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PREFACE. 


Snice  the  commencement  of  our  Magazine,  periodical  works  have 
increased  to  a  tenfold  degree.  Scarcely  a  month  has  elapsed,  without 
giving  birth  to  some  new  candidate  for  public  favour.  Among  these, 
many  pretty  bubbles  have  floated  along  on  the  tide  for  a  short  season, 
until  some,  bursting  through  their  own  weakness,  have  vanished  ;  and 
others,  by  their  own  specific  gravity  have  sunk  to  the  bottom,  where  they 
remain  in  undisturbed  repose. 

Unaffected  by  the  many  instances  of  literary  mortality  which  sur- 
round us,  knowing  that  our  constitution  is  sound,  and  supported  by  firm 
and  unbending  principles,  we  still  continue  to  thrive  ;  and  it  is  with  feel- 
ings of  unfeigned  gratification,  that,  in  concluding  the  labours  of  fourteen 
years,  we  find  ourselves  enabled  to  lay  before  our  subscribers,  a  volume, 
whose  contents  render  it  as  interesting  and  edifying  as  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  policy  on  which  we  act  is  broad  and  liberal.  Hence,  our 
pages  are  enriched  with  communications  of  an  indefinite  variety  of  cha- 
racter, untrammelled  by  any  particular  dogmas,  and  unfettered  by  opi- 
nions which  nothing  but  antiquity  appears  to  recommend. 

Over  the  interests  and  sanctity  of  religion  we  have  always  watched 
with  a  jealous  and  unwearied  eye ;  for,  although  we  do  not  profess  to 
identify  ourselves  with,  or  to  uphold  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  religious 
denomination,  we  avow  ourselves  to  be  the  enemies  of  vice,  in  a  state  of 
decided  hostility  against  the  votaries  of  superstition,  the  advocates  of 
intolerance,  the  champions  of  bigotry,  the  abettors  of  infidelity,  and  the 
defenders  of  outrageous  abuses. 

In  the  Scientific  department,  our  columns  are  open  to  the  rational 
investigation  of  undetermined  principles,  and  we  gladly  receive  the  essays 
of  those,  who,  by  well  directed  efforts,  endeavour  to  extricate  from  its 
labyrinth  of  perplexities,  original  truth. 

Of  the  Literature  in  this  volume  we  must  say  nothing;  this  must  speak 
for  itself.  We  invariably  strive  to  select  pieces  which  blend  instruction 
with  interest ;  and  in  the  tales  and  narratives  we  insert,  the  incidents, 
are  calculated  to  render  virtue  amiable,  to  inform  the  understanding,  and 
to  expand  the  heart. 

In  Biography  we  confine  ourselves  to  no  sect,  party,  or  profession, 
but  give  to  the  world  memoirs  of  individuals,  whose  developed  talents 
have  made  them  eminent  in  their  different  spheres  of  operation. — ^The 
Divine,  whether  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  whose  energies  have  been 
devoted  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind;  the  Philosopher, 
whose  researches  have  tended  to  the  advancement  of  science ;  the  Patriot, 
who  has  striven  for  the  welfare  of  his  country ;  the  man  of  letters,  who 
has  extended  the  range  of  intellectual  research,  may  be  found  in  Qur 
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numbers  set  forth  for  the  admiration  of  the  good,  or  held  up  as  objects 
of  emulation  to  those  who  would  tread  the  same  paths,  and  gain  the  steep 
ascent  of  deserved  fame. 

The  Engravings  which  beautify  our  work  being  for  the  most  part  of 
the  highest  order,  will  not  shrink  from  comparison  with  some  of  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  the  graphic  art.  It  is  not  for  a  magazine  of  such 
a  standing  as  ours,  which  has  been  carried  along  on  the  tide  of  public 
approbation  for  so  many  years,  to  resort  to  the  common-place  system 
of  puffing,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  attention  and  notoriety  ;  but  we 
should  beVanting  in  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  subscribers,  were  we 
to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  announcing,  that  the  extensive  and  con- 
tinually increasing  sale  of  this  work  has  enabled  the  proprietors  to  expend 
large  sums  on  highly  finished  plates ;  and  they  pledge  themselves  that 
the  portraits  and  illustrations  in  future  shall  not  fall  short  of  the  preceding 
ones  in  any  point  of  excellence,  if  the  concentrated  powers  of  art  and 
genius  can  command  success. 

The  field  of  politics  we  never  enter,  nor  are  political  discussions 
admissible  into  our  columns ;  yet,  having  the  heart  and  soul  of  English- 
men, we  cannot  avoid  congratulating  our  readers  on  the  late  important 
event,  so  interesting  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  so  valuable  to  pos- 
terity. This  measure,  justly  termed  the  new  Magna  Charta,  though  not 
gained  by  the  barons,  as  on  the  field  of  Runnymede,  but  half  extorted 
from  them,  seems  to  promise  purification  to  the  source  of  government, 
and  salubrity  to  its  streams.  That  dark  thunder-cloud  which  appeared 
big  with  the  fate  of  the  British  empire,  and  threatened  to  spread  con- 
fusion, anarchy  and  ruin,  throughout  the  kingdom,  has  rolled  heavily 
away,  and  wreaking  the  fury  of  |^its  lightning-shaft  only  on  barren  and 
useless  institutions,  has  burst  in  grateM  showers  of  long-desired  bless- 
ings, and  shed  peace,  smiles,  and  contentment  on  a  delighted  nation. 

On  the  subject  of  negro-slavery,  that  crime,  than  which  a  blacker 
never  darkened  the  face  of  heaven,  our  opinions  are  .too  well  known  to 
need  repetition.  We  have  not  treated  it  as  a  mere  political  question,  but 
on  the  wide  ground  of  humanity  and  justice,  as  one  involving  the  misery 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow -creatures, — bone  of  our  bone, 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh, — who  are  suffering  the  jroes  of  a  hopeless  and 
interminable  captivity,  degraded  from  their  rank  in  human  nature,  to  a 
level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  their  spirits  crushed  under  a  weight  of 
oppression,  and  their  intellects  buried  beneath  a  load  of  chains,  'till  they 
have  nothing  left  but  the  form  of  men ;  and  even  that  is  too  frequently 
denied  repose  from  fierce  and  unmitigated  torture.  When  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  interested  individuals,  are  simulta- 
neously, and  eagerly  looking  for  the  emancipation  of  these  wretched 
beings,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  hopes,  that  in  a  reformed 
Parliament,  the  subject  will  meet  with  the  consideration  it  imperatively 
demands ;  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  traffic  in  human 
blood,  that  plague-spot  on  the  fair  fame  of  Britain,  shall  be  known  no  longer 
in  her  dominions,  and  no  subject  of  the  King  of  England,  robbed  of  the 
glory  of  his  nature,  shall  be  branded  with  the  name  of  slave. 

With  these  principles  in  operation,  and  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
to  our  correspondents  for  their  valuable  communications,  we  again  leave 
ourselves  with  the  Public,  confident  of  the  same  patronage  that  has 
hitherto  been  extended  towards  the  Imperial  Magazine. 
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GREAT    BRITAIN. 

(With  a  Portrait.) 

The  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen  is  one  of  the  minor  principalities  of  the 
German  empire,  and  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  afford  many  materials 
for  the  historian.  Yet  one  circumstance  occurred,  in  its  later  records,  which 
desei-ves  a  place  here,  on  account  of  the  singularity  of  the  case,  and  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  old  Germanic  constitution. 

Anthony  Ulric,  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  died  in  the  year  1763,  and  left 
issue  by  two  marriages.  His  first  wife,  Philippine,  being  the  daughter  of  a 
tradesman,  her  children  were  set  aside  from  the  succession  to  the  ducal 
title  and  estates,  by  an  arbitrary  decree  of  the  imperial  diet  in  1747:  though 
at  the  same  time  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  as  a  mark  of  favour,  was  pleased 
to  allow  them  the  simple  rank  of  princes. 

On  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  plebeian  blood,  duke  Anthony  espoused  a 
princess  of  Hesse  Philipsthal,  by  whom  he  had  two  children.  In  his  last 
will,  regardless  of  the  imperial  decision,  he  constituted  his  four  sons,  of 
both  marriages,  universal  heirs  of  the  duchy  of  Meiningen,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  other  fiefs,  titles,  and  estates  to  which  he  had  himself  any  claim. 
Upon  this,  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Gotha,  Cobourg,  and  Hildburghausen,  as 
the  nearest  agnates  to  the  principality,  demanded  the  right  of  guardianship 
over  the  territories  of  which  the  deceased  had  died  possessed.  The  duchess 
dowager,  who,  by  the  will  of  her  husband,  was  declared  regent  during  the 
minority  of  the  infant  duke,  resisted  the  usurpation,  and  a  petty  warfare 
ensued.  This,  however,  could  not  continue  long ;  for  though  the  troops 
sent  to  enforce  obedience  were  repulsed  in  the  first  instance,  the  city  of 
Meiningen  was  too  weak  to  withstand  the  confederated  power  brought 
against  it. 

On  gaining  possession  of  the  capital  and  vicinity,  the  usurping  guardians  of 
Meiningen  committed  such  violence,  by  exactions  and  other  oppressions,  that 
a  formal  complaint  was  made  to  the  emperor,  who  summoned  the  Aulic 
council  to  examine  into  the  case.  The  result  was,  a  peremptory  mandate 
to  the  three  dukes  to  withdraw  their  forces,  and  to  make  satisfaction  to  the 
duchess  and  her  subjects  for  the  injuries  they  had  sustained.  To  this 
order,  no  respect  was  paid;  upon  which,  another  complaint  was  made  to 
the  emperor,  who  then  caused  the  refractory  princes  to  be  cited  before  the 
diet,  for  violating  the  peace  of  the  empire  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
other  states  of  Saxony  and  Franconia  were  called  upon  to  protect  the 
duchess  of  Meiningen  and  her  family.  This  produced  the  desired  effect : 
the  intruders  quitted  the  territory  ;  two  thousand  marks  of  pure  gold  were 
paid  as  an  indemnification  for  damages  ;  and  the  heroic  duchess  was  left 
m  quiet  possession  of  her  authority,  which  was  never  afterwards  called  in 
question,  nor  the  tranquillity  of  the  estate  disturbed. 
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The  council  further  confirmed  the  decree  of  1747,  and  issued  a  mandate 
against  Bernard  Ernest,  the  eldest  son  by  the  first  marriage,  prohibiting 
him  from  assuming  the  arms  of  Saxony,  or  taking  the  ducal  title  in  any 
manner  whatever.  Thus  ended  this  remarkable  contest,  which  displays, 
perhaps,  as  curious  an  instance  of  the  tyranny  of  the  pride  of  birth  over 
the  rights  of  nature,  as  any  in  the  annals  of  mankind  ;  and  far  exceeding 
the  arbitrary  royal  marriage  act  of  our  own  country. 

George  Frederick  Charles,  duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  the  eldest  of  this 
second  branch,  died  in  1803,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  and  left,  by  his 
widow,  Louisa  Eleanora,  daughter  of  Christian  Albert  Lewis,  prince  of 
Hohenlohe  Langenberg,  three  children;  the  present  reigning  duke  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  and  two  daughters;  of  whom  Ida,  the  youngest,  is  married  to  the 
duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  Eisenach,  her  cousin;  and  Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa 
Caroline  Amelia,  the  eldest,  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
This  princess  was  born  on  the  Idth  of  August,  1792 ;  so  that,  at  the  time  of 
her  father's  death,  she  had  not  reached  her  eleventh  year.  The  late  duke, 
by  his  will,  left  the  guardianship  of  his  children,  and  the  sole  regency  of 
his  estates,  to  the  duchess  dowager,  in  full  confidence  that  she  would  dis- 
charge both  important  trusts  with  honour  to  herself,  and  benefit  to  those 
placed  under  her  care.  This  appointment  gave  universal  satisfaction  ;  and 
the  expectations  raised  by  it,  among  all  who  were  immediately  interested 
in  the  happiness  of  the  family  and  the  welfare  of  the  duchy,  were,  we 
venture  to  say,  more  than  realized. 

The  period  in  which  this  excellent  and  accomplished  princess  was  called  to 
the  exercise  of  the  government,  required  uncommon  prudence  and  the  most 
vigilant  attention ;  for  the  French  revolution,  and  the  wars  which  arose  out 
of  it,  had  spread  infidelity  and  immorality  so  generally  over  the  continent, 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  part  of  Germany  uninfected  by  the  contagion. 
Happily,  the  little  court  of  Meiningen  formed  one  of  the  very  few  excep- 
tions that  were  scattered  here  and  there  amidst  this  frightful  scene  of  wide- 
spread demoralization.  Here,  as  in  an  oasis  on  the  desert  waste,  were  to  be 
found  the  pure  principles  of  the  Protestant  faith,  established  by  Ernest  the 
Pious ;  and  here  were  to  be  seen  the  principles  of  religion  flourishing  in 
the  exemplary  virtues  of  the  reigning  family,  and  reflected  back  in  the 
industry  and  affectionate  loyalty  of  the  people.  Fortunately,  also,  this 
principality  escaped  the  dangerous  distinction  of  being  drawn  within  the 
vortex  of  French  fraternization,  in  which  so  many  of  the  other  continental 
states  were  ingulfed. 

While  too  many  other  states  were  ambitious  of  enjoying  the  favour  of 
Napoleon,  which  in  most  instances  proved  more  injurious  than  his  enmity, 
Meiningen,  by  its  comparative  insignificance,  and  the  judicious  measures  of  the 
regent  duchess,  neither  felt  the  scourge  of  his  vengeance,  nor  the  blighting 
influence  of  his  protection.  The  moderate  and  wise  course  of  policy  which 
this  talented  princess  pursued,  at  that  critical  juncture,  exhibits  such  a 
contrast  to  the  conduct  of  some  powers  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  late  queen  Charlotte,  with  the  cordial  approbation 
of  her  excellent  consort,  could  not  help  signifying  her  admiration  of  it,  in 
a  letter  which  opened  a  correspondence  that  was  continued  for  some  years 
with  increasing  satisfaction  on  both  sides.  But  what  gave  peculiar  plea- 
sure to  her  Majesty  was,  the  accounts  she  received  from  various  sources, 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  little  court  of  Meiningen,  and  especially  of 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  two  princesses  were  educated,  and 
which  exactly  resembled  that  adopted  by  herself^  in  training  up  her  own 
daughters. 
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The  duchess-dowager  of  Meiningen,  to  the  usual  accomplishments  of  her 
rank  and  sex,  adds  a  general  knowledge  of  science  and  literature.  She  is 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe  ;  and  is  particularly  well 
read  in  the  best  English  authors.  Besides  this,  she  has  a  fine  taste  in 
composition,  and  writes  with  spirit  and  elegance,  both  in  German  and 
French.  Several  of  her  productions  have  been  printed  at  Frankfort;  and, 
among  the  rest,  one  excited  considerable  notice  about  seventeen  years  ago, 
not  only  on  the  continent,  but  in  England.  This  was  a  little  volume  of 
Letters,  pretended  to  be  written  at  St.  Helena  by  Napoleon,  and  stating 
several  plans  and  operations  for  his  escape  from  that  island.  A  portion  of 
this  fictitious  correspondence  appeared  in  the  English  Literary  Gazette, 
and  many  persons  at  the  time  actually  believed  that  the  letters  weYe 
genuine;  nor  was  it  ever  made  known  till  lately,  from  what  pen  the  amusing 
deception  issued. 

Under  a  parent  so  gifted  with  all  the  qualifications  of  virtue  and  intellect 
necessary  to  the  proper  instruction  and  guidance  of  youth,  the  princesses 
Adelaide  and  Ida  became  two  of  the  most  elegant  and  accomplished  ladies 
of  their  age.  The  former,  it  has  been  said,  was  remarkable  from  her  child- 
hood for  her  sedate  and  rather  reserved  habits ;  devoting  most  of  her  time 
to  her  studies ;  and,  though  cheerful  and  lively  aniong  her  more  intimate 
associates,  yet  taking  little  or  no  pleasure  in  the  gaieties  and  frivolities  of 
fashion.  As  she  grew  up  to  maturity,  she  evinced  a  marked  dislike,  and 
even  detestation,  of  that  laxity  of  morals,  and  contempt  for  religious  senti- 
ment, which  had  been  imported  from  France  into  Germany. 

The  religion  establisheii  in  Meiningen  is  Protestant,  of  the  Augsburg 
confession,  as  originally  settled  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  from  which 
tliere  has  been  no  departure  since  the  Reformation.  That  faith  the  two 
princesses  not  only  professed  in  conformity  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
but  adorned  by  their  estimable  conduct.  Their  chief  delight  was  in  form- 
ing and  superintending  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  in  providing  raiment  for  the  aged  and  destitute.  In 
these  good  works  the  princess  Adelaide  took  a  leading  part ;  and,  on  the 
marriage  of  her  sister  to  her  cousin  Bernard,  the  second  son  of  the  duke 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  her  exertions  in  these  offices  of  benevolence  were 
redoubled. 

While  thus  pursuing  the  "noiseless  tenour  of  her  way,'*  for  the  benefit 
of  the  infant  and  aged  poor,  Providence,  by  an  awful  dispensation,  was  pre- 
paring her  for  a  sphere  of  more  extensive  utility,  and  greater  splendour. 
The  death  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  the  pride  and  hope  of  Britain,  in  1817, 
compelled  the  unmarried  members  of  the  royal  family  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  that  state  which  was  now  deemed  indispensably  urgent,  for  the  security  of 
the  succession,  especially  as  the  two  elder  princes  had  no  prospect  of  any 
issue.  Accordingly,  matrimonial  negotiations  were  entered  into,  in  behalf 
of  three  of  the  princes  of  England,  with  different  Grerman  families ;  and  on 
the  Idthof  April,  1818,  the  following  message  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  informing  them  that  treaties  of  marriage  had  been  concluded 
between  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen ;  and  also,  between  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Landgrave  Frederic,  and  niece  of  the  elector  of  Hesse.  The  Prince 
Regent  then  adds : 

"  After  tke  afflicting  calamity  so  lately  sustained  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
in  the  loss  of  hiB  only  and  beloved  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  his 
Royal  Highoess  is  fully  convinced  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  feel. 
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how  essential  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  tlie  nation,  that  his  Royal  Hig-h- 
ness  should  be  enabled  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  marriage  of  his 
brothers ;  and  after  having  received  so  many  proofs  of  affection  to  his 
person  and  family,  his  Royal  Highness  has  no  room  to  doubt  the  assistance 
of  the  House,  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  important 
purpose." 

Ministers  then  proposed  an  augmentation  of  the  allowances  of  all  the 
junior  princes,  except  the  duke  of  York,  who  declined  receiving  any 
increase  of  income.  It  was  moved,  that  an  addition  of  ten  thousand  a  year 
should  be  made  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  six  thousand  to  the  duke  of 
Cambridge.  The  latter  sum  was  voted ;  but  the  former,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Holme  Sumner,  was  resisted,  and  the  same  grant  fixed  for  both. 
Upon  this,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  conceiving  that  he  had  superior  claims,  on 
account  of  his  professional  services  and  his  peculiar  circumstances,  declined 
accepting  the  proffered  boon.  In  consequence,  the  matrimonial  negotiation 
on  his  part  was  suspended,  but  not  broken  off;  for  the  queen,  whose  heart 
had  been  much  set  upon  this  alliance,  urged  him  so  strongly  to  communicate 
her  wishes  for  the  union,  to  the  duchess  of  Meiningen  and  her  daughter, 
that  they  both  frankly  expressed  their  desire  that  the  ceremony  should 
speedily  take  place.  The  princess  observed  that  she  had  no  inclination 
to  form  a  splendid  establishment ;  but  would  rather,  as  she  had  hitherto 
done,  live  in  a  private  manner.  Upon  this,  Lord  Castlereagh  announced 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  soon  after,  that  the  late  proceedings  had  made 
no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  his  Royal  Highness  or  his  intended  bride. 
This  declaration  afforded  general  satisfaction ;  but  the  opposition  in  par- 
liament to  the  proposed  grant  redounded  little  to  the  national  honour. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  extravagant  conduct  of  some  branches  of 
the  royal  family ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  political  moralizers 
to  pass  heavy  censures  upon  the  irregular  connexions  which  some  of  the 
princes  have  formed.  The  best  answer  to  this,  perhaps,  is  a  reference  to  the 
act  which  parliament  itself  passed  on  occasion,  of  the  alarm  excited,  in  the 
minds  of  George  the  Third  and  his  ministers,  by  the  marriage  of  the  late  dukes 
of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland.  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  those 
alliances,  they  were  not  less  respectable  than  the  one  which,  by  placing 
Mary  and  Anne  on  the  throne,  secured  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
brought  in  the  house  of  Brunswick.  The  royal  marriage  act  may,  however, 
be  said  almost  to  have  defeated  itself:  for  though  the  family  of  George 
the  Third  was  large,  and  the  descent  might  have  been  lineal ;  yet,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  owing  to  this  legislative  interdict,  there  arose  an  ex- 
treme danger  of  an  interrupted  succession.  Even  as  it  now  stands,  the 
nation  has  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  long  minorities  and  troublesome 
regencies.  But  we  must  now  turn  from  these  disagreeable  contempla- 
tions to  subjects  of  immediate  interest. 

As  Queen  Charlotte  was  in  such  a  state,  that  it  could  not  be  expected  she 
could  live  many  weeks,  the  Princess  Adelaide  and  her  mother  were  requested 
to  hasten  to  England,  that  her  Majesty  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  nuptials  solemnized  in  her  presence.  They  complied  ;  and  the  office 
was  performed,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  established  church,  in  the  royal 
apartments  at  Kew,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1818  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent,  who  had  been  previously  married  in  Germany, 
went  through  the  same  ceremony,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Having  spent  a  few  days  at  Bushy  Park  and  St.  James's  Palace,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  took  an  affecting  farewell  of  the  Queen,  and 
proceeded  to  Hanover,  where  they  spent  that  winter,  and  the  following 
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spring.  Her  Royal  Highness  was  soon  declared  to  be  in  a  state  that 
furnished  pleasing  anticipations  of  her  giving  a  heir  to  the  crown  of  Britain. 
But,  in  the  month  of  March,  she  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  terminated  in 
a  violent  pleuritic  attack  ;  and,  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  princess.  Though  the  child  was  small,  it  was  so  well 
formed  and  lively,  as  to  afford  some  hopes  of  its  being  preserved.  It  was 
baptized  immediately  by  the  names  of  Charlotte  Augusta  Louisa,  but  expired 
shortly  afterwards,  and  was  deposited  in  the  royal  vault  at  Hanover,  where 
lie  the  remains  of  the  Grand  Elector  Ernest  Augustus,  and  his  grandson 
George  the  First. 

The  recovery  of  the  Duchess,  after  this  severe  shock,  was  very  slow  ;  but 
a  change  of  air  and  scene  being  deemed  advisable,  she  proceeded,  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  travel,  to  her  native  place,  taking  Gottingen  and  Hesse 
Philipsthal  by  the  way.  The  joy  of  the  good  people  of  Saxony,  at  again 
beholding  their  much-loved  Princess,  knew  no  bounds,  and  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  more  fervent,  on  account  of  the  information  they  had  received  of  her 
recent  illness,  and  almost  miraculous  recovery. 

The  moment  she  entered  the  precincts  of  the  duchy,  she  was  met  by  the 
vassals  of  her  brother,  and  conducted  in  triumph  thirty  miles  to  the  capital. 
Here  fetes  and  all  kinds  of  rejoicing  continued  to  enliven  Meiningen,  and  the 
country  around,  almost  every  day  for  the  space  of  a  month.  The  royal 
Duke,  too,  by  his  condescending  affability,  as  well  as  his  devoted  attention 
to  his  amiable  spouse,  soon  gained  the  affections  of  these  honest-hearted 
people,  who  began  almost  to  regard  him  as  one  of  their  own  native  princes. 

After  residing  six  weeks  at  the  castle  of  Meiningen,  the  whole  court  went 
to  Liebenstein,  a  place  famed  for  its  romantic  beauty,  and  its  healing  mineral 
springs.  Here  the  health  of  the  Duchess  was  perfectly  restored  in  a  very 
short  time,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  her  illustrious  family,  and  particularly  to 
her  royal  consort. 

Knowing  the  Duke's  desire  to  return  to  England,  the  Duchess  now  urged 
his  speedy  departure,  saying,  that  they  could  live  as  comfortably  and 
economically  at  Bushy  Park 'as  in  Germany,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  sentiment  was  affectionately  considerate ;  but  the  resolution  formed 
upon  it  proved  unfortunate.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  October, 
1819,  the  royal  pair  took  leave  of  their  friends  at  Meiningen,  and  set  out 
through  heavy  roads  for  the  coast.  The  journey  proved  too  much  for  the 
delicate  state  of  the  Duchess,  who  was  again  in  the  family  way,  and,  on 
reaching  Dunkirk,  she  miscarried.  When  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the 
voyage,  she  embarked,  and,  on  landing  at  Dover,  took  up  her  residence  in 
the  Castle,  where  she  and  the  Duke  remained  six  weeks.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  they  removed  to  St.  James's  Palace;  and,  as  the  house  at  Bushy 
was  then  under  repair,  they  spent  the  winter  in  town. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1820,  the  Duchess  was  suddenly  taken  in 
labour,  upon  which  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  and  Mr. 
Canning,  hastened  to  the  Palace,  to  be  in  attendance  to  witness  an  event  of 
so  much  importance  as  that  of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  ^  Her  Royal  Highness 
suffered  much ;  but  though  the  birth  was  premature,  the  child,  which  was  a 
female,  exhibited  every  appearance  of  health.  It  was  baptized  the  same 
day,  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  in  obedience  to  the  express  command  of  the 
king.  For  some  time  the  infant  princess  grew  and  increased  in  strength 
daily ;  but,  when  about  three  months  old,  she  was  attacked  with  a  bowel 
complaint,  which  carried  her  off  in  a  few  hours.  Some  time  afterwards,  the 
Duchess  had  another  miscarriage;  since  which,  all  hope  of  issue  in  this  branch 
of  the  royal  line  has  ceased.  ^M 
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The  summer  of  1822  was  spent  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  in  Germany ; 
and  in  1825  they  repeated  their  visit,  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  the 
reigning  duke  of  Saxe-Meinengen  with  the  princess  of  Hesse  Cassel.  On 
the  21st  of  May,  1826,  they  made  another  continental  tour,  and  returned  to 
England  at  the  end  of  September  the  same  year. 

As  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1827,  placed  his  next  brother  in  the 
situation  of  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  it  was  deemed  proper  that  a  suitable 
addition  to  the  income  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  should  be  made.  Accord- 
isLgly,  on  the  16th  of  February,  the  Earl  of  Liverpoool,  in  the  upper,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  lower  house,  proposed  an  increase  of 
three  thousand  a  year  to  the  Duke,  and  the  settlement  of  a  jointure  of  six 
thousand  a  year  to  the  Duchess.  These  motions  passed,  though  not  without 
some  opposition  from  the  economists  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  same  year, 
on  Mr.  Canning's  coming  into  power,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  appointed  to 
the  station  of  Lord  High  Admiral ;  an  office  that  had  not  been  held,  but  by 
commission,  for  above  a  century.  In  consequence  of  this  promotion,  his 
Royal  Highness  undertook  a  personal  survey  of  the  several  dock-yards ;  and 
at  Plymouth  he  was  joined  by  the  Duchess,  who  afterwards  went  across  the 
county  of  Devon,  to  the  romantic  watering-place  of  Ilfracombe,  whence  she 
proceeded  in  a  steam-packet  to  Milford.  The  next  year,  the  Duchess  was 
gratified  by  the  arrival  of  her  excellent  mother,  with  whom  she  made  another 
tour  to  the  southern  coast,  delighting  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  approaching 
her,  by  the  sweet  affability  and  condescension  of  her  behaviour.  This 
courtesy  was  not  an  assumed  habit,  put  on  for  the  sinister  purpose  of  gaining 
popularity.  It  was  the  same  at  home  as  abroad  ;  in  the  relations  of 
domestic,  as  well  as  in  the  movements  of  public,  life  :  so  that,  what  excited 
the  admiration  of  strangers  produced  no  such  effect  in  those  who  witnessed  it 
every  day. 

The  elevation  to  the  highest  possible  rank  has  made  no  difference  in  this 
respect :  what  the  Duchess  of  Claience  was  in  her  beloved  residence  of 
Bushy,  she  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  amidst  all  the  attractions  of 
regal  splendour  ;  dignified  without  pride,  cheerful  without  levity,  and 
bountiful  without  extravagance.  The  regal  household  is  governed  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  economy;  and  the  example  of  Queen  Adelaide  will,  we 
trust,  render  the  court  of  Great  Britain  similar  to  what  it  was  under  the 
bright  influence  of  that  mirror  of  her  sex,  Mary,  the  Queen  consort  of 
William  the  Third. 

Like  that  accomplished  Princess,  the  living  ornament  of  the  throne  is  a 
pattern  of  active  virtue  and  unostentatious  piety.  She  encourages  the  arts 
sind  industry,  patronizes  literature,  and  discountenances  every  thing  that  has 
the  least  tendency  to  licentiousness  and  luxury.  The  mode  of  living  adopted 
by  her  and  the  King  is  extremely  regular ;  much  of  her  Majesty's  time  is 
spent  in.  needle-work  with  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  and  her  only  recreation  is 
music,  of  which  she  is  exceedingly  fond.  In  all  these  respects,  she  perfectly 
resembles  Queen  Mary,  of  whom  we  are  told  by  Bishop  Burnet,  '^  that  it  was  a 
a  new  thing,  and  looked  like  a  spectacle,  to  see  a  queen  work  so  many  hours 
a  day.  But  she  considered  idleness  as  the  great  corrupter  of  human  nature ; 
and  believed,  that  if  the  mind  had  no  employment,  it  would  create  some  of  the 
worst  sort  to  itself;  and  she  thought,  that  any  thing  which  might  amuse  and 
direct,  without  leaving  any  ill  effects  behind',  ought  to  fill  up  those  transient 
hours  that  were  not  claimed  by  devotion  or  business.  Her  example  soon 
wrought,  not  only  on  those  who  belonged  to  her,  but  upon  the  whole  town, 
to  follow  it;  so  that  it  became,  in  her  time,  as^  much  thef^etshion  to  work,  as  it 
had  been  to  sit  idle. 
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"  While  the  queen  thus  diverted  herself  with  work,  she  took  care  to  give 
an  enteitainment  to  her  own  mind,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  working  with  her.  Few  of  her  sex,  not  to  say  of  her  rank^ 
gave  less  time  to  dressing,  or  seemed  less  curious  about  it.  Those  parts  of 
it  which  required  more  patience,  were  not  given  up  entirely  to  it.  She  read 
often,  and  generally  aloud,  that  those  who  served  about  her  might  be  the 
better  for  it.  When  she  was  indisposed,  another  was  called  to  do  it.  The 
whole  was  mixed  with  such  pleasant  reflections  of  her  own,  that  the  gloss 
was  often  better  than  the  text.  An  agreeable  vivacity  dififused  that  innocent 
cheerfulness  among  all  about  her,  that  whereas,  in  most  courts,  the  hours  of 
strict  attendance  are  the  heaviest  part  of  the  day,  they  were,  in  hers,  of  all 
others  the  most  delightful." 

The  lines  of  Dr.  Watts,  upon  that  pattern  of  royal  virtue,  are  so  appropriate^ 
and  characteristic  of  the  present  sketch,  that  with  them  we  shall  conclude  : 

"  Britain  beholds  her  queen  with  pride. 
And  mighty  William  at  her  side, 
Gracing  the  throne  ;  while  at  their  feet. 
With  humble  joy,  three  nations  meet. 

Secure  of  empire,  she  might  lay 
Her  crown,  her  robes,  her  state  away. 
And  'midst  ten  thousand  nymphs  be  seen— 
Her  beauty  would  proclaim  the  queen.*' 
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The  idea  prevalent  at  this  moment  is,  that 
this  awful  scourge  of  the  human  race, 
which,  after  traversing  Asia,  has  ravs^ged 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  even  reached 
Britain,  is  not  contagious,  hut  consequent 
upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
certain  places  at  certain  times,  or  upon 
some  electric  changes  therein ;  yet  so  many 
cases  have  occurred  of  a  contagious  nature, 
tfiat  we  doubt  this  position,  and  lean  to- 
wards contagion.  Its  attacks  frequently 
occur  in  the  night,  so  that,  on  more  ac- 
counts than  one,  it  may  be  denominated, 
''The  pestilence  that  wsdketh  in  darkness;'' 
and,  as  the  dull  of  the  ablest  physician  is 
at  once  incompetent  to  discern  its  cause,  or 
to  e£fect  its  cure,  the  wisdom  of  man  has 
totally  failed  in  every  attempt  to  lift  up  its 
veil,  or  to  ward  off  its  fatal  stroke.  ^*  Who 
knoweth  not  that  (he  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  wrought  this  V* 

However  difficult  the  discovery  of  its 
cause,  or  bow  dark  soever  its  onset,  the 
mode  of  attack,  and  the  descriptions  of 
persons  most  exposed  to  its  awful  ravagesi 
are  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  the  character 
9f  the  disease  itself  is  become,  so  ^miliar 
to  many  of  the  feculty,  that  its  presence  no 
loi^^er  remains  io  doubt.  Briteiin,  it  ap- 
peals certain,  is  visited ;  the  disease  is  ey* 
tendmg,  and  who  can  aooount  himsdf  sale? 

The  Asiatic  spasmodic  cholera  is  as  ma- 
lignant in  its  attacks  in  Britain  as  in  India : 
tiK  reports  of  medical  men  in  Sunderland 


shew,  that  about  one  in  five  only  of  the 
aggravated  cases  recover,  and  that  the 
patients  generally  expire  in  less  than  twelve 
hours  from  the  moment  of  attack.  Th6 
peisons  seized  are,  in  general,  those  whose 
constitutions  have  been  previously  underf> 
mined  by  debilitating  diseases,  arising  out 
of  excessive  efforts,  privations  of  comfort, 
imprudent  conduct,  a  filthy  state  of  the 
person  or  of  the  habitation,  a  noxious  situ* 
ation,  or  out  of  intemperance  or  dissolute 
habits  of  all  descriptions  :  in  fact,  all  who 
do  not  keep  themselves  sober,  clean,  and 
warm. 

This  awful  pestilence  having  reached  our 
shores,  it  becomes  every  man,  in  the  fear 
of  Jehovah,  to  call  the  attention  of  his  fel- 
low men  to  such  modes  of  prevention  aS 
lie  within  their  reach ;  leaving  the  cure,  if 
any  mode  of  cure  can  be  devised  by  the 
wisdom  of  man,  to  the  learned  in  the  art  of 
healing. 

The  poor  we  have  always  with  us ;  and 
if  the  rich  benevolently  take  the  best  means 
of  averting  this  awful  scourge  from  their 
own  doors,  by  furnishing  the  poor  with 
warm  flannels  and  hose,  extra  blankets^ 
solid  comforts  to  their  families,  and  such 
disinfectors  as  are  within  their  reach,  they 
may  consistently  implore  the  blessings  <k 
Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  lile 
and  death,  upon  themselves  and  their 
neighbours. 

To  those  of  the  poorer  class  who  owe 
their  debility  to  the  imprudence  of  their 
conduct,  in  wasting  their  strength  and  their 
means  upon  showy  trifles,  instead  of  using 
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them  to  provide  solid  comforts  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  we  must  say,  we 
pity  their  bad  taste ;  and  implore  them,  as 
they  regard  their  own  safety  and  the  safety 
of  those  around  them,  to  change  their  mode 
io  one  more  consonant  with  wisdom  and 
discretion. 

A  filthy  state,  as  to  the  person,  is  nau- 
seous to  the  community  at  large,  debili- 
tating to  the  party  indulging  therein,  and 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  That  poverty 
must  be  pitiable,  indeed,  which  does  not 
allow  the  means  of  cleanliness  in  the  per- 
son, and  that  idleness  which  indulges 
in  filth  is  abominable;  a  man  thus  becomes 
a.  public  nuisance — a  walking  pestilence. 
Let  shame  cover  the  guilty  herein ;  it  re- 
quires but  an  effort  to  be  clean.  Wash 
and  be  clean,  then,  lest  your  filthy  habits 
prostrate  you  in  the  dust,  to  rise  no  more 
tor  ever. 

A  filthy  state,  as  to  the  habitation,  re- 
quires, it  is  true,  an  effort — a  daily  effort ; 
but  industi'y  is  a  daily  virtue,  and  some 
portion  of  every  day  might  be  snatched 
from  labour,  or  extorted  from  idleness,  to 
clear  the  dwelling  from  accumulating  filth, 
and  also  to  clean  it — to  wash  the  floors,  the 
bed  linen,  and  the  furniture,  and  to  air  the 
apartments.  Those  who  make  the  effort 
succeed ;  and  who  would  not  make  an 
effort  to  save  his  or  her  life,  and  the  lives 
of  their  family  ?  Awake,  ye  sluggards  and 
idle,  arise  and  clean;  lest  ye  sleep  the 
«leep  of  death. 

A  filthy  state,  as  to  the  situation,  is  a 
much  more  formidable  evil  than  either  of 
the  former.  Into  these  sections  the  poor 
are  driven  by  their  poverty.  There  they 
dwell  cheaper  than  in  better  situations;  and 
of  themselves  they  are  unequal  to  the  task 
of  completely  cleansing,  ventilating,  drain- 
ing, and  applying  disinfectors  to  extensive 
and  closely  pent  districts.  Boards  of  Health 
will,  no  doubt,  be  constructed  in  every  con- 
siderable town  throughout  the  island,  and 
these  will  benevolently  care  foi'  the  poor 
therein. 

Those  persons  who  are  able,  at  this 
alarming  juncture,  ought  to  provide  a  flan, 
nel  belt  to  gird  about  their  loins,  a  flannel 
waistcoat  or  petticoat,  stout  worsted  hose, 
an  extra  blanket  for  the  bed,  and  such  other 
comforts  for  their  persons,  by  night  and  by 
day,  as  will  keep  them  warm,  and  induce 
a  free  discharge  from  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
To  open  the  drains  upgn*  their  premises, 
remove  the  filth  of  privies,  cess.pools,  dust- 
bins, heaps  of  decaying  vegetables  and 
other  nuisances,  air  and  ventilate  their 
shops,  rooms,  passages,  vaults,  empty 
Booms,  closets,  and  every  comer  beneath 


the  stairs,  and  throughout  their  houses,  to 
destroy  old  filthy  rags,  papers,  decaying 
boxes,  hangings,  and  every  mouldy  appen- 
dage to  the  windows,  bed-furniture,  above 
and  beneath,  to  wash  the  floors,  stairs  and 
foul  furniture,  to  examine  and  remove  from 
all  cisterns  and  reservoirs  the  accumulated 
sediments,  and  induce  a  free  circulation  of 
water  through  the  drains  of  the  sinks,  and 
kitchen  appendages  in  general,  are  requi- 
sites which  call  for  immediate  attention; 
for  delay  may  prove  deadly — a  moment 
lost  may  cause  the  loss  of  all  things ;  to- 
morrow may  be  too  late,  let  this  day  see  it 
begun. 

Vegetables  contain  particles  of  the  eartlis, 
water,  the  gases  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, &c.  and  it  is  upon  vegetables  that  the 
cattle  feed.  The  milch-cow,  as  well  as  the 
goat,  ox,  sheep,  and  hog  feed  upon-  vege- 
tables; man,  also,  consumes  vegetables  from 
the  garden  and  the  field,  yea,  even  his  daily 
bread  is  vegetable,  and  the  flesh  of  his  table 
is  but  one  concoction  from  the  grass  of  the 
field.  The  consumption  of  vegetables, 
therefore,  by  the  mouth,  the  digestion 
thereof  by  the  stomach,  and  the  voiding  of 
the  refuse  by  the  discharges  of  nature,  are 
severally  a  decomposition  of  vegetables,  and 
tend  to  let  loose  the  carbon,  oxye^en,  hydro- 
gen, &c.  which  they  contain.  Hence  these 
gases  abound  near  dunghills,  heaps  of  decay- 
ing vegetables,  small  or  large,  in  privies, 
cesspools,  stagnant  drains,  &c.  &c.  and  com- 
binations of  these  gases,  form  carbonic  acid, 
and  other  effluvia,  dangerous  to  health  in  the 
extreme. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  is  the  choke  damp  of 
the  mines,  of  wells,  of  caverns,  of  vaults, 
bogs,  stagnant  ditches,  drains,  privies,  cess- 
pools, vats,  &c.  &c.  &c,  and  becomes  yearly 
the  executioner  of  hundreds  of  the  hale  and 
healthy  of  mankind,  and  it  is  highly  desir- 
able that  this  grim  executioner  should  be 
banished  from  the  dwellings  of  man ;  but 
this  gas  is  frequently  generated  in  destruc- 
tive quantities,  by  the  decomposition  of 
vegetables,  upon  his  own  premises. 

Limestone  is  a  compound  of  calcium, 
oxygen,  carbon,  &c.  But  limestone,  when 
treated  with  heat,  gives  out  its  carbon  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  losing  the  bound  of 
union  which  constituted  it  a  'stone,  lime 
united  to  latent  heat,  on  coming  out  of  this 
calcination,  is  loose  and  uncemented  in  its 
particles,  and  with  ease  may  be  reduced  to 
powder.  But  lime  never  loses  its  affinity 
for  carbon :  it,  therefore,  extracts  it  from 
the  atmosphere,  re-unites  therewith,  and 
thus  ultimately  re-becomes  stone  :  nor  will 
it  give  out  this  carbon,  excepting  to  heat. 
Lime,  then,  is  the  very  agent  we  need,  in 
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tliis  emergency,  to  subserve  our  purposes  ; 
for  by  extracting  the  carbon,  lime  decom- 
poses the  carbonic  acid,  and  renders  the 
other  gases  salubrious^ 

In  order  to  apply  lime,  reduce  it  to  a 
fine  powder:  softly  spread  this  powder 
down  the  orifices  of  privies,  cess.pools,  and 
upon  any  accumulations  of  putridity  within 
and  upon  your  premises.  The  finer  the 
powder,  the  better ;  because  it  thus  comes 
into  contact  with  the  atoms  of  carbon  upon 
a  larger  scale,  and  becomes  more  effica- 
cious. In  addition  to  this,  after  brushing 
off  all  loose  particles,  and  rendering  diem 
perfectly  clean,  lime-wash  the  surfaces  of 
the  walls  and  ceilings,  not  only  in  the 
dwelling,  but  the  privy,  shop,  out-houses, 
&c.  &c.  thoroughly.  The  greater  the  sur- 
face of  lime  you  thus  expose  to  the  action 
of  these  deleterious  gases,  the  better,  because 
the  points  of  contact  are  thereby  multiplied, 
and  the  effect  is  proportionably  increased : 
and  these  ought  to  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time,  ,' 

The  chloride  of  lime  is  superior  to  lime 
alone :  see  Imperial  Mag.  Jan.  and  Feb. 
1828,  under  the  head  of  Mephitic  Gases 
in  Mines,  where  this  subject  is  treated  at 
large.  This  compound  ought  to  be  re- 
sorted to  by  all  those  who  can  afford  to 
use  it.  But  chlorine  can  only  be  united 
to  Ume  by  a  chemical  process,  at  once 
tedious  and  troublesome,  and  this  chloride, 
when  purchased  of  the  ordinary  venders, 
like  other  drugs,  is  expensive ;  whereas  lime 
is  cheap,  easy  of  access,  and  may  be  again 
and  again  resorted  to  without  inconvenience 
or  dday.  The  City  of  London  Board  of 
Health  has  given  public  notice,  that  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  ot  lime  may  be  procured, 
on  application  at  the  medical  stations  of 
each  Ward.  This,  as  an  example  to  every 
Board  of  Health  in  this]  island,  is  worthy 
of  notice. 

One  subject,  and  one  of  the  last  import- 
ance, yet  remains ;  and  we  must  notice  it 
particularly :  namely,  the  persons  who  have 
induced  feverish  debility,  and  a  disposition 
to  the  attacks  of  cholera  in  their  constitu- 
tions, by  acts  of  intemperance,  or  dissolute 
habits  oif  any  description.  If  hundreds  of 
dwellings  have  become  charnel-houses,  by 
the  pestiferous  gases  generated  from  the 
accomulated  filth  suffered  and  concealed 
therein,  in  empty  rooms,  private  cupboards, 
and  comers,  stagnant  drains,  and  from  de- 
caying substances;  these  are  living  charnel- 
houses,  locomotive  temples  of  pestilential 
effluvia,  which,  instead  of  privacy,  thrust 
themselves  upon  the  sober  portion  of  the 
community,  and,  while  they  annoy  all  tlieir 
senses,  shock  their  very  souls.    As  public 
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nuisances,  they  merit  indictments,  and  not 
less  so,  as  dangerous  vehicles,  wherein  the 
pestilence,  which  has  so  awfully  visited  the 
nation,  may  be  transmitted  to  thousands  of 
their  fellow-men.  Lime,  yea,  even  chlo- 
rides, are  thrown  away,  as  disinfectors,  upon 
these  masses  of  fermentation,  where  ardent 
spirits  deal  excitements  to  effervescence, 
consuming  body  and  soul. 

Woe  to  the  drunkards  in  Britain  !  The 
guilt  of  self-destruction  in  these,  is  enhanced 
by  the  destruction  which  they  perpetuate 
upon  men  more  woithy  than  themselves. 
Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead  ?  Are  there  no 
physicians  there?  One  Physician  lives, 
alone,  and  they  will  not  come  unto  Him 
that  they  may  have  life.  If  these  sots  will 
not  pray  for  themselves ;  in  self-defence,  let 
the  whole  community  pray  for  them.  If 
these  are  enemies  to  the  community  at 
large,  they  are  not  less  enemies  to  them- 
selves— awful  enemies,  indeed  ;  for  a  per- 
severance in  these  practices  will  destroy 
their  bodies  here,  and  destroy,  hereafter, 
body  and  soul  in  hell. 

Their  cure  is  with  the  Great  Physician, 
who  alone  can  save.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  while  it  washes  away  sin, 
gives  power  over  sin  ;  and  this  power 
alone'  can  save  the  drunkard.  Hear  us,  O 
Lord  our  God,  we  beseech  Thee,  for  these 
men,  for  these  women,  and  (alas  for  their 
youth  !)  for  these  children,  who  are  given  to 
intemperance ;  and  deliver  them  from  the 
destroyer.  Give  them  repentance  unto 
life,  forgiveness  and  peace  of  conscience  ; 
that,  saved  from  death,  they  may  live 
before  Thee  for  ever.  O  Lord,  hear  us 
for  our  land ;  avert  this  evil,  amidst  de- 
served wrath,  from  us ;  deliver  us  from 
this  death  :  that,  humbled  in  the  dust,  we 
may  serve  Thee  in  newness  of  life,  in  and 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

King  Square f  Dec*  3, 1831. 

W.  COLDWELL. 
WESLEYAN  MISSION  IN  CEYLON. 

As  the  state  of  British  India  will  soon 
become  a  subject  of  serious  and  public 
inquiry,  and  as  the  effect  of  all  the  institu- 
tions in  that  country,  whether  moral  or  re- 
ligious, upon  the  manners  and  conduct  of 
the  natives,  will  be  taken  into  consideration, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  public  interest  to 
obtain  from  men,  who  are  qualified  by  the 
public  situations  which  they  have  held,  to 
form  a  statesman-like  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment, an  impartial  estimate  of  the  real 
effects  which  have  hitherto  been  produced 
by  the  Wesleyan  establishments  in  differei^ 
parts  of  the  British  territories,  to  the  ea^f/j^ 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     We  shall  how-  '<  Wmleyan  Mission  House,  Colombo, 

ever  in  the  present  instance,  confine  our  "  Honourable  Sir, 

observations  to  that  branch  of  the  Wesleyan  «  From  the  favourable  manner  in  which 

Mission  in  Asia,  which  is  established  on  you  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 

the  island  of  Ceylon.  our  character  and  pursuits  in  this  island, 

When  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  late  pre-  the  lively  interest  in  our  success  and  pros- 

sident  of  His   Majesty's  council  on  that  perity  which  you  have  always  manifested, 

island,  was  officially  sent  to  England  by  and  the  essential  counsel  and  aid  which  you 

the  local  government  of  the  island,  to  sub-  have  never  ceased  to  afford  us  in  our  mission- 

mit  to  His  Majesty's  ministers  in  this  coun-  ary  work,  we  are  urged,  by  a  grateful  and 

try,  such  measures  as  would  in  his  opinion  unanimous  impulse,    to  address    you  on 

lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  country  your    approaching    departure    from    this 

and  the  people,  he  proposed,  amongst  other  country ;  and  are  persuaded,  that  you  will, 

things,  a  general  system  of  education  for  at  once,  excuse- the  intrasion,  and  accept 

all  the  natives  of  the  island,  consisting  of  of  this  sincere  expression  of  our  sentiments 

about  a  million  of  people ;  some  of  whom  and  feelings. 

are  Catholics,  some  Protestants,  some  Hin-  «  Led  to  this  scene  of  missionary  labour, 
doos,  some  Buddhists,  and  some  Mahome-  instrumentally  by  the  representations  of  it 
dans.    With  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  which  you  gave  to  some  of  the  leading  cha- 
this  system,  Sir  Alexander  suggested,  after  racters  in  our  connection  in  England,  we 
having  examined  attentively  the  Wesleyan  have  been  taught,  by  our  Society,  to  look 
institutions  at  home  and  abroad,   that  it  op  to  you  as  an  honourable  friend  and  well- 
would  be  highly  advisable  for  His  Majesty's  wisher  of  our  undertaking ;  and  we  have 
ministers  in  this  country,  to  hold  out  every  not  been  disappointed.      You  have  gene- 
protection    and    encouragement    in    their  rously  entered  into  our  views ;  you  have,  in 
power  to  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  to  in-  many  instances,  most  disinterestedly  marked 
duce  them  to  establish  a  mission  on  the  out  for  us  stations  of  usefulness,  and  plans 
island  of  Ceylon,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  exertion  ;  and  your  well-timed  cautions, 
of  general  education  of  the  natives,  as  for  advice,  and  support,  have  oftentimes  been 
that    of  disseminating    the    principles  of  of  the  most  essential  service  to  us  in  cir- 
Christianity  amongst  them.    On  this  sub-  cumstances  of  difficulty  and   discourage, 
ject,  he  had  a  great  many  communications  ment,  as  well  as  in  those  of  a  less  difficult 
with  the  late  Dr.  Coke ;  who,  entering  into  and  a  more   gratifying  complexion.      It 
the  plan  suggested  by  Sir  Alexander  John-  would,   therefore,   be  an  omission  which 
ston  with  his  usual  zeal  and  earnestness,  would  be  unbecoming  our  station,  for  the 
determined,  in  consequence  of  the  great  im-  kind  attention  with  which  you  have  honour- 
portance  of  the  object,  notwithstanding  his  ed  us,  were  we  not  to  repeat  to  you  on  this 
advanced  years,  to  proceed  to  Ceylon  him-  interesting  occasion,  our  grateful  acknow- 
self  with  some  missionaries,  and  establish  ledgments  of  all  the  various  public  favours, 
a  mission  on  tiiat  island.  as  well  as  unseen  and  effectual  assista(nces, 
The  age  at  which  the  late  Dr.  Coke  un-  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  received 
dertook  his  mission  to  Ceylon,  his  death  from  you  in  the  furtherance  of  our  common 
upon  his  passage  to  that  .island,  the  subse-  object;  and  in  this  we  shall  be  united  by 
quent  establishment  of  his  intended  mis-  the  thousands  of  our  friends  in  the  United 
sion  upon  it,  the  good    which  has  been  Kingdom  in  particular,  as  well  as  by  all 
derived  from  it,  and  the  various  beneficial  who  wish  well  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel  in 
effects  which  its  labours  have  already  pro-  general.    Permit  us  then.  Honourable  Sir, 
duced  amongst  the  natives  of  that  island,  to  offer    to  you  our  warmest  and   most 
render  interesting  every  circumstance  rela-  respectful  thanks ;  and  to  assure  you,  that 
tive  to  its  proceedings,  and  to  the  conduct  Whde  we  shall  never  forget  the  honourable 
observed  by  every  person  who  was  con-  name  which  has  so  invariably  stood  among 
nected  with  its  success  in  Asia.    Although  the  foremost  of  our  friends  in  this  distant 
Dr.  Coke  died  on  his  passage,  the  other  land,  so  we  shall  Dot  cease  to  pray,  that 
missionaries  reached  Ceylon,  and  established  you,  with  every  branch  of  your  family,  may 
their  mission  on  the  bland.    The  manner  be  ever  remembered  by  our  Divine  Master, 
in  which  the  Wesleyans  have  conducted  even  by  that  Jesus  whose  name  you  have 
themselves,  and  the  effect  produced  by  that  earnestly  desired  that  we  might  publish  with 
conduct,  are  well  shewn  in  the  following  success  among  the  benighted  inhabitants 
Address,  presented  by  the  Wesleyan  mis-    of  this  country,  and  who  hath  said, '  Those 
sionaries  to  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  and  in    that  honour  him,  he  will  honour ;  and  that  a 
his  answer  to  them  on  his  quitting  the  island  cup  of  cold  water  disinterestedly  given  in 
in  1817.  his  name^  shall  not  lose  its  revirard.' 
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^'  Having  been  instrumental  in  introduc- 
ing our  present  sphere  of  action,  you  have 
beheld  us,  in  a  humble  measure,  enterrog 
upon  our  work :  as  yet,  but  little  saving 
efect  has  been  produced.  We  are,  how- 
ever, we  trust,  laying  the  foundation  for 
future  usefulness ;  and  we  intend  patiently 
and  perseveringly  to  proceed  in  imparting 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  until  it  shall 
please  God  to  render  the  communication 
thereof  signally  effectual  to  the  salvation  of 
the  heathens.  We  are  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  final  result ;  we  are  persuaded  it  will 
be  glorious.  The  day  may  be  distant,  but 
we  are  sure  it  will  come,  and  know  it  is 
approaching,  (may  we  be  permitted  to 
see  it!)  when  the  degrading  worship  of 
unholy  demons  shall  universsdly  give  place 
to  the  pure  and  peaceful  service  of  Jesus, 
our  Immanuel;  and  when  the  populous 
jungle  of  Ceylon  shall  resound  with  the  high 
praises  of  Uim  '  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost/ 

''Though  at  a  distance  from  you,  we 
trust  we  shall  still  be  allowed  a  place  io 
your  solicitude ;  and  as  you  have  obligingly 
made  yourself  acquainted  with  our  whole 
economy  and  situation,  we  beg  to  request 
your  services  with  our  committee  and 
friends  in  England,  that  we  may  continue 
to  be  supported  and  reinforced  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  our  endeavours  increase 
ingly  ^Bcient.  They  will  thankfully  re- 
ceive, your  various  communications,  and  we 
shall  no  less  thankfully  enjoy  the  beneficial 
consequences  of  them  from  time  to  time. 

''This  consideration  tends  to  lessen  the 
regret  that  we  feel  at  losing  your  personal 
residence  among  us  in  this  country ;  and 
we  entertain  the  hope,  that  it  may  yet  be 
(he  will  of  Providence  to  return  you  again 
personally  to  assist  his  cause  in  the  Eastern 
world. 

"  We  cannot,  Honourable  Sir,  but  refer, 
with  feelings  of  respectful  sympathy,  to  the 
immediate  cause  of  your  present  removal 
to  Europe ;  the  kind  and  christian  solicitude 
of  your  esteemed  and  respected  lady,  espe- 
cially for  the  improvement  of  the  female 
part  of  the  rising  generation,  renders  our 
loss  two-fold.  May  the  wishes  of  her  lady- 
ship be  folly  carried  into  effect,  and  espe. 
ctally  may  the  rising  institution  near  your  ^ 
hie  residence,  which  was  the  object  of  her 
daily  attention  and  superintendence,  con. 
tinoe  to  flourish,  and  ever  be  a  source  of 
pleasing  satisfaction  to  its  benevolent  foun- 
dress, whose  name  the  chiklren  of  that 
place  will  alwa3r8  be  taught  to  revere  and 
esteem.  We  anienUy  hope  that  the  voyage 
and  change  may  be  propitious,  and  that 
yoQ  may  ihortly  find  yourself  in  your  native 


land,  surrounded  by  your  numerous  and 
cheerful  family,  under  the  most  pleasing 
possible  circumstances. 

With  no  common  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions, do  we  draw  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
letter  already  too  long,  were  it  not  that 
gratitude  is  sometimes  allowed  to  exceed 
limits  prescribed  by  ordinary  niles;  and 
commending  you  and  your  amiable  partner 
and  family  to  the  grace  and  keeping  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  remain,  Honourable 
Sir,  your  much  obliged  and  thankful  hum- 
ble servants, 

**  (Signed  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Wesleyan  MethodistSt  Mission* 
aiiea  in  Ceylon,) 

"JAMBS  LYNCH, Cftoirwian. 
««  W.  M.  HARWARD,  Secretary. 

'*^i/S'U«^22, 1817. 
**  The  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Knt. 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.'' 

"  To  the  above  Address  the  Honourable  the 

Chief  Justice  was  pleased  to  return  the 
following  Answer : — 
*'  Gentlemen, 

**  I  beg  that  you  will  accept  of  my  sin- 
cere and  grateful  thanks  for  the  very  kind 
and  ^very  flattering  manner  in  which  you 
have  been  so  obliging  as  to  communicate 
to  me  your  resolution  of  the  22d  ult.  The 
respect  which  I  entertain  for  your  Society 
at  large,  as  well  as  for  those  members  of  it 
in  particular  with  whom  I  have  the  honout 
to  be  personally  acquainted,  make  me 
fully  aware  of  the  weight  which  is  due  to 
your  opinions ;  and  nothing,  I  assure  you, 
could  be  more  gratifying  to  my  feelings, 
than  to  receive  so  public  and  so  unanimous 
a  mark  of  your  approbation. 

"It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction  I  learn 
from  you,  that  your  Society  in  England  do 
me  the  honour  to  consider  me,  in  some 
measure,  as  the  original  cause  of  the  eistab* 
lishment  of  your  mission  on  this  island. 
The  benefit  which  the  country  has  derived 
from  your  unremitted  exertions,  notwith- 
standing the  innumerable  and  the  unforeseen 
difficulties  which  you  have  had  to  encoun- 
ter, is  acknowledged  by  every  unprejudiced 
person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  real 
nature  of  your  proceedings;  and  the  ex- 
tensive effect  which  has  already  been  pro- 
duced by  your  exertions,  will  enable  your 
friends  to  look  forward,  with  confidence, 
to  what  may  hereafter  be  expected  from 
your  zeal  and  from  your  perseverance. 

"The  progress  which  the  members  of 
your  society  have  made  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  languages  that 
prevail  in  this  country ;  the  extent  of  the 
information  which  you  have  collected,  rela- 
tive to  the  religion,  sciences,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  local  prejudices  of  the  people ; 
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the  care  with  which  you  have  educated 
natives  to  officiate  as  preachers ;  the  assi- 
duity with  which  you  have  yourselves  in- 
structed the  inhabitants  on  religious  and 
moral  subjects;  the  numbers  and  variety 
of  the  English  books  which  you  have  trans- 
lated ;  the  ready  assistance  which  you  have 
afiforded  the  Bible  Society  in  completing 
and  printing  the  new  translation  of  the 
Testament;  the  great  improvement  which 
you  have  introduced  into  the  method  of 
printing  at  Colombo,  and  the  moderate 
prices  at  which  you  have  circulated  the 
most  useful  works,  are  unequivocal  proofs 
of  the  pains  which  you  have  taken  to  dis- 
seminate throughout  India,  by  every  means 
in  your  power,  a  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
and  a  bias  in  favour  of  its  doctrines.  The 
admirable  plan  upon  which  you  have  estab- 
lished schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Colombo, 
Negombo,  Pantura,  Galle,  Matura,  Batti- 
calo,  and  Jaffna,  has  excited  an  universal 
anxiety  amongst  all  classes,  and  amongst  all 
descriptions  of  the  natives,  to  have  similar 
schools  opened  in  every  part  of  the  settle- 
ments ;  the  rule  which  you  have  so  wisely 
adopted,  of  selecting  such  persons  only  for 
masters,  as  may  be  deemed  fit  for  the  situa- 
tion by  Uie  heads  of  the  different  families 
whose  children  they  are  to  instruct,  has 
warmly  interested  those  who  are  parents  in 
the  success  of  your  undertaking;  and  the 
voluntary  manner  in  which  they  have 
offered  you  their  assistance,  is  a  decided  in- 
dication of  the  popularity  of  your  system. 
An  attentive  observation  of  the  character  of 
the  people  of  this  island,  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  enables  me  to  form  some  con- 
jecture as  to  the  probable  effect  of  this 
system;  and  I  have  no. hesitation  whatever 
in  stating  it  to  you,  as  my  decided  opinion, 
that,  should  you  meet  with  the  support 
which  you  deserve  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  you  will,  ere  long,  realize  the 
hopes  of  those  who  are  the  most  sanguine 
in  their  expectation  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Asia. 

"  The  kindness  with  which  you  express 
your  wishes  for  the  recoveiy  of  Lady  John- 
ston, and  the  terms  in  which  you  are  pleased 
to  mention  her  earnest,  though  feeble,  en- 
deavours to  promote  the  establishment  of 
the  school  of  Colpetty,  are  most  flattering 
to  her ; — she  begs  me  to  return  you  her  sin- 
cere thanks,  and  to  assure  you  how  much 
she  regrets  that  the  distressing  and  very 
melancholy  state  of  her  health  has  prevented 
her  of  late  from  attending  so  regularly  as 
she  wished  to  an  institution,  the  success  of 
which  has  never  failed,  under  all  her  suffer- 
ings, to  be  a  source  of  real  consolation  to 
her  mind.     It  was  her  intention,  had  her 


health  permitted  of  her  remaining  in  this 
climate,  to  have  promoted  many  other  in- 
stitutions of  a  similar  nature ;  and  under 
the  urgent  necessity  which  she  feels  of  her 
immediate  return  to  Europe,  she  reflects 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  upon  all  those 
benevolent  measures  which  your  Society, 
from  motives  of  the  purest  philanthropy,  has 
adopted,  for  the  eaucation  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  both 
sexes,  in  every  part  of  this  island. — I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  esteem,  your  most  obliging  and  respect- 
ful servant, 
♦'  (Signed)         ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON." 

The  opinion  contained  in  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston  s  Answer,  is  that  of  a  man  who 
had  attentively  considered  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  natives,  and  had  de- 
voted himself,  in  his  public  and  private 
capacity,  to  raise  their  moral  character 
by  giving  them  a  share  in  the  government 
of  their  country,  by  inducing  them  to  abolish 
the  state  of  domestic  slavery  which  had  sub- 
sisted on  their  island  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  affording  them,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  trial  by  jury,  the  most  powerful 
motive  for  improving  their  education,  and 
increasing  their  value  for  a  character  of 
truth  and  integrity. 

A  testimony  so  favourable,  so  unequivo- 
cally expressed,  and  emanating  from  such 
an  exalted  quarter,  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  that  which  any  phvate  individual 
could  confer.  It  has  both  a  religious,  and 
a  political  aspect;  and  in  each  of  these 
respects  the  Wesleyan  mission  in  Ceylon 
must  have  been  surveyed  by  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  from  that  elevated  and  responsi- 
ble situation  which  he  so  long  filled  with 
integrity  and  honour.  Instead  of  suspect- 
ing that  an  attempt  to  introduce  Christi- 
anity would  create  disorder  in  the  state,  by 
interfering  with  the  prejudices  of  the  na- 
tives ;  according  to  his  views^  founded  on 
long  observation,  no  danger  whatever  was 
to  be  apprehended.  It  also  appears,  in 
his  estimation,  that  the  system  on  which  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries  had  invariably  acted, 
was  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  ac- 
complish this  desirable  object. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  about  six- 
teen years,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
attempt  to  place  the  natives  under  laws  to 
which  they  had  been  total  strans^ers,  to 
favour  them  with  the  privileges  of  English- 
men, or  to  supplant  heathenism  by  Chris- 
tianity, has  in  any  one  instance  been  attended 
with  inconvenience,  or  even  received  with 
feelings  of  stem  and  reluctant  submission. 
Hence,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that 
when  the  concerns  of  India  shall  undei-go  a 
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le^slative  investigation,  the  subject  of 
Christianity  will  occupy  an  interesting 
portion  of  its  councils.  In  this  renovated 
order  of  things  which  is  confidently  expect- 
ed, it  may  be  reasonably  hoped,  that  ob. 
stacles  and  impediments  will  be  removed, 
and  every  facility  afforded  to  zealous  mis- 
sionaries, and  benevolent  private  Christians, 
while  uniting  their  efforts  to  spread  among 
the  heathen  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ. 


CREATION — NO.  I. 
fSictmd  Strits.) 

In  our  efforts,  during  the  year  1831,  to  de- 
pict the  creation  of  Elohim  to  our  fellow, 
men,  it  was  deemed  expedient,  in  the  first 
instance,  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  ele- 
menb  of  this  universe,  viz.  tlie  primitive, 
created  atoms.  These,  therefore,  necessarily 
occupied  our  first  series ;  for  of  these  the 
wHole  universe  is  composed. 

In  this  second  series,  we  must  advance 
from  the  elements  of  bodies,  to  the  bodies 
themselves.  And  here  we  have  a  field  so 
vast,  that  what  is  already  done  appears 
little,  in  comparison  with  what  is  before  us. 
The  outline  of  the  universe  has  been 
sketched  ;  but  to  fill  up  the  parts,  and  finish 
the  subject,  is  a  task  too  arduous  to  con. 
template  without  emotion.  Matter,  simple 
as  created,  seems  easy  to  dilate  upon,  in 
comparison  with  matter  compounded,  and 
appropriated  to  uses  innumerable ;  diverse, 
even  to  extremes,  and  yet  possessing  every 
grade  from  the  lumpish  clod  to  the*  most 
beauteous  of  vegetation,  from  the  most 
diminutive  to  the  highest  of  animation,  from 
the  grain  of  sand  to  the  towering  and  mass- 
ive rock,  and  from  the  minute  vapour  to 
the  mighty  ocean ! 

The  appropriation  of  matter,  in  com- 
pounds, into  moist  and  dry— oceans  and  solid 
land ;  the  vegetation  of  matter  into  forms  and 
hues,  including  powers  of  successive  vege- 
tation from  age  to  age,  by  the  germination 
of  seeds ;  the  appropriation  of  spheres  into 
greater  and  lesser  lights — a  central  sun, 
revolving  moon,  and  wandering  stars ;  the 
animation  of  matter  into  locomotive  (Crea- 
tures, aqueous,  amphibious,  and  aerial,  of 
dimensions  huge,  moderate  and  minute, 
with  the  power  of  generation  from  age  to 
age ;  the  animation  of  matter  into  locomo- 
tive creatures,  earthy  prone  and  elevated, 
of  every  grade  and  form,  with  the  power  of 
generation  from  age  to  age ;  and  finally, 
the  incarnation  of  spirit  in  matter,  with  the 
power  of  generation  from  age  to  age  :  thus 
completing  the  last  link  of  the  mighty 
ch^  which   connects  the    great  •  Creator 


with  His  creatures,  and  the  creatures  with 
the  lumpish  clod,  are  all  before  us,  un. 
touched.  With  these  we  must  grapple,  in 
the  order  of  the  word  of  truth.  If  matter, 
in  its  primitive  form,  detained  us  a  whole 
year,  can  we  look  to  the  termmation  of  the 
discussions  on  all  these  in  another  year? 
At  least,  we  can  try ;  and  if  we  fail,  we  fail 
in  a  noble  cause. 

It  would  seem  a  question,  from  the 
length  of  time  the  created  atoms  remained 
individual,  whether  there  was  sufficient  ge- 
niality in  their  nature  to  induce  an  union  of 
each  with  each  ;  and  if  so,  whether  such 
upion  would  be  permanent  ?  But  to  attain 
an  end,  the  great  Creator  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  the  means.  The  agents  which  He  called 
into  existence  on  the  second  day  of  creation, 
perfectly  sufficed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  purpose,  and  the  experience  of 
ages  proves  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  work  was  performed,  by  the  permanency 
of  the  subjects  then  called  into  existence. 
So  perfect,  indeed,  is  this  union  of  the 
atoms  of  matter,  that,  even  in  this  enlightened 
age,  it  is  a  question  with  the  learned,  whe- 
ther all  the  ingenuity  of  the  ablest  chemists 
have  ever  yet,  by  analysis,  sufficed  to  en- 
able them  to  arrive  at  a  simple  substance. 

Having  already  treated  upon  the  subjects 
noted  by  the  inspired  penman,  in  his  ac- 
count  of  the  first  and  second  days  of  crea- 
tion, we  now  proceed  to  his  narrative  of  the 
third  day.  Gen.  i.  9, 10.  "And  God  said. 
Let  the  waters  under  tlie  heaven  be  ga- 
thered together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the 
dry  land  appear :  and  it  was  so.  And  God 
called  the  dry  land  earth,  and  the  gathering 
together  of  the  waters  called  He  seas  :  and 
God  saw  that  it  was  good."  Or,  as  it  may 
be  rendered  :  Elohim  pronounced,  Let  the 
waters  under  the  heaven  congregate  in  their 
place ;  and  let  the  dry  arise :  and  it  was 
established.  And  Elohim  denominated  the 
dry  earth,  and  the  congregated  waters  de- 
nominated He  seas.  And  Elohim  surveyed 
the  whole,  and,  behold,  it  was  beautifully 
perfect. 

In  describing  creation,  Moses  is  sublime; 
and  in  his  subsequent  descriptions  of  the 
operations  of  the  great  Creator,  a  similar 
grandeur  is  manifest  in  every  sentence  :  his 
diction  never  flags — it  never  becomes  exu- 
berant, and  a  definitive  terseness  marks  its 
progression  from  first  to  last.  In  describing 
an  act  of  creation,  his  language  is,  "Elohim 
pronounced.  Let  the  light  be,  and  the  light 
was  !*'  In  noting  an  operation  or  forma- 
tion, his  language  is,  "Elohim  pronounced. 
Amidst  the  ten-aqueous  fluids,  let  there  be 
an  expansion,  and  let  it  divide  fluids  from 
fluids  !"   With  this  addition, "  And  EloVvi«i 
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formed  the  expansion.**  The  first  is  the 
creation  of  a  substance,  by  an  instantaneous 
act  of  power ;  the  second  is  the  disposing  of 
created  substances  into  definite  forms — in 
infinite  wisdom  determining  the  modes  in 
which  their  relation,  each  with  each,  shall 
subsist,  as  parts  of  the  whole  universe. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  third  day,  we  have 
two  formations  noted  ;  the  first  is  the  water, 
and  the  second  the  earth.  These  formations, 
we  are  told,  are  "  under  the  heaven."  This 
is  the  first  note  of  distinction  with  which 
v^e  are  favoured,  as  to  any  one  orb  in  the 
universe ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  last ; 
for  we  gather  from  the  subsequent  history, 
most  distinctly,  that  these  waters,  or  seas, 
and  this  land,  or  earth,  compose  the  very 
sphere  which  we  inhabit ;  and  that  every 
sentence  in  the  narration  must,  from  this 
point,  be  understood  as  addressed  to  the 
mbabitants  of  this  sphere  alone.  This 
sphere  is  our  terrestrial;  it  is  under  the 
heaven  or  celestial ;  and,  although  the  first 
eight  verses  speak  of  the  universe,  without 
reference  to  any  one  sphere,  hereafter  every 
orb  therein  is  described  in  reference  to  us, 
or  to  our  earth. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  moment  when  all 
the  created  atoms  are  applied  to  their  seve* 
ral  intended  uses:  those  which  were  destined 
to  constitute  fluids  into  ethers,  atmospheres, 
and  waters,  and  those  which  were  destined 
to  constitute  solids  into  stratified  metallic 
and  alluvial  earths.  The  distinction,  for 
the  first  time,  occurs,  of  wet  and  dry,  or 
seas  and  solid  land  ;  and  the  general  term, 
fluids,  applied  to  all  the  created  atoms, 
ceases ;  because  the  general  fluidity  which 
pervaded  the  created  atoms,  while  they 
continued  individual,  ceased  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  associated  each  with  each, 
in  the  solid  aggregates  formed  thereby. 

The  first  substance  noted  in  the  operations 
of  Elohim,  on  this  third  day,  is  water ;  the 
second  is  this  substance  congregated  into 
seas ;  and  the  third  is  the  opposite  of  fluid, 
viz.  dry,  or  firm  land  ;  called,  also,  earth. 
These  substances  severally  claim  our  notice, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear. 

We  proceed  to  the  first  substance,  viz. 
water.  Pure  water  consists  of  two  gases, 
chemically  united  through  the  agency  of 
heat,  viz.  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Hydrogen 
is  the  lightest  of  all  ponderable  matter,  and 
oxygen  floats  freely  in  the  fluid  atmosphere, 
above  as  well  as  below ;  but  water,  although 
it  is  composed  solely  of  these  two  gases, 
has  great  specific  gravity ;  for  a  column  of 
water  thirty-three  feet  in  height,  is  equal  in 
weight  to  a  column  of  atmospheric  air, 
reaching  from  the  earth's  surface  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  atmosphere,  aloft,  which  is 


many  miles  in  height.  Water,  therefore, 
rests  upon  the  solid  substances  of  the  sphere, 
below  the  atmosphere.  It  is  probable  that, 
on  the  union  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  into  the  molecules  of  water,  a  large 
portion  of  latent  caloric  is  disengaged  from 
them  ;  which  circumstance  causes  a  consi- 
derable decrease  of  volume,  and  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  specific  gravity  in  the 
water  formed  ;  and  also  a  sensible  coldness, 
compared  with  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Water  is  transparent,  and  void, 
as  to  taste  or  smell. 

Water  is  capable  of  assuming  various 
forms.  Fluid  cold  water  is  the  most  pon- 
derous ;  it  is  somewhat  lighter  when  crys- 
tallized in  solid  ice ;  yet  lighter  when  crys- 
tallized in  snow;  and  the  lightest  when 
converted  into  vapour.  Ice  floats  in  cold 
water,  but  vapour  floats  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  rises  therein  to  considerable  heights. 
Yet,  when  the  latent  heat  of  vapour  is  sud- 
denly evolved,  it  instantly  becomes  heavier 
than  the  atmosphere  ;  and  descends  in 
crystals  of  hail,  or  snow,  or  in  liquid  drops 
of  rain.  The  presence,  therefore,  or  ab- 
sence of  caloric,  active  or  latent,  afiects 
the  fluidity  as  well  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
water  :  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  light  was 
the  agent,  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Creator, 
by  which  water  was  formed. 

We  come,  secondly,  to  the  congregation 
of  water  into  seas.  Water  is  water,  wherever, 
or  in  whatever  form,  it  exists;  but  all  waters 
are  not  seas,  nor  even  sea-waters.  The  sea 
is  formed,  not  of  pure  water,  but  of  water 
mingled  with  divers  substances,  which  most 
materially  afiect  its  qualities,  and  change  its 
operations  upon  vegetation  and  animation. 
Pure  water  is  not  only  agreeable,  but  salu- 
brious and  nutritious,  yea,  even  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  well-being  of 
terrene  vegetation  and  animation ;  but  sea- 
water  is  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and,  being 
purgative,  wasteful  to  the  systems  of  terrene 
animals  and  vegetables ;  although  the  great 
Creator  has  formed  amphibious  animals, 
fishes,  and  marine  plants,  to  whom  its  wa- 
ters are  genial ;  and  these  live  and  flourish 
therein. 

Sodium  and  chlorine,  which,  combined, 
are  common  salt,  muriate  of  magnesia,  hy- 
drogen,  and  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and 
lime,  are  the  principal  ingredients  with 
which  the  congregated  waters  are  charged 
throughout  those  vast  repositories  called 
seas ;  but  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
in  every  stage  of  corruption,  are  there  also; 
and,  during  long-continued  calms,  cause  the 
ocean  to  emit  a  stench  oflensive  to  the 
organs  of  animation.  Hence  storms,  which 
disturb  the  ocean,  serve  to  purge  it  also ; 
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and  the  awful  surges  which  these  induce, 
tend  to  dissolve  and  precipitate  those  putrid 
substances,  and  restore  to  their  natural  pu- 
rity the  waters  therein. 

The  action  of  light  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  evaporates  the  water  only,  leaving 
all  the  ingredients  mingled  therewith  to  their 
original  repose.  Thus  pure  water  always 
constitutes  the  rain  in  the  atmosphere,  whe- 
ther the  evaporation  of  its  vapour  arose 
from  the  surface  of  fresh  or  salt  waters. 

We  have  at  length  set  our  feet  upon 
terra  finna ;  and  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  third  substance  noted  in  this 
day's  formations;  namely,  dry  or  firm  land ; 
called  also  earth. 

A  solid  may  consist  of  united  atoms; 
such  as  gold,  silver,  &c.  &c.  or  of  atoms 
chemically  united  into  molecules,  and  after- 
wards united  into  masses,  such  as  lime- 
stone, granite,  &c.  &c.  and  these  masses 
may  consist  of  one  kind  of  molecules  or  of 
divers  kinds,  and  in  divers  proportions, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Being  who 
formed  them.  Thus  the  simple  substances 
of  a  sphere  may  be  few  in  number,  while 
varieties  approaching  infinite  may  result 
from  repeated  combinations,  as  to  quantity 
as  well  as  quality.  Of  this  the  great 
Creator  has  availed  himself  to  the  full,  in 
the  formations  of  this,  and,  no  doubt,  every 
sphere  throughout  the  solar  system. 

A  solid  differs  from  a  fluid  essentially. 
A  fluid  consists  of  atoms  or  of  molecules, 
each  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  of 
the  others;  hence,  as  a  mass,  its  parts  have 
no  cohesion,  but  are  disparted  by  the 
simple  insertion  of  a  solid  therein,  without 
resorting  to  force ;  and  whatever  is  inserted 
mto  the  mass,  sinks  or  swims  therein,  ac- 
cording to  the  difierence  of  its  speciflc 
gravity  from  that  of  the  fluid  into  which  it 
is  inserted.  Whereas  a  solid,  whether  it 
consists  of  atoms  or  of  molecules,  or  of 
both,  contains  a  something  which  unites 
the  several  parts  into  one  continuous  whole; 
or,  it  parts  with  heat  or  a  liquid,  which  dis- 
parted its  particles,  and  contracts  itself 
into  a  solid ;  and  thus,  possessing  cohesion, 
it  cannot  be  divided  without  resorting  to 
force :  and  whatever  is  brought  into  con* 
tact  with  this  mass,  is  either  repelled  by  or 
rests  upon  it,  without  reference  to  the  spe- 
cific gravity  either  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
A  flud  substance,  as  well  as  a  solid  sub- 
ataooe,  most  have  whereon  to  rest ;  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  every  sphere  in  the 
system  is  this  point;  and  every  atom  in 
€»ch  sjdiere  ana  atmosphere  tends  by  the 
laws  of  gravity  towards  this  centre,  and 
proceeds,  through  the  open  spaces,  to  the 
nearest  point  thereto,  in  those  open  spaces. 


But  solids  are  also  different  from  fluids  in 
their  active  operations.! 

While  fluids  act  with  an  equal  pressure 
upon  every  thing  beneath  and  around 
them,  they  accommodate  themselves  to 
every  inequality  in  the  surface  of  the  sub- 
stance on  which  they  rest  or  against  which 
they  lean,  penetrate  every  orifice,  insinuate 
themselves  into  every  cavity  to  which 
there  is  the  most  minute  opening,  and  yet 
always  preserve  a  horizontal  surface ;  taking 
the  very  Term  of  the  sphere  on  which,  or 
in  which,  they  are  recumbent :  because  this 
form  lodges  every  part  of  the  surface  on 
the  nearest  point  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 
But  solids  frequently  rest  upon  certain 
points  or  parts,  are  rent  into  huge  ravines 
or  chasms,  present  vast  caverns,  or  tower- 
ing precipices,  inequalities  of  surface  in 
perfect  contrast — now  high  in  the  air,  a 
mountain — now  deep  below  the  horizon, 
the  bottom  of  an  unfathomable  ocean — then 
a  plane,  inclined,  instead  of  horizontal, 
crowned  with  an  escarpment,  elevated, 
abrupt  and  rugged,  or  mild  and  playful — 
a  landscape  of  delights.  Cohesion  holds  all 
the  parts  together  in  the  one  substance,  so 
that  the  whole  must  move,  or  all  is  at  rest ; 
and  the  absence  of  cohesion  in  the  other, 
leaves  every  portion  thereof  to  the  certain 
and  incessant  operations  of  gravitation. 
Taking  these  principles  in  our  hands,  we 
may  behold  with  delight,  how  the  great 
Creator  formed  the  sphere  which  we  in- 
habit, and,  firom  these  premises,  gather  the 
mode  in  which  He  fashioned  all  the  rest. 

The  building  up  or  formation  of  a  sphere 
was  an  epitome  of  the  erection  of  the  uni- 
verse. All  the  agents,  therefore,  which 
were  called  into  existence,  and  appointed, 
each  to  its  distinct  office,  by  the  great 
Creator,  on  the  day  of  the  expansion,  were 
placed  in  requisition  on  this  occasion.  For 
when  all  the  created  atoms  were  assorted 
and  placed  in  due  proportions,  in  such 
quantities  and  at  such  distances,  in  primary 
or  secondary  planets,  as  infinite  wisdom- 
deemed  meet  to  form  this  universe,  on  the 
day  of  the  expansion,  as  these  atoms  were 
yet  individual,  and  consequently  in  a  fluid 
state,  they  stood  in  need  of  this  final  ope- 
ration, in  order  to  constitute  solids  as  well 
as  fluids ;  and  thus  adapt  the  spheres  to  the 
great  purposes  for  which  they  were  cre- 
ated; namely,  nurseries  of  vegetation  and 
animation,  and  habitations  fraught  with 
rich  varieties  and  mines  of  treasure  for 
man. 

Waters  float  in  the  form  of  vapour  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  descend  in  rains  upon 
the  earth  in  very  copious  floods.  Waters, 
therefore,  as  they  fall  upon  the  earth,  lod^e 
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ill  every  cavity,  overflow  the  humble  plains; 
and,  were  they  not  carried  off",  would  inun- 
date tlie  earth's  surface  :  aud  were  it  not 
that  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  lower  than  the 
earth,  the  cpngregated  waters  would  over- 
flow, to  the  drowning  of  the  sphere.  How 
appropriate  then,  is  the  language  of  inspi- 
ration, "Let  the  dry  appear."  For  the 
word  land,  printed  in  italics,  is  an  inter- 
polation in  the  English  version  of  the 
bible,  **  Let  the  dry  arise."  In  this  com- 
mand, and  its  consequent  erection  by  the 
great  Creator,  we  behold  the  earth  arise  in 
such  a  form  that  the  complete  drainage  of 
tlie  sphere  follows,  as  a  thing  of  course. 
A  most  important  object  this,  and  one 
without  which  it  would  be  no  earth  for  us^ 
but  one  wide  waste  of  waters ;  and  to  this 
important  object,  the  drainage  of  the  sphere, 
we  must  attend. 

In  forming  the  earth,  it  seems  then  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
capable  of  self-drainage;  not  only  in  the 
first  instance,  but  during  all  the  ages  of  its 
existence,  as  a  habitable  globe,  for  it  is  too 
vast  a  labour  for  man  to  undertake  with 
success.  Is  this  the  case  ?  It  is.  The 
crust  of  the  earth  is  formed  of  numerous 
inclmed  planes,  and  of  their  terminations 
or  escarpments ;  and  within  these  inclined 
planes  are  fissures  or  veins,  through  which 
waters  filter,  ooze,  or  run  iu  copious 
streams.  It  is  principally  at  and  near  the 
escarpment,  or  most  elevated  ends  of  these 
inclined  planes,  that  the  waters  enter ;  for 
these  dense  masses,  projected  high  into  the 
atmosphere,  there  condense  the  vapours, 
and  induce  copious  rains,  and  by  these  a 
bead  is  formed,  which  presses  upon  the 
streams  below,  forcing  them  forwards 
through  every  chink  ;  and  frequently 
driving  the  water  out  in  springs  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  for  the  use  of  vegetation 
and  animation  on  thirsty  lands  of  every 
grade  below.  Thus  a  drainage  beneath 
the  surface  everywhere  exists,  in  constant 
action. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, formed  of  high  and  low,  mountain 
and  vale ;  and  all  its  slopes  admit  gravi- 
tation to  bear  down  the  floods  of  elevated 
districts  to  the  seas  below.  When  we 
follow  the  meanderings  of  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  view  it  winding  from  vale  to 
vale  in  force,  here  the  rock  cleft  to  admit 
its  passage,  there  a  deep  ravine  reserved  to 
aflbrd  its  roaring  cataracts  course ;  anon  a 
headlong  torrent  thundering  down  a  steep, 
and  then  a  stream,  by  headlands  pushed 
aside ;  now  flowing  east,  now  south,  now 
west ;  beset  on  every  side  by  precipice,  or 
mount,   or  thwarted    by  huge   rocks,   aa 


island  in  its  course,  at  length  escaping  to 
the  ample  vale,  a  broad  and  placid  stream, 
verdure  and  joy  distributing,  and  contem- 
plate the  thousand  acres,  at  once  drained: 
and  watered  by  its  course,  we  take  a  lesson 
fix)m  His  works,  where  all  is  wisdom — 
where  nothing  is  in  vain.  If  much  remains 
to  man,  of  the  minute>  even  here,  and  these 
drainages  were  all  his  toils,  well  would  they 
consist  with  man's  primeval  exercise  in 
Eden,  "To  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it.'* 

W.  CoLDWELL. 

King  Square,  Oct.  31,  1831. 
(To  be  continued) 

NEW  year's    day  ;    OR  A  RETROSPECTIVE 

REVERY. 
By  Rev.  J.  Young. 


■     ■         Janique  bifrontia  imago.— Fi>i^.  JEn.  viii.  180r 

In  two-faced  Janus  we  this  moral  find- 
While  we  look  forward,  we  shoald  look  behind. 

"  Lo !  to  his  task  the  infant  year 
Comes  forth."  Anon. 

New  year's  day  has  at  length  arrived ! 
yes,  notwithstanding  the  tardy  flow  of  mi- 
nutes, hours,  weeks,  and  months,  of  whicfi 
the  old  year  was  made  up,  it  has  come ! 
and  with  it  a  thousand,  thousand  high-day 
emotions.  Fondly  cherished  hopes,  which, 
during  the  lagging  periods  of  the  closing 
months  of  the  past  year,  have  possessed 
our  bosoms,  may  not,  indeed,  have  been 
realized,  still  hope  on  many  subjects  exists, 
and  certainty  on  one  point,  at  least,  is  en- 
joyed. The  present  year  may  bring  us 
into  the  enjoyment  of  those  desired  things 
which  imagination  has  made  indispensable ; 
or,  if  such  should  never  be  possessed,  the 
point  of  certainty,  to  which  we  have  ar- 
rived at  is,  that  the  past  is  gone  for  ever ! 
The  cares  and  disappointments  of  the  de- 
parted months  are  buried  with  the  periods 
which  have  elapsed ;  and,  although  others 
of  a  similar  character  may  arise,  those,  at 
least,  which  have  disappeared,  we  are  cer- 
tain, never,  never  will. 

During  the  past  year,  fire  and  sword 
have  desolated  and  unpeopled  some  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  our  world.  The  widow's 
wail,  the  orphan's  cries,  and  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  and  dying,  have  blended  in 
inharmonious  accordance.  The  pestilence 
has  stalked  forth  at  noonday,  slaughtering 
its  thousands,  irrespective  of  rank,  or  age, 
or  sex,  or  station  ;  nor  has  its  fearful  ravages 
ceased,  even  amid  the  dark  and  melancholy 
hours  of  midnight^ — 

"  Men  dropp'd 
Into  cormption,  thick  as  wintrir  blights 
Upon  the  blackened  bushes.    Hill  and  dale, 
Hamlet  and  city,  groan'd  with  ghastly  piles 
Of  green-eyed  dead :  the  houses  turn'd  to  tombs. 
Ana  they  who  roam'd  the  desert's  dewless  wilds' 
Were  plague-smit  by  the  way." 
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Gaunt  fiimine  has  mingled  in  the  dreadful 
iftaf,  or  added  borron  to  the  horrid 
Kcoe.  The  gasping  yelb  of  bungiy  tfaoi>- 
ands  late  been  boroe  apon  the  wings  of 
ihewiodstooiireav.  The  wails  of  mothen^ 
It  whoR  milklesB  breasts  dead  inSuits  oestp- 
led,  hive  entered  our  hearts,  while  myriadsy 


**  RMtod  hf  Ibc  peat  of  ftmiiM**  toach, 
Did  ■ttrgrr  o«t,  and  choke  cknoMlTM  with  criM 

rordcttCI^ 

Eren  tbe  solid  earth,  as  if  indignant  at  the 
crimes  perpetrated  by  its  inhabitants,  has 
^jeared,  with  convabive  throbs,  heaping 
together,  in  one  promiscuous  ruin,  temples, 
palaces,  and  cottages ;  or,'gaping  wide,  has 
received  into  its  bowels  the  bodies  of 
shrieking  mntilated  thousands.  Fierce 
cai^ering  winds  have  joined  in  tbe  wild 
cproar;  and  what  other  vbitations  of  anger 
had  spared,  has  been  dashed  to  destructioo 
by  their  resistless  (my. 

All  this  I  have  heard  of,  but  have  neither 
96£n  nor  lelt^!  A  kind  providence  has 
tTirofWD  its  protecting  arms  around  me  and 
mine,  and,  hence,  mischief  could  not  get 
a!,iior  destruction  overwhelm  me.  Flowers 
have  strewed  my  path,  not  unmixed,  it  is 
tnie,  with  thorns,  and  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity has  canopied  my  head,  obscured 
only  occasionally  by  a  passing  cloud. 

I  never,  even  when  a 

"  WhjBin*  aehooSboT,  with  Mtchel, 
And  dnainiT  morntiis  fliee,  cieepiug  Wu  Mnfl 
UavillcB^T  to  iehool," 

as  the  bard  of  Avon  has  it,  was  famous  in 
accuuBting  philosophically  for  my  thoughts: 
iodeed,  they  were  seldom  of  much  impoi^ 
■ne,  or  of  long  continuance;  and  now, 
even  ahfaoagh  age  has  thrown  its  silvery 
caol  over  my  head,  and  the  bending  form 
of  yean,  which  once  I  reverenced,  1ms  be- 
eome  my  own ;  still,  I  am  bat  little  im- 
proved in  this  paiticalar.  Thoughts,  like 
dreams, — half  our  thoughts  may,  perhaps, 
with  propriety  be  called  waking  dreams — 
come  and  go,  I  know  not  how.  It  witt 
not,  thenefbre,  appear  singular,  that  I  am 
perfectly  onable  to  account  for  the  desultory 
lambHTigs  of  my  mind,  on  the  present 
oecasioo.  They  might,  indeed,  have  be- 
oome  eotleded  and  rational,  had  they  been 
aUowed  to  oontinoe ;  bat,  alas  1  they  were 
evanescent  as  they  were  illusive ;  for,  while 
codeavoaring  to  **  mould  and  fix  "  them,  I 
WM  hoiried  away,  with  miimagined  speed, 
frofli  Ifae  world  of  real  existence,  and  intro- 
daeed,  umM  ceremomey  into  the  region  of 
nosubslaotial  vision. 

The  son  had  reached  its  greatest  alti- 
tode,  and  enveloped  in  its  sphery  radiance 
the  visible  cicaitioD.  At  tbe  same  time,  a 
ioft  breese,  which  perfumed  tbe  air  with 
aninatic  odour,  qoauified  the  blazing  heat, 
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rendering  that  a  subdoing  hixuiy,  which 
could  otherwise  have  been  perfectly  insuf. 
ferable.  A  scene,  so  extensive  and  beauti- 
fiil,  as  infinitely  to  surpass,  not  only  what 
I  had  ever  before  beheld,  but  beyond  what 
tbe  fejcioating  powers  of  the  poet  had  ever 
described,  opened  before  me.  Neither  the 
singular  fertility  of  Thessaly's  Arcadian 
scenery,  above  whose  extensive  vale  the 
sublime  heights  of  Olympus,  Ossa,  TEta, 
Pindus,  and  Pelion,  raise  their  beautiful 
ridges,  as  if  to  adorn  and  defend;  nor 
Bceotia,  abounding  as  it  does  with  fertiliz- 
ing streams  and  spacious  lakes,  united  with 
its  fascinating  appendage  of  classic  moun- 
tains, Parnassus  and  Helicon;  nor  even 
Italy,  that  land  of  sun  and  sofbiess,  ever 
presented  to  my  enraptured  sight  views  of 
such  nameless  beauty.  Want  of  any  kind 
did  not  exist,  and,  hence,  desire  was  no 
sooner  felt  thmi  gratified. 

My  spirit  had  insensibly  become  ab. 
sorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  this  new 
world  of  wonders  which  I  beheld,  when 
distant  music  stole  upon  my  ear,  not  only 
of  a  kind  entirely  unlike  any  to  which  I 
had  ever  before  listened,  but  which  pro- 
duced emotions  in  my  mind,  altogether 
new  and  unaccountable,  so  as  to  set  at  de- 
fiance all  attempts  to  describe  or  define  it 
by  any  known  egression.  It  was  at  once 
wild  and  plaintive,  animating,  yet  subduing. 
Gradually,  yet  imperceptibly,  it  drew  near 
and  yet  nearer.  My  eye  turned  mechani- 
cally towards  the  point  whence  the  sound 
proceeded,  when,  as  if  emerging  from  a 
cloud  of  newly-raised  dust,  a  youthful  fe- 
male figure,  of  exquisite  form,  appeared 
before  me ;  and,  in  the  most  fascinating  atti- 
tude moved  airily  towards  my  resting-place. 
Flowers  appeared  to  spring  beneath  her 
feet ;  but  she  had  no  sooner  passed  them, 
than  they  either  shrivelled  up,  as  if  smitten 
by  the  sirocco  of  tbe  desert,  or  a  tough  and 
unsightly  barrenness  almost  immediately 
followed. 

I  perceived,  on  a  nearer  approach,  that 
her  hair  was  braided  with  a  ureath  of 
flowers,  while  one  or  two  small  auburn 
ringlets,  as  if  by  accident,  had  escaped,  and 
played  on  her  cheeks,  which  were  con- 
stantly animated  by  a  smile.  Her  dress, 
which  was  of  the  most  lustrous  colours, 
and  of  gossamer  brightness,  fluttered  in  the 
gende  air,  which  her  motion  increased. 
The  music  that  I  had  heard  proceeded 
from  an  instrument  which  my  hit  visitant 
carried  in  her  hand.  Of  its  precise  cha- 
racter, as  to  its  class  or  tone,  lean  furnish 
no  particular  information.  It  sent  forth 
most  eloquent  music ;  wonderfully  stranpre, 
nor .  less     entrancing.      Among    its    full 
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majestic  swells,  it  might,  without  any 
effort  of  fancy,  have  been  imagined,  tliat 
all  the  various  instruments  which  the  an- 
cients knew,  or  which  the  moderns  use, 
were  sounding  with  enchanting  melody. 
Suddenly,  the  harmony  died  away,  as  if  to 
give  additional  effect  to  what  was  to  follow. 
A  deep  silence  succeeded ;  it  was  as  an 
allowed  breathing-time  to  the  spirit,  which 
astonishment  had  bound  up  in  its  mystic 
bands.  The  pause  was  of  short  duration ; 
for  notes,  even  more  delectable  than  those 
to  which  I  had  before  listened,  floated  upon 
the  breath  of  heaven,  as  the  maiden  sang 
a  soft  air — 

And  when  the  stilly  silence  broke. 
As  warbled  forth  her  magic  tongue. 

It  seem'd  as  if  an  angel  spoke, 
Or  some  unearthly  being  sang. 

And  yet  there  was  no  effort  made, 

No  anxious  striving  to  excel ; 
It  was— but  language  is  not  made 

To  speak  the  nameless,  powerful  spell. 

As  she  sang,  1  perceived  an  hoary,  but 
athletic  figure,  moving  towards  her,  with 
alarming  celerity,  bearing  in  his  hand  a 
naked  scythe,  with  which  he  mowed  down 
all  that  opposed  his  progress.  The  instru- 
ment glittered  fearfully  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun;  but  neither  it,  nor  its  sturdy  bearer, 
produced  any  effect  upon  the  fair  trouba- 
dour. She  still  continued  her  enchanting 
strains  of  invitation. 

I  continued  to  gaze,  with  increasing  sur- 
prise, and  soon  beheld  crowds  rushing 
from  every  quarter,  and  pressing  round  the 
fair  one's  pei'son.  These  were  of  all  ages, 
from  the  stripling  of  a  few  years  old,  to  the 
aged  and  decrepit,  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  lengthened  days ;  and  all  ranks 
of  society  seemed  to  forget  distinction,  while 
fascinated  by  the  personage  to  whose  tones 
they  listened.  To  each  she  was  equally 
attentive,  and  gave  her  smiles  as  freely  to 
,  the  half-clothed  plebeian,  as  to  the  gor- 
geously apparelled  monarch.  Each  indivi- 
dual displayed  the  utmost  anxiety  to  press 
into  her  favour ;  and  as  she  administered  to 
the  crowd,  from  a  vessel  which  glittered 
like  gold,  an  intoxicating  beverage,  they 
unanimously  crowned  her  as  a  goddess, 
and  bowed  down  and  worshipped  her. 
Even  haughty  kings,  and  imperious  nobles, 
laid  their  .honours  at  her  feet,  and,  with  a 
servility  equally  humiliating  as  that  dis- 
played by  the  pauper,  eagerly  swore  fealty 
to  her. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  behold, 
pressing  through  the  motley  group,  a  host  of 
females!  Nothing  could  oppose  them; 
they  advanced,  even  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  their  only  deity ;  and,  while  they 
were  exposed  to  every  kind  of  indignity. 


at  which  I  imagined  modesty  would  have 
blushed,  or  turned  pale,  they  braved  the 
whole,  for  a  smile  from  the  goddess. 

Close  by  the  side  of  these,  was  ranged 
a  multitude  of  personages,  who  were  hab- 
ited in  black  robes,  some  of  whom  had 
mitres  upon  their  heads.  These  having 
argued  with  the  assembly  upon  the  folly 
of  their  bowing  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess, 
turned,  and  fell  down  before  her  them- 
selves. The  several  evolutions  performed 
by  the  worshippers  before  the  deity,  were 
of  the  most  disgusting  order,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  accompanied  by  noises  of  the 
most  deafening  description. 

Meanwhile,  the  personage  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  with  the  scythe  in  his  hand, 
drew  near  the  assembly;  few,  however, 
among  them  perceived  his  approach,  and 
even  these  turned  away  their  sight  from 
the  tokens  of  his  advance.  Still,  as  he 
came  on,  attempts  were  made,  by  some,  to 
prevent  his  so  speedy  progress,  but  in  vain ; 
no  barrier  which  could  be  raised,  formed 
the  least  obstacle  to  his  march.  Presently, 
I  saw  one  and  another  dragged  from  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  by  a  dreadful-visaged 
form,  in  the  commission  of  the  athletic 
personage.  Their  shrieks  were  most  ap- 
palling, and  their  resistance  and  entreaties 
were  of  the  most  violent  order ;  but,  neither 
shrieks,,  nor  resistance,  nor  prayers  availed ; 
they  were  borne  off,  and  my  eye  followed 
them,  writhing  beneath  the  grasp  of  their 
detainer,  until  they  entered  an  awful  gloom, 
which  vision  could  not  penetrate.  Some 
few,  immediately  connected  with  those 
who  were  borne  away,  appeared  for  a 
while  to  grieve  at  their,  loss;  but  it  was 
soon  evident  that  they  had  only  assumed 
the  form  of  sorrow,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
thing  itself:  nay,  in  many  cases,  it  was  a 
visible  cause  of  joy,  although  parents  even 
were  the  individuals  who  had  been  seized, 
as,  by  their  fell,  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
goddess  was  enjoyed  by  them ;  hence,  they 
dashed  away  a  tear  whidi  tliey  might  have 
forced  from  their  eye,  and  pursued  the 
devoirs  with  increased  avidity.  The  ma- 
jority was  ignorant  of  the  loss  of  their 
fellows,  and  pressed  onward  in  their  acts 
of  dedication. 

Still,  Pleasure  (for  that  I  had  learned, 
was  the  general  appellation  which  the  god- 
dess assumed,  although  she  was  known  to 
her  devotees  under  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  titles,)  continued,  by  her  new  and 
increasing  fescinations,  to  attract  numbers  to 
her  shrine.  Suddenly,  she  assumed  a  form 
which  I  had  not  before  beheld.  Virtue 
seemed  to  stand  embodied  before  me: 
innocency   beamed   from   her  mild    and 
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alluring  eye.  I  felt  her  syren  voice  enter  my 
soul.  Instantly  I  made  an  effort  to  rise, 
and  follow  her  inviting  tones:  but  had 
scarcely  advanced  a  pace,  before  I  felt 
unable  to  proceed ;  some,  until  then,  un- 
seen hand  held  me.  I  turned  to  look  at  my 
detainer^  when  I  perceived  my  two  invalua- 
ble firiends  beside^me.  Education  and  Con- 
science. Still  I  could  not  determine  which  of 
the  two  prevented  my  progress.  I  imagine, 
however,  that  both  had  exerted  their  in- 
fluence on  the  occasion,  and  that  the  latter 
had  been  assisted  by  the  former.  I  strug- 
gled a  while  for  freedom,  and  at  lengtli  at- 
tained it.  At  first,  however,  I  advanced  by 
slow  and  cautious  steps  towards  the  throne, 
and  at  times  felt  more  than  half  inclined  to 
retuni  to  the  spot  I  had  left ;  but,  on  gazing 
at  the  path  by  which  I  had  travelled,  I 
perceived  so  much  dreariness  and  gloom  be- 
shrowding  it,  as  at  once  appalled,  and  de- 
teraiined  me  to  urge  my  way  towards  the 
rosy  path  which  yet  appeared  before. 

The  goddess  beheld  my  approach,  and 
at  every  symptom  of  irresolution,  she  shot 
from  her  basilisk  eye  such  an  overpower. 
iDg  influence,  as  drew  me  insensibly  on- 
wards. I  felt,  however,  as  I  advanced,  that 
the  road  was  not  so  delightful  as  it  had  in 
prospect  appeared  :  even  among  the  flowers 
which  I  had  noticed,  poisonous  thorns, 
which  I  had  not  in  the  distance  perceived, 
sprung  up  and  pierced  me.  Slill  I  pushed 
forward,  being  determined,  maugre  all 
difficulties,  to  reach  the  throne.  The  god- 
dess beheld  my  purpose,  and  most  conde- 
scendingly stretched  forth  her  hand  towards 
me.  I  was,  as  I  imagined,  on  the  point  of 
laying  hold  on  it,  when  my  friend  Conscience, 
who  bad  followed  me  through  the  crowd, 
placed  himself  before  my  eyes.  The  mild 
benignity,  and  approving  countenance,  which 
in  former  times  I  had  seen  him  wear,  was 
now  changed — his  heavy  frown  startled  me ; 
and  yet  I  could  perceive  some  marks  of 
sorrow  mingled  with  his  sternness.  I  had, 
indeed,  caught  occasionally  a  faint  sight  of 
him  as  I  advanced  towards  the  seat  of  the 
deity,  but,  instantly  turning  my  eye  to  the 
smiling  goddess,  I  escaped  the  pain  which  his 
presence  might  otherwise  have  occasioned  : 
but  now,  turn  which  ever  way  I  might,  he 
stood  always  fronting  me.  He  expostulated, 
and  I  answered  :  a  kind  of  maniacal  giati- 
ficatioD  possessed  me,  as  I  found  means  to 
meet  his  objections  to  my  proceeding. 
Again  and  again,  however,  he  returned  to 
the  attack;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
yielding  to  his  authority,  when  the  goddess 
herself  kindly  came-  to  my  assistance.  She 
had  now  thrown  aside  all  that  could  be 
deemed  objectionable  in  her  appearance, 


and  my  stern  Mentor  even~  relaxed  in  his 
austerity.  Pleasure  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  bore  me  away  triumphantly 
in  her  arms,  almost  out  of  sight  of  my 
morose  adviser. 

Hitherto  I  had  contemplated  the  goddess 
by  the  light  of  day  alone.  I  soon  perceived, 
however,  that  her  chief  power  of  fascination 
was  during  the  hours  of  night ;  at  least,  thkt 
then  her  dominion  over  her  votaries  is  most 
entire.  As  we  approached  her  palace,  I 
beheld  a  thousand  blazing  tires,  which  at 
once  outshone  the  pale  silver  moon,  and 
the  thousand  thousand  trembling  stars  which' 
spangled  the  arch  of  heaven. 

We  entered,  without  any  annoyance, 
through  a  portal,  which  my  conductress 
called  Innocent  Amusement.  Here  I  per- 
ceived numbers,  like  myself,  who  had  been 
recently  dehvered  from  the  threatening 
vociferations  of  Conscience,  pushing  on  to 
another  little  apartment,  yet  more  highly 
illuminated,  called  Little  Harm.  Here  the 
forms  of  strict  propriety,  even,  were  dis- 
pensed with,  and  frequently  declaimed 
against.  The  loose  jest  and  the  loud  song 
occasionally  were  heard ;  in  some  parts  of 
the  spacious  place,  friendly  gaming  was 
entered  into  with  an  avidity  and  zeal  which 
I  imagined  professed  gamesiers  could 
scarcely  have  exceeded.  I  had  not  been 
long  here,  when  I  was  again  annoyed  by 
my  invincible  attendant  Conscience.  He 
seemed  like  the  shade  of  myself ;  go  which- 
soever way  I  might,  he  was  there.  1  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  assuring  him  that  my 
intentions  were  perfectly  pure ;  and  that 
the  company  in  which  I  then  was,  would 
be  a  security  for  my  future  conduct,  as  I 
pointed  to  my  spiritual  teacher,  who  at 
that  moment  I  perceived  among  the  com- 
pany  with  several  old  professors  of  religion. 
He  was  evidently  suspicious,  and  yet  he 
retired  with  a  salutary  caution. 

For  a  while,  I  attended  to  the  admoni- 
tions which  Conscience  had  given  me ;  but 
an  invitation  from  a  respectable  person  who 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  presiding 
deity,  to  witness  at  least  the  hilarity  of  the 
company  in  an  interior  chamber  of  the 
palace  of  Pleasure,  induced  me  to  proceed. 
Step  by  step  I  continued  to  advance,  while 
each  succeeding  scene  of  enjoyment  filled 
me  with  insatiable  desire  to  visit  those  be- 
yond me. 

Pleasure  now  assumed  a  more  than  half- 
commanding  aspect.  Nothing  terrified, 
for  even  her  authority  was  fascinating,  I  re- 
plied with  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  to  the 
ghost  of  his  father : — "  Lead  on,  TU  follow." 
There  was  even  a  frantic  recklessness  in  my 
feelings  and  in  my  proceedings.      I  JhlM 
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QQw  gained  the  grand  banqueting  hall  of  this 
superb  palace.  At  the  time  of  my  entry, 
it  was  crowded  with  votaries,  from  every 
walk  of  life.  I  could  easily  describe  a  host 
of  characters  who  were  then  figuring  away 
in  sUl  the  luxury  of  s^e — but  I  forbear ; 
it  would  be  a  blot  upon  my  country, 
and — 

"  island,  wi|h  all  thy  fanlu,  I  lore  Uim  stilL" 

To  draw  aside  the  vail,  would  be  to  expose 
scenes  which  would  shock  an  infidel;  or 
to  arm  tlie  opposers  of  truth  and  righteous- 
nesai  with  weapons  of  the  most  destructive 
Qrder>  and  make  the  sons  of  Belial,  with 
Satanic  exultation,  cry — "Ah !  ah  I  so  would 
^e  have  it." 

.  The  high«raised  throne  of  the  goddess  of 
Pleasure  was  composed  of  every  kind  of 
alluring  material,  of  which  the  imagination 
can  have  any  notion.  Upon  it  sat  the 
deity,  distributing  her  favours  most  lavishly, 
as  her  votaries  made  application ;  and  yet 
X  could  not  perceive  one  who  was  satisfied, 
although  all  could  enjoy  the  possessed. 
Such  a  scene  of  discord  and  confusion 
never  before  was  seen  as  in  this  apartment. 
Every  species  of  infamy,  even  of  the  most 
disgusting  order,  was  allowed  and  exercised. 
Each  party,  and  almost  each  individual,  had 
their  particular  object  in  view,  and,  without 
scarcely  noticing  others,  they  pressed  after 
their  own  gratification.  Aged  matrons  and 
delicate  females  here  lost  their  temper  and 
their  beauty,  sacrificed  their  place  even  in  the 
temple  of  Pleasure,  and  offered  up  their 
reputation  at  the  shrine  of  their  fascinating 
goddess. 

I  had  not  been  long  within  this  spacious 
saloon,  before  an  intoxicating  giddiness 
seized  me ;  and  while  I  drank  largely  of 
the  nectareous  streams  which  flowed  round 
the  place,  and  courted  the  taste,  I  felt  a 
dissatisfaction,  for  which  I  had  no  means 
of  accounting.  I  had  ahready  advanced  to 
the  very  throne  of  Pleasure,  and  no  enjoy- 
ments which  the  goddess  had  to  impart 
were  withheld  from  me:  still  I  wanted 
something  I  did  not  possess,  and  could  not 
define.  I  imagined  I  perceived,  floating  in 
empty  space,  and  encircling  the  whole  of 
the  revellers,  "  Vanity  of  vanity,  all  is  vanity, 
and  vexation  of  spirit.''  I  was  endeavour, 
ing  to  divert  my  attention  from  the  sight, 
and  from  the  thoughts  the  sight  produced, 
by  diving  into  a  fount  of  ambrosial  felicity, 
the  nature  of  which  is  to  cause  an  entire 
forgetfulness  of  the  past,  and  contempt  of 
the  future,  when,  suddenly,  I  was  smitten 
by  one  of  the  scythe-bearer's  emissaiies, 
>^  called  Disease,  who  lay  concealed  in  the 
fount  of  felicity.  Scarcely  had  the  blow 
been  given,  before  Conscience,  with  a  voice 


of  deadful  accusation,  and  a  frown  tern- 
fically  threatening,  stood  before  me.  1 
strove  again  to  soften  his  brow,  but  in  vain ; 
my  sophistry  had  £[iiled  me,  and  I  now 
felt  the  correctness  of  the  statement — 

**  Ko  weapon  can  aaoh  deadl:f  woonds  impart, 
As  Conscieace,  roos'd,  iomota  uponfU^e  heart." 

The  goddess,  who  had  before  smiled  so 
graciously,  deserted  me.  As  she  retreated, 
the  mask  which  she  had  assumed,  and  by 
which  I  had  been  deceived,  fell  off;  and 
her  &ce,  distorted  with  every  fell  passion, 
and  wrinkled  and  deformed  by  disease,  was 
presented.  With  a  cruel  mockery,  more 
bitter  than  I  imagined  rage  itself  could  have 
displayed,  she  taunted  and  jeered  me.  The 
obsequious  crowds  too,  who  had  lately 
vowed  eternal  and  unchanging  regards,  as 
if  fearing  a  similar  stroke  with  myself  by 
continuing  with  me,  fled  with  precipitant- 
ness,  and  I  was  left  alone,  wounded  and 
wretched. 

During  my  attendance  upon  Pleasure^ 
I  had  neglected  all  business,  and  incurred 
a  variety  of  expenses,  which  I  now  had  no: 
means  of  meeting.  Without  pity  or  cod-< 
cem  for  my  miserable  condition,  I  was 
dragged  to  the  bar  of  Justice.  The  charges 
preferred  against  me  were  proved  roost 
clearly,  and  orders  were  issued  for  my  im- 
mediate execution  :  not  only  for  obligations 
which  I  could  not  discharge,  but  for  rebel* 
lion  against  the  sovereign  to  whom  I  owed 
implicit  obedience,  but  whose  service  I 
had  deserted,  when  I  joined  with  the  parw 
tisans  of  Pleasure ;  Conscience  continued  to 
frown  upon  me,  pitiless  as  the  bosom  of 
"  Milton's  Lucifer, "  when — 

"  the  wary  fiend 
Stood  on  the  brinlc  of  hell,  aad  look'd  awhile. 
Pondering  his  voyage." 

The  messenger  of  death  advanced  to  per- 
form his  office  upon  me.  A  shriek  of  misery 
escaped  my  lips,  and  a  cry  of  agony  rose 
from  my  heart,  when  suddenly  an  unseen 
figure  arrested  his  upraised  arm;  and  a 
form,  lovelier  than  the  sons  of  men,  bending 
over  rae  as  I  lay  prostrate  and  bound, 
snapped  asunder  my  bonds,  and  raising  me 
upon  my  feet,  smiled  soothingly  upon  me, 
and  exckimed — ''  I  am  thy  salvation ;  an- 
other year  is  granted  thee ;  be  watchful  and 
be  wise." 

The  high,  unutterable  rapture,  which 
flowed  through  niy  bosom,  raised  me  from 
my  slumbers,  and,  awakiug,  I  exclaimed — 
"  Prayer  has  prevailed — my  reprieve  is 
signed — the  first  ray  of  tliis  morning  which 
greeted  my  gladdened  eyes,  confirms  the 
feet — I  am  spared  to  see  the  commenoora- 
tion  of  another  year." 

Brigg, 
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TUE    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    EYE,    AND   THE 
THEORY  OF  VISION. 

The  eyes  of  all  animals  consist  of  an  as- 
semblage  of  lenses,  which  concentrate  the 
nys  emanatiDg  ffom  each  point  of  external 
objects  OD  a  delicate  tissue  of  nerves,  call- 
ed the  retina ;  there  forming  an  image,  or 
eiaet  representation,  of  every  object  which 
is  the  thing  immediately  perceived  or  Jett 
by.tlie'- retina.  Anatomists  divide  the  eye 
into  two  parts,  i.e.  the  iniemal,  which  is 
the  globe  or  ball  of  the  eye ;  aiid  the  ex" 
ternalf  which  comprehends  all  those  parts 
surrounding  the  ball,  and  subservient  to  it. 

Tbe  eye-lids,  which  immediately  cover 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  are  composed  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  covered  by  the  common  in- 
teguments,  and  lined  by  a  very  fine  and 
siBOoth  membrane,  which  is  from  thence 
eitended  over  every  part  of  the  ball  of  the 
eye.  This  membrane  is  called  the  tunica 
conjunctiva,  and  being  thus  returned  from 
the  eye  to  the  inside  of  the  lids,  it  e£fec. 
Ually  hinders  any  extraneous  bodies  ftom 
getting  behind  the  eye,  into  the  orbit ;  its 
diief  use  is  to  smooth  the  parts  it  covers, 
and  render  the  friction  less  b«tween  the  eye 
aad  the  e3re-lids. 

Each  eye-lid  is  cartilaginous  at  its  edge ; 
and  this  border,  which  is  called  tarsu$,  is 
foraished  with  a  row  of  hairs,  named  cilia, 
or  eye-lashes.  The  cilia  serve  to  protect 
the  eyes  from  insects,  and  minute  bodies 
floating  in  the  air,  and  likewise  to  moderate 
iie  action  of  the  rays  of  light,  in  their  pas- 
age  to  the  retina.  The  svtpercilia,  or  eye- 
brows, are  placed  on  the  upper  border  of 
the  socket  of  the  eye,  and  have  been  con* 
sidered  as  serving  to  protect  the  eyes,  firom 
the  perspiration  which  would  otherwise  oc- 
eanionalfy  flow  into  them  from  the  fore- 
head. It  is  remarkable  that  the  eye-brows 
are  peculiar  to  the  human  species. 

The  inner  angle  of  each  orbit,  or  that 
pan  of  it  which  is  near  the  nose,  is  called 
umtkus  major,  or  the  greater  angle;  and 
the  outer  amgle,  which  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  eye,  is  the  canthus  minor,  or 
Kttle  angle.  In  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  orbit,  is  seated  a  small  gland,  called 
the  lachrymal  gland.  Its  use  is  to  furnish 
a  watery  secretion,  called  the  tears,  which 
answer  the  purpose  of  washing  out  dust, 
and  keeping  the  outer  surface  of  the  eye 
moist,  without  which,  the  transparent  cor. 
nea  would  be  less  pellucid,  and  the  rays 
of  light  be  disturbed  in  their  passage  to  the 
retina ;  and  that  this  liquor  may  be  rightly 
disposed  of,  we  are  continually,  though 
SDOonsciously,  closing  the  eye-lids^  to  dis« 
tribute  it  equally. 


At  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  between 
the  eye-lids,  is  a  little  reddish  body,  called 
canmcula  lackn/malis,  which  seems  placed 
there,  to  keep  that  comer  of  the  eye-lids 
from  being  so  totally  closed,  as  to  hinder 
the  discharge  of  tears  from  the  eye-lids 
during  sleep.  Close  to  this  caruncule,  are 
situated  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  which  are 
small  holes,  one  in  each  eye-lid,  designed 
to  carry  otf  the  superfluous  tears  into  the 
ductus  ad  nantm. 

The  internal  eye,  or  ball  of  the  eye,  is, 
generally  speaking,,  of  a  spherical  figure, 
but  considerably  more  prominent  in  front. 
It  consists  of  three  principal  chambers, 
filled  with  media  of  perfect  transparency, 
and  of  refractive  powers  diflering  sensibly 
inter  $e,  but  none  of  them  greatly  difierent 
fiY>m  that  of  pure  water. 

The  first  of  these  media,  occupying  the 
anterior  chamber,  is  called  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  consists,  in  fact,  chiefly  of 
pure  water,  holding  a  little  muriate  of  soda 
and  gelatine  in  sohition,  with  a  trace  of 
albumen ;  the  whole  not  exceeding  eight 
per  cent.  Its  refractive  index,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  M.  Chossat,  and 
those  of  Dr.  Brewster  and  Dr.  Gordon,  is 
almost  precisely  that  of  water,  viz.  1 .337 ; 
that  of  water  being  1.336.  The  cell  in 
which  the  aqueous  humour  is  contained,  is 
bounded,  on  its  anterior  side,  by  a  strong, 
homy,  and  delicately  transparent  coat,  call- 
ed the  cornea,  the  figure  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  delicate  experiments  and 
measures  of  M.  Chossat,  is  an  ellipsoid  of 
revolution  about  the  major  axis ;  this  axis, 
of  course,  determines  the  axis  of  the  eye  i 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  eyes  of 
oxen,  measured  by  M.  Chossat,  its  vertex 
was  never  found  to  be  coincident  with  the 
central  point  of  the  aperture  of  the  cornea, 
but  to  lie  always  about  10<*  (reckoned  on 
the  surface)  inwardly,  or  towards  the  nose, 
in  a  horizontal  plane.  The  ratio  of  the 
semi-ax»  of  this  ellipse  to  the  excentricity, 
he  determines  at  1.3;  and  this  being  nearly 
tlie  same  with  1.337,  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  TKirallel  rays  incident 
on  the  coniea  in  the  direction  of  its  axis, 
will  be  made  to  converge  to  a  focus  situ- 
ated behind  it,  almost  with  mathematical 
exactness;  the  aberration  which  would  have 
subsisted,  had  the  external  surface  a  spheri- 
cal figure,  being  neariy  destroyed. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  chamber 
containing  the  aqueous  humour  is  limited 
by  a  kind  of  circular  opaque  screen,  or 
diaphragm,  called,  from  its  variety  of  hues, 
the  irisi  this  opaque  screen  consists  of 
muscular  fibres,  by  whose  contraction  or 
expansion,  an  aperture  in  its  centre,  called 
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the  pupil,  is  diminished  or  dilated,  accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

Id  the  human  eye,  the  pupil  is  round, 
i/vhich  enables  us  to  see  in  every  direction 
alike ;  it  is  also  round  in  those  of  animals^ 
which  are  naturally  the  prey  of  other  ani- 
mals^ both  birds  and  beasts.  But  quadrupeds 
of  the  graminivorous  kind  have  it  horizon- 
tally oblong,  by  which  they  are  fitted  to 
view  a  large  space  over  the  earth :  while 
animals  of  the  cat  kind,  which  climb  trees, 
or  prey  indifferently  on  birds,  or  animals 
that  hide  in  the  earth,  have  their  pupils 
perpendicularly  oblong,  by  which  means 
they  can  look  upwards  or  downwards  at  the 
same  time. 

The  contraction  and  dilation  of  the  pupil 
is  involuntary,  and  takes  place  by  the 
effect  of  the  stimulus  of  the  light  itself; 
and  it  is  evidently  designed  to  moderate 
and  equalize  the  illumination  of  the  image 
on  the  retina,  which  might  otherwise  injure 
its  sensibility.  When  the  iris  contracts, 
it  dilates  the  pupil;  and  by  that  means, 
suffers  more  rays  of  light  to  enter  into  the 
eye ;  whilst  the  contrary  is  effected  by  the 
circular  fibres  of  the  iris  acting  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  centre.  These 
changes  are  not  made  with  great  quick- 
ness, as  appears  from  the  eyes  retaining 
the  painful  effects  of  a  strong  light  for 
some  time  after  we  come  out  of  a  dark 
place,  and  from  our  being  unable  at  first 
to  distinguish  objects,  on  going  suddenly 
from  a  light  place  to  a  dark  one. 

Immediately  behind  the  opening  of  the 
iris,  lies  another  fluid,  called  the  crystal- 
line lenSf  enclosed  in  its  capsule,  which 
forms  the  posterior  boundary  to  the  first 
chamber,. or  that  containing  the  aqueous 
humour.  The  figure  of  the  crystalline 
lens  is  a  solid  of  revolution,  having  its 
anterior  surface  much  less  curved  than 
the  posterior*  Both  surfaces,  according  to 
M.  Chossat,  are  ellipsoids  of  revolution 
about  their  lesser  axes ;  but  it  would  seem 
from  his  measures,  that  the  axes  of  the  two 
surfaces  are  neither  exactly  coincident  in 
direction  with  each  other,  nor  with  that 
of  the  cornea.  This  deviation  would  be 
fetal  to  distinct  vision,  were  the  crystal- 
line lens  very  much  denser  than  the  others, 
or  were  the  whole  refraction  performed  by 
it.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  for 
the  mean  refractive  index  of  this  lens  is 
only  1 .384,  while  that  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour is  1.337;  and  that  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  which  occupies  the  third  chamber, 
is  1.339;  so  that  the  whole  amount  of 
bending  which  the  ray^  undergo  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  crystalline,  is  small  in  com. 
parison  with  the  inclination  of  the  surface 


at  the  point  where  the  bending  takes  place ; 
and  since,  near  the  vertex,  a  material  devi- 
ation in  the  direction  of  the  axis  can  pro- 
duce but  a  very  minute  change  in  the  in- 
clination of  the  ray  to  the  surface,  tliis 
cause  of  error  is  so  weakened  in  its  effect, 
as  probably  to  produce  no  appreciable 
aberration. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  composed  of  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  albumen  and 
gelatine  than  the  other  humours  of  the  eye ; 
so  much  so,  as  to  be  entirely  coagulable  by 
the  heat  of  boifing  water.  It  is  somewhat 
denser  towards  the  centre  than  at  the  out- 
side. According  to  Dr.  Brewstef  and  Dr. 
Gordon,  the  refractive  indices  of  its  centre, 
middle  of  its  thickness  from  the  centre  to 
the  outside,  and  the  outside  itself,  are  re- 
spectively 1.3999,  1.3786,  1.3767,  that  of 
pure  water  being  1.3358.  Tliis  increase 
of  density  is  obviously  useful  in  correcting 
the  aberration,  by  shortening  the  focus  of 
rays  near  the  centre. 

The  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye  is  filled 
with  the  vitreous  humour,  a  fluid  differing 
(according  to  Chenevix)  neither  in  specific 
gravity,  nor  in  chemical  composition,  in 
any  sensible  respect  from  the  aqueous ; 
and  having,  as  has  been  mentioned  before, 
a  refractive  index  but  very  litde  superior. 

The  refractive  density  of  the  crystalline 
being  superior  to  that  of  either  the  aqueous 
or  vitreous  humour,  the  rays  which  are 
incident  on  it  in  a  state  of  convergence 
from  the  cornea,  are  made  to  converge 
more;  and  exactly  in  their  final  focus  is 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cell  of  the 
vitreous  humour  covered  by  the  retina,  a 
net-work  (as  its  name  imports)  of  incon- 
ceivably delicate  nerves,  all  branching  from 
one  great  nerve,  called  the  optic  nerve, 
which  enters  the  eye  obliquely  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  orbit,  next  the  nose. 

The  retina  lines  the  whole  of  the  cham- 
ber containing  the  vitreous  humour  up  to 
where  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  com. 
mences.  Its  nerves  are  in  contact  with, 
or  immersed  in,  the  pigmentum  nigrum, 
a  very  black  velvety  matter,  which  covers 
the  choroid  membrane,  and  whose  office 
it  is  to  absorb  and  stifle  all  the  light  which 
enters  the  eye,  as  soon  as  it  has  done  its 
office  of  exciting  the  retina ;  thus  prewnt- 
ing  internal  reflexions,  and  consequent  con- 
fusion of  vision.  The  whole  of  these 
humours  and  membranes  are  contained  in 
a  thick  tough  coat,  called  the  sclerotica, 
which  unites  with  the  cornea,  and  forms  what 
is  cofnmonly  called  the  white  of  the  eye. 

Such  is  the  structure  by  which  parallel 
rays,  or  those  emanating  from  very  distant 
objects,  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina. 
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But  as  we  need  to  see  objects  near,  as  well 
as  at  a  distance,  and  as  the  focus  of  a  lens 
or  system  of  lenses  for  near  objects  is  longer 
than  for  distant  ones,  it  is  evident  that  a 
power  of  adjustment  mast  reside  some- 
where in  the  eye;  by  which  either  the 
retina  can  be  removed  further  from  the 
cornea,  and  the  eye  lengthened  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  axis,  or  the  curvature  of  the 
lenses  themselves  altered,  so  as  to  give 
greater  convergency  to  the  rays.  We  know 
that  sach  a  power  exists,  and  can  be  called 
into  action  by  a  voluntary  effort ;  and  evi- 
dently, by  a  muscular  action,  producing 
fiuigue  if  long  continued,  and  not  capable 
of  being  strained  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Anatomists,  however,  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal opticians,  differ  as  to  the  mechanism 
by  which  this  is  effected.  Some  assert, 
tint  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  move 
the  eye  in  its  orbit,  called  the  recti,  or 
straight  muscles,  when  all  contracted  at 
ooce,  producing  a  pressure  on  the  fluids 
within,  forces  out  the  cornea,  rendering  it 
at  once  more  convex,  and  more  distant 
from  the  retina.  This  opinion,  however, 
which  has  been  advocated  by  t)r.  Olbers, 
and  even  attempted  to  be  made  a  matter 
of  ocular  demonstration  by  Ramsden  and 
Sir.  £.  Home,  has  been  combated  .by  Dr. 
Young,  by  experiments,  which  shew,  at 
least,  very  decisively,  that  the  increase  of 
convexi^  in  the  cornea  has  little,  if  any, 
share  in  producing  the  effect. 

An  elongation  of  the  whole  eye,  sphe- 
rical as  it  is,  and  full  of  fluid,  to  the  con- 
siderable extent  required,  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  as  the  result  of  any  pressure  which 
could  be  safely  applied ;  since,  to  give 
distinct  vision  at  tne  distance  of  three 
inches  from  the  eye,  (the  nearest  at  which 
ordinary  eyes  can  see  well,)  the  sphere 
must  be  reduced  to  an  ellipsoid,  having  its 
axis  nearly  one-seventh  longer  than  in  its 
natural  state ;  and  the  extension  of  the 
sclerotica,  thus  produced,  would  hardly 
seem  compatible  with  its  great  strength  and 
toughness. 

Another  opinion  which  has  been  de- 
fended with  considerable  success  by  Dr. 
Young,  is,  that  the  crystalline  itself  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  change  of  figure,  and  becomes 
more  convex  when  the  eye  adapts  itself 
to  near  distances.  His  experiments  on 
persons  deprived  of  this  lens,  go  far  to 
prove  the  total  want  of  a  power  to  change 
me  focus  of  the  eye  in  such  cases,  though 
a  certain  degree  of  adaptation  is  obtained 
by  the  contraction  of  the  iris,  which, 
limiting  the  diameter  of  the  pencil,  dimin- 
ishes £e  space  on  the  retina,  over  which 
imperilbctly  converged  rays    are  diffused, 


and  thus,  in  some  measure,  obviates  the 
effect  of  their  insufficient  convergence. 

When  we  consider  that  the  crystalline 
lens  has  actually  a  regular  fibrous  structure, 
(as  may  be  seen  familiarly,  on  tearing  to 
pieces  the  lens  of  a  boiled  fish's  eye,)  being 
composed  of  layers  laid  over  each  other 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  and  each  layer 
consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  fibres  pro- 
ceeding from  two  poles,  like  the  meridians 
of  a  globe,  the  axis  being  that  of  the  eye 
itself;  we  have,  so  far  at  least,  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  muscular  structure;  and 
were  it  not  so,  the  analogy  of  pellucid  ani- 
mals, in  which  no  muscular  fibres  can  be 
discerned,  and  which  yet  possess  the  power 
of  motion  and  obedience  to  the  nervous 
stimulus,  though  nerves  no  more  than  mus- 
cles can  be  seen  in  them,  would  render  the 
idea  of  a  muscular  power  resident  in  the 
crystalline  easily  admissible,  though  nerves 
have  not  as  yet  been  traced  into  it. 
On  the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
the  presumption  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
this  mechanism,  though  the  other  causes, 
already  mentioned,  may,  perhaps,  conspire 
to  a  certain  extent  in  proauciug  the  effect, 
and  though  the  subject  must  be  regarded 
as  still  open  to  fuller  demonstration. 

It  is   evident  from   the   preceding  de- 
scription of  the  eye,    that  the  images  of 
external  objects  must  be  formed  inverted 
on  the  retina,  and  this  may  be  seen  by 
taking  the  eye  of  a  newly  killed  animal, 
and  by  dissecting  off  the  posterior  coats, 
and  exposing  the  retina  and  choroid  mem- 
brane from  behind,  when  the  images  will 
be  seen  like  those  on  the  rough  glass  screen 
of  a  -small  camera  obscura.       It  is  this 
image,  and  this  only,  which  is  felt  by  the 
nerves  of  the  retina,  on  which  the  rays  of 
light  act  as  a  stimulus ;   and  the  impres. 
sions  therein  produced  are   thence   con- 
veyed along  the  optic  nerves  to  the  sen- 
sorium,  in  a  manner  which  we  must  rank 
at  present  among  the  profound  er  mysteries 
of  physiology,  but  which  appears  to  differ 
in  no  respect  from  that  in  which  the  im- 
pressions of  the  other  senses  are  transmitted. 
Thus,  a  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  pro- 
duces, while  it  lasts,  total  blindness,  tliough 
the  eye  remains  open,  and  the  lenses  retain 
their  transparency ;  and  some  very  curious 
cases  of  half  blindness  have  been  success- 
fully referred  to  an  affection  of  one  of  the 
nerves  without  the  other.    On   the  other 
hand,  while  the  nerves  retain  their  sensi- 
bility, the  degree  of  perfection- of  vision  is 
exactly  commensurate  to  that  of  the  image 
formed  on  the  retina. 

In  cases  of  a  cataract,   where  the  crys- 
talline lens  loses  its  transparency,  tlie  li[ 
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is  prevented  from   reaching  the  retina,  or 
fiom  reaching  it  in  a  proper  state  of  regular 
concentration,  being  stopped,  confused,  and 
9catleced,  by  the  opaq^  or  semi-opaque 
portions  it  encounters  in  its  passage.    The 
image,  in  consequence,  is  either  altogether 
obliterated,  or  rendered  dim  and  indistinct. 
H  the. opaque  lens  be  extracted,  the  fiill 
perception  of  ligblt  returns ;  but  one  prin* 
cipal  instrument  for  producing  the  con* 
vergence  of  the  rays  being  removed,  the 
image,   instead  of   being  formed    on  the 
retina,  is  fiDrmed   considerably  behind  it, 
and  the  rays  being  received  in  their  unoon- 
verged  state  on  it,  produce  no  regular  pic- 
ture, and  therefore  no  distinct  vision.    But 
if  we  give  to  the  rays,  before  their  entry 
into  the  eye,  a  certain  proper  degree  of 
convergence,  by  the  application  of  a  con- 
vex lens,  so  as  to  render  the  remaining 
lenses  capable  of    finally  effecting   their 
exact  convergence  on  the  retina,  restoration 
of  distinct  vision  is  the  immediate  result. 
This  is  the  reason  why  persons  who  have 
imdergone  the  operation  for  the  cataract, 
(which  consists  in  either  totally  removing, 
or  in  putting  out  of  the  way,  an  opaque 
crystalline,)  wear  spectacles  of   compara- 
tively very  short  focus.     Such  glasses  per- 
form the  office  of  an  artificial  crystalline. 
-  A.  similar  imperfection  of  vision  to  that 
produced  by  the  removal  of   the  ciystal- 
une,  is  the  ordinary  effect  of  old  age,  and 
its  remedy  is  the  same.    In  aged  persorts, 
the  exterior  transparent  surface  of  the  eye, 
called  the  cornea,  loses  somewhat  of  its 
convexity,  and  becomes  flatter.    The  power 
of  the  eye  is  therefore  diminished,  and  a 
perfect  image  can  no  longer  be  formed  on 
the  redna. .  The  deficient  power  is  however 
supplied  by  a  convex  lens,  and  vision  reu- 
de^d  perfect,  or  materially  improved. 
.  Short-sighted  persons  have   their   eyes 
too  convex,  and  this  defect  is,  like  the  other, 
semediable  by  the  use  of  proper  lenses  of 
sn  opposite  character.    There  are  cases, 
though  rare,  in  which  the  cornea  becomes 
so  very  prominent  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  apply  conveniently   a  lens  suffi- 
ciently concave  to    counteract  its  action. 
Such  cases  would   be  accompanied  with 
irremediable  blindness,  but  for  that  happy 
boldness,  justifiable  only  by  the  certainty 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  and 
laws  of  vision,  which  in  such  a  case  has 
suggested  the  opening  of  the  eye,  and  re- 
moval of  the  crystalline  lens,  though  in  a 
perfectly  sound  state. 

Malconformations  also  of  the  cornea 
are  much  more  common  than  is  generally 
supposed,  and  few  eyes  are,  in  fiict,  free 
rom  thenu    They  may  be  detected   by 


dosing  one  eye,  and  directing^  the  other  to 
a  very  narrow,  Well^efined  luminotB  ob- 
ject, not  too  bright ;  mcAi  as  the  horns  of 
the  moon,  when  a  slender  crescent,  only 
two  or  three  days  old.  By  turning  the 
bead  about  in  various  diiections,  the  line 
will  be  doubled,  tripled,  and  variously  dis- 
torted, according  to  the  peculiar  conform<- 
ation  of  the  refi^cting  surfaces  of  the  eye, 
which  causes  the  appearaaices. 

As  we  have  two  eyes,  and  a  separate 
image  of  every  external  object  is  ibrmed 
in  each,  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  we  not 
see  double  ?  It  may  be  answered,  that  it  is 
an  act  of  the  judgment;  two  images  tffe un- 
doubtedly presented  to  our  sight,  but  habit 
has  taught  us  to  bring  them  into  one.  In- 
fants undoubtedly  see  double ;  present  any- 
thing to  a  young  child,  and  it  invariably, 
at  its  first  attempt  to  •  seize  the  object, 
stretdies  out  its  hand  too  much  to  the  right 
or  the  left  of  the  thing  ofiered.  Thofte 
who  have  an  eye  distorted  by  a  blow  se^ 
double,  till  habit  has  taught  them  anew  to 
bring  both  objects  to  the  same  fociUr, 
though  the  distortion  of  the  optic  axis  stifi 
subsists;  and  the  double  sight  of  men  in 
a  state^  of  intoxication  has  become  a  pro- 
verb. 

That  a  separate  image  is  formed  in  each 
eye  any  one  may  prove  by  the  following 
simple  experiment.  Place  a  wafer,  or  a 
candle  on  a  table,  and  looking  at  it  with 
both  eyes,  only  one  wafer  or  one  flame  is 
seen  ;  but  if  while  looking  at  it,  one  of  the 
eyes  be  pressed  with  the  finger  so  as  for- 
cibly to  throw  the  image  on  another  part 
of  the  retina  of  that  eye,  double  vision  is 
immediately  produced,  and  two  wiafers  or 
two  flames  become  distinctly  visible,  which 
appear  to  recede  from  each  other  as  the 
pressure  is  stronger,  and  approach,  iind 
finally  blend  into  one,  as  it  is  lessened: 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  supposed  that  a  phy- 
siological cause  has  some  share  in  produ- 
cing the  effect  of  single  vision;  he  con- 
dudes,  that  a  semi-decussation  of  the 
optic  nerves  takes  place  immediately  On 
their  quitting  the  brain,  half  of  each  niene 
going  to  each  eye,  the  right  half  of  each 
retina  consisting  wholly  of  fibres  of  one 
nerve,  and  the  left  wholly  of  the  other,  so 
that  all  images  of  objects  out  of  the  optic 
axes,  are  perceived  by  one  and  the  same 
nerve  in  both  eyes,  and  thus  a  powerful  « 
sj^pathy  and  perfect  unison  are  Kept  up 
between  them,  independent  of  the  mere 
influence  of  habit.  Immediately  in  the 
optic  axis,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  fib<^ 
of  both  nerves  are  commingled,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  greater  acuteness  and 
certainty  of  vision  in  this  part  oi  the  eye. 
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Xliis,  though  an  ingenious  thaozyy  has  not 
j-et  been  proved  by  anatomists. 

There  is  one  remarkable  fact  which  ought 
DOt  to  escape  mention  :  it  is,  that  tiie  spot, 
at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye, 
is  totally  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light, 
for  which  reason  it  is  called  the  puncttun 
ctfCKHB.  Hie  reason  is  ob?ious:  at  tins 
point  the  nerve  is  not  yet  divided  into 
those  almost  infinitely  minute  fibres,  which 
are  fine  enough  to  be  either  thrown  into 
tremors,  or  otherwise  changed  in  their 
noechanical,  chemical,  or  other  state,  by  a 
stimulus  so  delicate  as  the  rays  of  light. 
The  effect,  however,  is  curious  and  striking. 

On  a  sheet  of  black  paper,  or  other  daric 
ground,  place  two  white  wafers,  having 
their  centres  three  inches  distant.  Verti- 
cally above  that  to  the  lefty  hold  the  right 
eve,  at  twelve  inches  from  it,  and  so,  that 
when  looking  down  on  it,  the  line  joining 
the  two  eyes  shall  be  parallel  to  that  join- 
ing  the  centre  of  the  wafers.  In  this  situ- 
alioD,  closing  the  left  eye,  and  looking  full 
with  tiie  right  at  the  wafer  perpendicularly 
below  it,  this  only  is  seen,  the  other  being 
completely  invisible.  But  if  removed  ever 
so  little  from  its  place,  either  to  the  right 
or  left,  above  or  below,  it  becomes  ini- 
nediately  visible,  and  starts,  as  it  were^ 
into  existence. 

FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  TIIE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCI- 
ENCE, UELD  AT  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  26, 
1831.  KO.  I. 


"DiiUt  opnt  nottnim,  aed  fratribns  exit  ab  llsdem 
AitU  ct  ingeDom  cultor  uterque  sumas.**  Otio. 


The  month  of  September  saw  the  termina- 
tioD  of  the  commonwealth  in  England,  and 
the  commencement  of  republicanism  in 
France.  The  same  month  has  also  seen 
philosophy  inviting  her  sons  to  relinquish 
^  boisterous  element  of  party  politics,  and 
accompany  her  to  her  calm  retreat  at  York. 
Ancient  Ebor  has  had  a  fresh  laurel  added 
to  bis  brow  by  the  circumstance— a  chaste 
haadinaid  to  administer  to  his  wants  ui  his 
declining  years. 

The  first  idea  of  a  British  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science,  was  suggested 
by  those  of  a  similar  nature  which  have 
been  Md  for  the  last  nine  years  upon  the 
continent.  The  first  meeting  was  at  Leip- 
sic;  others  afterwards  at  Halle,  Wurtzburg, 
Frankfort,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Berlin ; 
where  the  celebrated  Humboldt,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1830,  presided  over  nearly  500  of  the 
most  distinguished  individuals  of  tlie  age. 

Tlie  individual  who  first  suggested  similar 
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meetings  in  this  country,  was  Dr.  Brewster, 
the  boastof  modem  Athens.  That  highly  gifted 
philosopher  was  anxious  that  his  native  land 
should  not  fall  behind  in  the  use  of  means 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  science. 
Accordingly,  some  months  ago,  he  and 
other  friends  of  science  arranged  to  hold 
their  first  meeting  in  the  ancient  city  of 
York,  as  being  the  most  central  situation. 

"Pnttlnns  Bborari  veteria  anrfr^bat  imago  ; 
Mnnia  cum  tectis,  turrea,  ac  templa.** 

First  Daify  Monday^  September  26. 

The  former  part  of  this  day  was  distin- 
guished by  the  influx  of  numerous  strangers, 
several  of  whom  were  illustrious  for  their 
scientific  discoveries.  In  the  evening,  the 
splendid  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Yorkshire 
Museum,  were  thrown  open  for  a  scientific 
conversazione.  The  rooms  were  illuminated 
with  gas,  whose  brilliant  light  presented  to 
view  every  object  which  they  contained. 
Groupes  of  elegant  females,  attended  by 
their  beaux,  paraded  promiscuously.  The 
charms  of  beauty,  and  the  stores  of  philoso- 
phy, which  united  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  most  careless  observer,  could  not  £ul  to 
prove  both  interesting  and  pleasing. 

The  vestibule  of  the  Museum,  through 
which  the  company  passed,  was  ornamented 
with  specimens  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
tropical  plants,  from  tlie  stores  of  John  Smith, 
Esq., Uuggate, York;  and  they  added  much  to 
the  diversified  beauty  of  the  scene.  Amongst 
the  specimens  were,  the  musa  paradisiaca, 
(the  plantain,)  musa  sapientum,  (the  bana^ 
na,)  musa  rosadea,  (the  date  palm,)  dra* 
caena  ferrea,  (the  dragon  tree,)  all  natives 
of  the  Indies.  Their  verdant  hues  were  a 
delightful  contrast  with  the  sombre  appear- 
ance of  tlie  fossil  specimens. 

About  nine  in  the  evening,  tea  and  coffee 
were  served  up  in  the  theatre  of  the  Museum. 
At  ten,  Mr.  Phillips,  the  secretary  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  delivered 
an  animated  lecture  on  tlie  geology  of 
Yorkshire^  got  up  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, without  any  premeditation ;  a  demon- 
strative proof  of  the  secretary's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  various  specimens  of  fos- 
sils and  minerals.  Among  the  number, 
was  a  fossil  animal,  dug  out  of  a  coal-pit  in 
the  West  Hiding.  It  has  been  shewn  to 
different  geologists,  both  in  England  and 
France,  but  they  by  no  means  agree  in 
their  opinion,  whether  the  animal^  clement 
had  been  land  or  water.  Tlie  majority  are 
inclined  to  think  tliat  it  might  have  been  a 
fish.  In  the  course  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  P. 
took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  con- 
viction, that  Great  Britain   had   formerly 
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been  covered  with  the  ocean ;  and  that  the 
science  of  geology  was  making  such  rapid 
advances,  that,  in  a  few  years,  geologists 
would  be  enabled  to  lay  down  a  map  of  the 
different  strata,  with  their  ages,  and  the  pe- 
riods of  their  formation. 

The  company  seemed  highly  delighted, 
both  with  the  lecture  and  the  lecturer,  and 
separated  about  eleven  o'clock.  Thus  ended 
the  first  day's  meeting,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  merely  introductory. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  the  visit- 
ers who  attended  on  the  occasion ;  though 
many  of  them  could  not  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  spending  the  whole  week  in  York : — 

Viscount  Milton,  president,  Y.P.S. ;  Rev. 
W.  V.  Harcourt,  acting  vice-president ;  Vis- 
count Morpeth ;  Lord  Dunoas;  Hons.WiU 
liam  and  Cliarles  Howard ;  Hon.  and  Rev. 
H.  Howard ;  Sir  Philip  G.  Egerton,  Bart. ; 
Archdeacons  Harcourt  and  Wrangham ;  Sir 
T.  M.  Brisbane,  K.C.B. ;  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Park;  Dr.  Brewster;  R.  J.  Murchison, pres. 
geol.  soc. ;  Dr.  Daubeny,  prof,  of  chim., 
Oxford  ;  J.  Robison,  sec.  roy.  soc.,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Hon.  Withum  Lurtington ;  J.  D. 
Forbes ;  T.  Allan ;  J.  Astley;  R.  Allan ;  J.  F. 
Johnson,  from  Edinburgh ;  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd, 
Provost  of  Trin.  Col.  Dublin ;  J.  Dalton, 
F.R.S.,  Manchester;  J.  C.  Pritchard,  M.D. 
Bristol ;  J.  Booth,  M.D.  Birmingham ;  Rev. 
W.  Turner ;  J.  Adamson ;  William  Hutton, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  JohnMarshall ;  John 
Marshall,  jun. ;  and  James  Marshall,  Head- 
ingley;  Rev.  William  Scoresby,  F.R.S.;  T. 
Lane,  M.  D.,  Liverpool ;  Luke  Howard, 
Ackworth ;  R.  Potter,  Smedley-Hall,  Man- 
chester ;  Rev.  Jas.  Hunter,  F.  S.  A.,  Bath ; 
Rev.  J.  Yates,  London ;  Rev.  Dr.  Pearson, 
vice-pres.  ast.  soc. ;  W.  H.  Charlton,  and  E. 
Charlton,  Hesleyside,  Northumberland ;  T. 
Meynell,  jun.,  Yarm ;  W.  West;  John  Hey; 
Dr.  Williamson,  Leeds;  SirC.Ibbotson,Bart., 
Denton-park;  Benj.  Rotch,  London;  W. 
Gilbertson,  Preston  ;  J.  Gould,  geol.  soc., 
London;  R. Havell, London ;  J. G. N. Ar. 
mitage,  HuddersBeld;  Rev.  J.^RadcIiffe, 
Oxford ;  J.  Cooke,  Doncaster ;  M.  White, 
Newbury,  Berks ;  J.  Emerson,  Bristol ;  W. 
Earle,  London ;  W.  H.  Gilby,  M.  D.,Wake- 
.  field ;  J.  Dunn,  Scarborough ;  W.  H.  Dykes ; 
J.  E.  Lee,  Hull ;  H,  Fate,  Portsmouth ;  H. 
Warwick,  M.  D.,  Manchester ;  Rev.  J. 
Drake,  Kirkthorpe ;  W.  L.  Wharton,  Dur- 
ham ;  A.  Strickland,  Boynton  ;  Dr.  Black, 
Bolton ;  W.  Allen,  Peal,  Lancashire ;  E.  T. 
Tracy,  Tjddington,  Gloucestershire ;  J.  K. 
Watkinson,  Bolton  ;  A.  Faulds,  Worsbro*; 
W,  Smith,  Hackness,  (author  of  the  geolo- 
gical map  of  England  ;)  T.  Embleton,  Mid- 
dleton :  £.  N.  Alexander,  F.S.  A.,  Halifax ; 
Sir  George   Cayley,  Bart.^  Brompton;  L* 


Macdonald,  London;  Geo.  Johnson, M.D., 
Berwick ;  Professor  Rennie,  King's  College, 
London ;  H.  Denny,  Leeds ;  Dr.  Travis, 
Malton ;  E.  S.  Cayley,  Wydale ;  Captain 
Newberry,  Malton ;  W.  H.  Lloyd ;  B.  Mid- 
dleton ;  W.  Etty,  R.  A.,  Loudon ;  Captain 
Elliot,  R.  N. ;  Captain  Hoppner,  R.N.;  H. 
H. Cheek,  Edinburgh;  Rev.T. Dury, Keigh- 
ley;  Dr.  Ayre,  Hull;  F.  J.  Williams,  Trin. 
Col.,Cambridge;  Colonel  Williamson,  Shin- 
ton-hall,  Lancashire ;  Rev.  Dr.  Geldart,Kirk- 
Deighton  ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Geldart,  Professor  of 
Civil  Law,  Cambridge;  F.  H.  Fawkes, 
Famley;  R.  Northern,  Hull ;  T.Longman, 
London ;  Rev.  T.  Rankin,  Huggate  ;  Rev. 
B.  Bailey,  Travancore  ;  Rev.  \V.  Jowett, 
London,  &c. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  understood, 
that  the  majority  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
gentry,  in  and  near  York,  attended  ;  some 
occasionally,  and  others  the  whole  of  the 
meetings.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
York  honoured  some  of  the  meetings  with 
his  presence,  and  occasionally  entertained 
most  of  the  scientific  visiters,  with  his  accus- 
tomed hospitality,  at  Bishopthorpe. 

Huggate,  T.  R. 


AN   AMERICAN    SCENE,    FROM    AUDUBON  S 
AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY. 

As  the  authgr  of  this  interesting  volume  is 
well  known  to  many  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  following  romantic  narrative  will 
probably  prove  highly  gratifying  to  such  of 
his  friends  as  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  his  book. 

On  my  return  from  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
I  found  myself  obliged  to  cross  one  of  the 
wide  prairies,  which,  in  that  portion  of  the 
United  States,  vary  the  appearance  of  the 
country.  The  weather  was  fine ;  all  around 
me  was  as  fresh  and  blooming  as  if  it  had 
just  issued  from  the  bosom  of  nature.  My 
knapsack,  my  gun,  and  roy  dog,  were  all  I 
had  for  baggage  and  company.  But,  al- 
though well  moccassined,  I  moved  slowly 
along,  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  gambols  of  the  fawns  around 
their  dams,  to  all  appearance  a»  thoughtless 
of  danger  as  I  felt  myself. 

My  march  was  of  long  duration :  I  saw 
the  sun  sinking  beneath  the  horizon  long 
before  I  could  perceive  any  appearance  of 
woodland,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  man 
had  I  met  with  that  day.  The  track  which 
I  followed  was  only  an  old  Indian  trace, 
and,  as  darkness  overshaded  the  prairie,  I 
felt  some  desire  to  reach  at  least  a  copse,  in 
which  I  might  lie  down  to  rest.  The  night- 
hawks  were  skimming  over  and  around  me. 
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attracted  by  the  buzzing  wings  of  the  beetles, 
which  form  their  food;  and  the  distant 
howling  of  wolves,  gave  me  some  hope  that 
I  should  sooD  arrive  at  the  skirts  of  some 
woodland. 

I  did  so,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a 
fire-light  attracting  my  eye,  I  moved  towards 
it,  full  of  confidence  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  camp  of  soijoe  wandering  Indians.  I 
was  mistaken: — I  discovered  by  its  glare 
that  it  was  from  the  hearth  of  a  small  log 
cabin,  and  that  a  tali  figure  passed  and  re- 
passed between  it  and  me,  as  if  busily 
engaged  in  household  arrangements. 

I  reached  the  spot,  and,  presenting  myself 
at  the  door,  asked  the  tall  figure,  which 
proved  to  be  a  woman,  if  I  might  take  shel- 
ter under  her  roof  for  the  night.  Her  voice 
was  gruff,  and  her  attire  negligently  thrown 
about  her.  She  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
I  walked  in,  took  a  wooden  stool,  and  quietly 
seated  myself  by  the  fire.  The  next  object 
that  attracted  my  notice  was  a  finely-formed 
young  Indian,  resting  his  head  between  his 
bands,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  A 
long  bow  rested  against  the  log  wall  near 
him,  while  a  quantity  of  arrows  and  ,two  or 
three  racoon  skins  lay  at  his  feet.  He  moved 
not ;  he,  apparently,  breathed  not.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  and 
knowing  that  they  pay  little  attention  to  the 
approach  of  civilized  strangers,  (a  circum- 
stance which,  in  some  countries,  is  considered 
as  evincing  the  apathy  of  their  character,)  I 
addressed  him  in  French,  a  language  not 
anfrequently  partially  known  to  the  people 
in  that  neighbourhood.  He  raised  his  head, 
pointed  to  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  finger, 
and  gave  me  a  significant  glance  with  the 
other.  His  face  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  fact  was,  that,  an  hour  before  this,  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  discharging  an  arrow  at  a 
racoon  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  the  arrow  had 
split  upon  the  cord,  and  sprung  back  with 
such  violence  into  his  right  eye  as  to  destroy 
it  for  ever. 

Feeling  hungry,  I  inquired  what  sort  of 
fine  I  might  expect.  Such  a  thing  as  a  bed 
was  not  to  be  seen,  but  many  large  untanned 
bear  and  buffalo  hides  lay  piled  in  a  corner. 
I  drew  a  fine  time-piece  from  my  breast, 
and  told  the  woman  that  it  was  late,  and 
that  I  was  fatigued.  She  had  espied  my 
watdi,  the  richness  of  which  seemed  to 
operate  upon  her  feelings  with  electric 
quickness.  She  told  me  that  there  was 
plenty  of  venison  and  jerked  buffalo  meat, 
and  that  on  removing  the  ashes  I  should  find 
a  cake^  But  my  watch  had  struck  her  fancy, 
and  her  curiosity  bad  to  be  gratified  by  an 
immediate  sight  of  it.  I  took  off  the  gold 
chain  that  secured  it^  from  around  my  neck^ 


and  presented  it  to  her.  She  was  all  ecstaicy, 
spoke  of  its  beauty,  asked  me  its  value,  and 
put  the  chain  round  her  brawny  neck,  saying 
how  happy  the  possession  of  such  a  watch 
would  make  her.  Thoughtless,  and,  as  I 
fancied  myself  in  so  retired  a  spot,  secure,  I 
paid  little  attention  to  her  talk  or  her  move- 
ments. I  helped  my  dog  to  a  good  supper 
of  venison,  and  was  not  long  in  satisfying 
the  demands  of  my  own  appetite. 

The  Indian  rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  in 
extreme  suffering.  He  passed  and  repassed 
me  several  times,  and  once  pinched  me  on 
the  side  so  violently,  that  me  pain  nearly 
brought  forth  an  exclamation  of  anger.  I 
looked  at  him.  His  eye  met  mine;  but  his 
look  v^as  so  forbidding,  that  it  struck  a  chill 
into  the  more  nervous  part  of  my  system. 
He  again  seated  himself,  drew  his  butcher- 
knife  from  its  greasy  scabbard,  examined  its 
edge,  as  I  would  do  that  of  a  razor  suspected 
dull,  replaced  it,  and  again  taking  his  toma- 
hawk from  his  back,  filled  the  pipe  of  it 
with  tobacco,  and  sent  me  expressive  glances 
whenever  our  hostess  chanced  to  have  her 
back  towards  us. 

Never,  until  that  moment,  had  my  senses 
been  awakened  to  the  danger  which  I  now 
suspected  to  be  about  me.  1  returned  glance 
for  glance,  to  my  companion,  and  rested 
well  assured  that,  whatever  enemies  I  might 
have,  he  was  not  of  their  number. 

I  asked  the  woman  for  my  watch,  wound 
it  up,  and,  under  pretence  of  wishing  to  see 
how  the  weather  might  probably  be  on  the 
morrow,  took  up  my  gun,  and  walked  out 
of  the  cabin.  I  slipped  a  ball  into  each 
barrel ,  scraped  the  edges  of  my  flints,  renewed 
the  primings,  and,  returning  to  the  hut,  gave 
a  favourable  account  of  my  observations.  I 
took  a  few  bear-skins,  made  a  pallet  of 
them,  and  calling  my  faithful  dog  to  my 
side,  lay  down,  with  my  gun  close  to  my 
body,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, fast  asleep. 

A  short  time  had  elapsed,  when  some 
voices  were  heard ;  and  from  the  comer  of 
my  eyes  I  saw  two  athletic  youths  making 
their  entrance,  bearing  a  dead  stag  on  a 
pole.  They  disposed  of  their  burden,  and, 
asking  for  whiskey,  helped  themselves  freely 
to  it.  Observing  me  and  the  wounded 
Indian,  they  asked  who  I  was,  and  why  the 
devil  that  rascal  (meaning  the  Indian,  who, 
they  knew,  understood  not  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish) was  in  the  house.  The  mother — for  so 
she  proved  to  be — bade  them  apeak  less 
loudly,  made  mention  of  my  watch,  and 
took  them  to  a  comer,  where  a  conversation 
took  place,  the  purport  of  which  it  required 
little  shrewdness  in  me  to  guess.  I  tapped 
roy  dog  gently.     He  moved  his  tail,, 
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with  indescribable  pleasure  I  saw  bis  fine 
eyes  alternately  fixed  on  me  and  raised  to- 
l^ards  the  trio  in  the  comer.  I  felt  that  he 
perceived  danger  in  my  situation.  The 
Indian  exchanged  a  last  glance  with  me.  < 

The  lads  had  eaten  and  drunk  themselyes 
into  such  condition,  that  I  already  looked 
upon  them  as  kors  de  combat ;  and  the 
frequent  visits  of  the  whiskey  bottle  to  the 
ugly  mouth  of  their  dam,  I  hoped  would 
loon  reduce  her  to  a  like  state.  Judge  of 
my  astonishment,  reader,  when  I  saw  this 
incarnate  fiend  take  a  large  carving-knife, 
and  go  to  the  grind  stone,  to  whet  its  edge. 
I  saw  her  pour  the  water  on  the  turning 
machine,  and  watched  her  working  away 
with  the  dangerQus  instrument,  until  the 
cold  sweat  covered  every  part  of  my  body, 
in  despite  of  my  determination  to  defend 
myself  to  the  last.  Her  task  finished,  she 
walked  to  her  reeling  sons,  and  said,  "There, 

that*ll  soon  settle  him !   Boys,  kill  you ^ 

and  then  for  the  watch." 

I  turned,  cocked  my  gun-locks  silently, 
touched  my  faithful  companion,  and  lay 
ready  to  start  up  and  shoot  the  first  who 
might  attempt  my  life.  The  moment  was 
fest  approaching,  and  that  night  might  have 
been  my  last  in  this  world,  had  not  Provi- 
dence made  preparations  for  my  rescue. 
All  was  ready.  The  infernal  hag  was  ad- 
vancing  slowly,  probably  contemplating  the 
best  way  of  despatching  me,  whilst  her  sons 
should  be  engaged  with  the  Indian.  I  was 
several  times  on  the  eve  of  rising,  and 
ihooting  her  on  the  spot : — but  she  was  not 
to  be  punished  thus.  The  door  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  there  entered  two  stout  travel- 
lers, each  with  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 
I  bounced  up  on  my  feet,  and,  making  them 
most  heartily  welcome,  told  them  how  well 
it  was  for  me  that  they  should  have  arrived 
at  that  moment.  The  tale  was  told  iu  a 
minute.  The  drunken  sons  were  secured ; 
and  the  woman,  in  spite  of  her  defence  and 
vociferations,  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
Indian  fairly  danced  with  joy,  and  gave  us 
to  understand  that,  as  he  could  not  sleep  for 
pain,  he  would  watch  over  us.  You  may 
suppose  that  we  slept  much  less  than  v«^ 
talked.  The  two  strangers  gave  me  an  ac- 
count of  their  once  having  been  themselves 
in  a  somewhat  similar  situation.  Day  came, 
feir  and  rosy,  and  with  it  the  punishment  of 
our  captives. 

They  were  now  quite  sobered.  Their  feet 
were  unbound,  but  their  arms  were  still 
securely  tied.  We  marched  them  into  the 
woods  off  the  road,  and  having  used  them 
as  Regulators  were  wont  to  use  such  delin- 
quents, we  set  fire  to  the  cabin,  gave  all  the 
siuns  and  implements  to  the  young  Indian 


warrior,  and  proceeded,  well  pleased,  to- 
wards the  settlements. 

During  upwards  of  twenty-five  years, 
when  my  wanderings  extended  to  all  parts 
of  our  country,  this  was  the  only  time  at 
which  my  life  was  in  danger  from  my  fellow, 
creatures.  Indeed,  so  little  risk  do  travellers 
run  in  the  United  States,  that  no  one  bom 
there  ever  dreams  of  any  to  be  encountered 
on  the  road  ;  and  I  can  only  account  for 
this  occurrence,  by  supposing  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  cabin  were  not  Americans. 

Will  you  believe,  good-natured  reader, 
that  not  many  miles  from  the  place  where 
this  adventure  happened,  and  where,  fifteen 
years  ago,  no  habitation  belonging  to  civilized 
man  was  expected,  and  very  few  ever  seen, 
large  roads  are  now  laid  out,  cultivation  has 
converted  the  woods  into  fertile  fields,  ta- 
verns have  been  erected,  and  much  of  what 
we  Americans  call  comfort  is  to  be  met 
with.  So  fast  does  improvement  proceed  in 
our  abundant  and  free  country. 

This  enthusiastic  naturalist,  the  narrator  of 
this  adventure,  is  gone  again  to  the  woods. 
He  left  Edinburgh,  in  April,  1831,  and, 
afler  visiting  Paris,  intended  proceeding  to 
New  Orieans,  in  August.  It  is  his  purpose 
to  spend  eighteen  months  or  two  years  in 
exploring  the  western  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  up  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Should  he  survive,  he  intends 
retuming  to  Edinburgh,  and  spending  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  arranging  his  collection, 
and  publishing  a  continuation  of  his  Omi' 
thohgical  Biography. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  meaki  temperature,  from  November 
1st  to  19th,  1831,  was  42  degress  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer.  The  maximum, 
which  was  55  degrees,  took  place  on  the 
tst,  when  the  direction  of  the  wind  was 
southeriy;  the  minimum,  which  was  30  de- 
grees, took  place  on  the  18th,  when  the 
direction  of  the  wind  was  north-westerly. 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  during  the 
nineteen  days  was  25  degrees ;  and  the  pre- 
vailing wind  west.  During  the  above  period, 
the  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  westerly 
eleven  days;  north-westerly,  four;  south- 
westerly, three ;  and  southeriy,  one. 

The  morning  of  the  9th  was  rather  foggy.; 
but  towards  noon  the  fog  dispersed,  and 
the  afternoon  was  peculiarly  fine ;  and,  as 
the  sun  descended  towards  the  horizon,  the 
appearance  of  the  webs  of  the  gossamer- 
spider  on  the  herbage  was  particularly  in- 
teresting. As  the  obseiver  looked  towards 
the  sun,  the  surface  of  the  verdant  carpet 
at  his  feet  presented  a  luminous  appear- 
ance, in  consequence  of  the  refiectioti  of 
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the  solar  rays  from  the  innamerable  threads 
of  the  above  insect,  which  literally  covered 
every  portion  of  the  close  in  which  the  writer 
was  walking,  and  appeared  to  be  the  work 
of  myriads  of  spiders. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  a  beauti<- 
M  phenomenon  may  be  observed.  In  a 
clear  autumnal  morning,  when  ihesun  shines 
with  power,  and  the  webs  are  wet  with  dew, 
the  reflected  rays  appear  tinged  with  the 
prismatic  colours. 

Hoar  frost  was  first  noticed  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  snow  fell  in  the  metropolis. 
This  is  considerably  earlier  than  the  first 
appearance  of  snow  in  1830;  but  much 
later  than  the  first  fall  of  snow  in  the  year 
1829,  when  it  was  noticed  on  the  7th  of 
October.  In  1 830,  it  was  first  seen  on  the 
12th  of  December. 

Ice  was  first  observed  on  the  morning  of 
thel7lh,  and  fog  prevalent  during  tlie  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  icy  efflo- 
rescences were  first  seen  on  the  windows. 


THE  NEW  YEAR, 

(a  vision.) 

BuptctfwUtf  hucriUd  to  the  Editor  <ifth»  Imperial 
Jdagatine, 


**  Wtr,  Ikmine,  pett.  volcano,  itonn,  and  firt, 
IntMtiue  broils,  oppression,  with  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  iB  triple  steel,  besiege  mankind.*' 

Younff. 

Thb  springr-time  of  roses,  the  season  of  fruit. 
And  Autumn  has  bid  us  farewell ; 
The  trees  are  disrobed,  the  warblers  all  mute. 
Aad  snow-drift  lies  deep  in  the  dell. 

For  Winter  is  come  with  a  sceptre  of  frost, 
To  re iftn  in  a  reinon  of  snow  ; 
The  light  of  the  earth,  half  his  lustre  hath  lost, 
Asd,  nipping,  the  angry  winds  blow. 

A  chapter  of  accidents,  dark  to  the  close. 

The  Annual  before  os  may  spread  ; 

Like  the  prophets,  of  mourning,  lamenting, &  woes, 

Saeh  Britain  bat  seldom  has  read. 

Already  the  preface  is  written  in  black, 
Yet  Love  may  the  ▼olum«  illutne  ; 
The  record  of  justice  is  only  a  tract 
Of  mercy,  a  folio  tome, 

Wltb  musings  like  these  on  o«r  history's  page, 
I  esterM  my  chamber  alone, 
Ts  sietore  and  weep  on  the  woes  of  the  age, 
lad  kneel  at  a  nctvifttl  throne. 

My  fancy  with  sorrowful  images  teem'd. 
Till  sleep  its  sweet  opiate  8l>ed  ; 
Vit  then  of  my  waking  reflections  I  dream*d, 
HoTk  vi$iam»  sorroandcd  my  bed. 

I  saw  in  my  slambcn  a  bnvrleane  blow, 

I  aerer  beheld  socb  a  storm ; 

The  skies  were  all  black  and  the  ocean  like  snow. 

Villi  breakeca  of  every  form. 

And  a  ship  I  desery'd  In  that  foamy -wild  wave ; 
AisUe  lire*  Dcoker*  -was  she, 
And  everf  plosge  in  tbe  billows  she  gave, 
Deep  burled  her  prow  in  the  sea. 


I  gaz'd  on  tbe  terapesl-tost  vessel  of  state. 

Close  reef'ii,  but  scarce  abfe  to  ecud; 

While  WilUam  the  master,  and  Grey  tbe  chref-malei 

By  the  helm,  in  tbe  hurricane  stood. 

But  still  she  most  dreadfully  pitched  and  roU'd, 
And  I  thought  every  plank  would  be  stove, 
Till  GaUiLee*i  Pilot  came  up  from  the  hold,  > 

And  carried  her  into  Safe  cove. 

T  saw  in  my  reveries  times  of  distress, 
For  Britain,  Buropa,  tlie  Gtobi* ; 
And  treason  and  tumult,  in  every  dress. 
Requiring  tbe  patience  of  Job. 

A  vision  rush*d  past  me  more  fleet  than  a  roe. 
Too  rapid  for  fluxions  to  state  ; 
His  forelock  was  white  as  the  iieW'driven  snow, 
But  bald  was  tbe  rest  of  his  pate. 

The  clock  in  the  steeple  with  ominous  sound. 
Struck  twelve,  and  1  heavily  sigh'd  ; 
The  watchman  patrolling  the 'streets  in  his  round, 
"All's  well,"  in  an  instant  replied  ! 

All's  well,  why  (I  mutter'd)  tbe  fellow's  in  Jest, 
To  tell  such  a  palpable  lie  ; 
While/acfion  and  cholera  lift  uptlieir  crest. 
And  crimes  are  ineiiUing  the  sky. 

1  glancM  on  the  future,  I  though  on  the  past ; 
The  late  and  the  new-begun  year  ; 
And  ere  its  nativity  fairly  was  cast, 
i  sprinkled  its  birth  with  a  tear. 

I  saw^n  my  vision  its  earliest  bud, 
But  who  can  futurity  scan  ? 
For  whether  it  ripen  in  bletsing  or  blood. 
At  present  is  hidden  from  man. 

While  thus  I  was  musing,  a  terrible  cloud 
Hung  over  the  breadth  of  the  land. 
And  voices  of  thunder  "  Be  humble,  ye  proud  !** 
In  slippery  places  ye  stand  I" 

A  voice  for  the  monarch,  the  prelate,  and  peer  , 
A  voice  for  the  clergy  and  lay  ; 
A  voice  for  the  senate,  a  voice  for  tbe  seer ; 
A  voice  for  tbe  wanton  and  gay. 

And  quick  to  decipher  the  mystical  sonud. 
My  mind's  cogitations  were  bent ; 
The  thunder  I  may  not,  I  dare  not  expound. 
The  echo  resounded — *'  Repent  !'* 

1  saw  the  Almighty  come  out  of  bis  place, 
Tbe  palace  of  mercy  sublime  ; 
To  punish  the  sins  of  an  obstinate  race. 
Fur  nations  are  punish'd  in  time. 

I  heard  the  wild  wailings,  I  saw  the  wide  woe. 
Like  flames  the  diy  stubble  consume  ; 
But  soon  to  my  vision  a  covenant  bow. 
Arose  on  the  terrible  gloom. 

The  rebels  of  order,  of  altar,  and  throne. 
Shrunk  paralyz'd  down  at  the  sign  ; 
'J'he  bloodhounds  of  anarchy  gave  a  deep  groan, 
All  crush'd  in  sedition's  dread  mine.       , 

And  hope,  like  a  star  on  the  forehead  of  night, 
A  night  the  most  dismal  and  dai  k, 
Across  the  deep  gloom  shed  a  silvery  light, 
A  dove  to  the  aesolate  ark. 

Faith  saw  tbe  fair  cross  on  an  altar  of  gold  ; 
The  law  near  the  roercy-seat  stood  ; 
And  near  it  the  covenant  newly  unroll'd 
All  sprinkled  with  Jesus's  blood. 

And  channels  of  mercy,  and  chambers  of  prayer,. 
Were  open'd  to  ail  who  repent : 
Mild  love  was  tbe  lictor,-  the  rods  that  be  bare. 
To  purge,  not  to  punish,  were  sent. 

I  woke,  and  the  reverie  vanished  from  view. 
And  with  it  my  hope  and  my  fear  ; 
But  whether  my  vision  be  fiction  or  true, 
I  wish  thee  a  happy  new  yeai- ! 


J.  Maksdkn. 


Keishley,  Nov,  30,  1931. 


p  jGreat  Britain. 
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LINES  ON  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS. 


**  When  thy  jadgmevU  are  io  the  emrth,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  world  will  learn  righteoaanem."    . 
,1 Ita,  xxyL  9. 

Vkngkful  is  the  Lord's  right  arm. 
Jealous  is  the  God  of  hearen. 
Filling  Icingdoms  with  alarm. 
When  to  judgment  be  is  driven. 
What  being  can  His  wrath  withstand  ? 
What  power  can  resist  His  might ! 
The  isles  are  atoms  in  His  hand. 
The  Earth's  a  dew-drop  in  His  sight. 

Europe  now  has  felt  the  scourge. 
Long  to  Asia  confined. 
Spreading  like  a  rapid  surge. 
Driven  by  the  tempest  wind. 
Walks  the  pestilence  at  night. 
Wastes  the  ruin  atnoon-day. 
Swiftly  flies  the  pots'nous  blight. 
Scattering  death  and  wild  dismay. 

-   Russia  of  her  children  fails. 
Deep  in  agony  and  woe ; 
SlaughterM  Hungary  bewails 
Myriads  of  her  sons  laid  low; 
Poland  by  the  mightier  wasted, 
Writhes  beneath  the  sickening  foe ; 
Austria  the  cup  has  tasted, 
Germany  and  Holland  too. 

O  ye  nations,  take  the  warning. 

Deep  in  ignorance  entomb'd. 

Lest  these  lesser  judgments  scorning. 

Ye  be  totally  consum*d. 

The  prophet  of  the  East  must  fall. 

And  Babylon  her  sorceries  cease. 

Ere  gospel  light  is  seen  by  all. 

Ere  Jesu's  sceptre*s  sway'd  in  peace. 

Britons  see  th*  avenging  sword, 
Waving  o'er  vonr  guilty  land, 
Waiting  but  Jehovah's  word. 
To  fulfil  His  high  command; 
Let  a  solemn  fast  be  made, 
Let  a  mighty  cry  be  heard. 
And,  as  Nineveh  was  sav'd. 
So  may  England  be  preserv'd. 

May  some  pleading  Abraham, 
For  the  land  be  found  to  sue. 
Asking  that  the  great  I  Am 
Would  spare  it  for  the  righteous  few. 
Haste  then  ChTistians  to  his  throne,j 
Pour  your  supplications  there, 
God  will  your  entreaties  own, 
God  still  lives,  to  answer  prayer. 

Margate,  JVov.  10, 1831.  J.  P. 


C. 


Review. —  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Holly  A.  M,  Published  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  Olinthus  Gregory,  L.  L.  X)., 
F.  R.  A.  S,  Vol.  V.  Qvo.  pp.  580. 
Holdsworth  and  Ball.   London.  1831. 

The  6rst  portion  of  this  volume  contains 
what  may  not  inaptly  be  called,  the  elemen. 
tary  principles  of  forty-one  sermons.  The 
remaining  part  comprises  eighty-six  letters, 
written  at  various  times,  to  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  their  highly  respected  and 
much  lamented  author. 

Neariy  all  the  ser^ions  are  so  very  short, 
that  they  rather  appear  as  outlines  of  dis- 
courses, which  were  either  taken  into  the 
pulpit  by  their  author,  to  arrest  his  attention 
and  refresh  his  memory,  and  to  be  enlarged 
by  thoughts  and  language  presented  to  the 
mind  during  their  delivery,  or,  as  the  seeds 


of  discourses,  which  might  afterwards  be 
expanded,  and  rendered  suitable  for  publi- 
cation.  It  is  not  improbable  that  both  of 
these  objects  might  have  been  kept  in  view, 
and,  if  Mr.  Hall  s  life  had  been  prolonged, 
and  his  health  would  have  allowed,  that 
those  who  heard  them  from  the  pulpit,  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  issue 
from  the  press.  In  their  present  state  they 
resemble  the  headlands,  promontories,  and 
bold  projections  of  an  intended  map,  having 
their  latitude,  longitude,  and  elevation  de- 
termined with  accuracy,  without  tracing  out 
the  bays,  and  creeks,  and  rivers,  which  oc- 
cupy the  intermediate  parts. 

That  the  subjects  are  superlatively  grand, 
may  be  easily  inferred  from  a  few  of  their 
titles,  namely,  on  the  being  and  name  of 
Jehovah ;  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  outline  of  the  argument  of  twelve  lec- 
tures on  the  Socinian  controversy;  on  Christ's 
divinity  and  condescension  ;  on  angels ;  on 
the  personality  of  Satan;  on  the  end  of 
man  s  existence,  &c.  These,  and  topics  like 
these,  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Hall,  may  well 
excite  considerable  expectation ;  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  add,  that  the  cherished  anticipa- 
tion will  not  be  disappointed. 

The  letters,  though  miscellaneous  in  their 
appropriation,  all  sustain  one  general  cha- 
racter. They  have  a  religious  bearing,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  local  adaptations  which 
called  them  into  existence,  and  display  a 
mind  capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  the 
diversified  claims  that  were  made  on  its 
powers. 

In  the  style  and  manner  apparent  in  these 
embryo  discourses  and  letters,  it  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  no  laborious 
effort  is  visible.  They  set  before  us  the 
emanations  of  an  elegant  and  vigorous  mind, 
just  as  they  issued  from  their  intellectual 
source.  Throughout  the  whole,  we  trace  the 
footsteps  of  a  giant,  impressed  upon  nearly 
six  hundred  pages. 

Review. — The  Complete  Works  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Fuller^  with  a  Memoir  of 
his  Life.  By  Andrew  Gunton  Fvller, 
In  Jive  vols.Svo.  Holdsworth  and  Ball^ 
London.     1831. 

Three  volumes  of  Mr.  Fuller's  works  are 
now  before  us,  and,  as  they  have  but  just 
reached  our  hands,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
other  two  are  not  yet  published.  Each  of 
those  now  under  inspection  contains  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  closely-printed  pages; 
and  as  it  is  fairly  to  be  calculated,  that  those 
which  have  not  yet  appeared,  will  corre- 
spond in  magnitude  and  intrinsic  value,  the 
whole  may  be  considered  as  an  important 


S  or  THE  BET.  A.  FULLER. 


tcqnisition  to  the  great  library  ofCliristiatiily, 
and  to  the  creditable  dil^eoce  or  oui  mo- 
Mr.  Fuller  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
not  disposed  to  take  any  thingon  trust,  evea 
(hough  sanctioned  by  the  highest  human 
autfaonty.  The  sources  whence  his  prede- 
lessois  and  contemporaries  derived  tlieir  io- 
faraiatioD  being  equally  op^n  to  his  own 
mearcbes,  he  prererred  drawing  from  the 
fnintain-head,  and  tracing  from  acknon. 
kdged  premises  the  process  o(  reasoning 
lading  to  the  conclusions  which,  without 
due  examination,  be  hesitated  to  adopt. 
Throughout  the  whole,  the  energies  of  his 
mind,  and  his  ardent  love  of  tr<idi,  are  alike 
M  conspicuous,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  which 
most  to  admire,  the  profundity  of  the  divine, 
die  piety  of  the  Christian,  or  the  intellectual 
aculerkeie  of  the  man. 

In  the  first  volume,  one  hundred  and 
•iily-ni  pages  are  devoted  to  a  memoir  of 
Mr.  Fuller's  life.  The  materials  of  this  bio- 
graphical sketch  are  chiefly  drawn  from  his 
am  diary,  io  which  he  has  entered  the 
bboaringsof  his  mind  when  perplexed  with 
difficulties,  the  inducnce  of  evidence  upon 
tis  views  of  Dumerous  truths,  and  liis  readi- 
tes  to  admit  conviction,  and  avow  it,  as 
1^1  dawned  upon  his  understanding.  In 
■11  these  inquiries  and  investigations,  his 
Bind  invariably  retained  its  independence, 
lod  never  voluntarily  submitted  to  any 
aulhority  beyond  tliat  which  he  fouud  in 
the  book  of  God. 

In  prosecutinK  his  inquiries  on  the  great 
dactrioe«f  Justification,  the  passages  which 
(bllow  may  be  considered  aa  a  &ir  specimen 


writer's  sentiments  on  this  great  subject, 
which  the  reader  will  find  more  amplihed 
and  exhibited  in  its  several  relations,  in 
various  parts  of  his  works. 

Io  those  portions  of  the  diary  which  re- 
late more  immediately  to  his  own  personal 
experience,  he  discovers  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  workings  of  ihe  human 
heart,  and  a  readiness  to  expose  the  deceit- 
fubess  of  his  own.  The  following  picture 
presents  a  mirror  in  which  we  may  too 
easily  discover  our  own  likeness  exhibited 
with  melancholy  aecuiacy. 

"  O  wbil  ■  honid  itth  grprld*  init  hrpoerisj  ilo 
I  flod  in  m*  biui.  ijuralj  1  un  anSi  Hi  u*  tarn- 
VioT-  If  lua  iriih  ■  amrltr,  kmr  irill  mi  fcwt 
conn  ht>  pniH,  1>T  vMiif  dtmlmitWilr  aT  ujmlt, 
f  oi  fDrmiUm  a  nica  iba  diudyuiuiH  an&r  wuik 
1  liiTe1at»iind,  la  •leug  ny  lalHigKiT ;  ud  hm 
lifa  lim  Ticuej  Itft.  In  hr>iH  kl  will  III  h  up  wllb 

tnpro«menler-l»t  klniiucH  joutan  uijaj*)! 
Ua  ih«  other  niH.  viuu  In  Goaunv  vlth  iDiHffrHr. 
bownitlorHirunl!  Wbll«  [Him  u.  !>•  Inimiot: 
tiow  pren«  (a  lou  ilffbl  of  fti  tdiOuiloa.  uit  bv«tt 
Ihin^  bm  mT  own  *e]r-]m»Ttanoe— Almias  more  to 


The  subsequent  parts  of  Mr.  Fuller's  life 
we  find  chequered  with  heavy  clouds,  and 
gleams  of  sunshine.  The  care  of  his  church, 
perplexing  controversies,  and  occasional 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  furnished  his 
mind  with  daily  exerciser  of  a  trying  nature. 
But  these  were  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  more  agonizing  sufferings  which  arose 
from  dometic  sources.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  troubles,  the  Lord  was  with  him ;  and 
even  from  Ihe  fiery  furnace  wrought  a  way 
for  his  deliverance  : 

"  Hit  BdiI  boar  brought  glorr  to  liil  OmJ.  ■  My 
pluiid  ioto  «.niilT.'  "-ii.  ol. 

Having  devoted  so  much  room  to  this 
biographical  sketch,  which  is  rendered  pe- 
culiarly interesting  by  the  dialogues,  inci- 
dents, conversations,  and  occurrences  with 
which  it  abounds,  but  a  small  portion  re- 
mains io  be  appropriated  to  Mr.  FuUer'a 
woriis.    This  will  be  les  necessary,  as  ifaefc. 
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have  been  long  before  the  public,  by  whose 
favourable  opinion  they  have  been  fully 
appreciated. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed  by  all  who 
have  read  Mr.  Fuller's  works,  or  may  here- 
after read  them,  that  in  every  part  he  evinces 
a  more  Uian  common  degree  of  shrewdness. 
With  the  various  subjects  on  which  he 
writes,  he  displays  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  on  most  controvertible  topics,  he 
only  repeats,  though  in  different  words,  the 
arguments  and  reasonings  which  have  been 
long  before  the  world.  These  may  confirm 
such  persons  as  had  previously  embraced 
the  tenets  they  are  intended  to  support;  but 
they  are  not  much  calculated  to  make  new 
proselytes. 

Review. — The  History  and  Topography 
of  the  United  States  of  America^  by 
John  Howard  Hinton^  A,  M,  parts  21, 
22,23,24,25.  Simpkin,  London.  1831. 

Of  this  elegant  work,  we  noticed  most  of 
the  former  parts  as  they  issued  from  the 
press ;  and,  respecting  those  now  before  us, 
we  have  little  more  to  say  than,  that  tliey 
confirm  the  favourable  opinion  we  have 
already  expressed. 

The  plates,  which  are  numerous,  continue 
to  preserve  their  character,  whether  they  de- 
lineate works  of  art,  or  furnish  representa- 
tions of  natural  scenery.  Of  the  former, 
America  cannot  boast  magnificence  eur 
shrouded  in  the  hoary  grandeur  of  antiquity; 
but  in  modem  specimens  of  architecture, 
she  need  not  blush  on  seeing  them  compared 
with  those  x>f  the  old  world.  In  lakes,  ri- 
vers,  landscapes,  mountains,  elevations,  and 
**  variety,  situate  both  in  hill  and  dale,"  the 
United  States  are  fertile  in  almost  inexhaust- 
ible resources.  Of  these  the  artists  have 
availed  themselves,  and,  in  the  result,  exhi- 
bited both  taste  and  elegance  combined. 

The  descriptions  given  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions are  both  animated  and  perspicuous, 
and  in  no  case  lengthened  out  into  tedious 
detail.  Of  fossil  remains,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  the  accounts  given  far  transcend 
those  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 
Speaking  of  fossil  bones,  the  author  observes 
as  follows : 

*  This  wonderful  »pot  (a  morass  known  by  the 
cliaracterUtic  name  Bif^honeliek,  in  Kentucky)  ii  a 
«mall  valley  situated  twenty  miles  soutli.west  of 
Cincinnati,  and  two  from  the  Ohio  river.  In  a 
number  of  places,  the  ground  is  so  soft  for  several 
rods,  that  a  pole  may  with  ease  be  thrust  down 
many  feet.    In  these  soft  places,  saline  and  sul- 

ftbureoQs  mineral  waters  rise :  the  earth  round  them 
B  dry  and  solid.  Here  are  found  tlie  bones  of  the 
mastodon,  elephant,  buffalo,  elk,  and  other  unknown 
animals.  Tbey  are  in  immense  quantities  ;  it  is  a 
complete  charnel-house*    The  bones  are  generally 


under  groand,  and  to  numeroui,  (hat  a  bole  eamiot 
be  dug  to  the  depth  at  which  they  are  usually  fiHini, 
without  striking  them.  They  are  generally  bones 
of  the  buffalo."— p.  80. 

The  following  abridged  particulars  re- 
specting the  discoverv  of  human  fossil  re- 
mains in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  given  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Atwater,  will  be  read  with 
lively  interest 

"  I  am  credibly  informed,  that,  in  digging  a  well 
at  Cincinnati,  an  arrow-Iiead  was  found,  more  than 
ninety  feet  below  the  surface.  At  Pickaway  plains, 
while  some  persons  were  digging  a  well,  several 
vears  since,  a  human  skeleton  was  found  seventeen 
feet  nix  inches  below  the  surface.  The  skeleton 
was  seen  by  several  persons,  and,  among  others, 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Tumey,  an  eminent  surgeon.  They 
all  concurred  in  the  belief,  that  it  belonged  to  a 
human  being.  I  have  examined  the  spot  where  the 
skeleton  was  found,  and  am  persuaded  that  it  was 
not  deposited  there  by  the  hand  of  man.  On  the 
north  side  of  a  small  stream  called  Hargus  creek, 
in  digging  through  a  hill  at  least  nine  ^et  below 
the  surface,  several  human  skeletons  were  dlseo- 
vered,  perfect  in  every  limb.  These  skeletons  were 
promiscuously  scatterf  d  about,  and  parts  of  skele- 
tons were  sometimes  found  at  different  depths  from 
the  surface.  Other  skulls  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  same  bill,  by  persons  who,  in  order  to  make  a 
road  through  it,  were  engaged  in  taking  it  away. 
These  bones  are  very  similar  to  those  found  in  onr 
mounds,  and  probably  belonged  to  the  same  race  .of 
men  ;  a  people  short  and  thick,  not  exceeding,  gene- 
rally, five  feet  In  height.  The  skeletons,  when  first 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  are  quite  perfect,  bat 
afterwards  moulder  and  fall  into  pieces.  Whether 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  delnge  of  Noah,  or 
by  some  other,  1  know  not ;  but  one  thing  appeark 
certain,  namely,  that  water  has  deposited  them 
here,  together  with  the  hill  in  which,  for  so  many 
ages,  they  have  reposed.  Indeed,  this  whole  country 
appears  to  have  been  once,  and  for  a  considei*able 
period,  covered  with  water,  which  has  made  it  one 
vast  cemetery  of  the  beings  of  former  ages."— p.8& 

Of  some  fragments  of  antique  pottery 
found  in  the  Hionis  salt-works,  at  the  depth 
of  eighty  feet  beneath  the  surface,  a  brief 
account  is  also  given;  but  this  becomes 
eclipsed  by  a  description  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  the  mastodon,  an  enormous 
animal,  of  which,  like  that  of  the  mammoth, 
the  race  at  present  appears  to  be  extinct 
Of  the  living  animal,  some  conjecture  may 
be  formed,  when  we  are  assured,  that, 
"  at  the  posterior  part,  the  head  is  thirty- 
two  inches  across,  the  lower  jaw  two  feet 
ten  inches  long,  and  the  tusks  ten  feet 
seven  inches  long ;  and  nearly  eight  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base."  The  other  bones, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  discovered,  bear 
a  due  proportion  to  the  above,  and  create 
astonishment  in  the  mind  which  contem- 
plates the  gigantic  magnitude  of  this  stu- 
pednous  creature. 

But  we  must  now  take  our  leave  of  thes6 
interesting  parts  of  this  work,  strongly  re- 
commending them  to  the  attention  of  every 
lover  of  natural  history,  as  forming  an  inte- 
resting portion  of  the  history  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  United  States  of  I^orth 
America. 
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Retibw. —  NarraliveoftkeJJtmUetWar;  This,  and  Other  act*  of  liberality  oa  the 

iMt  «  Finn  of  Ihe  atettnt  State  eflhe  pait  <H  the  colonists  lowards  the  kia^  of 

Colony  of  Surra  Leone.      By   Major  Ashantee,  was  construed  by  The  lalter  into 

BkketU,   late  oj  lAe    JRoyo/  African  an  ackDonledgment  of  weakoen  and  trU 

Corp*.    8in).  ji}i.  230.  iStn^Ain,  Zoniioa,  bulaiy    dependMice,    which    led,   on    hii 

1831.  pan,  to  ^an;  deeds  of  savage  despotism. 

A  SBORT  bot  pathetic  preface  informs  ui.  Among  other  maDifeslaboDs  of  treachery, 

tb^  this  narrative  waa  originally  written  in  the  chief  of  the  Ashanteea,  alter  receiving 

Africa;  that  the  author  suffered  shipwrecL  from  the  messengers  of  Sir  Charles  Mae 

on  its  ahores,  by  which  means  many  docu-  Carthy  the  customaiy  presents,  employed 

menu  were  irrecoverably  lost,  the  conienis  his  ^enls  to  kidnap  a  mulatto  man,  a  ser- 

<f  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  supply  geant  in  the  Royal  African  Corps,  whom 

lam  other  sources ;  and  that  he  is  the  only  they  carried  as  a  prisoner  about  Rlleen  miles 

Mriiiog  officer  who  witnesKd  most  of  the  from  the  fort,  and  detained  in  irons.  Shordy 

ncnts  which  he  describes.  aftwwaids,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  son  of 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  inhospitable  the  late  king  had  been  sent  with  an  execu- 

iifioiti  in  which   this  colony  is  situated,  tioner  to  putihe  unhappy  sergeant  to  death, 

hve  fomished   Little  more  than  a  general  and  to  send  the  iaw-bone,  skull,  and  one 

K[ailchre   to   multitudes  of   our  valuable  of  Ihe  arms  of  the  victim,  to  Omi,  who 

anatrymen.   The  insalubrity  of  the  climate  issued  the  command. 

E  of  itself  too  powerful  for  European  coo-  The  colonists,  and  such  tribes  as  ihey 

MiUitioiB  to  withstand ;  but  when  to  this  is  had  engaged  to  protect,   being  thus  con. 

rided  the  hostility  of  the  hordes  of  savages  stautly  annoyed  and  insulted  by  these  sa- 

■ilh  which  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  ii  ™«e  dialurbeia  of  their  peace,  Sir  Charles 

wrounded,   the  dangers  muKiply,  as  the  MacCarthy  resolved  on  chastising  their  in- 

neans  of  preservation  and  defence  dimi-  soience,   and  avengiog   the   death   of  the 

H^  murdered   sergeant.      This   determination 

Among  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  "as  soon  known  to  the  king  of  Aahantee, 

Ibe  harbariaita  of  Africa,  the  late  Sir  Charles  *l>o,  relying  upon  his  own  resources,  pre- 

Uac  Carthy  has  a  peculiar  claim  on  our  psred  to  meet  bis  antagonists,  and  thnat- 

lympathy.     When  the  intelligence  of  his  ened  to  drive  them  into  the  sea.    Affairs 

detih,  and  the  defeat  of  the  forces  under  "ow  assumed  a   very  serious  aspect,  and 

kis  command,  reached  England,  it  created  an  a"!"'  ons«s  was  fast  approaching,  which 

\  very  general  and  very  morticing  sensa.  oar  author  thus  describes : 

<ioa.     "ftiat  savages  should  gain  a  victory  „  ^^^^^  ^^^  o'clod.  ihi  nunv,  irbii  we™  nid  u 

over  well-appointed  and  disciplined  troops,  bacomidonbii-Dioroiino  louitolMori  mrn,  in<iEid 

»M an  event  so  remaricable  and  unexpect-  ^ibiVIVmeri  w'i"  ™kai>,"ipd'blT^K°  hva>  <1^ 

ed,  that  the  fact  was  received  with  unplea-  J=^P|'?1_'>_'_?,?'r^_*L"_''>..^_i*''_'L«y.l"^.'^'7J"Z?' 

Mot  snrmisiiigs,   and   circulated  with  dis-  idk  m 

honouiable  ir-™' -*!""■■  *"■  ' 


Ihe  work  before  us  draws  aside  the  veil  *5^  ^e'K!M°S,''Jfj'nd'  f«  £«?i™  ES'id  thmllSt 

is  which  the  melancholy  mystery  was   for  a  %aa,t  channel   in  vliich  'ks  p]>ced  coufldencG.  IliK 

In^  season   enveloped,  and  triumphantly  ^^J,™"J  u"eo'B«' oTm^o'^hiS?.  "ikl  "SJ^im! 

vindicates  the  character  of  all  who  suffered  p'*^"'.  {"  """"j'lJ^^a"^  Ji'"""°'''u5'f, 

m  that  disastiwis  campaign.     On  this  occa-  "dim  only  'hJ'iiie  an  ol  gu  mao  u  i)ii  immy, 

in  it  will  he  mffipiBnt  for  us  to  slatp   in  w6o  tad  Iw  ttta  Hbw  lln*d  ilia  omoiiM  Ijmi*  of  ifii 

>ni,nwiiiDe  simciiini  mr  us  lo  waie,  lu  rtiar.whlcii  »aa  hart  •bunt  DiBfc«wUaj  harii* 

the  lanniure  of  Major  Ricketta,  the  causes  inirolndoiiipdHftrenidi'rtikHiasYTiidiinaleilironKB 

~  O    -o                   J                        _7  y^  WJodi,  wilh  Ihtir  born  Hnndlsf  Iha  namaa  at 

wtakn  mvolved  the  colonists  in  war  with  caiLaDriMtr  diranciciiitri.   a  biuEmu,  nhohid 

Ae  Ashanteea,  and  the  calamitous  issues  ^fwiS**?;^™  "lia'ali^d"!  Sm  i^uw 

wfajdi  inheequeotly  followed.  '"•."Si                   '               .       ^  ..  j.     _.... 

"Tka  BtiiTamr  Cipa  Coul  <rEre  DCItr  cacquared  by  dluHDiDsd  TigciDr.  mnit  laHad  111)  aMily  dirk,    ll  vu 

tKAatauKHi:  arr  Inn  anlDTed  fraadDm  aaderlka  rapenad,  ibout  Rwr  d'eIocIi.  Uut  onriroiqa  liid  a(. 

intactiqa  af  [be  BrHlata  SRtf  for  nau-jy  iwa  eepTurlit,  pandad  all  thelT  uauDalUoiL.  conaiHlna  of  tvatitv 

«kHckinHwaiHniicaaiE*ruv*l>«nwnnUud«  mndi  of  biU  eanridcaa.  buldea  laKln  aluss  wblcl 

Mntdwulu  ftHiihaulkt  UDaofAikiDiH.vba  wtr*  wnulDad  Id  anull  bast  luapaiidtd  by  ■  tllu 

JhuoM.  Ib  IHO-dim  knndnd  amutt  or  goM  nniid  iIh  mai'i  wk\\,  utTlMH  |>ovdar  cntdiiad 

4m  Am  du  CaiUa,  ud  *•  mniib  frrnn  ibe  tnluW.  in  imatl  kaii,  narrled  alio  by  tba  mao  IhoiBialTrL 

ten,    70  Iba.  iix.  a  raTuHl  n>  glTan ;  bat  «i  1  ApDlJsiiloD  «u  mada  vaVj.  Brudon.  wtOmiA 


yi,^  To  Iba  iix. a  raTuHl  n>  glTi 

S^iSfTlboy  laot  ibm  iva  boodrad  oanjxt,  aiill      10  bin  (Any  rou'idi  or  bdl 


a^aonly  or 


of  bill  oonridafa  Mded 
vbo  bod  to  ctfry  rauacliva 
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in  the  breast,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more.  Mr. 
Williams  was  at  the  same  instanl  slniclt 
with  a  ball  in  bis  tbi^h,  and  soon  became 
insensible.  On  bis  partial  recovery,  be 
(bund  himself  in  the  bands  of  -an  enemy 
nlio  hod  inflicted  a  ^b  on  bis  neck,  ia 
attempting  to  cut  oiT his  bead;  but  a  chief 
interfering,  10  wliom  Mr.  Williams  bad  been 
kind  on  a  former  occasion,  his  life  wa« 
spared ;  but  it  was  to  ^nze  on  the  headleM 
trunk  of  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy,  and  two 
of  bis  olEceta. 
„ _  During  his  caplbily,  Mr.  Williams  ww 

•^f;ATKtt.'S«".:,'!Si,u..»v,..i  I"*""""?  •;»*'»  *'."t:  T"^ 

■wiuMiiiil  IB  BKH  iba  rfrir.  vUch  rl  tiiii  unu  bad  contained   the  heads  of  Sir  Charles  inaa 

iSSSU^t^"*  ^«'" "  ""I" ''t' '^^^^  ^^^y  '"''  ^'^  unfortunate  associates; 
ted  .s™ui" ™  ^''tridB^ *b°t  iK" wS  which  heads,  by  some  peculiar  process, 
»pil»d  wlihimttkuebwi.  '  were  SO  preserved  as  to  appear  nearly  the 
toiSSiJSX^S'ft.^^'nori«"ioi^w?oi.r«t  same  as  when  they  were  alive.  The  food 
ft™  ^lr'iSl^dtta'dtd'iha^f>'«"'^?t' tliVt'bi*  "f  Mr.  Williams  was  an  allowance  of  inoU- 
jwuu,  BiiU  Owj  Iran  eomptetaly  overHHrared  br  toiei,  both  morning  and  evening,  so  scanty 
S'thSI^'Stoi"»'al!&^'l!K5^^S  that  it  could  be  contained  in  the  pahu  of 
Wda,  'm  Wirnn.  it  mwnd.  tad  lift,  ft*  fMd  his  hand.  When  any  prisoner  was  behead- 
■rif  rauiiad  Hvanl  nasda,  <in|  VBS*MaiH»T  ed,  Mr.  Williams  was  compelled  to  sit  on 
8Sl,:ru>iT.ny.f''fe£&..'^;^.iSa'rte  «"«  ^^^  of  a  lan^e  war-drum,  while  the 
m^ «« brjwiif  ijjBjni.  foikatawihad  '^P^y^  Suffered  death  on  the  other.  In 
UiaMTni^'&^nHdoHiiDMUaii  w  ratr4>t;  bni  this  State  of  confinement  he  continued  about 
Eh^  'Sm\£^r^i^a'«t°i\"'S!!^mt^cc^  '"°  months,  when,  the  war  ending,  be  was 
AHctojoiT*  fc«T;»rJ«tMd  kia'coinMnjtn  iba  10.  happily  released.  While  a  prisoner,  be 
Ln»^ri  w  "•  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the 
discipline  of  the  Ashanlee  army  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  report,  the  regularity  with 
which  they  went  through  their  military 
evolutions  was  truly  aatonishinj;.  Tbey 
ifirtd  y  troDt.andibtnwu  however  admitted,  that  in  the  late  engage- 
's t^.'M^p^io"^'  *""  ■"®"'  ^"  '"*'  ^^  '**"  "^'y  greaL 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume  we 

Hie  colonists,  having  thus  expended  all  find,  that  victory  changed  sides,  and  that 

Iheii  ammvnition,   nothing   cOuld  pevent  the  Ashantees,  sustaining  a  total  discomfi- 

the  Ashanlees  ftom  oblaining  over  them  a  lure,   purchased    peace,   on  condition    of 

decisive  victory,  and  great  were  their  re-  depositing  one  thousand  ounces  of  gold  in 

joicings  on  Ihe  occasion.     But  their  bar-  the   Castle  of  Cape  Coast,  to   be  appro- 

baritiea    kept   pace    wilh   their  triumphs,  priated    to   the   purchase   of   ammunition 

Stragglers  were  deliberately  murdered,  and  against  themselves,   in   case   they   should 

many  women  belonging  to  the   defeated  again  commence  hostilities.     On  this  occa. 

party  were  compelled  to  throw  away  their  aion,  the  head  of  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy 

in&nts  in  the  woods,  that  tbey  might  assist  was  among  the  trophies  of  the  colonbts. 

in  carrying   plunder  for  their   conquerors.  This  head  had  been  carried  by  the  king  of 

Of  these  children,  many  had  their  brains  Astaantee  as  a  kind  of  amulet,'enveloped 

beaten  out  on  the  spot,  while  others  were  in  paper,  covered   with  Arabic  characters^ 

doomed  to  perish  with  hunger  and  the  in-  wrapped  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  en- 

clemencies  of  Ibe  weather.  closed  in  a  tiger's  skin.      The  head  was 

In  a  subsequent  patie,  we  have  an  ac>  afterwards  sent  to  England, 

count  of  SirCharles  MacCarthy's  death,  From  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  is 

related  by  Captain  Williams,  who  left  the  tilled  with  scenes  of  commotion,  tumult, 

field  with  him,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  danger,  ferocity,  and  death,  it  is  plea: ' 

liberated   on  the   conclusion   of  the  i  "     '               ...»«■.       v 
From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  s 

after  quitting  their  dispersed  army,  tbey  ■■  Tin  roimiaifira 

fell  in  wilh  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  fired,  SL'^^iho^tlrS" 

and  broke  one  of  Sir  Charles's  arms.    Im-  naidasen,  Mannn 

mediately  after,  he  received  another  wound,  H^^TH^b^^^ 
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**  Dhrias  miiLt  wm  fimoMrly  perfimned  orer  the 
M  ni  WM  well  aMoidad  by  Um  Mada;  bat  l«t^, 
n  ite  mitlnwhed  nev  ekttrek,  in  th«  ecotrt  of  tbe 
lovB.  vlwra  bol  inr  of  oitbor  EMnyamam  or  Maokt 
MMd.  Tho  lattv  have  enetod  Mvoml  placM  of 
wvakip  of  their  ovrn. 

"  Tm  Maroon  dcMrr*  eradit  Ibr  tho  MM  Httio  cha- 
pel ihay  Imvo  aroetad  by  a«baci^lioa  aiMov  thatn- 
Khca. 

**  Tbay  had  f&namtr  a  Mathodlak  afaachai,  whom 
a«7  HocMiad  ft«n  Eagland ;  bat,  like  Boat  ether 
FifopaaM,  ha  did  aot  aarriTe  long,  lliera  ia  alao  a 
nipactable  Waalayaa  chapel  ia  Settler  1  owo,  which 
ii  wdi  BHaaded ;  and  aiaay  other  prirata  placea  of 
diaacateia  are  ia  diflerent  parta  of  the 
aapperted  by  coatribatiou  from  roo- 
■tiBf  priaeipany  of  liberated  AfricaM 
aoMiera.    Very  Ibw  of  theae  can  ereo 

ly  of  the  ftmtiar  hardW  aoderatand  Eng- 

mk;  aad  parhapa  the  preacher,  who  may  be  a  dia> 
ckarged  aoldier  or  a  liberated  Amcan  himaelf,  aoaree- 
ly  kaowa  hia  letters ;  yet  thnr  join  heartily  in  singing 
prima,  which  eooatitatea  the  priaeipal  pert  of  their 
awicc.  Theae  latter  ptacea  are  cpea  at  day-light  for 
■ftaot  aa  hoar,  and  in  the  erening  from  tix  till  eivbt 
•'deck :  the  chanting  may  be  heard  at  a  eonaiderablo 
tfaaace,  and  dbeir  ducwdant  roices  are  not  a  little 
■aoyiag  to  the  Eiirtveans  who  happen  to  reeide  in 
At  immadiata  neighbourhood.  On  the  Lord's  day  tho 
ikapa  are  clooed.  and  the  sabbath  is  otherwise  religf- 
•■■y  ofaaerred.  by  the  cidoarad  popolatioo."— p.  193. 

We  loiisl  now  tsike  our  kave  of  this 
veiy  interesting  work,  strongly  recommend- 
iog  k  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  a 
depositoiy  of  valuable  information,  respect- 
ing die  causes,  disasters.  Vicissitudes,  and 
issues  of  the  Asbantee  war,  and  as  furnish* 
iog  a  compendious  aooouni  of  the  present 
state  of  Siexxa  Leone. 


Review. — Edinburgh  (Mmet  Library, 
12mo,  VoL  V,  p.  461.  Lives  and  Voy^ 
ages  of  Drmke^  Cavendish^  and  Dampier, 
Smfbn,  London.  1831. 

Besides  the  three  celebrated  ciicumnavi. 
gatois  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the 
title-page,  this  volume  contains  a  condensed 
aoooont  of  many  others,  who  visited  the 
American  continent,  and  the  oceans  which 
sniuund  it,  during  the  early  parts  of  its 
iMoiy.  It  also  has  an  immediate  reference 
Id  those  daiing  piratical  adventurers  known 
hy  the  name  of  BuccaneeTS.  These  despe- 
ndoea^  wbo^  for  many  years,  traversed  the 
AiaericMi  seas,  eommitting  depredations  on 
all  whom  they  could  conquer,  were  for  a 
Bono  the  tenor  of  every  maritime  nation 
in  Europe.  Kapine,  phmder,  inhumanity, 
comge,  and  profligacy,  were  their  distin. 
gaiibiug  characteristics.  Collected  from 
MWDg  the  desperate  of  all  nations,  they 
admowled^Bd  no  authority  but  that  which 
was  cherished  among  themsehes ;  and  never, 
lofaapi^  since  the  ocean  has  been  navigated 
by  moo,  has  te  billows  been  disgraced  with 
SBch  a  floating  bandittL 

But  while  the  exploits  of  these  ferocious 
■milk  II  occnpy  a  portion  of  this  volume, 
and  other  incidents  arrest  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, the  lives  of  Drake^  Cavendish,  and 
Dunpicr,  form  the  burden  of  its  pages.  Of 
Hkk  cekbwti?d  adventnreis,  the  peisonal 
khloiy  ii  hot  ifeort   We  spce^  enter  into 


a  survey  of  their  public  character,  and  follow 
them  in  the  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
which  marked  their  enterprising  career. 

Nor  is  the  survey  confined  to  these  men, 
their  crews,  their  ships,  or  their  successes. 
We  are  introduced  to  the  numerous  tribes  of 
Indian  natives  whom  they  visited,  aud  have 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  their  character 
and  manners,  before  they  were  tinctured 
with  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  their 
invaders.  In  the  accoudts  thus  given,  many 
curious  incidents  and  remarkable  discoveries 
enliven  the  narrations;  and,  although  in  nK>« 
dem  dajTS  our  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
tribes  is  for  more  extensive  and  accurate 
than  these  early  circumnavigators  were  able 
either  to  acquire  or  furnish,  their  observa- 
tions are  replete  with  interest,  while  their 
journals  appear  to  retain  all  the  freshness  of 
originality,  and  all  the  charms  of  novelty. 

It  is,  however,  painful  to  reflect,  that  the 
pleasure  derived  from  a  perusal  of  these 
discoveries  and  adventures,  should  be  neariy 
all  tarnished  with  crimes  of  a  revolting  nature, 
and  that  robbery,  inhumanity,  and  injustice, 
should  have  been  so  frequently  the  compar 
nions  of  these  daring  spirits.  The  keels  of 
their  vessels  seem  to  have  left  in  the  ocean,  a 
forrow  polluted  with  enormity,  and  stained 
with  blood. 

The  historian,  however,  is  not  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  deeds  of  injustice  which  he 
records,  than  the  mirror  is  for  the  deformity 
and  blemishes  in  the  countenances  which  it 
reflects.  In  both  we  expect  fidelity,  and 
when  this  is  supplied,  no  forther  responsi- 
bility is  requiiied.  In  this  respect  the  writer 
of  the  volume  before  us  has  discharged  his 
duty  with  commendable  integrity. 

It  is  recorded  by  Abbe  Raynal,  that,  in 
the  conquest  of  the  new  world,  fifUen  nnJU 
lions  of  human  beings  actually  perished. 
To  the  for  greater  psrt  of  this  tremendous 
sacrifice,  the  Spaniards  have  the  dishonour 
of  laying  an  exclusive  claim ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  in  those  days  of  ferocity, 
an  adventurer  bringing  back  rtom  a  specu- 
lative voyage  to  America,  hands  undefiled 
vrith  robbery,  or  unstained  with  blood. 
Among  the  bad,  England  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  best ;  dr,  if  this  title  should 
be  disputed,  she  is  most  undoubtedly  to  be 
regarded  'as  possessing  the  negative  excel- 
lence, of  not  being  the  worst  in  the  world. 

Review. — The  Gem:  a  Literary  Annual 
for  1832.  pp,  276.  MarshaU.   Bolkoru 
Bars.  London. 

Herb  is  indeed  a  gem^  the  sparklings  of 
which  may  illumine  the  gloomiest  eve  of 
the  dreary  winter.    In  general  inteiest^  and^ 
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the  taletil  diipUved  in  its  contenta,  togetber 
with  Ihe  splendour  and;  tiovelty  of  iw  en- 
gtarings,  "Ihe  Gem"  may  vie  with  the 
proudeal  of  its  mala ;  and  it  can  boast  of 
having,  amongst  its  sterling  contributors, 
moat  of  the  popular  poets  and  authors  of 
the  day;  amongst  whom  we  may  enume- 
rale,  Beroard  Baiton,  W.  M.  Praed,  Esq., 
the  author  of  "Lillian;"  Dr.  Bowring,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  Miss  Agnes  Strickland, 
Miss  Emma  Roberts,  Miss  L.  H.  Sheridan, 
Richard  Howitt,  Archdeacon  Wrangham, 
the  author  of  the  "History  of  Poland," 
l^omas  Haynea  Biyley,  Esq.,  the  author  of 
"May  You  like  It,"  the  author  of  "The 
Castilian,"  Sec.  tec. 

By  way  of  extract,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  firet  piece  in  the  volume, 
illustrating  a  splendid  plate  by  Martio, 
entided  the   "Temptation  in  the  Wilder- 


"  Hoi  to  tha  noiH,  tha  nmnli,  ind  iha  snwd 
Did  iha  AmbumpUi  tprHii  bli  uini  for  TUi ; 

Thin  bB  mlglll  trnpa  tl  cilch  Iha  Tiln,  Ui<  prniiil, 
Tl»  MUah  l—mll  who  bend  Iht  wUliM  »nM 

SHUfi(  fniB  ncli  ihiir  iilauun  ud  Uwli  pridi. 

Dldn  bar  ilwiii  TliH  tittn»  r>ri1u)hi|h' 
And  bolT  toaowica  of  tbr  primal  ipbata,        ' 

Wba.  &  i£a  vorid.  mnnin  WH  ifii-Thea, 


Tkanlte*  b*  4HCh(  aid  t» 
Of  iha  v>M  vLldtnuH,  pi 


BONNET  OH  THE  COLOSSAL  STATUE  OF 

HOSBS. 

Br  aficiMf  Axt*!'-  Tnmilum  film  tilt  lUUm  4 

Sill  giaal  lAu,  an'l  DDblcH  Uiuniib.  UwrtV 
VdIci  iIiddH  inmblH  sn  IhnDi).  biKbiboadii 


We  should  like  to  gratify  our  reader*,  by 

giving  "A  Fragment  of  a  Ballad,  teaching 
how  Poetiy  is  best  paid  for;"  by  the  author 
of  "Lilian;"  but  must  confine  ourselves  to 
an  extract  from  "  The  Unwilling  Bride  i*" 
by  T.  H.  Bayley,  E«q. ; 

THE  UNWILLING  BRIDE. 
B»  T.  H.  Bv^W.  En. 


ia«  parsnla'  (aul  Ml. 


:^o.  in  Ibj^W  m 

Can  alill  umautim-m^.'Smt^'ajSi*: 
I*  Mt-anli£«(tr MilslUHWd  u  TUa I 


111  darkaat  da^Kha  bT  baaTeolv  bout  were  (rod. 
And  tba  nda  wildarnau  contHaad  iia  God !  " 

We  regret  exceedingly,  that  the  proae 
articles,  which  are  most  of  them  excellent, 
are  all  too  long  for  quotation.  "Jane,"  by 
the  Hon.  Mis.  Norton,  is  a  vividly  pathetic 
narrative.  Among  the  Tales,  we  may 
name,  as  superior  compositions,  "X^y 
Aime's  Bridal;  a  tale  of  the  Two  Churches; 
^  Misa  Agnes  Strickland.  "  The  Story  of 
Fiesco :"  by  Ihe  author  of  "  May  You 
Ijke  It."  "A  Tale  of  the  Desert:"  by 
John  CariK,  Esq ; — and,  "  Innocent  Flirt- 
ation ;  or,  the  Rescue  of  the  loconstaot :" 
by  the  author  offTlie  Castilian." 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  another 
short  extract  or  two  Iram  the  poetry,  and 
then  advert  to  the  engiavmgs  which  adorn 
Ihii  Uliactive  hijou : 


Of  the  engravings  of  "the  Gem,"  Mar- 
tin'a  "Temptation  in  the  Wilderness," 
deserves  the  first  mention.  Truly  this  is  a 
line  production.  The  startling  intricacy 
and  gloom  of  the  trackless  ^d  tangled 
wood — the  awful  barriers  of  bars  and  sky- 
aspiring  rocks — the  tomb-like  silence  su^ 
gested  by  the  tree-blasted  aspect  of  the 
inaccessible  sotitude,^ — -testify  at  once,  that 
the  design  is  the  woric  of  the  great  artisL 
"  Miss  Siddons,"  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, Is  a  beautifiiUy-eiecuted  portrait :  as 
a  likeness,  we  cannot  offer  our  judgment 
upon  it.  "The  Broken  Pitcher,"  by 
Witherington,  engraved  by  Warren,  ia  a 
composition  of  sweet  and  natural  simpli- 
city. "  Love's  Reverie,"  by  Newton,  en- 
graved by  Marr,  is  so  lovely  a  figure,  that 
it  disarms  criticism.  "  Private  Thea- 
tricals," by  Farrier,  engraved  by  Duncan, 
admirably  illustrates  its  subject.  "  Touch- 
stone and  Audrey,"  by  Leslie,  engraved  by 
Goodyear,  is  Sliakspereon  and  characteristic. 
"The  Colt^  Emigrants,"  is  not  so  much 
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10  oor  tMte.  ^Tbe  Anndli  Tower,  Bo- 
logna,''  by  BomiingtODy  eDgraved  by 
Cooke,  evinces  the  excellences  of  the 
former  artist.  ^'Cologne,''  by  Stanfield, 
eograved  by  Kemot,  embodies  an  archi- 
tecturad  and  marine  grouping,  with  admir- 
able figures,  in  the  exquisite  style  of  that 
ioJmitsLle  artist.  ''The  Corsair/'  ilius- 
tradve  of  Lord  Byron's  poem,  is  a  bold 
and  original  design.  **  The  R^ue  of  the 
Inconstant,''  by  Cooper,  engraved  by 
Rolls,  presents  as  with  one  of  the  painter's 
matchless  horses;  though  we  disUke  the 
figures.  **The  Only  IJNauighter," — which, 
next  to  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness," 
we  deem  the  sweetest  engraving  in  the 
whole  volume. 

To  conclude :  This  fourth  appearance  of 
''the  Gem,"  in  no  way  belies  the  promise 
of  its  preceding  volumes.  The  editor  de- 
serves no  slight  commendation  for  the  taste 
and  skill  with  which  he  has  selected  and 
airanged  the  different  articles.  We  wish 
the  proprietor  ample  remuneration;  and 
hope  "  the  Gem"  will  have  that  extensive 
circulation,  to  which,  by  its  interest  and 
worth,  it  is  veritably  entiUed. 


Review. — Divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
landf  wilh  a  Life  of  each  Author^  arid  a 
Summary  of  each  Discourse.  .  By  the 
Rev,  2\  S.  Hughes,  Vol.  XV IL  Jeremy 
Taylor,  B.D,  Vol.  V.  Qvo.  pp.  600. 
Valpy.  London,  1831. 

This  volume  concludes  the  woiks  of  this 
celebrated  divine,  of  whom  England  may 
be  proud,  and  the  establishment  may  ho- 
nourably boast.  It  includes  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  in 
which  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  most  to 
venerate  the  christian  or  to  admire  the  man. 
Unhappily,  the  instances  are  less  numerous 
than  could  be  wished,  in  which  talents  of 
the  soperiative  order,  and  piety  of  the  most 
exalted  character,  meet  together  in  the  same 
individual.  Many,  however,  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  found,  and  in  this  list  we 
gladly  piaoe  the  name  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

By  some  pious  individuals,  indeed,  this 
work  has  been  treated  with  no  small  degree 
of  coldness,  as  being  too  legal,  too  much 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  religion,  too  minute 
in  expatiating  on  the  injunction  of  precepts, 
and  paying  too  little  regard  to  the  sublime 
snd  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  It 
will  readily  be  admitted,  that  on  these  latter 
topics,  many  leading  truths,  which  might 
hare  been  amplified  to  great  advantage,  are 
hot  transiently  touched.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  hot  &ir  to  state,  that  nothing  is  incul- 
cated which  the  serious  reader  could  wish 


the  author  had  omitted.  It  is  a  valuable 
body  of  practical  divinity ;  but  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement, 
can  alone  fbraish  a  permanent  foundation 
for  this  admirable  superstructure. 

The  intrinsic  excellences  of  this  woik  ar^, 
however,  too  well  known  to  require  any  re- 
commendation. From  their  first  appear- 
ance, the  subjects  of  this  volume  have  been 
always  held  in  high  esteem,  and  no  appre- 
hension can  be  entertained  that  their  value 
will  be  diminished  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

Review.  —  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  a  Life  of  each  Author, 
and  a  Summary  of  each  Discourse, 
With  Notes,  ^c,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Hughes,  Vol.  XV III.  HaWs  Con-^ 
temptations,  Vol.  I.  pp.  452.  Valpy, 
London,  1831. 

The  memoir  of  Bishop  Hall,  which  occu- 
pies  about  sixty  pages,  is  rendered  parti, 
cularly  interesting  by  the  vicissitudes  and 
sufferings  which  it  was  his  lot  to  endure, 
and  by  the  amiable  and  pious  spirit  which 
he  uniformly  manifested  under  the  severest 
privations  and  disasters.  It  furnishes  an 
awful  comment  on  the  language  of  inspira- 
tion, that  they  who  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution.  Of  this  the 
pious  author  sustained  an  ample  share, 
but  he  also  enjoyed  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced on  those  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake. 

Bishop  Hall  was  at  once  distinguished 
for  exalted  piety,  elegance  of  taste,  high 
classical  attainments,  and  a  profound  un- 
derstanding.  This  rare  association,  accom- 
panied with  an  undeviating  attachment  to 
truth,  exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
papal  party,  who  could  neitlier  subdue  his 
integrity,  nor  rival  his  mental  acquirements, 
nor  imitate  his  moral  virtues. 

The  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  this 
volume  delineates  both  the  man  and  the 
times  in  which  he  lived ;  and  the  contem- 
plations which  follow,  illustrate  and  confirm 
all  that  we  had  been  taught  to  expect. 
Who  can  read  the  annexed  paragraph 
without  admiration  ? 

"  Paradise  was  made  for  man,  yet  there  T  see 
the  serpent ;  what  marvel  is  it,  if  my  corruption 
find  the  serpent  in  my  closet,  in  my  table,  in  my 
bed,  when  our  holy  parents  found  him  in  the 
midst  of  Paradise  I  No  sooner  is  he  entered,  but 
he  tempteth :  he  can  no  more  be  idle  than  harmless. 
1  do  not  see  him  in  any  other  tree ;  be  knew  there 
was  no  danger  in  the  rest !  1  see  him  at  the  tree 
forbidden.  How  true  a  serpent  is  he  in  every  point ; 
in  his  insinuation  to  the  place,  in  his  choice  of  the 
tree,,  in  his  assault  to  the  woman,  in  his  plausible- 
nesB  of  speech  to  avoid  terror,  in  his  question  to 
move  doubt,  in  his  reply  to  work  distrust,  in  hi» 
protestation  of  safety,  in  his  suggestion  to  envy 
and  diicontent,  In  bis  promise  of  gain."— p.  53. 
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Review. — The  Cabmet  Cyclopedia,  con- 
ducted  by  Dior^sius  Lardner,  LL.D., 
SfC.  Sfc,  ^c.  Optics,  hy  David  Brewster, 
LL.D,^c.  Vol.  XIX.  12mo.  pp.393. 
Longman,  London.  1831. 

It  will  be  almost  tieedless  to  say,  that  this 
volume  is  purely  scientific ;  but  though  we 
may  add,  that  it  is  in  some  degree  divested 
of  technicalities,  yet  it  is  better  adapted  for 
those  who  have  a  tolerable  acquaintance 
with  light  and  vision,  than  for  such  as  are 
seeking  some  knowledge  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples. Many  diagrams  are  scattered  through 
its  pages,  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed, but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly abstruse,  or  difficult  to'be  under, 
stood. 

'This  volume  contains  many  striking  pecu- 
liarities relative  to  light,  colour,  and  vision, 
which  the  reader  will  peruse  with  admi- 
ration bordering  on  amazement.  Some  of 
these  we  would  gladly  insert,  but  our  limits 
will  not  grant  permission.  For  the  follow- 
ing short  paragraph,  room,  however,  must 
be  made ;  but  for  all  besides^  we  must  refer 
to  the  volume. 

Extraordinary  Velocity  of  Light.  —  ••  Light 
moves  with  a  velocity  of  192,500  miles  in  a  second 
of  time.  It  travels  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in 
seven  minutes  and  a  half.  It  moves  through  a 
•pace  equal  to  the  circumference  of  our  globe 
In  the  eighth  part  of  a  second,  a  flight  which  the 
swiftest  bird  could  not  perform  in  less  than  three 
weeks." 


Review. — Lardner\  Cabinet  Cyclopedia, 
Vol*  XX.     History  of  Poland.     1 2mo, 
pp.  344.     Longman,  London.  1831. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  which  at  this  moment  excites  so 
much  general  interest  and  sympathy  as 
that  of  Poland.  Long  excluded  from  the 
list  of   kingdoms,    by  the  overwhelming 

Eower  of  Kussian  despotism,  the  Poles 
ave  lately  made  a  noble  effort  to  regain 
their  former  independence.  But  the  struggle 
has  been  unsuccessful ;  and  they  once  more 
clank  their  chains  in  the  ears  of  £urope, 
and  renew  their  groans  under  the  tyranny 
of  their  oppressors. 

In  this  eventful  struggle,  though  pitied 
by  the  surrounding  states,  not  one  came 
forth  to  lend  them  the  least  assistance.  If 
good  wishes  could  have  overruled  their 
rortune  or  their  fate,  Warsaw  would  still 
have  been  the  capital  of  an  independent 
people,  aiid  the  rerocious  hordes  of  their 
barbarous  cooquerofs  would  have  been 
roving  among  the  icebei^  and  mountains 
of  snow,  which  are  emblematic  of  their 
unfeeling  hearts. 
Independently  of  the  vicissitudes  at  which 


we  have  just  hinted,  the  histoiy  of  Poland 
is  filled  with  occurrences  of  the  most  lively 
interest,  through  all  the  stages  of  its  event* 
ful  passage  on  the  stream  of  time.  The 
occurrences  and  revolutions  of  this  ill-&ted 
people  are  traced  in  this  volume  with  an 
able  hand,  and  its  pages  are  enlivened  with 
numerous  anecdotes  of  its  sovereigns,  heroes, 
armies,  public  characters,  and  leading  men. 
The  reader  who  seeks  for  a  compendious 
history  of  Poland  will  be  sure  to  find  it  in 
the  twentieth  volume  of  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclopedia. 

Review. — Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia, 
Vol.  XXL  Biography,  Vol.  L  JEmi- 
nent  British  Statesmen,  12mo.  pp.  360. 
Longman,  London.  1831. 

On  opening  this  volume,  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  it  contained  the  lives  of  only 
four  men,  namely.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
and  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh.  If  this 
commencement  is  to  be  received  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  is  to  follow,  the  anxious 
reader  may  feelingly  inquire,  "  To  how 
many  volumes  will  this  biography  of  emi- 
nent British  statesmen  extend  ? " 

From  the  portentous  load  which  may 
thus  be  fairly  apprehended,  the  preface  is 
by  no  means  calculated  to  relieve  the  reader. 
In  this  we  are  told,  that  "  the  literary  con- 
tributors b^ng  persons  who  cannot  be 
dictated  to,  nor  required  ta  modify  the 
expression  of  their  opinions,  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  views  of  others,  the  editor  will 
not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  various 
political  and  literary  opinions  which  may 
be  found  in  this  series." 

Biography  is  at  all  times  an  attractive 
species  of  composition,  and  the  interest 
which  it  excites  is  always  increased  when 
the  character  delineated  has  filled  some 
station  of  importance,  either  to  bis  country 
or  to  his  fellow-species.  Such  public 
stations  the  individuals  memorized  in  this 
volume  have  undoubtedly  filled;  and  a 
record  of  their  services  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tribute  of  respect  which  they  have 
a  right  to  claim.  But  if  ^'  this  series  is 
intended  to  include  the  lives  of  the  most 
considerable  persons  who  have  appeared  in 
the  political  history  of  these  countries,  firom 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  inclusive,  to 
the  present  time,''  as  we  are  informed  kt 
the  preface ;  and  if  four  menaorials  will  fill 
one  volume,  as  in  the  case  before  us — most 
libraries  will  requke  additional  shelves. 

These  lives  are  well  written,  and  fumish. 
much  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  matter. 
To  every  lover  of  biography,  this  volume 
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will  be  a  pleasing  and  valaable  acquisition ; 
and  some  time  may  elapse  before  the  reader 
will  fieel  the  incumbent  weight. 

Review. — Lardner's  Cabinet  Ci/clopedia, 
VoL  XXII,  Silk  Manufacture.  \2mo. 
pp,  354.    Longman,  London,  1831. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are,  in  a  va- 
riety of  respects,  of  considerable  interest 
and  value.  No  person  who  contemplates 
the  beauty  of  silk,  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
history  and  manu&cturing  process  of  this 
important  article,  nor  can  the  worm  itself, 
by  whose  labour  the  raw  material  is  pro- 
duced, be  deemed  too  insignificant  for  the 
most  profound  philosophical  investigation. 
Into  the  natural  history  of  silk,  and  of  the 
iraeds  to  whose  industry  we  are  indebted 
kx  this  elegant  commodity,  the  author  fully 
enters ;  and  tlie  process  of  the  manufacture 
is  detailed  with  much  ability,  in  all  its 
branches.  TTie  whole  volume  is  replete 
with  details  and  observations,  in  which 
both  science  and  commerce  are  equally 
interested. 

T^e  anecdotes  interspersed  throughout 
die  pages  of  this  volume  are  both  nume- 
roQS  and  amusing.  Some  very  singular 
calculations  and  experiments  at  times  ap- 
pear, and  estimates  founded  on  unques- 
tioDable  data  are  formed,  which  seem 
astonishing  in  their  results.  The  following 
paragraph  will  furnish  a  pleasing  specimen. 

*' dmntmption  of  Silk.— The  quantity  of  this 
■aterial  used  in  England  alone  amoants  in  eacfi 

ear  to  more  than  four  millions  of  pounds  weight, 
r  the  production  of  which,  myriads  upon  myriads 
•f  inseeta  are  required.  Fourteen  thousand  mil- 
lieaa  of  animated  creature*  annually  live  and  die 
to  supply  tins  little  comer  of  the  world  with  an 
article  of  luxury  !  If  astonishment  be  excited  at 
this  fact,  let  a»  extend  oar  riew  into  China,  and 
survey  the  dense  population  of  Us  widely-spread 
region,  whose  inhabitants,  from  the  emperor  on 
his  throne  to  the  peasant  in  the  lowly  hut,  are 
iadebted  for  their  clothing  to  the  labours  of  the  silk- 
worm. The  imagination,  fatigued  with  the  flight, 
is  lost  and  bewildered  in  contemplating  the  count- 
less Bamber»»  which  eyerj  successive  year  spin  their 
slender  threads  for  the  service  of  man." 

x 

Beyiew. — Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia, 
Vol,  XXI IL  France,  Vol,  III,  12mo. 
pp,  390.  Longman,  London,  1331. 
This  volume  includes  the  eventful  period 
in  the  history  of  France  which  extends 
from  1792  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire, 
than  which  few  eias  can  be  found  more 
irtooiahing  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
Throoghoot  these  twenty-two  years,  we 
pooeive  little  less  than  one  continued 
pol^ical  and  military  fever,  sometimes 
tnntiiig  forth  with  terrible  but  unnatural 
energy,  and  at  all  times  preying  upon  the 
niriiof  ffae  coostitutioD^  ttDdeiminiiig  the 


citadel  of  life,  and  finally  terminating  in 
dissolution. 

'  In  every  page  of  this  volume,  we  find 
something  either  to  stimulate  excitement, 
or  to  prevent  it  from  growing  languid. 
Movement  follows  movement  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, and  event  presses  on  event,  eager 
to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  This  closely  com- 
pacted manner  of  narrative  diffuses  a  thrill- 
ing interest  through  every  paragraph.  A 
single  page  sometimes  comprises  materials 
which,  with  a  little  dexterity  and  care,  might 
easily  be  expanded  into  a  volume.  The  au- 
thor is  a  spirited  writer,  and  appears  to  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  causes,  oc- 
currences, and  incidents  which  he  describes. 


Review. — The  Christmas  Box,  a  Juvenile 
Annual,  for  1832.  pp,  215.  Marshall, 
Holborn-bars,  London, 

The  annuals  have  been  occasionally  cen- 
sured by  sundry  antiquaries,  and  readers  of 
the  old  school,  for  their  alleged  vfoxitof  utility. 
In  the  short  space  allotted  to  this  review,  we 
cannot  take  up  the  question ;  or  we  would 
speedily  prove  the  assumption  to  be  falla- 
cious ;  first,  as  regards  the  annuals  intended 
for  " children  of  a  larger  growth;"  and,  se- 
condly, as  to  those  designed  for  the  express 
amusement  and  instruction  of  such  as  are 
of  tender  yeara.  In  former  times,  the  j'wve- 
nile  portion  of  society  was  overlooked  and 
neglected,  in  that  mental  feast  which  art 
and  literature  had  been  yearly  providing ; 
but  now,  viands  are  placed  before  them, 
seasoned  to  their  infantile  taste. 

"The  Christmas  Box,"  the  editor  remarks, 
in  his  admirable  pre^e,  is  again  presented 
to  his  young  friends,  "  as  a  fhnd  of  instruc- 
tion blended  with  amusement,  well  calcu- 
lated to  neutralize  the  contagion  of  lowering 
skies,  and  convert  the  long  hours  of  a  win- 
ter's evening  into  a  'midsummer  night's 
dream.'  *'  Even  a  cursory  examination  of 
this  annual  will  prove  the  justness  of  this 
sentiment.  Its  title,  being  remarkably  ap- 
propriate and  ^uniliar,  will  fix  itself  in  the 
memories  of  the  thousands  of  little  masters 
and  misses  for  whom  the  volume  is  intend- 
ed.  Its  list  of  literary  contributors  and  art- 
ists would  grace  an  annual  of  much  higher 
pretensions.  Bernard  Barton,  Miss  Agnes 
Strickland,  Mrs.  Moodie,  and  Miss  I^bel 
Hill,  have  not  thought  it  unworthy  of  their 
talents  to  contribute  to  the  edification  of  the 
young.  Hie  following  specimen  of  the  poe- 
try is  illustrative  of  an  engraving  entitled 
**  The  Farmer's  Boy."  The  young  rustic  is 
seated  on  a  sack  of  grain,  eating  his  dinner, 
with  his  horse  on  one  side  of  turn,  and  bis 
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feithful  dog  on  the  other.    Altogether,  the 
scene  is  a  snatch  of  true  nature. 

THE  FARMER'S  BOY. 
Bif  Bernard  Barton,  Esq. 

Oh !  who  would  pine  to  be  a  lord. 

And  dine  each  day  o£f  plate ; 
And  see,  around  a  sumptuous  board, 

A  troop  of  meoials  wait  ? 
How  many  share  a  lot  like  this, 

With  far  less  real  joy. 
If  health,  content,  ana  peace  are  his. 

Than  this  blithe  Farmer's  Boy. 

What  dining-room  is  half  so  grand. 

At  Blenheim.  Stowe,  or  Kew, 
As  Nature  for  his  use  hath  planned, 

Or  boasts  so  fine  a  view  ? 
Compared  with  his,  each  proud  saloon 

Seems  but  a  tiny  toy  ; 
So  rich  has  been  kind  Nature*s  boon 

Unto  her  Farmer's  Boy. 

What  liyeried  menial  half  so  true 

As  his  companion  there, 
Who  seems  his  master's  meal  to  view. 

And  watch  to  claim  bis  share  ? 
Meanwhile,  in  patient  gentleness. 

Released  from  bis  employ, 
His  horse  stands  near,  whose  looks  express 

He  serves  the  Farmer's  Boy. 

Further  afield  the  eye  may  mark 

I'he  harrow  dragged  along. 
And,  high  in  air,  the  mounting  lark 

Outpours  his  merry  song ; 
Around,  bees  hum  o  er  many  a  flower. 

Till  sweets  that  cannot  cloy 
Combine  to  bless  the  dinner  oour 

Of  the  glad  Farmer's  Boy. 

The  prose  is  very  attractive,  and  its  style 
well  adapted  to  the  juvenile  class  which  it 
is  intended  to  amuse  and  edify.  Adverting 
to  the  plates,  we  think  they  are  much  too 
good  for  the  little  folks  whose  Ctiristmas 
tasks  and  testimonials  render  them  candi- 
dates for  the  paternal  gii\  of  ''The  Christ- 
mas Box."  "Alfred  and  his  Dog,"  painted 
by  Cooper,  engraved  by  Davenport,  is  de- 
lightful ;  the  dog  is  quite  a  chef  d^auvre, 
^The  Fisherman''  has  considerable  me- 
rit. "The  Portrait"  is  a  scene  of  boyish 
humour.  "The  Young  Shepherdess,"  an 
engraving  replete  with  simplicity  and  ru. 
rality.  "  Little  Red  Riding  Hood "  will  be 
a  fevourite,  we  opine,  with  the  possessors 
of  this  tasty  little  gift.  "  Disturbed  by  the 
Nightmare,"  is  from  the  painting  of  the 
&cetious  llieodore  Lane. 

For  the  laudable  exertions  which  the 
editor  of  this  juvenile  annual  has  made,  to 
form  a  simple  yet  elegant  and  varied  bouquet 
for  the  young,  he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  every  parent  who  wishes  to  blend,  with  the 
asperities  of  instruction,  the  sweets  contained 
in  these  minor  tomes  of  tale  and  song. 


Review. — A  Vmt  to  the  South  SeaSy  in 
the  United  States*  Ship  Vincennes,  during 
the  years  1 829-30,  with  Notices  of  Brazil, 
Feru,  Manilla,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
St.Hekna,  ByCS.Stewart,  M,AA2mo, 
ppA56,  Fisher^  Co,,  London.  1832. 

If  Mr.  Stewart  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  world 
in  its  common  acceptation,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  he  is  well  known  on  each  side 


of  the  Atlantic,  and  also  among  the  natives 
of  the  islands  scattered  over  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Pacific.  About  two  hundred 
years  since,  the  man  who  circumnavigated 
the  globe  was  viewed  as  a  prodigy,  on  his 
return,  and  regarded  with  astonishment  by 
his  countrymen  and  associates  during  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life.  Of  late  years, 
however,  adventure  and  enterprise  have 
become  so  familar,  that  hazard  appears 
without  novelty,  and  novelty  in  a  great 
degree  without  its  charms. 

Mr.  Stewart,  a  native  of  Americ^  re- 
sided for  many  years  as  a  missionary 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and,  having  noticed  their  manners, 
character,  and  customs,  together  with  the 
vegetable  and  geological  phenomena  of  the 
regions  he  visited,  concentrated  his  obser- 
vations in  an  interesting  volume,  which, 
after  obtaining  an  extensive^  circulation  in 
his  own  country,  was  republished  in 
England,  where  it  has  acquired  imperish- 
able renown. 

The  ill  health  of  Mrs.  Stewart  compelling 
her  to  leave  their  missionary  station  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  she,  with  her  hus- 
band, repaired  to  America,,  in  1825.  Here 
they  remained  until  1829,  when  Mr.  Stew- 
art embarked  as  a  chaplain  on  board  the 
Guerriere,  an  American  frigate,  bound  for 
the  South  Seas,  where  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Vincennes,  another  ship,  returning  to 
America  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  During  this  voyage,  which  occu- 
pied about  two  years,  Mr.  Stewart  col- 
lected additional  materials,  that  were 
published  in  America,  in  two  volumes, 
which,  in  the  work  before  us,  are  now  con- 
centrated into  one. 

From  the  numerous  accounts  which  have 
been  published  of  late  years,  respecting 
those  distant  regions,  we  seem  to  have  be- 
come familiar  with  their  inhabitants  and 
productions ;  but,  whoever  reads  this  vo- 
fume  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  will  soon 
be  convinced,  that  something  new  is  to  be 
gleaned  by  every  voyager,  and  that  even 
die  stores  of  originality  are  far  firom  being 
exhausted.  The  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  is,  indeed,  an  extensive  range,  and 
fiiat  man  must  be  very  inattentive  to  pass- 
ing occurrences,  and  the  varied  productions 
of  nature  and  art,  who  cannot,  on  his  re- 
turn, furnish  out  an  entertaining  volume. 
.  To  all  the  praise  which  amusement  can 
confer,  Mr.  Stewart  is  fully  entitled,  but 
this  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  his  merit. 
His  observations  on  the  diversified  subjects 
which  present  themselves,  have  always  an 
eye  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  world. 
Subservient  to  this,  the  extension  of  com-^ 
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MM,  ai>d  the  fecilitiffl  of  irtercoune  b^     ^„''^-.,^,''4",Si%'S1S?,o"lJ.??nr^  i^ii:. 
Iwecn  tnOM  and   nations,   appear  among     «iid(<idapianuiiiiikiiai>iif>u."--p.££6. 
Ilie  great  objects  of  his  solicitnde,  to  pro-         Iflimeandlimilj  would  grant  permission, 
note  peace,  extend  civilization,  and  elevate     many  additional  extiacla  might  be  »elected 
te  laKial  t^atacter  of  man.  from  tliia  Tolume.     Men,  who  profesa  lo  be 

T^  the  style  in  which  this  volume  is  E9^i  sorcerers;  Iraditions  respecting  the 
■tinea,  no  ooe,  we  presume,  will  find  any  origin  of  the  islands,  and  of  men;  and  the 
muion  to  object.  It  is  vivacious  without  >^as  fiineral  feast;  are  articles  of  consider- 
leiiljr,  and  sedate  without  ceasing  to  be  sble  interest.  But,  for  these  developments 
q)riglrliy.  Allurements  to  the  leader  are  "^  ^^  human  character  under  a  variety  of 
nWred  through  every  p^e;  inddeats  circunuiancea,  and  to  numerous  incidents 
hep  attention  constantly  on  the  alert;  and  which  alternately  impart  light  and  shade, 
Mch  useful  infomoation  is  the  reward  of  "^  """t  "^fer  to  Ibe  volume,  in  which  its 
femteisoce.  author  wilt  conduct  the  reader  to  IheLadrone 

On  the  character  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  Chinese  seas  and  porta,  the  city 
idmdeis,  many  obaervalions  of  Mr.  Stewart  °!  Manilla,  and,  in  St.  Helena,  to  Napoleon  ■ 
nd  10  throw  much  light.     We  call  them     grave. 

Biagra,  barbarians,  heathens,  and  fre.  It  i'  painful  to  observe  throughout  this 
joenl^  complain  of  their  treachery  towards  *">rk,  that,  while  the  missionaries  have  ex- 
toegneis  who  visit  their  shores.  It  would  ^"^  themselves  to  improve  the  natives  in 
fliptM  however,  from  the  following  state-  civiliiation  and  morals,  many  voyagers, 
nut,  diat  the  civilized  visitants  ate  too  fre-  touching  on  their  shores,  have  used  every 
loentlythe  first  aggressois:  endeavour  to  re-establish  their  vices,  and  lo 

recall  that  licentiousness  of  manners  for 
which  Ihey  were  formerly  distinguished,  but 
which,  of  hie  yeais,  has  been  very  generally 
abandtmed.  One  instance  is  that  of  an 
American  resident  accusing  two  blanches  of 
the  roya!  family  with  incest,  and  recom- 
mending it,  under  the  sanctioo  of  mairiage. 
The  young  princess,  involved  in  this  chaige 

observed,  "that  Mr.  ,  an  American, 

and  Mr. ,  a  British  resident,  had  each, 

at  tv»o  different  times,  advised  and  impor- 
'h'^'°1j  "'"''  tuned  her  to  marry  her  brother;  saying,  that 
--"""-'-'  such  alliances  were  frequent  both  in  Ame- 
rica and  England,  and  that,  not  long  since, 
a  British  king  bad  married  bis  sister." 
p.  357. 

With  men  of  such  abandoned  morals,  and 
who  can  make  such  infamous  assertions,  do 
calumny  can  be  loo  foul  for  uiceiance.    It  is 
'uiK  iwu    '"  *"*"  '"'*  '^^^  '''^'  "*  "t*  indebted  (br 
u  tniair    the  falsehoods  which  have  been  piopagsted 
respecting  the  stale  of  the  natives,  and  the 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  their  principles 
and  conduct.   Againstsuchca1umnialors,iio 
character  is  safe;  and  to  such  memorialists, 
DO  credit  is  due.  In  England,  as  in  America, 
similar  aspeisions  have  been  both  circulated 
B H ui  uiara  uu worm."  and  EiptHed.     For  a  while,  the  misrepre- 

Aoolher  instance  of  similar  atrocity,  Mr.  senlatioos  of  Kotiebue  were  received  in  this 
Stewart  records  in  the  following  words :  countiy  with  avidity,  by  the  enemies  of  mis- 

■<  WTMn.  nJ  MB  af  ii»  Unit  Vty«,  m  if  deiirona  oi     mately  acquainted  with  the  supposed  facts, 

■—■■■DMIiiia   wirk  Iba   ■hare;  tod  ■  Urge  canoe  a-     ,      ii  r  .    j    ,i_      r       ■  ■      .  ^ 

Mk  arte  iD«  pu  otF  lo  hsr.  Fitf  or  ibriD  wen  SO  etiectually  refuted  the  toreign  navigator, 

3l*l2i  "ShMmwI  ^m  ih«  i«™'''i'S'1if"ri,»  that  the  slander  is  no  longer  heard. 
•HHHiinn  ttaa  ijitiud  from  Ilia  flvo,  wtiia  iha         We  must  now  lake  our  leave  of  this  inte 

'■^™°y^iJ'H».r'rh«'™M°h"J;Di''%i'i*n'w  resting  volume,  strongly  recommending  it  to 

S«*i^io3  '°i^o*™^o'n'dB/"tIiif«t  ibB''.7i''"'  '''^  reader's  notice,  as  a  valuable  treasury  of 

kiiHIiid  tnn   einitd  (war.   Oiia  of  iha  penoni  incidents  and  information  collected  during 

Oi  tSlSfJrfV'iSh*^"!;  ISd' J  Iw  tmmii^l'  ^  circumnavigation  of  die  globe, 
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Review. — Miscellaniesy   in  two  Parts  : 
L  Prose ;  IL  Verse,  Sfc,     By  WilUam 
Mavor,  LL,  D,    Author  of  many  pO' 
pular  Works  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and 
Young  Persons.   With  a  Portrait,  8uo. 
pp.  512.    Oxford.    Longman  and  Co. 
London. 
Dr.  Mayor  has  appeared  before  the  world 
with  various  productions,  some  of  which 
were  published  at  first  anonymously,  and 
others  with  his  name ;  but  most  of  them 
have  been  well  received,  and  have  con- 
ferred such  benefit  on  the  public,  and  on 
the  rising  generation,  that  few  writers,  per-* 
haps,  can  view  their  exertions  and  labours 
with    greater    pleasure   than    the  revered 
author  of  the  work  before  us. 

When  he  observes  the  great  and  bene- 
ficial change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
system  of  education,  and  reflects  that  this 
change  has  been  produced  chiefly  by  him- 
self, and  those  who  have  co-operated  with 
him  in  the  sacred  task,  he  cannot  but  feel  a 
conscious  exultation,  that  the  days  and 
nights  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  service 
of  mankind,  have  been  so  usefully  spent, 
and  that  he  has  not  lived  in  vain.  We  are 
writing  no  panegyric,  but  merely  stating 
£acts ;  which  every  man,  of  the  least  con- 
sideration, must  see  and  acknowledge.  En- 
viable, therefore,  must  be  his  feelings,  when 
he  looks  around,  and  perceives,  that,  by 
means  to  which  he  has  been  so  ample  a  con- 
tributor, the  great  body  of  British  youth,  as 
they  advance  in  years,  are  rapidly  improv. 
ing  in  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge! 
This  is  a  satis&ction  which  the  good  alone 
can  enjoy ;  and  which  the  world,  if  it  were 
so  inclined,  cannot  take  away.  It  is  the 
good  man's  best  praise,  that  he  has  devoted 
his  time  and  his  talents  to  the  service  of 
piety  and  virtue,  and  laboured  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-mortals  both 
here  aiid  hereafter. 

Dr.  Mavor  observes,  in  the  advertise- 
ment to  the  present  work,  that  "  few  have 
written  more  than  he  has  done,  for  the  in- 
struction or  amusement  of  young  persons  ;** 
and  that  '^  he  desires  no  other  epitaph  to 
mark  his  grave,  than  '  Here  lies  the  chil- 
dren's friend.' ''  This  is  a  title,  which  was 
conferred  on  him  many  years  since,  by 
some  respectable  critics;  and  it  is  a  title 
which  he  so  well  deserves,  that  few,  we  ap- 
prehend, would  wish  to  withhold  from  him 
the  praise  which  is  so  justly  his  due.  We 
hope,  however,  although  he  is  advanced 
in  years,  that  the  time  is  far  distant,  when 
any  memento  that  such  a  man  once  lived, 
will  be  necessary.  We  sincerely  wish  that 
^^.  Mavor  may  long  enjoy,  in  the  bosom 
^fci»M  fiunily,  otium  cum  dignitate. 


This  volume  of  Miscellanies  is  a  collec- 
tion of  "  Blenheim,  a  descriptive  poem,'' 
which  had  previously  been  published  in  a 
separate  form ;  and  of  a  great  number  of 
essays  and  poetical  effusions,  which  either 
appear  now  for  the  first  time,  or  which  had 
been  before  printed  in  some  periodical 
publication.  A  short  extract  from  this 
pleasing  and  interesting  volume  is  all  that 
our  limits  allow  us  to  give ;  but  we  strongly 
recommend  to  the  public,  and  to  our 
readers  in  particular,  the  whole  of  these 
Miscellanies,  as  they  will  be  found  not  only 
pleasing  and  interesting,  but  as  inculcating 
sound  principles  of  religion  and  virtue. 
The  following  extract  from  the  "  Prologue" 
to  '^  Blenheim"  has  been  selected,  chiefly 
because  it  portrays  with  great  truth  the 
mind  of  the  amiable  author. 

"  If  I  may  be  allow'd  my  own  bosom  to  know, 
Tis  form'd  for  affection's  most  cordial  glow ; 
To  friendship  attach'd,  to  gratitude  prone. 
It  melts  at  distress,  and  it  feels  all  its  own  I 
The  keenest  excess  both  ef  pleasure  and  pain. 
Heaven  taught  me  to  taste ;  ah !  the  former  in 

vain. 
Yet  not  all  the  ills  that  can  press  on  the  mind, 
£strange  it  from  social  love  of  its  kind  : 
The  passions    malignant  ne'er  asylum   found 

there — 
Too  soft  are  its  tones  their  impression  to  bear. 

*'  0  perish  the  verse,  may  the  wit  be  forgot. 
That  fixes  on  charity's  features  a  blot ! 
That  sanctions  the  worthless,  or  flatters  the  base^ 
Tho*  e*er  so  exalted  in  fortune  or  place  I 
That  sharpens  the  pangs  sensibility  shares. 
Or  sports  with  misfortunes,  or  aggravates  cares  ; 
Tliat  spatters  the  merit  it  cannot  attain. 
And  plants  in  the  generous  bosom  a  pain  1 

"Yes !  let  my  dull  muse  in  good-nature  delight— 
I  ask  for  no  fame  from  libels  and  spite  ; 
No  laugh  would  I  raise  at  th  expense  of  a  sigh. 
No  tear  would  I  draw  from  the  innocent  eye  ; 
To  friendship  and  virtue  my  verses  are  due  ; 
Aud  the  wreath  that  i  twine,  to  their  dictates  is 
'   '    true!" 


BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  Lael  and  ChUion,  or  Narratives  il- 
lustrative of  some  leading  Doctrines  of  the 
Bible,  (Hamilton,  London,)  is  a  sort  of 
conversational  dialogue  on  topics  which  it  is 
the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  all  to 
know.  The  subjects  are  highly  important, 
and  the  author's  views  of  them  appear  to  be 
perfectly  consonant  with  the  analogy  of  faith. 
The  language,  however,  is  rather  too  florid 
for  the  occasion;  and  the  bursts  of  rapturous 
exultation  which  sometimes  appear,  make 
us  regret  that  so  grave  a  subject  had  not 
been  uniformly  accompanied  with  a  corre* 
spondent  simplicity. 

2.  Scripture  Illustrations  for  the  Young, 
(Tract  Society,  London,)  the  author  seems 
to  have  adapted  to  the  wood-cuts  with  which 
they  are  embellished.  This  'method  may 
captivate  children,  but  we  fear  that  it  is  cat- 
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culated  to  give  the  scriptures  an  aocommd-  of  Yorkshire  for  1801, 1811, 1821, 183], 

dating  appearance.  by  W.  Parson,  (Baines,  Leeds,)  is  a  large, 

3.  Brief  Views  of  Sacred  Histortf,from  neat,  and  closely  printed  map,  laid  out  on 
theCreatian  of  the  World  to  theDestmction  canvas.  It  has  been  a  work  of  much  la- 
of  Jerusalem^  by  Esther  Cooky ,  (Darton,  hour,  as  each  department,  amounting  in  all 
London,)  may  be  considered  as  a  religious  to  203,  has  its  population  distinctly  marked 
fcbool-book,  filled  with  valuable  materials,  through  the  four  decennial  periods.  The 
and  divided  into  short  chapters,  on  which  aggregate  of  the  whole  West  Riding  is  as 
questions  are  proposed,  to  exercise  the  me-  follows: — In  1801,  563,758;  in  1811, 
mory  of  the  pupiL  The  whole  is  a  con-  650^83  ;  in  1821,  800,240 ;  in  1831, 
densed  history  of  bible  transactions,  through  974,500. 

the  long  period  expressed  in  the  title-page.  10.  The  National  Preacher,  or  Original 

4.  &nall  Bmn  upon  the  Tender  Herb,  Monthly  Sermons  from  Living  Ministers, 
(Tract  Society,  London,)  is  a  kind  of  Dli-  edited  by  Austin  bickinson,  A.  M,  (New 
potian  quarto,  about  an  inch  square,  and  a  York,  America,)  originally  appeared  in  four 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  It  contains  short  volumes.  They  are  now  incorporated  in 
passages  of  scripture,  is  neatly  bound  and  two,  neatly  half-bound,  and  present  to  the 
gilt,  smd  will  be  a  pretty  present  for  children  eye  a  pleasing  exterior.  The  discourses 
jost  learning  to  read.  appear  very  excellent,  but  we  find  no  pub- 

5.  Memoirs  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Spreckley,  Usher's  name  on  this  side  the  Atlantic ;  and 
lateofMeUon  Mowbray,  by  R,Wooler ton.  New  York  is  too  remote  for  most  English 
(Simpkin,   London,)  is  recommended   to  customers. 

public  notice  by  the  exemplary  piety  of  the  11.   United    Efforts,    a    Collection  of 

young  female,  whose  life,  christian  experi-  Poems,  the  mutual  offspring  of  a  Brother 

enoe,  and    triumphant  death,  it  records,  and  Sister,  (Sherwood,  London,)  have  little 

Though  filling  only  a  humble  walk  in  life,  beyond  their  moral  tendency  to  recommend 

Miss  Spreckley  displayed  talents,  as  well  as  them.      "  Form"  and  "  thorn,"  "  alone" 

piety,  which  would  have  conferred  an  honour  and  ''  roam,"  are  bad  rhymes,  and  the  rules 

on  a  more  exalted  station.    The  narrative  is  of  grammar  are  often  violated, 

chiefly  extracted  from  her  diary.    Her  his-  12.  Outlines  <yf  Fifty  Sermons,  by  a 

tory  is  given  with  much  simplicity,  and  is  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  London,  (Hard, 

well  deserving  the  attention  which  it  solicits,  ing,  London,)  may  be  considered  as  skele- 

6.  The  Travels  of  True  Godliness,  by  tons  of  discourses,  which  the  reader  may  fill 
Hev,  Ber^amin  Keach,  (Wightman,  Lon-  up  with  corresponding  matter.  They  are 
don,)  wants  no  other  recommendation  than  adapted  for  preachers  who  have  little  time 
what  its  well-earned  reputation  can  supply,  for  study,  but  who  address  congregations,  to 

7.  Memoir  of  William  Fox,  Esq.,  whom  plain  scriptural  truths  will  be  more 
Founder  of  the  Sunday  School  Society,  by  useful  than  finished  compositions.  The 
JoKpAivimey,  (^Wightman,  London,)  brings  passages  chosen  as  texts,  are  of  a  practical 
this  genuine  philanthropist  before  the  world,  nature,  and  the  divisions  point  out  the  natu« 
not  as  the  rival  of  Mr.  Ilaikes,  but  as  a  be-  ral  and  leading  topics  which  present  them, 
nevolent  individual  actuated  by  the  same  selves  for  elucidation  and  development, 
principle,  and  co.operating  in  the  same  13.  An  Appeal  to  the  Clergy,  Sfc,  on  the 
design.  Mr.  Raikes  had  the  honour  of  State  of  Religion,  Morals,  and  Manners, 
foaoding  Sunday  schools,  and  Mr.  Fox  that  in  the  British  Metropolis,  (Holdsworth, 
of  imboiying  them  into  a  society.  The  London,)  is  both  spirited  and  powerful, 
memoir  before  us,  places  the  character  of  The  moral  condition  of  the  metropolis  if 
Mr.  Fox  in  an  amiable  light ;  but  all  who  drawn  in  colours  at  once  frightful  and  ap- 
had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaintance  will  palling.  The  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the 
readily  acknowledge  that  the  picture  is  not  church  of  England  are  addressed  in  a  strain 
too  h^ly  cc^oured.                                     '  of  masculine  eloquence,  and  called  upon, 

8.  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  by  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  God 
adapted  for  Family  Worship,  ^  W.  Dranp'  and  their  country,  to  come  forward  in  this 
fad,  (iSimpkin,  London,)  we  have  exa-  awful  crisis,  "to  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
mined  with  some  attention ;  and,  we  may  against  the  mighty."  We  ardently  hope 
add,  with  a  due  degree  of  satisfaction,  that  the  author  will  not  have  to  lament  that 
Orthodox  in  their  principles,  and  fervent  in  he  has  spent  his  strength  in  vain. 

their  expression,  they  may  be  used  in  fami-  14.  Scripture  Prints,  with  Explanatioru 

lies  of  congeoisd  spirits,  with  the  ardour  of  in  the  Form  of  Familiar  Dialogues,  by 

geooiDe  devotion,  and  the  concurrence  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  (Seeley,  London,)  come 

?D  eotwhtened  understanding.  before  us  in  a  pleasing  form.  The  dialogues 

9,PopulatumCeMtusoftheWestIliding  are  twenty-three  in  number,  and  include 
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various  leading  scriptare  topics,  such  as  die 
garden  of  Eden ;  the  temptation  of  £ve ; 
Cain  and  Abel ;  Noah  building  the  Ark  ; 
the  deluge ;  the  tower  of  Babel,  &c.  &c. 
Each  dialogue  is  preceded  by  a  neatly 
finished  wood-cut,  representing  the  leading 
features  in  the  subject  of  the  conversation 
which  follows.  It  is  an  inviting  and  in- 
structive book  for  younfif  persons. 

15.  Writings  of  Edward  the  Sir  thy 
William  Hugh, .  Queen  Catherine  PaiT, 
Ann  Askew,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Hamilton, 
and  Balnaves,  (Religious  Tract  Society, 
London,)  is  a  very  interesting  volume.  It 
contains  much  valuable  information  respect- 
ing the  illustrious  individuals  themselves, 
and  presents  us  with  a  mirror  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  Popery,  however,  al- 
ways appears  with  the  same  features,  the 
friend  of  despotic  power,  the  crusher  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  the  disgrace  of  the 
christian  church,  and  one  of  the  grand  ene- 
mies  of  mankind. 

16.  Instructions  for  Children,  Sfc.,  by 
the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  A,  M.,  (Page, 
London,)  in  addition  to  much  good  advice, 
and  many  firiendly  admonitions,  hold  forth 
several  examples  of  early  piety,  which  in- 
vite imitation.  The  copy  before  us  is  of 
the  eighth  edition,  so  that  this  little  book  is 
well  known. 

17.  The  Instructive  Reader,  containing 
Lessons  on  Religion,  Morals,  and  General 
Knowledge,  SfC,  by  Ingram  Cobbin,  A,  M., 
(Westley  and  Davis,  London,)  is  a  kind  of 
demi-hieroglyphic  composition,  in  which 
objects,  obvious  to  sense,  are  exhibited  in 
familiar  representations.  This  portion, 
however,  occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the 
lessons,  and  occasionally  the  wood  engrav- 
ings are  omitted  altogether.  It  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  learner  to  have  the  history 
and  uses  of  things  explained,  and  the  words 
spelt  as  they  are  actually  pronounced.  These 
are  excellencies  which  meet  in  this  volume, 
and  render  it  a  valuable  acquisition  for 
nurseries  and  elementary  schools. 

18.  Sermons  by  the  Rev,  GriMth  Jones, 
Founder  of  the  Welsh  Circulating  Schools, 
translated  from  Welsh  Manuscripts  by  the 
Rev,  John  Owen,  vol,  I,,  (Hamilton,  Lon- 
don,) will  be  as  much  indebted  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  author's  character,  as  to 
their  intrinsic  excellence,  for  the  degree  of 
celebrity  they  may  obtain.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  phrases  and  terms  peculiar  to  the 
author's  creed,  we  highly  approve  of  these 
discourses.  But  such  is  the  overwhelming 
influx  of  works  of  this  description,  that  the 
public  have  more  prognostics  of  an  inunda- 
tion, than  the  publisher  has  of  a  leimburse- 

•nftUt* 


19.  A  Help  to  Professing  Christians  in 
judging  their  Spiritual  State  and  Growth 
in  Grace,  by  the  Rev,  John  Barr,  (Simp- 
kin,  London,)  is  the  production  of  a  pious 
mind,  well  acquainted  with  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart,  with  the  theory  and  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  and  the  powerful  ope- 
ration of  divine  grace.  It  is  a  work  that 
will  be  read  with  great  spiritual  advantage 
by  all  who  are  inquiring  the  way  to  Zion 
with  their  faces  thitherward. 

20.  Plain  Rules  for  Improving  the 
Health  of  the  Delicate,  Preserving  the 
Health  of  the  Strong,  and  Prolonging  the 
Life  of  all,  by  William  Henderson,  M,  D,, 
(Whittaker,  London,)  would,  we  are  fully 
persuaded,  if  regularly  followed,  be  pro* 
ductive  of  all  the  advantages  which  the 
author  anticipates.  It  is  a  work  which,  di- 
vested of  scientific  technicalities,  takes  its 
stand  on  the  ground  of  common  sense. 
Intemperance  in  various  ways,  indigestion 
arising  from  the  want  of  moderation,  air, 
and  exercise,  Mr.  H.  justly  thinks  to  be  the 
prolific  source  of  most  human  maladies. 
Those  who  wish  to  benefit  by  his  instruc- 
tions must  follow  his  rules.  The  effect 
cannot  be  enjoyed  by  any  who  disregard  the 
efficient  means  which  he  recommends. 

21.  An  Almanack  (for  1832)  by  William 
Rogerson  Greenwich,  Kent,  (Stephens, 
London,)  we  have,  during  several  years, 
had  occasion  to  notice,  with  approbation. 
It  contains  the  common  materials  of  an 
almanack,  without  disgracing  its  pages  with 
the  fooleries  of  prognostication.  It  also 
includes  much  useful  information  respecting 
commerce,  legislation,  stamps,  postage, 
fares,  and  taxes,  in  addition  to  the  as- 
tronomical and  meteorological  observations 
which  every  month  demands. 

22.  A  Topographical  History  of  the 
County  of  Leicester ;  the  Ancient  part  from 
Parliamentary  and  other  documents;  the 
Modern  from  actual  Survey,  by  the  Rev, 
J.  Curtis,  (Simpkin,  London,)  comes  be- 
fore us  with  a  commanding  aspect,  and  with 
all  the  credentials  of  great  utility.  We  learn, 
from  a  part  of  the  title-page  which  we 
have  not  quoted,  that  this  volume  is  "  the 
first  of  a  series  of  the  Counties  of  England 
and  Wales,  on  the  same  plan,"  The  pre- 
sent attempt  is  a  noble  effort;  and  should 
the  future  labours  of  the  author  be  distin- 
guished by  the  same  indefatigable  industry, 
the  same  unwearied  research,  and  the  same 
successful  investigation  that  characterize  the 
octavo  now  before  us,  the  result  of  his  dili- 
gence will  be  an  important  acquisition  to  the 
topographical  literature  of  our  country.  The 
reverend  author's  apology  for  foxhunting 
entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  kennel. 
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23.  A  Disdmne  on  the  Death  of  the  branches  of  natural  history  appear  in  its 

Rev,  John  Clowes^  M,A,,  by  the  l£dv,  S.  pages,  and  these  are  rendered  more  attract- 

^okief  (Simpkin,    London,)    records  the  ive  by  the  wood-cuts  with  which  they  are 

life  and  death  of  an   exemplary  minister  accompanied.     We  cannot,  however,  ap- 

of  Manchester,  who  strangely  embraced  the  prove  of  such  unguarded  expressions  as  the 

wild  notions  of  Emanuel  Swedenboi^.  This  following.    On  the  subject  of  lying,  we  are 

discourse  is  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  and  told,  in  page  29^  that  <<  in  Siam,  be  who 

for  the  sentiments  he  had  imbibed.  tells  a  lie  is  punished  by  having  his  mouth 

2A.London  Pageanti:  Accounts  of  Fifty-  sewed  up."    It  is  then  added — "  This  may 

jive  Royal   Processions,  and  a   List   of  appear  dreadful,   but  no  severity   is  too 

Lard  Mayors  Pageants^  (Nichols  &  ^on,  great  against  one  who  commits  so  great  a 

London,)  will  be  deemed  very  important  sm."    We  always  rejoice,  when  we  find 

by  all  interested  persons ;  and  will  prove  zeal  tempered  with  knowledge. 
Tery  entertaining  to  all  such    as    prefer         2S,  Advice  to  a  Young  Christian, ^c,^  by 

amusement  to  utility.  a  Village  Pastor  (Religious  Tract  Society, 

25.  A  Vision  of  Hell,  A  Poem,  (Hurst,  London,)  is  an  American  publication,  now 
London,)  displays  more  imagination  than  reprinted  in  this  country.  The  advice  is 
judgment.  No  one,  but  Milton,  has  ever  included  in  a  series  of  twenty-nine  letters, 
yet  with  any  poetic  gracefulness  attempted  written  by  the  author  to  one  of  his  congre. 
successfully  gation.     Prefixed,  is  an  introductory  £^y 

<•  to  Tentnre  down  by  Dr.  Alexander,  an  American  minister. 

The  dark  descent,  aiid  up  to  reascend."  Xhe  styl^,  tone  of  feeling,  and  Sentiments 

Many  images  of  terror,  the  author  of  this  inculcated^  are  all  of  an  exalted  character, 

poem  has  certainly  combined,  but  they  all  and  calculated   to  stimulate  the  reader  to 

&U  short   of  those  dismal  and  indefinite  aim  at  an  elevated  standard  of  piety.     It  is 

expectatioDS  which  the  subject  never  fails  a  little  volume,  of  fair  promise,  and  one 

to  excite.     In  roaming  through  the  infernal  that  we  doubt  not  will  be  found  Useful  to 

regions,  he  discovers  numerous  individuals,  serious  young  peisons. 
b<Hh  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  whom         29.  Abridgment  of  the  New  Game  Laws, 

he  personally  names.     Among  those  of  our  SfC,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hawker,  (Long, 

own  country,  he  finds  Charles  L,  to  whom  man,  London,)  will  give  much  interesting 

he  proposes  this  question : —  information  to  the  companions  of  dogs  and 

"  Dies  not  the  prince  byjustest  doom,  who  arms  guns. 
To  hold  his  throne  against  the  public  will  ?»'  30.  Remarks  On  the  Cholera  Morbus, 

On  hearing  this,  the  ghostly  monarch  con-  ^c.  4c»     by  H,  Young  M,  D.,  (Smith 

dudes  the  visitant  to  be  ''  one  of  England's  and  Elder,  London,)  will,  in  the  present 

sons,"  and  inquires  the  news.    This  leads  state  of  alarming  excitement,  command  at« 

the  author  to  touch  on  the  French  revolu-  tention  by  its  title,  and  secure  approbation 

tioD,  lighted  at  the  torch  of  American  inde-  by  its  contents.     On  this  momentous  sub- 

pendence,  and  on  the  great  changes  that  ject,    various    opinions  are  exhibited   by 

have  taken  place  in  Europe,  through  ambi-  medical  men  to  the  world.    Many  of  these 

tioo,  intrigue,  and  war.     Elysium  follows  might  appear  to  oppose  each  other ;  but  if, 

Tartarus — but  the  whole  is  founded Jmbre  on  fi-om  the  discord  of  theories,  any  genuine 

the  machinery  of  the  heathen  mythology,  information  as  to  the  symptoms,  causes, 

than  on  the  descriptions  and  declarations  of  and  treatment  of  the  disease,  can  be  ac 

holy  writ.  quii*ed,  some   hopes   may   be    entertained 

26.  Daily  Light  reflected  from  the  that  means  will  be  devised  to  arrest  its  pro- 
Sacred  Scriptures,  (Religious  Tract  So-?  gress,  and  avert  its  awful  consequences, 
ciety,)  shines  with  such  steady  lustre  on  the  Mr,  Young,  having  seen  the  ravages  of  this 
paths  of  man,  that  all  who  follow  its  guid-  disease  in  India,  and  communicated  with 
ance  will  be  led  into  the  way  everlasting,  the  medical  board  at  St.  Pelersburgh,  comes 
Tim  little  book  consists  of  passages  selected  before  the  public  with  strong  claims  to 
from  the  sacred  writings,  and  of  short  practi-  general  confidence.  On  the  merits  of  his 
calcommentson  them,  by  numerous  authors,  pamphlet,  we  are  wholly  incompetent  to 
whose  names  are  inserted.  In  the  selection  decide.  We  can  only  say,  that  his  obser- 
of  commentators,  we  rejoice  to  find  that  vations appear  plausible,  argumentative,  and 
lectarian  bigotry  has   not  been  permitted  rational. 

either  to  dictate  or  to  triumph.  31.    Speech  of  P.  V.  Crampton,  Esq., 

27.  The  ChikTs  Repository,  and  Infant  President  of  the  Hibernian   Temperance 
Sckolar*s  Magazine,    VoL  V,   (Stephens,  iSocie(y,  June,  1831,  we  should  rejoice  to 
Loodoo,)  has  a  large  circulation,  but  not  put  into  the  hand  of  every  drunkard  in  th^ 
ittore  80  than  it  deserves.     Many  useftd  united  kingdom.  -^^ 
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0LEAN1N0S.  ■  Pn<t<Hml»i  OjniMri™.— F«  Ika  gdli^a  !■  O* 

*f*£?^rt7''' '**  ?f"i'h,"TiT''  rti'co'i^i^  ™i*«I'niid«ro«ih"foar«oiii-»«hrSa  Uk'Oi*, 

113  uu.  Hilwl  fnm  ihi  lliuDH  bWch.  i«Q, ud  ^  ij^^j  uud 'l?  IH.  HargBn'a  staBRhnrd  mi 

S,MB(.  Ui..  uuTlkiT  Tin  Bid  lot  30IKJI.  Seriwil  Tj'amiuur,  sod  ilia  imti  wen  kt  il  tna 

Dudtiint  H  JVui».'— lltn  it  k  Iknr  la  M«il«o»  tm  u  Uuea  ^diu.    'FIi*  prieet  at  hauM  1b  (k« 

lint  whan  lAT  iDdlTldDBl  fUlB  In  &  doel.  tbt  nrriTor  Jhu  Df  1t»  pmcHtlDD  weti  from  iwD  tDEbiwi  guLiMv. 

ll  UBptllld  totsJlUllltditin.    Itnwlliw.iirbiilli  Ttt   print  rnr   b  tenl  lo  ■«»   tlin  conjDidon  d(  Ika 

Sll,  UuD  Ihi  prapanr  or  Wio  arho  aaot  ika  EhrtleoM  CoaqDamr  wm  ttla^j  at  HonrvilM  b1^^11ntl 

baeamw  raajimiMlile  tor  Ilia  dahia  of  Iha  ptncachd-  crscarWi  u  Siaphin^a  and  Hrntr  ll^i'  *u*      m' 

frajaaat  occnmnca.    Such  in  adlcl  lo   Eoglaod  Ednrd'li-,  t  hnhingViI  Edward  111.,  ahainnntiy; 

S^JaS^bJissv^h!-?^™*!?  f£v°'J;'»!S-lv»l"h:ahSte^^^ 

_WdloflliliBa«aM«TaHlel*.  DBa"^iplWu..   TKe  cSaaol.'^ra'paradaa,  *t 

AaU^&tKib^AlaniMUnEof  IndlTldaaliaaHr-  robber  vb>   v^nud  out,  whan.  wlUi  (ba   nueat 

iBttDdlnc  HnBdar  Sahooli.  in  HaBcbtaiH'.  la«  vttk.  affigniair.  he  declared  ha  bad  tbnnd  Iba  bBar.— 

Il  wal  aUUdtbU  tben  are  lo  UKkingdani  Tipwardl  -  How  r  niiliEd    Iba  Jaw.  "  1  wh   no  bit   back." 

ft  U>)0O  SondBT-HbHla.  coaulnln;  I.fiOOjnO  aebo-  "  Y„,->  rtiodcd  Ihi  GoHack.  "  I  rDondTOO  Mti  hut 

Ian,   qodar   Iba   anvariotandenaa  of  ia>.ooo  con-  hailiie  no  aaa  fer  a  Jaw.  1  did  nol  kaaETm-"   Tba 

dactaia  Hd  uacb<ra,whaaa  Hrrkga  art  clTtD  na-  aicoH  wa>  dumad  BnScieiil,  and  ibe  Jair  lott  Ui 

IBltaBalT.    All  thia  aaa  bean  accoippuabad  aioca  ataed, 

■Aaala  In  Manobatur, a>d  ibatUwr.  tra  >ai  from  7!"K»f  h.  iI.J -uhL  .^^^fvlhi.,-fc  1,^^ 

«UK»  to  3OA00  MUttn  proper  otaaeta  of  &«a  ba-  S  ''.'5''*^„,;„.''k' ,  'Vi,!"~«  .nh^.ltT.wK^,™ 

Xb  Boot  nfAmati^Oa  Mimdnr.  Bmtl  oarioiily  "  Ha."  "  Wbart,ibaii  Hba^"  "  He bi ici Iha  wmda 

oaniniT,  and  It  wriiun  onYeUuol  In  Ibo  pure  Iriah  he  gan  down    tnlo    iba  eninnd."     '"  Hoy  can   he 

oflbemembrmnaate  WTiuaBUBDn.    Itie  <^  the  emell  ^Wb5°li  balili'i"  °' '«•  Is^ilw  the  rainbow;  Si,- 

floeno^.  abont  BiablinoheaTillb.lllloo^wldo,  joorlionei  he^eaB^BO^an^wbero.;'  J'  Who  ni  bli 


nida     K« 
RmiimUt  Svite.— A  ftnn 


frfdrtaklne  erdenl  mirila  is  bMiabed  f^^  Jtrawaaaw  o*»*«.— rt  Tonnieanifl  enejre  waa  Kliiea 

Homer  bare  mora  ninney  10  I^bc  at  tba   end  of  the  AMBrievt    Zj*erw.— Ooe    Mr.  Waiblnfrtno    HojT 

^Wj  pockfit:   honiQ   will   be  m  deeert,  apd  hia  wife      fnar  Ibot— "  (^aah  f   Ca^ !    CeabT    The  adverllHr 


itnu.  offarlDg  ''Cui'  (or  I 


Dortaincd.  on  tb*  biMbeU  modloat  autborLtr.  tbal  in  fwTiff  114 

tba  nvagaa  of  cbolera  morboa^  tboee  addicted  to  /mjriitf 

Ibaaaaona  bave  tblrtT  daii^htera  aacb^  who  en  pen*-  wlabea  to  be  Bcntobad  bimaalf;  Ibo  velaclotu  ooiir 

colotLred.  btTingr  one  cbeeV  whitr.  tae  otbar  blicb,  panlnn  ffanenllj  takea  tba  blnl,  and  perfbrBU  iba 

altrlbuled  10  Cleabulni,  who  waa  one  of  (ni  Kran  foal  bile  lu  dus,  In  indicau'ltt  wMi  to  ha  aemebad! 

hit  time  wdibed  al  knlninii  and  ae'wlne.and  (trawl  tinn  thei  aba  nibbadwbeio  ah*  van  biuoD.— itiunfeai 


OLBAKIirOI. — litsraxt  h 

wnHlTB  tQ  the  coEullLDUaD-     'a  jwwbtAiI  utcdoi]  lloir  IJh:  wiik  ih«  ^bureb  FDruta,   Atq-:   ud  ■ 

••a*   111*  ■UHBHll   ud    Oa   buhl.    But,  I»™r  «id  Madam  Pnuiui""'   ">  '1-i'   F...>.l«..     A   ni.. 

■H  ■■  m  naton  of  BiTilintbin,  •aUHtBd  houly  w  'sarw  delliind  u 

■■iliBitft,  fiirvin  lo  liU  BBnini  ud  InniriDii*  la  bit  Br  Joupb  Fl«uuiar, 

Wlb,  Buudcs,  by  nUviiic  Biinosi  Buliiliilln,  '['be  Caa(iii<iuul  j 

Bu.  ta  oHUlo  slKimuUDeE*  od  oonuiiutiDpi.  1i(  A>rlS3S,    Edlisd  br 

Mhrurful,     W»  mgld   BOl,  Ihinfc™.  doprirs  Ut  Gwrnplilcil  Ann 

imrtti   from  uoML    Wa  mnild  (oud  MpHiillr  lUr  lo  U»  tui.    Kr'iiii  Kar.  tiontDt  tiilt  U^Hr"*^ 

— ' —  -■ » jvy  pouiionn.  u  itliich  Uie  Jlmni  Mill  Eimtnlical  Sonsi  for  Sunday  ScOooIi. 

!■  IMr  anitlH,   i*  tUbn  iBiclnlton   or  ■ooiHhins  Tha   Pllpjia'a  Pnwma,   by  Jnhn    Bonym;    irllh 


^__,..^lo*«ly,fcTXlUh.l-d     .     1»,«9    T«  F^liy  O^J  Ubmrr.  Ko.  XXIV.    P,u,.,=^ 

Of  pidll  fill  lk»  milMWl  W«T1  HldiLg  Vol    II       ^^^       1..—  ,,    .  ..    ,  .u.^^^ 


fa^   ■  In   nir-trnM-    prtHmUiin,   illliauell,   al  I™"  CKurcb,   Swallow  alraBt,  LDudnu.    By  Kuliait 

HdadTstdw,  li  i>»ii3y'^>Ul!*«ii?T.ry  ■iniHi!  ,  Fottr  IiiwootMi  od  Iha  Sir"  of  'ha  Tlma..    Br 

gtWWl.A.a..l«^aly«»Tidtralulld.     Tfia  ""s^^S,lt-AdinonIion      B    J    Piatnct 

pn-iSSrJit  ™^M''Mr™onmW^o"E°cl'in'  ^^^t^' ^'  ?''^^^bIi'A"a''^''"  '*" 

h'p™'i.an.w'pedtrl"?nnd  having  IK  adga  lur^  U  ""ndl7^  SioK'oMraiaDd'    B     Sam    Ijirar 

'  T.  nun  Atf  B-M.-Tal.  dry  witanu.  in  Uw  '^V„^,Tr!?/'Ti„^'Jr(^"M'it'^lf  "."S;/'  ^'  **■'  '^''• 

nvmiim  of  ou  tg  xaTr  nH™  of  wlna.  and  bum  fiFr^M™;„f  ,^El  L,    H.l,    l^l^i-rj.l.    1_- 

bMVTariEkiTcailbtiw&aiiltKyanmilliihlad.  ScciJ,"                       Fol,  Bait,  «id  Lo'nrdala.  InM 

»M  BjDor  mnauinMiiiEngind  u  Ijl  Fjnoa.  but  Tho  C'omplMt  Work!  of  Philip  Doddridgo,  1).  D, 

^■•d  to  FlMcaM  in  Enjluid.    Naai^lhna  ti»l  ""o""  nSBem°oS""c.    By  Edwaid  3<llia,  InvintoT 

miB  Vh.— A  cwddnbla  naulMr-or  mir»,  h  ,  Msnlal  Beciwiion.  m  Salacl  Ma.lioi,  Jie.  of  Phi- 

«taiaatdhftAd«iHi«thav*ncHiuyb«udlicov«ndia  loanpTivn,  Stalesmiin.  IJiTlnw,  A-^. 

Ghh  WhdBMhaB  Hall,  iwar  Bgry.   In  ihmhlBt  Uwinaa  of  iha  Cboreli  of  BneUnd.  Ko.  X]X.~ 

aatakBmof  wbiM,  Hailyuumror  (hi!  aon  aa  Biil^^Hair.  WorVa  Vol.  11. 

iSliw!J"''SS2ISti'aifoS™eSf**  "■"'  *™"  Unk^Si'/SSJoa..    By  It.' M.'fiT^nlwfEii!"'  "" 

A  Irantlolion  of  Ihc  SUtnlet   uf  Iha   Bjiyal  and 

HanoTBTian  GnalphloOrdar.  By  J.  Fn»t.P.S.A.,A-ii. 

atUraiT  Notftn.  con.id.'fSi'^  a"?:™  "bJ'r.'t  'w^ainS:  ^m* 

liomaa  PtomflT ;  Wanan  HauiDgji,  p4q.  i  and  L«il  Raiwrtaf  Iha  PnoaylTanla  Colon luallooSoclaty^&a, 
r'a  Drawlns-Foam  Scrap-liDok.  -  ctn^i 
ih  TUny-i&  hlghly-ftnnbM  ti 


*ad,w>ih  TUny-i&  hlghly-ftntabM  tngn'niBa:  and       Winur  HamilUn    Mluiliar  of  Albino  Cliapal,  L»da. 
▼Wu  Aa  Saatt  Sua  In'iheyeara  •<-"—• -i^-      t^- *--?— "^.z-- ...r,_  i.L,°A_-.  ■._?^   'J^P  ..._ 


a»Mlal»»  SetM*  !■  Biaill,  Pam,  Manilla,  Cana  at  HorrUoa,  h.  D. 

gtid  llBpa.  »d  SI.    H*lan<.    liy  Iha  Rc<.  C.  S.  Tha  shaUhi  or  tba  Naiiona.  wltli  Iha  eomapmid- 

kwialCW|iIlin   III  tkolInilFd  Slaua'oaTi.     Wllh  iBgDutlMofCbfiaUana.     A  Sermon.    By  J.  Lalfthlld. 
hflraliaBdEacnTiiin.    Ahridgad  by  W.  Gllit. 

Tla  0«c«    of  tbo    Holy    Spirit.    Fonr   Sennoni  Jn  the  pTOS. 

InacbM  bxlon  tkm  Uoiiainly  o(  Ciiobdiliie.  in  Ihs  .           n      tba    A  lb          f   N  IQI^ 

.SRSsu^lbe   law    Bar.  tdwari! 'payion.'D.n;  BuHoi?^  Eoibiiilain,    lolTol.   Bto.    „  _,     .     _^ 

^■uroF  tb^  Second  Churcb  la  PociliBd,   In    Ibe  Hiaury  and   Cbtiutar   of  Americsau  RariTal*.^ 

VuaiSBUa.  TUU|lw.  3yl<e<.Cal*isC(ilWn,nIJkm«W*.1 
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LITERARY  NOTICES— COMMERCIAL  RETROSPECT. 


A  Ntw  Edition  of  Brown's  Self-Interpreting  Bible, 
with  »  life  of  the  Author.    By  his  Grandson. 

AdTiee  to  a  Young  Christian,  on  the  Importance 
of  aiming  at  an  elerated  Standard  of  Piety.  By  a 
Village  Pastor. 

r  Mr.   Samonelle's  new  work.  The    Eotomologieal 
Cabinet. 

Kidd*B  Guide  to  the  "  Lions"  of  London  ;  or  the 
Stranger's  Directory,  to  St.  Paul's,  Westminster- 
Abbey,  Zoological  Gardens,  &c. ;  with  numerous 
Illnstrations  of  the  different  places  and  obiects.  The 
whole  designed  and  engraTcd  by  G.  W.  Bonner. 

The  Cabinet  Annual  Reffister,  and  Historical,  Poli- 
tical, Biographical,  and  Miscellaneoos  Chronicle  for 
1892. 

Cabinet  Lawyer,  an  Enlarged,  ImproTed,  and 
Corrected  Edition,  being  the  SeTenth,  including  all 
the  recent  legal  alterations. 


'  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Ili^  Maiesty.  Britain's 
Historical  Drama.  A  Series  of  ^National  Tragedies, 
intended  to  illustrate  the  Manners,  Customs,  end 
Religious  Institutions  of  different  early  eras  in  Bri- 
tain.   By  J.  F.  Pennie. 

Preparing  for  Publication. 

Maternal  Sketches,  and  minor  Poems.  By  Elisa 
Rutherford. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  John  Wilks,  Esq.,  M.P.,  sug- 
gesting what  Principles  are  necessary  to  the  Construc- 
tion of  a  permanent  Law  for  the  more  safe  Protection 
and  better  GoTemment  of  Friendly  Societies.  By 
James  Wright. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  A  Letter  addressed  to 
John  Wilks^  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  Imprisonment  for  Debt. 

A  liew  Ldition  of  Cruden's  Concordance,  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life.    By  Wm.  Youngman. 


COMMERCIAL  RETROSPECT,  LONDON,  27th  DECEMBER,  1831. 


Trr  Year  ju(tt  closed  has  proved  nnfavonrable  to  those  connected  with  commercial  and  manufac* 
turing  pursuits;  and, since  oar  Ian  Report,  there  have  been  no  intervals  of  occasional  improvement; 
for,  although  we  seemed,  twelve  months  since,  to  have  reached  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  yet  manv 
articles  of  produce  and  manufacture  have  sunk  still  lower.  This  state  of  things  may  be  ascribeil 
partly  to  the  disturbe<l  condition  of  Europe— to  the  revolutionary  movements  in  the  infant  states  of 
America— and  also  to  the  agitation  of  that  great  measure  at  home,  which  has  for  its  end  the  preser- 
vation  of  our  Constitution  by  the  infusion  of  new  life  and  vigour  into  it. 

It  mu«t  not,  however,  be  omitted,  that  In  the  track  of  the  contending  armies  in  the  north,  has  fol. 
lowed  that  pestilential  diBea<>e.  which,  having  visited  the  capitals  of  central  and  northern  Europe,  has, 
by  the  ej«tabli8hment  of  ganatory  cordons  and  other  rpgulations,  very  much  impeded  the  transit  of 
goods.  Our  own  country  has  also  been  partially  visited  by  this  scourge  :  yet,  by  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence upon  the  means  adopted,  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  its  virulence  will  be  abated. 

The  primpects  for  our  manufacturers  are  brighter  than  they  were,  and  already  very  considerable  con- 
tracts for  Twist  have  been  made  for  Russia,  to  be  shipped  in  the  spring. 

It  is  pleasing  to  remark,  that,  in  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
the  character  of  the  working  elasses  seems  to  be  materially  improved,  as  the  successful  establisliment 
of  Temperance  Societies  will  sufficiently  evince  ;  and  it  will  be  further  proved  by  the  falling  qff  of 
the  excise  duty  on  Spirits,  and  the  increase  on  malt  liquor,  n  change  equally  favourable  to  the  health 
as  to  the  morals  of  that  industrious  class.  Sunday  Schools,  and  Mechanics  Institutions,  with  their 
circulating  libraries,  will  have  the  effect  of  enlightening  their  minds,  and  of  purifying  their  morals. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  stupendous  monument  of 
human  art,  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Rail-way,  has  shown  the  practicability  and  importance  of 
this  method  of  communication — and  from  the  parliamentary  notices  of  many  simitar  undertakings,  we 
may  anticipate  they  will  become  very  general,  and  that  the  expedition  and  facility  of  transit,  combined 
with  the  moderate  charge  of  carriage,  will  secure  more  advantages  to  the  manufacturing  interest  than 
could  have  been  contemplated. 

The  Iron  trade,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  was  quite  insignificant,  but  has 
risen  to  such  an  eminence,  as  nearly  to  render  us  independent  of  foreign  supply,  (with  the  exci'tition  of 
that  used  in  the  making  of  steel.)  has  been  under  great  depression  ;  but,  with  a  better  demand  for  the 
staple  articles  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  it  will  greatlv  revive. 

The  import  of  Cotton  Wool  into  Liverpool  this  year  has  been  775,838  packages:  the  price  is  generally 
nearly  one  penny  per  pound  lower  than  at  the  same  period  last  year :  the  sales  have  been  829,560 
packages ;  and  stocks  are  lighter  than  usual. 

Sugars  are  also  much  lower;  the  stocks  are  less;  the  last  Gazette  price  was  22s.  8^.  percwt.  inclusive 
of  the  duty  of  customs.  The  West  India  interest  complains,  with  much  reason,  of  the  depressed  state  of 
this  aiticle. 

Coffee  has  risen  in  value  from  50  to  60  per  cent.;  the  consumption  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  has 
increased  yearly  since  the  diminution  of  the  duty.  It  now  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  food  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

Dyeing.woods  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  last  year.  Indigo  has  been  declining  all  the  year,  and,  being 
one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  commerce,  it  may  be  expected  to  enhaqce  in  value. 

Spices  are  very  moderate  in  value. 

The  failure  of  the  fisheries  last  year  caused  a  great  advance  in  the  prices  of  Oil ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  ill-success  of  the  fishery  in  the  present  year,  yet  prices  of  all  kinds  of  Oil  rule  very  low. 


Price  in 

1830. 

Whale  Oil.. 

..^54 

Seal 

..      57 

Cod 

..      52 

In  1831. 
£25 
38 
37 


Price  in  1830. 
Linseed  Oil,     ..  £42 
Rape         ..     ..     53 
Whale  Fins,     ..    375 


In  1831. 
£28 
34 
200 


Whilst  foreign  commerce  was  interrupted  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Continent,  and  our  internal 
trade  much  paralyzed,  we  have  to  record,  that  Divine  Providence  has  blessed  this  land  with  an  abundant 
and  early  harvest :  the  quality  has  been  generally  excellent ;  in  so  much  that  the  consumption  of  the 
new  crop  commenced  a  month  or  six  weeks  earJier  than  usual ;  so  that  we  may  anticipate,  that  the 
foreign  supplies,  now  under  lock,  will  be  wanted  before  the  coming  harvest. 

The  prospects  for  Britain  are  not  discouraging;  our  Government  seems  resolved  on  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  they  have  shown  a  disposition  to  lighten  many  of  the  burdens  pressing  upon  industry. 
Next  month  the  duty  will  cease  on  candles.  We  should,  for  ourselves,  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  the 
impost  on  Soap  taken  off ;  but  the  duty  of  3d.  per  lb.  is  too  great  a  boon  to  be  expected  so  soon— other- 
wise the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  working  classes  would  be  much  benefited  by  such  a  measure. 

We  doubt  not,  however,  that  the  attention  of  Government  will  be  directed  to  other  measures  of 
national  benefit.  The  extension  of  the  trade  with  China— a  revision  of  the  Corn  Laws— a  revision 
of  the  Bank  Charter— an  extension  of  the  Poor  Laws  to  Ireland— and  the  condition  of  the  Slaves,  will 
probably  have  their  consideration. 
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MEMOIR    OF    LORD    JOHN    RUSSELL. 
(With  ft  Portrait.) 

The  name  of  Russell  is  of  such  renown  in  the  records  of  our  country,  that 
it  will  always  be  respectable,  until  England  shall  either  sink  into  despotism, 
or  cease  to  be  a  nation.  A  happy  combination  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  an 
attachment  to  the  throne,  and  an  unremitting  regard  for  the  fights  and 
welfare  of  the  people,  hare  always  been  prominent  with  the  Russells  through 
a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestry,  distinguished  for  exalted  rank  and 
splendid  talents,  among  the  patriots,  heroes,  statesmen,  and  nobility  in  the 
island  that  ga^e  them  birth.'  Pursuing  them  along  the  stream  of  time,  no 
marks  of  degeneracy  appear.  The  lustre  of  the  most  distant  progenitor 
bas  never  received  a  tarnish  from  a  numerous  posterity ;  and  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  bids  fair  to  transmit  the  unsullied  reputation  of  his  family  to 
generations  that  are  yet  unborn. 

The  ancestors  of  this  illustrious  house  may  be  traced  back  to  the  fifth 
year  of  Henry  III.,  who  was  crowned  in  1216,  at  which  time,  Francis 
Russell  is  recorded  as  the  constable  of  Corfe  castle.  To  Henry  VII.,  John 
Russell  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber.  He  was  among 
those  who  welcomed  that  monarch  on  his  landing  in  England,  and  was 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  His  talents  and  integrity  were  accompanied  with  their  merited 
reward.  Several  offices  of  state  responsibility  were  committed  to  his  care, 
and  their  duties  were  performed  with  honourable  exactness.  By  Henry  VIII. 
this  gentleman  was  created  Baron  Russell  of  Cheinies,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
in  1539.  In  the  following  years,  whei\  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  took 
place,  his  lordship  procured  a  grant  for  himself,  and  his  heirs,  of  the  site  of 
Tavistock-abbey,  with  all  its  extensive  and  valuable  appendages.  In  the 
succeeding  reign,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  was  sent  by  Mary  as 
ambassador  to  Spain,  to  conduct  Philip,  her  royal  consort,  to  England. 

The  first  Duke  of  Bedford  was  William  Russell,  father  of  the  celebrated 
patriot  whom  Charles  II.  caused  to  be  barbarously  beheaded.  The  father 
survived  this  stroke  many  years,  and  lived  to  express  his  pathetic  but 
indignant  feelings  to  James  II.,  in  language  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
When  the  eL£Pairs  of  this  latter  monarch,  whose  influence  with  his  brother 
had  been  fatal  to  the  murdered  patriot,  became  desperate,  he  applied  to 
some  of  the  aged  nobility,  for  advice  and  aid  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
his  throne;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  among  those  whose  favour  he  solicited. 
On  hearing  his  application,  the  venerable  duke,  in  a  solemn  and  impressive 
tone,  gave  to  the  agitated  monarch  the  following  remarkable  reply — "  I 
am  too  old  and  feeble  to-  assist  your  majesty.  I  once  had  a  son,  who,  if 
living,  might  have  been  able  to  render  you  some  service  in  this  extremity : 
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but  you  and  your  brother  gave  him  an  early  passport  to  a  better  world." 
The  mortification  of  the  royal  applicant  needs  no  comment.  The  venerable 
duke  survived  the  Revolution  about  eleven  years ;  and,  on  his  death,  was 
succeeded  in  the  dukedom  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  celebrated  patriot  whom 
Charles  had  beheaded. 

The  father  of  the  present  duke,i  and  grandfather  of  Lord  John  Rwssell, 
was  of  high  celebrity  as  a  public  character.  In  1762,  he  was  minister  to 
the  court  of  France ;  and,  at  Fontainbleau,  signed,  in  behalf  of  England, 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain.  His  eldest  son,  the 
Marquis  of  Tavistock,  having  lost  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting, 
the  ducal  honours  devolved  on  his  younger  brother,  who  succeeded  to  them 
at  a  very  tender  age.  Advancing,  however,  to  maturity,  the  splendour  of 
his  talents,  his  agricultural  science,  and  still  more  powerful  example,  pro- 
cured for  him  the  distinguished  appellation  of  the  great  Duke  of  Bedford. 
But,  while  ^*  bearing  his  blushing  honours  thick  about  him,"  he  was 
arrested  by  death  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  leaving  his  compatriots  to' 
bewail  his  loss  eis  a  national  calamity.  This  disastrous  event  transmitted 
the  dukedom,  with  all  its  honours  and  emoluments,  to  their  present  pos- 
sessor, the  father  of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  is 
the  third  son  by  the  first  duchess,  a  daughter  of  Viscount  Farington. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  August,  1792,  and,  duriug 
his  childhood,  was  of  a  weak,  and  rather  delicate  frame.  In  consequence 
of  this  deficiency  in  muscular  strength  and  constitutional  energy,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  Eton,  Winchester,  or  Westminster,  he  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  who  for  many  years  presided  over  a  seminary 
pf  the  highest  reputation,  at  AYoodnesborough,  near  Sandwich,  in  Kent ; 
and  Jjy  whom  he  was  prepared  for  the  university.  Among  his  associates, 
while  with  Mr.  Smith,  were  several  distinguished  noblemen,  who  display 
their  splendid  talents  on  the  great  theatre  of  politics  in  the  present  day. 

Removing  from  Woodnesborough  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Lord 
John  Russell  applied  to  his  studies  with  such  commendable  assiduity,  that 
he  soon  matured  and  completed  an  education,  of  which  a  solid  foundation 
had  been  previously  laid  by  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not  appear 
that  his  lordship's  attention  was  so  directed  to  any  particular  subjects, 
as  to  preclude  a  general  acquaintance  with  others.  With  the  great  and 
leading  principles  of  legislation,  history,  commerce,  science,  philosophy, 
and  law,  his  mind  was  rendered  so  familiar,  that  in  either  department  his' 
talents  could  not  fail  to  command  a  very  high  degree  of  respect.  It  is  by 
this  general  knowledge,  that  he  has  been  able  to  bring  forward  in  the  house 
of  commons  a  measure,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate  issue,  will 
cause  his  name  to  be  enrolled  in  the  archives  of  national  immortality. 

Lord  John  Russell  first  made  his  appearance  in  parliament  in  the  year 
1819,  as  member  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  which  he  continued  to  re- 
present until  1826.  Very  early  in  his  parliamentary  career,  he  evinced  his 
attachment  to  those  liberal  opinions  for  which  his  ancestors  had  invariably 
been  distinguished ;  and,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  supported  them  by 
talents  every  way  worthy  of  his  illustrious  house,  to  whose  immortal  honours 
he  has  ever  since  continued  to  make  important  additions.  Ministerial 
ascendancy,  and  unconstitutional  legislation,  were  the  first  objects  of  his 
attack ;  and  the  modest  and  unassuming  demeanour  which :  invariably 
marked  his  conduct,  procured  for  him  an  influential  station  among  the 
senators  of  his  countiy.  The  proud  and  glorious  example  of  Charles  James 
'Fox  appeared  always  in  his  view;  and,  instinctively  taking  possession 
^f  the  seat  of  that .  renowned    statesman,  which  had  been  vacated  by. 
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his  death,  Ue  avowed  his  determination  to  carry  on  that  hostility  against 
poUtical  corruption,  which  that  champion  of  reform  and  freedom  had  so 
happily,  though  unsuccess^lly,  commenced,  but  in  which  he  persevered  to 
his  latest  days. 

Keeping  his  great  and  leading  principles  constantly  in  view,  about  the 
middle  of  December,  his  lordship,  having  previously  given  notice  of  his 
intention,  introduced  his  first  motion  on  parliamentary  reform.  This  was 
accompanied  with  a  speech,  which  at  once  breathed  conciliation,  firmness,, 
and  moderation.  The  subject  was  of  national  importance,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  manner  and  aipiments  of  the  speaker,  .commanded  in  the 
house  a  degree  of  attention,  which  many  veteran  members  frequently 
sought  in  vain. 

•  "  It  was  impossible,^'  he  said,  "  not  to  perceive,  that  there  were  two 
parties  in  the  house,  between  whom  there  prevailed  at  that  moment  an 
extreme  degree  of  irritation ;  the  one  urging  unreasonable  demands,  and 
the  other  meeting  every  demand  with  a  peremptory  denial — the  one  claim- 
ing unknown  privileges  and  imaginary  rights,  and  the  other  ready  to  cast 
into  obliyion  all  those  ancient  liberties  which  our  ancestors  had  shed  their 
blood  to  establish,  and  ready  to  endanger  them  for  ever,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  temporary  security  and  qualification !''  ^ 

His  lordship  then  adverted  to  the-  notorious  abuses  of  small  boroughs, 
and  defended  a  recommendation  to  grant  the  elective  franchise  to  such 
populous  towns  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Halifax. 
Having  descanted  on  these  topics,  he  concluded  by  proposing  four  reso- 
hitions — ^the  first,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  general ;  the  second, 
against  the  continuance  of  the  representation  for  slny  place  convicted  of 
these  evils  ;  the  third,  expressive  of  the  duty  of  the  house  in  these  respects; 
and  the  fourth,  that  the  borough  of  Grampound  in  Cornwall  should  be 
made  the  first  example  of  deprivation.  These  resolutions  were  seconded 
by  Lord  Normanby ;  but  Lord  Castlereagh  having  proposed  going  into 
committee  on  the  last  resolution  alone,  without  entering  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform,  the  delinquency  of  Grampound  became  an 
object  of  such  attention,  that  the  other  resolutions  were  immediately  with- 
drawn, and  guilty  Grampound  was  summoned  to  the  bar.  Lord  Rus^U 
tecordingly  gave  notice,  that  he  should  mov^  on  a  given  day,  for  the  dis- 
franchisement of  this  rotten  Cornish  borough. 

During  the  interim,  Lord  Russell  took  occasion  to  animadvert  on  some 
branches  of  the  civil  list,  in  which  he  thought  considerable  retrenchment 
might  be  made.  Ancient  usage,  he  thought  a  bad  foundation  for  any 
office  that  had  no  connexion  with  utility,  or  the  dignity  of  the  crown ; 
otherwise  he  saw  no  reason  why  his  majesty  should  not  still  retain  a  royal 
fool,  and  have  a  regular  allowance  of  straw  for  his  bed,  and  litter  for  his 
chamber,  as  in  days  of  yore. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1820,  the  bill  for  disfranchising  detected  Gram- 
pound  was  brought  in  without  opposition,  but  the  second  reading  produced 
a  lengthened  debate — not  whether  Grampound  was  innocent  or  guilty,  for, 
on  the  ground  of  corruption,  the  evidence  was  complete  ;  but  whether  the 
elective  right  should  be  given  to  some  large  unrepresented  town,  or  that 
Yorkshire  should  enjoy  the  precious  boon.  Lord  Eldon,  iudeed,  contended, 
strenuously  and  warmly,  in  behalf  of  the  unbribed,  or  rather  undetected, 
electors  of  Grampound;  being  unwilling  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  Lord  Russell,  on  the  contrary,  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  Leeds. 
But  bodi  these  propositions  were  resisted  by  the  house,  which  finally  decided 
in  favour  of  York. 
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We  must  not,  however,  suppose,  because  Grainpound  ¥ras  selected  as  aa 
example,  that  this  place  was  more  deeply  involved  iu  elective  degeneracy 
than  many  other  places,,  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  detection. 
Grampound  was  rather,  when  found  guilty  of  being  caught,  so  disfranehised^ 
as  at  pnce  to  expiate  the  crime,  and  to  serve  as  a  beacon  to  others,  that 
they  might  transact  their  little  concerns  with  moiie  circumsp^ctieiiy  pn»« 
dence,  and  secrecy. 

In  the  examination  of  evidence,  to  which  the  affair  of  Grampound  led^ 
it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  aldermen,  that  there  were  not  more  tiian  three 
or  four  uncorrupt  electors  in  the  place.  This  avowal,  whicK  seemed  to 
excite  some  considetable  surprise  in  the  house^  drew  from  Lord  Russell  th« 
following  observations. 

"  Alas !  the  glory  of  Grampound  is  gone  for  ever.  The  electors  will  no 
more  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  baronet,  (Sir  M.  Lopez,)  out  of  pwre 
motives  of  chaxity,  sending  confidential  stents  to  relieve  their  distresses, 
and  minister  to  Uxeir  wants.  They  will  no  mcNre  be  delighted  with  the 
gratifying  spectacle  of  the  merchants  of  London  contending  to  represeirl 
tiiem.  Never  again  will  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  almost  murdering  those 
who  had  the  hardihood  to  propound  the  bribery-oath!" 

On  this  mock  lamentation  over  the  political  death  of  Grampound,  it  wiU 
be  unnecessary  to  make  any  comment.  The  general  feeling  of  the  house 
on  the  occasion,  was  hailed  as  a  favourable  omen  towards  reform,  and  sub* 
sequent  years  and  events  have  proved  that  the  indicatbns  vf&ce  not 
delusive. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  many  of  our  readers,  that,  after  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound,  it  stood  over 
until  Uie  ensuing  session  of  parliament;  the  affairs  of  her  late  majesty 
queen  Caroline,  engrossing  a  considerable  portion  of  legislative  attention, 
and  absorbing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  public  mind.  In  the  month  of 
February  1821,  the  bill  wa$,  however,  again  brought  forward,  and,  with 
scarcely  any  further  opposition,  carried  triumphantly  through  both  houses.' 
This  secured  to  the  county  of  York  the  franchise  which  Grampound  had 
lost,  and  was,  to  the  friends  of  parliamentary  reform,  a  source  of  the  highest 
gratification,  and  a  powerful  stimulant  to  their  future  hopes. 

Animated  by  this  harbinger  of  further  successes,  the  friends  of  reform 
immediately  prepared  some  propositions  of  a  more  general  nature.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Lambton,  now  Lord  Durham ;  but  the 
motion  was  so  sweeping,  that  it  produced  a  long  and  tempestuous  debate, 
through  two  successive  nights,  and  was  finally  negatived  during  the  absence 
of  the  mover. 

Having  learned  wisdom  by  the  defeat  which  Mr.  Lambton  had  sustained. 
Lord  John  Russell,  about  a  month  afterwards,  appeared  before  the  house,, 
with  a  bill  of  more  moderate  dimensions.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Whit- 
more,  but  was  finally  thrown  out,  though  by  only  a  small  majority.  Gather- 
ing from  this  circumstance,  that  the  friends  of  reform  were  rapidly  on  the 
increase,  the  promoters  of  this  measure  seized  every  favourable  opportunity 
to  carry  their  important  object.  Accordingly,  in  1822,  when  the  agricul- 
tural interest  appeared  in  so  distressed  a  state,  that  various  meetings  were 
held,  to  petition  parliament  for  its  relief,  the  want  of  reform  in  parliament 
was  assigned,  among  other  causes,  as  one  source  of  the  general  calamity* 
To  redress  this  grievance,  petitions  fot  reform  were  presented  to  the  house 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom;  among  which,  Middlesex,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Surrey,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  were  particu- 
larly conspicuous. 
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Encouraged  by  these  petitions,  and  stimulated  by  past  success,  Lord 
John  Russell  moved — **  Iliat  the  state  of  the  representation  required  the 
lerioas  attention  of  the  house.*'  Thin  motion  was  supported  by  a  long  and 
elaborate  speech  %  but  the  atteMpt  proved  abortive.  A  speech  fronf 
Mr.  Canning  not  only  neutralized  its  effect,  but  procured  a  rejection 
of  the  motion  by  a  majority  of  105. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  these  defeats,  Lord  John  Russell,  during 
the  ensuing  year,  made  a  Iburth  motion  on  the  same  subject;  but  this  was 
likewise  negatived  by  a  majority  of  11 1 .  A  fifth  attempt  was  made,  by 
the  same  nobleman,  in  1826,  but  this  was  rejected  by  a  still  greater  majo- 
rity, of  124. 

Still  tagging  at  the  tree  of  corruption,  much  about  the  same  time,  Lord 
Russell  intiroduced  his  bill,  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  bribery  at  elec- 
tions. The  objects  which  it  was  intended  to  embrace,  were  comprised  in 
two  resolutions.  These  were  vigorously  supported  and  opposed  by  the 
opposite  parties;  'which  were  so  nearly  balanced,  that,  on  a  division, 
sirty-two  appeared  on  each  side.  The  8peaker*s  casting  vote  was 
io  favour  of  die  rescdutkms,  and  a  dissolution  of  parliament  almost  imme- 
diately followed. 

At  the  general  election  which  took  place  in  the  summer  ^  1826,  Lord 
Russell,  being  decidedly  fevourable  to  Catholic  emancipation,  lost  his  seat  as 
county  member  for  Huntingdon ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  generally  under- 
stood, that,  unable  to  sit  for  a  county,  he  would  not  accept  a  representation  for 
a  borough.  From  this  resolution,  however,  he  seemed  to  have  been  dissuaded 
by  his  fHends ;  for,  on  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament,  we  find  him  again 
at  his  post,  as  member  for  Bandon  in  Ireland.  In  the  important  transac- 
tions of  this  parliament  he  bore  an  active  part,  and  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  able  speeches,  and  zealous  efforts  on  the  great  questions 
which  were  agitated,  respecting  the  foreign  enlistment  bill,  the  cause  of  the 
Greek  and  Spanish  patriots,  and  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  troops  of 
France.  On  each  6f  these  subjects,  all  his  powers  were  placed  in  full 
requisition,  and  the  eloquence  which  he  displayed,  as  occasions  demanded 
Ub  advocacy,  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten. 

It  was,  however,  on  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  that  this 
steady  friend  of  toleration  and  reform  shone  with  a  still  brighter  lustre. 
The  cause  lay  near  his  heart ;  and  in  every  movement  that  it  took,  he 
seemed  to  feel  a  personal  interest.  Many  unsuccessful  efforts  had  been 
made  in  previous  pariiaments  and  preceding  years,  to  obliterate  the  into- 
lerant statute,  and  emancipate  the  whole  body  of  dissenters  from  the( 
chains  which  barbarous  days  had  imposed  and  riveted.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  the  year  1828,  to  enjoy  the  long-desired  triumph ;  and  for 
Lord  John  Russell  to  march  among  Uie  foremost  in  the  patriotic  band  by 
whom  this  great  deliverance  was  achieved. 

This  bill  having  passed  the  commons.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  company 
with  other  ardent  friends  of  the  measure,  was  commissioned  to  convey  the 
precious  document  to  the  upper  house.  This  was  of  itself  an  honour  of 
enviable  distinction ;  but  the  bill  being  thus  presented  to  the  lords,  under 
a  secret  assurance  that  it  would  meet  in  that  august  asembly  with  no  for- 
midable opposition,  and  that  the  royal  assent  was  ready  to  give  its  final 
ratification,  must  have  created  sensations  of  patriotic  feeling  which  no  lan- 
guage can  adequately  express.  On  this  very  momentous  occasion,  the 
foiiowing  remark  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  merits  insertion  in  this  place. 

*' The  first  person,"  he  observes,  ''who  sought  to  repeal  these  acts  was 
William  the  Third,  who^  five  weeks  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  went  to 
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the  house  of  peers,  and  implored  them  in  behalf  of  the  dissenting  portion 
of  his  subjects.  He  implored,  however,  in  vain.  But  on  that  very  occa- 
sion, he  offered  atonement  on  the  spot  for  the  national  sin,  by  reversing  the 
attainder  of  Lord  Russell.  And  now,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after, 
fi  descendant  of  Lord  Russell  is  appointed  to  go  to  the  house  of  peers,  to 
perform  this  act  of  justice,  in  the  name,  and  with  the  authority,  of  the  com- 
mons of  England.*' 

^  A  strong  desire  for  reform  in  parliament  prevailing  throughout  the 
country,  the  commons  of  England  were  besieged  with  petitions  from  every 
quarter;  but  under  the  WeUington  administration,  very  faint  hopes  were 
entertained  of  success.  On  this  momentous  subject,  the  duke  hesitated 
not  to  declare,  that  **  Ministers  were  not  prepared  to  introduce  any  mea- 
sure for  a  reform  in  parliament.  He  had  never  heard  any  sufficient  reason 
^o  induce  him  to  think  that  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament 
could  be  materially  improved  by  reform,  or  rendered  more  satisfactory  to 
the  nation  ;  and  should  it  come  under  discussion  while  he  continued  in  hi» 
present  post,  as  a  public  man,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  it.'' 
.  This  ill-timed  speech  proved  fatal  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington'*  popu- 
larity, which  for  some  time  had  been  on  the  wane ;  and,  with  other  pre- 
ifages,  indicated  that  his  administration  was  nearly  at  an  end.  In  the  city 
pf  London,  and  throughout  the  country,  discontent  assumed  an  alarming 
aspect,  which  it  became  needful  to  appease.  On  a  question  relating  to  the 
civil  list,  on  the  1.5th  of  November  1830,  ministers  were  left  in  a  minority 
pf  twenty-nine.  This  was  the  death-blow;  and  on  the  following  evening 
bis  grace,  alluding  to  the  circumstance,  observed,  ^'  that  he  had  that 
morning  tendered  his  resignation,  of  which  his  Majesty  had  accepted''^ 
.  This  resignation  was  immediately  followed  by  a  new  ministry,  in  whicb 
Mr.  Brougham  appeared  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
peerage ;  Earl  Gyey,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 

Scarcely  had  the  new  ministry  taken  their  seats,  'before  parliamentary, 
feform  again  made  its  appearance  in  both  houses.  Earl  Grey,  on  present-^ 
ing  several  petitions  in  favour  of  reform,  observed,  that,  although  **  he  was 
l^ot  prepared  to  follow  them  in  all  their  extent,  yet,  in  the  principle  of  the 
measure  he  entirely  concurred;  that  himself  and  friends  had  framed  a 
plan  which,  he  was  convinced,  would  prove  efficient,  and  that  it  had  met 
with  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty's  government." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Aithorp  stated,  "  that  His  Majesty's 
government  would  be  prepared  to  submit  the  plan,  by  which  they  proposed 
to  reform  the  representation,  on  the  first  of  March.  He  wished  also  to 
state,  that  the  government  had  determined  to  depute  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  to  bring  the  question  forward.  The  noble 
lord  had  been  selected  for  that  task,  in  consequence  of  the  ability  and 
perseverance  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  cause  of  reform,  in  days  when 
it  was  unpopular.  His  noble  friend  had  proposed  various  partial  measures 
of  reform,  when  even  partial  measures  were  viewed  unfavourably ;  now, 
therefore,  when  the  cause  was  prosperous,  the  government  thought  that  the 
noble  lord  was  the  fittest  person  to  take  the  lead  in  the  business,  and  to 
introduce  a  full  and  efficient  reform,  instead  of  the  partial  ones  that  he  had 
suggested." 

;  On  the  first  of  March,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell,  according  to  previous 
arrangements  and  appointment,  brought  forward,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  important  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  His  speech  was 
cool,  dispassionate,  and  guarded;  and  suited  by  its  solemnity  to  the  great 
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occasion,  then  about  to  claim  the  serions  attention  of  the  house.  Of  this 
bill,  in  its  general  outline  and  its  Tarious  clauses,  we  forbear  to  give  any 
account,  the  whole  having  been  so  lately  circulated  in  almost  every  news-^ 
paper  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  debates  also,  which  originated  in  the 
important  questions  which  it  involved,  it  would  be  tedious  even  to  enu- 
merate. After  a  severe  ordeal,  and  undergoing  some  trifling  alterations, 
that  branch  of  the  bill  which  related  to  England  was  read  a  second  time, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  when  there  appeared  in  favour  of  an  amend- 
ment, proposal  by  Sir  Richard  V3^an,  301,  and  for  the  bill,  302;  thus 
leaving  ministers  widi  a  majority  of  one !  In  this  state,  it  was  ordered  to 
be  committed  on  the  fourteenth  of  April. 

During  the  interim,  innumerable  petitions  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  in  favour  of  the  bill ;  but  the  formidable  minority  placed  its 
ultimate  success  in  a  very  equiyocal  light.  On  Monday  the  eighteenth, 
however.  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  **  That  the  hous6 
do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  representation  of  England  and  Wales."  This  was 
accompanied  with  an  elaborate  and  energetic  speech,  every  way  worthy  of 
the  occasion  on  which- it  was  delivered.  This  commitment  was  opposed 
with  much  violence  by  the  Tories,  and  defended  with  equal  warmth  by  the 
powerful  talents  of  its  supporters ;  but,  on  a  division,  it  was  found,  that  in 
favour  of  an  amendment  by  General  Grascoyne,  there  were  299  votes,  while, 
in  support  of  the  bill,  as  it  originally  stood,  only  291  appeared;  thus  leaving 
ministers  in  a  minority  of  eight,  upon  what  might  be  deemed  an  essentia 
branch  of  the  great  question. 

His  Majesty  being  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and  feeling  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  ministers,  determined  on  dissolving  the  parliament  in 
person,  aind  on  making  as  fair  an  appeal  to  the  people  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  His  Majesty,  at  the  time  ap^ 
pointed,  entered  the  house,  and,  ascending  the  throne,  commenced  his 
speech  in  the  following  words — 

*'  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of 
proroguing  this  parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution. 

**  I  have  been  induced  to  resort  to  this  measure,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  my  people,  in  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  most  consti- 
tutionally and  authentically  expressed,  on  the  expediency  of  making  such 
changes  in  the  representation  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require,  and 
"which,  founded  upon  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  constitution,  may 
tend  at  once  to  uphold  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
to  give  security  to  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

Correspondent  with  tliis  speech,  the  pai'liament  was  accordingly  prorogued 
until  the  tenth  of  May,  in  due  form ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  it  was  dis- 
solved by  proclamation,  and  the  new  one  was  appointed  to  meet  on  the 
fourteendi  of  June. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  new  parliament.  His  Majesty,  in  his  speech^ 
renewed  his  wishes^  that  the  subject  of  reform  should  immediately  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  recommendation, 
Lord  John  Russell  again  introduced  his  bill  for  this  important  measure.^ 
Early  in  July  it  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
carried  by  a  majority  of  1 36.  After  seven  divisions,  the  house  resolved 
itself  into  a  commtttee  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  first  week  in 
September  it  passed  the  committee,  and,  on  the  twenty-first,  it  finally  re- 
ceived, in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  triumphant  majority,  there  being  in  its 
favour  345,  and  against  it  236. 
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Coming  before  the  Lords,  Ihe  merits  of  this  bill  weace  examined  with  the 
most  rigorous  scrutiny,  and,  afber  a  discussion  during  five  nights,  on  the 
sixth  of  October  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty-one. 

The  fate  of  this  popular  bill,  on  becoming  known,  created  a  general  fer- 
ment, both  in  town  and  country ;  and  numerous  acts  of  ^outrage  were  com- 
mitted by  an  exasperated  and  disappointed  populace.  Many  of  the 
nobility,  who  had  been  active  in  their  opposition,  became  particularly 
obnoxious ;  several  of  their  mansions  were  oonsumed  by  fire ;  and,  in  mnte 
instances,  their  persons  were  by  no  means  safe.  The  bishops,  with  two  or 
three  solitary  exceptions,  were,  perhaps,  more  deeply  involved  in  this 
popular  odium  than  any  others ;  and,  if  vengeance  had  been  permitted  to 
'Operate  unrestrained,  in  the  /first  paroxysm  of  irritation,  few  among  them 
would  have  been  permitted  to  give  another  vote. 

His  Majesty,  however,  being  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  biU,  and  'Uniformly 
approving  the  measures  pursued  by  the  House  of  Commons,  apeedily  in>* 
formed  the  nation  that  his  purpose  was  unaltered,  and  that  his  confidence 
in  ministers  remained  unshaken.  This  open  avowal  tended  much  to  tran- 
quillize the  public  mind ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  reinless  and 
impatient  spirits,  all  appeared  willing  to  wait  the  result  of  another  efiert. 

Correspondent  with  these  sentiments,  on  the  20th  of  October  His 
Majesty,  in  person,  prorogued  the  parliament  until  the  6tii  of  Decemb^, 
when  it  was  again  opened  in  person  by  this  liberally-minded  monareh; 
whose  firm  resolution  to  restore  to  his  people  their  constituttional  ri^ts 
will  endear  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  His  example  will  be  hela  up 
as  a  pattern  to  future  monarchs ;  and  historians  will  tell  the  worlds  that  in 
tlie  days  of  William  IV.  Toryism  was  as  despicable  and  odious  as  Jacobin- 
ism had  been  during  the  reign  of  George  HI. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  Lord  John  Russell  obtained  leave  to  introduce 
a  third  reform  bill,  which,  in  general  outline,  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  the  Lords  had  negatived  in  October.  This  bill,  after  some  discussion 
during  two  nights,  obtained  a  second  reading  on  the  17th,  by  the  large 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  immediately  afterwards  par- 
liament adjourned  until  about  the  middle  of  January,  1832.  On  reassem- 
bling,  the  reform  bill  was  speedily  resumed,  and  in  the  committee  its 
various  clauses  are  now  undergoing  daily  discussion. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  this  memoir  could  be  delayed  until  the  fate  of 
the  reform  bill  shall  be  ultimately  decided ;  but  the  time  of  our  periodical 
being  fixed,  this  desideratum  cannot  be  obtained.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  it  has  nothing  to  fear  fi*om  opposition ;  and  the  Lords,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  have  more  prudence  and  wisdom  than  to  treat  with  defiance 
and  contempt  the  voice  of  a  spirited  nation. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  final  destiny  of  the  reform  bill,  with  which 
the  name  and  reputation  of  Lord  John  Russell  are  closely  connected  in  all 
its  movements,  no  issue  which  awaits  it  can  tarnish  the  lustre  of  his  exer- 
tions, or  eclipse  the  immortal  honours  which  he  has  acquired.  His  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  fteedom  will  be  enrolled  in  our  national  archives,  and  id 
future  years,  when  the  subject  of  reform  shall  be  mentioned,  the  country 
and  posterity  will  be  told,  that  Lord  Russell  was  its  immutable  friend. 

Should  his  lordship  hereafter  be  compelled  to  mourn  over  his  country^s 
wrongs,  and  to  behold  her  liberties  trampled  under  the  feet  of  local  des- 
potism, he  may  console  himself  with  this  reflection,  that  Re  has  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  degradation  of  his  native  land;  and 
finally,  say,  in  the  language  of  Addison, 

"  Ti'r  not  in  mortals  to  eomroand  suceesR^ 
Bat  we'll  do  more,  Sempbrooiut— we'll  deserve  it.'* 
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'      AN  ISSAT  ON  THE  TMPORTANCE  OF 

CHARITY. 

The  duty  of  charity  is  repeatedly  eDforced 
in  the  writings  of  the  Old,  and  no  less  fie- 
Quently  urg^  in  the  records  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  there  held  up  to  our 
atteotioD,  as  a  command  involving  many 
important  sanctioos  and  awful  denounce- 
meo^  to  be  daily  practised ;  and  not 
merely  occasionally  dispensed,  as  caprice 
may  dictate,  or  passion  controL 

In  evenr  age  of  the  world,  and  under  all 
forms  of  government,  whether  rude  or 
civilized,  if  their  opinions  were  diverse,  or 
their  practices  were  in  other  respects  re- 
pugnant to  each  other,  they  all  agree  in 
assigning  to  the  virtue  of  benevolence  the 
most  exfidted  rank ;  in  celebrating  its  rights, 
and  abstaining  from  the  least  violation  of  its 
laws,  as  displaying  the  most  amiable  dis- 
positions of  the  heart.  In  accordance  with 
the  primaiy  dictates  of  nature,  and  the  self, 
evident  suggestions  of  reason,  it  will  be 
found  that- men  are,  in  general,  loved  and 
hoooured  in  proportion  to  the  gifts  they 
bave  bestQwed  upon  fnankind.  If  we  re- 
fer to  the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  illustrious 
men  of  the  heathen  world  on  this  subject, 
we  shall  find  that  their  suffrages  all  tend  to 
aaiert  die  necessity  of  beneficence ;  and  to 
consolidate  the  prevalent  truth,  that  charity 
ii  at  once  amiable  in  its  appearance,  as  weU 
as  beneficial  in  its  tendency. 

But  to  Christians,  the  importance  of 
this  duty  is  materially  enhanced,  from  the 
vuiety  of  incitements  to  its  practice,  con- 
tained in  the  jnjunctions  of  scripture ;  which 
aie  solemnly  reiterated  and  confirmed  by 
the  highest  authority,  even  the  declarations 
of  inspiration.  For  every  part  of  that 
suaed  volume  abounds  either  with  precepts 
that  direct  us  to  obey  its  admonitions,  or 
with  examples  that  inculcate  it  as  patterns 
for  our  serious  imitation.  The  most  venera- 
ble patriarchs,  whose  characters  are  por- 
trayed with  the  truest  fidelity  and  the  most 
betntifiil  simplicity,  in  the  luminous  pages 
of  hdy  writ,  were  particularly  distinguished 
for  their  uniform  onservance  of  the  rights  of 
hospitality.  Amidst  the  numerous  afflic- 
tions by  which  Job  was  at  one  time  sur- 
rounded, he  found  the  remembrance  of  his 
former  charity  a  source  of  unspeakable 
oomfort  to  his  troubled  spirit.  Tlie  pleas- 
ing recollection  that  be  had  attended  to 
the  cries  of  the  miserable,  dispensed  food  to 
the  hungiy,  and  clothed  the  naked — that 
be  had  aiaed  the  widow,  and  protected  the 
orphan — that  he  had  relieved  a  portion  of 
the  calamities  of  life,  and  mitigated  the 
lonows  of  the  oppressed ;  this  afforded  him 
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the  truest  satisfaction,  it  shed  a  genial  ray, 
asoit  of  consolatory  light,  in  the  most 
stormy  scenes  through  which  he  traversed, 
and  in  the  darkest  day  in  which  he  lived. 

From  those  who  possess  opulent  resources, 
either  transmitted  by  then:  ancestors,  or 
accumulated  by  their  own  industry,  it  is 
urgently  required,  and  especially  com- 
manded by  the  Almighty ;  hence,  of  them 
''to  whom  much  is  given,  much  certainly 
will  be  required .''  Parsimony  in  such 
cases  is  highly  detestable  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  is  injustice  the  most  palpable  to 
those  of  their  species  who  are  less  abun- 
dantly favoured  with  earthly  gifts. 

It  ought  to  be  their  highest  ambition  to 
imitate  in  some  degree  the  undistinguishing 
munificence  of  Uim  ''  who  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.''  What- 
ever superfluity  of  Dlea^ings  He  has  given 
us  to  enjoy,  we  ought  consequently  to 
employ  them  in  the  laudable  endeavour 
of  contribiting  to  the  happiness  of  the 
wretched,  in  cheering  the  abodes  of  poverty, 
in  softening  the  miseries  of  disease,  in 
lightening  the  pains  of  decrepitude,  and  in 
easing  the  agonies  of  death.  These  are 
natural  evils  to  which  all  are  exposed, 
though  it  is  very  apparent  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  degrees  of  distress ;  yet  it 
must  be  considerably  aggravated,  when 
even  the  most  absolute  necessaries  for  the 
support  of  mere  animal  life  can  be  but 
precariously  obtained.  Such  cases  patlieti- 
cally  appeal  to  our  humanity,  and  loudly 
call  for  our  speedy  commiseration  and 
ready  succour. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  were  it 
not  for  instances  of  this  miserable  selfish- 
ness, that* come  too  often  under  our  ob- 
servation, that  any  one  would  be  unwilling 
to  offer  assistance  in  such  emergencies, 
even  as  a  trivial  acknowledgment  of  his 
daily  dependence  on  the  never-failing  sup- 
plies of  the  universal  Benefactor.  If  we 
allude  merely  to  the  instability  of  human 
enjoyments,  and  the  fluctuations  to  which 
prosperity  is  ever  liable,  (for  no  man  can 
be  absolutely  certain  that  what  he  possesses 
to-day,  he  may  not  be  deprived  of  before 
the  return  of  to-morrow,)  that  he  could 
deny  pecuniary  aid,  and  even  human  sym- 
pathy, to  a  fellow-creature,  a  sharer  of  the 
same  nature,  and  a  denizen  of  the  earth ; 
upon  the  consideration,  founded  solely  on 
secular  wisdom,  that  what  he  refuses  to 
the  needy  suppliant  at  the  present  juncture, 
he  may,  by  a  sudden  reverse  in  the  ceaseless 
rotation  of  human  affairs,  have,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  occasion  to  solicit  from  the 
bounty  of  another,  and  have  to  encounter 
a  chilling  repulse,  alike  impenetrable  to  his 
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most  urgent  entreaties^  But  we  may  be 
readily  convinced,  if  we  look  around  us 
with  an  observing  eye,  that  there  are  those 
in  whose  minds  depravity  has  gained  such 
a  powerful  ascendancy,  that  they  can  look 
with  insensibility  and  comparative  indif- 
ference, on  erery  gradation  of  misery,  and 
variety  of  cruelty,  without  rendering  the 
least  assistance,  or  proffering  the  slightest 
alleviation. 

It  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  avarice 
is  the  predominant  and  unalterable. passion 
of  base  minds,  and  likewise  a  decisive 
mark  of  a  shallow,  if  not  an  illiterate,  un- 
derstanding. It  is  to  be  feared,  that  those 
whose  feelings  are  thus  warped,  whose  pas- 
sions are  disordered,  whose  reason  is  per- 
verted, and  who  have  received  this  ratal 
bias,  perhaps  first  induced  by  an  errone- 
ous education,  and  afterwards  confirmed 
into  an  inveterate  habit;  notljing  will 
awaken  to  the  pure  sentiments  of  disinter- 
ested benevolence,  short  of  the  meliorating 
operation  and  expanding  influence  of 
divine  grace. 

There  are  various  causes  which  produce 
a  flow  of  liberality,  and  instigate  the  dis- 
tribution of  bounty ;  some  proceed  from 
Ostentatious  and  ignoble  motives,  others 
arise  from  pure  and  virtuous  principles. 
There  are  those,  whose  chief  aim  in  distri- 
buting their  donations  is,  to  secure  the 
fkvour  of  the  multitude,  and  gain  the 
applause  of  their  contemporaries ;  to  see 
their  name  blazoned  in  the  gazette  of  the 
day,  or  inserted  in  some  of  the  popular 
records  appropriated  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  charitable  subscriptions.  Others 
give,  from  an  expectation  that  they  shall 
ultimately  receive  a  liberal  compensation 
for  what  they  may  be  thus  induced  to  ad- 
vance, and  regulate  the  extent  of  their 
bounty  according  to  the  probability  there 
is  that  it  is  likely  to  be  reimbursed  with  an 
advantageous  increase.  But  whatever  sinis- 
ter design  may  have  prompted  them  to 
acts  of  charity,  and  with  whatever  degree 
of  success  they  may  have  imposed  upftn 
mankind,  whether  they  have  acted  from  a 
genuine  or  a  fictitious  principle,  whether 
from  a  pure  heart  fervently,  or  not,  will  be 
distinguished  by  Him  alone  who  shall  pre^ 
side  as  judge  amidst  the  stupendous  dis- 
closures of  the  last  day. 

Some  are  desirous,  when  they  distribute 
their  ^vours,  that  there  should  be  a  cor- 
responding sense  of  gratitude  evinced  by 
the  party  benefited,  which  is  certainly  both 
just  and  equitable,  as  the  only  equivalent 
in  their  power  to  offer ;  but  this  must  not 
be  regarded,  though  it  is  lamentably  to  be 
deploredy  or  at  least  so  as  to  obstruct  the 


uniform  course  of  our  benevolence.  We 
must  rather,  solely  and  habitually  act,  not 
from  temporal  views,  but  from  the  proper 
motives  to  charity,  firom  higher  dictates 
and  a  nobler  philanthropy,  which  arise 
from  a  steady  faith  in  the  validity  of  the 
promises  of  God,  and  the  firm  expectation 
of  an  adequate  reward  only  to  be  obtained 
in  a  future  state.  For,  as  a  great  writer  on 
this  subject  has  appositely  remarked, ''to 
hope  for  recompense  in  this  life,  is  not  be- 
nencence,  but  usury.'' 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  that  can 
be  adduced,  to  enforce  this  great  and  mo- 
mentous duty,  in  its  widest  latitude  of 
meaning,  is  drawn  firom  the  brevity  of  life^ 
and  the  uncertainty  of  our  continuance 
here.  If  we  reflect  for  a  moment — how<» 
ever  large  our  treasures  may  be,  or  extent 
sive  our  domains,  we  know  that  we  cannot 
retain  them  but  for  a  very  short  time,  at  the 
most.  Then,  as  stewards  entrusted,  by  the 
Lord  of  all,  with  a  superior  portion  of  hH 
goods,  ought  we  not  to  dispense  his  bounty 
and  scatter  his  gifts  with  a  liberal  hand  to 
the  poor  and  needy,  while  we  have  the 
means  in  our  power ;  for  the  employment 
of  the  talents  now  committed  to  our  care 
will  eventually  determine  our  eternal  des- 
tiny. 

Annexed  to  the  proper  use  and  the 
right  distribution  of  the  blessings  we  pos-' 
sess,  as  all  are  exposed  to  numerous  evils 
and  various  troubles,  is  the  promise  of  the 
Omnipotent,  to  deliver  such  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  and  the  hour  of  necessity ;  even  at 
that  time,  when  all  are  obliged  to  confess 
their  extreme  impotence  and  utter  imbe- 
cility; ''when  both  heart  and  strength  fail;'' 
"  when  the  shadow  of  death  compasseth 
them  about;"  of  such  it  is  said,  ^ their 
righteousness  shall  go  before  them,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  their  rere-ward;'^ 
Farther  than  this,  what  stronger  incitement 
can  be  offered,  what  motive  more  povrerf^ 
can  be  uiged,  what  argument  more  coo* 
vincing  can  be  employed,  than  to  disdiarge 
this  great  duty  from  the  sole  conviction  that 
it  is  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Him> 
"whom  to  know  is  life  eternal?*' 

But  these  incomparable  revrards  are  fdr 
from  being  inseparably  connected  Vrith 
those  who  are  in  affluent  circumstances. 
Charity  is  an  universal  duty,  incumbent  on 
all  ranks,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  is,  in 
some  way  or  another,  in  every  man's  power 
to  practise.  The  least  mite,  when  accom- 
panied with  the  proper  motives,  and  given 
with  a  sincere  attempt  to  do  good,  cannot 
fail  to  be  equally  acceptable  to  God  as 
the  most  elaborate  design  or  costly  sacri. 
ficei;     He  that  is  incapable  of  benefiting 
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his  neighbour  by  a  pecuniary  donation^  has 
probably  the  means  in  his  power  to  dis. 
pense  instruction  to  minds  more  ignorant 
than  bis  own;  he  can  pay  many  little  offices 
of  kindneM  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and 
gif<e  assistance  to  the  langours  of  decay; 
or,  he  can  protect  unguardianed  innocence 
from  tfie  insults  of  the  proud,  and  help 
it  to  avoid  the  snares  of  the  cruel.  So 
that  all  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  de- 
hghls  which  never  &il  to  accompany  bene- 
volent deeds ;  and  even  in  giving  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  tiie  thirsty  traveller,  from  the 
limpid  stream,  our  Saviour  has  said,  ^'it 
daU  not  lose  its  reward/' 

Some  there  are  who  delight  to  dwell  on 
the  general  excellence  t>f  charity,  if  it  could 
be  always  administered  to  worthy  objects, 
and  ptetend  to  admire  the  propriety  of  the 
precepts  which  emphatically  inculcate  it  as 
an  essential  pait  of  christian  duty.  But 
they  discover  so  many  instances  in  which 
danty  has  been  perverted,  and  such  veiy 
iU  eflfects  have  proceeded  from  undistin- 
gniihmg  liberality,  that  the  most  fervent 
appeal  to  their  generosity  is  seldom  requited, 
and  the  best-«£credited  recital  of  a  tale  of 
calamity  is  repelled,  fix>m  a  too  scrupulous 
fear  tb^  should  be  the  dupes  of  imposture, 
and  the  encourageis  of  idleness  in  any  of 
ill  forms.  Those  who  adopt  such  excuses, 
and  raise  numerous  objections  to  every 
method  of  charity  as  soon  as  ever  the  plan 
b  devised,  or  the  statement  proposed,  too 
generally  make  them  a  subterfuge  for  the 
porpose  of  being  exempt  altog^er  from 
the  practice  of  ahns-giving. 

But  surely  all  furtfier  proof  is  rendered 
Bogalory,  when  our  blessed  Redeemer  has 
enwasly  declared,  that  those,  and  those 
wtff  who  have  shown  mercy  to  their  (iellow- 
creatures,  "  shall  finally  obtain  mercy  from 
him,  and  be  numbered  amongst  the  blessed 
of  his  Father.*'  Our  Saviour,  in  his  own 
BDbiemished  conduct,  has  set  us  a  perfect 
enmple  of  nnwearied  and  disinterested 
beoevolenoe ;  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  his  life  was,  that  he  continually 
''went  about  doing  good.''  Besides  con- 
descending to  inform  us  of  the  necessity 
wd  importance  of  charity,  he  has  likewise 
tngfat  osy  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  bow 
oar  services  may  be  renaered  acceptable  to 
Him.  He  has  told  us  they  must  be  per- 
fbrmedy  not  with  a  vain  desire  to  gain  ap- 
pianse;  [that  we  must  divest  ourselves  of 
all  pride,*  abhor  all  notions  of  self-conceit, 
and  not  imagine  that,  in  executing  our  duty, 
ae  are  accomplishing  works  of  superero- 
galkMiy  or  as  a  succedaneum  for  the  vital 
ipirit  of  true  piety;  but  conduct  our  chanty 
io  such  a  manner  as  to  be  principally 


''known  to  our  Father  which   seeth    in 
secret." 

By  this  precept  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, that  all  public  acts  of  charity  sliould 
be  entirely  superseded;  for  we  are  com- 
manded to  ''  let  our  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  our  good  works, 
and  so  be  led  to  glorify  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  The  right  and  legitimate 
meaning  of  which  declaration  evidently 
implies,  that  the  desire  to  be  seen  and  ad- 
mired should  not  be  the  ruling  motive  of 
our  actions,  but  that  our  paramount  object 
in  all  such  transactions  should  be,  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  glory  of  his  holy 
name.'' 


f> 


Leicester,  Oct  3,  1831. 
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NO   MORE. 

£" The  words  'no  more,*  have  a  singular  pathos  ; 
reminding  us  at  once  of  past  pleasure,  and  the 
future  exclusion  of  it* "J  Shenstone, 

In  observing  the  operations  of  nature,  whe- 
ther in  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
kingdoms,  we  cannot  help  perceiving  a 
beautiful  analogy.  One  class  so  insensibly 
unites  with  another,  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  where  the  one  terminates  and 
the  other  begins.  In  the  animal  creation 
this  is  more  particularly  manifest,  where 
creatures  of  a  totally  distinct  genus  are  found 
to  possess  such  a  propinquity  in  some  of 
their  species,  that  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  uniformity  as  well  as  the  variety  dis- 
played in  their  formation.  It  is  with  such 
reflections  as  these,  that  we  observe  the 
analogy  still  carried  on  in  man,  as  regards 
his  mental  capacity.  The  different  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  though  distinct  from 
each  other,  often  unite  so  insensibly,  that 
they  are  lost  in  one.  Thus,  by  means  of 
the  words  '  no  more,'  is  a  union  formed  in 
the  mind,  between  the  memory  of  the  past 
and  the  anticipations  of  the  future.  Here, 
the  analogy  still  continues  between  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  roan ;  and  in  re- 
viewing his  pains  and  pleasures,  we  often 
see  these  involuntary  exercises  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  heart  connected  by  links, 
which,  though  delicate  as  the  thread  of  the 
fidttes,  can  never  be  broken  till  time  shall 
cease  to  be. 

There  is  something  within  that  attadies 
us  to  every  thing  around,  even  to  inanimate 
objects,  except  where  painful  associations 
exist.  There  is  generally  a  great  repug- 
nance in  man  to  leave  those  spots  in  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  dwell.  His 
imagination,  though  it  may  rove  very 
widely,  prenerally  rests  on  these  as  the  most 
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legitimate  objects  of  hid  lore.  The  hatdj 
Norwegian,  whose  only  music,  during  the 
long  wintry  night,  in  the  wild  regions  of 
Snow,  is  the  creaking  of  the  ice-cru^ed  pine, 
or  the  blustering  storm,  would  not  leave  his 
dreary  home  without  a  pang,  wh^n  he  felt 
he  should  see  it  no  more.  And  thus  it  is 
generaUy;  a  parting  for  ever,  calls  up  emo- 
tions within  the  breast,  that  seem  interwoven 
by  nature. 

We  will  take  another  step,  even  to  the 
attachment  that  often  exists  between  man 
and  the  brute  creation.  And  there  is  no  one 
who  will  deny,  that  the  death  of  an  affec- 
tionate, though  mute  companion,  or  sepa. 
ration  from  it  for  ever,  excites  some  feelings 
of  sorrow.  But  with  respect  to  that  close 
union  of  mind  with  mind  in  friendship,  the 
shock  is  much  greater.  Deeply  mournful 
are  those  sensations,  when  they,  who  have 
been  united  by  every  sentiment  of  esteem 
and  affection,  part  to  meet  *no  more.' 
Then  indeed  do  these  words  possess  an 
influence  over  the  mind,  which  no  human 
aid  can  alleviate;  and,  as  the  rude  tearing 
of  the  woodbine  from  the  sweet-briar,  the 
closer  they  are  united,  the  more  painful  the 
separation. 

A  finer  instance  of  this  kind  cannot  per-» 
haps  be  given  than  the  parting  of  the  elders 
of  Ephesus  from  St,  Paul.  This,  which  is 
one  of  tlie  most  affecting  interviews  on 
scripture  record,  displays  the  christian  and 
the  man.  It  beautifully  shews  how  Chris- 
tianity, instead  of  deadening  to  apathy, 
refines  the  feelings,  while  it  prepares  its 
own  balm.  Here,  not  merely  the  recipro- 
city of  sentiment  and  affection — of  isolated 
opinion  and  party  affection — but  the  pure 
esteem,  and  love  which  springs  from 
deep  insight  of  character,  was  displayed  in 
these  holy  men.  The  apostle  was  to  the 
elders  as  a  messenger  of  light,  even  the 
pure  light  of  the  gospel ;  the  elders  were  to 
the  apostle  as  chUdren  brought  by  himself 
to  his  Redeemer,  as  a  "  crown  of  rejoicing" 
amidst  the  hottest  persecution.  Here  they 
met — to  part  for  ever.  After  an  exceed- 
ingly affectionate  and  earnest  address,  he 
kneeled  down,  and  prayed  with  them  all. 
Aiid  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's 
neck  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all 
for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they 
should  see  his  face  *no  more.**' 

But  it  may  be  some  speculation,  whether 
the  melancholy  anticipation  of  the  future  is 
at  all  cheered  by  the  retrospect  of  thought ; 
or  whether  that  wretch  is  less  miserable, 
who,  never  having  tasted  happiness,  cannot 
be  liable  to  have  it  withheld  from  him. 
There  is  something  so  agonizing  in  eternal 
separation,  that  it  cannot  but  blot  out  the 


remembrance  of  past  pleasure,  and  gite  si 
subtler  edge  to  misery  in  itself  khnost 
insupportable.  We  know  that  when  the 
mournful  heart  looks  forwani  to  brighter 
hours,  and  imagination  paints  the  scene  of 
gladness  returning,  more  vividly  tinctured 
with  the  colours  of  hope,  there  is  some  coin* 
solation  even  in  grief.  We  have  also  some- 
times felt  that  the  bitterness  of  sorrow  is 
assuaged  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past, 
when  the  eye,  by  a  fascinating  charm,  teverts 
to  "  dreams  of  former  days,"  and  hours  of 
fleeting,  yet  delicious  happiness.  But  he 
who  was  bom  in  miseiy,  who  has  never 
been  relieved  from  pain,  and  anticipates 
no  change,  cannot  feel  the  anguish  of  bim 
who  has  enjoyed  pleasures  he  never  eatl 
enjoy  again.  The  dreariness  of  a  winter 
never  visited  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  seems 
less  insupportable,  than  when  its  chilHng 
gloom  closes  upon  the  lovely  beauty  of 
spring  for  ever. 

In  addition  to  individual  separation^ 
there  is  also  that  sympathy  which  man  feels 
when  contemplating  the  wriecks  of  time, 
when  musing  upon  the  departed  gkny<^ 
nations,  and  the  total  subversion  of  empues. 
As  history  unfolds  her  instructive  scroll^ 
how  may  we  observe  the  rise  and  (all  of 
human  grandeur!  How  often  may  the 
mute  page  mournfully  break  its  silence,  and 
sing  with  the  Mantuan  bard, 

'•  Fuimus  Troes,  fait  IlluVn,  et  ingens 
Gloria  TeucToram."  JEneid,  Lib,  ii. 

and  say,  these  have  been,  and  great  was 
their  glory,  but  now  they  are  *no  more.* 

Few  cities  rivalled  Babylon  in  magnifi- 
cence and  importance,  and  of  few  has  the 
destruction  been  so  complete.  Rescued 
from  a  flat  morass  occasioned  by  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  at  a 
very  early  period  in  history,  l^  Semiramfe, 
it  rapidly  rose  to  the  highest  importsmce. 
Accoixling  to  ancient  historians,  it  formed 
a  regular  squaie,  forty-flve  miles  in  com- 
pass, enclosed  by  a  wall  two  hundred  feet 
nigh  and  fifty  broad.  To  this  vast  city 
there  were  a  hundred  gates  of  brass,  five 
and  twenty  on  each  side,  and  streets  that 
ran  from  gate  to  gate ;  and  its  strength  and 
size  such,  that  it  could  never  -have  been 
taken  by  siege,  but  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  scripture.  When  we  read  of 
these,  and  dwell  on  its  magnificent  palaces, 
its  colossal  temple,  and  the  pensile  gar- 
dens,* erected  on  an  artificial  mountain, 


*  Eusebins  relates,  that  Nabuchodonosor  built 
this  extraordinary  garden  on  the  new  plaice, 
which  be  had  erected  for  his  queen  Nitocris,  who 
was  brought  up  in  Media,  to  detight  herself  with 
the  prospect  of  the  mountainous  country. 
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planted  «nth  tsees  cf  the  laigest  and  moil 
beautiful  kind,  and  laid  oat  with 

— "  Omifffl  grovtB,  and  elCron,  myrtie  waHn^ 
AU«m  of  rosea,  bods  of  aweateH  flowera« 
Tbefr  lieheB  incense  to  the  dewy  breese* 
Breathii^  profosely:'* 

wbeo  we  dwell  on  these,  and  on  its  ooi>- 
flueoce  of  the  wealth,  wit,  and  beauty  of 
the  whole  world,  our  sympathy  is  groUly 
eidted  at  its  utter  destruction.     With  a 

aiense  of  awe,  we  behold  the  fulfilment 
piophecy,  ''She  that  was  the  beauty* 
of  kii^oms  shall  not  be  inhabited  for 
ever;"  and,  in  beholding  its  complete  ful- 
filment, we  'may  take  up  the  song  of  the 
prophet,  whose  vision  alone  extended  to 
fitority,  ''  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
0  Lucifer,  soo  of  the  morning  V 

The  subvenuon  of  the  empire  by  Cyrus, 
gave  Babylon  its  first  and  terrible  blow, 
when,  by  the  turning  of  the  Euphrates,  its 
ancient  character  as  a  morass  returned. 
The  Persian  monarchs  made  no  use  of  it 
as  a  royal  city,  prefenring  Ecbatana  and 
Paaepolis;  while  the  Macedonians,  who 
succeeded  the  Persians,  sufiered  it  to  fall 
into  decay  for  want  of  repair.  The  city  of 
Ctesiphon  being  built  near  it,  the  inhabitants 
of  Baoylon  migrated  thither,  till  nothing  was 
left  of  the  ancient  city  but  its  walls.  Though 
Alexander,  in  his  mighty  projects,  resolved 
to  restore  its  importance,  his  plans  were 
arrested  by  death.  The  kings  of  Persia, 
by  converting  it  into  a  park  for  the  diver- 
skm  of  hunting,  completely  fulfilled  the 
piophecy,  rendering  its  pavilions  and  pa- 
laces the  dens  of  wild  beasts.  The  walls, 
beii^  built  of  earth  dried  on  the  spot,  upon 
tke  inundation  of  the  country,  soon  dis- 
solved into  a  quagmire ;  and  hence,  among 
oiher  causes,  not  a  vestige  is  left  to  tell  of 
the  situation  of  Babylon,  and  its  magnifi- 
cence and  importance  are  left  only  on  the 
page  of  history.  Silence  unbroken  by  the 
bomaD  voice  reigns  where  once 

"Tb*  diatatit  and  aneeaslnf  bam  they  heard 
Of  that  magniticei^t  eity,  on  all  sides 
Sorroundiug  them*** 

tod  ^wolves  howl  to  one  another,''  where 
cnce  the  flute  and  dulcimer  **  flooded  the 
sir  with  beauty  of  sweet  sounds.''  Yes : 
BibyloQ  is  fallen;  its  glory  has  passed 
tway  fcr  ever ;  Babylon  is  'no  more.' 

Other  cities  and  nations  have  there  been, 
which  may  transmit,  though  in  a  more 
limited  degree,  the  sympathy  of  mankind 
ion  ooe  generation  to  another;  but  time 
woukl  foil  to  number  them.  Even  in  out 
own  native  land  are  scattered  the  '^  wrecks 
of  old  magnificence,"  and  the  mouldering 

*  Lowth'a  Translation  of  Isaiah. 
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pite,  which  maiks  some  spot  renowned  in 
chivalry.  How  delightful  are  those  pensive 
feelings  with  which  we  contemplate  these 
ruins,  venerable  with  '<  the  mantling  ivy's 
verdant  wreath  1"  Deserted  and  lonely, 
they  seem  to  mourn  as  the  fitful  breeses 
wandering  near, 

"  Wake  sneb  faint  sighs,  as  feebly  mif  ht  express 
Some  unseen  spirit's  woe  for  their  lostloreliness,** 

though  now 

"  To  Toice  of  praise  or  prayer,  or  solemn  sound 
Of  sacred  mnsic,  once  familiar  here. 
Their  walls  are  eeboless." 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  as  connected 
with  individual  separation,  since  it  is  here 
that  we  more  peculiarly  feel  its  force.  When 
the  first  pangs  are  over,  and  the  mind  re- 
tiring into  itself  is  left  for  reflection,  then 
do  these  words  not  only  present  the  remem. 
brance  of  past  happiness  in  conjunction 
with  the  anticipation  of  future  misery,  but 
they  invest  with  an  indescribable  charm  all 
those  objects  with  which  we  were  once  sur- 
rounded. Beings  whom  we  have  loved 
rise  in  the  memory  more  beautiful  than  the 
reality  found  them.  Minds  and  sympathies 
once  bound  by  silken  ties,  become  doubly 
endeared,  now  they  are  eternally  separated. 
Scenes  that  have  witnessed  our  mutual  joy 
breathe  an  imaginary  pleasure.  Rocks, 
groves,  and  streams,  to  which  we  have  given 
our  last  farewell,  receive  the  mournful  £ade 
that  melancholy  throws  over  them,  when  we 
feel  we  shall  see  them  *no  more.' 

We  pass  through  life,  our  days  chequered 
"with  gleams  of  joy  and  clouds  of  woe." 
We  are  called  upon,  as  time  wings  his 
rapid  career,  to  bia  adieu  to  friends  *  whose 
memory  we  revere,'  and  to  leave  objects, 
hopes,  and  dreams  of  bliss  for  ever.  But 
then  there  is  a  brighter  scene  unveiled  to 
man.  Though  he  often  reflects  with  me- 
lancholy on  past  pleasures,  he  is  com- 
manded  to  fix  his  mind  with  stedfast  ear. 
nestness  on  the  future.  Such  is  his  destiny, 
such  his  situation  under  an  all-wise  provi- 
dence, that  vain  must  be  the  hope  of  pass- 
ing through  life,  without  tasting  that  bitter- 
ness which  is  the  lot  of  sinful  humanity. 
Few  indeed  can  pass  through,  even  a  short 
period  of  their  lives,  while  none  can  hope 
to  finish  their  pilgrimage,  without  suffering 
estrangement  or  separation  from  what  is 
dear,  or  the  dissolution  of  those  they  love. 
But  the  Christian,  whose  hope  is  in  God, 
has  one  object,  and  it  is  his  bosom's  dearest 
one,  which  neither  misfortune,  time,  nor 
death; can  estrange,  and  from  the  love  of 
whom,  nothing  shall  separate.* 

•  Romans  viii.  36. 
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Man  is  at  praMnt  dwrdling  m  a  taber- 
nacle, but  be  wooid  take  up  bis  residence 
in  it  for  ever,  weie  be  not  UDoeasiogly  le* 
minded,  that  he  should  seek  a  eoDtioual 
^ity,  a  city  abiding  for  ever.  Man  is  an 
idoUler;  be  fixes  his  afiections  on  the 
▼arious  objects  of  creation,  when  his  boeom 
should  glow  with  love  to  bis  Creator.  Sepa- 
ratien  then  beoomes  an  indispensable  duty 
even  for  his  own  happiness.  To  the  infidel^ 
who  beUeves  all  his  hopes  and  fears  to 
perish  with  him  by  death,  it  must  be  doubly 
painful  to  leave  behind  him  every  thing 
that  is  dear;  to  bury  affection,  honour,  pride, 
fame,  and  pleasure,  in  the  dust,  knowing 
that  he  shall  enjoy  them  *  no  more.'  But 
the  Christian  bidding  farewell  to  the  world, 
will  see  in  these  words  only  the  promise  of 
miinterrupied  happiness.  Restored  to  those 
who  once  were  kindred  spirits,  to  purer 
bliss  than  that  which  is  found  on  earth,  he 
shall  never  again  taste  of  misery's  bitter 
pbial,  the  anguish  of  time  shall  be  forgotten, 
and  be  shall  know  sin  and  sorrow  *no 
more.'  J.  B. 

Beflcontfield, 


THE  CONSCIENTIOUS  HAIR-DRESSER. 
{By  the  Rev.  J.  Young.) 


" '  Thy  will  be  done,  be  done  by  me !'  he  said. 
And  to  the  gftth'ring  •Conn  bowM  low  his  head. 
And  ttiU  QDchanf 'd,  e'en  while  the  Umpeit  poar'd 
Its  deluge  on  him.— Hambly  he  ador'd 
The  band  which  smote  him,  for  his  upraised  eye 
liook'd  Ihere  for  suecoor,  while  his  ceaseless  cry 
'  Thy  will  be  done/  his  heart  and  tongue  employ-- 
It  was ;— and  plenty  flU'd  his  heart  with  joy.** 

Rkcobos. 


^Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him,"  broke  from  the  lips  of  a  solitary  being, 
as  he  threw  his  eyes  round  his  cheerless  and 
almost  naked  apartment.  ''All  must  be 
well  in  the  hand  of  Him  who  knows  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  although  I  cannot  form 
an  opinion  even  what  may  yet  befall  me, 
or  wliere  my  affliction  will  end."  A  low 
and  uneasy  moan  from  a  remote  part  of  his 
room,  br<&e  up  the  soliloquy  :  he  turned 
instantly  towards  it,  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 
All  was  again  still.  ''My  poor,  poor 
Isabel,  she  suffers ;  this  is,  indeed,  the  cli- 
max of  woe."  All  the  feelings  of  a  father 
rose  at  the  instant,  and  prevented  forther 
utterance.  A  long,  deep  sigh  escaped  him, 
as  if  the  wretched  existence  he  possessed 
was  breaking  up ;  a  silent  tear  stole  down 
bis  pale  cheek,  and,  folding  round  him  the 
tattered  remains  of  a  once  fashionable  sur- 
tout,  in  a  subdued  tone,  he  softly  ejaculated, 
^'Thy  will  be  done.''  Gradually  he  became 
completely  absorbed  ia  bis  own  reflections, 


and,  as  if  uncoDScioiis  of  all  exisleiice,  s^ 

mute,  but  not  mebncboly. 

The  seat  which  be  occupied  was  an  easy, 

and  had  once  been  an  elegant,  arm-chair. 

llie  splendid  bronze  and  gold  whicb  origi. 

nally  adorned  it,  frequent  use  had  worn  off, 

while  the  rich  purple-covered  cushion  which 

afforded  once  so  comtoitable  a  iounging"- 

place,  that  the  application  of  Cowper's 

d^;ant  description  might  have  been  made 

toit,— 

**  — —  first  Reeemity  ioTented  stoalt. 
Convenience  next  soggested  elbow-diairsi."— 

foroished  evidence  amounting  to  ocular 
demonstration,  that  the  tooth  of  time  had 
played  foully  with  it.  Here,  however,  he 
sat,  great,  even  amidst  desolation.  The 
time-worn  shreds  which  covered  his  attenu-* 
ated  frame,  were  more  honourable  than  the 
ermined  purj^  which  enveloped  the  bodied 
of  Caligula,  Domitian,  or  Nero.  His  right 
leg  was  thrown  across  his  left  knee,  while 
his  elbow,  being  supported  by  one  arm  of 
his  chair,  enabled  him  to  rest  his  bead  on 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand  with  tolerable 
composure. 

Day-light  was  fast  declining ;  already  a 
thick  haze  might  be  observed  rismg  from 
the  calm  bosom  of  the  sea,  and  contrac^g 
the  circle  of  light,  when  a  distant  sound  of 
a  bugle  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Brighton,  that  one  of  their  daily  coaches 
was  entering.  Presently  the  raiding  din, 
as  it  rolled  furiously  over  the  paved  road, 
fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  hero  of  my  tale, 
rousing  him  from  his  somewhat  lengthened 
reverie.  His  premises  were  situated  at  only 
a  few  yards'  distance  from  the  coach-(^Bce, 
and,  as  a  pole,  of  ample  length  and  dimen- 
sions, pointed  from  the  side  of  his  door,  like 
a  painted  horn,  or  the  os  frcmtis  of  an 
unicora,  towards  the  aerial  regions,  explana- 
tory of  his  profession,  such  individuate  as 
required  the  adjustment  of  their  hair,  or  the 
smoothing  of  the  lower  parti  of  their  heau 
de  visage^  after  some  hours'  travel,  were,  by 
this  means,  informed  of  handy  accommo- 
dation. 

Calculating  upon  the  possibility  that  he 
might  soon  be  called  upon  to  exercise  his 
perfuming  or  decorating  art  over  tiie  era-* 
nium  of  some  newly-arrived  visitant,  he  rose 
from  his  reclined  position,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
a  gentleman,  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
entered  his  humble  sdxxie,  and  mtimated 
his  wish  to  engage  his  immediate  attendance. 

Who  may  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  task 
of  portraying  the  feelings  d  a  well-informed 
ana  delicate  mind,  while  struggling  vritb,  or 
held  by,  the  iron  grasp  of  poverty  ?  The 
cruel  scorn,  or  cold  and  unfeeling  disdain, 
with  which  such  are  too  frequently  met  by 
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their  i^Uow-men,  is  crushing  to  the  spirit,  be  attended  at  hts  inn.  After  taking  a  hearty 

and,  as  if  some  dark  crime  stood  connected  soppery  Mr.  Adolphos  retired  to  his  room^ 

with  their  poverty,  which  would  be  disco-  but  not  to  sleep ;  the  poverty  of  tlie  haip- 

rered  by  making  their  wants  known,  they  dresser,  combined  with  his  respectable  ad« 

choose  rather  to  drag  on  an  existence  of  dress,  which  he  had  not  failed  to  notice, 

wretcbedneBs  and  want,  than  haiard  the  ad-  had  produced  an  impression  that  he  couki 

diticmal  torture  of  their  minds,  by  meeting  not  shake  off,  and  yet,  for  which  he  could 

the  "  proud  man's  oontumely/'    Poor  GiU  not  account :  the  more  he  thought,  and  he 

bert  WaHingham  felt,  at  the  period  in  ques-  could  not  a?okl  thinking,  the  more  he  was 

tkxi,  all  that  imagination  can  conceive  on  perplexed  ;  something  remarkable,  he  con- 

tbe  subject  of  poverty.    The  gentleman  had  ceiined,  must  have  occasioned  such  circum. 

already  taken  nis  seat,  and  preparations  had  stances,  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  mind, 

been  some  way  proceeded  in,  when,  in  he  resolved  to  visit  him  on  the  following 

coosequence  of  a  heavy  cloud  which  threw  morning. 

its  shading  *  influence  over  the  town,  the  Full  of  his  purpose,  Mr.  Adolphus  rote 
evening  had  suddenly  closed  in,  and  there  eariier  than  his  usual  hour,  and,  aider  walk- 
was  not  light  su£Bcient  to  enable  Gilbert  to  ing  round  the  Stejrne,  and  inhaling  a  fresh 
perform  the  required  operation,  without  en-  sea-breete,  he  returned  to  his  inn,  took 
dangering  the  chin,  or  the  jugular  vein,  of  breakfast,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  sorry 
the  stranger.  room  of  Gilbert  Waltingham.     His  shop- 

For  a  moment  or  two,  the  rising  purpose  door  stood  open,  affording  Mr.  Adolphus 

to  which  it  appeared  unfeeling  necessity  had  an  opportunity  of  making  some  hasty  ob- 

driven  him,  stuck,  like  Macl^th's  **  oifiett,"  servatkHis  before  he  entered.    £veiy  thing 

in  his  throat.     He  took  up  his  razor,  and  indicated  extreme  poverty;  and  yet,  dirt^  the 

then  laid  it  on  the  table  again,  resumed  it,  almost  sure  attendant  of  vice,  no  where  ap- 

stnick  it  several  times  briskly  on  tlie  palm  peared.      The  fine  open  and  inteiligent 

of  bis  hand,  advanced  towards  the  g^tle-  countenance  of  Gilbert  struck  him  forcibly ; 

man,  as  if  meditating  the  performance  of  for,  even  amidst  the  ruin  which  want  had 

some  foul  purpose,  and  then  retreated.   The  wrought,  there  were  indications  afforded, 

aingnlarity  and  embarrassment  of  his  man-  that  he  was  but 
ner,  attracted  the  stranger's  attention.  With-         "  A  shade  of  what  he  mi^rht  have  been ; 
out,  however,  expressing  any  thing  like  a  lonely  joyless  one." 

alam,  be  requested  Monsieur  Barbier  to        Mr.  Adolphus  felt  a  degree  of  interest  for 

proceed.    Thus  called  upon,  he  was  com-  the  unfortunate  one,  for  so  he  deemed  him, 

pdfed  to  the  distressing  alternative  of  re-  of  the  sut)nge8t  kind.    Having  passed  the 

questing  the  loan  of  a  halfpenny,  to  purchase  meridian  of  his  days,  and  being  naturally  of 

a  taper,  before  he  could  despoil  him.    The  a  disposition  of  the  most  amiable  cast,  he 

request  was  no  sooner  made  than  complied  carried  not  about  with  him  that  stiffness  and 

with;  and  while  the  destitute  Gilbert  went  hauteur,  which  too  generally  characterise 

toprocure  the  required  accommodation,  the  ^^^  members  of  the  learned  Drofessions. 

mind  of  the  stranger  was  busily  engaged  in  "  Good  morning,  my  friend,"  fell  from  his 

thinkmg  on  his  necessitous  state.    He  soon  lipsy  in  the  most  courteous  accents,  as  he 

returned,  and,  having  attended  to  his  duty,  entered  the  house.    Gilbert  had  not  before 

the  gentleman  retired  ;   and,  as  he  did  so,  perceived  him,  but,  instantly  rising  from  his 

piaeed  a  piece  of  silver  in  his  hand,  and,  engagement,  he  returned  the  salutation,  ra  a 

wishing  "  good  night,"  hastened  to  his  inn.  way  which  convinced  Mr.  Adolphus,  that 

A  imall  fire  shortly  after  biased  in  the  grate  he  either  was  not  what  he  seemed  to  be,  or 

of  Gilbert  Waltingham,  and  a  slender  supper  had  not  always  been  what  he  now  was ;  and 

wai  prepared  for  himself  and  his  little  was  proceeding  to  express  bis  acknowledg- 

daoghter,   Isabel ;    a   luxury,  which,  for  ments,  for  the  kindness  he  had  experienced 

wne  time  before,  had  not  been  enjoyed  by  from  him  on  the  preceding  evening,  when 

Ihem,  Mr.  Adolphus  stopped  him,  by  observing— 

Mr.  Adolphus,  who^  as  we  have  seen,  had  "lever  feel  a  pleasure  in  assisting  those 

entered  the  miserable  abode  of  our  hero  at  who  are  not  indisposed  to  assist  themselves, 

the  ckise  of  the  day,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  but  who  may  have  been,  by  uncontrollable 

law ;  he  was  now  on  a  tour  of  business;  his  circumstances,  brought  to  require  such  aid : 

itwat  Bi^toD  was  not  intended  to  exceed  if,"  he  continued,  "  I  am  not  greatly  m». 

a  iiy  or  two,  and  then  an  afl&ir  of  impor-  taken,  you  are  among  that  number.  *    Gil- 

tance  would  call  him  to  town.    Without  bert    sighed,  but    replied    not,  and  Mr. 

bebg  able  to  assign  any  reason  for  his  con-  Adolphus  continued—"  You  will,  I  hope, 

doct,  he  had  entered  Gilbert  Waltingham's  excuse  a  stranger,  and  impute  not  to  inqui* 

hsmble  dffellingy  ralher  than  give  orden  to  '  sitive  curiosity,  that  which  arises  from  smcere 
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sympidhy.  Your  destitute  oouditioa  has 
QODvinoed  me,  that  something  of  no  common 
order  must  have  been  the  cause.''  Just 
then,  the  little  Isabel  awoke,  and,  in  a  tre- 
mulous voice,  called  to  her  father  for  a 
little  water.  Mr.  Adolphus  started  at  the 
sound,  for  he  had  not,  until  then,  perceived 
a  small  bed  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  and 
a  child  laid  on  it.  Waltingham  instantly 
attended  to  the  request  of  his  child,  and  Mr. 
Adolphus  advanced  towards  the  bed-side, 
where  be  jperceived  a  sweet  girl,  of  about 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  whose  features  were 
strongly  marked  by  the  rude  hand  of  want 
and  siduiess.  '<  The  child  appears  extremely 
ill,"  he  observed.  "  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  poor 
Gilbert,  stifling  the  feeling  which  unmanned 
him,  and  wiping  away  some  tears  which  he 
could  not  prevent, — "  she  is  very,  very  ill." 
^'  I  am  better,  father,"  said  the  child,  faintly, 
''  since  I  had  the  good  supper  last  night." 
**  Were  you  then  hungry  before,  my  dear  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Adolphus.  **  Yes,  Sir,"  she 
answered,  with  much  sweetness  and  simpli* 
citv,  "  very  hungry,  and  so  was  my  ploor 
5tlher  too ;  but  some  good  gentleman  gave 
f^er  a  shilling,  and  that — "  Mr.  Adol- 
phus could  hear  no  more;  he  drew  his 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  dried  up 
the  exhalations  from  his  eyes,  which  had  ob- 
scured his  vision,  while  he 

"  Felt  the  luxury  of  doing  good." 

Turning  instantly  to  Waltingham,  he  said, 
as  he  put  into  his  hand  a  few  shillings, 
'^  Here,  young  man,  make  haste,  and  pro- 
vide what  yourself  and  child  require,  and, 
by  the  time  I  return  again,  you  will  be 
better  able  to  inform  me  of  your  circum- 
stances, and  in  what  way  I  can  best  serve 
you."  Without  giving  time  for  a  reply,  he 
left  the  astonished  and  grateful  roan,  who, 
vnth  all  the  activity  which  a  parent's  heart 
could  exercise,  made  preparations  to  meet 
the  wants  of  his  beloved  Isabel. 

The  clock  had  newly  struck  eleven,  when 
Mr.  Adolphus  returned  to  Gilbert's  abode 
and,  finding  the  opportunity  favourable  for 
the  occasion,  he  observed — **  If  it  will  not 
be  deemed  an  impertinent  intrusion  into 
your  afiairs,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  in- 
forming me,  if  you  have  not  moved  in  a 
condition  superior  to  that  in  which  I  now 
find  you."  <*  Your  kindness^  Sir,"  returned 
Waltingham,  ''has  a  claim  upon  me,  which, 
even  if  I  were  disposed  to  seal  up  my  past 
circumstances  in  silence,  would  lay  me 
under  obligation  to  change  such  intention, 
in  reference  to  yourself.  Yet,  I  know  not 
in  what  part  of  my  history  to  commence,  in 
order  to  inform  you  of  as  much  as  you 
desire  to  know.  You  will  therefore  bear  with 
me,  while  I  present  you  with  a  hasty  sketch* 


of  a  life  made  up  of  strange  vicissitude." 
Mr.  Adolphus  took  the  presented  arm-chair, 
the  only  one  which  the  room  possessed,  and 
Gilbert,  seating  himself  on  a  stool  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  thus  commenced : 
''  I  am  the  only  surviving  member  of  a 
once  numerous  and  respectable  family^  My 
fether  had  long  filled  a  place  of  considerable 
trust  under  government,  in  the  naval  de- 
partment. He  was  naturally  of  a  high 
and  unbending  spirit.  The  authority  which 
he  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
over  those  who  were  placed  under  ,him,  was 
carried  into  all  his  engagements,  and  be- 
came, not  only  a  powerful  habit,  but  a  fixed 
priuciple.  His  will  was  ever  the  hiw  by 
which  those  around  him  were  to  be  go- 
verned. My  mother  was  the  youngest  child 
of  titled  parents,  and  did  not,  in  any  degree, 
yield  to  her  husband,  in  point  of  elevated 
notioQS  concerning  nmk  and  dignity.  I 
was  their  only  son,  and,  in  a  few  years  after 
my  birth,  became  their  only  child  ;  for  my 
sister,  who  was  my  senior,  died  before  she 
had  reached  her  eleventh  year.  On  me  waa 
lavished  all  that  excess  of  kindness  which 
the  affections  of  parents  could  bestow,  and 
which  my  heirship  seemed  to  claim.  .  No 
indulgence  was  prohibited — no  wish  wa» 
allowed  to  pass  ungratifiedt  So  wore  away 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  my  life,  chequered 
with  a  variety  of  juvenile  improprieties,  all 
which,  however,  were  considered  as  infallible 
evidences  of  a  spirit  which  was  one  day  to 
burst  forth  in  plendid  achievements,  such 
as  would  add  laurels  to  our  already  distin- 
guished family. 

''Ah  I  how  infatuating  is  vice  I  with  what 
address  can  we  devise  apologies  for  act3 
which  feed  our  vanity,  or  enrich  our  per- 
sons, or  gratify  our  tastes,  even  while  con- 
viction must  inform  us  of  the  sophistry  we 
palm  upon  ourselves.  Such  conduct  was 
too  fully  pursued  by  my  parents,  in  reference 
to  myself.  Their  fondness  for  their  only 
child  might  have  induced  part,  but  the 
dignity  of  connections,  which  I  was  expected 
to  maintain,  was  not  less  powerful. 

'  I  had  not  been  suffered  to  leave  the 
family  mansion,  even  for  school.  A  tutor 
was  provided  for  me,  whose  lessons  I  at- 
tended to,  or  disregarded,  as  inclination 
might  lead  me.  My  tutor  was  a  worthy, 
but  a  timid,  man,  ai)d  tlierefore  quite  une- 
qual to  the  task  of  directing  the  studies  of 
one  so  untractable  as  myself.  On  one  oc- 
casion, he  had  hurt  mv  pride  by  some 
£  roper  rebuke.  I  burned  for  revenge,  and, 
aiving  heard  it  was  beneath  a  gentleman  to 
allow  any  insult  to  pass  unnoticed,  I  deter- 
mined to  act  the  gentleman,  but,  for  a  while, 
was  at  a  loss  to  devise  means  by.  which  to 
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punish  bim  as. I  judged  the  af^r  mtrited.  However,  k  cured:  my  improper  fiselin^ 

Once  I  thought  of  piaciog-  a  qnaolity  (tf  towacds  my  tutor,  and  i  have  since  learned 

gunpoivder  noder  his  bed,  and,  by  a  tfaio,  the  folly  and  sin.  of  seeking  revenge  for  eterj^ 

fire  it ;   but-  this  plan  was  laid  aside,  from  iiBaginary  insult,  or  even  real  of&noe. 

the  fevthatthehouse  might  be  endangered:-  '^The  year  following,  I  lodt  my  mother 

then  I  thought  that  by  iosestiog  a  quantity  of  by  death.    She  bad  been  at  a  crowded  belt, 

an  offensive  drag  in  a  bottle  of  wine,  before  and,  returning  late,  took  cold,  and  in  less 

it  came  to- table,  I  might  satisfy  my  .revenge  than  three  weeks  after,  was  summoned  ta 

OQ  bim ;  but  then,  I  consideced  that  my  stand  before  the  tribunal  of  her  Maken    If 

pBients  and  myself  might  partake  of  it,  and,  my  grief  was  not  so  deep  as  a  mother's 

90  peim  would  be  iBfliotBd  where  it  was  not  death  should  have  occasioned^  the  cause 

iolended;.    *  was  to  be  traced  to  the  defects  of  my  edu* 

^  My  tbeogfata  wcoe  continually  busy,  cation,  and  the  scenes  by  which  I  was  sup* 

and,  at  length,  I  hit  upon  a  plan  which  I  rounded,  rather  than  to  insensibility  of  na- 

conceived  would  fiiUy  answer  my  wishes,  ture.    I  had  just  completed  my  sixteenth 

and,  therefore,  resolved  at  onoe  to  attend  toi  year,  when  I  was  entered  a  schohtr  in  one  of 

it    At  the  extremity  of  the  lawn,  these  ran  the  colleges  at  Cambridge,  where,  during 

a  caaal  of  water,  over  a  narrow  part  of  two  sessions,  I  prosecuted  my  studies  witb 

which,  a  light  bridge  was  throws,  which  led,  something  like  diligence,  when,  unexpect. 

bjra  lathev  unfrequented  pathway,  to  a  small  edly,  the  news  reached  me,  of  my  fother*s 

wood,  in  which  I  was  aware  my  tutor  was*  second  marriage,  and  to  a  lady  who  would, 

in  the  habit  of  walking,  moet  fine  evenings,  in  point  of  years,  have  been  much  more  fit' 

As  the  distance  was  between  two  and  three  to  have  become  the  wife  of  the  son,  rather 

miles,  I  was  certain  there  would  be  sufficient  than  the  fether.    Forgetful  of  the  duty  which 

time  for  me  to  carry  my  project  into  execu-  owed  to  a  parent,  I  wrote  a  hasty  note. 

tioD.    I  therefore  prepared  what  I  needed,  expressive  of  my  surprise  at  what  I  had 

and,  watching  him,  shortly  after,  acroes  the  h^ird,  and,  while  stating  my  hopes  that  the 

biidgey  I  stole  towairds  it,  where  I  remained  report  was  incorrect,  did  so  in  a  manner 

ankil  I  was  certain  he  had  gone  too  great  which  carried  with  it  all  the  caustic  of 

a  dttlaace  to  hear  my  operations.  strong  reproof.    The  authority  of  my  father 

'^I  BOW  drew  from  under  my  coat,  a  saw,  had,  by  such  a  step,  been  invaded,  and  he 

and  commeaced  dividing  the  supporters  of  felt  it.    His  natural  temperament  rose  to  its 

the  bridge.    Two  I  haidced  quite  asunder,  highest  pitch,  and  blazed  out  furiously  :  he 

in  a  dai^ing  position,  and  the  other  two,  so  replied, ''  that  such  an  interference  on  the 

ftt  crippled,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  part  of  a  child,  rendered  such  a  child  un- 

a  dog  scareely  could  move  upon  it,  without  worthy  the  name,  and  henceforth  I  might 

being  precipitated  into  the  water.    Exulting  renounce  it."    I  might,  perhaps,  by  a  mode 

io  my  success,  I  waited  with  extreme  anxi-  which  I  ought  to  have  adopted,  have  sof^ 

ety  hisietum, not  oocecakulating  on  the  con-  tened  dovm,  in  some  degree,  the  spirit  which 

sequences  that  mig^t  ensue,  or  thinking  on  I  had  roused,  but  I  seemed  not  even  to  wish 

tliedeslniction  of  the  useful  smd  neat  bridge,  it,  and  I  instantly  replied  in  a  strain  equally 

''I  had  scarcely  taken  my  place  behind  bitter.    The  consequences  were,  the  erasure 

a  grassy  mound,  ftom  which  I  was  to  enjoy  of  my  name  from  the  will  of  my  father,  and 

the  sigfkt  of  my  tutor's  being  ducked,  when  the  withdrawment  of  (hose  supplies  with 

I  perceived  my  fother  and  mother  advance  which,  until  then,  I  had  been  fomished, 

towaidt  the  bridge.    I  would  have  called  even  to  prodigality, 

to  them,  bat  my  voice  seemed  to  have  been  ''My  college  exercises  immediately  closed, 

suddenly  taken  from  me,  a  cold  sweat  fell  Still  I  determined  not  to  return  home,  or  to 

fconmyfoiehead,  I  trembled  at  every  joint,  make  submissions.    I  had  before  learned 

Hie  scnsatiOQ  became  too  intense  to  bear,  at  my  Other's  table,  that  such  conduct  com* 

I  iprasg  open  my  feet,  but  too  late.    I  saw  ported  not  with  the  proper  conduct  of  a 

njr  ittiier  and  naother  walk  about  one-third  man  of  spirit    My  mother  had  left  me  a 

aoon  the  BUitilated  path,  v<rhen,  suddenly,  property  in  my  own  right — of  that  I  soon 

the  parti  I  had  left  ensevered,  snapped,  and  disposed,  and,  finding  myself  in  possession 

^  wwB  piungel  into  the  stream.     My  of  a  few  hundreds  in  ready  money,  I  detet^- 

nethec's  s&eks  reached  my  tutor's  ears,  mined  to  follow  the  unbridled  propensities 

^  WIS  reluning ;  he  ran,  and,  with  diffi-  of  my  nature.    For  months  I  did  so.    I  was 

ad^,  BtKMd  both  my  parents  ftom  their  surrounded  by  friends,  who  applauded  my 

ptinfol   mod  dsBgeious   condition.      The  spirit,  and  cheerfully  shared  with  me  the 

dertradioii  of  the  bridge  was  imputed  to  the  produce  of  my  purse.    My  funds,  however, 

Qslioe  of  an  inoeDdiaiy  who  baa  lately  dis*  were  not  inexhaustible.      I  remembered 

appeared,  and  thus  I  escaped  detection,  poor  Richard's  aphorism,  and  proved  it  to 
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be  correct — "Alwayi  taking  out  of  the 
meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in,  soon  comes 
to  the  bottom/'  I  became  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  turning  my  attention  to  some 
means  of  support.  My  determination  was 
unshaken,  to  live  independent  of  a  &ther 
who  had  renounced  me.  Growing  necessity 
urged  me  to  any  course  which  might  be 
presented,  and  at  length  I  adopted  one, 
above  all  others,  disgraceful  and  mean  ;  it 
comported,  however,  with  a  roving  disposi- 
tion and  romantic  taste,  and,  for  a  while, 
pleased,  but  soon  disgusted,  me. 

"  My  frequent  visits  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
the  town,  had  brought  me  acquainted  with 
the  manager  of  a  strolling  company  of  play- 
ers. My  voice  and  address  being  then 
tolerably  good,  and  my  elocutional  powers 
being  known  as  respectable,  he  requested 
me  to  make  an  attempt  to  serve  him,  on  his 
benefit  night,  by  taking  a  part  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  evening.  I  was  fond  of 
declamation,  felt  flattered  by  the  request, 
and  consented.  The  part  assigned  me  was 
that  of  *  Frederick,*  in  *  Lover's  Vows.*  My 
debut  was  most  successful,  and,  as  my 
circumstances  were  becoming  pressing,  I 
judged  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to 
make  a  fortune,  by  commencing  player. 
As  no  opportunity,  however,  presented,  by 
which  I  could  be  introduced  on  the  boards 
of  a  regular  theatre,  I  even  became  content 
to  accept  a  place  among  a  travelling  com- 
pany, and,  in  bams,  sheds,  and  other  tem- 
porary buildings,  raved  as  a  tyrant,  foamed 
as  a  madman,  or  languished  as  a  lover.  I 
made  myself  generally  useful,  and  soon  be- 
came expert  in  adjusting  the  perukes  of  the 
male,  and  the  curls  of  the  female,  perform- 
ers. My  skill  in  this  way  became  consider- 
able, and,  as  we  were,  from  the  poverty  of 
our  establishment,  compelled  to  perform 
any  part  which  might  fall  to  our  lot,  as  well 
behind  -the  scenes  as  before  the  audience,  I 
felt  a  degree  of  gratification,  rather  than 
regret,  that  I  could  be  in  reality,  as  well  as 
play  it,  hair-dresser^o  the  company. 

"Such  a  vagabond  life,  however,  dis- 
gusted me,  as  soon  as  its  novelty  had  worn 
off.  The  poverty  behind  the  scenes  was 
only  known  to  those  who  were  there.  Tlie 
spangled  dresses  of  heroes  and  heroines 
-were,  almost,  the  only  clothes  they  wore, 
and  generally  covered  bodies  wretched  with 
disease  and  want.  I  therefore  determined 
to  leave  them,  and,  with  a  few  pounds  in 
my  pocket,  which  I  had  prudently  hoarded 
from  my  fortune*8  wreck,  on  the  anniversary 
of  my  nineteenth  birth-day,  I  made  my  final 
exit  from  such  a  life,  perfectly  cured  of 
theatricals,  and  journeyed^  scarcely  knowing 
why  or  where,  towards  Bath. 


.  "  It  was  the  evening  of  a  lovely  summer's 
day,  when  I  drew  near  that  beautiful  city. 
All  was  tranquil,  as  £den  before  sin  entered 
our  world.  The  sun  threw  its  broad  but 
chaste  beams  over  the  whole,  and  made 
loveliness  look  more  lovely.  A  gentle  air 
played  around,  giving  a  slight  motion  to 
some  lofty  poplars,  and  causing  a  ripple  to 
agitate  the  surface  of  the  Avon,  as  it  mean- 
dered away  towards  the  town  of  Bristol. 
Elegance  and  fashion  met  the  eye  at  every 
turn  ;  stately  mansions,  whose  fronts  were 
richly  adorned  with  rows  of  sculptured  co- 
lumns of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
orders,  gave  a  grandeur  to  the  scene,  sur- 
passing every  thing  I  had  before  witnessed ; 
while,  in  other  directions,  houses  rising 
above  houses,  in  progressive  order,  gave  a 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  place,  which 
was  again  relieved  from  monotony  by  an 
apparent  proud  superiority  maintained  by 
some  elevated  buildings,  which  seemed  as  if 
looking  down  on  others,  not  less  beautiful 
or  extensive,  in  the  vale  below.  To  me,  all 
was  new ;  I  had  never,  until  then,  visited 
this  fairy  city,  although  its  fame  had  long 
been  familiar  to  me. 

"  I  entered  the  city  on  the  eastern  side, 
and  crossed  the  river  Avcm,  over  Pulteney 
bridge,  passing  through  the  centre  of  Bath, 
and  entered  Bathwick  ;  and  again  astonish- 
ment rose  high,  as  fresh  prospects  of  in- 
creasing attraction  opened  to  my  vision,  in 
groves,  vistas,  lawns,  vrater-falls,  tea-gardens, 
&c.  &c.,  which,  with  all  the  magic  that  art 
could  give,  spread  along  the  side,  even  to 
the  summit  of  Claverton  hills.  I  took  a 
wide  circuit,  and  returned  into  the  city  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  the  town,  and, 
while  strolling  up  one  of  its  many  streets, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  notice  ex- 
hibited in  the  window  of  a  hair-dresser's 
shop,  that  a  journeyman  was  wanted .  With- 
out much  consideration,  I  entered  it,  and, 
after  a  few  preliminary  matters,  engaged 
myself  to  its  worthy  owner.  I  cannot  with- 
hold a  tear  to  his  memory  :  in  him  I  found 
a  second  father. 

**  The  family  in  which  I  vras  engaged  was 
small.  I  was  therefore  required  to  lodge  in 
the  house ;  and  to  this  I  felt  no  disposition 
to  object.  My  employer  was  a'widower, 
who  had  nearly  reached  his  sixtieth  year. 
Of  four  children,  only  one  survived,  a 
daughter,  and  she  was  still  from  home,  at  a 
respectable  boarding-school.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  household  aflairs  was  com- 
mitted to  a  skilful  matron,  while  an  under 
servant  was  employed  in  the  menial  duties : 
these,  with  a  youth,  an  apprentice,  made  up 
the  establishment.  Here  my  months  passed 
away  most  happily.      Mr.  Hartwell  was 
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kind  and  afiectionate ;  I  acquired  additional 
information  in  my  art,  and  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, being  profited  by  tlie  instructions  of 
my  employer,  in  less  than  twelve  months 
was  considered  eminently  clever. 

**  Six  months  after  I  had  settled  at  Bath, 
I  learned  the  death  of  my  &ther,  which  had 
taken  place  some  time  before,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  whole  of  his  property  on  the 
son  of  his  second  wife.  Any  latent  hope 
which  I  might  have  indulged,  in  reference 
to  enjoying  something  from  my  father,  was 
thus  blasted,  and  I  therefore  determined  to 
turn  my  mind  entirely  from  it ;  and  it  was  well 
I  did,  for,  in  less  tlian  two  years,  death  and 
misfortune  had  swept  away  the  mother  and 
her  son,  and  swallowed  up  the  fortune  with 
which  my  father  had  enriched  them.  A  few 
wedcs  after  the  news  of  my  father's  death 
reached  me,  and  while  I  was  yet  sad  at  the 
remembrances  it  brought  with  it,  Isabel 
Haitwell  returned  from«school.  She  had 
just  entered  her  eighteenth  year,  and  was 
beautiful  as  a  seraph.  Of  her  it  might  have 
been  said,  with  the  greatest  propriety, 

**  She  was  all  that  nature  eoDid  have  made  her, 
Or  youtbfal  poets  fancy,  when  they  loTe.'* 

"To  elegance  of  person  and  manners,  was 
added,  a  winning  blandness  of  temper, 
whidi  was  perfectly  irresistible — all  knew 
and  felt  it,  except  herself.  I  had  already 
become  a  favourite  witli  her  father,  although 
any  thing  like  aspiring  to  his  daughter's 
affections,  never  had  entered  my  mind,  and 
was,  I  imagine,  the  last  thing  that  would 
have  struck  him.  She  was  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  endeavour  to  cheer  my  sadness,  by 
ber  voice  and  music,  during  the  winter 
evenings,  after  the  business  of  the  day  had 
closed.  And,  with  all  the  solicitude  of  a 
sister,  she  strove  to  relieve  my  mind,  while 
I,  with  a  pleasure  which  mocks  description, 
rendered  her  my  assistance  to  improve  her  in 
some  points  of  education,  to  which  she  had 
not  fully  directed  her  attention. 

*'  In  this  delightful  situation  I  had  been 
about  two  years,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  sudden  indisposition  of  Mr.  Hartwell, 
the  whole  business  devolved  on  me.  My 
attention  and  diligence  secured  for  me  an 
iocrease  of  esteem,  even  from  my  employer, 
while  his  absence  threw  me  more  frequently 
into  the  company  of  Isabel,  nor  do  I  think 
that  either  of  us  was  backward  to  improve 
the  occasions.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
state,  that  a  reciprocity  of  feeling  not  merely 
existed  between  myself  and  Isabel,  but  was 
acknowledged.  On  the  recovery,  of  Mr. 
Haitwell,  he  observed,  but  did  not  object  to 
it.  We  were  happy  in  each  other's  com- 
pany ;  and,  could  I  have  done  so,  I  would 
Qot  have  exchanged  my  situation  for  all  the 


fortune  which  my  folly  had  lost.  My  Isabel 
had  not  completed  her  nineteenth  year,  when 
we  were  united— on  which  occasion,  Mr. 
Hartwell  generously  made  me  a  partner 
with  himself,  in  his  extensive  business. 
Now,  I  was  as  blessed  as  man  could  be  in 
this  world.  I  had  no  wish  ungratified. 
Every  succeeding  day  and  month  after  our 
union,  was  but  a  perpetuation  and  increase 
of  those  emotions  which,  before  marriage, 
we  possessed  for  each  other.  Our  affection 
grew  with  our  acquaintance.  But  ah !  how 
brief  is  human  enjoyment?  Six  months 
only  had  elapsed,  when  a  dark  cloud  ga- 
thered over  us,  in  the  return  of  the  com- 
plaint under  which  Mr.  Hartwell  had  before 
laboured.  He  was  confined  but  a  few 
weeks,  before  it  ended  fatally,  and  we  were 
left  orphans.  On  opening  his  will,  I  found 
that  he  had  left  me  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty, together  with  the  house  and  premises 
which  we  occupied. 

"  The  deep  affliction  which  my  dear 
Isabel  felt  at  her  loss,  impaired  her  naturally 
delicate  health,  and,  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  at  the 
expense  of  her  own  invaluable  life.  This 
was  a  blow  which  I  had  not  expected,  and 
which  I  then  impiously  murmured  at,  as 
hard.  My  reason  seemed  afiected,  and,  for 
weeks,  my  life  was  despaired  of.  Mercy, 
however,  interposed,  and  I  recovered — but 
ah  I  to  what  did  I  recover  ?  Yet  hushed  be 
every  expression  of  repining — all,  all,  has 
been  mercy,  mercy.  I  recovered  to  a  state 
of  mental  misery,  which  I  could  scarcely 
support.  I  could  no  longer  endure  to  gaze 
upon  those  scenes  which  I  had  loved  to 
wander  over,  in  company  with  my  Isabel. 

"  Creation,  lovely,  fresh,  and  fair, 

Its  brightness  threw  around  : 
Bliss  reign'd,— gay  myriads  sported  there, 

Yet  I  no  pleasure  found. 
Nature  seem'd  wrapt  in  sombre  pall 

To  me  ;— nor  glow'd  the  sun, 
I  all  possess'd,  yet  wanted  all 

In  her— the  absent  one." 

"  Every  object  upon  which  I  looked,  ac- 
quired a  silent,  yet  powerful,  eloquence, 
and  told  me  what  I  had  lost.  I  determined 
to  leave  a  place  where  I  had  been  the  most 
happy,  but  was  now  the  most  wretched,  of 
men. 

"  I  accordingly  disposed  of  my  business 
and  possessions  at  Bath,  and  removed,  with 
my  little  daughter,  then  only  one  year  and 
half  old,  to  this  town,  and,  in  the  change  of 
scene  and  society,  felt  the  asperity  of  sorrows 
somewhat  softened  down.  Tlie  engaging 
playfulness  of  my  child,  too,  became  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  me,  of  no  common 
kind  ;  and,  as  her  years  increased,  no  hap- 
piness equalled  that  which  I  felt,  in  training 
her  infant  mind  in  knowledge,  and  viewing: 
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her  mother  springing  up  in  her  opening 
k>veline8s. 

"  The  shop  which  I  had  engaged,  was  of 
considerable  extent,  and  the  mode  of  my 
carrying  on  business  soon  secured  for  me 
the  custom  of  several  of  the  most  consider- 
able persons  in  the  town.  I  was  recovering 
my  usual  cheerfulness,  and  prosecuting  my 
business  with  diligence  and  success,  when 
He  who  had  followed  me  through  all  the 
steps  of  my  life,  but  who  had  not  been  re- 
.membered  by  me,  called  once  more  on  my 
atheistical  mind.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
attending  to  the  fashionable  part  of  my  em- 
ployers, at  their  houses,  on  the  morning  of 
the  sabbath-day ;  and  when  returning,  on 
one  occasion,  from  my  usual  engagements, 
I,  without  knowing  why,  took  a  more  cir- 
cuitous road  home. 

*'As  I  passed  along,  a  place  of  worship 
attracted  my  attention — I  approached  it, 
and,  as  I  reached  the  door  of  the  sanctuary, 
I  heard  the  minister  read,  in  an  impressive 
tone,  *  ^member  the  sabhath-day^  to  keep 
it  holy  /'  I  felt  my  conscience  smitten,  and 
wished  to  retreat  immediately,  but  seemed 
held,  by  an  invisible  power,  to  the  spot. 
The  solemn  truths  which  I  there  heard, 
filled  me  with  alarm.  At  the  close  of  the 
sermon,  I  retired  to  my  house,  determined 
to  shake  off  the  impression,  and,  after  a 
while,  succeeded.  Things  again  went  on 
as  usual ;  nnonths  had  passed  away,  dnd  I 
had  forgotten  what  I  had  heard,  when, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  as  before,  I  called, 
on  my  return  home,  to  listen  again  at  the 
door  of  the  house  of  God.  Scarcely  had 
the  sound  of  my  own  footsteps  died  away, 
when  a  sepulchral  tone  met  my  ear,  and 
the  fearful  consequences  of  desecrating  the 
sabbath-day,  with  awful  eloquence,  were 
exhibited.  I  stood  selP-convicted.  Con- 
science seemed  to  thunder  out,  *Thou  art 
the  man  !*  I  looked  fearfully  round,  to  see 
if  I  were  observed.  I  was  alone,  within  the 
porch  of  the  house  of  prayer.  A  silence, 
too,  prevailed,  deep  as  that  which  exists  in 
the  grave — excepting,  only,  when  the  pow- 
erful voice  of  the  messenger  of  God  was 
heard,  calling  upon  his  fellow.men,  to  *■  es- 
cape for  their  lives.'  My  knees  trembled, 
thick  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  my 
forehead,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  humbled  myself  before  God,  and  prayed  ! 

^  An  instant  determination  now  possessed 
me,  to  abandon  my  sabbath  engagements, 
and,  under  that  feeling,  I  returned  home. 
Soon,  however,  a  conflict  commenced  be- 
twixt conscience  and  interest — conscience 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
relinquishment  of  my  present  pursuits,  while 
interest  urged  the  consequences  which  would 


follow,  m  the  loss  of  employers,  and  possi- 
ble want.  The  struggle  was  severe,  and  in- 
terest would  certainly  have  prevailed,  had 
not  a  power  of  a  supernatural  order  been 
engaged,  to  support  the  claims  of  conscience. 
My  decision  was  made  accordingly; — from 
that  period,  the  business  I  had  so  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  performing  on  the  sabbath, 
was  relinquished.  As  my  inferest  suggested, 
so  it  was;  the  principal  part  of  my  employ- 
ers left  me;  my  trade  fell  off;  and,  after 
struggling  with  my  loss  for  a  considerable 
time,  I  was  necessitated  to  leave  my  exten- 
sive premises,  for  some  of  a  more  humble 
character.  Still  want  appeared  to  pursue 
me ;  loss  succeeded  loss ;  from  one  bumble 
abode  to  another  yet  more  humble,  I  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  until,  at  length,  the 
one  which  I  now  occupy  was  taken,  a  few 
weeks  since.  Distress  appeared,  at  every 
remove,  unavoidable.  Every  thing  which  i 
once  possessed,  I  have  l)een  obliged  to  part 
with,  to  procure  for  myself  and  dear  child 
the  mere  necessities  of  nature.  On  your 
arrival,  last  evening,  we  had  scarcely  tasted 
food  fbr  nearly  two  days.  The  wants  of  my 
poor  Isabel  rendered  'my  own  more  acute. 
Still  I  felt,  and  do  feel,  I  have  done  right ;' 
and,  although  nothing  now  remains  before 
me,  but  destitution  and  want,  yet  am  I  de. 
termined'to  struggle  on,  possessing,  as  I  do, 
one  inestimable  treasure,  of  which  distress 
cannot  deprive  me — an  approving  consci- 
ence !  I  have  carefully  concealed  my  cir- 
cumstances from  all  with  whom  I  have 
intercourse ;  and  you,  sir,  would  never  have 
been  troubled  with  them,  had  not  the  dosing 
light  of  day  driven  me  to  the  painful  alter- 
native of  requesting  the  loan  which  I  received 
from  you." 

Poor*  Gilbert  had  ceased  for  some  mi- 
nutes, during  which  time  Mr.  Adolphus  sat 
silent  and  thoughtful.  His  feelings  had 
been  considerably  excited  by  the  narrative, 
and  some  tears  which  fell,  spoke  more  than 
language  could  utter.  At  length,  he  ob- 
served— "  Yours  is,  indeed,  a  tale  of  woe, 
young  man.  I  will  endeavour,  through  my 
influence  in  town,  to  serve  you ;  in  a  week, 
at  most,  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me. 
By  what  name,"  he  inquired,  as  he  drew  a 
memorandum  from  his  pocket,  "  shall  I 
address  youT  "Gilbert  Waltingham,'' 
was  the  reply.  A  sudden  thought  seemed 
to  possess  Mr.  Adolphus ;  he  started,  as  the 
answer  was  given,  and,  looking  the  suffering 
man  full  in  the  face,  he  re-echoed,  "Gilbert 
Waltingham  !  Had  you  ever  a  "relation, 
bearing  that  name  ?"  **  My  father's  bro- 
ther,'* returned  Gilbert,  "was  so  called ;  and 
after  him  I  was  named.'^  "And  what  be- 
came of  him?''  inquired   Mr.  Adolphus. 
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*^I  have  heard,''  answered  Gilbert,  ^  that, 
soon  after  my  birth,  he  quarrelled  wkh  my 
feiher — thai  he  then  left  the  ooantry,  for 
some  part  of  the  eastern  world :  as,  bow-> 
ever,  his  name  even  was  never  heard  by 
ne,  excepting  from  an  aged  servant  in  oor 
&mily,  who  informed  me  of  the  feet  I  have 
reiated,  I  have  no  further  knowledge  of  him. 
Whether  he  be  still  alive,  and,  if  so,  where 
he  resides,  or  what  may  have  been  his  suc- 
cess in  Ufh,  I  know  not." 

Here  Mr.  Adolphus  spread  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  before  him,  and,  after  ronning  over 
it  hastily,  be  proposed  a.  few  questions  to 
Gilbert ;  after  which  he  observed,  '*  I  have 
news  for  you,  Mr.  Waltingham,  which 
gladdens  my  heart  to  communicate.  The 
tidings  of  your  uncle's  death  have  lately 
reached  England ;  a  property  of  very  con- 
siderable amount,  has  been  left  by  him,  to 
Gilbert  Waltingham,  only  son  of  Roger 
Waltingham,  and  Letitia,  his  wife,  of  the 
parish  oi  Haickney,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dleseK.  This  property  has  been  claimed 
by  a  person  calling  himself  Gilbert  Wal- 
tiDgham.  I  have  with  me  the  instruments 
which  vnll  secure  it  to  the  rightful  heir,  and 
am  on  my  way  to  town,  to  meet  the  indivi- 
dual who,  I  am  persuaded,  is  an  impostor. 
All  you,  at  present,  have  to  do,  is,  to  ac- 
company me  to  London,  to  establish  your 
daim,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  can  easily 
be  done,  and  I  shall  then  have  the  pleasure 
ef  seeing  you  enjojring  that  which  your  birth 
and  virtues  so  strictly  entitle  you  to.'' 

The  astonishment  of  Gilbert  was  almost 
overpowering;  by  turns  he  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  God,  and  to  Mr.  Adolphus,  and 
then  kissed  and  wept  over  his  beloved 
Isabel.  The  remaining  part  of  the  day  was 
employed,  by  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  fully  equip- 
ping Waltingham,  in  a  respectable  manner, 
and  providing  a  suitable  person  to  attend  to 
the  child,  during  their  absence ;  and  on  the 
foUowing  morning,  they  left  Brighton,  in 
one  of  1^  eariy  stages,  for  London. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  die  right 
of  Gilbert  Waltingham  was  fully  established, 
and  a  few  days  from  the  period  that  he 
borrowed  the  halfpenny  from  Mr.  Adolphus, 
he  was  in  the  full  possession  of  a  fortune  of 
•pwards  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  1  His 
honble  abode  was,  of  course,  given  up.  He 
removed  from  Brighton.  Mr.  Adolphus 
became  his  intimate,  and  almost  insepara- 
ble^ friend  and  conipanion.  A  few  years 
poflSKl,  and  they  were  yet  more  closely 
noited,  by  the  onion  of  Gilbert  Waltingham 
with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  worthy  law. 
yer;  while  the  providence  which  led  to  so 
hap(^a  result  was  gratefully  acknowledged, 
and  traced,  instiunientally^  to  a  conscien- 


tkms  regard  of  the  day  which  Jebovah  has 
hallowed  to  himself. 


the  sufferikgs  of  bishop  hall. 

Mr.  Editor, 
Sir, — In  the  brief  notice  which,  in  your  last 
Number,  p.  45,  you  have  taken  of  Bishop 
Hall,  on  reviewing  his  Contemplations  just 
republished,  you  say,  that  his  piety  '*  ex- 
posed him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  papal 
party,  who  could  neither  subdue  his  inte- 
grity, nor  rival  his  mental  acquirements, 
nor  imitate  his  moral  virtues/' 

Now,  this  is  a  palpable  error,  occasioned 
by  your  compositor  having  substituted  the 
word  papal  for  puritan.  Bishop  Hall, 
though,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  no  fa. 
vourite  of  the  Romanists,  or  of  those  who 
inclined  to  that  party,  certainly  never  suf* 
fered  any  thing  like  persecution  from  either 
one  or  the  other.  From  the  puritans  in- 
deed he  received  **  hard  measure,"  in  the 
extreme,  as  the  narrative  which  he  wrote, 
under  that  title,  abundantly  proves.  The 
case  of  this  good  prelate  affords  one  illus* 
tmtion  out  of  numbers,  that  in  revolutions 
pursued  in  the  spirit  of  fection  and  violence, 
exemplary  piety  never  finds  favour  from 
the  predominant  party.  Some  account  of 
the  bishop's  treatment,  I  am  induced  to 
add  here,  as  particularly  useful  at  this  cri- 
tical period,  when  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  apprehend  another  persecution  of  the 
church  of  England  and  Ireland,  not  less 
fiery  and  destractive  than  that  which  left  so 
many  melancholy  memorials  behind  it  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Bishop  Hall,  after  governing  the  diocese 
at  Exeter  with  uncommon  diligence  and 
moderation  some  years,  was  removed  to. 
that  of  Norwich,  in  the  troublesome  year 
1641.  Soon  after  his  translation,  however, 
he  was,  with  eleven  of  his  brethren,  put 
under  arrest  by  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
joining  in  a  protest  against  the  arbitrary 
measures  then  pursued,  injurious  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  episcopal  order 
in  parliament.  This  was  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1641 ;  when  ten  of  the  bishops 
were  ordered  to  the  Tower,  and  two,  on 
account  of  their  great  age,  were  sent  to 
another  place  of  confinement.  The  night 
was  very  cold  and  frosty,  notwithstanding 
which,  the  House,  witliout  the  least  regard 
to  humanity,  at  a  late  hour  sent  Bishop 
Hall  and  his  companions  down  the  river  to 
the  state  prison,  where  they  remained  some 
weeks,  and  were  then  released  upon  giving 
.excessive  bail.  Bishop  Hall,  on  recovering 
his  liberty,  immediately  repaired  to  Nor- 
vifich,  nor  ever  saw  the  House  of  Lords  any 
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more,  as,  not  long  after,  the  spiritual  peers 
were  by  a  vote  declared  ineligible  to  sit  in 
parliament.  This  was  one  of  the  first  mea- 
sures adopted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  trou- 
bles, for  the  ruin  of  the  church ;  and  it 
merits  observation,  that  the  designs  of  the 
radical  innovations  were  forwarded  by  the 
listlessness  or  timidity  of  the  nobility,  who, 
though  well  a£fected  to  the  church,  wanted 
spirit  to  stand  up  in  her  defence.  The 
faction  saw  this,  and  took  advantage  of  it, 
by  meeting  and  putting  questions  to  the 
vote,  when  the  house  was  thin  of  the  church 
members ;  which  occasioned  that  memorable 
saying  of  the  great  Lord  Falkland,  *^  that 
they  who  hated  bishops,  hated  them  worse 
than  the  devil ;  and  they  who  loved  them, 
did  not  love  them  as  well  as  their  dinner.'' 

Bishop  Hall  had  been  but  a  few  weeks 
restored  to  his  family,  when  he  was  sub- 
jected to  fresh  trials,  being  harassed, 
sequestered,  and  abused  in  the  vilest  man- 
ner.  All  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  was 
seized;  and  to  such  a  degree  did  his 
oppressors  carry  their  cruelty,  that  they 
made  the  benevolent  prelate  answerable  for 
the  arrears  of  rent  which  he  had  remitted 
out  of  compassion  to  his  poor  tenants. 
The  persecutors,  availing  themselves  of  the 
powers  which  parliament  gave  them,  came 
to  the  palace,  took  an  inventory  of  all  the 
goods,  even  to  a  dozen  of  trenchers,  and 
would  have  included  also  the  wearing  ap- 
parel of  his  children  and  family,  had  not 
an  order  been  obtained  to  prevent  them, 
from  the  persons  then  exercising  the 
government. 

The  furniture  and  library,  however,  were 
all  put  up  to  public  sale ;  but  the  people 
of  Norwich,  as  it  were  with  one  consent, 
refused  to  purchase  a  single  article  of  the 
sacrilegious  plunder.  At  length  a  pious 
lady  r^eemed  the  goods  for  the  bishop's 
use,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  diocese  did 
the  same  for  the  security  of  the  library ; 
but  both  benefactors  were  obliged  to  pay 
down  the  sums  which  the  sequestrators 
demanded. 

Nor  was  this  all :  these  inquisitors  next 
proceeded  to  deprive  the  prelate  of  all  the 
profits  of  his  bishopric.  They  also  broke 
into  the  palace  whenever  they  pleased, 
and  insulted  the  bishop  at  unseasonable 
hours.  Once  they  came  with  some 
troopers  before  the  family  had  risen, 
threatened  to  force  open  the  gates,  and,  on 
being  admitted,  ransacked  the  whole  house; 
and,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms 
and  ammunition,  examined  the  trunks, 
chests,  and  the  vessels  in  the  cellar.  Find- 
ing nothing  else,  they  took  away  one  of^ 
the  bishop's  two  hoi-ses,  though  told  by 


him  that  his  great  age  would  not  allow  him 
to  travel  on  foot,  Afterwards,  hearing  that 
the  bishop  had  another  horse,  which  escaped 
their  notice  at  the  first  visit,  they  came  again, 
and  loaded. the  good  prelate  with  abuse  for 
having  deceived  them.  At  another  time 
they  brought  a  mob  to  the  palace,  de. 
nouncing  vengeance  against  the  bishop  for 
having  presumed  to  ordain  some  persons  in 
his  private  chapel,  and  they  instantly  de- 
manded his  appearance  before  the  mayor, 
to  answer  the  complaint.  At  last  itiey 
wholly  turned  him  out  of  the  palace, 
though  he  earnestly  desired  to  tarry  there, 
and  offered  to  rent  it ;  but  he  could  not  be 
heard.  Being  thus  dispossessed,  *'  We 
might,*'  saith  the  bishop,  ''have  lain  in 
the  street,  for  aught  I  know,  had  not  the 
providence  of  God  so  ordered  it,  that  a 
neighbour  in  the  close,  one  Mr.  Goslin,  a 
widower,  was  content  to  void  his  house 
for  us." 

Though  the  new  government  made  an 
order  for  allowing  the  bishop  four  hundred 
a  year,  he  never  received  it ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, as  he  was  dispossessed  of  his 
own  private  estate  also,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  ruling  powers 
at  Norwich  for  relief,  to  maintain  himself 
and  family ;  so  truly  was  he  reduced  to  beg 
his  bread.  Under  such  accumulated  hard- 
ships, it  would  scarcely  seem  credible,  had 
we  not  the  bishop*s  own  authority  for  it, 
that  the  oppressors  continued  to  distress 
him  with  new  demands  :  *'  For,*'  saith  he, 
"tliey  were  not  ashamed,  after  they  had 
taken  away  and  sold  all  my  goods  and 
personal  estate,  to  come  to  me  for  assess- 
ments, and  monthly  payments  for  that 
estate  which  they  had  taken ;  and  took  dis- 
tresses from  me,  upon  my  most  just  denial ; 
and  vehemently  required  roe  to  find  the 
wonted  arms  of  my  predecessors,  when 
they  had  left  me  nothing." 

Having  given  this  brief  account  of  the 
personal  sufferings  of  the  excellent  bishop. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  what  he  has 
left  upon  record,  of  the  reformation  which 
his  cathedral  underwent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution. 

**  It  is  no  other,"  saith  the  pious  bishop, 
'*  than  tragical  to  relate  the  carnage  of  that 
furious  sacrilege,  whereof  our  eyes  and  ears 
were  the  sad  witnesses,  under  the  authority 
of  Linsey,  an  alderman,  and  Toffs,  the 
sheriff,  and  Greenwood.  Lord,  what  work 
was  here — what  clattering  of  glasses,  what 
beating  down  of  walls,  what  tearing  up  of 
monuments,  and  pulling  down  of  seats, 
what  wresting  out  of  irons  and  brass  from 
the  windows  and  graves;  what  defacing  of 
arms,  what  demolishing  of  curious  stone- 
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work  that  had  not  any  representation  in  the 
world,  bat  only  of  the  cost  of  the  founder 
and  skill  of  the  mason ;  what  tooting  and 
piping  upon  the  destroyed  organ-pip)eSy 
and  what  a  hidfous  triumph  on  the  market- 
day,  before  all  the  country,  when,  in  a  kind 
of  sacrilegious  and  profane  procession,  all 
the  organ-pipes,  vestments,  both  copes  and 
sorplicesy  together  with  the  leaden  cross, 
which  had  newly  been  sawn  down  from 
before  the  green.yard  pulpit,  and  the  ser- 
vice booksy  and  singing  books,  that  could 
be  had,  were  carried  to  the  fire  in  the 
market-place.  A  lewd  wretch,  walking 
before  the  train  in  his  cope  trailing  in  the 
dirt,  with  a  service  book  in  his  hand,  imi- 
tating,  in  impious  scorn,  the  tune,  and 
usurping  the  words,  of  the  litany  used  for- 
merly in  the  church.  Near  the  public 
cross,  all  these  monuments  of  idolatry  must 
be  sacrificed  to  the  fire,  not  without  much 
ostentation  of  a  zealous  joy,  in  discharging 
ordnance,  to  the  cost  of  some  who  pro- 
fessed bow  much  they  longed  to  see  that 
day.  Neither  was  it  any  news  upon  the 
guild-day,  to  have  the  cathedral,  now  open 
OD  all  sides,  to  be  filled  with  musketeers 
waiting  for  the  mayor's  return,  drinking 
and  tobacconing  as  freely  as  if  it  had  been 
turned  into  an  alehouse." 

Such  is  the  account  which  this  eminently 
holy  prelate  has  himself  recorded,  of  the 
treatment  he  experienced  from  the  very 
party  towards  whom  he  had  uniformly 
shewn  the  greatest  kindness ;  and  for  so 
doing,  was  stigmatized  as  puritanically  in- 
clined, by  others  of  his  brethren  who  were 
of  a  less  moderate  disposition. 

But  he  stood  not  alone  in  this  respect ; 
for  the  incomparable  Archbishop  Usher, 
after  being  driven  from  Ireland,  in  the 
rebellion  Uiere,  suffered  full  as  much  at  the 
bands  of  the  puritans  in  England,  as  he 
had  before  from  the  papists. 

Dr.  Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was 
another  prelate,  whose  piety,  learning,  and 
moderation,  could  not  protect  him  from 
fNiritanical  persecution.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  life,  a  friend  coming  to  see  him, 
and  saluting  him  with,  "  How  doth  your 
kMdihip  do?"  he  replied,  "  Never  better  in 
my  life,  only  I  have  too  great  a  stomach  : 
for  I  have  eaten  that  little  plate,  which  the 
sequestrators  left  me ;  I  have  eaten  a  large 
library  of  excellent  books ;  I  have  eaten  a 
great  deal  of  liqen,  much  of  my  brass, 
some  of  my  pev?ter,  and  now  I  am  come 
to  eat  iron ;  and  what  will  come  next,  I 
know  not.''  Thus,  though  Bishop  Prideaux 
ba4  been  promoted  by  Charles  the  First, 
to  please  the  puritanical  party,  he  fared  no 
better  than  the  real  of  the  episcopal  order ; 


and  so  low  was  his  condition,  that,  when 
he  died,  in  1650,  he  left,  to  make  use  of 
his  own  words,  no  other  legacy  to  his  chil. 
dren,  but  "  pious  poverty,  God's  blessing, 
and  a  Other's  prayers." 

To  these  instances  many  more  might  be 
added,  more  than  enough  to  make  protest- 
ants  ashamed  of  dilating  upon  popish  per- 
secution, when  their  own  ecclesiastical  re. 
cords  contain  so  many  glaring  proofs  of  a 
similar  spirit  and  conduct  among  the  peo- 
ple most  zealous  for  what  they  called 
Christian  purity.  And  what  resulted  from 
all  this  work  of  reformation  ?  Tlie  answer 
is  thus  given  by  an  eminent  puritan  divine 
of  those  unhappy  times,  in  the  following 
confession.  "Things,"  says  Edwards,  in 
his  Crangrena,  ''grew  daily  worse  and 
worse;  so  that,  no  kind  of  blasphemy, 
heresy,  and  disorder,  and  confusion,  but 
were  to  be  found  among  the  sectaries.  In- 
stead of  reformation,  we  are  grown  from 
one  extreme  to  another — fallen  from  Scylla 
to  Charybdis;  from  popish  innovations, 
superstitions,  and  prelatical  tyranny,  to 
damnable  heresies,  horrible  blasphemies, 
libertinism,  and  fearful  anarchy.  Our  evils 
are  not  removed  and  cured,  but  only 
changed ;  one  disease  and  devil  hath  left 
us,  and  another  as  bad  is  come  in  his 
room." 

Jan,  5, 1832. 


J.  Watkins. 


THE  CHURCHYARD  OF  ABBETHOLM. 

I  SPENT  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  July, 
1830,  at  the  quiet  village  of  Abbeyholm. 
It  being  my  first  visit  to  the  place,  my  in- 
clination led  me  to  look  into  the  burying- 
ground;  and,  having  no  company  at  the 
inn,  I  spent  several  hours  among  the  tomb- 
stones. The  intense  heat  of  the  season 
would  have  rendered  this  intolerable,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  shade  afibrded,  partly 
by  the  church  itself,  and  partly  by  a  few 
trees  which  ornament  a  portion  of  the 
ground.  One  of  them,  an  ash  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  overshadows  a  vault,  co- 
vered by  an  antique  stone,  which  no  doubt 
formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  church ;  the 
present  building  being  comparatively  mo- 
dem, and  erected  from  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  former  edifice.  From  this  retreat  I 
could  peruse  the  inscriptions  on  a  number 
of  tombstones  around  me ;  and,  my  curio- 
sity not  being  easily  satiated,  I  did  not 
leave  the  place  until  I  had  read  every  epi- 
taph which  it  contains. 

Every  one  who  has  taken  any  trouble  in 
examining  the  mementoes  of  the  dead,  in  any 
burying-ground  in  the  north,  and  probably 
in  other  parts,  of  England,  where  they  are 
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numerous^  must  have  i^emarked,.  th^lt  bad 
epitaphs  are  extremely  comiQoii^  whilst  it 
is  somewhat  rare  to  meet  with  a  good  one.. 
There  are  certain  uoeouth  rhymeij^  the  ab^ 
surdity  of  which  must  render  them  ruliculous 
to  every  thinking  person,  yet  to  be  found 
with  trifling  variations,  in  eveiy  churchyard ; 
andy  as  I  have  frequently  observed,  occuiy 
ting  several  times  in  the  same.  Spm^  per- 
sons have  made  collections  of  these  rustic 
efforts  of  the  muse ;  and  such  of  them  as. 
possess  originality,  however  quaint,  occa- 
sionally occupy  a  place  in  periodical  lite- 
rature. I  am  always  disposed  to  be  serious 
kk  a  grave-yard ;  without,  therefore,  intro- 
ducing any  thing  calculated  to  create  mis- 
timed mirth,  allow  me  to  present  such 
specimens  of  the  £4>itaphs  in  Abbeybolm 
<;hurchyard  as  to  me  appeared  most  wortliy 
of  notice ; — 

*'  How  short  tlM  life  of  thOM  ioterr'd  b«Iow,— 
How  gnaall  the  space  between  each  fatal  blow ! 
Think, mortal  reader,  why  the  Power  Divine, 
That  cat  their  early  threadt  y«t  lengthens  thine." 

These  lines,  inscribed  over  the  sleeping 
dust  of  several  little  children,  are  peculiarly 
appropriate;  and  containing,  as  they  do, 
a  salutary  lesson  for  the  living,  may  be  found 
profitable. 

"  How  strangely  fond  of  life  poor  mortals  be ! 

yfho  that  should  see  this  stone  would  change  with  me? 
-  Yet,  gentle  reader,  tell  me  which  is  best, 

'I'he  tiresome  journey  or  the  traveller's  rest  ? " 

This  argument  goes  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  deceased  has  found  rest  at 
death.  Rest  is  certainly  to  be  preferred  to 
travel;  but  the  extreme  unwillingness  to  die, 
manifested  by  the  greater  part  of  our  spe- 
cies, argues,  either  a  doubt  of  their  future 
condition  being  better  than  the  present,  or 
a  dread  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is 
to  be  obtained. 

**  Yott  mortahi,  who  this  way  do  pass. 
Behold  this  stone,  your  looking-glass ; 
Where,  underneath,  interr'd  doth  Ue 
The  body  of  true  honesty  ! " 

This  is  written  in  bad  taste:  a  rough 
stone  is  but  an  indifferent  mirror;  and 
honesty  cannot  be  said  with  propriety  to 
have  a  corporeal  substance,  much  less  to  be 
dead  and  laid  in  the  grave.  Does  the 
deceased,  who  seems  to  be  the  speaker, 
mean  that  we  are  to  study  his  character 
till  we  imbibe  his  virtues,  and  that  the 
carcass  beneath  was  the  mortal  tabernacle 
of  an  honest  soul  ?  As  a  counterpart  to  the 
above  epitaph,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
introducing  one  which  I  recollect  to  have 
met  with  in  Woodhom  churchyard : — 

*'  This  humble  monament  will  show. 
Here  lies  an  honest  man  : 
Ye  kings,  whose  heads  now  lie  as  low, 
Rise  higher  if  ye  can ! " 

The  characters  of  the  deceased  being 

utterly  unknown  to  me,  and  their  epitaphs, 

^ough  spoken  in  their  own  persons^  possi- 


bly wrijtteo  by  ot^  partief^  it  woiUd  be 
presumptuous  to  iudge  of  their  attainments : 
but  it  is  undeniable,  that  this  bvoasted  hoh 
liiesty  (by  which  Boany  mean  no  more  than 
a  disposition  to  pay  their  just  debts)  is  not 
unfrequentJy  an  ingredient;  ia  a  character 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  far  fromigood.  Pope's 
too-o(len-quoted  line,  **Axx  honest  man,** 
&c.,  has  been  made  the  triumph,  and 
formed  the  motto,  of  many  a  licentious 
character;  who,  founding  his  hQpes  of  a 
happy  immortality  iix  a  conceit  of  integrity 
to  nis  fellow-men,  has  nevertheless  indulged 
in  every  other  species  of  vice,  and  yet  boast- 
ed himself  "  the  noblest  work  of  God.'' 

Besides  those  whose  ashes  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  still  recumbent,  in  part  at  least, 
at  the  foot  of  their  tombstones,  I  observed 
monuments  to  the  meiiiory  of  sonoe  whose 
remains  at  death  had  become  the  prey  oC 
the  fishes  in  tlie  sea,  or  the  jackall^  in  the 
desert, — those  whose  bones  may  evezv  nom 
be  blanching  some  foreign  shore, — whose 
dust  has  been  scattered  by  the  winds  of 
heaven  1  These  have  a  peculiar  interest  ui 
my  fieelings ;  and  I  read  with  more  thwt 
usual  emotion,  beneath  tlie  namea  of  George 
Chambers,  and  Jane,  his  wife,  that  of  ^'Tom^ 
their  son.  Captain  of  the  Boyne,  who  died  at 
Goree,  aged  32,"  and  of  "  John  Harrison, 
who  was  cast  away  on  the  Bahama  bapk, 
near  the  Isle  of  Man."  Poor  Tom  1  was 
this  his  real  name,  or  was  it  that  by  which 
his  fond  mother  loved  to  call  her  gallant 
boy  ?  How  feelingly  may  he  be  supposed 
to  have  lamented  the  loss  of  those  comforts 
which  at  home  he  possessed ;  when,  landed 
on  a  distant  coast,  his  constitution  shnmk 
beneath  the  unfriendly  climate ;  or,  all  robust 
as  he  was,  he  fell  in  the  sanguinary  conflict ! 
And,  not  less  unfortunate  Harrison !,  small 
comfort  would  it  afford  thee,  when  t^  ves* 
sel  struck,  to  think  that  it  was  upon  thy 
native  coast.  I  was  reminded  of  Cowper^ 
<<  Castaway,"  but  must  not  quote  those  beau- 
tiful stanzas,  which  might  here  have  such  a 
melancholy  adaptation. 

What  means  this  inscription  ?  "  H,  R.  I,  P. 
John  Fenix,  the  industrious  and  worthy  Cow* 
per  of  Sandenbroek/'  The  capital  letters, 
one  may  venture  tp  suppose,  ajpe  the  initials 
of  a  sentence  which  has  the  same  in  XAtia 
and  in  English:  " Here  tests  in  peace  Joha 
Fenix,"  &c.  Is  my  manuscript  wrong  is 
this  particular,  or  is  it  indeed  CojvperJ 
Possibly,  amongst  such  rustic  inscription^ 
as  present  themselves  to  a  traveller  here, 
where  the  village  of  Seaville  is  spelt  in  ali 
the  varieties  of-^Seavil,  Sevil,  and  Sivel,  thf 
industrious  cooper  of  Sandenbrook  may 
have  had  the  name  of  his  craft  changed,  in 
the  "  shapeless  scvlptvure,"  to  tlie  nao^  fjf 
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6ur  worthy  domestic  poet.  Well,  to  be  in- 
dostrions  is,  in  a  mechanic,  a  praiseworthy 
characteristic ;  and,  as  it  generally  implies 
sobriety,  as  applied  to  a  cooper j  is  no  small 
eommeBdatioD. 

How  was  it  that  I  felt  so  attracted  to  that 
plain  bat  decent  stone  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  pathway,  at  tlie  east  end  of  the  church  ? 
It  presents  no  gaudy  sculpture, — no  weeping 
or  trumpeting  angels, — no  cross  or  bible, — 
no  scythe  or  hour-glass, — death's  head  or 
eroesed  bones, — not  eren  a  rhyming  epi- 
taph, which  iew  of  its  neighbours  want.  I 
flhoutd  ha^  missed  this  stone  as  soon  as 
many  others,  having  neither  venerable  age 
nor  modem  embellishment  to  attract  atten. 
tion ;  but,  in  the  course  of  an  industrious 
examination  of  the  whole,  1  came  in  turn 
to  it  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
the  inscription :  **  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
I.T.;"  and,  further  on,  **  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  W.and  E.  T.,  of  Southerfield  ;  died 
Sept  Kith,  18 — ,  aged  le.''  Here  I  found 
invself  unexpectedly  standing  on  the  tomb 
of  a  hmWy  to  whom  I  had  become  warmly 
attached.  I  knew  not  Elizabeth,  whose 
brief  course  had  come  to  a  peaceful  termi- 
nation previously  to  my  acquaintance  with 
her  &mily ;  but  I  had  spent  the  preceding 
evening  in  her  father's  house, — had  parted 
that  morning  with  her  blooming  sister,  and 
DOW  felt  as  if  related  to  the  dead. 

Hexham,  Oct,  4, 1 831 .  J.  Ridley. 


CHOLERA.  MORBUS. — MO.  II. 

Awful  reality  1  This  disease,  like  an  eagle 
from  the  ocean,  alighted  on  the  north. 
OBtem  shore  of  Britain  on  the  first  days  of 
November;  and  its  first  carnage  was  in 
fiuoderiand,  upon  the  river  Wear,  the 
ncond  coal-port  in  this  island ;  and  from 
that  period  to  the  18th  instant,  two  hundred 
and  two  human  beings  have  been  hurried 
out  of  time  in  that  town.  Progressing  a 
few  miles  souths  it  carried  off  five  persons 
m  the  small  coa-port  of  Sealiam.  Extend- 
ing about  eight  miles  north  of  Sunderland, 
it  entered  8ie  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  the 
gmtest  coal-port  in  Britain,  perhaps  in  the 
worid.  Upon  this  river,  at  Shields  and 
I^nenioiitfay  twenty-eight  souls  have  been 
lannahed  into  eternity;  at  Newcastle  two 
hnnAned  and  Ihirty-nine,  and  at  Oateshead 
ooe  hundred  and  thirty-three.  AtHoughton- 
Ifrfipring,  a  village  midway  between  Sun;- 
deiiaiid  and  Daraam,  forty-four  have  been 
levelled  with  the  dust  Yet  extending. 
Walker,  Newbum  and  Wallsend,  colliery 
vfllages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tyne,  and  the 
cily.of  Duiluun  upon  :th^  Wiear,  are  visited ; 
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altogether  forming  a  large  portion  of  the 
great  northern  coal-field  :  no  part  of  which, 
appears  to  have  been  spared.  From  this 
coal-field,  the  cholera  has  passed  into  Scot- 
land, and  at  Haddington  and  Tranent,  only 
a  few  miles  from  Eldinburgh,  twenty  persons 
have  fallen  victims  to  its  malignancy :  mak- 
ing a  total,  in  less  than  three  months,  of  six 
hundred  and  seventy-one  deaths;  out  of 
two  thousand  persons  attacked. 

The  greatest  number  of  deaths  have  o&> 
curred  at  Newcastle,  which  is  much  the 
largest  town  ;  and  from  Newcastle,  a  north 
wind  with  a  heavy  fog  carried  the  disease 
across  the  Tyne,  (which,  pent  up  by  two 
hills,  viz.  Gateshead  and  Newcastle,  is  tliere 
very  narrow)  to  Grateshead ;  where,  daring 
the  first  forty-eight  hours,  upwards  of  fifty 
persons  passed  away  beneath  its  appalling 
devastations,  and  their  lifeless  bodies  were 
interred  in  a  long  trench,  dug  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  burial-ground,  amidst  feelings  of 
awe  indescribable. 

How  many  hapless  victims  to  this  ruth- 
less pestilence  have  been  silently  hurried 
away  from  the  district  over  which  it  has 
passed,  and  is  now  passing,  can  only  be 
known  to  God ;  but  enough  is  recorded  to 
alarm^  and  place  upon  their  guard,  not  only 
the  iK)rthern  prorioces,  but  this  whole 
island. 

Thus  this  awful  malady,  the  scourge  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  the  messen- 
ger of  warning  on  the  eve  of,  "  a  time  of 
trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was 
a  natioij^  even  to  that  same  time,"  aAer  de- 
solating, from  its  commencement,  about  the 
year  1816,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hooghly,  near  Calcutta,  the  east  and  south 
of  Asia,  has,  by  a  northerly  route  through 
Europe,  begun  its  ravages  in  the  west ;  yea, 
as  we  perceive  by  the  preceding  sketch, 
spread  to,  and  is  spreading,  its  awful  deaths 
in  Great  Britain.  It  becomes  us,  then,  to 
use  every  means  of  prevention  which  human 
ingenuity  can  suggest,  and  to  repeat,  hint 
at,  or  improve  those  means  from  time  to 
time,  incessantly  calling  upon  our  fellow- 
men  at  all  times  to  cease  from  every  pro- 
pensity calculated  to  induce  an  attack  upon 
themsdves  individually,  and,  through  their 
instrumentality,  whelm  these  deaths  upon 
all  around  them.  What,  therefore,  of  cau- 
tion or  warning  it  is  ours  to  give,  we  give 
ii)  the  presence  of  Him  who  beholds  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  entreat  from  Him  a 
blessing  upon  the  feeble  voice  which  is  thus 
raised  to  stay  the  plague  amongst  us. 

Upon  the  human  frame,  the  cholera 
firequently  commences  its  attack  in  the 
lower  region  of  the  spine,  about  the  loins ; 
producing  strong  excitements  on  the  nerves, 
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which  quickly  induce  cramps  and  spadms, 
with  excruciating  and  debilitating  pains, 
and  a  total  prostration  of  strength.  These, 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  reduce  the  patient 
tp  the  semblance  of  a  corpse ;  and,  alas  I 
in  a  few  hours  to  a  corpse  indeed. 

Having  ascertained  the  point  of  attack, 
it  becomes  us  to  resort  to  any  mode  of 
defence  which  lies  open  to  us,  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord.  Flannel  belts  round  the  loins, 
we  have  already  recommended ;  yet,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  plead 
no  excuse  for  reiterating  this  recommen- 
dation ;  yea,  even  with  greater  energy  than 
heretofore.  During  the  chilling  month  of 
February,  and  the  piercing  winds  of  March, 
these  flannel  belts  would  defend  this  vul- 
nerable portion  of  the  human  frame  from 
debilitating  disease,  and  do  much,  by  pre- 
serving the  tone  of  the  lower  region  of  the 
spine,  towards  averting  the  impending  cala- 
mity. To  these,  therefore,  as  preventives 
easy  of  access,  and  so  cheap  that  even  the 
most  indigent  may  crave  them  of  their 
richer  neighbours  with  every  chance  of 
success,  or  purchase  for  themselves  by  the 
ofaari^  of  others;  while  the  labourer  and 
artisan  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  the  small  pit- 
tance needful  to  furnish  himself  and  family 
therewith :  to  these,  I  say,  the  whole  com- 
munity ought  immediately  to  resort.  One 
such  belt  for  each  individual,  would  suffice 
for  the  whole  spring  season;  and  should  one 
life,  in  the  hands  of  divine  Providence,  be 
preserved  thereby,  this  one  life  would  fur- 
nish an  equivalent  for  all  the  expense  and 
pains:  but  many  maybe  saved. 

One  description  of  persons  named  in  a 
previous  article,  (p.  15,)  as  being  eminently 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  cholera,  is  the  drunk- 
ard ;  and  never  was  a  position  more  awfully 
verified  than  this  :  for,  during  Christmas, 
day  and  the  succeeding  week,  never  were 
greater  numbers  of  inebriated  persons  seen 
at  that  season  than  the  streets  of  Gatesliead 
exhibited,  when  and  where  the  most  awful 
mortality  occurred  which  Great  Britain 
has  witnessed  since  the  cholera  landed  in 
ouf  island,  for  suddenness  and  extent. 

The  prevalence  of  dram-drinking  is  an 
evil  far  greater  than  the  cholera  itself — 
millions  owe  diseases  and  death  to  this 
baneful  practice  annually ;  for  such  is  the 
propensity  of  mankind  to  strong  drink,  in 
every  nation  where  it  can  be  obtained,  that 
in  every  language  we  find  an  expressive 
word  for  a  drunkard,  and  in  every  commu- 
nity the  character  of  the  drunkard  is  known ; 
and  the  increasing  multitudes  who  in  this 
age  immolate  themselves  on  this  bestial 
shrine,  induce  universal  horror.  The  dram- 
shop and  the  beer-shop  are  the  places  of 


resort,  and  the  doors  thereto  are  the  points 
upon  the  pavement,  where  assembled 
groups  of  wretched  beings,  male  and  female,^ 
lounge,  and  by  speech  and  gesture  annoy 
and  frequently  insult  sober  passttigers^ 
especially  females,  who  are  compelled  to 
approach  and  pass  them.  I  say,  compelled; 
for  the  dram-shops  and  the  beer-shops  are 
so  numerous,  and  in  such  positions,  in 
order  to  entrap  customers,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  move  in  populous  districts  without 
coming  in  contact  with  these  nuisances  at 
all  points  — In  the  metropolis,  from  ordinary 
houses,  the  dram-shops  have  recently  be- 
come splendid  edifices.  Colunms,  porticos^ 
and  other  architectural  embellishments  fre- 
quently decorate  the  exterior,  while,  withiny 
engines,  which  afford  every  facility  to  the 
quick  conveyance  of  ardent  spirits  and 
strong  drink,  meet  that  gust  of  appetite^ 
(which  extreme  depravity  has  nurtured  to 
excess)  with,  alas,  too  ample  supplies  :  aad 
the  orgies  of  beings,  debased  far  below  the 
characters  of  mankind,  afford  a  contrast  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  edifice,  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  but  with  horror. 

With  this  awfully  increasing  evil,  -how 
shall  we  deal?  There  are  penalties  award- 
ed to  the  drunken  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  these  ought  to  be  inflicted ;  fines 
are  also  enacted  against  the  persons  who 
pander  to  drunkenness,  and  they  ought  to 
be  levied.  The  sober  should  express  bis 
disapprobation  of  the  practice  in  marked 
terms,  and  every  religious  community  might 
offer  up  its  prayers,  in  express  petitions  for 
the  conversion  of  the  dram-drinker  from  the 
error  of  his  ways.  Hardened  and  audacious 
impunity  in  crime  is  the  highway  to  judg^^ 
ment;  and  the  united  prayers  of  faithfol 
Christians  are  the  only  barriers  to  the  pro- 
gression of  judgment  from  a  Holy  GkKl  to 
perversely  sinful  men;  let  not  these  be 
wanting  in  this  awful  exigency,  that  the 
plague  may  be  stayed. 

King  Square,  January  20,  1832. 

W.  COLDWELL. 
EUROPE,  IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1831.32. 

In  or  about  that  eventful  year,  1816,  which 
has  been  already,  and  will  be  hereafter) 
referred  unto,  because  we  accoont  that  year 
the  begroning  of  the  last  time,  or  the  short- 
ened time  of  trouble ;  about  the  year  1816, 
that  awful  scourge  of  the  human  race,  the 
Cholera  Morbus,  began  its  ravages  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Hooghly,  near  Cal- 
cutta, in  the  south-east,  and,  progressing 
north  and  west,  has,  during  sixteen  years, 
hurried  into  eternity  fifly  millions  of  the 
chfldren  of  Adam;  and,  unabated  in  te 
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malignancy,  it  yet  ravages,  and  yet  spreads 
amidk  the  most  popalous  districts:  yea, 
emi  oar  own  land  has  not  escaped. 

A  spirit  has  also  gone  forth,  which  has 
dissevered  society,  as  completely  as  this 
pestitmce  has  severed  the  fiimilies  of  the 
earth.  Incendiary  fires  ravage  the  agricul- 
tural districts ;  persecuting  annoyances  dis- 
tuii),  even  to  distraction,  the  manufacturing 
popolatioD ;  the  political  world  is  rent  into 
raodons,  inftiriated  even  to  slaughters  and 
burnings;  the  bonds  of  social  order  are 
disnlved,  and  the  eye  of  man  has  become 
eril  tovwds  his  fellow ;  he  inveigles  him 
into  a  secret  place,  stupifies  him  with  drugs, 
fidts  upon  him,  and,  in  the  most  cool  and 
ddiberate  manner,  sufibcates  him;  and, 
bearing  away  his  body,  sells  it  to  the  ana- 
tomical demonstrator;  who  thus  becomes 
the  receiver,  in  a  case  of  the  most  horrid 
felony  which  can  outrage  the  laws  and 
afflict  a  nation. 

Religion  is  not  less  assailed  than  social 
Oder:  lor  irreligion  and  infidelity,  hand  in 
hud,  brandish  their  weapons  in  open  day : 
assembling  in  troops,  to  teach,  to  harden, 
and  to  infuriate  each  his  fellow  against  the 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  His  sacred  Word, 
and  all  His  followers ;  and,  while  the  seats 
of  judgment  and  the  thrones  of  kings  reel 
to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man,  the  mitre 
trembles  over  the  brow  of  the  exalted  pre- 
late, portending  death.  Thus,  evidently, 
are  the  seeds  sown,  and  the  blade  has 
ipmng  op,  of  that  awful  harvest  so  fre> 
c(aeDtly  predicted  throughout  the  sacred 
volome,  to  take  place  in  the  latter  days ; 
and  thus  is  the  seal  of  verity  stamped  upon 
the  oiacles  of  God;  and  scenes  of  di. 
vine  providenoe  will  follow  in  their  train, 
developing  the  modes  by  which  the  Om- 
nipotent renders  all  these  subservient  to 
His  gracious  purposes,  and,  out  of  these 
depths  of  evil,  exalts  a  dominion  of  order 
and  peace,  universal  and  perpetual.  May 
this  kingdom  come! 

To  the  horrors  which  surround  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  added  the  divisions 
raving  within  it,  and  the  domination  which 
is  attempted  to  be  set  up  over  several  of  its 
departments.  The  ambition  of  teachers 
within,  and  the  tyranny  of  despotic  agitators 
without,  aKke  afflict  the  church ;  and  the 
general  moaning  of  its  most  pious  members 
is  over  the  lack  of  primitive  simplicity, 
diving  fervour,  holy  faith,  and  ardent  devo- 
tion. If  ever  there  was  a  period  when  men 
in  general  were  called  upon  to  erect  the 
bannen  of  truth,  to  lift  up  holy  hands  with- 
out wrath  and  doubting,  to  rsdiy  round  the 
standard  of  the  cross,  and  fight  manfully 
the  battles  of  the  Lord,  assiuedly  this  is 


the  moment.  To  cast  out  of  the  church 
that  which  oifendeth  and  defileth,  and  take 
captive,  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  those 
who  have  fought  against  the  truth,  but  by 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  are  subdued,  and 
wrestle  with  these  in  mighty  prayer,  until 
the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation  knocks 
off  their  fetters,  and,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  them,  proclaims  their 
freedom,  is  the  duty  of  every  christian  mi- 
nister.  O  for  such  a  spirit  in  all  the 
churches,  for  such  hallowed  and  hallowing 
efforts,  to  induce  a  revival  of  vital  godliness 
in  this  eventful  day  I 

If,  at  home,  evil  awfully  perturbs  the 
state,  and  the  nation  looks  in  vain  for  the 
social  compact,  amidst  political  distractions, 
France,  shaken  to  her.  foundations,  labours 
and  groans  beneath  factious  tumults,  which, 
like  the  gusts  of  a  protracted  tempest,  lull 
but  for  a  moment,  and  rave  anew.  In 
Lyons,  a  rebellion,  half  commercial  and 
half  political,  arose  and  reigned  so  rampant, 
that  no  less  a  force  than  fifly  thousand  men, 
headed  by  the  commander-in-chief  and  the 
monarch's  son,  were  sufficient  to  put  it 
down.  Similar  to  the  tumultuous  burning 
of  the  second  city  in  England,  Bristol,  the 
popular  fury,  awful  in  its  outrages,  prowled 
and  ravaged  like  the  desert  savage.  la 
Grenoble,  and  even  in  Paris  itself,  subse- 
quent tumults  have  rolled,  and  yet  roll,  as 
the  fury  of  the  factious  find  a  moment 
favourable  to  the  ebullitions  of  feelings, 
which  are  rather  kept  down  by  force  tlum 
reduced  to  order. 

Spain  has,  for  the  moment,  executed 
vengeance  on  her  foes.  Torrijos,  with  his 
troop,  has  been  captured  and  shot:  yet, 
within,  are  fears;  and,  without,  the  lions 
roar,  longing  for  the  prey. 

Portugal  is  aroused,  and  musters  for  de- 
fence all  her  bonds ;  while  a  lowering  tem- 
pest from  Belleisle  threatens  to  devastate  her 
shores,  and  whelm  her  monarch  in  ruin. 
The  warriors  stand  at  bay  for  the  moment, 
each  apparently  ready  for  combat. 

Upon  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  execu. 
tion  has  been  made  upon  political  agitators, 
while  agitations  yet  distract  that  region.  In 
Piedmont,  insurrections  have  arisen,  and 
been  put  down,  in  all  human  probability, 
to  arise  again,  and  rage  anew. 

In  the  Italian  peninsula,  misrule  reigns 
around ;  and  its  thousand  tongues  thunder, 
even  to  the  Vatican.  Alarm  pervades  that 
region ;  and  the  Austrian  arm,  too  potent 
for  the  factious,  alone  arrests  a  catastrophe 
awful  in  the  extreme. 

Civil  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  menaces 
Greece  anew :  the  assassination  of  the  pre- 
sident, and  the  calling  of  the  national  as^- 
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sembly,  hate  roused  to  acdoa  latent  spirits, 
wboBe  ^neigies  onde  called  out,  While  they 
menace,  every  iastitutioa  of  the  state,  deal 
outrage  and  distraction  to  social  order. 
Fiom  such  spirits,  O  thou  God  of  peace, 
Ave  that  fine  country,  and  bless  it  through-' 
out  with  unity  and  devotion  1 

Constantinople  has  been  visited,  and 
avf ful  visitations  apparently  await  her  state. 
Destructive  firas,  and.  devastating  hail- 
storms, succeeded  the  Russian  invasion  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  Greece,  and 
much  of  the  lesser  Asia,  Egypt  and  Syria 
menace  her  sway.  The  pacha  of  Egypt,  it 
appears,  is  in  open  rebellion,  and,  by  sea 
and  land,  is  hying  forward  to  Acre  and 
Damascus,  intent  on  adding  these  provinces 
of  the  grand  signior  4o  Egypt.  Vizier  Se- 
lim  Pacha,  late  governor  of  Damascus,  has 
been  assassinated ;  and  an  imperial  firman 
Iws  been,  sent  from  Constantinople  to  the 
judges,  notables,  officers,  &c.  of  each  of  the 
islands  of  Chios,  Rhodes,  Mytelene,  Stan- 
cho,  and  Cyprus ;  to  those  of  the  cities  of 
Smyrna,  Bodroun,  and  Adalia,  on  the 
coast  of  Asia ;  of  the  pachalics  of  Aleppo, 
Seide,  Damasca<$,  Acre,  and  Tripoli,  in 
Syria,  and  Alexandria,  in  Egypt ;  of  the 
sandiaks  of  Jerusalem,  Naplous,  Adaria, 
Tareus,  and  the  dependent  districts,  stating 
as  follows :  ^*  In  our  character  of  head  and 
protector  of  the  Mussulman  religion,  and, 
according  to  the  Koran,  every  one  is  bound 
fully  and  implicitly  to  obey  our  commands. 
AU  you,  intendants,  judges,  &c.  who  now 
know  our  supreme  will,  with  respect  to 
what  is  passing,  or  may  pass  in  the  cities 
of  Damascus  and  Alexandria,  we  send  you 
this  present  firman,  that  you  may  execute 
our  commands  without  delay,  and  not  take 
on  yourselves  to  act  in  any  other  manner ; 
but  cause  Ali  Pacha  of  Egypt  immediately 
to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  make  them 
return  to  Alexandria ;  and  cause  Abdallah 
Pacha  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  not  to  meddle 
with  things  which  concern  only  the  govern- 
ment of  Alexandria.''  Thus, ''  tidings  out 
of  the  east,  and  out  of  the  north,  trouble 
him ;  therefore,  he  goes  forth  with  great  fury 
to  destroy,  and  utterly  to  make  away  many,'' 
Dan.  xi.  Will  the  prophesied  catastrophe 
follow  ? 

The  northern  powers,  since  the  subjuga- 
lion  of  Poland,  have  peace  ;  and,  except  a 
tumult  in  Hanau,  Germany  and  Austria 
know  quiet. 

The  positions  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
are  warlike;  but,  unless  Russia  blows  up 
tlie  dying  embers  of  discord,  peace  must 
ensue. 

Every  where  expectations  are  alive  to 
some  approaching  eveqt;  and  not  a  few 


kx)k  for  a  great  improvement  in  the-  nel<<« 
gious  world — Jew  and  Gentile.  ^'  I  am  no. 
longer  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  Jew,", 
exclaimed  a  Hebrew  the  other  day ;  '*  I  am 
a  citizen  of  France."  In  thai  nation,  the 
day  has  dawned  upon  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
and  it  is  dawning  elsewheie;  they  have 
become,  in  the  eyes  of  multitudes,  objeetitf 
of  zealous  attention,  and  we  will  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  article  to  these,  the  2Kk* 
cient  people  of  God.  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh,  pronounced  prophecicd 
respecting  Israel,  saying,  **  There  ahaU  be 
gresit  distress  in  the  land,  and  wrath  upon 
this  people.  And  they  shall  fell  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  awi^ 
captive  into  all  nations:  and  Jenisaleiii 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Grei^es,  until 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled,"  Lukd 
xxi.  23,  24.  The  apostle  Pkul  also  said, 
*^  For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  shookl 
be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  (lest  ye  should 
be  wise  in  your  own  conceits,)  that  blind- 
ness in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  ontil  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so 
all  Israel  shall  be  saved ;  as  it  is  written, 
(Isa.  lix.)  There  shall  come  out  of  Zicm  the 
Deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodlioest 
from  Jacob,"  Rom.  xi.  And  Daniel  de-> 
Clares,  *<And  there  shall  be  a  time  of 
trouble,  sueh  as  never  was  since  there  was 
a  nation  even  to  that  same  time :  and  at 
that  time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered, 
every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the 
book,"  Dan.  xii. 

The  time  of  trouble,  we  have  already 
noted,  is  the  shoit  or  half  time,  consistiiig 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  years;  com* 
mencing  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixteen ;  or,  rather,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  ending  in  the  year  of  our  I/nd 
two  thousand.  We  have  also  stated,  that 
the  woman,  (Rev.  xii.)  or  christian  church, 
came  out  of  the  wilderness  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  this  time  of  trouble, 
when  the  secular  arm  of  the  pope  was 
broken  by  the  extinction  of,  what  was  called, 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  that  no 
potentate  now  exists,  throughout  all  Chri^ 
tendom,  who  dares  publicly  to  bum  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High. 

Having  thus  far  treated  of  the  Christian 
Gentile  church,  it  behoves  us  to  treat,  in 
its  turn,  of  the  church  of  Israel,  or  the  boly 
people,  (Dan.  xii.  7.)  or  all  Israel  that  shall 
be  saved  by  the  Deliverer,  Rom«  xi.  26. 
^'  when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be 
fulfilled,"  Luke  xxi.  24.  The  times  of  the 
Gentiles  were  ftilfilled  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty,  as  above  stated;  and, 
thetefore,  in  thb  short  time,  from  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty^  to  the  year 
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two  tkousand,  we  mint  look  for  tbe  de-  defiection  of  both  priests  wad  people  frond 

Ufenmce  of  IsiaeL  God,  under  Eli,  when,  in  one  cray,  he  died. 

About  two  thousBod  years  before  the  his  sons  were  slain,  and  tbe  arte  cif  the  co- 
birth  of  Christ,  Abraham,  a  descendant  of  Tenant  was  taken  by  the  armies  of  the  Phi- 
Shem,  was  bom.  Jehovah  called  this  in.  listines,  abont  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
dirkkialy  aayinsr,  *'  Get  thee  out  of  thy  forty  before  Christ,  1  Sam.  iv.  Psa.  txxviii. 
eountiy,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  Jer.  vii. 

thy  father's  bouse,  onto  a  land  that  I  will  The  most  magnitioent  temple  which  the 

afciew  thee.    And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  world  ever  witnessed,  succeeded  the  taber. 

great  natioDt  add  1  will  bless  them  that  nacle,  when  the  state  of  Israel  was  in  the 

btoB  thee»  and  make  thy  name  great ;  and  zenith  of  its  splendour,  under  Solomon,  the 

thou  ahalt  be  a  blessing.    And  I  will  bless  son  of  David,  about  the  year  one  thousand 

them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  before  Christ.     Into  this  temple,  which 

cmieth  thee ;  and  in  thee  shall  all  families  was  erected  at  Jerusalem,  the  ark  of  the 

of  tbe  earth  be  blessed.    So  Abram  de-  covenant,  with  all  the  sacred  utensils  of  tbe 

parted,  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  him ;  tabernacle,  were  introduced,  and  therein, 

and  he  believed  in  the  Lord;  and  He  over  the    mercy-seat,  abode    the  Divine 

counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness ;  and  presence,  re-become  the  judge  and  the  ora. 

he  was  calkd  the  friend  of  God.''    Thus  cle  of  Israel,  and  confirming  to  that  people 

was  the  standard  of  truth  erected  amidst  the  all  the  former  covenants, 

berthen,  that  all  tbe  earth  might  know  and  An  awful  division  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 

fear  Jehovah.  took  place  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  when 

About  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  years  two  tribes,  Jodah  and  Benjamin,  only 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Moses,  a  descend-  remained  ^ithfiil  to  the  house  of  David ; 
ant  of  Abraham,  was  bom  in  Egypt,  dur-  while  the  other  ten  elected  a  king  for  them. 
lag  a  severe  bondage,  under  which  the  selves,  commenced  iddatrous  worship,  and 
deoendants  of  that  great  man  had  become  rebelled  against  the  Judge  of  Israel.  About 
wy  nomerous,  and  had  Bsillen  in  that  the  year  seven  hundred  and  twenty  before 
oountry ;  'and  at  the  command,  and  by  the  Christ,  the  judgments  of  Jehovah  came 
power  of  Jehovah,  Moses  became  the  in-  upon  these  ten  tribes,  for  all  their  wicked- 
itranient  of  their  deliverance  therefrom,  ness ;  and  the  king  of  Assyria  took  all  the 
Having  beheld  the  wonders  wrought  by  cities  of  Israel,  slaughtered  their  armies^ 
Jehovah  in  Egypt,  and  in  their  passage  destroyed  the  state,  and  carried  away  cap- 
through  the  Red  Sea,  on  arriving  at  Mount  tive  the  remnant  of  that  people  into  distant 
Sioai,  this  wiiole  nation  were  set  apart  to  countries,  from  whence  they  have  never 
God,  as  a  beacon  to  the  world,  and  there,  returned  to  Canaan  ;  nor  of  these  have  we 
filtering  into  covenant  with  God,  they  re-  any  authentic  account  in  history,  even  to 
oeived    laws    from    heaven.     Here    they  this  day. 

oected  a  magnificent  tabernacle  for  the  or-  About  the  year  five  hundred  and  ninety 

dained  service  of  Jehovah,  where,  over  the  before  Christ,  the  glory  of  the  temple,  and 

Bercy-seaty  between  tlie  cherubim,  upon  with  it  Jerusalem,  all  Judea,  and  the  two 

the  ark  of  the  covenant,  within  the  most  tribes  which  adhered  to  the  house  of  David, 

holy  place,  the  Divine  presence  abode  per-  after  many  pollutions,  finally  fell   before 

petually;   becoming  the  Judge    and    the  the  armies    of   Nebuchadnezzar,   king  of 

Oracle  of  Israel,  feeding  His  people  with  Babylon,  who  burnt  the  city  and  the  tem- 

bread  from  heaven,  and  giving  them  power  pie,  put  down  the  state,  and  carried  away 

over  their  enemies.  captive  the  remnant  of  the  people  to  Baby- 

Bebellion  succeeded  rebellion  in  the  mU  Ion :  ^'  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we 

deraesB,  where  they  wandered  forty  years,  sat  down ;  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remem- 

Bittil  the  whole  of  the  men  of  war,  except  bered   Zion,'^  exclaimed  the  psalmist  on 

two  persons,  Caleb  and  Joshua,  perished  this  mournfiil  occasion ;   and   after  many 

beneath  the  just  judgments  of  God,    But  years,  Daniel,  the  holy  prophet,    ^  with 

nercy  was  extended  to  their  children,  and  fasting,  sackcloth  and  ashes,  cried  unto  the 

(hey  entered,  through  the  waters  of  Jordan,  Lord  our  God,  Hear  the  prayer  of  thy  ser- 

which  were  miraculously  divided,  dry-shod  vant,  and  his  supplications,  and  cause  thy 

into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  the  nations  of  face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary  that  is 

which  fl^  before  them^  and  therein  they  desolate,  for  the  Lord's  sake.    O   Lord, 

bid  rest.    Tbe  tabernacle  of  Jehovah  was  hear ;  O  Lord,  forgive ;  O  Lord,  hearken 

pitched  in  Shiloh,  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  do ;  defer  not,  for  thine  own  sake, 

and  thither  the  sons  of  Abraham  resorted  to  O  my  God  :  for  thy  city  and  thy  people 

wonhip  God.    But  tbe  glory  of  the  taber.  are  called  by  thy  name." 

JBicle  passed  away,  to  rise  Ho  more,  on  the  The  Lord  heard  the  prayer  of  his 
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,  phet;  and  about  the  year  before  Christ 
$ve  hundred  and  thirty-eix,  seventy  years 
from  the  fint  sacking  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off 
the  king,  and  the  vessels  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  to  Babylon,  2  Chron.  xxxvi., 
Cyrus  issued  that  famous  decree,  Ezra  i., 
under  which  the  captives  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  returned  to  Canaan,  and  built 
the  second  temple  ~>^' The  house  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  (he  is  the  God)  in 
Jerusalem/'  Of  this  temple,  the  prophet 
Haggai,  who  flourished  under  Zerubbabel, 
the  governor,  and  Josedech,  the  high  pnest, 
during  its  erection,  prophesied,  ^'  The  De- 
sire of  all  nations  shall  come :  and  I  will 
fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall 
be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts:  and  in  this  place  will  I 
give  peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  sceptre  was  about  to  depart  from 
Judah,  and  the  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  and  pass  to  the  Romans,  when  Shiloh 
came,  in  the  fulness  of  time;  and  unto 
him  is  the  gathering  of  the  people.  Genesis 
xlix.  Previous  to  this  period,  the  temple 
built  under  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  after  pass- 
ing through  hosts  of  spoliations  and  profa- 
nations, (of  which  that  under  Antiochus  was 
the  most  awful,)  amidst  the  inflictions  of 
those  turbulent  times,  was  repaired,  beauti- 
fied and  enriched  up  to  the  most  splendid 
edifice  then  in  the  world ;  and  it  was  in 
the  zenith  of  its  grandeurs  that  Shiloh 
came  thereto,  and  therein  first  set  up  that 
kingdom  of  heaven — of  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  characterize  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High.  Thus  was  the 
prophecy  of  Jehovah- Isebaoth,  by  the 
mouth  of  Haggai/  fulfilled,  viz.,  <*The 
glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater 
than  of  the  former ;  and  in  this  place  will 
I  give  peace." 

Moses  was  inspired,  when  he  delivered 
the  law  of  Jehovah  to  Israel,  to  declare 
unto  that  people,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  will 
raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst 
of  thee,  of  thy  brethi^n,  like  unto  me; 
unto  him  ye  ^all  hearken.  And  it  shall 
come  to  passy  that  whosoever  will  not 
hearken  unto  my  words,  which  he  shall 
speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of 
him,"  Gen.  xviii.  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  was  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
the  Shiloh  of  Jacob,  the  prophet  like  unto 
Moses,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  son  of 
David  the  shepherd,  the  king  of  Israel, 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  the  Saviour  of 
the  worid.  He  came  to  his  own,  but  his 
own  received  him  not.  Instead  of  leceiv. 
ing  his   glorious   gospel,   the  elders^  the 


priests,  and  the  people  of  Xsnel,  east  bins 
out  of  the  temple,  condemned  Yam  to  die, 
clamoured  for  his  crucifixion  to  Pilate, 
drove  him  out  of  Jerusalem,  after  scourg- 
ing, bufieting,  and  crowning  him  wiUi 
thorns,  and  on  Calvary  crucified  him  b^ 
tween  two  thieves.  Yea,  instead  of  heark- 
ening to  this  prophet,  the  Son  of  God,  who 
knew  no  sin,  th^  said  among  themselves, 
**  This  is  the  heir ;  come,  let  us  kill  him, 
and  let  us  seize  on  his  inheritance.  And 
they  caught  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the 
vineyard,  and  slew  him.  And  the  Lord 
came,  and  miserably  destroyed  these  wicked 
men."  For  the  Roman  armies  came,  slew 
innumerable  multitudes  of  the  Jews,  be- 
sieged, took,  and  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
burnt  the  temple,  annihilated  the  state,  and 
sold  the  remnant  of  that  nation  for  slaves; 
dispersing  them  into  all  nations,  about 
seventy  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God. 

Thus  veere  the  husbandmen,  unto  whom 
Jehovah  originally  intrusted  his  vineyard, 
slain,  because  of  their  wickedness ;  -  and  the 
Lord's  vineyard  was  given  to  others,  viz. 
the  Gentiles ;  and  this  is  the  destruction  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  people,  and  Jere- 
salem,  noted  in  the  prophecy  of  Christ, 
Luke  xxi.  Which  destruction  and  dispei^ 
sion  of  the  remnant  of  tlie  descendants  ef 
Abraham,  continue  even  to  this  day.  The 
Mosaic  sanctuary  is  now  no  mote;  the 
bodies  of  the  saints  are  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  wherever  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  his  name,  there  the 
Lord  is  in  the  midst  of  them.  Of  this 
more  hereafter. 

Wm.  CoLDWtCi. 

King  Square,  January  20, 1832. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE  NATURE  OF 
LIGHT  AND  COLOURS. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  first  five  verses  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  <<  In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  was  without  form,  and 
void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be 
light ;  and  there  was  light.  And  God  di» 
vided  the  light  from  tli^  darkness ;  and  he 
called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darimess  he 
called  Night  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day.'' 

In  the  fourteenth  and  five  following 
verses  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  said,  ^God 
made  ^100  great  lightt  to  rule  the  4ay  and 
the  night,  and  set  them  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth. 
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and  divide  the  light  from  the  darknen; 
aod  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
fourth  day." 

It  would  seem  from  the  preceding  verses, 
that  Mosesy  or  whoever  was  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  was  aware  of  a  fact, 
the  discovery  of  which,  is  in  general  sup. 
pond  to  be  due  to  philosophers  of  the 
proent  day ;  i.  e.  that  tight  is  a  real  ma- 
terial sabstance,  existing  per  te,  and  trans- 
mitted to  us  through  the  medium,  or  by 
t}ie  action,  of  certain  bodies  termed  lumi- 
nous. On  the  first  day,  God  created  the 
light,  but  it  was  not  reflected  upon  the 
evtfa,  drnMigh  the  various  media  of  the  sun, 
mooD,  and  stars,  till  the  fourth  day,  when 
a  necessity  had  arisen  for  it,  on  account  of 
the  earth  having  brought  **  forth  grass,  the 
heib  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yield- 
ing fruit." 

The  nature  of  light  has  been  a  subject 
of  speculation  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
phikeopby.  Some  of  the  most  ancient 
sages  doubted  whether  objects  became 
visible  by  a  kind  of  emanation  proceeding 
from  them,  or  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
The  fidlacy  of  this  opinion  must  soon  have 
become  apparent,  because,  in  that  case, 
men  ought  to  see  as  well  in  the  night  as  in 
the  day ;  and,  it  is  evident  that  something 
more  than  the  mere  presence  of  an  object 
ii  necessary  to  render  it  visible :  it  is  as- 
tooishing  that  such  men  as  Empedocles, 
Pbto,  and  Pythagoras  could  have  disputed 
upon  such  a  subject.  All  objects,  to  be 
viable,  must  be  in  a  certain  state,  that  is, 
either  self-luminous,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
red-hot  metal,  &c.,  or,  in  the  presence  of  a 
self-himinous  body,  so  that  the  substance 
called  light  may  form  a  communication 
between  the  eye  and  the  objects  viewed. 

Among  modems,  there  are  two  principal 
opinions — the  Newtonian,  so  called  from  its 
illustrious  inventor;  and  the  Undulatory, 
supported  by  Huygens,  Euler  the  mathe- 
matician, and  others  equally  celebrated. 
A  third  has  been  brought  forward  by  Pro- 
fiesKMT  Oersted,  who  considers  light  to  be 
pioduced  by  a  succession  of  electric  sparks, 
or  a  series  of  decompositions  and  recompo- 
atioDs  of  an  electric  fluid,  filling  all  space 
in  a  natural  or  balanced  state;  this  last 
opinioQ  has  met  with  few  advocates. 

The  followiog  are  the  postulata  assumed 
in  the  Newtonian  or  Corpuscular  theory. 

1.  That  light  consists  of  particles  of  mat- 
ter possessed  of  inertia,  ana  endowed  with 
sdtadive  and  repulsive  forces,  and  pro- 
jeeled  or  emitted  m>m  all  luminous  bodies 
with  nearly  the  same  velocity,  i.  e.  about 
800,000  miles  per  second. 

2.1bat  ibese  particlflB  difier  torn  each 


other  in  the  intensity  of  the  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces  which  reside  in  them,  and 
in  their  relations  to  the  other  bodies  of  the 
material  world,  and  also  in  their  actual 
masses,  or  inertia. 

3.  That  these  particles,  impinging  on  the 
retina,  stimulate  it,  and  excite  vision :  the 
particles  whose  inertia  is  greatest,  producing 
the  sensation  of  red ;  those  of  least  inertia  of 
violet;  and  those  in  which  it  is  intermediate, 
the  intermediate  colours. 

4.  That  the  molecules  of  material  bodies, 
and  those  of  light,  exert  a  mutual  action  on 
each  other,  which  consists  in  attraction  and 
repulsion,  according  to  some  law  or  function 
of  the  distance  between  them ;  that  this  law 
is  such,  as  to  admit,  perhaps,  of  seveiti 
alternations,  or  changes  from  repulsive  to 
attractive  force ;  but  ihat,  when  the  distance 
is  below  a  certain  very  small  limit,  it  is  al- 
ways attractive  up  to  actual  contact ;  and 
that,  beyond  this  limit,  resides,  at  least,  one 
sphere  of  repulsion.  This  repulsive  force 
is  that  which  causes  the  reflexion  of  light  at 
the  external  surfaces  of  dense  media ;  and 
the  interior  attraction,  that  which  produces 
the  refiraction  and  interior  reflexion  of 
light. 

5.  That  these  forces  have  different  ab«- 
solute  values,  or  intensities,  not  only  for  all 
difierent  material  bodies,  but  for  every  dif« 
ferent  species  of  the  luminous  molecules, 
being  of  a  nature  analogous  to  chemical 
affinities,  or  electric  attractions,  and  that 
hence  arises  the  different  refirangibility  of 
the  rays  of  light. 

6.  That  the  motion  of  a  particle  of  light, 
under  the  influence  of  these  forces,  and  its 
own  velocity,  is  regulated  by  the  same  me- 
chanical laws  which  govern  the  motions  of 
ordinary  matter,  and  that,  therefore,  each 
particle  describes  a  trajectory  capable  of 
strict  calculation,  so  soon  as  the  forces 
which  act  on  it  are  assigned. 

7.  That  the  distance  between  the  mole- 
cules of  material  bodies  is  exceedingly 
small,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of 
their  spheres  of  attraction  and  repulsion  on 
the  particles  of  light.    And, 

8.  That  the  forces  which  produce  the 
reflexion  and  refraction  of  light  are,  never- 
theless, absolutely  insensible  at  all  measum 
able  or  appreciable  distances  from  the 
molecules  which  exert  them. 

9.  That  every  luminous  molecule,  during 
the  whole  of  its  progress  through  space,  is 
continually  passing  through  certain  peri- 
odically recurring  states,  called  by  Newton, 
fits  of  easy  reflexion  and  easy  transmission^ 
in  virtue  of  which  (from  whatever  cause 
arising,  whether  from  a  rotation  of  the 
molecules  on  their  axes,  and  the  conaeq 
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alternate  mesentatioa  of  attractive  and  re« 
pulsive  prnes,  or  fn>m  any  other  conceivable 
cause)  tney  are  more  didposed,  when  in  the 
former  states  or  "phases  of  their  periods,  to 
obey  the  influence  of  the  repalsive  or  re- 
flective forces  of  the  molecules  of  a  me- 
dium ;  andy  when  in  the  latter,  of  the  at- 
tractive. 

It  is  evident,  firom  the  foregoing  postu- 
lata,  diat  in  the  Newtonian  theory,  a  ray  of 
light  is  understood  to  mean  a  continued 
saecession  or  stream  of  molecules,  all  mov- 
ing with  the  same  velocity  along  one  right 
line,  and  following  each  other  dose  enough 
lo  keep  the  retina  in  a  constant  state  of 
stimulus,  i.  e.  so  &st,  that  before  the  im- 
pression produced  by  one  can  have  time  to 
subside,  another  shsdl  arrive. .  It  appears, 
by  experiment,  that,  to  produce  a  continued 
sensation  of  Hght,  it  is  sufficient  to  repeat  a 
momentary  flash  about  eight  or  ten  times  in 
a  second.  For  example,  if  the  point  of  a 
stick  be  heated  to  redness,  and  it  be  then 
whirled  round  in  a  circle,  with  a  greater 
velocity  than  eight  or  ten  circumferences 
per  second,  the  eye  can  no  longer  distin- 
guish the  place  of  the  luminous  point  at 
any  instant,  and  the  whole  circle  appears 
equally  bright  and  entire.  This  shews, 
evidently,  that  the  sensation  excited  by  the 
Hght  failing  on  any  one  point  of  the  retina, 
must  remain  almost  without  diminution  till 
the  impression  is  repeated,  during  the  sub- 
tequent  revolution  of  the  luminous  body. 

Now,  if  uninterrupted  vision  can  be  pro- 
duced by  moroentaiy  impressions,  repeated 
at  intervals  so  distant  as  the  tenth  of  a  se- 
cond, it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  indi- 
vidual molecules  of  light  in  a  ray,  will  not 
require  to  follow  close  on  each  other,  to 
afl^t  our  organs  with  a  continued  sense  of 
light.  For,  as  the  velocity  of  particles  of 
light  has  been  ascertained  to  be  nearly 
200,000  miles  per  second,  if  they  follow 
each  other  at  intervals  of  1000  miles  apart, 
1200  of  them  would  still  reach  our  retina 
per  second  in  every  ray.  Tttis  considera- 
tion removes  all  difficulties  on  the  score  of 
their  jostling,  or  disturbing  each  other  in 
space,  and  allows  of  infinite  rays  crossing 
«t  once  through  the  same  point  of  space, 
•without  at  all  interfering  with  each  other, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  minuteness 
which  must  be  attributed  to  them,  that, 
/moving  with  such  swifmess,  they  should  not 
•injure  our  visual  organs.  If  a  molecule  of 
light  weighed  but  a  single  grain,  its  inertia 
would  equal  that  of  a  cantion-ball  upwards 
,of  150  pounds  weight,  moving  at  a  rate  of 
1000  feet  per  second.  What,  then,  must 
be  tlieir  tenuity,  when  the  concentration  of 
•millions  upon  millions  of  tlism,  by  lenses 


or  mirrors,  has  never  been  found  to  pro- 
duce the  slightest  mechanical  effect  on  the 
most  delicately-contrived  instruments,  dur- 
ing experiments  made  expressly  to  detect  it. 
The  Undidatory  theory,  whose  chief 
supporters  are  Huygens,  I>»caites,  Hooke, 
Euler,  Young,  and  Fiesnel,  requires  the 
admission  of  the  following  postulata : 

1.  That  an  excessively  rare,  subtle,  and 
elastic  medium,  or  ttther,  as  it  is  called, 
fills  all  space,  and  pervades  all  matisrial 
bodies,  occupying  the  intervals  betv^n 
their  molecules;  either  by  passing  freely 
among  them,  or,  by  its  extreme  rarity,  of- 
fering no  resistance  to  the  motions  of  the 
earth,  the  planets,  or  comets,  in  their  orbits, 
appreciable  by  the  most  delicate  astronomi- 
cal observations;  and  having  inertia,  but 
not  gravity. 

2.  That  the  molecules  of  this  aether  are 
^sceptible  of  being  set  in  motion  by  the 
agitation  of  the  particles  of  ponderable 
matter ;  and  that  when  any  one  is  thus  set 
in  motion,  it  communicates  a  similar  mo- 
tion to  those  adjacent  to  it ;  and  thus  the 
motion  is  propagated  further  and  fbrther  in 
all  directions,  according  to  the  same  me- 
chanical laws  which  regulate  the  propaga- 
tion of  undulations  in  other  dasttic  media, 
as  air,  water,  or  solids,  according  to  their 
respective  constitutions. 

3.  That  in  the  interior  of  refracting 
media,  the  aether  exists  in  a  state  of  less 
elasticity,  compared  with  its  density,  tii^ 
in  vacuo,  i.  e.  in  a  space  empty  of  all  other 
matter;  and  that  the  more  refractive  the 
medium,  the  less,  relatively  speakings  is  Ihe 
elasticity  of  the  ether  in  its  interior. 

4.  That  vibrations  commuiucated  to  the 
aether  in  firee  space,  are  propagated  through 
refractive  media,  by  means  of  the  aether  in 
their  interior,  but  with  a  velocity  cowe- 
sponding  to  its  inferior  degree  of  elasticity. 

5.  That  when  regular  orbratory  motions 
of  a  proper  kind  are  propagated  through 
the  aether,  and,  passing  through  our  eyes, 
reach  and  agitate  the  nerves  of  our  retina, 
they  produce  in  us  the  sensation  of  Kght, 
in  a  manner  bearing  a  more  or  less  close 
analogy  to  that  in  which  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  affect  our  auditory  nerves  with  that 
of  sound. 

6.  That  as,  in  the  doctrine  of  sound,  the 
frequency  of  the  aerial  pulses,  or  the  num- 
ber of  excursions  to  and  fro  firom  its  p<»nt  of 
rest,  made  by  each  molecule  of  the  air, 
determines  the  pitch,  or  note ;  so,  in  the 
theory  of  light,  the  frequencies  of  the  pulses, 
or  number  of  impulses  made  on  our  nerves 
in  a  given  time  by  the  aethereal  molecules 
next  in  contact  with  them,  Uetehnhies  (he 
coUmt  of  the-light;  and  that  as  the  absdhite 
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ettent  o£  the  motxm  to  and  fro  of  the  par- 
tides  of  air  detennine  the  loudnest  of  the 
louiidy  so  the  vmplUude^  or  extent,  of  the 
eicorsioDs  of  the  aetherial  molecules  from 
their  points  of  restydetermine  the  brightness 
or  inteosity  of  the  light. 

Iliese  last  postulata  necessarily  are  liable 
to  considerable  obscurities;  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  propagation  of  motion  through  elastic 
media  IS  one  of  the  most  abstruse  and  diffi- 
enk  branches  of  mathematical  inquiry,  and 
we  aie  therefore  perpetually  driven  to  in- 
difsctand  analogical  reasoning,  from  the 
otter  hopelessness  of  overcoming  the  mere 
Mathematical  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
ml]^ecL  The  fiict  is,  that  neither  the  New- 
tonian, not  the  Undulatory,  nor  any  other 
qrsiem  which  has  yet  been  devised,  will 
famish  that  complete  and  satisfactory  ex- 
plumion  of  o/^  the  phenomena  of  light 
which  is  desirable.  Certain  admissions  must 
be  made  at  every  step,  as  to  modes  of  me- 
dnnical  acikm,  where  we  are  in  total  igno. 
lanoe  of  the  acting  forces ;  and  we  are  called 
on,  where  reasoning  fails,  occasionally  for  an 
oereise  of  foith. 

The  two  systems  may  be  briefly  summed 
opasfoUoiws: 

Aocording  to  the  Undulatory  theory, 
%bt  is  an  invisible  fluid,  present  at  all  times 
ad  in  all  places,  but  which  requires  to  be 
■t  in  motion  by  an  ignited,  or  otherwise 
pioperiy  qualified  body,  in  order  to  make 
ciijects  visible  to  us.  Huygens  believed 
iWt  the  mm  when  it  rose  agitated  this  fluid, 
and  thai  the  undnlaftions  gradually  extended 
IhcnuBelveB  till  they  struck  the  eye  of  the 
yectator  who  then  beheld  the  sun. 

The  Newtonians  maintain,  that  light  is 
aot  a  fluid  per  se,  but  that  it  consists  of  a 
THt  nnmber  of  exceedingly  small  particles 
Aaken  off  in  all  directions  from  the  luminous 
body  with  inconceivable  velocity,  by  a  re- 
{■drive  power;  and  which,  most  probably, 
newer  letum  again  to  the  body  firom  which 
Ik^  were  emitted. 

fight  emanates,  radiates,  or  is  propagated 
turn  all  luminous  bodies  in  straight  lines^ 
nd  in  all  directions,  but,1  perhaps,  not 
equally  in  all  directions.  A  succession  of 
these  particles  is  called  a  ray  of  light,  and 
that  this  ray  must  proceed  in  a  straight  line 
ii  evident  nom  the  following  facts. 

J£  an  opaque  body  be  interposed  between 
the  nn  and  a  Aeet  of  white  paper,  or  other 
object,  it  casts  a  shadow  on  such  object; 
ue,  renders  it  non-luminous.  A  ray  of  light 
wiH  not  pass  through  a  bent  metallic  tube, 
cr  tfatangn  three  small  holes  in  as  many 
pbtw  of  metal,  placed  one  behind  the  other 
at  a  distance^  unless  the  holes  be  situated 
CBctly  in  a  strughl  line.    Moreover,  the 
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shadows  of  bodies,  when  foirly  received  on 
smootli  surfiauies  perpendicular  to  the  line  in 
which  the  luminous  body  lies,  are  similar  in 
figure  to  the  section  of  the  body  which  pro^ 
duces  them,  which  could  not  be,  except  the 
light  were  communicated  in  straight  lines 
fi^m  their  edges  to  the  borders  of  the 
shadow. 

That  light  radiates  from  every  point  of  a 
luminous  body,  may  be  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.  If  a  ray  of  the  sun  be 
admitted  through  a  small  round  hole  into  a 
darkened  room  during  a  solar  eclipse,  and 
received  on  a  white  screen,  the  spot  of  light, 
instead  of  appearing  round,  will  present  the 
appearance  of  the  body  of  the  sun;  t.  e.  it 
will  be  homed.  Now,  if  a  hole  be  made  in 
the  screen  which  receives  the  image  of  the 
sun,  and  the  ray  of  light  be  permitted  to 
pass  through  it  to  a  second  screen,  the  spot 
of  light  will  no  longer  present  the  appear- 
ance of  the  body  of  the  sun,  but  that  of  the 
hole  made  in  the  first  screen.  Again,  take  a 
sheet  of  pasteboard,  and  drill  a  small  hole 
through  it  with  a  needle,  put  a  white  screen 
behind  it,  and  let  the  light  of  a  candle  pass 
through  the  small  hole  to  the  screen;  in  this 
case  we  shall  have  not  a  small  round  point 
of  light,  but  an  exact  image  of  the  flame  of 
the  candle,  inverted  :  if  the  light  from  two, 
four,  or  six  candles,  be  suffered  to  pass 
through  the  same  minute  hole,  we  shall  not 
have  a  brighter,  or  Uirger  spot  of  light,  but 
as  many  distinct  flames  as  tliere  are  candles : 
thus  proving  that  every  physical  point  of  a 
luminous  surface  is  a  separate  and  indeperw 
dent  source  of  light. 

Light  requires  time  for  its  propagation, 
or  takes  time  to  travel  over  space.  Two 
spectators  at  difierent  distances  from  a 
luminous  object  suddenly  disclosed,  will 
not  begin  to  see  it  at  the  same  mathema- 
tical instant  of  time ;  the  nearer  will  see  it 
sooner  than  the  more  remote.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  a  luminous  object  be  suddenly  ex- 
tine^uished,  a  spectator  will  continue  to  see 
it  for  a  certain  time  afterwards,  as  if  it  still 
continued  luminous,  and  this  time  will  be 
loni^r  the  farther  he  is  from  it. 

The  interval  in  question  is,  however,  so 
excessively  small  in  such  distances  as  occur 
on  the  earth's  surface,  as  to  be  absolutely 
insensible ;  but  in  the  immense  expanse  of 
the  celestial  regions  the  case  is  different. 
The  eclipses  and  emersions  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  become  visible  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  sooner,  when  the  earth  is  at  its  least 
distance  from  that  planet,  than  when  at  its 
greatest.  Recent  observations  have  enabled 
astronomers  to  assign,  with  great  precision, 
the  numerical  amount  of  this  inequality,  and 
thence  to  deduce  the  velocity  of  light,  which 
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,  ...  t,vU  Ai  Jv  wte  of  191,515  miles 
^.  >.vy.w.  VHijwt  *>b«rvations  would  lead 
X  o  xv^i'^K**,^  liittt  the  velocity  of  light  is 
.  ..:v\^u»  WH'  K  Uitt  been  found  that  the  light 
A\»  >av'  >i^Lv  lKi»  planets,  and  all  the  fixed 
x.si*  H  -M^vJ^  \*ilh  one  and  the  same  velocity, 
.»K^.^a  kvw^  bodies  are  at  different  and 
x^.Htisv  xlwtAnces  from  us:  hence  we  may 
vNHKiusi**  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  inde- 
Ls'UsW^it  of  the  particular  source  from  which 
A  ^^Miuites,  and  the  distance  over  which  it 
li^^  tmvelled  before  reaching  our  eye. 

^>ine  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  aston- 
\^uug  velocity  of  light,  when  it  is  considered 
that  u  cannon-ball  would  require  seventeen 
voars,  at  least,  to  reach  the  sun,  supposing 
lu  velocity  to  continue  uniform  from  the 
moment  of  its  discharge.  Yet  light  travels 
over  the  same  space  in  seven  minutes  and  a 
half.  Tlie  swiftest  bird,  at  its  utmost  speed, 
would  require  nearly  three  weeks  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  earth.  Li^ht  performs  the  same 
distance  in  much  less  time  than  it  required 
for  a  single  stroke  of  his  wing.  Astronomers 
have  demonstrated  that  light  cannot  possibly 
arrive  at  our  earth  from  the  nearest  of  the 
fixed  stars  in  less  than  five  years,  and  tele- 
scopes disclose  to  us  objects  probably  many 
thousand  times  more  remote. 

When  a  ray  of  light  proceeds  through 
empty  space,  or  in  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
medium,  its  course,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  is  rectilinear,  and  its  velocity  uni- 
form ;  but  when  it  encounters  an  obstacle,  or 
a  different  medium,  it  undergoes  changes; 
and  is  separated  into  several  parts,  which 
pursue  different  courses,  or  are  otherwise 
differently  modified. 

These  changes  are  termed,  reflexion^ 
refraction^  absorption^  dispersion^  and  |)0- 
larization. 

Reflection  is  when  a  ray  of  light  falling 
upon  a  polished  surface  is  repelled  by  it, 
and  pursues  its  course  in  a  right  line  wholly 
extenor  to  the  reflecting  medium.  The  in- 
tensity and  regularity  of  reflexion  at  the 
external  surface  of  a  medium,  is  found  to 
depend  not  merely  on  the  nature  of  the 
medium,  but  very  essentially  on  the  degree 
of  smoothness  and  polish  of  its  surface. 

Refraction  is  where  a  ray  of  light  passes 
obliquely  through  media  of  different  den^ 
sity,  and  is  thus  bent  or  attracted  out  of  its 
course :  it  is  from  this  property  of  light  that 
a  stick  partly  immersed  in  water^  appeal's 
broken. 

Some  portions  of  rays  of  light  become 
scattered  in  all  directions,  one  part  being 
intermitted  into  the  medium,  and  distri- 
buted over  Uie  hemisphere  interior  to  it, 
-while  the  otlier  is  in  like  manner  scattered 
4>ver  the  exterior  hemisphere.    These  two 


portions  are  those  which  render  visile 
surfaces  of  bodies  to  eyes  situated  an} 
with  respect  to  them,  and  are  theref< 
the  utmost  importance  to  vision.  Of 
portions  which  enter  the  medium,  a 
more  or  less  is  absorbed,  stifled,  or 
without  any  further  change  of  direction 
that  not  at  once,  but  progressively,  a 
penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  into  its 
stance.  In  perfectly  opaque  media, 
as  the  metals,  this  absorption  is  tota 
takes  place  within  a  space  less  than  vi 
appreciate;  still  there  are  good  reaso 
supposing  that  it  is  gradual. 

Transparent  bodies,  on  the  contrary, 

the  rays  of  light  to  pass  freely  througl 

substance,  or,  it  may  be,  between  thei 

tides;  and  the  transparency  is  said 

more  or  less  perfect,  according  as  a  c 

or  less  portion  of  the  light  which 

them,  finds  its  way  through.    Among 

derable  bodies,   we  know  of  none 

transparency  is  perfect.     Whether  it  I 

some  of  the  rays  in  their  passage  enc 

bodily  the  particles  of  the  media,  ai 

thereby   reflected;    or,   whether  the 

stopped  or  turned  aside  by  the  forces 

reside  in  the  molecules,  or  ultimate 

of  bodies,  without  actual  encounter,  or 

wise  detained  or  neutralized  by  them 

tain  it  is,  that  even  in  the  most  rare  o 

sparent  media,  such  as  air,  water,  anc 

a  beam  of  light  intromitted,  is  gra 

extinguished,  and  becomes  more  and 

feeble  as  it  penetrates  to  a  greater 

within  them,  and  ultimately  becom 

faint  to  affect  our  organs.    Thus,  i 

tops  of  very  high  mountains,  a  much 

multitude  of  stars  is  visible  to  the  nal 

than  in  the  plains  at  their  feet ;  th< 

light  of  the  smallest  of  them  being  toe 

reduced  in  its  passage  through  the 

atmospheric  strata,  to  affect  the  sigh 

Olbers  has  even  supposed  the  same  1 

good  with  the  imponderable  media  ( 

of  the  celestial  spaces,  and  conceives 

be  the  reason  why  so  few  stars  (noi 

than  about  ten  millions)  can  be  se( 

the  most  powerful  telescopes. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIOl 

The  mean  temperature,  from  No 
20th  to  December  31st,  1831,  was 
grees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
maximum,  which  was  56  degrees 
place  on  November  23d  and  Decern) 
when  the  direction  of  the  wind  on  bo 
was  south-westerly;  the  maximum 
was  30  degrees,  took  place  on  De 
25th,  when  the  direction  of  the  wi 
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soath.ea8ter1y.  The  range  of  the  therroo. 
meter,  during  the  above  period,  was  26 
degrees;  and  the  prevailing  wind  south- 
west. The  direction  of  the  wind  has  been 
south-westerly,  fifteen  days;  westerly, nine; 
Dorth-westeriy^  six  ;  north-easterly,  five  ; 
southerly,  three;  south-easterly^  two;  and 
northerly,  two. 

The  mean  temperature  of  November  was 
42  degrees,  and  of  December  44  degrees ; 
the  prevailing  wind  being  west  during  the 
Ibnner  monUi,  and  south-west  during  the 
latter. 

Fog  was  prevalent  on  the  following  days, 
November  28th,  December  3d,  and  24th 
to  27th.  During  the  latter  days,  it  oc- 
corred  with  scarcely  any  intermission ;  and 
was  very  dense  on  the  evenings  of  the  24th, 
25th,  and  26th. 

December  7th  and  12th  were  distinguish, 
ed  by  considerable  gales  of  wind. 


W^f^VS. 


THE  TULIP  AND  THE  ROSE. 

A  FABLB. 

A  Tulip,  which  i»  prized  by  most, — 
A  scentleiis  flower  of  lovely  hue, 

Which  some  pronounce  the  garden's  boast. 
Upon  a  blooming  flower-bed  grew, 

And  on  its  tall  and  slender  stem 

DisplayM  its  gaudy  diadem. 

One  morn,  as  she  unclosed  her  eye. 
And  look'd  abroad  in  haughty  pride, 

Near  to  her  bed  she  did  espy 
A  Rose,  full-blown,  and  throwing  wide 

A  fragrance  to  the  morning  air. 

Which  the  proud  Tulip  could  not  bear. 

Ah  me !  she  cried,  what  scent  is  here. 
Which  thus  pollutes  the  breath  of  morn  ?- 

Nay,  nay,  dear  sister  Rose,  forbear  ! 
Then  tossed  her  gaudy  head  in  scorn ; 

And  then,  the  noitome  smell  to  stop. 

She  closed  her  crimson  petal  up. 

The  Roee,  who  eould  not  brook  the  taunt. 
Replied,  while  anger  stung  her  breast, 

"Thou  foolish,  envious  thing,  avaunt ! 
That  sneei^st  at  merit  unpossest 

By  thee,  and  all  thy  worthless  tribe— 

Go  to  I  I  scorn  thy  harmless  gibe. ' 

"Nay,  nay."  tfie  Tulip  straight  exclaim'd, 
"  No  harm,  dear  sister  Rose,  is  meant ; 

Why  is  your  breast  with  gall  inflamed  ? 
You  boast  tome  beauty  I  but  this  scent 

Is  here  a  nuisance — pray  attend 

To  decency,  and  I'm  your  friend." 

'*Some  beauty  t"  said  the  Rose,"  yes— la! 

Such  as  the  sweetest  kiss  insures. 
Ton  boati  a  little,  too ;  but,  ah  1 

What's  beauty,  with  a  breath  like  yours  ^ 
Where,  if  a  suitor  touch  your  lip, 
The  breath  of  poison  he  will  sip. 

**  And  now,  good  madam  Tnlip,  list ; 

By  fairest  hands  I*m  oft  carest. 
Am  by  the  lipa  of  beauty  kiss'd. 

Anil  And  a  throne  on  Celia's  breast ; 
White  yon  are  view'd  with  scornful  brow- 
Tour  aU  eoositts  In  outward  akotcJ' 


*'  I,"  Bft!d  tlie  Tulip."  on  these  banks 
In  varied-colnur'd  vest  am  speri — 

Behold  t  we  stand  in  martial  ranks — 
Of  all  these  vassals  1*m  the  queen  I 

Above  them  all  1  rear  mv  head, 

I  nod,  and  lo,  I  am  obey  d  ! 

**  While.you  upon  an  hateful  thorn 
Are  doom*d  to  hang  your  drowsy  head. 

You  ope  your  gaping  eye  at  morn — 
At  night  you're  number'd  with  the  dead — 

That  stench  again  you  waft  this  wav ; 

Dear  sister,  have  some  mercy,  pray  V* 

0  Pride  I  thou  base  perfidious  guest. 
That  thou  couldst  from  thy  throne  be  hurlM ! 

And  thou,  rank  Envy,  from  thy  nest 
Be  hooted  round  a  clamorous  world  I 

That  jarring  discord  thence  might  cease. 

And  friendship  live,  and  love  increase. 

8o  high  the' contest  rose  at  length. 
Between  these  flowers  of  high  pretence. 

That  each  had  almost  spent  its  strength 
In  ire  and  vaunting  eloquence  ; 

While  Boreas  heard  each  hot  dispute, 

And  vowM  he'd  strike  at  Envy's  root. 

"  ril  end  this  warm  debate,"  he  said  ; 

Then  sweird  his  ample  cheeks,  and  blew 
A  sudden  blast  across  the  bed 

AH  where  the  gaudy  Tulip  grew— 
The  Tulip  bow'd  its  trembling  head. 
It  snapt— 'twas  number*d  with  the  dead! 

The  Rose  beheld  its  fatal  fall 
With  half  a  laugh  and  half  a  sneer  ; 

In  mockery  at  its  fate  withal. 
She  waved  her  head  above  its  bier ; 

Stern  Boreas  saw  the  shameful  deed. 

And  vow'd  that  she  the  next  should  bleed. 

Again  his  ample  cheeks  he  filVd, 

And  through  the  rose-bush  rudely  pass'd ; 
The  deed  was  done — now  he  beheld 

Her  leaves  all  scattered  in  the  blast. 
Which  to  the  Tulip  form*d  a  bed 
Whereon  to  rest  its  dying  head. 

Near  Hetlifeu.  Thos.  Cbosslby. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM— TO 
MISS  B.,ON  HER  BIRTH-DAY. 

Since  Kfe  is  hut  a  vapour, and  time  is  on  the  wing. 
Forgive  me  if  I  take  my  harp,  and  touch  a  solemn 

string. 
For  while  we  all  are  hastening,  each  to  his  closing 

day, 
I  dare  not  waste  a  moment,  or  throw  an  hour  away. 
Full  well  I  know  that  albums,  too  often  do  contain 
Such  lines  as  pufl'the  heart  with  pride,  and^make 

the  careless  vain. 
And  many  of  the  writers  have  made  it  all  their  care. 
To  lavish  empty  flattery,  and  praises  light  as  air : 
But  whilst  loccupy  in  thine  a  pure  nnblemish'd  page. 
My  counsels  shall  be  8eriou8,thougli  not  the  words 

of  age. 

This  dav  thou  wilt  commemorate,  thy  long  past  day 

of  birth ; 
And  surely,  then,  thy  musings  should  tarry  not  on 

earth : 
ForGod'the  Lord  invites  thee,  to  send  thy  thoughts 

above ; 
And  while  he  stoops  to  notice,  he  piMffers  thee  his 

love. 
Ob !  seize  the  hand  held  out  to  guide  to  yonder 

world  so  bright. 
Where  all  is  heaven  and  happiness,  where  all  is 

joy  and  light. 
Thus  let  this  birth-day  bear  thy  mind  to  glory's 

high  abode. 
And  seal  thee  here  in  covenant  and  union  with  thv 

God. 

How  long  thou  wilt  continue  a  pilgrim  here  below. 
It  is  not  mine  to  guess,  for  Goa  alone  can  know. 
But  this  my  earnest  wish,my  earnest  prayer  shall  be, 
That  thy  spirit  may  be  fitted  for  a  bless'd  eteri 
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And  tlien,«b«u)d  blrth-daTs  o'«t  iby  b«ad  in  quick 

succfision  roll* 
They  will  but  urge  ttiee  onward*  to  the  blrth-day 

of  thy  soul. 
And  when  thine  earthly  birth-days  ehall  hert  for 

erer  cease. 
May  bands  of  angels  waft  thee  toeTerlastinf  peaee. 

Chelnuford,  April  25. 1831. 


THE  INFANT  8MILS. 

That  smile  aCFords  a  transient  gleam* 
Of  purity  and  bliss  supreme. 

That  once  in  Eden  bloomed ; 
Ere  bright  perfection  6ed  from  earth. 
And  sin  ana  sorrow  marked  our  birth. 

Or  death  his  power  assumed. 

If  thou  should'st  hasten  to  the  tomb. 
Sweet  innocent !  who*d  dare  to  doom 

Thy  soul  to  endless  wo  ; 
When  Christ  declares,  in  words  of  love, 
"Of  sncfh  consists  the  world  above," 

Enough  for  as  to  know. 

It  would  be  hard  indieed  to  part 

With  tb«e,  sweet  treasure  of  my  heart  1 

To  me  so  kindly  given  : 
Yet,  if  that  smile  in  death  should  sleep, 
I  w  ould  not  in  despondence  weep. 

It  must  awake  in  heaven  I  R.  S. 


LINES  ON  FINDING  TWO  HUMAN  FORE. 
TBBTH,  IN  THE  CHURCH  YARD,  AT 
BATLEY. 

TiMF  was,  when  yon  adorn'd  the  corallip, 
And  grac'd,  perhaps,  lovM  beauty's  winning  smile. 
While  some  enraptur'd  swain  might  sigh  to  sip 
The  nectar'd  tribute  Celia  breathM  the  while. 

Did  youemploy  the  fair-one's daily  care. 
While  on  her  toilette,  tinctures'  brushes  lay* 
Eager  those  fading  charms^till  to  repair, 
Which  time  more  certain  sought  to  rend  away? 

And  was  yonr  once  poeaessor*  haughty,  proud  ?— 
Scorn'd  she  the  meaner  forms  which  nature  gave, 
Alas  !  the  face  where  beauty's  radiance  glow'd. 
Has  no  attractions  in  the  gloomy  grave. 

Perchance,  some  ghantly  beggar's  lips  between 
Vou  stood ;— the  child  of  misery  and  wo, 
Where  want  and  sickness  rnl'd  the  awful  scene. 
And  where  the  grinders  had  not  much  to  do. 

Did  you  to  some  harsh  overseer  belong, 
Who  mutter*d  curses*  on  the  vagrant  poor ; 
And  liave  you  sneer'd  upon  the  hapless  throng, 
That,pinch*d  by  hanger,  sought  the  parish  door! 

Claimed  by  some  shrew,  did  you  assist  the  tongue 
In  wordy  warfare  and  the  noisy  strife, 
While  to  her  spouse  full  many  a  peal  she  rung. 
The  eternal  rattle  that  disturb*d  his  life  ? 

Or  did  some  epicure  once  call  you  his. 
Who  Lov'd  the  smoking  board,  and  groaning  spit« 
Who  ask'd  no  higher  heaven,  or  nobler  bliss. 
Than  midst  the  hecatombs  of  meats  to  sit  ? 

Some  gay  Lothario  might  these  relics  bear. 
The  man4>f  bows,  of  compliments,  perfume. 
With  honied  speech,  who  charm'd  the  list'ing  fair, 
And,  like  the  siren,  lur'd  them  to  their  doom. 

Or  have  you  lent  the  pious  preacher  aid. 
The  crowded  llst'ning  audience  to  move. 
While  drest  in  smiles  his  face,  his  tongue  displayed 
The  rich  exuberance  of  a  Saviour's  love? 

Whose  once  you  were— what  your  possessor's  lot« 
Fair,  plain,  rich,  poor,  wine,  or  despotic  he, 
I  cannot  tell ;  the  mortal  now  is  nut. 
And  you  so  valued,  useless  now  I  see. 

From  what  yon  are,  and  what  yon  once  have  been, 
These  serious  lessons  learnt,  may  I  retain. 
Humility  becomes  this  fading  ycene. 
And  pride  is  batefal  in  eorroption^  tmin. 


'TIs  wisdom's  part,  »iooe  man  is  bora  ta  die, 

Tbe  hasty  sojourner  of  life*s  sliort  day. 

To  seek  a  permanent  abode  on  high. 

That  iieavenly  dine  wiiicb  sioBes  bcy<»nd  decay. 


Carlm§kBm  N$m  Matt,  fiemt  Laedt, 


J.W. 


Revibw.— 7%e  Complete  Works  of  Tiuiip 
Doddridge^  D.D,  sn  lufo  Volsp  Royul 
8vo,  fp,  1038 — 1259.  We^tU^  4md 
J)4ivU.  London.  1831. 

Dn.  DoDORiDGc  is  so  w^U  known  te  Ihe 
theological  world,  that  to  mention  his  MiRie 
ii  to  call  forth  a  great  yariety  of  pleanng 
associations.  WiUi  his  valuable  worics, 
every  stadent  for  the  ministry,  aad  every 
profound  inquirer  after  trath,  we  presume 
lo  be  well  acquainted.  Though  ptiMisAied 
at  different  times,  they  have  been  man 
than  half  a  century  before  the  woifd ;  and 
so  long  as  intrinsic  worth  ^hall  prove  a 
passport  to  patronats^e,  they  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

In  most  former  editions,  the  writings  of 
this  eminent  man  were  sold  in  an  expen- 
sive form,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
were  rather  treasured  up  in  tfie  libraries  of 
the  wealthy,  than  dispersed  among  the 
reading  community,  for  whose  edi6cation 
they  were  so  admirably  adapted;  On  (be 
present  occasion,  this  once  insuperable 
barrier  is  broken  down,  and  tlie  entfa^ 
works  of  this  pious,  learned,  and  indefa- 
tigable author,  are  presented  to  tlie  pablic 
in  two  volumes,  at  a  price  whic*i,  inTOrmer 
years,  would  not  have  purchased  his 
Family  Expositor.  From  tne  mrmber  of 
pages  which  each  contains,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  of  no  dimhfiutive  bulk ;  and 
we  may  add,  tliat  each  page  extending 
over  a  large  surface  of  paper,  and,  without 
notes,  containing  about  eighty  lines^  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  whole  will  fomish 
employment  to  many  days  of  close  and 
unremitting  application. 

The  fint  volume  contains  a  ^  lifo  of  the 
Author,"  his  "Family  Expositor,'*  *<A 
Dissertation  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chro. 
nolpgy,"  and  a  copious  inflex.  The  "  Me- 
moir," by  Job  Orton,  may  be  jusdy  ranked 
among  the  best  specimens  of  biography  in 
the  English  language.  The  ^^Faraiij  Ex- 
positor" gives  the  sacred  text  in  the  mai^n, 
and  then  combines  it  with  a  paraphivse,  in 
harmonious  order,  on  all  (he  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  divided  into  shout  8eolions, 
each  of  which  is  followed  by  «  devotional 
improvement  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
which  it  contains.  This  is  a  vrark  of  ines- 
timable value,  and,  without  any  other,  would 
hav^  been  sufficient  to  imm^itaUze  its 
author's  name. 


REVIEW. — PAYSON  S    SERMONS. 
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The  seoood  volume  comprises  the  *^  Life 
of  Colonel  Gardiner,"  Tneological  Lec- 
tures," "Sermons,**  "Hymns,"  "Letters," 
**  Lectures  on  Preaching,"  and  some  mis- 
cellaneous articles.  The  life  of  the  pious 
coiooel  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
observations.  On  perusing  it,  the  reader 
will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Is  not  this  a 
brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  ?**  The  lec- 
tQies  put  on  a  veiy  formal  aspect,  and, 
fiom  die  alterations  in  arrangement  which 
more  modem  times  have  introduced,  ap- 
pear  in  a  kind  of  antiquated  dress.  They 
seem  to  assume  a  roatbematicsl  character, 
aod  to  aim  at  aapecies  of  demonstration,  of 
which  morale  ethical,  and  revealed  subjects 
are  not  always  susceptible.  But  notwiih- 
staading  this  somewhat  obsolete  garb,  they 
display  the  author's  talents  and  researches 
to  a  high  degree  of  advantage ;  nor  is  there 
a  topic  connected  with  the  great  subjects 
of  wbich  they  treat,  on  which  something  of 
coDsideiable  importance  may  not  be  gap- 
tfaered  from  tbem.  The  sermons  are  plain, 
practical,  and  edifying,  and  may  be  sur- 
veyed as  lively  transcripts  of  their  author's 
miod.  The  hymns  are  well  known,  many 
among  them  having  been  transplanted  into 
almost  every  collection  that  has  been  pub- 
lished. His  letters  display  a  great  diversity 
of  talent,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  on  which  they  are 
wiitteo. 

Iliese  two  large  octavo  yolumes,  embo- 
dying all  the  works  of  this  excdlent  author, 
appear  to  be  correctly  and  neatly  printed. 
It  nuiat  have  been  an  undertaking  attended 
with  considerable  expense,  which  nothing 
but  their  sterling  worth  and  long-established 
chaiader  could  have  justified.  But,  from 
tbe  well-known  literary  and  theological 
lepolation  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  the  se- 
rious respect  with  which  tliey  have  uni- 
fmnly  been  received,  the  publisher  can 
bave  little  doubt  of  an  honourable  reim- 
kBsement.  His  sale  may  not  be  so  rapid 
IB  ephemeral  publications  acquire,  which 
bias  for  a  moment,  and  then  disappear  for 
ever — but  it  will  be  permanent ;  and  for 
ages  yet  to  come,  they  will  be  in  continued 
requisition. 

It  woHld  peAaps  be  going  too  fer  to 
pboe  Doddridge  hy  the  side  of  Baxter, 
Ihangh  ^  «ante  of  each  is  immortal ;  and 
wfaea  the  ^  RiK  and  Progress  of  Religion 
in  Ibe  Soid"  hy  the  former,  shall  cease  to 
he  rBBsembeied,  ^The  Saint's  Everlasting 
Bflt"  .of  the  latter,  may  be  considered  as 
trembling  on  the  margins  of  oblivion.  We 
lejoioe  to  find  Ihe  «KMks  of  Dr.  Doddridge 
w  conpKfled,  and  thus  reduced  in 
price,  from  a  full  persuasion  that  they  will 


now  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  many 
readers,  bv  whom  they  were  previously 
unattainable.  We  scarcely  know  any  work 
in  which  £l.  18s.  can  be  more  advanta- 
geously laid  out,  tlian  in  the  whole  works 
of  Dr.  Doddridge. 


Review.— Sfr;7?ons,  bif  the  late  Rev.  Ed* 
ward  Paymn,  iXD.,  Pastor  of  the  Se- 
cond  Church  in  Portland,  in  the  United 
Staies,  8vo.  pp,  508.  Hold$u)orth, 
London,    1831. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed,  respecting 
the  celebrated  George  Whitefieki,  that  his 
oral  discourses  contained  a  pathos,  a  sub- 
limity, and  an  almost  superhuman  corrus- 
cation  of  thought,  whicn  in  his  written 
sermons  can  no  where  be  found.  In  a 
less  eminent  degree,  we  apprehend  that 
similar  remarks  will  apply  to  Mr.  Payson, 
and  to  his  discourses  which  appear  in  this 
volume.  In  both  preachers  there  was  a 
commanding  eloquence,  arising  from  occa- 
sions and  evanescent  circumstances,  which 
manner,  attitude,  tone,  and  impassioned 
energy  might  express,  but  which  no  lan- 
guage can  embody  in  life  and  form.  A 
painter  may  catch  the  colour  of  lightning, 
out  he  cannot  pencil  its  motion,  nor  com- 
municate to  his  canvass  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing an  electric  shock. 

We  have  no  intention,  by  making  these 
remarks,  to  insinuate  any  thing  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  these  discourses.  They  are 
evangelical  in  principle^  practical  in  ten- 
dency, .and,  founded  upon  some  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, enter  deeply  into  what  may  be  justly 
denominated  the  essence  of  Christianity. 
Without  being  philosophically  profound, 
they  display  much  intellectual  aculeness, 
blended  with  a  becoming  zeal,  and  evince 
exemplary  diligence  in  the  Redeemer's 
cause. 

It  appears  from  an  advertisement  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume,  that  the  author,  who 
died  in  1827,  was  among  the  most  popular 
preachers  of  the  United  States,  where  his 
ministerial  labours  were  blessed  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  There  was,  we  are 
told,  in  his  delivery,  '^  an  unaffected  earnest- 
ness, a  glowing  intensity  of  feeling,  a  pecu- 
liarity of  expression  and  utterance,  a  man- 
ner wholly  original  and  undescribable, 
which  will  not  attend  the  perusal  of  his 
discourses.  The  reader  will  not  feel  the 
immediate  influence  of  those  prayers  which 
disarmed  criticism,  and  awed  the  most 
thoughtless,  which  brought  them  directly 
before  Infinite  Majesty,  and  made  them 
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feel  that  they  had  business  of  greater  im* 
portance  than  to  criticize  or  cavil." 

That  such  feelings  would  be  produced 
by  an  energetic  eloquence,  delivering  the 
exalted  sentiments  which  the  following 
words  convey,  on  the  ascent  of  our  Lord 
into  heaven,  we  can  easily  conceive — 

"  As  we  rise,  the  earth  fades  away  from  oar 
view  ;  now  we  leave  worlds,  suns,  and  systems  be- 
hind us.  Now  we  reach  the  utmost  limits  of  crea- 
tion :  now  the  last  star  disappears,  and  no  ray  of 
created  light  is  seen.  But  a  new  light  begins  to 
dawn  and  Drighten  upon  us.  It  is  the  light  of  hea- 
ven, which  pours  in  a  flood  of  glory  from  its  wide 
open  gates,  spreading  continual  meridian  day,  far 
and  wide  through  the  regions  of  ether  and  space. 
Passing  onward  through  this  flood  of  day .  the  songs 
of  heaven  begin  to  burst  upon  your  ears,  and 
voices  of  celestial  sweetness,  yet  lond  as  the  sound 
of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty  thunderings,  are 
beard  exclaiming,  'Alleluia!  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth.*  A  moment  iporp,  and  you 
have  passed  the  gates,  you  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  you  are  before  the  eternal  throne,  you  are  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  all  his  glories 
are  biasing  around  you  like  a  consuming  Are. 
Flesh  and  blood  cannot  support  it ;  your  bodies  dis- 
solve into  their  original  dust,butyour  immortal  souls 
remain,  and  stand  naked  spirits  before  the  great 
Father  of  spirits.  Nor.  in  losing  their  tenements 
of  clay,  have  they  lost  the  powers  of  perception. 
No,  they  are  now  all  eye,  all  ear,  nor  can  you  close 
the  eyelids  of  the  soul,  to  shut  out  for  a  moment 
the  dazzling,  overpowering  splendours  which  sur- 
round you,  and  which  appear  like  light  condensed, 
like  glory  which  may  be  felt.  You  see,  indeed,  no 
form  or  shape ;  and  yet  your  whole  souls  perceive, 
with  instinctive  clearness  and  certainty,  the  im- 
mediate, awe-inspiring  presence  of  Jehovah.  You 
■ee  no  countenance ;  and  yet  you  feel  as  if  a  eoun- 
tenance  of  awful  majesty,  in  which  all  the  perfeo- 
tions  uf  Divinity  shone  forth,  were  bearing  upon 
you  wherever  you  turn.  You  see  no  eye;  and  yet 
a  piercing,  heart-searching  eye,  an  eye  of  omni- 
scient purity,  every  glance  of  which  goes  through 
your  soul  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  seems  to  look 
upon  you  from  every  point  of  surrounding  space. 
You  feel  as  if  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere,  or 
plunged  in  an  ocean  of  existence,  intelligence,  per- 
leetinn,  and  glory;  an  ocean  of  which  your  labour- 
ing minds  can  take  in  only  a  drop  ;  an  ocean,  the 
depth  of  which  you  cannot  fathom,  and  the  breadth 
of  which  you  cannot  fully  explore.  But,whileyou  feel 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  this  infinite  Being, 
your  views  of  him.  so  far  as  they  extend,  are  per- 
fectly clear  and  distinct.  You  have  the  most  vivid 
perception,  the  most  deeply-graven  impressions,  of 
an  infinite,  eternal,  and  spotless  mind,  in  which 
the  images  of  all  things  past,  present,  and  to 
come  are  most  harmoniously  seen,  arranged  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  and  defined  with  the  nicest 
accuracy :  of  a  mind  which  wills  with  infinite  ease, 
but  whose  volitions  are  attended  by  a  power  omni- 
potent and  irresistible,  and  which  sows  worlds, 
suns,  and  systems  through  the  fields  of  space,  with 
far  more  facility  than  the  hnsbandman  scatters  his 
seed  upon  the  earth :  a  mind,  whence  have  flowed 
all  the  streams  which  ever  watered  any  portion  of 
the  universe  with  life,  intelligence,  holiness,  or 
happiness,  and  which  is  still  full,  overflowing,  and 
inexhaustible."— p.  89. 


Review. — Luther's  Table  Talk,  or  some 
choice  Fragments from'fhe  familiar  Dis^ 
course  of  that  godly  and  learned  Man, 
Dr,  martin  Luther.  i2mo,  pp,  348. 
Longman,  London.  1832. 

The  name  of  the  author  will  furnish  con- 
clusive evidence,  that  this  is  a  reprint  of 


what  has  been  long  before  the  world.  We 
learn  firom  the  preface,  that  **  Luther's  Ta- 
ble Talk"  was  first  published  .in  1571 ; 
that  it  was  translated  into  English  in  1651, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  committee  of  pariia- 
ment;  and  that  this  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  original  work.  It  further  appears,  that 
the  materials  of  which  this  volume  is  com- 
posed, were  taken  from  Luther's  lips  in 
common  conversation  when  in  company, 
and  preserved  until  a  sufficient  quantity 
had  been  collected,  to  furnish  out  a  repast 
for  his  numerous  admirers  and  friends. 
"  Luther,"  the  preface  observes, "  seems,  in 
short,  to  have  had  his  Boswell ;  some  hum- 
ble admirer,  who,  like  the  entertaining  bio- 
grapher of  Johnson,  thought  every  thing  of 
value  which  fell,  or  might  have  fallen,  from 
the  lips  of  so  great  a  man." 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  this  volume  embodies  a  col- 
lection that  is  highly  miscellaneous.  The 
articles  are  very  numerous,  and  much  di- 
versified. They  have  all,  however,  a  bear- 
ing, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  popery  and  reformation, 
m  which  the  author's  whole  soul  seemed  to 
be  totally  absorbed.  Scattered  throughout 
these  pages,  we  find  the  sentiments  of  this 
great  man  on  many  topics  of  occasional 
occurrence,  which  could  not  with  propriety 
be  introduced  into  his  regular  Works.  They 
appear  to  have  been  called  forth  by  th6 
contingencies  of  the  moment,  and  to  have 
been  arrested  as  the  fugitive  emanations  of 
a  gigantic  mind.  In  every  sentence,  the 
commanding  inflexibility  which  appears, 
evinces  that  his  character  was  formed  for 
the  great  work  which  God  raised  him  up  to 
accomplish. 

The  reader  is  not,  however,  to  suppose 
that  these  extemporaneous  and  momentary 
efiusions  are  to  be  all  measured  by  one 
common  standard.  They  rise  or  sink  in 
value,  as  the  occasion  was  more  or  less 
imperious,  and  as  the  mind  of  this  christian 
Hercules  was  either  animated  or  depressed 
with  his  subject.  Few  passages,  however, 
appear,  that  we  could  wish  the  selector  had 
suppressed,  all  being  instructive,  spirited, 
and  full  of  vigour. 

Stem  and  inexorable  as  Luther  was,  when 
viewed  as  a  reformer,  in  the]  society  of  his 
friends  he  was  capable  of  unbending,  and 
of  entertaining  them  with  anecdotes  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  his  turbulent  jouraey 
through  life,  and  of  mingling  pleasantries 
of  his  own,  when  occasions  allowed  their 
introduction,  Luther's  Table  Talk,  is.  there- 
fore, a  book,  which  instruction,  information, 
and  rational  entertainment  combine  to  ren- 
der interesting. 


REVIEW. — THORN  ON  BAPTISM — CECIL  S  SERMONS. 
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He V TEW. — Modem  Immersion  not  Scrips 
ture  Baptism,  By  Witiiam  Thorn. 
12mo.  p,  382.  Holdsworth,  London, 
1831. 

The  fiaptist  controversy  may  be  coDsidered 
as  comparatively  of  ancient  date.  Tiie 
above  expression  comprehends  much  more 
than  the  mode  and  subject.  A  considerable 
number  of  men,  professed  teachers  of  the 
christian  faith,  but  who,  on  all  the  vital 
points  of  genuine  religion,  give  an  accom- 
modating interpretation  to  the  holy  scrip, 
tures,  view  baptism  by  water,  and  regene- 
ration, as.  synonymous.  They  admit  of  no 
regeneration  but  that  of  the  administration 
of  baptism : — a  doctrine  more  pernicious 
and  deadly  never  was  taught  even  by  an 
infidel. 

Men  of  principle  and  piety  have,  we 
regret  to  say,  differed  very  widely  on  the 
mode  and  subject  of  baptism.  This  topic 
has  greatly  divided  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  has  contributed  as  much,  if  not  more 
than  any  other  point,  to  cool  the  affections 
of  disciples  to  each  other.  Many  works  of 
considerable  merit  have  been  published  by 
both  parties,  and,  of  late,  more  enlightened 
views,"  as  we  conceive,  of  the  design  of 
christian  baptism  have  been  entertained. 

Ibe  present  work,  by  Mr.  Thorn,  is  con- 
fined to  one  point,  namely,  the  mode  of 
baptism.  Tha^  he  has  done  justice  to  this 
department  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  reading, 
research,  and  universal  application  are  con- 
cerned, even  those  who  differ  from  him  in 
sentiment  cannot  but  allow.  Mr.  Thorn 
sets  out  with  the  assertion,  that  plunging  is 
not  christian  baptism.  He  then  proceeds 
to  establish  this  position.  He  has  examined 
the  works  of  all  the  men  of  eminence  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  on  this  subject;  and  if 
ever  a  writer  made  his  opponents  destroy 
their  own  fortification,  Mr.  Thorn  is  that 
very  man.  It  is  a  question  with  us,  if  any 
man,  living  or  dead,  has  examined  the  Bap- 
tist library  with  more  keenness  and  good 
effect  It  is  indeed  astonishing,  how  he 
has  culled  every  thing  which  tlie  body  has 
to  say  in  favour  of  immersion;  and,  from 
the  ablest  pens  of  this  body,  he  has  for- 
midably assailed  their  positioru 

He  has  in  like  manner  examined  the 
wods  of  the  most  leam^  men  who  main- 
Uin  pouring  as  the  modt  of  baptism.  He 
has  brought  both  classes  into  the  open 
fidd;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
impartial  will  maintain  that,  as  a  general 
in  this  war&re,  he  has  displayed  splendid 
talents. 

We  have  neither  time,  nor  room  to  make 
quotations  firom  the  lK>dy  of  the  treatise; 


neither  would  brief  quotations  do  justice  to 
the  writer.  We  recommend  a  careful  and 
speedy  perusal  of  Mr.  Thorn's  book  to  all 
inquiring  minds  on  the  subject  of  baptism. 
To  students  of  divinity,  and  pastors  of 
churches,  it  is  an  invaluable  treasure.  The 
former  should  not  enter  on  the  duties  of  the 
ministry  until  they  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  leading  sentiments  of  the 
treatise. 

As  a  respectable  author,  Mr.  Thorn  has 
appeared  before  the  public  prior  to  the 
present  work.  His  book  on  the  Sabbath 
contains  a  vast  body  of  useful  information  : 
and  his  late  treatise  on  Tithes,  proves  him 
to  be  a  man  of  great  reading.  His  master- 
piece, however,  is  his  work  on  Baptism. 
In  the  republic  of  letters  his  name  must  be 
permanent,  and  he  has  placed  the  church 
of  God  under  an  obligation,  on  this  subject, 
which  few  other  men  have  done.  We  trust 
it  will  have  a  universal  sale. 


Review. —  Three  Discourses  on  Practical 
Subjects,  By  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
Cecil,  A, M,  12mo.  pp.120.  Crofts. 
London.     1832. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Cecil  was  well  known 
in  the  christian  world  during  his  life,  and 
since  his  death  his  valuable  writings  have 
kept  his  name  in  continual  remembrance. 
These  three  discourses,  we  are  told  in  the 
titlepage,  are  "  now  first  published  ;*'  but 
why  they  were  withheld  from  the  press,  no 
information  is  given.  It  could  not  have 
been  through  the  want  of  intrinsic  merit, 
either  as  compositions,  or  as  inculcating 
unsound  doctrine.  Tliey  are  founded  on 
«  The  Repentance  of  Peter,"  "The  Death 
of  John  the  Baptist,"  and  the  unavailing 
reflection  of  "The  Rich  Man  in  Tor- 
ment." 

These  discourses  are  characterized  by  a 
familiar  energy,  both  in  language  and  sen- 
timent, and  the  topics  of  discussion  are 
exhibited  in  so  limiinous  a  manner,  that 
readers  may  readily  make  an  application 
of  their  import  to  themselves  under  similar 
circumstances. 

From  the  simple  sources  of  the  texts,  the 
author  draws  forth  many  important  sub- 
jects, which  he  elucidates  with  clearness, 
and  applies  with  fidelity.  The  eanestness 
and  affection  which  breathe  throughout  the 
whole  evince  that  "  he  was  serious  in  a 
serious  cause."  In  all  his  delineations  the 
hand  of  a  roaster  is  visible;  and  no  one,  we 
think,  can  read  these  sermons  without  feel- 
ing compunction,  apprehension,  and  a  soli- 
citude for  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 
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Review. — Hintt  to  Fhe  Cttmeg : — (^ 
poMcrt  of  the  Truth;  thou  vAo  neither 
cppote  nor  embrace  it;  Hypocrite$; 
Weak  and  Ineoruitteni  thriitiam ; 
Humblcy  Devout,  and  Hoiy  Chrittians, 
\2nu>,pp.\lA.   Seeley,  London.  1832. 

TkERE  is  a  great  degree  of  earnestness  in 
these  hints ;  and  the  appeals  made  to  scrip, 
ture  authority,  are  both  numerous  and  ap- 
propiriate.  llie  method  adopted  by  the 
author  is  chiefly  hortative,  and  we  give 
him  the  fullest  credit  for  his  sincerity.  The 
greater  part,  however,  of  what  he  has  ad- 
vanced, will  be  influential  only  on  those 
persons  who  profess  to  believe  in  revelation, 
and  to  be  governed  by  its  unerring  dictates. 
Against  such  as  oppose  the  truth  by  deny- 
ing the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  these 
hints  furnish  but  a  scanty  supply  of  argu- 
ment. By  them,  all  that  the  author  has 
advanced  will  be  resolved  into  dogmatism  ; 
and,  secure  in  this  subterfuge,  promises, 
threatenings,  exhortations,  and  expostula- 
tion will  be  permitted  to  plead  in  vain. 

llie  case,  however,  will  be  veiy  different 
with  those  who  acknowledge  the  authenti- 
city of  the  scriptures.  To  nominal  profes- 
sors, whether  indifferent  to  the  experience 
tod  practice  of  the  truths  they  admit,  grown 
Weary  in  well-doing,  or  retaining  the  form 
of  godliness  without  its  power,  these  hints 
are  likely  to  prove  advantageous.  There  is 
an  awakening  heart-«tirring  spirit,  to  such 
^ these,  running  throughout  the  whole;  and, 
if  read  with  seriousness,  and  a  desire  to  be 
benefited,  we  doubt  not  that  this  little 
volume  will  prove  a  blessing. 


Review. — Menial  Recreation ;  or ^  Select 
Maxims,  SfC.  from  Ph'dosophen,  States^ 
men.  Divines,  4c*>  chosen  from  one 
hundred  Authors.  \2mo.  pp,  349. 
Longman.     London.    1832. 

By  whom  these  selections  were  made,  we 
presume  not  to  guess ;  the  preface  being 
without  a  signature,  and  the  title-page 
without  a  name.  This  is,  however,  of  less 
consequence  to  the  reader,  than  to  know 
what  kind  of  maxims  this  volume  contains. 
Selected  from  Grecians,  Romans,  ancient 
-fathers  of  the  church,  Arabians,  Chinese, 
Hindoos,  English,  French,  Scotch,  Spanish, 
and  Italians,  the  variety  is  great ;  and  very 
numerous  are  the  subjects  on  which  these 
maxims  are  brought  to  bear.  Some  few 
among  them  are  of  a  veiy  questionable 
'character,  and  others  are  attributed  to  men 
who  are  not  their  authors — but  the  greater 
portion  is  good ;  and  many,  if  treiisured  op 
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in  the  memory,  would  be  a  vahiiMe  aoqni- 
lition  in  tht  joamey  of  liiiB.  Of  thoe 
maiims  we  now  pwKot  a.  km  to  our  raid- 
ers, and  refer  them  to  the  volume 
these  specimens  have  been  selected  :— 

'*  Anctanf  tmi  PfdJrrM.**— "  Soiim  men  hj 
try  art  only  Um  ahafdow  of  a  miffhty  iMiao.**-~J 

^'  It  U  a  wretched  thing:  to  Uto  ou  tha  flue  of 
oihen."— J'n»«m«/. 

*'  PhikMophy  doea  not  look  into  pedifree ;  aha 
did  not  adoi^  Plato  aa  noble,  but  Am  made  hiaa 
•oeh."— 6^Me«. 

"  Seek  not  for  a  good  man*a  rniHirrn  "  Iwrfij 
Proverb, 

"  The  man  who  pridea  himaelft  oa  a  knif  Hit  of 
ancestry,  without  personal  merit,  may  be  lodMroaaly, 
though  jnetlv,  eomuared  to  a  potat*  plaat*  iIm  bak 
part  of  which  is  andergrtvund.**— B, 

"  Extrmvmgmue  taU  Priiiimiu^:*^'*  Ha   ^ 
not  ecooonBiao  will  have  to  aconiae.'*— CtoMHV . 

**  Prodigality  and  dissipation  at  last  brlntf  a  maa  la 
the  want  of  the  neeeeaarita  of  life ;  ha  ftfla  iMiif»- 
verty,  misery,  and  ahjeet  disgraee ;  ao  thai  aven  Ua 
acquaintance,  fearfU  of  bHng  obUfed  to  raaiaia  la 
him  what  he  haa  aquandMred  with  ^dmm  ar  ^paa 
them,  fly  from  him  as  a  debtor  txtstn.  his  creditors, 
and  he  is  left  abandoned  bjr  all  the  world  "—  Votrntg. 

**  Never  apend  Miehaelmaa  root  in  MidaoBsmer 
moon." 

'*  A  yonng  apendtlnrlft  makea  an  old  baggar.** 

'*  i-hiM."— "  In  Fame's  temple  there  ia  alaivya  a 
niche  to  be  found  for  rich  duncea,^  import  mate 
acoundrela,  or  saeeesafnl  batehera  of  iIm  hoiaaa 
race .  * ' — Zimnumi4m, 

**  AM  faaoe  ia  dangeroaa;  good  brinca  eavy,  bad 
ahanoe." 

"  llie  thirat  fbr  fame  ia  atroagar  Ibaa  tha  dedra 
for  virtue."- a 

•*  Fashumr-**  A  fop  of  flMhion  ia  thea  ■Nreai's 
fHeod,  the  tailor'a  fbol,  and  hie  own  fiaa.** 

"  He  aloue  is  a  man,  who  ean  resist  tha  fpaaiva  of 
the  age,  the  tone  of  fhshion,  with  TigoMNUi  naplieitr 
and  modeat  courage."— /.Mwttr. 


Review. — Sermons  on  various  intereiiing 
occasions,  adapted  for  Families  aid 
Villages.  By  W.  bran^ld.  %voU. 
12mo.  pp.  256—273.  Simpksn  md 
Marshall.     London.  1831. 

• 

If  the  great  mass  of  English  popolatkNi  are 
not  pious,  their  irreligion  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  sermons.  At  all  «ft- 
sons  of  the  year,  both  in  town  and  ooontry, 
in  all  shapes,  and  at  all  prices,  in  wbkh 
books  appear,  they  continue  to  swarm  fipom 
the  press.  Out  of  this  accumnlated  and 
accumulating  aggregate,  many  are  wotih- 
less,  many  are  useless,  and  manr  are  per- 
nicious ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  tte  a 
decent  proportion  contain  intrinsic  enri- 
lencies,  and  inculcate  doctrines  and  preoepCs 
whicli  merit  the  reader's  most  serioiw  con- 
sideration and  practical  regard. 

The  two  volumes  now  on  oar  desk  were 
published  at  different  times;  and  so  faveup- 
ably  have  they  been  received,  that  one  has 
pa^ed  through  four  editions,  and  the  other 
through  two.  This  circumstmoe  ipeoks 
strongly  in  favour  of  these  disconrMa ;  and 
when  It  is  considered  that  they  are  neither 
time-serving  nor  temporizing,  we  cannot  bot 
infer,  that  evangelical  truth  has  still  a  tri- 
umphant number  of  genuine  friends. 

The  subjects  are  greatly  diversified;  bot 
even  when  they  are  historical  and  speoah- 
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^  practicil  Utility  is  alwaji  kept  in  view,  tbey  will  prove  of  incalculable  value  to  tiie 

Dengned  for  familieB  and  villages,  the  Ian-  English  student,  who  improves  this  oppoT^ 

gnge  if  plain  and  ezpresnve.  Its  sentences  tunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 

are  rarely  wrapped  in  obscurity,  and  no  one  these  literary  treasures  of  antiquity, 
need  read  them  twice  to  comprehend  their        We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  this  is 

meining.     Without  being  coarse  or  vulgar,  the  first  time  in  which  these  authors  have 

the  author  seems  to  have  used  plain  words  appeared  in  an  English  dress.    But  we  feel 

fcr  plain jpeople,  and  throughout  his  volumes  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  this  is  the  first 

to  have  fumisbed  evidence,  that  the  sublime  time  in  which  they  have  assumed  such  an 

truths  of  Christianity  may  be  communicated  inviting  aspect,  or  liave  been  presented  in 

intermsof  ferailiar  import,  simply  expressed,  tlie  garb  of  uniformity,  at  a  price  so  low  as 

and  easily  understood.    Even  these  are  no  to  silence  all  pecuniary  objections.    It  will 

coDtemptible  excellencies;  but  we  feel  per-  be  almost  needless  to  add,  tliat  these  are 

mided,  that  the  author  vfoiHd  find  a  higher  works  of  sterling  value,  with  which  many 

giitification   in  learning  that  the  sublime  celebrated  productions  of  the  present  day 

butfas  which  he  inculcates!  are  cordially  re-  can  bear  no  comparison.    Tliey  have  stood 

oeivedy  and  uniformly  practised,  by  all  who  the  test  of  ages,  and  will  retain  tlieir  rank  in 

asy  r^id  his  discourses.  the  great  republic  of  letters,  when  meretri- 

^  cious  ornament  and  artificial    fascination 

shall  cease  to  captivate.    Works  like  these, 

^T /^" 'yy'^y^ t  ^ V V nr'     v* r rTr  *^^^"^ **^®*' venerable authore' names, bring 

v^T,^        Jla/.    AAJ/.    XX 111,  with  them  their  own  recommendation. 
A  A  Jr.    12/m>.     la/py,  London, 

Sevekal  of  the  preceding  volumes  in  this 

leries,  we  have  already  noticed  in  terms  of  Review.  —  Lardners  Cabinet  Library ^ 
well-merited  approbation.  Those  now  be-  Vols.  IV,  V.  VL  VIL  12wo.  Long' 
fore  us  follow  in  the  ranks,  and  bring  before  man,  London,  1831. 
tbe  reading  public  additional  compositions  The  well-earned  reputation  of  Dr.Lardner*s 
of  classic  antiquity  in  an  English  dress.  Cyclopedia,and  also  of  his  Cabinet  Library, 
The  three  former  include  the  works  of  Tim-  in  many  respects  a  kindred  work,  is  so 
cydides,  and  the  two  latter  enter  on  those  firmly  established,  and  so  generally  allowed, 
oif  Plutarch.  The  feme  of  these  venerable  that  many  remarks  on  the  present  volumes 
authors  is  so  extensively  known,  so  well  will  be  wholly  unnecessary, 
founded,  and  so  justly  appreciated,  as  to  The  fourth  volume  is  an  annual  retro- 
-preclode  all  necessity  for  comment  or  re-  spect  of  public  afiairs  for  1831 ;  it  ranges 
commendation.  Tlie  former  is  from  a  trans-  over  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  furnishes 
lation  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  dean  of  a  compendium  of  all  that  is  most  interest- 
Chester,  and  the  latter  by  John  and  Wil-  ing  and  important,  both  at  home  and 
liam  Lamgliome.  abroad.   The  miseries  inflicted  by  tlie  Rus- 

In  drawing  these  standard  compositions  sians  on  the  unfortunate  Poles,  cannot  be 

from  their  silent  retresits  in  the  libraries  of  read  without  the  mingled  emotions  of  pity 

the  wealthy  and  learned,  and  tlirowing  them  and  indignation. 

into  an  extensive  circulation,  Mr.  Valpy  has  Volume  five  is  a  continuation  of  the  Life 
acted  with  much  literary  patriotism ;  and  we  of  George  IV.,  which,  with  one  that  has 
eaimol  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  his  liberal  preceded,  and  one  that  is  to  follow,  corn- 
exertions  to  difiiise  classical  knowledge  prises  the  whole  biography  of  this  illus- 
throagbout  the  country,  will  receive  that  trious  monarch.  This  volume  extends  over 
patronage. which  he  so  justly  merits.  It  is  the  eventful  period  which  lies  between  1803 
pQMible  that  some  diminutive  beauty  in  and  1814,  and  is  rendered  particularlv  in. 
elegance  of  expression,  some  evanescent  teresting  by  the  great  vicissitudes  of  the 
sparkling  of  thought,  discernible  in  the  ori-  war,  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
fpnak,  may  have  evaporated  in  the  transla-  visit  paid  to  Kngland  by  the  foreign  sove. 
tioo;  but  whoever  compares  them  together,  rei^s. 

will  readily  allow,  that  nothing  of  moment  The  sixth  and  seventli  volumes  are  de- 
has  been  suffered  to  disappear.  voted  to  tlie  history  of  the  Bourbons,  whose 

Prefiied  to  tliese  works  is  an  interesting  names  and  destinies  are  so  closely  con- 

menoir  of  their  respective  authors,  stating  nected  with  tbe  history  of  France,  diat  an 

tbe  age  in  which  tliey  lived,  and  the  occa^  entire  separation  between  them  is  totally 

noa  u£  their  writings.    The  sketches,  in.  impracticable.     Delineating  the  character 

deed,  are  condensed;  but  as  all  the  prom i-  of  an  illustrious  dynasty,  these  sketches 

ncDt  features  are  preserved,  and  dates  are  are  very  amusing  and  instructive ;   but  in 

M»riated  with   events   and   occurrences,  many  cases  we  have  nothing  more  than^ 
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a  closely  condensed  compendium,  which 
but  barely  connects  the  monarch  with  the 
multifarious  events  of  his  reign.  Enough, 
however,  appears  in  the  early  history  of 
this  royal  tribe,  to  evince,  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  their  reigns  were  disfigured 
with  every  species  of  despotism  ;  with 
wantonness  that  triumphed  in  the  miseries 
it  inflicted,  and  cruelties  which  human 
nature  should  both  shudder  and  blush  to 
own. 

It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  tremend- 
ous but  purifying  tempest  of  the  ever- 
memorable  revolution,  that  the  morning  of 
liberty  begins  to  dawn,  and  even  this  fre- 
quently appears  enveloped  in  clouds  which 
threaten  even  a  darker  night.  The  scum, 
however,  which  had  been  gathering  for 
ages,  was  broken  by  this  eventful  hurricane ; 
and  recent  occurrences  tell  the  world,  that 
it  is  only  on  condition  of  being  transformed 
from  tyrants  into  men,  that  the  Bourbons 
can  hope  to  retain  the  throne  of  regene- 
rated France. 


Review. — Fables,  and  other  Pieces f  in 
Verse,  By  Mary  Maria  Colling. 
With  some  Account  of  the  Author^  m 
Letters  to  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  by 
Mrs.  Bray,  8vo,  pp.  198.  Longman, 
London.     1831. 

A  VARIETY  of  concurring  circumstances 
render  this  publication  one  of  the  most 
interesting  that  we  have  seen  for  many 
years.  Mary  Maria  Colling,  the  author,  is 
a  servant  girl  residing  in  Tavistock,  Devon- 
shire, and  who,  without  ambition  to  be 
known  in  the  world,  composed  these  fables 
for  her  own  amusement,  while  attending  on 
the  duties  of  her  station,  and  quietly  pur- 
suing "the  noiseless  tenor  of  her  way." 
Genuine  talents,  however,  cannot  long  be 
concealed ;  some  favourable  circumstances 
will  occur  to  bring  the  possessor  of  them 
into  notice ;  "  an  insuppressive  spring  will 
toss  him  up  in  spite  of  fortune's  load,''  and 
give  to  sterling  merit  an  opportunity  of 
being  advantageously  known. 

Fortunately  for  Mary  Colling,  she  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mrs.  Bray,  a  lady  well 
known,  and  deservedly  celebrated,  in  the 
literary  world,  as  the  author  of  "The  Tal- 
ba,''  "De  Foix,''  "The  White  Hoods," 
"  The  Protestant,"  <*  Fitz  of  Fitzford,"  and 
other  works,  from  which  she  has  gathered 
lasting  renown. 

Mrs.  Bray,  taking  this  humble  but  meri- 
torious girl  under  her  patronage,  has,  in 
some  letters,  addressed  to  Robert  Southey, 
Esq.,  and  which  are  preyed  to  the  fables, 
given  an  outline  of  her  biography,  which. 


we  presume,  no  person  can  read  without 
feeling  a  lively  interest  in  her  future  wel- 
^e.  The  account  is  written  in  a  pleasing 
and  animated  strain.  It  is  an  animation, 
however,  arising  from  the  £aicts  which  the 
narrative  supplies,  and,  without  any  artifi- 
cial effort  to  solicit  favour,  is  admirably 
calculated  to  disarm  criticism  of  severi^, 
and  to  place  the  fables,  and  their  unpre- 
suming  author,  in  an  amiable  light.  As  a 
specimen  of  her  talents  in  writing  fables, 
we  insert  one,  founded  on  the  following 
circumstance : — 

"  Some  servant  girls  had  a  holiday  given 
them,  that  they  might  go  and  see  their 
friends  at  Plymouth.  They  left  Tavistock 
in  their  natural  character ;  but  on  the  rocMl 
contrived  to  trick  themselves  out  in  some 
casl-ofF  finery,  and  paraded  Plymouth  in 
the  assumed  character  of  ladies.  They 
were  met  by  a  person  who  knew  them,  and 
who  justly  reproved  their  folly.  Mary  Col- 
ling heard  the  story,  and  it  gave  occasion  to 
her  fable  of 

"The  Turkeys  and  the  Gander. 

•*  Three  turkeys  once,  ami.itioas  grown. 

Went  travelling  where  they  were  not  known;    " 

And  each  in  hopes  to  be  admired, 

His  tail  with  peacock's  plumes  attired. 

While  thus  the  journey  they  pursued. 

Their  l>orrowed  beauties  oft  they  viewed  ; 

But,  lo !  by  chance,  to  their  regret, 

Tliey  soon  a  neighbouring  gander  met.  ' 

The  latter,  although  much  surprised. 

His  neighbours  quickly  recognized  : 

'  My  friends/  said  he,'  how  strange  the  sight, 

Your  tails  are  grown  ho  fine  since  night  !* 

The  turkeys  each  assumed  an  air : 

One  said, '  You  don*t  know  who  we  are; 

And  *tis  beneath  ns,  when  »e  wander. 

To  claim  acquaintance  with  a  gander.' 

The  gander  answered, '  Tiiough  you're  crow. 

And  I  am  really  at  a  loss 

What  names  to  call  you,  now  yon  roam, 

l*m  sure  you*re  turkeys  when  at  home.'  ** 

p.  6(1. 

Prefixed  to  this  volume  is  a  portrait  of 
the  author.  The  countenance  is  pleasing, 
and  full  of  interest.  The  engraving  is 
neatly  executed,  and  does  credit  to  the 
artist,  as  well  as  to  the  face  which  be  repre- 
sents. The  list  of  subscribers  is  numerous 
and  highly  respectable,  and  confers  honour 
on  those  whose  benevolence  thus  patroniaBes 
"  merit  in  a  Tow  estate." 


Review.  —  Geographical  Annual;  or.. 
Family  Atlas.  12mo.  Bull.  London. 
1832. 

In  point  of  real  value,  this  annual  far  ex- 
ceeds  any  other  that  we  have  yet  seen,  since 
it  has  been  fashionable  for  delicate  flowers 
to  bloom  in  the  depth  of  winter.  It  con- 
tains a  series  of  maps,  comprising  the 
globe,  its  four  great  sections,  and  most  of 
the  principal  kingdoms  and  empires  scat- 
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lered  over  ihe  hce  of  the  earth.  On  each 
map  we  find  a  multitade  of  figures  which 
refer  to  an  opposite  page,  where  a  brief 
eiplaiiation  of  the  part  is  given. 

The  first  map  presents  to  the  eye  at  one 
fiew,  all  the  principal  mountains  in  the 
world.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, has  each  its  distinct  range,  and  by  the 
scale  of  elevation  graduated  in  the  mar- 
gio,  the  real  and  comparative  height  of  all 
can  be  seen  at  a  single  glance.  This  is 
Mceedingly  valuable  as  an  article  of  refer- 
ence, on  all  occasions  that  may  require  such 
infonnation.  Of  these  mountains,  the  mar- 
gin contains  tlie  names,  and  also  that  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  situated, 
accompanied  with  figures  which  denote 
their  respective  elevations. 

On  another  map,  immediately  facings 
the  preceding,  the  principal  rivers  in  the 
world  are  delineated  in  a  similar  manner. 
Of  these,  the  general  courses  are  marked, 
and  also  the  extent  of  country  is  displayed 
through  which  they  flow,  while  the  names 
of  such  large  towns  and  cities  are  given,  as 
have  been  erected  on  the  banks  by  which 
they  pass. 

The  next  map  presents  to  us  the  princi- 
pal  lakes  in  the  world,  each  occupying  an 
extent  in  proportion  to  its  real  magnitude. 
The  marginal  references  give,  though  brief, 
the  necessary  information. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  includ- 
ing both  land  and  water,  next  appears 
before  us  in  various  positions,  presenting 
three  distinct  aspects  under  which  islands, 
continents,  and  oceans  may  be  contem- 
plated.  These  general  views  despatched, 
the  work  proceeds  in  its  regular  order,  and 
thus  exhibits  in  detail  the  nations  and  em- 
pires that  display  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  on  the  globe. 

That  this  must  have  been  a  work  of 
great  labour  and  expense,  can  no  more  be 
doubted,  than  the  permanency  of  its  prac- 
tical QtiHty  can  be  called  in  question.  The 
irtKt  must  have  laboured  with  diligence 
and  persevering  assiduity ;  but  he  will  have 
the  satis&ctioD  of  reflecting,  that  his  work 
will  endure  for  years  to  come,  aiMl  retain 
its  value  when  the  caprices  of  f^hion  shall 
have  introduced  new  fluctuations  in  floating 
literature. 


Review. — ITte  British  Preacher.  Vol,  IL 
Bvo,  pp»  358.  Westleif  ^  Davit,  London, 
1831. 

TwEMTT-FOCTR  sermous,  by  twenty-four 
diaenting  miotsters,  fiimish  out  the  contents 
of  this  volume.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
andtnralue  the  laboun  of  any  preacher,  but 


vre  are  not  aware  that  these  twenty-four  dis- 
courses contain  in  general  any  superlative 
excellencies,  to  entitle  them  to  this  honour- 
able distinction.  They  inculcate  whole- 
some truths,  both  in  doctrine  and  precept ; 
and  those  among  them  that  are  occasional, 
are  adapted  to  the  subjects  to  which  they 
apply. 

The  fifteenth  sermon,  however,  by  Joseph 
Kinghome,  on  the  separate  state  in  which 
spirits  exist,  we  must  consider  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  above  general  remark.  It  is 
argumentative,  philosophical,  and  rational, 
and  the  steps  by  which  the  author  advances 
to  his  ultimate  conclusion,  need  not  shrink 
from  the  most  rigorous  investigation. 
Thoughts  like  these  are  worthy  of  preser. 
vation,  and  deserving  of  that  extensive  cir- 
culation which  is  acquired  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  press. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  tastes, 
views,  and  habits  of  thinking,  of  persons 
into  whose  hands  this  volume  will  fall,  are 
exceedingly  diversified,  so  that,  what  will 
please  one  will  not  gratify  another.  It 
is  only,  perhaps,  to  a  few  selected  from 
the  many,  that  Mr.  Kinghome's  sermon 
will  appear  in  all  its  value.  A  much 
greater  number  will  find  themselves  at 
home  in  perusing  what  marches  along  the 
common  road.  To  these,  the  greater  part 
of  this  volume  will  prove  an  acquisition. 
With  sermons  of  this  description,  the  reli- 
gious world  is  deluged ;  and  this,  among 
other  reasons,  is  one,  why,  instead  of  being 
estimated  according  to  their  intrinsic  worth, 
they  are  neglected,  unread,  and  forgotten. 


Rev  I  Ew. —  The  Wesley  an  Preacher,  Sher" 
wood  and  Co.     London, 

This  is  a  new  periodical,  which  seems  to 
have  started  into  existence  in  October,  1831 , 
since  which  time  it  has  been  regularly  issued 
in  weekly  numbers  at  three-pence,  and  in 
monthly  parts  at  one  shilling,  each.  In  point 
of  character,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
another  publication,  entitled  ^'  The  British 
Preacher,"  both  being  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary.  There  is,  however, 
this  difierence ;  "  The  British  Preacher"  is 
supplied  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  dissenting  ministers,  while  "  The  Wes- 
leyan  Preacher"  is  composed  entirely  of  ser. 
mons  taken  from  the  lips  of  the  respective 
speakers. 

The  work  before  us,  as  its  title  imports, 
is  exclusively  confined  to  ^the  discourses  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  preachers,  which 
being  extemporaneous  effusions,  may  b^ 
considered  as  exhibiting  &ir  and  t" 
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nohed  'VpMinem  of  thdr  doctrtnes,  flod 
maraefofpnaching.  The  setections  diepend 
entirely  upon  tbe  will  or  fancy  of  the  short- 
band  writers  who  attend  the  chapels  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  down  what  is  delivered. 

To  the  members  of  the  Methodist  society, 
the  individuals  who  compose  their  congre- 
gations, and  to  all  such  as  are  attached  to 
the  doctrines  they  inculcate,  this  promises 
fair  to  be  an  intenisting  publication.  We 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
many  of  those  preachers  whose  discourses 
are  thus  published,  as  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  their  sermons  have  been  reported ; 
but,  so  ht  as  our  observations  extend,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  will 
have  much  reason  to  complain  of  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Review. —  Village  Hymns  for  the  promo^ 
tion  of  Relisious  Hevivalsy  original  and 
seleclecL  By  the  Rev.  Asahel  NettU" 
ton,  M.A.f  Connecticut,  18/ro.  pp.  600. 
Westley  and  Davis,  London,     1832. 

This  compilation  is  of  American  origin, 
where  it  has  been  in  extensive  circulation 
for  several  years.  By  the  Rev.  Austin 
Dickinson  it  has  lately  been  brought  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  under  his  superintendence 
an  edition  now  appears  in  English  type. 

We  are  informed  in  the  preface,  that 
about  one  hundred  of  these  hymns  are  ori- 
ginal ;  others  are  collected  from  American 
compositions,  which  have  long  appeared  in 
other  publications;  and  many  are  from 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Cowper,  Newton,  and 
other  celebrated  autliors  of  our  own 
country. 

Why  these  hymns  should  appear  in  im- 
mediate association  with  religious  revivals, 
we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  disco\i^er.  We 
have  found  but  few  among  them  that  can 
be  said  to  have  any  immediate  connexion 
with  extraordinary  excitements,  unless  it  be 
the  cheerful  metre,  which,  united  to  a  lively 
tune,  may  vibrate  in  unison  with  that 
ardent  flow  of  spirits  which  on  such  occa- 
sions animates  the  soul.  But  without 
looking  to  any  particular  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  we  perceive  not  why  nearly 
all  these  hymns  may  not  be  used  like 
others,  on  ordinary' occasions,  by  all  who, 
according  to  their  degree  of  experience, 
worship,  or  desire  to  worship,  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

On  hymns  bearing  the  names  of  Watts, 
Wesley,  and  others,  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated, it  will  be  needless  to  make  any 
observations.  Those  of  tmnsatlantic  origin 
are  highly  respectable,  and  worthy  of  the 
company  in  which  they  are  found.    They 


breathe  a  spirit  of  piety,  in  tabgtmge  tiiat  is 
zealous  but  not  intemperale,  ardmt  but  net 
enthusiastic,  and  animated  without  wild 
extravagance.  Few  expressions  appeaor  ia 
any,  which  so  overstep  the  bounds  df  mo- 
deration and  prudence,  as  to  compel  tliehr 
authors  to  ask  the  aid  of  hyperbole,  lo 
justify  the  extremes  into  vdrich  they  have  • 
been  hurried.  In  arrangement  and  claisi- 
fication,  perhaps,  some  beneficial  alterations 
might  be  made,  bat  this  is  a  subject  of 
minor  consideration.  As  the  volume  now 
stands,  it  is  a  neat  and  valuable  vollection 
of  hymns. 


Review. —  The  TUgrinCs  Progress, Jrom 
this  World  to  that  which  is  to  Come,  p[C, 
By  John  Bunyan,  12mo,  pp,  378. 
Religious  Tract  Society,  London,  1831. 

To  say  that  this  is  a  new  edition,  will  ex-- 
cite  very  little  surprise  among  any  of  out 
readers,  for  most  of  them  know  that  this, 
book  has  bad  more  new  editions  than  evsc^ 
its  author  had  new  coats.  It  may,  perhapi^, 
be  doubted,  if  any  other  book  whioh  £i)g-, 
land  has  ever  yet  produced,  has  obtained 
so  extensive  a  circulation  as  this  beautiful 
allegory ;  and  we  may  add,  that  we  scarcely . 
know  any  one  more  deserving  of  this.popur 
lar  honour. 

This  edition  is  neatly  got  up,  has  many 
well-executed  and  appropriate  engravings, 
with  occasional  notes  in  the  margin.  £x*. 
temally  it  is  decorated  with  a  gilt  label,; 
and  few  persons  need  be  told,  that  the. 
Pilgrim's  Progress  is  neariy  all  gold  within^ 
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1.  The  Harmonicon,  Nos,  46,  47,48, 
for  October,   November,  and  December, 

1831,  (Longman,  London,)  contain,  Ite 
most  of  their  predecessors,  much  interesting' 
matter  for  all  the  lovers  of  musical  scienoe.  1^ 
Harmonicon  not  only  displays  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  music  ift 
general,  but  concentrates  within  its  pages 
the  present  state  of  this  soothing  cncbaa- 
tress  throughout  the  civilised  world,  i&eeaf 
anecdotes  and  incidents,  both  instructive 
and  amusing,  are  related  of  individuals  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  the  tablets  of  immor* 
tality.  The  Harmonicon  is  a  highly  re- 
spectable publication,  not  likely  to  be  lost 
on  the  stream  of  time. 

2.  A  Course  of  Lessons  I'n  French  Ia* 
tertUure,  Sfc,  selected  from  the  mosi  ceie^ 
brated  French  Authors,  (Joy,,  liotidooy)  It 
thus  explained  in  the  preface*  <  The  'Salt 
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pvt  conftuns  m  mUrlimear  tmiulAtioD,  both 
liAenii  and  firee  in  the  same  Hoe.  Theiecood 
ptft  contains  on  the  opposite  pages,  a  literal 
translation  of  each  word ;  and  the  distinction 
between  the  idioms  is  shown  by  means  of 
words  in  italic*  and  parentheses.  In  the 
third  part,  the  author  has  given  a^/ree  trans- 
lation on  opposite  pages ;  and  in  the  fourth 
party  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  most  difficult  words  and  phrases. 
To  the  professions  thus  made,  the  author 
has  so  fully  adhered,  that  his  book  may  be 
justly  considered  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
all  who  are  learning  the  French  language. 

3.  Omnipotence,  a  Poem,  by  Richard 
Jarman,  (Chappell,  London,)  has  a  startling 
aspect.  Young  poets,  and  poets  whose  ge- 
nius can  scarcely  rise  to  mediocrity,  seem 
hardly  aware  of  the  hazard  they  run,  when 
attempting  to  scale  the  mountains  of  omni- 
potence, or  to  drop  their  plummets  into  the 
abysses  of  infinity.  The  subject  of  this  poem 
is  'so  grand,  that  gigantic  powers  are  de- 
manded to  do  it  justice,  and  even  to  meet 
general  expectation.  This  poem  contains 
some  decent  lines,  but  the  author's  abilities 
are  onequal  to  the  sublime  task  he  has  un- 
dertaken. 

4.  Report  of  the  Meetings  for  the  Ce- 
leffration  of  the  Sunday  School  Jubilee, 
Sept,  14, 1831,  (Depository,  London,)  gives 
a  luminous  and  faithful  account  of  the  trans- 
actions, both  in  town  and  many  places  in  the 
coontiy,  connected  with  the  above  memora- 
ble event.  The  total  amount  of  money  col- 
lected on  the  occasion,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  is  stated  to  be  £2,084. 5s.  8^d. ; 
but  from  several  places  no  returns  had  been 
received  when  this  report  was  printed. 

5.  Nicotiana,  or  the  Smoker*8  and 
Snuff-takers  Companion,  by  Henry  James 
Metier,  Esq.  (Wilson,  London,)  is  a  kind  of 
montnel  humorous  composition,  which,  by  a 
mock  attempt  to  praise  smoking,  chewing. 
Hid  snnfiteking,  holds  up  these  filthy  prac- 
tioes  to  ridicule  and  contempt. 

6.  An  Earnest  Appeal  to  every  Lover  of 
his  Cmmtry,  on  the  Necessity  of  forming 
Atsoeiaikmi  in  every  Town^  for  providing 
AUotwients  of  Land  for  the  industrious 
Pfop,  (Relfe,  London,^  is  founded  on  ge- 
mhie  philanthropic  principles.  From  the 
MMtments  given,  it  appears  that  experiments 
have  been  tried  in  many  places,  with  great 
fBceesi ;  and  the  author  seems  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  an  extension  of  the  system 
wtRdd  relieve  the  coontry.  His  observations 
00  thb  important  subject  are  deserving  of 
voy  serioQS  attention. 

7.  The  Voice  of  Humanity,  No.  VL 
(Kiri)e^  London,)  has  already  awakened  a 
Mrong^ling-of  eompaasion  towards  the 


brute  creation.  £ach  wmibar  of  flhii  vNMrk 
brings  some  new  ttft>city  lo  liehty  at  which' 
unbnitalized  human  nature  blushes  and 
revolts.  Until  these  numbers  made  their 
appearance,  no  one  would  have  conceived 
that  such  monsters  in  human  form  were  in 
existence,  as  its  articles  bring  before  the 
public.  But  when  such  miscreants  as 
Bishop  and  Williams,  who  have  lately  ex;- 
piated  their  offences  on  the  gallows,  can  bo 
found  to  murder  their  own  species,  the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  tortured  animals  will 
be  heard  in  vain,  by  those  who  inflict  the 
torments  which  extort  them. 

8.  Speech  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Collins  at  the 
the  Adjournment  of  first  Public  Meeting 
of  the  Temperance  Society,  July  5,  1831j 
(Bagster,  London,)  advocates  with  much 
ability  this  noble  institution;  at  which 
drunkards  may  sneer,  and  the  keepers  of 
gin-shops  rail.  It  has  betn  proved  by 
melancholy  experience,  that  when  an  at- 
tachment to  spirituous  liquors  unfortunately 
gains  an  ascendancy,  moderation  becomes 
a  word  without  a  meaning.  For  inveterate 
habits,  abstinence  is  the  only  cure.  Drunk- 
enness is  a  demon ;  and  this  kind  goeth 
not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting, 

9.  Eminent  Piety  essential  to  Eminent 
Usefolness,  a  Discourse  by  Andrew  Reed, 
(Westley,  London,)  was  peached  at  ihe 
anniversary  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, May  11,  1831;  since  which  time, 
it  has  passed  through  three  editions.  This 
circumstance  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  the 
public  confidence  placed  in  the  author*s 
talents.  The  discourse  is  not  unworthy  ot 
the  patronage  which  it  has  obtained  ;  and 
few,  we  believe,  who  either  heard  it  deliver- 
ed,  or  have  since  read  it,  will  say  that  public 
confidence  has  been  misapplied. 

10.  The  London  Medical  Gazette,  No. 
VIIL,  (Longman,  London,)  contains  many 
valuable  articles  on  medical  science.  It  is, 
however,  a  periodical  that  must  derive  its 
chief  support  from  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
fession; among  whom,  we  expect,  it  will 
find  many  friends,  as  it  will  enable  them 
to  communicate  their  observations  on  such 
occurrences  and  passing  events  as  may  hap- 
pen to  fall  under  their  notice.  Such  worics 
are  calculated  to  elicit  much  useful  know- 
ledge, of  which  the  afflicted  will  reap  the 
advantage. 

11.-4  Letter  to  a  Friend,  containing  a 
fow  Heads  for  consideration  on  Subjects 
that  trouhte  the  Church,  by  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  (Crofts,  London,)  bears  almost 
exclusively  on  the  wild  dreams  that  visit 
and  disturb  Mr.  Irving*s  church.  It  justly 
exposes  the  absurdities  connected  with 
^*  ttie  unknown  tongues,"  which  woold  ^'** 
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of  themselves  if  people  would  but  let  them 
alone. 

12.  The  Church  Revived  without  the 
aid  of  Unknown  Tongues  ;  a  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Scots  Church,  Swallow 
Street f  hy  Robert  Burns.  J),  D,  F.  S.  A,, 
(Douglas,  London,)  is  an  article  that  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  preceding.  It 
is,  however,  more  argumentative ;  and  in- 
directly investigates  the  wild  pretensions  of 
these  visionaries  on  more  extensive  grounds, 
and  points  out  their  unfounded  claim  to 
respect  by  an  appeal  to  the  test  of  scripture. 
The  preface  is  strong  and  pointed.  The 
discourse  is  practical  and  cautionary,  and 
worthy  of  being  presented  to  the  public 
from  the  press. 

13.  Hymns  and  Evangelical  Songs^  hy 
John  Bulmery  Fifth  Edition^  (Woods- 
worth,  London,)  comprise  some  pretty 
compositions  for  children ;  by  many  of 
whom,  we  doubt  not,  tliey  have  been,  and 
will  be,  read  with  much  advantage. 

14.  Some  Account  of  Elizabeth  Myers, 
(Baisler,  London,)  a  pious  girl,  whose  life 
and  experience  will  be  rendered  useful  to 
such  as  read  it  with  sincerity.  She  was 
taught  in  Paddington  Sunday  school,  and 
was  an  honour  to  the  institution. 

15.  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Numbers 
89,  90,  and  91 ,  still  continues  to  '^  hang  on 
the  broken  rear  of  the  enemy  insulting." 
Let  the  advocates  for  the  continuance  of 
slavery  read,  in  number  89,  "  A  view  of 
Jamaica  jails,'*  and  then,  if  able,  look  their 
honest  countrymen  in  the  face  without  a 
blush.  To  these  horrible  dens,  the  dun- 
geons of  Antigua  furnish  a  suitable  coun- 
terpart. 

16.  21ie  Pulpit ;  Fart  III.  of  Vol 
XVI IL,  (Harding,  London,)  continues, 
as  usual,  to  support  its  creditable  character. 
Among  the  seven  sermons  which  it  con- 
tains, one  on  the  gift  of  tongues,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Irving,  will  be  found  the  most 
remarkable. 

17.  The  Necessi  y  of  Moral  Reform, 
a  Sermon,  by  William  Naylor,  (Mason, 
London,)  though  availing  itself  of  a  once 
d^raded,  but  at  present  popular  term,  has 
litUe  or  nothing  to  do  vnth  the  great  poli- 
tical measure,  now  agitated  with  so  much 
intensity  of  feeling  and  interest.  The 
author  justly  considers,  that  nothing  but 
timely  repentance,  and  moral  reformation, 
can  avert  the  awful  judgments  of  the  Al- 
mighty, now  impending  over  our  guilty 
nation  with  such  portentous  menaces. 
These  important  topics  are  uniformly  en- 
forced throughout  this  discourse,  by  reasons 
that  are  commanding,  motives  that  are  in. 
fiuential;  and  authority  that  is  divine.    Mr. 


Naylor's   observations  are  well  deserving 
the  deep  attention  of  every  serious  reader. 

18.  ^  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  late 
Brislol  Riots,  by  W.  R.  Baker,  (Hamil- 
ton, London,)  proceeds  upon  tlie  broad 
principle,  that  ignorance  and  intemperance 
are  the  sources  of  a  nation's  calamities,  and 
prepare  their  common  victims  for  the  per- 
petration of  every  crime.  Hence  the  au. 
thor  infers  the  necessity  of  such  early  and 
extended  education,  as  shall  imbue  the 
moral  powers  with  right  principles  of  ac- 
tion, and  cultivate  habits  of  sobriety  and 
order,  as  that  which  can  alone  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  evils  which  are  here  de- 
plored. The  riots  in  Bristol  he  attributes 
to  ignorance  and  drunkenness,  and,  by  a 
process  of  plain  reasoning,  he  traces  to  the 
same  causes  all  the  awful  consequences 
that  may  be  expected  to  follow.  It  is  a 
well-timed  discourse,  abounding  in  whole- 
some advice,  and  practical  observations. 


GLEANINGS. 

Mechanical  Pojcer  of  Detonating  Powders. — Cbtmiltiy 
famishes  us  with  the  meaus  of  calling  into  aodden 
action  forces  of  a  character  infinitely  more  tremen- 
dous than  that  of  gunpowder.  The  terrific  Tiolenceof 
the  diflferent  fulminating  compoaitioos  is  such,  that 
thev  can  only  be  compared  to  those  untameable  ani- 
mals, whose  ferocious  strength  has  hitherto  defied 
all  useful  managemefitj  or  rather  to  spirits  eToked  by 
the  spells  of  a  magician,  manifesting  a  destmetire 
and  unapproachable  power,  which  makes  him  but  too 
happy  to  close  his  book,  and  break  his  wand,  as  the 
price  of  escaping  unhurt  from  the  storm  he  has  rsised. 
Such  powers  are  not  yet  subdued  to  our  purpoefs, 
whatever  they  may  hereafter  be;  but.  in  the  expansiTS 
force  of  gases,  liberated  slowly  and  manageably  from 
chemical  mixtures,  we  have  a  host  of  inferior,  yet 
still  most  powerful,  energies,  capable  of  being  en- 
ployed  in  a  Tariety  of  useful  ways,  according  to  emcr 
gencics.— //erJc/Mrx  Discourse  on  Natwat  PMoMfkg. 

Ferocitp  in  Sport.— \itro  compelled  a  great  nnmber 
of  equestrians  and  senators  to  ught  in  the  aliens,  both 
against  one  another  and  with  wild  beasts.  The  ea* 
peror  Commodus  exhibited  in  his  own  person  the 
gladiatorial  art,  the  rage  for  which  finally  became  !• 
ungovernable,  that  not  only  did  men  of  rank  spon- 
taneously mingle  in  the  infamous  combatA  of  the 
arena,  but  even  women  so  far  forgot  tb«>ir  tex,  and 
all  regard  to  common  decency,  as  to  fif  ht  with  oM 
another  before  the  assf  mbled  populace  of  Kome. .  Lit 
this  vilifying  efiiect  of  the  gladiatorial  showab«>ad> 
duced  as  a  signal  refutation  of  every  modaro  Punyi 
who  ^ould  maintain  that  the  public  mind  deriTss  a 
proper  hardihood  and  manly  courage  trom  an  indnl. 
gence  in  crnel  and   barbarous  ^wrta.    Ferocity  it 

aoite  compatible  with  cowurdice  and  serriUtyi  Car 
leae  very  Romans  were  the  most  abieet  ilcvoiu 

Effvptian  Ideas  qf  Good  Comuxions.—*'  Wt  oomel«4l 
this  chapter  with  a  remark,  truly  charactorittie  of  tM 
manners  of  modern  Eejrpt,  and  of  the  foeltag*  wWk 
were  engrafted  npon  the  minds  of  the  higher  eltia  kf 
the  long  continued  sway  of  the  Mamlooks.  "  "- 
the  reign  of  the  present  Tioeroy,  it 


eren  among  a  people  rigidly  attached  to  the  diatbitt. 
tioos  of  hereditary  rank,  to  reserve  their  highall 
respect  for  the  purchased  slave  whose  relatioaa  wen 
unknown,  and  whose  bravery,  or  other  peiaemi 
qnalitiea,  had  raised  him  to  the  first  honooim  te  M 
country.  General  Rem  ier  meotiona,  that  he  bM 
heard  eren  'J'urkish  officers  say  of  pereons  who  eeetH 
pied  great  posu,  *  He  is  a  man  of  the  beet  consexieM 
—he  was  bought.^  *'—Eeppt ;  Edinburgh  CaHnat  Liiren. 

Presentiment  <^  Death. —The  army  did  not  loae  Wf 
officer  of  rank  in  the  afi'air  of  Fos  d'Arouce,  hat  tM 
service  sustained  a  loss  in  Lieut.  IIeppenstal,a  yovoff 
man  who.  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  an  onia* 
ment  to  the  profession  for  which  nature  aeemed-to 
have  destined  him.  He  was  known  to  be  one  of  n^ 
braveit  men  in  the  army,  but«  on  this  uuttiiiiy  >■ 
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uul  nirits  dwtrted  Urn.  He  moved  aloBff  tUeat, 
inuteDUYC,  end  abetneted :  a  bruk  firing  in  our  front 
MOO  rooMd  all  his  wnntod  eoernr,  and  m  advanced 
witb  hia  men  apparently  cbeerfol  aa  aver  :  turning  to 
I  brother  officer,  be  Mid,  **  You  will  laufrh  at  what 
I  m  going  to  sajr ;  yon  know  1  am  not  afraid  to  die, 
bat  I  have  a  ceruin  ftreling  that  my  race  is  nearly 
TM."  "  YoQ  j«t,"  said  hU  friend.  "  No,  I  don't,'* 
wu  the  reply ;  thev  shook  hsnda,  the  light  troops  ad- 
TtDced,  and  io  a  few  minutes  the  brave  Fleppenstal 
vua  corpse.  His  presentiment  was  too  just;  and, 
tbougk  I  had  heard  of  iuataoces  of  the  kind  before, 
tbia  wss  the  first  that  came  under  my  immediate 
obewation.  I  ran  up  to  the  spot  where  he  Isy :  he 
wu  bleeding  profusely ;  his  breast  was  penetrated  by 
tvo  bnlleta,  and  a  third  paued  throntsh  bis  forehead. 
Hit  death  was  singular,  and  it  appeared  as  if  he  was 
rewlTfid  to  ftilfll  the  destiny  that  he  had  marked  out 
for  himself.  Oar  light  troops  were  gradually  retreat- 
io^  on  their  reinforcements,  and  were  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  columns  of  infkntry  ;  his  men  repeateilly 
called  out  to  him  to  retire  with  the  rest,  but  he, 
either  not  hearing,  or  not  attending  to  what  they  raid, 
maaiBed.  witb  his  back  against  a  pine-tree,  dealing 
oat  death  at  every  shot.  Pressed  ss  we  were  for  time, 
«e  dug  bim  a  deep  grave  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  where 
ht  io  gallantly  lost  his  life,  and  we  Isid  him  in  it 
without  form  or  eenmouj.—lUminiscencts  o/a  Hui- 
aUtrn, 

A  It^ft  tm  th€  Dmmik4.—Th9  foundation  is  of  the 
tninks  of  enormous  trees,  so  firmly  attached,  that 
there  cannot  be  the  remoteat  fear  of  their  separation. 
"Whea  the  whole  cargo  of  planks  is  received  on  board, 
the  purfkce  iseoTered  with  them,  and  there  becomes 
a  cmooth  and  level  walk  of  above  1&)  feet  in  length, 
aa  extremely  acceptable  change  for  thoae  who  have 
been  long  pent  in  coaches.  The  proper  way  of  en- 
joying the  excursion  is  to  order  a  hot  of  planks  to  be 
put  together  on  the  raft,  for  your  own  exclusive  con- 
venience, for  your  fellow-travellers  are  chiefly  artisans 
■ceLing  employment ;  and  the  common  hut,  in  case 
of  rain  or  beat,  la  so  crammed  with  old  great  coata, 
kau.  cheese,  and  beer,  that  the  compound  of  smella 
it  vfllanons.  In  your  hut,  however,  and  with  a  dear 
aad  eberiahed  friend,  take  your  place  on  the  raft. 
When  this  mass  of  timber,  with  its  animal  curiosities, 
ii  once  loosened  from  its  mooring,  and  in  the  middle 
sf  the  rapid  Danube,  it  glides  along  swiftly  and 
•ilently;  and  then,  with  heaven's  breath  upon  one's 
fece.  may  be  enjoyed  morning  and  evening  views, 
•Qosets.  with  castles  and  mountains,  that  Claude 
Bifrht  have  painted. — Ramble  among  the  Musicians  of 
(krmmnjf. 

Tki  WMUe-Jkaigd  or  Bald  Eagle.— Trom  Wilson's 
**  Amrriesn  Oniitho1o|ry  :"— Klevated  on  the  high 
daad  limb  of  some  gitcantic  tree  that  comnuanda  a 
vide  view  of  the  neighbouring  ahore  and  ocean,  he 
(the  eagle)  seems  eslmly  to  contemplate  the  moiions 
Otibt  variooa  feathered  tribes  that  pursue  their  busy 
avocations  lielow :  the  anow-white  gulls  slowly  win- 
Bswing  the  air ;  ihe  busy  triugw  coursing  along  the 
■nds ;  trmioB  of  dbcks  streaming  over  the  surface ; 
riKmt  and  watehftil  cranes,  intent  and  wading ;  cla- 
■sroos  crows;  and  all  the  winged  multitudes  that 
nksiit  by  the  bounry  of  thia  vast  liquid  magazine  of 
latare.  Hhch  over  all  theae,  hovers  one  whose  action 
isKMiily  arrests  hb  whole  attention.  By  his  wide 
earvBtnra  of  wing,  and  sadden  snsiiension  in  air,  he 
knows  him  to  be  the  fiah  hawk,  settling  over  some 
ievoted  vtethn  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the 
right,  and,  balancing  himself  with  hslf-opened  wings. 
SB  the  bniaeb,  he  watohea  the  result.  l>own.  rapid 
ti  aa  arrow  trim  heaven,  deacends  the  distant  object 
•f  Ui  atleotioo ;  the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the  ear 
ti  ft  diiappeara  io  the  deep,  making  the  surgt  s  foam 
anmad!  At  thia  moment,  the  ea^er  looks  of  the 
tigls  are  all  ardour ;  and,  leTelling  his  neck  for  flight, 
hs  ssM  the  flah  hawk  once  more  emerge,  strnggling 
villi  kia  pray,  and  monnting  in  the  air  with  screams 
tf  anlta&toa.  llteae  are  the  signals  for  our  hero, 
«kih  laandiinff  into  the  air,  instantly  givea  chase, 
ted  aoao  caino  on   the  fiah  hawk:  each  exerts  hia 

^       tonoiiDt  above  the  other,  displaying  in  these 

Hva  tho  aioet  elegant  and  aublime  aenal  evolu- 

I'ha  onencumbered  eagle   rapidly  advances. 


E»m  aim,  deacends  like  •  whirlwind,  snstches  it  in 
irasp  ere  it  reoehea  the  water,  and  bears  his  ill- 
•MUa  booty  ailently  away  to  the  woods. 

Am/  Efeett  ef  Dnmkennois.—By  the  coroner's  re- 
^  to  the  Maneh«et«r  qiiwrter  sessions,  Jnly,  1831, 
« tuptars  that  thirty-nine  men  and  women  in  that 
l*viaj)d  immediate  neiKhbonrhood,  have  died,  within 
(be  Iwt  qaarter,  from  the  elTecU  of  drinking  ardent 
■Pidts;  aod  that  four  cortera  have  lost  their  lives  by 
"^  '      drivw#  npoti  cho  loadf  whaa  in  a  atate  of 


Upas  Poison,— Th9  eommoo  train  of  cynptoms  is,  • 
trembling  of  the  extremities,  restlessness,  erection  of 
the  hair,  affection  of  the  bowels,  drooping  and  faintness. 
slight  spBsms  and  convulsions,  hasty  breathing,  ana 
increasing  flow  of  saliva,  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  pectoral  and  abdominal  mnscles,  retching,  vomit- 
ing, great  agony,  laborious  breathing,  violent  and  re- 
peated convulbionif,  death.  The  action  of  tho  Ul>as 
poison  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  vascular  system.  The 
Tolume  of  the  blood  is  accumulated  in  a  preternatural 
decree  io  the  large  vessels  of  the  thofax.  The  circu- 
lation appears  to  be  exactly  from  the  extremities,  and 
thrown  upon  the  viscera  near  its  source.  The  lungs, 
in  particular,  are  slimalated  to  excessive  exertions. 
The  vital  viscera  are  oppressed  by  an  intolerable 
load,  which  produces  the  symptoms  above  described, 
while,  in  the  extremities,  a  proportionate  degree  ox 
torpor  takea  place,  accompanied  by  tremors,  shiver- 
iiigs,  and  convulsions.  The  natives  of  Macaaaar, 
Borneo,  and  the  Ksstern  Islsnds,  when  they  employ 
this  poison,  make  use  of  an  arrow  of  bamboo,  to  the 
end  of  which  they  attach  a  shark's  tooth,  which  they 
throw  from  a  blow-pipe  or  sompit.  The  Upas  a,  oeara 
to  affiect  different  quadrupeds  with  nearly  equal  force, 
proportionate,  in  some  degree,  to  their  sise  and  diapo- 
aitiun. — Memoirs  of  Hir  Otamford  ttaffles. 

The  Horrors  of  fr«r.— We  halted  for  the  night  near 
Pyrnee.  This  liitle  town,  sud  tlie  few  wretched  in- 
habitsnts  who  had  been  induced  to  remaiu  ia  it  under 
the  faithful  promises  of  the  French  generals,  shewed 
fearful  signs  of  a  late  visit  from  a  barbaroua  and 
merciless  foe.  Young  women  were  lying  in  their 
houses  bmtally  violated;  the  streets  were  strewed 
with  broken  furniture,  intermixed  with  the  pntrid 
csrcasses  of  murdered  peasants,  mules,  snd  donkeva, 
and  every  description  of  tilth,  that  filled  the  air  with 
pestilent  nausea,  'i  he  few  starved  male  inhabitants 
who  were  stalking  amid  the  wreck  of  their  flieuda 
and  property,  looked  like  so  many  skeletons,  who  had 
been  permitted  to  leave  their  gravea  for  the  purpoae 
of  taking  vengeance  on  their  i^ipressors;  and  tht 
mangled  body  of  every  Frenchman,  who  was  unfor- 
tunate or  imprudent  enough  to  stray  from  his  eolnmn, 
shewed  how  religiously  they  performed  their  miiaion. 
—Kincaid^s  Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

Travelling  in  the  Air.— Ai  a  recent  sitting  of  the 
Academy  of  sciences  in  Paris,  M.  Navier  read  • 
paper,  in  refutation  of  a  work  by  M.  Chabriar,  on 
aerial  travelling.  M.  "Navifr  proves,  by  inquiriea 
and  experiments  ss  to  the  motion  of  birds  in  the  air. 
that,  if  a  man  were  able  to  put  together  at  once  all 
the  physical  power  which  he  has  in  eight  hours,  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  him  with  any  me- 
chanical apparatus  in  the  air  five  miuutes.— In  Ame- 
rica, M  (renet  and  his  coadjutors,  and  in  Franco 
three  rivals,  Messrs.  Uupis  IMcourt,  Chabrier,  and 
Vallot.  are  all  busily  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
machines  for  travelling  in  the  air.  and  are  all  equally 
sanguine  as  to  the  result!  Of  course,  the  nature  of 
their  respective  inventions  has  not  yet  tranig>ired. 

Puffing  hooks  through  the  medium  of  a  ghott. — A  book- 
seller of  Defoe's  acquaintance  had,  in  the  trade 
phrase,  rather  overprinted  an  edition  of  "  Drelincourt 
on  Death,"  and  complained  to  Defoe  of  the  loss 
which  was  likely  to  ensue.  This  experienced  book- 
maker, with  the  purpose  of  recommending  the  edition, 
advised  his  friend  to  prefix  the  celebrated  narrative  of 
Mrs.  Veal'a  ghost,  which  he  wrote  for  the  occasion, 
with  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  although,  in  fact,  it 
does  not  afford  a  single  tittle  of  evidence,  properly  so 
called,  it  nevertheless  was  swallowed  so  eagerlv  by 
the  people,  that  Drelincourt's  work  on  death,  which 
the  supposed  spirit  recommended  to  the  jierusal  of 
her  friend  Mrs.  Bargrave,  instead  of  sleeping  on  the 
bookseller's  shelf,  moved  off  by  thousands  at  once  ; 
the  story,  incredible  in  itself,  and  unsupported  as  it 
was  by  evidence  or  inqtiiry,  was  received  as  true, 
merely  from  the  cunning  of  the  narrator,  and  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  adventitious  circumstances, 
which  no  man  alive  could  have  conceived  as  having 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  person  composing  a  fiction. 
—Sir  Walter  Scott;  Family  Library,  So.  XFl. 

Coursing  defined.— T\m  following  definition  of  hare- 
hunting  18 'given  by  a  writer  of  1616:—"  It  is  not 
worthie  peece  of  seruice  for  fine  or  size  men  in  the 
countrey  (whose  dwellings  are  foure  or  fine  miles 
asunder^  to  make  road  match  to  meet  together  on  aaeh 
and  such  a  morning,  to  hunt  or  course  a  hare,  where 
if  shoe  be  hunted  with  hounds,  shee  will  lead  them 
auch  a  dance,  that  perhaps  a  horse  or  two  are  kill'd, 
or  a  man  or  two  spoil'd,  or  hurt  with  leaping  hedges 
or  ditches,  at  the  leaat  after  foure  or  fine  daya  pre- 

Earation,  and  some  ten  pounds  charge  among  them, 
orses  snd  dogs,  besides  an  infinite  deale  of  toyls 
and  trouble,  and  an  innumerable  number  of  oaths  and 
curses;  after  this  great  deal  of  doo.  the  main  pur- 
chase can  be  no  more  than  a  poor  silly  hare,  which  ia 
but  a  dry  meate,  and  will  take  more  batter  in  ths^ 
basting  than  the  carcase  is  worth." 


OLEAKINGq. — >UTERABT  IfOTICBB. 

•UDt,     AaoBS  thBH.  Ibe  CUB  of  John  KijIiDd,  of  Duka  of  York  ;  ilHHUaCiiiiptMll.  Eu. ;  ud' 

Enlild.  diHTKi  nnlculir  noLica.    TUi  mui,  •  diy  Lord  Cii1lin«iri»d,  •tf"  >"  thil  samlnT. 

BUI  of  tmplsi.  vu  iiDibl*  u  UT  a  dnbi  or A<  fnn.  Uiiln*  HniihlDai,  .or  spiilml  Modluitu 

Ho  -u  Uiorobn  cauifDiiTu   WhlKiinw  HrMI  John  Umti. 

privni  fbr  (ta  dv*  vbleh  c-«t  hLo  crtdlior  ISr,  Bif.,  VlIlBf«  Khnn«. 

lOr.  mora:  mitlat,  Ha  iiil,  U.  IS'.  iST  Sanly,  tn^  TIm  IlirmonicaD. 

lin  oaglu  ID  bo  alitroil  i  aad  vo  ai*  (lad  la  flsd,  11i«  Kart  Jiwol  of 


10  varlkaount,  Ibr  Ibli  pqrpoH-  halt      Jaj 


Cbriulao   CoDUDUin 

pnichad  al  Plymaaili.    Br '. 

.'bUai  OS  Ibo  CdhtoUIto  Hutdu  Ok 
loarao.    Bt  FbiliniliTDpoi. 


ud  Black  Joko,  loDdan  loiba  Dryad  (Hnia,  haia  ^n?>*''?|."f  ""??• . '"J'?,^"i^'"f,'-  P 

eafUirad  Ibraa  ilaia  taaaila.  which  oriHitili  had  ^'  '''"PwT  '^"'"  """'"B  >"•  ^l"'*' 

llWilamor  board.  bulofvhlcliUiayaDcaaadtdiii  MotIhd.  I>'>J'          _,       ^       „    ^ 

Fair  Raaamaud    had  tawur-d  a  lagnr.  wtlh  106  S*"7'  "o  MucoiioB.    Br  J.  P.  ninrapl! 

ArrHai»,aiid>lisnlTaftarwanl>a>irt£ablagkJDka  DjiirJ,""'"*'""  "  ™  ^'°'"  "*  '' 

■dll,  bat  Ilia  vaaioU  aQce««d>^  la  iWIIh  *""»  iha  -Sf'^'J*''"  J?"  HewBibla  Sociary, 

BoniiT  rtHT,  and  latidad  OM  aJ«,a  bo^n  lEo  london  I  „  VJ^'!"''  ?J^!'.°i,'i  tifc?'-f  i*  U?" 


i'a 

...       ,.., _,  „«.„,„,  .V   .BO     •'CTOllODaL.       i^EBTDilr     ft""" 

^  knlo  aome  puaas*  or  ahop  10  aiaid  ihtn.  Gnlda  a  iba  'HuuvbiAjl 

Ha  ofwoMd  M  ban  bad  Itula  mud  For  ^  &lr  aoi,  KaioiniacoiiooioF  iba  lata  Rot,  Kobart  Hal 

Ud  ft  t«  on  Ihta  aicooul  1ba(  wa  do  nol  dlaceTor  la  irtih  Sirmona  pnacbad  ml  Camliridn.  BiJ.i 

Uanaamithacharacurafana  lOad  vamaa:  na>,ko  fortuarlrof  CambrWM.  1  Ml.  Bro. 

rMhirnlhrauihia  «lrb  ci»uapL    Ilia  fift.^w-  PanT.and  No.UiVM.nod'.BolanlcGan 

.Snald.  if  V Irail  bad  noi  Iwon  blaaaad  Ttih  Iha  torn-  Chapai'Somr  '                 "      """"  "'  '■ 

fori,  jnd  ,^''^'J'^'^^^"^jf^h;^j,'«'^'^  «"^»'^  T&^iubSSt.  ef  r«r  !»»«»>«.  og  iba  ! 

pay  b-ftr.  Ih.    urual  liira      Ma  Ittd  a  haalndob  In  ^Tha  Shi'vfiIJ'of°5i>' ™oni,  1  San^dn'm 

h>  .paach-hl.  ur»ci  aed  bahaitnr  vara  naiio  and  Crarau  ^a|»1.  flaaaai  Siraat    Ht  J.  UljS^ 

oij,r»CBf„L  Jl. -M  of  »  ll»H(blfol  aKlB^UMhaly  Pani  I  &5.  W  a  na-  aditiaa  af  Chriai  AI 

uanamyUUhnaa  lalkalira  impa niaaata.fMBl  i"hiek  wllbil«B'and'"ftofibo"nibor.  By  S.Gi 

■•aaufl.»ala™i.lbalof  Anpialoa,  mmldba  frao.—  Tha  Familiu  Aitrolnatr,     Br   Ral^aEl,  w 

Fti^t  Omliitml  LitrvT'  Iba  AalrDlchKr  of  Iha  Nfnaunilh  C^anTiirT. 

Pn^  it  \riutimfi.—\n  tha  yaai  IM»,  an  old  A'™)'i""'rV'..'S^''*  ''f  J™rp>ii>hn  ' 

Jma.DUnad  JaUanXoia,  wa.conii«.d.ohieflyoo  iJJJJ^f'ciu^IJiil,'?    .."""*  ""   ^*    ^f^ 
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JAIL-GOVERKOR  S    HOUSE,    EDINBURGH, 

(With  an  EograTing.) 

During  the  last  year,  we  introduced  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  two  views, 
immediately  connected  with  this  once  imperial  city,  but  which,  since  its 
union  with  England,  appears  to  have  gained  more  in  genuine  greatness, 
than  it  has  lost  in  royalty.  These  engravings,  which  represented  Holyrood 
Houw*asd  a  view  of  High-street,  having  been  received  by  our  numerous 
subscnben  in  a  flattering  manner,  we  now  venture  on  a  Uiird,  which  we 
b)pe  will  not  prove  less  satisfactory. 

Tbtb  Gnhaii  Hillf  on  which  this  edifice,  exhibited  in  the  engraving,  stands, 
preienlB  to  ||ie  Bpectator  many  objects  of  powerful  attraction.  In  its  vici- 
nity WB  iemal  splendid  streets,  and  elegant  monuments,  commemorative 
of  oeMMltd  individuals  or  remarkable  events  of  national  and  general 
intei^  S"  laid  fiom  many  points,  the  prospects  are  both  extensive  and 
admxiAUe^  George's-street  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  by  its  grandeur 
and  degnnce.  Queen-street,  which,  facing  the  north,  exposes  its  inhabit- 
ants (o^  tke  chilling  breezes  of  winter,  is  compensated  by  a  view  of  the 
Forth,  mad  a  prospect,  both  extensive  and  varied,  which  render  it  one  of 
the  nobleit  streets  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh.  At  the  east  end  of  this 
street^  Tock  Place,  in  all  its  modem  splendour,  has  arisen  out  of  a  green 
park,  during  the  late  war.  At  the  eaistern  extremity  of  this  division,  stands 
the  Gahsn  Hillf  round  which  a  path  has  been  cut,  and  formed  into  a  pro- 
menade, whence  there  is,  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  Forth ;  and  of  such 
varying  scenery,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  splendid  landscapes  in 
Eiirope.  Ail  elegant  bridge  of  one  arch  now  joins  Calton  Hill  to  Pnnce's- 
treeti^whiehibnns  a  magnificent  entrance  into  Edinburgh  from  the  great 
London  rmd. 

A  litfle  south  of  the  Theatre  is  situated  the  Orphan  Hospital,  where 
iDore  than  one  hundred  children,  eligible  from  all  parts,  are  maintained 
tod  edncMed.  The  late  benevolent  Howard  mentions  this  as  one  of  the 
most  vseliil  charities  in  Europe.  In  this  vicinity  stands  the  venerable 
itructnre  of  the  college  diurch,  also  the  Trinity  Hospital  for  the  support  of 
old  and  infirm  persons,  and  likewise  the  elegant  chapel  erected  by  Lady 
Glenorchy,  from  which  latter  place  the  annexed  view  was  taken. 

On  a  part  of  Calton  Hill  is  a  large  burying-ground,  in  which  many 
elegant  monuments  have  been  erected.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  David  Hume.  It  is  a  round 
tower,  occupying  the  south-west  corner  of  the  field.  Another,  still  more 
deserving  attention,  is  a  naval  monument  erected  in  honour  of  the  immortal 
Nelson,  who  fell  in  the  engagement  at  Trafalgar. 

Upon  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  on  a  level  spot,  stands  the  Bridewell,  for 
the  reception  of  culprits,  who  are  provided  with  more  comforts  than  their 
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deserts  generally  merit.  These  include  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
means  of  religious  instruction ;  but  the  prisoners  are  constrained  to  labour 
at  difierent  employments,  while  every  method  is  adopted  to  reclaim  them 
from  their  vices,  and  to  inculcate  principles  of  virtue,  that,  on  their  discharge, 
they  may  be  restored  to  that  rank  in  society,  which,  by  their  criminal 
conduct,  they  had  lost.  This  New  Bridewell,  or  House  of  Correction,  was 
finished  in  1796.  It  is  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  and  includes  many  of 
those  improvements  which  were  recommended  by  the  illustrious  Howard. 
Its  situation  is  admirable,  and  in  most  respects  it  is  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  old  prison,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tolbooth. 

The  governor's  house,  or  captain  of  the  jail,  as  he  is  here  called,  is 
placed  upon  an  eminence  which  overlooks  tiie  prison.  It  is  a  very  pic- 
turesque building,  in  the  gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  contains  apart- 
ments for  the  governor,  and  a  committee-room  for  the  jail  commissioners. 
The  summit  is  considerably  elevated,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  engraving. 
From  many  parts  of  the  city,  it  is  a  conspicuous  object ;  and  the  extensive 
view  from  the  platform  on  the  top  of  the  house,  has  been  very  much  and 
very  deservedly  admired.  The  Bridewell  and  Prison,  with  which  this 
house  is  immediately  connected,  are  on  its  other  side,  and  in  the  present 
view  are  concealed  from  observation. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrances  are  rooms  for  the  turnkeys  who  keep  the 
three  gates.  The  platform  over  the  gate-way  was  formerly  intended  as  a 
place  for  the  execution  of  convicts,  but  we  have  not  heard  that  it  has  ever 
been  thus  appropriated.  The  turnkeys'  lodges  are  so  constructed,  that  the 
occupiers  can  see  into  all  the  airing-ground  at  once,  and  therefore  have 
an  eye  continually  fixed  on  the  prisoners,  to  observe  their  conduct,  and 
watch  their  every  movement. 

The  New  Prison  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  new  approach  to  the 
city,  and  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Bridewell.  It  is  in  the  Saxon 
style  of  architecture;  was  founded  in  September,  1815,  and  was  finished 
for  the  reception  of  prisoners  in  September,  1817.  This  building  is  194 
feet  in  length,  by  40  feet  deep,  and  is  divided  into  six  classes  of  cells, 
four  for  men,  and  two  for  women,  besides  a  division  containing  condemned 
cells,  and  an  airing-ground  attached.  Each  of  these  classes  has  on  the 
ground  floor  a  day-room,  with  a  fire-place,  ^n  open  arcade,  for  exercise  in 
wet  and  stormy  weather,  and  an  airing  ground,  supplied  with  water.  Each 
class  has  a  common  staircase,  and,  under  it,  a  water-closet.  The  staircase 
leads  up  to  the  cells  in  the  second  floor.  The  size  of  each  cell  is  eight 
feet  by  six,  and  is  intended  to  contain  one  prisoner.  An  elm  plank  is 
fixed  into  the  wall  for  a  bed;  the  window  is  glazed,  and  grated  with 
iron,  but  a  sufficient  ventilation  is  obtained  by  perforations  through  the 
interior  walls.  The  number  of  cells  is  fifty-eight  in  both  stories.  The 
chapel  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  above  the  entrance,-  and  occupies 
two  stories.  It  is  divided,  in  the  lower  story,  into  separate  boxes,  which 
contain  the  felons  according  as  they  are  classed ;  and  above  is  a  gallery 
for  debtors.  A  central  passage  communicates  with  all  the  cells  and  the 
chapel ;  and,  at  each  division  of  the  classes,  is  an  iron  swing-door.  At 
the  top  of  the  building  are  four  infirmary  rooms  for  the  sick. 

The  whole  of  these  buildings  is  surrounded  with  a  boundary- wall,  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  which  is  formed  on  a  plan  calculated  to  admit  a  still 
greater  number  of  inmates  than  at  present  occupy  the  interior,  should  an 
increase,  either  of  crime  or  misfortune,  render  additional  accommodations 
necessary. 

Edinburgh,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  deformity  of  the  Old  Town,  and 
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the  beauty  of  the  New,  is  still  more  distinguished  for  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  its  charitable  institutions.  It  is  not  our  province,  however,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  trace  their  history,  or  to  delineate  them  in  detail ; 
yet  one,  among  the  many,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice. 

In  January,  1801,  a  new  House  of  Industry  was  opened,  for  the  reception 
of  poor  and  destitute  females,  who  were  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to 
procure  employment ;  and,  also,  for  poor  children,  who  were  taught  lace- 
making.  The  whole  of  their  earnings  is  regularly  paid ;  they  have  a  warm 
comfortable  room  in  which  to  work ;  have  their  dinners  gratis ;  and,  such 
women  as  have  young  children  receive  an  additional  sixpence  weekly. 

All  the  other  benevolent  establishments  of  Edinburgh  partake  of  the 
same  liberal  character.  They  communicate  instruction,  promote  industry, 
soften  the  rigours  of  distress,  and  cherish  an  exalted  tone  of  moral  feeling ; 
without  which,  all  that  is  valuable  in  human  nature  will  languish  and 
expire.  These  institutions  are  supported,  partly  by  ancient  endowments, 
and  partly  by  voluntary  contributions — but  we  hear  of  none  suffered  to 
perish  through  the  want  of  pecuniary  support — and  their  beneficial  eflPects 
may  be  perceived  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  population,  which,  in  the 
census  of  1821,  amounted  to  138,235. 

The  dreadful  cholera  morbus,  which,  originating  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hooghly,  in  India,  has  traversed  the  Continent,  and,  visiting  the  northern 
districts  of  England,  for  some  months  past  ravaged  several  towns  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  and  menaced  this  populous  city  with  an  awful  visita- 
tion, has  lately  forced  a  passage  through  its  gates.  Some  decisive  cases 
of  India  cholera  have  appeared  f  they  are,  however,  but  few  in  number ; 
and  the  disease  does  not  spread  with  any  alarming  rapidity.  The  fears, 
however,  of  all  ranks  have  been  most  powerfully  excited,  and  precautions 
have  been  adopted  to  check  its  progress,  and  prevent  it  from  spreading 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  issue,  however,  nothing  but  time  can  develop ; 
and  summer  must  arrive,  before  the  apprehensions  of  danger,  every  where 
entertained,  can  be  expected  to  subside.  Both  Edinburgh  and  liOndon, 
as  well  as  every  other  place,  are  under  the  superintendence  of  Divine 
Providence,  which  can  alone  lay  an  embargo  on  "  the  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  destruction  which  wasteth  at  noon-day." 
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Ma.  Editor, 
Sib,— If  the  hastoiy  of  one,  who  through 
the  whole  course  of  a  loug  life  has  been 
tried  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  can  be  of 
anjr  service  to  you,  mine  will  not,  I  trust, 
prove  altogether  unacceptable.  I  have 
now  lived  sixtv  years  in  .  this  troublesome 
seeDe:  and  the  afiBictions  which  it  has 
pleased  my  heavenly  Father  to  send  upon 
me,  have  been  scattered  over  the  greater 
part  of  half  a  century :  truly,  '<  Man  is  bom 
unto  .trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.*' 

fiat  though  the  Lord  afflict,  yet  doth  he 
not  cast  off  for  ever :  he  will  not  afflict 
wiOingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men  : 
and  I  tnist  these  my  sorrows  have  not  been 
in  vain :  for  while  I  sought  to  quench  my 
thirst  at  the  cisterns  of  the  world,  the  Lord 
look  them  all  away,  and  of  his  great  mercy 


led  me  to  fountains  of  living  waters,  at 
which  I  now  drink  :  and  never  shall  I 
thirst  again.  And  now  that  I  have,  as  I 
feel  assured,  nearly  finished  my  course 
here,  I  can  exultingly  exclaim,  "Sorrow 
raay  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning." 

That  night  is  far  spent,  that  day  is  at 
hand,  when,  though  my  sun  shall  set  in 
this  world,  it  shall  rise  more  glorious  in 
the  next,  wliere  it  shall  no  more  go  down  : 
there  the  Lord  shall  be  my  everlasting 
light,  and  the  days  of  my  mourning  shall 
be  ended. 

I  was  bom  in  the  year  1770,  in  the 
county  of  D ,  where  my  father  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  estate,  and  had  early 
in  life  been  married  to  my  mother,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  baronet.  I  had  a 
brother  who  was  two  years  older  than  my- 
self, and  also  a  sister,  both  of  whom  I 
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]o?ed  with  a  tenderness  I  feel  at  this  day 
unabated :  alas !  they  have  long  ceased  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  their  bereaved  bro- 
ther !  My  parents  had  both  early  in  life 
been  brought  to  feel  that  peace  which  pass- 
eth  all  understanding  :  accordingly,  they 
instructed  their  children  in  the  way  which 
led  thereto;  and  earnestly  did  they  pray 
that  their  children  might  be  made  paitaken 
of  their  blessings  :  and  with  respect  to  my 
brotlier,  their  prayers  were  heard,  and  early 
answered. 

When  I  was  five  years  old,  he  was 
seized  with  an  inflammation  of  tiie  lungs, 
which  carried  him  to  the  grave  in  a  few 
weeks.  Great  was  our  grief  on  this  first 
invasion  of  our  great  enemy :  bat  my  bro- 
ther gave  evident  signs  that  he  had  been 
called  to  partake  early  of  those  joys 
*•  wherewith  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not," 
in  the  blessed  world  beyond  the  grave. 
I  well  recollect  that  when  I  was  led  to  see 
him  in  his  little  coffin,  I  was  struck  with 
the  unruffled  calm  which  sat  upOn  his 
young  brow ;  and  I  put  my  hand  for  an 
instant  on  his  cheek — that  chilling  cold 
touch  I  shall  never  forcret !  For  some 
short  time  I  thought  that  1  should  not  again 
be  happy : 

But  soon  to  childhood's  wayward  beart. 
Does  crashed  affection  cease  to  smart ; 

and,  ere  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed,  I  had 
almost  ceased  to  recollect  that  I  once  had.  a 
brother. 
There  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 

L ,  who  lived  so  near  us,  that  his  park 

adjoined  that  of  my  father :  he  had  an  only 
son,  about  a  year  older  than  myself,  with 
whom  I  had  been  acquainted  from  my  very 
infancy  :  he  was  a  beautiful  boy ;  the  pride 
of  his  father,  and  justly  the  admiration  of 
all  who  knew  him.  He  had  been  educated 
like  myself  under  the  parental  roof,  under 
tlie  eye  of  a  tutor,  who  felt  fully  the  im- 
portance of  the  charge  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken, and  endeavoured  to  lead  his 
pupil  not  only  up  the  steep  hill  of  learning 
to  the  temple  of  Wisdom,  but  also  up  the 
more  steep  hill  Difficulty,  to  the  gate  of  the 
eternal  city.  In  neither  of  these  was  he 
disappointed,  for  while  his  pupil  far  out- 
stripped all  his  companions  in  the  former 
contest,  his  heart  seemed  possessed  vnth 
the  richest  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  his 
name  was  Theophilus,  and  truly  was  his 
name  the  index  of  his  mind ;  for  while  he 
entered  with  spirit  into  the  plans  which  his 
tutor  proposed  for  his  advancement  in 
worldly  wisdom,  as  well  as  into  the 
amusements  which  his  companions  de- 
lighted in,  his  heart  seemed  wholly  set  on 
the  things  of  eternity ;  and  though  he  was 


the  heir  of  very  large  fortunes,  he  prizetf 
them  not,  properly  considering  them  only 
as  committed  to  him  for  the  glory  of  Go^ 
and  remembering  that  to  whom  much  is 
given,  of  him  will  much  be  required. 
Would  to  God  I  could  now  say,  that  I 
felt  the  same  resignation  to  the  divine 
will  in  all  things,  that  this  young  disciple 
expressed! 

We  were  one  fine  morning  riding  cot 
together  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
when  I  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
enjoying  the  calm  serenity  of  the  season, 
and  the  beauties  of  creation,  which  were  so 
richly  displayed    in   the   scenery  of  the 
county  in  which  we  lived,  when  suddenly 
we  came  to  a  beautifully  romantic  del^ 
down  which  my  companion  proposed  that 
we  should  walk  together.    I  immediately 
assented,  and,  leaving  our  horses  with  tbe 
servant,  we   proceeded  down  its  nigged 
pathway :  we  soon  came  to  a  part,  nme 
the  sun  was  no  longer  visible^  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  rocks  on  each  side  of  oor 
path,  together  with  the  thick  foliage  of  (be 
trees  which  grew  on  the  top  of  this  lovely 
abyss.    We  heard  no  sound  save  that « 
the  melodious  birds :  and  a  soft  low  ram- 
mur,  as  of  falling  waters :  and  we  soon 
came  in  sight  of  a  little  fentastic  cascade, 
which  fell  fh>m  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 
descended  in  short  falls,  through  a  nanoir 
passage  it  had  worn  for  itself,  till,  on  readh 
ing  the  bottom,  it  poured  along  in  a  dear 
Umpid  stream,  and  presently  crossed  oor 
path  in  a  pure  sparkling  torrent,  whidi 
flowed  through  a  craggy  aperture  in  the 
rock  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  «e 
saw  it  no  more. 

Theophilus  seemed  rather  deeper  in 
thought  than  was  usual  with  him,  on  this 
day,  and  we  had  walked  on  a  considerable 
distance,  ere  he  broke  the  silence. 

''  Charles,"  said  he  at  length,  in  tooents 
I  shall  never  forget,  ''do  you  love  mer 
I  gave  no  answer:  there  was  sometfaiog 
peculiar  in  his  manner,  which  made  ne 
nesitate  concerning  his  meaning;  be  la- 
peated  his  question,  and  added,  ^  I  hive 
two  requests  to  make  you;  solemn  leqoHl^ 
which  I  trust  you  will  not  refhsA  Bie.'' 
He  then  paused,  gathered  strength,  and 
continued :    *'  My  master  has  called  me,     j 
and  I  trust  I  am  prepared  to  follow  bim. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  I  kiA  coa*     i 
fident  that  my  hour  is  at  hand.     And 
though    I    have    done   little    to   desttve     i 
remembrance  of  any  one  here,  I  cannot 
help  hoping  that  you  will  not  forget  me, 
but  faithfully  perform  these  two  requests, 
when  I  am  laid  in  silence,  in  my  cold 
grave.     O  Charles,  I  beseech  you,  by  the 
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love  which  I  benr  you,  and  which  I  think  reposing.    It  was  a  heavy  stroke  indeed 

voa  also  have  for  me,  seek  the  Lord  while  (pr  her  poor  husband  ;  and  had  not  the 

he  may  be  found ;  otherwise  we  part  now,  everlasting  arms  been  underneath  him,  he 

to  meet  no  more  for  ever :  I  conjure  yoo,  must  have  sunk  under  it  soon  :  as  it  was, 

■eet  me  at  that  day,  at  the  right  hand  he  lingered  on,  a  solitary  man ;  one  who, 

of  God."  having  been  bereft  of  all  that  could  make 

I  could  listen  calmly  no  longer :  I  had  life  pleasant,  *'  now  only  looked  for  worlds 

never  contemplated   the  stroke  which  my  beyond  the  grave,'' — he  lived  for  two  years, 

fiieod  now  so  confidently  anticipated,  and  and  then  he  also  was  laid  beside  his  part- 

his  solemn  but  kind  tone  of  voice  so  com-  ner  and  beloved  son,  and  the  name  of  L— — 

pktely   overcame   me,  that  I  burst   into  was  heard  no  more ! 

teiis.   He  embraced  me  tenderly,  and  con-  Thus  had  the  great  foe  to  mankind  been 

thmed :  **  The  wish  I  have  most  at  heart  busy  in  the  family  of  my  dearest  friend, 

I  have  already  expressed :    but   another  till  he  had  left  them    neither    root    nor 

|RQKes  heavily  on  my  mind :  when  I  am  branch :  there  is  now  no  remnant  left  of 

gODe,  and  my  parents  have  no  longer  a  this  once  happy  family,  save  one  tomb, 

JOD  to  administer  to  their  coiAforts,  will  where  their  ashes  all  quietly  repose :  on  it 

yoa  put  yourself  as  much  as  possible  in  are  inscribed  the  names  of  Charles,  Sophia, 

my  stead  ?      O  grant  me  but  these  two    and  Theophilus  L ;  but  it  is  now  &11. 

leqaesls,  and  I  shall  have  settled  all  my  ing  to  decay,  and  presents  me  with  a  me- 

flvthly  afiairs.*'    Here  the  thought  of  his  lancholy  relic  of  a  friendship  so  inviolable 

juenlB  pressed  too  heavily  on  lus  feelings  that  death  itself  has  not  yet  dissolved   it, 

vr  him  to  bear,  he  fell  upon  my  neck,  and  his  next. stroke  will  unite  it  indisso- 

md  wept  most  bitterly.    At  last  he  roused  lubly  and  for  ever !  O  Lord,  enable  me  to 

hiiBself,  dried  his  tears,  and  bade  me  do  wait  thine  own  good  time  for  that  glorious 

10  likewise,  and  added,   **  I  feel  assured  event,  when  I  shall  no  longer  be  a  sojourner 

Ihe  Lord  will   comfort  my  dear  parents  and  a  pilgrim  upon  the  earth ! 

when  I  am  gone."  Well,  time  rolled  on;  and  I  had  attained 

His  fbieboidings  were,  alas !  but  too  pro-  my  twenty-first  year :  my  sister  was  nine- 

^bedc :   his  health,  which  had  long  been  teen ;  and  as  yet  our  femily  was  unbroken, 

M  weak,  now  rapidly  declined,  and,  be-  save  by  the  death  of  my  dear  brother,  when 

ftie  the  autumn,  ne  was  no  more.  my  sister  gave  some  signs  of  consumption. 

Even  siz-and.forty  years   after  it,  my  My  parents  carefully  and  tenderly  watched 

knit  still  bleeds  at  the  thought  of  that  her,  and  all  was  done  that  might  allay  and 

ttoog  band  which  was  then  severed  for  so  arrest  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  all  was 

kMg  a  time :  it  will  now  soon  be  united !  unavailing  :  the  hand  of  death  had  infixed 

leamiot  describe  the  forlorn  and  melan-  an  arrow  there,  which  was  now  rankling 

cboly  fedings  which  swelled  in  my  heart,  in  ttie  wound,  and  gradually,  but  surely, 

when  the  cold  earth  received  into  its  bosom  undermining  the  springs  of  existence :  but 

Ihe  relics  of  one  so  dear :  but,  oh  !  lord,  I  cannot  dwell  upon  a  subject  so  painfol ; 

Una  dost  all  things  well;  thou  didst  by  ere  six   months   had   elapsed,  my  sister 

lUi  stroke  call  me  to  thyself :   bless   the  was  in  the  house  appointed  for  all  living. 

Lofd,  O  my  soul !  Blessed  be  God,  he  had  long  before  led  her 

A  severe  illness  succeeded  to  this  violent  in  the  right  way,  and  her  death-bed  was 

e:   in  which  it  pleased   the  Lord   to  one  of  a  triumphant  Christian :  we  shall  soon 

down  upon  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  meet,  to  part  no  more  for  ever. 

■ns  of  his  love  to  seek  him,  and  I  sought  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  mysterious : 

Mt  in  vain! — From    that   time,   though  but  he  that  has  his  heart  set  aright  can 

■uy  have  been  mv  fells,  my  doubts,  and  entertain  no  doubts :  for  the  Lord  cannot 

uj  feaiB,  I  have,  blessed  be  He,  endear  fail  in  his  promise  to  his  people :  oh !  no : 

vwred  to  set  the  Lord  always  before  me,  then,  oh  !  my  soul,  cease  thy  strife,  doubt 

md  now  I  shall  shortly  meet  Him,  and  see  no  more  :  in  that  day,  when  the  secrets  of 

Wm  fece  to  fece !  all  hearty  and  all  hidden  things,  shall  be 

Ibe  office  which  my  beloved  Theophilus  laid  open,  wilt  thou  see  the  vnse  purposes 

M  left  me,  I  endeavoured  to  fill  with  the  of  Jehovah,  and  blessed  will  be  the  re- 

gPMtU.jt  anxiety :   however,  the  same  foe  trospect. 

virich  deprived  me  of  a  firiend  I  almost  This  last  bereavement  cut  very  deep :  I 

iMised,  did  not  long  suffer  me  to  enjoy  feel  even  now  the  effects  of  the  long  and 

lUs  melandioly  pleasure :   the  mother  of  painful  illness  which  followed ;  and  never 

my  dear  friend  never  recovered  the  blow;  shall  I  forget  the  anguish  of  soul  which  it 

ind  in  a  few  months  she  also  was  laid  in  caused  my  dear  parents,  in  conjunction 

At  long  home  where  her  son  was  quietly  with  the  hte  trying  providence.     I  reoo- 
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vered,  however,  again  to  experience  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  bless  him  that 
I  had  been  afflicted,  for  before  I  was  af- 
flicted I  went  astray. 

Time  passed  away  :  yet  we  never  reco- 
vered that  cheerfulness  which  we  had 
known  before  my  beloved  sister's  death : 
my  parents,  however,  bore  it  as  Christians, 
my  father  especially  seemed  to  acquiesce 
more  fully  in  the  divine  will,  and  had 
begun  to  interest  himself  in  schemes  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood  ;  which  had 
been  in  a  manner  laid  aside,  when  the 
depth  of  our  grief  was  an  aill-absorbing 
feeling:  but  my  dear  mother  was  never 
able  again  to  resume  those  village  cares 
which  had  been  her  chief  delight  when  my 
beloved  Maria  was  her  assistant:  it  over- 
came her  so  much  as  materially  to  injure 
her  health,  at  every  new  attempt,  and  she 
at  last  wholly  gave  it  up.  I  could  not  but 
lemark,  that  her  health  had  been  gradually 
on  the  decline,  and  a  severe  winter  realized 
my  worst  fears  :  she  was  taken  alarmingly 
ill,  from  a  violent  cold  caught  during  a 
long  snowy  ride,  and  was  confined  to  her 
bed.  From  the  first  moment  of  her  illness, 
she  expressed  her  conviction  that  it  would 
be  her  last;  and  so, alas !  it  proved.  She, 
however,  bore  up  through  the  winter,  and 
till  the  spring  we  did  not  see  any  material 
change  for  the  worse :  during  that  time 
she  had  been  every  day  growing  more  and 
more  spiritual  in  her  desires,  and  frequently, 
during  her  conversations  with  me,  I  have 
felt  my  heart  glow  with  a  joy  so  divine,  so 
peaceAil,  that  it  almost  seemed  heaven  be- 
gun below. 

One  morning  she  sent  to  desire  me  to 
spend  a  few  hours  with  her,  as  she  wished 
to  say  something  particular  to  me.  On  the 
first  sight  of  her  emaciated  countenance,  I 
could  perceive  she  had  changed  for  the 
worse;  and  in  a  voice  of  alarm  I  asked 
her  how  she  felt.  She  replied,  "Very 
weak,  but  very  happy.''  She  then  bade  me 
sit  down,  and  thus  began  : 

"  My  beloved  Charles,  I  am  now  about 
to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is 
far  better :  I  have  yet  two  bands  left,  which 
unite  me  to  earth,  which  I  shall  soon  be 
called  upon  to  sever.  O  may  it  be  only 
for  a  time.  But  I  do  not  despair :  for  I 
have  a  strong  band  which  is  not  severed, 
and  by  which  I  have  long  endeavoured  to 
draw  you,  and  not  in  vain,  after  me  :  it  is 
prayer,  which  I  have  long  made  for  you ; 
and  that  prayer  seems  to  me  to  be  an- 
swered :  and  let  me  not  be  mistaken ! — 
But,  no:  I  cannot  be  mistaken:  for  trusting 
on  Him  who  never  has  forsaken  those  who 


put  their  trust  in  Him,  I  commit  the  socils 
of  your  father  and  yourself  into  his  gracious 
keeping ;  and  never  did  he  lose  any  that 
came  unto  him :  I  have  given  you  to  Him; 
and  now  one  part  remains ;  give  yourselves 
to  Him  ;  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  his  ser- 
vice :  and  having  done  so,  be  not  desirous 
to  quit  it  before  the  time :  he  knows  and 
does  all  things  best :  he  is  one  on  whom 
you  may  rely  with  confidence.  Our  Lord 
has  appomted  two  ways,  whereby  those  of 
his  servants  whom  he  has  left  in  the  world, 
may  prepare  themselves  for  his  coming: 
O  my  beloved  Charles,  endeavour  always 
to  have  your  loins  girt,  and  your  lamp 
burning,  so  that  whether  your  Lord  call, 
you,  early^or  late,  slowly  or  on  a  sudden, 
you  may  be  found  ready :  and  then  shall 
we  meet  again  in  happiness  in  heaven  V* 

Exhausted  by  this  effort,  she  fell  back, 
and  ceased  to  speak ;  when  she  recovered, 
she  added  more,  which  I  do  not  distinctly 
recollect,  but  it  was  of  the  same  tenor  as 
that  I  have  already  recorded ;  and  truly  my 
soul  was  filled  with  a  peace  that  passeth  all 
understanding. 

Li  the  middle  of  the  following  night,  I 
was  called  up  to  behold  the  dying  agonies 
of  my  beloved  parent :  O  could  the  doubt, 
ing,  despairing  Christian  have  beheld  the 
triumphant  faith  which  held  her  up  through 
the  gloom,  and  illumined  her  path  in  the 
dark  valley,  how  would  all  his  fears  have 
been  put  to  flight,  and  his  hands  strength- 
ened to  continue  that  warfare,  which  for 
her  was  now  so  victoriously  closing.  We 
could  not  weep,  while  one  to  us  so  dear, 
was  so  joyful :  we  could  not  imbitter  her 
dying  couch  with  tears  of  sorrow :  nay,  I 
can  hardly  call  the  feeling  which  swelled 
in  my  bosom  by  the  name  of  grief;  it  par- 
took so  largely  of  that  holy  joy  which  was 
so  eminenUy  the  comfort  of  this  expiring 
saint :  yet  when  all  was  still,  the  happy 
soul  fled,  and  the  tender  cord  snapped 
which  united  us;  then  did  sorrow  burst 
forth  in  unrestrained  tears :  we  knelt  down, 
and  implored  the  guidance  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  who  had  so  calmly  led  my  dear 
parent  into  the  mansions  of  blist  above: 
yes,  on  that  solemn  night,  around  the  bed 
of  death,  did  we  pour  out  our  very  souls  in 
prayer. 

A  week  after  this,  the  mortal  remains  of 
my  beloved  mother  were  laid  between  those 
of  my  brother  and  sister;  there  to  await 
the  sound  of  that  last  trump  which  shall 
awake  the  dead,  open  the  graves,  and 
gather  all  unto  the  great  judgment-seat  of 
Christ ! 

How  lonely  did  we  return  to  our  dwell- 
ing, and  behold  the  place  where  she  used 
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to  sit  DOW  empty,  the  cares  in  which  she 
had  busied  herself,  now  performed  by  unac- 
customed, disregarded  hands !  We  were 
DOW  reduced  from  five  to  two;  and  yet  we 
were  not  two,  for  Christ  was  ever  present, 
and,  oh  !  what  a  bosom  friend  is  He ! 

About  this  time  also  died  mine  only 
cousin,  an  amiable  girl,  an  orphan,  a  few 
years  younger  than  myself:  when  the  intel- 
ligence of  her  death  reached  me,  and  I 
KMX^lected  that  I  was  now  the  only  one  left 
in  that  generation  :  Then  I  am  now  alone, 
said  I,  as  I  wept  over  the  letter  that  brought 
the  sad  tidings :  oh  !  no :  almost  all  my 
earthly  ties  are  now  dissolved,  of  all  on 
earth  am  I  forsaken,  and  yet  I  am  not 
alooe,  for  the  Father  is  with  me !  Blessed 
comfort,  to  have  a  friend  that  never  dies ! 

Well,  sir :  three  years  now  passed  away : 
and  I  had  reached  my  twenty-seventh  year, 
when  my  dear  father,  who  had  survived  all 
his  fiimily  and  relations  except  myself,  paid 
the  great  debt  of  nature.  But,  oh !  bow 
few  have  such  blessings  as  I  had  :  I  could 
look  back  on  all  these  broken  branches  of 
my  family  circle,  and  say,  **  These  all  died 
iofaith.*' 

I  was  DOW  left  in  the  wide  world  without 
a  relation,  among  all  that  throng  the  busy 
scene;  and  standing  by  the  graves  of  all 
my  earthly  hopes  and  loves,  I  was  tempted 
to  think  myself  alone :  but  my  heaving 
heart  still  responded  to  those  words,  *^  Nay, 
bat  we  are  seven,''-~once  we  sat  round  our 
cheerful  tfd)le;  my  beloved  parents,  my 
dear  brother,  sister,  cousin,  my  adored 
Theophilus,  and  myself!  Six;  are  now 
attiog  at  a  better,  a  more  cheerful  table, 
even  at  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb : 
and  though  to  sight  invisible,  yet  by  the 
eye  of  faith  are  they  clearly  seen,  and  often 
have  I  held  a  communion  in  spirit  with 
them,  oh!  how  blessed,  how  peaceful,  none 
can  tell! 

I  lived  for  a  year  in  solitude  and  seclu- 
sioo :  but  as  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  I 
should  sink  under  my  sorrows,  and  my 
general  good  health  precluding  the  idea 
that  I  should  meet  with  an  early  dismissal, 
I  sought  the  band  of  a  lady,  the  daughter 
of  a  deceased  gentleman,  who  had  pos- 
teased  considerable  property  about  twenty 
n^iles  from  my  own  resiaence;  she  was  one 
well  calculated  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  my 
heart,  and  fill  the  fearful  gap  which  had  so 
early  been  made  in  my  feimily :  and  I  ob- 
taiaed  her.  We  lived  for  a  year,  mutually 
eojoying  eaclv  other's  society,  and  tasting 
of  that  heavenly  bliss,  and  that  sweet  com- 
manion  '*  with  the  glorified  spirits  above, 
that  encompass  yon  heavenly  throne,''  that 
had  been  so  much  my  solace,  on  the  de- 


cease of  the  last  member  of  my  family. 
But,  above  all,  the  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding,  was  an  ever- 
present  joy,  and  one  that  I  would  not 
have  parted  with  for  worlds.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  we  were  blessed  with  a  son, 
and  many  and  fervent  were  the  prayers 
that  we  offered  up  in  his  behalf,  that  he 
might  become  the  adopted  child  of  God. 
When  my  boy  was  about  two  years  old, 
my  dear  wife  was  called  to  part  with  her 
mother;  one  who,  since  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  her,  had  inspired  me  with  a 
love  truly  filial,  and,  though  not  united  to 
her  by  ties  of  blood,  I  felt  almost  as  much 
as  my  dear  wife  on  her  death.  She  died, 
however,  in  the  full  assurance  of  hope, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  meeting  her  with 
the  rest  of  my  sainted  relatives,  around  the 
throne  of  God  in  that  day. 

Our  thoughts  were  now  turned  to  '^the 
care  of  our  son's  education,  and  having 
felt  the  advantages  of  one  under  the  pa- 
rental  roof,  not  only  in  my  own  case,  but 
also  in  that  of  my  beloved  Theophilus,  I 
determmed  to  direct  it  myself,  till  such  a 
time  should  arrive,  at  which  a  tutor  might 
be  desirable.  I  cannot  now  help  weeping 
at  the  anxiety  which  we  then  felt  for  his 
future  welfare  in  the  world  :  but,  oh  !  how 
full  of  mercy  are  thy  ways !  how  deep  and 
unsearchable  thine  ordinances  !  O  en- 
able  me  to  have  faith,  that  in  whatever  way 
thou  shalt  direct  my  path,  I  may  acquiesce 
without  a  murmur. 

We  called  our  son,  Theophilus,  in  me- 
mory of  that  dear  friend,  whose  likeness 
will  never  be  erased  from  my  mind :  and 
he  was  remarkably  like  him,  when  he 
reached  the  age  of  boyhood ;  so  much  so, 
that  he  often  made  me  weep  over  the 
recollection  of  past  days.  His  talents  were 
very  great :  which  made  me  the  more 
anxious  that  they  should  be  directed  in  a 
right  course ;  for  those  talents  which  it 
pleases  the  Lord  to  commit  to  any  one, 
will,  if  misemployed,  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  him  at  the  last  day,  and  awful  will 
be  their  testimony. 

Blessed  be  God,  our  endeavours  were 
crowned  with  success ;  he  seemed  to  have 
a  reverence  and  fear  of  God  always  before 
his  eyes,  and  we  often  indulged  the  hope, 
that  he  would  be  a  chosen  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  But  that  was  not  to  be  : 
the  rapid  progress  he  made  in  his  studies 
shewed  a  strength  and  maturity  of  mind, 
which  we  feared  would,  as  it  often  does, 
bring  on  a  premature  death :  our  fears 
were  too  well  founded.  He  was,  however, 
uncommonly  active  in  person  and  dispo- 
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sition ;  and  though  so  eminently  gifted  in 
mindy  he  enjoyed  those  relaxations  which 
required  bodily  exertion  only.  Thus  he 
went  on  until  he  was  about  thirteen  years 
of  age ;  when  he  suddenly  became  more 
thoughtful  and  fond  of  meditation  than  he 
had  hitherto  been :  wbich^  with  other 
symptoms,  very  much  alarmed  us.  On 
consulting  a  physician,  our  worst  fears 
were  fiilly  realized;  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  a  rapid  decline ;  and 
that  unless  he  was  removed  to  tlie  sea,  he 
would  go  off  in  a  few  months.  We  imme- 
diately repaired  thither,   to  the   beautiful 

village  of  T ,    in  the  south   of  the 

county  in  which  we  resided,  and  for  several 
months  he  continued  to  improve  so  much, 
that  we  had  fixed  the  day  tor  our  return  to 
the  hall :  but,  oh !  how  short-sighted  is 
man  :  he  underwent  a  severe  relapse,  and 
beqame  so  alarmingly  ill,  that  we  could  not 
but  see  that  his  health  was  rapidly  declining, 
and  his  end  approaching. 

We  were  accustomed  to  walk  with  him 
on  the  sea  shore,  and  were,  one  delightful 
afternoon,  pacing  as  usual  the  smooth  hard 
sands.  The  sea  was  as  still  as  a  plate  of 
glass ;  excepting  that,  near  the  land,  a  slight 
ripple  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  it  ap. 
proacbed  the  shore,  where  it  at  length  broke 
m  a  little  wave.  Nothing  was  seen  on  the 
vast  expanse  save  one  ship,  which  on  the 
fiurthest  verge  of  the  horizon  was  pursuing 
its  solitary  course,  and  a  few  fishing-boats ; 
and  here  and  there  a  grey  sea-gull  was 
riding  in  calm  security  on  its  surface,  or 
hovering  over  its  prey,  and,  now  darting 
down  upon  it,  disappeared.  On  the  top 
of  the  lofty  cliff,  a  few  jackdavtrs  with 
their  hoarse  rough  voices  broke  the  stillness, 
but  all  beside  was  peace.  We  walked 
along  for  some  time  in  silence,  till,  glanc- 
ing at  my  dear  son,  I  perceived  his  cheeks 
wet  with  the  tears  he  m  vain  endeavoured 
to  restrain.  I  said  to  him,  ^'My  dear 
Hieophilus,  is  your  trust  reposed  on  the 
Rock  of  ages?"  '^I  hope  so,''  he  an- 
swered :  ''  I  have  ik>  wish  to  live,  but — 
but  for  y9u,"  with  a  heaving  sob,  which 
almost  made  my  heart  break,  '^My  dear 
9on,''  said  I,  ''be  calm;*'  at  the  same 
time  vainly  endeavouring  to  restrain  my- 
self: <'God  has  willed  that  you  should 
precede  us  your  parents  into  eternal  glory : 
and  you  should  rather  rejoice,  though  we 
must  for  a  season  mourn :  for  it  is  an 
unspeakable  blessing  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  evil  to  come. 

"  O  my  dear  father,**  said  he,  "we  shall 
not  be  separated  long :  and,  if  the  happi- 
ness which  God  hsStk  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him,  be  capable  of  measure,  how 


shall  I  rejoice  wbeo  yoa  alao  ara  released 
from  your  mortal  loM,  and  join  me  befiue 
the  thffODe !  Blessed  Jesus,  how  onspeak* 
able  are  the  joys  that  thou  dost  give  lo 
those  that  trust  in  Thee :  I  never  felt  peace 
like  this  before.*' 

**  And  can  you  then,  my  son,"  said  I, 
"tread  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  with  a  firm 
conviction  that  your  sins  are  washed  away 
in  his  blood,  and  atoned  for  by  his  sacri- 
fice  ?**  "  I  can,,**  he  exclaimed,  a  heavenly 
joy  lighting  up  his  whole  countenaDce ; 
"  for  &ough  my  sins,  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  are  as  scarlet,  yet  is  his  bkxxl  suffi. 
cient  to  atone  for  all.  He  has  heard  ray 
cry  for  mercy ;  and  has  answered  it,  I  am 
sure  lie  has,  in  this  strong  assurance  that  I 
feel  of  his  pardon,  yet  am  I  most  unworthy: 
for  could  my  heart  with  all  its  most  secret 
thoughts  be  laid  open,  how  full  of  the 
basest  ingratitude,  blasphemy,  and  sin, 
would  it  appear !  But  they  are  all  washed 
away,  blessed  Saviour,  in  thy  precious 
blood.*'  "Precious  blood,**  eiudaimed  I, 
"  oh,  how  inestimable  a  price  did  that  dear 
Saviour  pay  for  us  1"  He  seemed  now  to 
be  engaged  in  mental  prayer,  till  we  reached 
home,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from 
breaking  out  into  a  triumphant  soi^  of 
praise  for  the  great  grace  which  the  Lord 
had  poured  out  so  abundantly  on  my  dear 
son.  A  short  time  after  this,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  realms  of  eternal  biisB :  and 
left  us  alone  again  in  this  sickening^  worid. 
Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is 
within  me,  bless  his  holy  name ! 

His  beloved  remains  were  removed,  and 
interred  with  those  of  my  revered  parents, 
and  dear  brother  and  sister. 

My  wife  never  smiled  again  to  the  day 
of  her  death ,  O  sir,  did  I  not  know  that 
these  trials  were  from  the  Lord,  I  should 
be  almost  tempted  to  murmur  that  I  have 
so  long  survived  these  broken  brandws  of 
my  family :  but  it  is  tfiy  hand,  O  Lord, 
tiiat  hath  brought  all  these  troubles  upon 
me ;  it  is  Thy  will  that  hath  done  all  this; 
and  Thy  will  be  done. 

Six  months  after  this,  the  last,  very  last 
tie  that  bound  me  to  this  world,  was  burst 
asunder,  in  the  death  of  my  dear  wife :  and 
never  will  any  other  bond  lead  me  to  ding 
to  earth,  and  its  heart-sickening  follies. 
"Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I 
hate  you," — what  allurements  can  ye  hold 
out  for  one,  whose  every  hope  is  now  in 
heaven !  No,  none :  I  have  done  with 
thee,  earth :  and  now,  "  the  less  of  this 
cold  world,  the  more  of  heaven ;  the  brieler 
life,  the  earlier  immortality.** 

Well,  sir :  my  beloved  partner  was  laid 
with  bar  son :  and  her  name  was  entered 
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with  those  of  my  other  relations,  who  are 
laid  side  by  side.  I  visited  the  grave  in 
tiioaKhtlul  musing  silence.  I  stood  before 
it,  and  read  over  the  names  upon  the  now 
time-wom  slab.  First  came  my  brother 
Geoi^e ;  this  carried  me  back  to  my  early 
days  :  I  recollected  putting  my  hand  upon 
his  cold  cheeky  and  bitterly  did  I  weep  as 
I  remembered  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  which 
1  then  possessed,  compared  with  my  now 
depressed  state  of  mind.  I  seemed  to  my- 
self to  be  bearing  a  heavy  load  of  grief, 
soch  as  I  could  not  long  sustain,  and  of 
which  death  alone  would  unload  me.  I 
passed  on  to  Maria,  and  my  mind  recurred 
to  the  anguish  of  my  beloved  parents; 
"Now,"  said  I  triumphantly,  "for  ever 
over  V  Next  came  my  kind,  affectionate, 
beloved  mother:  many  were  the  tears  I 
shed,  as  I  recollected  acts  of  kindness  from 
her,  so  numerous  that  I  could  not  recount 
thm;  so  dear,  that  time  has  not  yet  effaced 
them.  I  passed  on  to  my  dear  father,  and 
sweet  yet  melancholy  were  the  recollections 
he  inspired! 

Next  came  tliat  beauteous  bud,  and  full- 
blown blossom,  so  lately  plucked.  O  what 
a  blessed  sight  oould  I  see,  these  all  hymn- 
ing the  praises  of  their  Redeemer ! 

Ckise  beside  these  was  the  vault,  where 
were  deposited  the  remains  of  my  beloved 
friend  Theophilus,  and  his  parents.  There 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  my  departed  family 
just  room  for  me  to  lay  my  bones,  which  I 
shall  ^shortly  do ;  and  at  that  great  day, 
when  all  shall  be  laid  open,  shall  we  all 
arise  to  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ  ?    No,  none  ever  shall ! 

Well,  sir:  death  had  now  done  his 
woist,  and  now  I  was  left  to  other  foes. 
UiUi«to  I. had  possessed  worldly  prospe- 
rity :  my  estate  was  not  only  the  support 
of  my  fimiily,  but  the  employment  I  found 
in  the  management  of  it  had  been  a  solace 
to  my  wo :  Siis  solace  I  was  not  long  left 
to  enjoy.  Circumstances  which  I  need  not 
now  detail,  deprived  me  of  every  thing. 
But  now  life  had  lost  its  charms  for  me ; 
I  vBgietted  not  my  loss :  the  slender  rem- 
unt  whiich  was  IdH  me  was  not  sufficient 
far  even  my  little  wants,  and  necessity 
drote  me  abroad.  I  was  at  this  time  forty- 
seven  years  of  age ;  the  war  was  now  over, 
and  I  repaired  to  the  south  of  France, 
where  I  lived  in  retirement.  And  now,  if 
aught  on  earth  could  contribute  to  my  hap. 
pioess,  I  might  have  found  a  quiet  resting- 
place.  But  I  could  not  linger  in  the  pass- 
ing scene  below,  and  feel  myself  at  peace : 
no;  all  places  were  now  alike  to  me,  so 
tbat  tfience  I  could  hold  communion  with 
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Heaven,  and  that  was  not  confined  to  time 
or  place :  and  so  that  I  could  obtain  that 
wherewith  the  body  might  be  supported, 
I  sought  no  more. 

Those  truths  which  I  felt  so  supporting 
and  encouraging  to  my  own  case,  I  endea- 
voured to  impart  to  others.  And  I  trust  I 
was  made  the  means  of  blessing  more  than 
one  poor  soul  among  the  native  peasantry 
with  whom  1  lived.  In  this  retirement,  I 
was  seized  with  a  most  violent  fit  of  illness : 
which  brought  me  very  near  the  grave. 
I  almost  longed  for  death  :  I  fear  I  did  not 
feel  sufficient  resignation  to  the  divine  will. 

0  Lord,  pardon  these  sins,  for  my  Saviour's 
sake.  Ten  months  was  I  confined  by  this 
illness :  and  it  was  a  much  longer  period 
ere  I  regained  my  perfect  health  and 
strength.  Soon  after  this,  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  in  England,  desiring 
me  to  return  without  delay,  and  informing 
me  of  a  part  of  my  property  having  been 
recovered.  I  had  a  great  desire  once  more 
to  behold  the  dear  spot  where  all  I  loved 
on  earth  was  interred,  and  I  wished  also 
to  lay  my  bones  among  them:  so  I  re- 
turned immediately.  I  found  the  property 
recovered  amply  sufficient  for  my  mainte- 
nance, so  I  settled  near  the  spot  where  I 
formerly  resided,  in  a  humble  house  in  the 
village,  of  which  I  had  before  been  chief 
possessor.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  me  to 
see  the  places  so  endeared  to  my  heart  by 
my  eariy  friendships.  I  ^entered  the  house 
that  was  formerly  mine  :  there  was  the  spot 
in  which  I  used  to  play  in  my  eariiest 
infancy  ;  there  was  the  comer  in  which  my 
beloved  mother  used  to  sit  at  her  usual 
occupations ;  in  that  spot  stood  the  table 
round  which  we  all  once  sat,  a  blooming, 
smiling  band ! 

I  walked  down  the  beautiful  dell,  through 
which,  forty-five  years  before,  I  had  walked 
with  beloved  Theophilus  !  How  strongly 
did  his  words  recur  to  my  memory,  "  Meet 
me  in  that  day  at  the  right  hand  of  God !" 

Not  a  stone  was  altered :  the  rocks 
seemed  to  echo  back  the  sounds  they  then 
heard :  the  babbling  waterfall  was  still 
flowing,  crossed  the  road,  and  disappeared 
through  the  same  cavity  as  before.     At  last 

1  came  to  the  very  spot  where  we  had  stood 
still,-  and  wept  on  each  other's  necks  :  old 
as  I  was,  I  could  not  forbear  weeping,  but 
now  I  wept  alone !  O I  shall  soon  cease 
to  water  my  couch  night  and  day  with 
my  tears. 

I  visited  the  church-yard  :  that  too  had 
undergone  few  alterations :  the  mounds  on 
its  surface  were  much  thicker  than  before, 
when  I  last  beheld  them  :  but  otherwise  it 
seemed  exactly  as  it  was  when  I  last  saw  it^ 
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fourteen  years  before !  I  came  to  the 
tombs,  where — O,  I  need  not  again  men- 
tion their  names.  The  tombs  were  falling 
rapidly  to  decay  :  my  brother's  name  and 
age  were  scarcely  legible ;  so  also  those  of 
my  friend  Theophilus :  the  others,  though 
less  impaired  by  time,  gave  evidence  that 
they  would  not  long  record  the  names 
of  those  whose  ashes  rest  beneath  them. 
",  In  a  few  years,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  also  lay 
my  ashes  here  :  years  will  roll  on,  and,  in 
a  century,  the  domains  where  the  beloved 
ones  of  my  heart  were  bom,  will  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  grandsons  of  the  present 
tenants,  now  unborn  :  to  them  it  will  be  of 
little  moment  what  was  tlie  name  of  the 
family  who  possessed  the  estate  before 
them  ;  they  will  lightly  regard  these  tombs ; 
they  will  pass  unheeding  by  that  dell  where 
Theophilus  and  I  wept  together  :  in  short, 
these  names  and  ours  will  be  perished 
out  of  the  land.  Vanity  of  vanities  ;  all  is 
vanity." 

I  proceeded  with  a  mournful  heart  to 
the  church  :  I  trod  the  time-worn  aisle : 
I  saw  the  place  where  we  used  to  sit  and 
hear  the  blessed  word  of  God  ;  where  often 
we  have  prayed  ;  and  where  I  sought,  in 
the  freshness  of  my  wo,  for  that  solace 
which  the  Lord  alone  can  give.  I  glanced 
down  the  aisle,  and  saw  in  the  chaucel  the 

monuments  of  our  family  and  the  L- 's : 

they  stand  side  by  side.  I  stood,  and  read 
them ;  those  of  our  family  were  as  follows : 

"  In  a  Vanlt  near  this  Charch  lies  interred  Uie  Body  of 
George  R — ,  eldest  Son  of  Geo.  R— ,  Esq. 

of Hall: 

Who  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1775,  aged  seven  years. 
Also,  by  his  side  are  laid  the  remains  of 
Maria  R— ,  sister  of  the  above,  who  expired 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1792,  aged  19  years. 
Sweetly  and  securely  rest, 
'I'hey  that  sleep  on  Jesus'  breast : 
Calm  and  peaceful  down  they  lie. 
That  in  blessed  Jesus  die." 

On  another  stone,  close  beside  this,  was  the 
following : 

"  In  the  same  Vault  with  those  of  her  children,  are 

laid  the  mortal  remains  of  Maria  R— ,  who 

was  called  away  from  this  world  of  sin,  to  one  where 

sorrow  never  comes,  nor  care,  on  the 

SOth  of  April,  1794 :  aged  49  years. 


inscribed :  not,  thought  I,  more  purely 
white  than  thyself  now ;  for  thou  ait 
arrayed  in  that  fine  linen,  even  the  righ- 
teousness of  the  saints,  which  may  well 
dazzle  the  eye  of  every  beholder. 
The  inscription  was  as  follows : 


"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Theophilas 
child  of  Charles  and  Sophia  L— ,  of 


only 
House, 


« 


Also,  those  of  George  R— ,  of  ■ 


Hall,  Esq. 


who  departed  this  life  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1797.  aged  55  years. 

Reader,  canst  thou  tell  us  why. 

In  the  gloomy  grave  we  lie  ? 

Know,  the  sting  of  death  is  sin. 

Turn  a  searching  eye  within. 

Fain  we  would  that  thou  shouldst  know 

How  to  value  things  below  : 

Take  this  solemn  warning  home, 

"  Flee  thou  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

Here  closed  the  record  of  the  ravages  of 
the  last  enemy  in  our  once  happy  family : 
I  stood  for  a  few  moments  absorbed  in  the 
reflections  which  naturally  arose  on  such  a 
subject ;  then,  turning  my  eye  to  the  left, 
I  saw  the  purely  white  marble  slab,  on 
which  the  name  of  my  beloved  friend  was 


he  expired  on  the  1st  of  July,  17tt3,  in  the 
If  h  year  of  his  age. 

Vain  are  the  blooming  cheek  and  sparkling  eye, 

To  plead  for  mortals  who  are  born  to  die  : 

He  slighted  these,  and  sought  that  heavenly  joy. 

That  will  not  fail  him,  and  that  cannot  cloy. 

Stop,  traveller,  read,  and  mark,  and  learn,  and  go : 

The  hand  that  laid  this  lovely  lily  low. 

Will  stretch  thee  soon  beneath  the  verdant  sod ; 

O  strive,  like  him,  to  live  for  ever  with  thy  God." 

It  is  strange,  sir,  how  lasting  are  those 
friendships  which  are  cemented  by  that 
heavenly  love,  without  which  the  closest 
union  is  as  tow.  That  friendship  which  I 
then  formed  has  twined  itself  with  clinging 
tendrils  round  this  heart  of  mine ;  but  it  has 
taken  root,  oh !  how  much  deeper,  in  the 
soul !  And  though  for  a  time  this  heart 
shall  lay  aside  its  office,  it  shall  again 
resume  it,  when  it  shall  no  more  be  deflled 
by  these  waves  of  sin  and  sorrow,  which 
now  beat  heavily  and  frequently  against  its 
unstable  foundations,  and  will  at  last  be  its 
destruction  ! 

Then  shall  our  friendship  be  again 
united,  and  there  shall  it  again  take  root  in 
that  new  heart,  for  no  storm  shall  again 
shake  it,  no  death  shall  again  divide  it,  no 
sin  shall  again  mar  it, — but,  oh !  delightful 
thought,  there  it  shall  flourish  for  ever,  and 
for  ever ! 

Just  below  that  is  another : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sophia,  wife  of  Charles 

L—,  of House,  Esq.  who  departed  this 

life  on  the  10th  Nov.  1783.  Aged  38 years. 

Also,  of  Charles  Jj—,  Esq. 

who  died  on  the  17th  of  August,  1785. 

Aged  43  years. 

This  grave  will  shortly  be  a  spot. 
By  all  who  knew  it  once,  forgot. 
Stop,  passing  stranger,  let  it  be, 
A  strong  memorial  unto  thee. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  chancel  was 
one  which  had  been  placed  there  more 
recently,  and  it  was  with  the  most  heart- 
felt  anguish  that  I  turned  to  this  second, 
but  not  less  ardently  beloved  branch  of  my 
family  :  the  monument  stood  by  itself,  was 
of  plain  white  marble,  with  no  other  oma- 
naroent  than  the  dear  names  thereon 
inscribed  : 

Beneath  the  tnrf  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

••  ITieophilus  R~. 

a  beauteous  flower,  nipp'd  in  the  very  bad. 

He  expired  on  the  18th  of  June,  1814. 

Aged  14  years. 

Death  mark'd  it  to  fall  ere  it  blew, 
And  eagerly  sought  for  the  strife; 

But  sick  of  the  contest,  it  flew. 
To  hide  in  the  bosom  of  Life. 

Also,  those  of  Sarah,  mother  of  the  above, 
who  expired  on  the  21st  of  December,  1814 
Aged  35  years." 
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Oh !  said  I,  as  I  turned  and  gazed  on 
tbeoi  all — what  a  noble  sight !  Here  are 
now  before  me  the  only  remaining  records 
of  nine  dear  friends, — how  unspeakably 
dear!— and  not  only  my  friends,  but 
fnends  of  tbe  living  God  !  Here  are  the 
records  of  nine,  who  have  long  been  sing- 
ing, more  melodiously  and  more  gloriously 
tian  the  fabled  Nine  of  old —for  what  has 
been  the  song  ? — Worthy  the  Lamb  I  oh, 
how  gloriously  shall  that  sound  be  one  day 
beard  in  the  renorated  world — bow  shall 
that  redemption  be  all  the  song,  *'  till,  like 
a  sea  of  glory,  it  spread  from  pole  to  pole," 
—and  aU  my  joy  now  is,  that  I  shall  join 
the  song  with  these  my  beloved  ones,  when 
we  shall  all  appear  together  at  his  throne ! 

And  now,  sir,  I  would  ask,  Am  I  not  a 
happy  man  ?    I  have  long  dwelt  a  sohtary 
man ;  I  have  long  lived  an  afflicted  man  : 
I  have  continued  my  course,  a  despised 
man,  but  am  I  not  a  happy  man  ?    Yes ; 
for  I  am    '^  a  freeman,  whom  the  truth 
makes  free."      And  truly  blessed   of  the 
Lord  hare  I  been,  for  in  all  the  storms 
which  have  broken  over  me.  His  hand 
hath  upheld  me.  His  eye  comforted  me ! 
Sir,  I  set  out  on  the  journey  of  life  with  a 
large    party    of   companions :    my  early 
momiog  was  fine,  but  it  has  rained   all 
day ;  imd  in  tlie  storms  which  broke  over 
OS,  I  have  one  by  one  lost  all  my  com- 
panions: but  as  evening  approached,  the 
doQds  dispersed,  and  now,  oh  !    what  a 
bright  ray  of  sunshine  is  breaking  out  from 
benieath  them  ! 

It  assures  me  my  day  will  end  in  peace ! 
^  Surely  the  last  end  of  the  good  man  is 
peace!"  O  let  me  erase  that  word, 
*^good  :**  none  is  good,  save  one,  that  is, 
God ;  and  oh  !  how  good  is  he  !  Rather 
let  me  say  **  of  the  afflicted  and  mourning, 
yet  triumphant,  Christian ;"  for  surely  his  end 
is  peace:  evening  dews  fall  not  more 
gently  on  the  ground,  than  the  believing 
Christian  (alls  asleep  in  the  ^pm8  of  his 
deir  Saviour  r  Oh  !  yes,  I  am  a  happy 
nan,  and  soon  shall  be  a  glorified  spirit ! 
Btessed  Jesus,  till  that  hour  arrive,  when 
earth  and  all  its  vanities  shall  go  from  my 
ejftt  as  fleeting  shadows;  when  all  that 
before  was  substantial  shall  be  so  no 
longer :  till  that  hour,  be  my  support ;  that, 
as  I  advance  further  along  the  narrow  way, 
my  footstep  may  be  firmer,  and  my  eye 
clearer;  and  grant  that  no  temptation  may 
draw  me  aside,  and  turn  away  my  eyes 
^m  the  eternal  city :  and  when  that  hour 
^  arrive,  when  the  *'  dark  river  of  death 
^  is  Bowing  between  the  fair  city  and  me," 
M  be  crossed  once  and  for  ever ;  O  carry 
loe  tfaroogfay  and  bear  me  up  above  its  cold 


waves,  that  I  sink  not ;  and  finally  receive 
me  into  thine  eternal  rest !     X  hear,  even 
now,  the  blessed  voice,  exclaiming,  "  Be 
hold,  I  come  quickly ;    even  so,   come, 
Lord  Jesus.  Amen/' 

W.  G.  B. 


CONCILIATION,    CHRISTIAN ITV,    AND 
CIVILIZATION  IN   CEYLON. 

Sir  a.  Johnston,  while  president  of  his 
majesty's  council  on  Ceylon,  thought,  after 
a  long  consideration  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  natives,  that  the  surest 
way  of  making  them  respect  the  British 
government  was,  to  take  every  means  in 
his  power  to  enable  them  to  understand  the 
principles  and  the  evidence  of  the  religion 
which  was  professed  by  the  members  of 
the  British  government ;  to  shew  them,  that 
those  principles,  and  that  evidence,  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  public  conduct  of 
those  members,  and  that  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  render  those  who  professed  them, 
deserving  of  respect,  and  anxious  to  render 
the  different  natives,  amongst  whom  those 
principles,  however  differently  modified, 
prevailed,  equally  deserving  of  the  respect 
of  their  countrymen.  In  order  to  attain 
these  objects.  Sir  Alexander  adopted  the 
following  plan. 

1st.  Of  circulating  amongst  the  natives 
of  the  country,  such  information  as  might 
lead  them  to  understand  the  principles  and 
evidence  upon  which  the  christian  religion 
is  believed  by  Christians. 

2dly.  To  convince  them,  by  all  public 
ads,  that  the  belief  in  this  religion  had  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  public  con- 
duct of  the  British  government. 

3dly.  To  render  all  those  who  profess 
the  christian  religion  worthy  of  the  public 
and  private  respect  of  their  countrymen. 

4thly.  To  remove  all  subjects  of  political 
jealousy,  with  respect  to  those  who  profess 
Christianity,  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
professed  other  religions,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon. 

With  a  view  to  the  first  point,  Sir  Alex- 
ander formed  the  first  Bible  Society  which 
was  ever  established  in  any  part  of  Asia, 
at  Columbo,  and  took  means  for  having 
correct  translations  of  the  Bible  made  into 
Palee,  Cingalese,  and  Tamul,  the  three 
languages  which  are  understood  on  Ceylon. 

He  caused,  also,  translations  to  be  made 
into  the  same  languages,  of  the  summary  of 
the  evidence  of  Christianity,  drawn  up  by 
the  late  Bishop  Porteus,  of  London ;  after 
having  ascertained,  from  many  Brahmins 
and  priests  of  Buddhoo,  that  this  summary 
was  more  intelligible  and  satisfactory  than 
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any  other  work  that  had  been  submitted  to 
them,  upoa  the  same  subject 

He  also  caused  some  of  Haunah  More*s 
Sacred  Dramas  to  be  translated  into  the 
same  languages,  having  previously  ascer. 
tained,  that  dramatic  representations  had 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  as  well  on 
the  island  of  Ceylon  as  on  the  continent 
of  India,  the  most  popular  mode  of  circu- 
lating, amongst  the  natives  of  the  country, 
such  religious  and  moral  doctrines  as  were 
intended  to  influence  their  moral  and  poli- 
tical conduct. 

With  a  view  to  the  seoond  point.  Sir 
Alexander  introduced  the  form  of  making 
the  king's  judges,  at  the  commencement  of 
every  criminal  session,  and  just  before  they 
began  the  business  of  the  session,  pro- 
ceed, in  a  public  procession,  from  the 
court-house  to  the  public  church;  and 
there,  after  having  attended  divine  service, 
and  heard  an  appropriate  sermon  preached 
upon  the  occasion,  solemnly  take  the  sacra- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  all  the  jurymen, 
and  other  natives,  of  all  the  different  reli- 
gious persuasions,  who  attended  the  sessions. 

Sir  Alexander  also  encouraged  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Wesleyan  and  the  Ame- 
rican missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  in  order  to  afford  an  easy  and  a 
cheap  means  of  education  and  religious 
instruction  to  all  those  who  professed 
Christianity.  He  also  encouraged  the  Wes- 
leyans  to  republish  Baldeus's  account  of  the 
state  of  Christianity  in  his  time  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Jaffna,  in  order  that  the  attention 
of  the  British  government  and  the  British 
public  might  be  induced  to  take  measures 
to  restore  the  different  Protestant  churches, 
and  the  different  Protestant  schools,  to  the 
flourishing  state  to  which  they  had  been 
brought  by  the  Dutch  government,  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Sir  Alexander  also  introduced  the  regula- 
tions of  1806,  putting  an  end  to  all  the 
odious  and  unjust  restrictions  under  which 
the  Catholics  had  been  placed,  on  account 
of  their  religious  belief,  by  the  policy  of  the 
Dutch  government,  in  order  to  convince 
the  natives,  that  the  English  government 
was  really  actuated,  in  its  public  conduct, 
by  the  principles  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence taught  by  the  religion  which  they 
professed ;  a  fact  that  the  natives  of  other 
persuasions  had  theretofore  doubted,  not 
conceiving  it  possible,  that,  were  they  really 
influenced  by  the  charitable  principles  they 
professed  towards  all  men,  they  could  per- 
secute, with  so  much  rigour,  other  Chris- 
tians, merely  because  they  differed  with 
them  upon  some  of  the  tenets  of  their  re-: 
ligion. 


With  a  view  to  the  third  point.  Sir  Alex- 
ander encouraged  education  amongst  all 
denominations  of  Christians  in  Ceylon,  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  .talents  and  knowledge  in  public,  as 
jurymen,  in  the  protection  of  the  lives,  the 
liberty,  and  the  property  of  their  country- 
men, and  by  causing  their  distinguishing 
themselves  as  jurymen  to  be  a  sure  road 
to  public  preferment;  thereby  making  it 
woith  the  vHiile  of  every  Christian  to  be. 
come  respectable,  and  attaching  an  idea  of 
respectability  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  country  to  the  character  of  a  Christian. 

With  a  view  to  the  fourth  point,  Sir 
Alexander  took  every  opportunity  to  shew, 
that  the  religious  belief  which  a  man  pro- 
fessed was  no  impediment  or  drawback  to 
his  enjoyment  of  any  political  privilege,  or 
his  attainment  of  any  public  office.  He 
therefore  took  care  that  no  distinction  what- 
ever should  exist  between  any  man  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion  in  the  enjoyment  or 
exercise  of  his  right  of  a  juryman: 

Every  juryman,  whatever  religion  be 
might  profess,  being  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  as  to  his  rights  in  this  capacity, 
and  as  to  the  pretensions  he  might  have  for 
holding  any  office,  either  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, or  under  government ;  Sir  Alexander 
strictly  adhered  to  this  rule,  conceiving, 
that  the  best  way  of  preventing  a  Christian 
being  made  an  object  of  political:  jealousy 
to  those  who  profess  a  different  religion 
from  himself,  was,  by  preventing  those 
persons,  of  other  religion,  from  feeling  that 
the  difference  of  their  persuasion  hindered 
them,  notwithstanding  their  respectability, 
from  enjoying  the  same  political  privileges 
and  public  appointments  as  a  Christian. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  addresses  which 
were  presented  to  Sir  Alexander  Johnston 
on  his  leaving  Ceylon,  in  1817,  by  the 
whole  of  the  population  professing  the 
Hindoo  and  the  Buddhist  religion,  that  the 
line  of  conduct  which  had  been  adopted  by 
him,  in  reference  to  the  Christians  on  that 
island,  so  far  from  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  numerous 
bodies  who  profess  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Buddhoo  religion,  had  commanded  their 
respect  in  the  highest  degree;  and  it  is 
therefore  important,  as  an  example  of  what 
may  be  done  by  a  public  officer  in  that 
respect  in  India. 

The  more  a  Christian  in  public  office  in 
India  shews  respect  towards  his  own  reli- 
gion, and  for  tliose  who  profess  it,  the  more 
he  endeavours  to  explain  the  evidence  upon 
which  the  truth  and  beauty  of  his  religion 
are  founded,  and  to  shew  how  his  belief  of 
that  religion  is  made,  both  in  his  private 
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conduct  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
dotiesy  to  influence  his  every  action — the 
more  he  commands  the  respect  of  Hindoos 
and  Mahomedans  in  India;  provided  he 
always^  at  the  same  time,  shews  the  greatest 
toleration,  and  avoids  every  offence  or  dis- 
respect  to  their  rehgion,  and  lets  them 
publicly  know,  and  effectually  feel,  that 
their  religious  belief  cannot  influence  him 
in  excluding  tliem  from  public  office  and 
employment,  should  their  talents  and  re* 
spectalnlity  of  character  in  other  respects  fit 
them  for  the  situation. 

This  conduct  cannot  be  made  too  public, 
because  it  is  different  from  that  of  many 
public  functionaries  in  India,  who,  though 
good  and  religious  men  themselves,  for  fear 
of  alarming  the  prejudices  of  the  natives, 
seem  to  wish  to  make  them  believe,  by 
their  public  conduct,  that  they  have  no 
particular  anxiety  about  their  own  religion, 
and  that  it  is  not  supposed  to  influence  their 
public  conduct  or  their  public  views.    This 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  policy  and  conduct 
of  the  (Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  them- 
selves, who  invariably  endeavour  to  shew 
respect  to  every  thing  appertaining  to  their 
respective  religions,  and  to  shew  respect  to 
every  person  of  their  religion ;  and,  there- 
fore^ mey  conceive  that  we,  by  not  fully 
k)oking  towards  the  religion  we  profess,  as 
they  do  to  theirs,  can  feel  very  little  of  the 
influence  of  our  religion,  and  can  have  little 
or  no  religious  feeling  For  them ;  and,  con- 
sequently, they  cannot  conceive  us  to  be 
honest  and  good  men. 

As  an  insertion  of  the  public  documents, 
on  which  the  preceding  observations  and 
coDclosions  are  founded,  would  extend  this 
paper  to  an  undue  length,  we  hope  to  re- 
sume this  subject  in  our  ensuing  number. 
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It  k  to  he  feared  that  the  cons^qneoces  to  which 
c*il-ipeakiiig  tends,  are  but  partially  oerceived,  or 
vbolly  disregarded  ;  otherwise,  ita  dreadrul  appearance 
ififiit  jnove  beneficial  to  many  by  whom  ii  is  un- 
tuakiBgiy  cherished :  and  were  the  tongue  as  liberal 
>i>  praise,  as  it  is  in  censure,  it  might,  in  a  small 
pc^M,  counterbalance  the  direful  enecu  of  its  ma- 
liToieoee.**  ikUt, 

Notwithstanding  the  many  generations 
which  have  passed  away  since  the  tongue 
was  discovered  to  be  an  unruly  member, 
we  have  to  regret  that  the  lapse  of  time  has 
niade  very  little  improvement  in  this  mis- 
chievous  epidemic.  In  every  toWn  and 
tillage,  too,  many  slanderers  are  to  be 
found ;  and,  although  this  detestable  vice 
has  been  censured  by  heathens^  yet  it  meets 
with  encouragement  from  many  who  pro^ 
/eif  to  be  Christians.    It  is  a  failing  of  the 


mind,  to  think  ill  of  every  one ;  and  he 
who  indulges  in  this  fatal  propensity,  soon 
gives  utterance  to  his  sentiments  in  scan- 
dalous expressions. 

Observe  the  conduct  of  these  pests  of 
society,  at  our  convivial  meetings.  You 
may  hear  an  absent  individual  named,  and 
some  of  his  actions  scrutinized ;  a  suspicion 
is  then  uttered  by  one  of  the  company,  a 
doubt  expressed  by  another ;  a  significant 
nod,  or  a  mysterious  saying,  by  a  third ;  a 
fourth  admits  that  such  is  the  rumour,  and 
sorrowfully  suspects  that  it  is  too  true. 
Others  immediately  take  it  for  granted,  ex- 
aggerate the  report,  and,  running  to  a 
neighbour,  relate  the  circumstance,  upon 
the  same  conditions  that  it  was  told  them ; 
that  is,  t^  must  not  he  circulated.  Such  is 
the  deplorable  state  of  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind ;  and  the  more  public  the  character, 
the  more  liable  is  it  to  become  the  subject 
of  conversational  calumny. 

Frequently  do  we  hear  the  reputation  of 
an  able  minister  of  the  gospel  brought  for- 
ward by  these  detestable  beings.  Tlie  most 
worthy,  and  deserving  of  esteem,  are  unex- 
pectedly, yet  severely,  wounded  by  this 
pernicious  infection  of  the  tongue ;  and  no 
one  is  too  good  or  great  to  escape  its  en- 
venomed dart. 

The  slanderer  is  always  ready  to  give  a 
full  and  degrading  account  of  the  pedigree 
of  any  person  mentioned  in  his  presence. 
Even  the  grave  itself  is  ransacked  for  prey, 
and  the  dead  are  insecure  from  his  mali- 
cious detractions.  Pride,  hatred,  and  un- 
charitableness  are  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  slander;  falsehood  and  envy, 
its  parents ;  curiosity,  its  nurse ;  and  inno- 


cence, its  victim. 


It  is  astonishing  how  any  professor  of 
religion  can  encourage  a  vice,  which  is  too 
detestable  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  most 
wicked  and  abandoned  part  of  mankind. 
Beware  of  a  backbiter,  allow  him  not  to 
gain  your  attention  by  speaking  ill  of 
others.  Should  he  succeed  in  unburdening 
his  envious  mind  to  you,  be  assured  he  will 
unburden  it  again  to  the  next  acquaintance 
he  may  chance  to  meet,  and,  very  likely,  you 
will  be  the  subject  of  his  calumny.  Every 
srson,  who  values  the  honour  of  religion, 
fi5  own  reputation,  and  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  society,  will  carelully  avoid 
speaking  unkindly  of  others.  If  we  cannot 
speak  favourably  of  our  neighbours,  we  can 
certainly  remain  silent ;  well  knowing  that 
charity,  which  thinkelh  no  evil,  would  ra- 
*  ther  cast  a  veil  over  defects  and  blemishes, 
than  wantonly  expose  them  to  public  scorn. 
The  best  antidote  against  this  prevailing 
vice,  may  be  found  in  the  prayer  of 
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psalmist — "  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before 
my  mouth ;  keep  the  door  of  my  lips." 

To  those  who  have  suffered  from  evil- 
speakers,  I  would  recommend  the  resolu- 
tion  of  Plato,  the  heathen  philosopher — 
**.  I  will  live  so  as  no  person  shall  believe 
them."  S.  S. 

Freston-Brook,  1831. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  CURIOSITY. 

No  Stronger  proof  can  be  adduced  of  an 
idle  and  disorderly  mind,  than  an  indul- 
gence in  vain  curiosity;  nor  is  any  pro- 
pensity of  the  human  mind  more  calcu- 
lated to  alienate  friends,  imbitter  enemies, 
and  sow  dissension  and  ill-will  among 
mankind.  No  man  likes  to  have  his  pri- 
vate affairs  unnecessarily  pried  into,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  highly  improper  for  any  one 
to  make  the  attempt.  Every  person  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  enough  to  do,  in  the 
management  of  his  own  concerns ;  and  it 
may  be  safely  concluded,  that,  if  he  busies 
himself  about  another  man's,  his  own  will 
be  neglected.  Those  who  thrive  most  in 
the  world  are  such  as  give  their  minds 
fully  to  their  own  business,  and  find  no 
time  for  undue  animadversions  on  another 
man's  proceedings. 

Independently  of  the  discredit  which  too 
much  inquisitiveness  into  another  man's 
concerns  throws  upon  those  who  are  guilty 
of  it,  the  circumstance  that  it  cannot  but 
give  pain,  and  awaken  resentment  in 
those  whose  feelings  are  injured,  should 
check  the  first  impulses  to  such  unwar- 
rantable indulgences,  and  teach  the  curious 
to  thwart  their  inclinations,  both  on  their 
own  account,  and  on  that  of  others ;  for  if 
a  man  feel  himself  aggrieved,  either  by 
dictation  or  animadversion,  he  is  apt  to 
retaliate  the  injury,  and  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  the  assailant  is  the  more  vulner- 
able of  the  two,  and  that  his  affairs,  in 
consequence  of  his  unhappy  propensity, 
are  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  greater  con- 
tusion. 

Amicable  feelings  cannot  be  long  sus- 
tained between  parties,  when  the  object  of 
either  is  to  usurp  authority  over  the  other ; 
or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  when 
either  is  ever  and  anon  displaying  a  dispo- 
sition to  encroach  upon  the  other's  personal 
liberties  or  domestic  privacies,  with  a  view 
to  give  unwelcome  advice,  or  confer  im- 
pertinent counsel.  A  feeling  of  jealousy 
and  dislike  naturally  takes  possession  of  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  unworthily  treated, 
and  they  consequently,  with  great  reason, 
renounce  the  society  of  their  too  busy  com- 
panions. 


Different  feelings,  however,  operate  on 
the  minds  of  the  man  of  God,  and  of  the 
roan  of  the  world,  under  such  unfortunate 
dilemmas.  While  the  former  treats,  |with 
a  becoming  spirit,  unaccompanied  by  re- 
venge, the  ambiguous  designs  of  his  nomi- 
nal friend ;  the  latter,  not  only  breaks  off 
the  connexion,  but  evinces  a  desire  to 
return  the  injury.  The  language  of  scrip- 
ture is  decisive  on  this  point.  We  are 
commanded  not  to  return  evil  for  evil,  but, 
contrariwise,  good.  The  line  of  duty  is^ 
therefore,  plain,  simple,  and  imperative; 
and  hence,  though  we  may,  with  the 
utmost  propriety,  decline  iaither  familiar 
intercourse  with  those  who  have  abused 
our  confidence,  we  are  strictly  forbidden 
to  shew  an  implacable  spirit,  or  to  visit  on 
the  heads  of  the  delinquents  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  their  impnident  and  culpable 
conduct.  The  well-disposed  man  reels  a 
desire  rather  to  reclaim  than  to  irritate  an 
opponent,  no  matter  whether  in  the  form  of 
a  disguised  friend,  or  an  avowed  enemy ; 
and,  though  he  may  not  trust  him  with  his 
secrets,  or  admit  him  to  social  intercourse, 
be  dismisses  from  his  mind  all  animosity 
against  him,  and  very  sincerely  longs  for 
his  reformation. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  few  firiend- 
ships  are  formed,  which  are  totally  exempt 
from  jealousy  or  intrusion ;  and  the  reason 
is  obvious, — they  are  seldom  formed  and 
cemented  by  gospel  precepts.  Into  the 
natural  mind,  unillumined  by  the  light  of 
God  s  word,  the  spirit  of  discord  finds  too 
ready  an  ingress ;  and  when  the  obligations 
of  duty  are  not  mutually  felt,  encroach* 
ments  will  he  made,  calculated  to  produce 
bitter  recriminations  and  dissensions. 

The  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  society 
is  not  the  only  effect  of  curiosity,  when  it 
becomes  a  passion  of  the  mind  :  the  peace 
of  every  one  who  indulges  in  it  is  unsettled: 
and  the  over-curious  are  led  firom  such 
objects  as  might  conduce  to  their  own 
welfare  and  tranquillity.  The  human  mind 
is  an  active  principle,  which  will  ever  be 
employed ;  and  if  the  objects  of  its  pursuits 
be  not  praise-worthy,  they  will  be  detri- 
mental alike  to  individuals  and  to  society ; 
for  every  one,  whose  attention  is  not  di- 
rected to  such  things  as  peculiarly  belong 
to  his  own  sphere  of  action,  may  be  com- 
monly found  giving  advice  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  and  hazarding  opinions  regarding 
the  conduct  of  others,  who  are,  as  they 
may  easily  be,  in  every  respect,  his  supe- 
riors both  in  activity,  regularity,  and  pru- 
dence. It  is  incompatible  with  reason, 
and  manifestly  absurd,  for  a  man  to  find 
fault  with  others  about  the  neglect  of  duties, 
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of  which'  he  himself  is  notoriously  guilty : 
and  yet  this  is  precisely  the  character  of  all 
who  are  more  beot  upon  blaming  others 
than  reforming  themselves;  in  a  word,  of 
all  who  pry  into  their  neighbours'  afikirs, 
and  neglect  their  own. 

We  may  conclude,  when  we  see  men 
basying  themselves  about  things  which  do 
not  concern  them,  that  they  have  ulterior 
objects  in  view,  and  that  the  pleasures  they 
derive  from  searching  into,  and   passing 
judgment  on,  the  motives  of  others,  and 
decrying  the  works  of  their  hands,  do  not 
arise  from  a  desire  to  conceal  the  informa- 
tion they  surreptitiously  obtain,  but  from 
the  wicked  intention  of  publishing  it  to  the 
world,  with  most   provoking  and  aggra- 
vating additions  and  distortions,  fabricated 
lor  thie  purpose  of  destroying  the  reputa- 
tions of  those  who  are  held  in  higher  esti- 
mation than  themselves,  as  well  as  of  gra- 
tiding  their  own    corrupt  and  depraved 
hoffts.    Every  inquiry  they  make,  every 
look,   indicates  a  heart  pregnant  with  ill 
designs.    The  good  which  others  do,  is 
intentionally  overlooked,  if,  indeed,  a  pre- 
jodicial  construction  be  not  attempted  to 
be  placed  upon  it ;  whilst  every  ^se  step 
is  carefully  noted,  and  infinite  pains  taken 
to  give  to  every  error  the  most  forbidding 
aspect    Nay,  so  evil-disposed,  and  so  tho- 
roughly lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  and  de- 
ooruni,  so  utterly  reckless  of  their  own  cha- 
racters, and  regardless  of  those  of  others, 
are  the  wholsesale  dealers   in    detraction 
and  defamation,  that,  when  the  most  dili- 
gent inquiries  fail  to  furnish  a  tale  to  the 
Dfejodice  of  their  neighbours,    they  will 
nave  the    unhesitating    and    unblushing 
efiirontery    to    propagate  the  figments   of 
their  own  brains,  the  suggestions  of  their 
imaginations,  in  order  to  spread  ruin  and 
dismay  through  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods. 

An  evil  report,  either  wholly  without 
foundation,  or  at  best  with  a  very  slight 
relation  to  fact,  augments  rapidly  as  it 
gains  circulation,  and  is  soon  made  to  con- 
sign, in  too  many  instances,  to  obloquy 
and  reproach  the  fair  fame  of  one  who 
ooifjtA  to  have  received  better  treatment, 
and  who  is  exposed,  merely  because  of  his 
respectability,  to  the  shafts  of  malice,  and 
to  the  inventive  and  deadly  machinations 
of  an  inveterate  foe.  To  account  for  the 
motives  by  which  a  man  is  actuated,  who 
can,  clandestinely  or  openly,  proceed  to 
take  away  the  character,  and  blast  the 
prospects,  of  a  fellow-mortal  who  has  never 
iojuied  hinEi,  might  appear  a  difficult  task, 
did  we  not  know  that  the  corruptions  of 
haman  oator^  are  such,  that  too  many  are. 


unable  to  look  up  to  those  who  hold  higher 
or  more  honourable  situations  than  them- 
selves, even  though  their  conduct  may 
make  them  worthy  of  those  situations, 
without  feeling  an  envious  spirit — a  spirit 
which  is  easily  made  to  go  all  lengths,  in 
order  to  attain  its  unhallowed  object.  For 
this  reason,  among  many  others,  the  man 
who  is  brought  prominently  forward  on  the 
stage  of  life,  should  be  unceasingly  wary 
and  circumspect  in  all  his  ways,  that  the 
devices  of  the  busy-body,  whose  inquiries 
go  to  rake  up  flaws  in  his  character,  that  he 
may  disseminate  them  to  his  disadvantage, 
may  fail  in  their  object,  and  that  the  reput- 
able part  of  mankind  may  see  into  his 
intentions,  and  expose  their  turpitude. 

To  blast  the  prospects  of  the  fortunate^ 
to  curtail  the  usefulness  of  the  industrious, 
to  injure  the  circumstances  of  the  respect, 
able,  is  too  often  the  aim  of  the  inquisitive. 
There  must  be  some  object  in  view,  when 
inquiries  are  made  into  the  a£&irs  of  others; 
and  as  those  who  eagerly  make  them  are 
frequently  such  as  have  tarnished  their  own 
names,  and  blasted  their  prospects,  by  their 
conduct,  it  follows,  as  a  natural  but  griev- 
ous consequence,  that  they  are  pained  on 
hearing  that  others  are  in  a  happier  con- 
dition than  themselves,  and,  by  the  most 
unprincipled  means,  to  bring  them  down  to 
their  own  level,  or,  if  possible,  to  sink 
them  below  it  It  matters  not  what  pre- 
tence they  may  form  to  blind  the  observers 
of  their  behaviour,  or  to  cast  a  cloak  over 
their  dark  intentions ;  the  eye  of  the  world 
is  acute  in  detecting  fraud,  and  unceremo- 
nious in  exposing  it :  and  even  were  not 
this  the  case  to  the  full  extent  of  what  it  is, 
the  frequent  want  of  caution  in  the  most 
practised  adepts  in  the  art  of  dissembling^ 
would  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  to 
light  their  busy  intermeddlings  and  their 
deep-laid  schemes. 

There  is  a  most  dangerous  sort  of  enmity, 
however,  and  it  is  that  which  comes  under 
the  semblance  of  friendship.  An  open 
enemy  may  be  guarded  against  with  some 
chance  of  averting  the  blow  which  he  in- 
tends to  give ;  a  suspected  underminer 
may  be  carefully  watched ;  but  from  the 
man  whose  words  are  as  honey,  and  de- 
signs as  gall,  who  can  protect  himself? 
Who  but  must  be  in  danger  of  having  his 
reputation  injured,  and  his  confidence 
abused,  before  he  has  sufficient  experience 
of  the  false  appearances,  to  make  him 
cautious  ? 

An  easy  unreserved  ness  of  intercourse, 
and  a  pleasing  interchange  of  sentiment, 
are  among  the  blessings  derived  from 
friendship,  and,  therefore^  the  misplaq^BH 
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and  abuse  of  confidence  must  engender 
bitterness  of  spirit. 

Having  ascertained  by  the  most  secret 
inquiries,  the  plan  of  attack  which,  he 
conceived,  may  do  the  most  mischief, 
the  double-faced  detractor,  at  first,  stabs  in 
the  dark,  and,  at  length,  when  the  eye  of 
him  whom  he  attacks  is  open  to  the 
treachery  of  his  conduct,  unable  to  defend 
himself  from  the  charge  of  duplicity,  he 
generally  fabricates  an  excuse  from  some 
insult  or  injury  he  pretends  to  have  sus- 
tained,  and  piushes  his  malignant  purposes 
to  the  utmost  extremity.  Bad  passions 
cherished  in  the  mind  -will  completely 
banish  from  it  every  feeling  of  satisfaction 
and  comfort.  In  the  place  of  those  con- 
solatory reflections  which  are  the  peculiar 
enjoyments  of  the  good  and  benevolent, 
are  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  the  evil- 
minded  the  most  corrodiug  and  anxious 
cares. 

Never  was  there  seen  a  man,  in  the  pos- 
session of  happiness  himself,  who  wished 
to  see  others  miserable.  Such  a  circum- 
stance cannot  occur ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things.  The  evil-intentioned  alone  can 
employ  their  time  in  sowing  the  seeds  of 
discord,  and  undermining  the  fair  fabric 
of  an  honourable  reputation,  and  such  bad 
intention  will  most  undoubtedly  inflict  the 
bitterest  anguish  on  the  destroyers  of  the 
happiness  of  others — an  anguish  far  more 
intense,  and  far  less  supportable,  as  the 
cause  of  it  may  be  brought  home  to  their 
own  bosoms.  Whoever  has  felt  the  con- 
sequences of  the  base  calumniator's  foul 
and  meddling  spirit,  may  be  sufficiently 
vexed  and  disturbed,  but  there  are  gene- 
rally found  worthy  characters  to  compas- 
sionate his  case,  and  soothe  his  mind; 
whilst  the  base  calumniator  himself  will  be 
left  to  writhe  under  his  own  inflictions, 
and  feel  the  misery  he  tried  to  dispense, 
shunned  by  the  world,  and  left  to  reflections 
worse  than  death  itself. 

The  religion  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
came  into  the  world  to  teach  to  the  children 
of  men,  and  which  has  been  continually 
spreading  ever  since  throughout  the  habit- 
able globe,  is  either  wholly  neglected,  or 
unworthily  professed,  by  the  censorious 
meddler.  Even  in  our  own  highly-favoured 
isle,  where  the  inestimable  privileges  of 
reading  the  scriptures,  and  having  them 
faithfully  preached,  are,  unquestionably,  en- 
joyed to  a  degree  far  beyond  that  of  most 
other  nations,  it  is  lamentable  to  see  the 
great  prevalence  of  envy  and  ill-will.  In- 
stead  of  looking  with  a  charitable  eye  on 
the  failings  of  others,  far  too  many  are  em- 
ployed in  the  imthankful  and  odious  office 


of  giving  them  the  greatest  publicity.  They 
are  taught  not  to  harbour  evil  thoughts  of 
others,  yet  their  practice  shows,  but  too 
plainly,  that  their  suspicions  of  the  princi- 
ples and  conduct  of  their  fellow-creatures 
are  of  the  most  malevolent  description.  Al- 
though they  cannot  but  know  that  it  is 
highly  sinful  to  rejoice  at  the  transgressions 
of  those  around  them,  they  seem  to  be  pe- 
culiarly elate  on  the  discovery  of  their  being 
guilty  of  some  culpable  breach  of  duty,  or 
wilful  irregularity.  Their  duty  calls  thera 
to  make  the  character  of  every  one  appear 
in  the  fairest  light ;  their  inclinations  prompt 
them  to  throw  a  shade  over  every  virtue, 
and  aggravate  every  crime.  Such  is  the 
depravity  of  human  nature ;  such  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  human  mind.  Till  man  be 
made  a  new  creature,  till  his  mind  be  im- 
bued with  Divine  grace,  he  will  continue  to 
see  the  mote  in  his  brother's  eye,  without 
perceiving  the  beam  in  his  own ;  detraction 
will  be  his  delight,  and  charity  a  strange 
work. 

In  the  best  of  men  there  is  much  room 
for  personal  improvement,  for  amendment 
in  heart  and  life ;  and  it  is  a  well-establish- 
ed fact,  that  those  who  come  nearest  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  see  most  clearly 
their  own  need  of  repentance  and  fisiith,  and 
their  utter  un  worthiness  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  reason  of  this  is  clear ;  sin  is  of  a  blind- 
ing and  hardening  nature,  and,  hence,  those 
generally  stand  highest  in  their  own  estima- 
tion who  are  most  alienated  from  God  and 
divine  things.  It  follows,  therefore,,  that 
those  who  give  the  greatest  loose  to  that 
prying  sort  of  curiosity,  which  seeks  to  feed 
on  lost  reputations,  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
unconscious  of  their  own  infirmities,  and 
easily  brought  to  imagine  themselves  ftee 
from  the  faults  of  those  whom  they  are  the 
most  eager  to  censure.  It  would,  however, 
be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  sins  indulged 
in  to  a  greater  excess  by  the  censorious, 
than  by  those  who  are  the  constant  objects 
of  their  malevolent  attacks.  How,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  can  those  attend  to  their 
own  advancement  in  piety  and  virtue,  who 
merge  every  other  consideration  in  the  all. 
absorbing  one  of  intruding  upon  others  their 
advice  or  reprehension?  Such  are  un- 
mindful of  their  deficiencies,  and  regardless 
of  their  duties,  and  take  especial  care  to 
have  as  little  leisure  as  inclination  to  turn 
their  thoughts  from  others  to  themselves-* 
from  evil  surmises  and  artful  inventions,  to 
a  careful  redemption  of  time — from  things 
on  earth,  to  things  in  heaven. 

If,  among  the  insidious  throng,  there  are 
any  to  be  found  who  are  at  all  conscious  of 
their,,  own  failings,  they  seem,  at  the  same 
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(line,  perfectly  sa^fied  with  retaining  their 
defects,   provided    they  can   find    others 
equally   neglectful    of  their    duties,    and 
equally  bent  on  pursuing  heedless  careers. 
This  is  a  most  fatal  mistake.    To  be  content 
with  one's  self^  when  guilty  of  error,  because 
others  happen  to  be  the  same,  is  not  the 
way  to  retorm.    As  men  must  stand  or  fall 
by  their  conduct,  by  their  faith  and  prac- 
tice, it  is  evidently  a  most  destructive  delu. 
sioD,  for  them  to  be  at  peace  while  in  a 
state  of  alienation  from  God,  merely  because 
others  are  in  the  same  condition.    Their 
babits  of  inquiry,  their  diligent  searchings 
into  any  affiurs  not  their  own,  have  a  ma- 
terial tendency,  however,  to  blind  their  un- 
derstandings, and  corrupt  their  hearts.  The 
process,  from  a  man's  censuring  others,  to 
his  imbibing  self-righteous  views,  is  certain 
and  rapid.     He  soon  persuades  himself 
that  he  is  as  good  as  his  neighbours,  better, 
indeed,  than  many  around  him,  and  is  apt 
to  miatoke  a  spirit  of  malevolence,  and  a 
propensity  to  slander,  for  a  virtuous  indig- 
nation at  vice,  and  a  desire  to  put  it  down. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  duty  to  censure  sin  in 
every  shape;  but  then,  those  that  do  so 
should  do  it  in  a  proper  spirit,  that  their 
eumples  may  add  power  and  efficacy  to 
their  reproofs.    These  reflections,  the  mali. 
cious  busybody  should  carefully  weigh  over 
in  his  mind ;  for  he  may  rest  assured,  that, 
if  he  be  not  made  to  feel  a  detestation  of 
sin  himself,  and  the  warmest  and  purest 
leal  for  the  reformation  and  happiness  of 
all  who  have  gone  astray ;  all  is  not  right 
with  him.    He  may  suspect  his  own  mo* 
tives,  when  he  feels  a  desire  to  know  what 
others  are  doing,  and  apprehend  that  some 
maligiiant  feeling  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
all  his  investigations.    See  we  not  now,  are 
we  not  fully  sensible,  that  our  affairs  must 
greatly  suffer,  that  perplexity  and  ruin  will 
Itteod  them,  if  we  so  far  forget  our  duties, 
as  to  engage  our  whole  attention,  and  oc- 
cupy our  times,  in  administering  to  others 
advice  mingled  with  reproof. 

That  impertinent  curiosity,  which  leads 
the  mind  astray,  is  the  greatest  bune  con> 
oehrable  to  tranquillity,  and  the  most  for- 
midable foe  that  can  be  encountered  in  this 
worUL  Other  evils  may  be  overcome; 
otiier  obstructions  to  our  peace  may  be 
temoved,  if  our  minds  be  concentrated,  and 
eog[Bged  in  appropriate  exercises,  in  the 
performance  of  individual,  social,  and  re- 
ugioas  obligations.  But  when  our  minds 
become  dissipated  and  unstable ;  when  the 
filings  of  others  are  sedulously  investi- 
gated, and  joyfully  proclaimed,  and  personal 
iaspection  and  improvement  wholly  neg- 
kcted,  then  it  is  that  our  weakness  is  dis- 
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cemible  to  the  whole  world,  and  we  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  consequences  of  our  im- 
prudence. 

Discarding  all  vain  curiosity,  let  our 
minds  be  absorbed  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  our  callings,  and  we  shall  be 
amply  rewarded  by  the  prosperity  and 
comfort  of  our  circumstances.  Let  us,  in- 
stead of  descanting  on  the  moral  degrada- 
tion of  others,  attend  to  our  own  viud  in- 
terests, that  we  may  be  happy  ourselves, 
and  be  the  means  of  extending  happiness 
to  otliers.  This  is  the  only  proper  course 
to  be  adopted ;  and  it  is  a  course,  which 
will  yield  to  every  one  who  pursues  it,  a 
satisfaction  which  this  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away. 

Edenhall.  Thos.  Ireland. 


MT  NOTE-BOOK. — NO.  I. 
ON    THE   WRITINGS    OF   COWPER. 


'*  We  have  few  writers  whose  Tslae  is  more  ster- 
lin^  Uian  that  of  Cowper.  lo  erery  )}age  of  his  com* 
positions,  yea  will  find  the  most  Tigoroas  intellect, 
Gombined  with  the  noblest  principle."       Anonytiums. 


One  of  the  most  interesting,  engaging,  and 
instructive  authors  with  whom  an  enlight- 
ened, and,  especially,  a  pious  individual, 
can  be  familiar,  is  the  distinguished  poet  to 
whom  this  short  paper  immediately  alludes, 
and  whose  name  and  works  will  uniformly 
command  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the 
reading  world. 

There  was  much  associated  with  the 
character  of  Cowper  peculiarly  calculated  to 
fix  the  attention,  to  induce  the  attachment, 
and  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  of  pensive 
and  devotional  individuals ;  and  his  sorrows 
•  and  depressions  were  so  dark,  cheerless, 
and  protracted,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
peruse  his  writings,  and  mark  how  his 
mind  is  developed,  how  his  emotions  are 
imbodied,  and  now  his  condition  is  illus- 
trated, without  being  powerfully  and  affect- 
ingly  impressed.  There  are  few  lives  more 
riveting  than  the  life  of  Cowper ;  few  can 
inspire  more  sorrowful  and  sympathetic 
feelings ;  and  it  is  rarely  that  we  meet  with 
a  memoir,  from  the  perusal  of  which, 
greater  instruction,  or  more  valuable  ad- 
vantage, can  be  derived.  With  all  the 
deficiencies  and  defects  of  Hayley's  Life  of 
Cowper,  and  we  admit  they  are  neither 
few  nor  trivial,  we  cau  scarcely  refer  to  any 
book  which  is  more  engaging,  or  which 
produces  a  more  forcible  impression  on  tlie 
mind  of  a  discriminating,  intelligent,  and 
pious  reader. 

Tlie  most  attractive  charm  of  that  work, 
however,  arises   from  the   letters  of   tlie^ 
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lamented  poet,  with  which  it  is  so  highly 
beautified  and  enriched.  They  are,  un- 
questionably, beautiful  and  tinished  speci- 
mens of  the  epistolary  style.  They  are 
exquisitely  penned.  There  is  much  nature 
and  unaffected  ness ;  there  is  no  trickery  or 
artifice ;  there  is  no  tawdry  or  meretricious 
finery ;  there  is  no  exaggeration,  bombast, 
or  ridiculous  soaring.  Every  sentence  is 
penned  with  the  most  perfect  artlessness. 
The  simplicity  which  characterizes  almost 
every  passage  is  a  striking  attraction.  There 
are  ricn  and  beautiful  descriptions  furnished. 
Some  oi  the  delineations  of  character  are 
very  graphical  and  impressive.  The  finest 
and  most  philosophical  remarks  are  often 
thrown  out ;  a  pleasing  sportiveness,  and 
original  vein  of  humour,  mark  the  entire 
series ;  the  most  genuine  and  elevated  piety 
is  broadly  developed ;  and  there  is  a  mel- 
lowness, a  clearness,  a  purity,  an  elegance, 
an  ease,  a  classic  finish,  in  the  style,  which 
scarcely  any  writer  has  excelled.  Cowper, 
as  an  epistolary  writer,  is,  confessedly,  one 
of  the  very  highest  order,  and,  by  every 
person  of  accurate  taste,  of  sound  and  dis- 
criminating views,  and  of  ardent  piety,  his 
letters  will  be  highly  prized,  and  regarded 
as  some  of  the  choicest  gems,  as  it  respects 
expression,  delineation,  and  sentiment, 
which  the  English  language  can  furnish. 

We  form  a  very  high  judgment  of  the 
Letters  of  Beattie,  so  vivacious,  so  elo- 
quent, so  classical ;  but  we  do  not  consider 
them  at  all  comparable  to  the  exquisite 
epistolary  effusions  of  the  "  bard  of  Olney." 

But,  inimitable  as  are  many  of  the  Letters 
of  Cowper,  it  is  apparent  that  his  fame 
arises  principally  from  his  poetry;  and, 
whatever  some  may  think  of  the  rigidness 
of  his  morality,  of  the  breadth  and  keen- 
ness of  his  irony,  and  of  the  unqualified 
language  in  which  he  so  often  indulges,  it 
is  evident,  we  apprehend,  to  all  lovers  of 
genuine  "poesy,"  that  few  specimens  of  the 
art  are  more  deserving  of  praise,  or  more 
worthy  of  preservation,  than  those  which 
Cowper  has  furnished.  When  his  poems 
first  appeared,  they  attracted  public  atten- 
tion, and  secured  for  him  a  large  measure 
of  approbation,  and  that  popularity  has 
been  increasing  till  the  present  period ;  so 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  diversity  of 
opinion,  respecting  the  commanding  claims 
which  those  poems  prefer. 

We  concede  that  many  objections  may 
be  urged  against  the  poetry  of  Cowper.  It 
is  often  flat  and  prosaic ;  his  humour  is 
sometimes  vulgar  and  inappropriate;  his 
sarcasm  and  invective  are  frequently  in- 
temperate and  unmeasured ;  his  transitions 
irom  serious  to  trifling  subjects  are,  occa*- 


sionally,  too  sudden  and  angraceful;  and 
his  numbers  are  often  not  so  flowing  and 
harmonious  as  we  could  desire.  But,  after 
making  these  concessions,  we  inquire, 
Where  is  the  man  of  true  poetic  taste  and 
sensibility,  and  of  genuine  principle,  who 
can  be  insensible  to  the  striking  excellencies 
which  the  muse  of  Cowper  exhibits  ?  The 
language  he  employs  is  bold,  idiomatic, 
energetic,  and  impressive ;  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  which  he  furnishes  are  graphical, 
and  eloquent ;  his  delineations  of  character 
are  often  strikingly  beautiful ;  his  satire 
and  sarcasm  are  as  keen  and  caustic  as 
could  be  developed ;  his  humour  is  the 
most  playful,  original,  and  profound ;  his 
views  of  truth  are  commandingly  just  and 
impressive;  his  exhibition  of  the  christian 
character,  and,  especially,  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  is  exquisitely  furnished  ;  and  his 
representations  of  the  errors,  the  follies,  and 
the  vices  of  the  age,  are  as  accurately  and 
luminously  sketched,  as  the  pen  of  the  poet 
could  delineate  them. 

The  tendency  of  all  Cowper^s  poetry  is 
to  do  good .  There  is  no  scepticism,  no  wan- 
tonness, no  profanity,  no  jesting  with  sacred 
things,  no  trifling ;  he  has  an  object  to  ac- 
complish, and  that  object  is  to  advocate 
the  claims  of  Christianity,  to  honour  the 
God  of  truth,  and  to  inculcate  the  sublime 
and  momentous  principles  of  the  gospel. 

His  "Table  Talk''  abounds  in  clever, 
smart,  and,  vivacious,  pungent  dialogue,  in 
which  the  most  valuable  sentiment  will 
be  found.  His  pieces,  entitled  **Hope," 
"Expostulation,"  "Truth,"  and  several 
others,  are  admirable  specimens  of  vigor- 
ous and  glowing  versification ;  the  princi- 
ples imbodied  are  pure  and  elevated ;  and 
many  passages  are  uncommonly  rich  and 
beautiful,  in  expression  and  imagery. 

His  "  Review  of  Schools"  is  peculiarly 
valuable,  for  the  just  and  philosophic 
sentiment  with  which  it  is  enriched.  The 
lines  on  "  Friendship"  are,  unquestionably, 
some  of  the  finest  in  the  language.  His 
poem  on  his  mother's  picture,  I  have  uni- 
formly considered  one  of  the  most  touching, 
eloquent,  and  beautiful  specimens,  which 
can  be  furnished. 

The  great  production  of  Cowper  is  evi- 
dently "  The  Task ;"  and  it  is  a  noble  mo- 
nument of  his  taste,  piety,  and  genius.  In 
that  fine  poem,  how  strikingly  and  beauti- 
fully has  he  sketched  character,  painted  the 
joys  and  endearments  of  hoQie,  described 
the  quiet  and  sunny  scenery  of  creation, 
and  exhibited  the  pure  and  exquisite  en* 
joyments  of  religion  I  To  a  mind  imbued 
with  poetic  taste  and  sensibility,  and  che- 
rishing the  religious  sentiments  of  Cowper^ 
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H  is  one  of  the  richest  pleasures  to  peruse 
this  invaluable  poem«  While  the  language 
endures,  it  must  li?e ;-  and  while  genuine 
poetry  and  religion  are  prized,  it  must  be 
valued. 

In  reading  die  poems  of  Cowper,  with 
care,  I  have  been  much  struck  with  Uie 
number  of  bold,  nervous,  and  eloquent 
lines,  which  they  contain ;  lines  furnishing 
the  most  striking  sentiment,  or  the  finest 
description.    Take  a  few  as  specimens. 

Sp&iking  of  the  writings  of  Chesterfield, 
he  remarks, 

"  Erery  tear  sliall  scald  thy  memory." 

Of  the  spirit  of  heaven,  he  says, 

**  Lore  makes  the  music  of  the  blest  abore, 
Hearen's  harmony  is  ooiTersal  love." 

Speaking  of  corrupt  novelists,  he  terms 
them  the  ^  flesh-fiies  of  the  land,'' 

''Who  futeo,  without  mercy,  on  the  fiir, 
And  tack,  and  leaTe  a  craving  maggot  there." 

How  beautiful  the  couplet — 

"  She  pouTB  m  aenaibility  dirine 
Along  the  nerve  of  every  feeling  line." 

How  just  and  admirable  the  following 
representation — 

"  Pity  Religion  has  so  seldom  found 
A  skilfol  gaide  into  poetic  ground  ; 
Ihe  flowers  would  spring,  where'er  she  deigned 

to  stay. 
And  every  muse  attend  her  in  her  way !" 

Speaking  of  triflers,  he  says, 

"The  foam  upon  the  waters  not  so  light." 

How  finely  is  the  lover  of  scandal  de- 
pictured I 

"  Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn. 
And  holds  them  dangling,  at  arm's-length,  in 
seom." 

Hiere  is  much  truth  in  this  line — 

**  1^0  soil  tike  pov«rty  for  growth  divine." 

Nothing-  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
subjoined  couplet — 

"  A  Christian's  wit  is  inoffensive  light, 
A  beam  that  aids,  but  never  grieves  the  sight." 

ITie  following  lines  are  exquisite — 

**  Muscle  and  nerve  miracalonsly  spun." 

"  The  unwearied  spring  of  an  elastic  foot." 

"The  crescent  mooo,  the  diadem  of  night." 

**  Stan  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  place, 
Fsst  anchor'd  in  the  deep  abyss  of  space." 

"Psnt  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade." 

**  Pleasure, 
That  rsaUog  goddess  with  the  aoneless  waist." 

*'  His  conscience,  like  a  glassy  lake  before, 
Xash'd  into  foaming  waves,  begins  to  roar." 

"  The  judgment,  drunk,  and  bribed  to  lose  its  way. 
Wiaks  luurd,  and  talks  of  darkness  at  noon-day.' 

Thus  we  might  proceed  to  multiply  ex- 
tmpltt,  but  the  work  of  specification  would 
be  endless. 

Cowper  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
tbing  of  this  kind,  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  his  poems  are  increasing  in  popularity 
amoDg  general  readers;  and,  the  more 
highly  gemiiiie  religion  is  valued,  the  more 
appropriately  wiU  the  writings  of  Cowper 


be  estimated.  There  is  a  decision,  a  purity, 
a  fearlessness  of  statement,  an  elevation  of 
thought  and  principle,  a  severity  of  sarcasm, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  associated  with 
them,  which  will  never  be  much  enjoyed 
by.  the  mere  worldling,  the  infidel,  the 
scofier,  or  the  intemperate ;  but,  when  a 
man  is  devoted  to  God,  is  raised  beyond 
the  world,  is  rendered  sensible  of  the  in- 
efi^ble  value  of  Christianity,  and  is  antici. 
pating  the  bliss  of  immortality,  then,  the 
writings  of  Cowper  will  be  attentively  read, 
frequently  referred  to,  very  highly  estimated, 
and  will  furnish  a  source  of  the  purest  and 
sublimest  enjoyment, 

**  Mid  all  the  dark  and  howling  storms  of  life." 
London,  Jan.  2, 1832.  T.  W. 
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"  I  love  the  ivy-mantled  tower. 

Rocked  by  the  storms  of  thousand  years ; 
The  grave,  whose  melancholy  flower. 
Was  nourished  by  nffection^t*  tears." 

CuMnimekmn, 

A  VILLAGE  churchyard !  What  solemn 
associations  do  these  words  convey  I  The 
loveliness  of  silence,  the  consecration  of 
thought  There  is  the  venerable  tower 
mantled  with  ivy,  raising  its  hoary  head 
**  amidst  the  grove  of  green ;"  the  majestie 
elm,  twining  its  boughs  above,  in  rude 
architecture;  the  yew  and  cypress,  folding 
their  mournful  drapery  over  the  marble 
tablet.  How  hallowed  a  spot  for  medita- 
tion !    The  world,  how  secluded ! 

I  have  seen  the  setting  sun  dart  its  rays 
through  the  quivering  foliage,  the  sky  beau- 
tifully melting  its  varied  tinges,  as  it  spread 
from  east  to  west,  and  my  spirit  has 
wished  to  burst  from  its  clay,  and  "  drink 
deep"  of  the  loveliness  with  which  it  was 
surrounded.  The  twilight  shade  has  come 
like  a  mist  upon  the  scene,  and  I  have 
thought  of  the  darkness  of  death,  and  of 
the  eternal  mom,  when  the  trump  of  the 
archangel  shall  echo  above  these  silent 
walls. 

My  imagination  has  presented  to  me  the 
prisoned  mortal  bursting  from  his  tomb, 
and  gazing  on  the  splendour  unveiled  to 
his  sight.  Then  what  holy  joy  has  illu- 
mined his  countenance,  when  he  sees  *'  face 
to  face"  Him  who  was  indeed  his  Saviour 
and  his  Friend,  but  is  now  his  Judge.  He 
knows  that  he  stands  not  at  the  dreadful 
bar  with  the  suspense  of  one  who  never 
desired  the  "  full  assurance  of  faith."  He 
pleads  no  merits  of  his  own  ;  the  garment 
of  righteousness  with  which  he  is  clothed 
is  not  his  own;  but  he  pleads  the  merits 
of  Him  who  redeemed  his  soul  from  de- 

•  In  the  original,  "  a  martj/r't"  tears. 
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struction;  he  is  clothed  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  Him  in  whom  was  found  no  spot 
or  blemish. 

And,  then,  how  shuddering  has  been  the 
contemplation  of  the  fate  of  many  who  sur- 
round these  walls.  They  have  been  raised 
from  the  grave,  only  that  they  might  receive 
eternal  condemnation.  How  has  the  eye 
been  confounded  with  the  majesty  of  that 
heaven  which  it  has  scorned  I  How  have 
the  once  blaspheming  lips  quivered  vnth 
terror  and  anguish;  and  the  re-animated 
clay  has  veiled  itself  in  its  shroud,  desiring 
again  to  seek  refuge  in  the  grave,  and 
claim  non-existence. 

There  have  been  those,  too,  who,  while 
it  was  still  day,  neglected  to  make  their 
**  calling  and  election  sure,"  but  committed 
the  importance  of  salvation  to  the  procras- 
tinated hour  that  never  arrived.  Then, 
when  time  has  ceased  to  exist,  too  late 
they  have  understood  its  value. 

These  have  often  been  my  reveries,  on  a 
spot  which  hallows  the  precepts  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  true,  that  they  were  but  the 
conceptions  of  an  imagination  that  dwelt 
on  futurity ;  yet,  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  this  awful  scene  will  be  realized, 
when  we  shall  stand,  not  as  spectators,  but 
as  beings  interested  in  the  decision  of  our 
Judge.  '^  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days, 
that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.'' 

I  have  seen  the  silver  beams  of  the 
moon  streaming  through  the  stained  win- 
dows, gilding  the  carved  desk  and  the  altar, 
and  throwing  the  distant  objects  into  an 
indistinct  gloom;  and  I  have  thought  of 
the  old  monastic  times,  when,  at  these 
hours,  from  the  silent  choir  came  the  un- 
earthly voices  of  beings  dedicated  to  Grod, 
the  soft  response  terminating  in  a  rich 
chord  and  dying  away,  then  the  bursting  of 
the  anthem  in  full  chorus;  till  the  mind 
has  been  led  from  the  assemblies  of  earth 
to  those  of  heaven. 

I  have  heard  the  deep  tones  of  the  clock- 
bell  murmur  from  the  tower,  and  it  has 
seemed  a  voice  from  another  world.  Never 
did  time  mark  its  flight  more  solemnly; 
never  did  it  so  much  impress  my  mind 
with  a  sense  of  its  fast  approaching  dis- 
solution. I  have  also  sometimes  been  a 
witness  of  nature,  when  she  is  most  lovely 
and  interesting — in  her  sorrow.  I  have 
seen  the  silent  figure  pause  through  its  walks, 
till  it  has  reached  a  fresh-made  mound.  The 
still  blowing  flower  has  been  placed  as  a 
tribute  of  affection  to  one  who  is  now  un. 
conscious  of  filial  love.  There  has  been 
such  communion  with  beings  now  no  more, 
such  recollections  of  scenes  and  parting 
words,  Uiat  the  tear  has  stolen  down  the 


thoughtful  cheek ;  devotional  feelings  have 
relumed  the  eye,  and  the  child  of  sorrow 
has  rejoiced  that  there  is  one  who  sympa- 
Uiizes  in  all  her  grief,  and  by  those  tears 
drawn  her  from  the  world  which  has 
pierced  and  wounded  her  soul. 

But  on  a  Sabbath,  when  the  cool  breeze 
sweeps  through  the  waving  shrubs,  and 
He,  to  whom  this  hallowed  fane  is  dedi- 
cated, is  more  peculiarly  present,  then, 
more  especially,  have  I  loved  to  linger 
there.  The  cheerful  face,  the  caln^  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  when  the  mind  is  resigned 
to  grief,  and  the  thoughtful  step,  as  it 
slowly  paced  its  way  to  the  house  of  God, 
have  made  me  exclaim,  '<How  amiable 
are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts,''  and 
my  mind  has  been  led  to  some  conception 
of  the  joy  of  David,  when  he  saw  the 
various  tribes  proceeding  to  the  temple  to 
appear  before  God. 

There  are  many  reflections  that  must  be 
common  to  us  all.  When  we  have  medi- 
tated on  all  these  things,  and  dwelt  on  the 
remembrance  of  those  who  have  departed 
to  another  world,  of  those  whom  we  once 
have  loved,  yet  a^e  now  sleeping  beneath, 
"  in  the  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection," 
we  have  felt  that  we  all  are  mortal.  As 
the  flower  of  the  field,  is  the  life  of  man, 
and  death  will  soon  claim  its  victim.  Be- 
neath this  turf  shall  we,  too,  be  laid,  and, 
with  those  around,  shall  we  one  day  be 
summoned  from  the  grave,  to  wait  the 
unalterable  decision  of  Him  who  shall 
hereafter  sit  on  the  "  great  white  throne," 
judging  the  twelve  tribes,  and  from  whose 
face  the  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  flee 
away.  J.  A.  B. 

Beaconsfield. 

CREATION — NO.  If. 
(Second  Series.) 

In  a  preceding  number  of  the  Imperial 
Magazine,  p.  21,  &c.,  we  dwelt  upon  the 
inspired  narrative  of  creation,  relative  to 
the  formation  of  oceans  and  dry  land,  or 
earth,  and  so  much  of  the  conformation  of 
this  sphere  as  is  relevant  to  its  drainage, 
from  the  waters  contained  therein,  and 
those  at  large  upon  its  surface.  Having 
arrived  at  this  important  point,  we  consider 
ourselves  to  be  on  terra  firma.  At  large, 
upon  our  own  sphere,  we  can  now  walk 
up  and  down  therein,  and  examine  the 
question,  at  leisure,  which  is  asked  by 
thousands,  <<  Upon  what  do  the  soles  of 
our  feet  rest  ?"  But,  in  order  to  find  an 
answer  to  this  universal  question,  it*  will 
not  suffice  us  to  ascend  the  highest  moun- 
tain,  even  to  its  utmost  peak,  to  descend 
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into  the  deepest  mine^  to  explore  the  wildest 
caverns,  or,  amidst  chasms,  ravines,  and 
valleys,  to  view  impending  precipices  and 
stupendous  rocks ;  we  must  penetrate  these 
masses,  disintegrate  their  parts,  and,  con- 
templating these,  arrive,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, at  a  knowledge  of  their  component 
substances,  in  order  to  form  a  sound  judg- 
ment of  the  whole.  If  we  omit  this,  we 
dwell  only  upon  the  surface  of  things, 
amuse  ourselves  for  the  moment,  fold  our 
arms,  and  rest  in  ignorance. 

From  numerous  experiments,  the  deci- 
sion is,  that  the  created  atoms  are  of  a 
variety  of  forms,  densities,  and  sizes.  Glo- 
bular, cubic,  angular,  irregular,  and  regular 
figures,  of  every  grade,  exist  in  these  atoms, 
and  in  specific  gravity  differences  in  the 
extreme;  while  some  have  greater,  and 
others  lesser,  geniality  with  light,  or  the 
substance  of  heat.  In  compounds,  there- 
fore, of  such  heterogeneous  materials,  sub- 
stances of  every  conceivable  variety  exist ; 
and  our  wonder  is  excited  at  every  step, 
until,  from  sheer  repletion,  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  any  thing  we  behold. 

like  the  scales  upon  a  fish,  or  the  leaves 
which  form  the  head  of  an  artichoke,  the 
crust  of  the  earth  is  built  in  regular  series 
of  strata ;   for  the  most  part,  these  strata 
are  inclined  in  planes,  whose  elevated  ends, 
or  escarpments,  rise  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  whose  lower  parts  descend  deep  into 
the  earth.     Each    stratum  is  incumbent 
upon  another  stratum,  like  courses  of  ma- 
sooiy  in  a  building,  and  the  overlaying  of 
each  becomes  bond  to  the  whole.    These 
strata  embrace  in  their  various  substances 
great   varieties    of   matter.      Argillaceous 
clay,  for  instance,  more  or  less  indurated, 
according  to  the  depth  at  which  it  is  found, 
rests  upon  beds  of  alumine  shale,  contain- 
ing nodules  of  iron-stone,  these    upon  a 
stratum  of  freestone,  this  u]!)on  iron-mine, 
stone  bind,  and  seams  of  coal ;  and  beneath 
these,  similar  strata  alternate,  until  we  ar- 
rive at  coal  again ;  and  so  on,  in  progres- 
sion, ad  infinitum.    For,  although  we  can 
scramble  up  to  the  summits  of  these  escarp- 
ments, we  have  never  once  been  able  to 
sink  a  mine,  completely  through  the  strata, 
ioto  tfie  nucleus  or  central  substance  of  this 
sphere.    In    other    situations,  we  behold 
gnunte    rocks    rise,    from    unmeasurable 
depths,  probably  from  the  earth's  centre, 
high  into  the  atmosphere ;  forming  moun. 
tains  upon  the  granaest  scale ;  while  strata 
of  various  structure,  in   succession,   lean 
thereto   around,    and   bear  thereon,   like 
lafteEB,  as  if  to  support,  and  be  supported, 
hy  this  atlas  of  the  sphere, 
lime,  combined  with  carbon,  in  crystal- 


line rocks,  bearing  the  name  of  marble,  &c, 
is  frequently  incumbent  upon  granite ;  and, 
in  general,  the  marble  and  granite  are  only 
divided  by  strata  of  gneiss  and  micaceous 
schistus.  In  many  instances,  these  granite 
rocks  graduate  into  each  other,  and  form 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  rather  than 
distinct  strata. 

Granite  is  composed  of  grains,  (hence  its 
name,)  or  small  'crystals  of  felspar,  quartz, 
mica,  and  hornblende,  crystallized  into 
solid  masses,  which  are  piled  upon  each 
other,  like  the  ashler  of  huge  castles. 
Gneiss  and  micaceous  schistus  are  formed 
of  similar  materials,  but  the  proportions  of 
each  to  each  vary  in  these  strata,  and,  in 
many  instances,  even  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  rock.  Pure  white  marble  is  com- 
posed of  the  oxide  of  calcium  and  carbon, 
in  crystals. 

Above  the  granite  rocks  lie,  in  general, 
strata  which  contain  fissures,  or  veins  of 
metallic  ores ;  hence  they  bear  the  name  of 
metalliferous  strata.  The  lowest  of  these  is 
called  argillaceous  schistus.  These  rocks 
are  composed  of  laminar  crystals,  into 
which  they  are  divided,  forming  the  blue 
or  grey  slates,  called  clay  slate;  and  these 
constitute  those  elegant  coverings  which 
adorn,  while  they  secure  from  rains,  the 
mansions  of  man.  Talc,  magnesia,  argil, 
and  silica,  in  various  proportions,  enter  into 
the  composition  of  these  rocks,  and  cause 
variations  in  their  texture  innumerable. 
Hence  the  changes  are  incessantly  rung,  in 
all  the  luxuriant  playfulness  of  creation, 
from  strata  to  strata,  and  even  in  the  same 
rock,  into  varieties  endless. 

Next,  in  succession,  we  arrive  at  those 
immense  strata  denominated  the  sand-rocks. 
These  rocks,  for  the  most  part,  are  com- 
posed of  small  crystals ;  and,  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  detached  from  each  other, 
and  thus  resolved  into  sand,  gives  the  title 
of  sand-rocks  to  the  whole  strata.  Argil 
and  silica  predominate  throughout;  and, 
according  to  the  prevalence  of  each  of  these 
substances  in  any  particular  portion  of  these 
rocks,  is  the  character  of  that  portion  deter- 
mined. The  grau-wacke  of  the  German 
school,  which  is  the  psammite  of  the 
French,  have  their  place  in  the  region  of 
these  rocks ;  and,  altogether,  they  compose 
some  of  the  most  imposing  ranges  of  strata 
known  in  the  earth's  crust,  extending,  of 
immense  depth  and  mountainous  height, 
over  whole  districts.  Fraught  with  metallic 
veins,  they  are  rich  in  ores  of  value  to 
mankind. 

With  these  schistus  strata,  mountain 
limestone  frequently  alternates ;  and  it  often 
is  found  resting  upon  them.    Like  tham. 
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it  is  metalliferous,  being  stored  with  ores        A  coal-field  is  a  most,  if  not  the  most, 

and  minerals  of  value,  together  with  marble  interesting  object  in  the  crust  of  this  sphere, 

and  spar   in  abundance.    The   immense  Here  we  behold  a  huge  bason,  in  form  like 

caverns   amidst  these  strata,  fraught  with  a  tea-saucer,  to  the  form  of  which  all  the 

crystalline  stalactites,  stalagmites,  and  crys-  adjoining  strata  yield,  and  into  which  cur- 

tals,  transparent,  glittering  from  their  rooh  rents  6(  water    are    introduced,    through 

and  sides,  like  the  starry  heavens,  amaze  fissures  in  the  stone  strata  from  above,  so 

the  beholder,  and  lead  him  up,  from  this  as  to  completely  cover  the  coal ;   while 

subterrduean  splendour,  to  the  astral  re-  dams    of   argillaceous  clay    prevent   this 

gions,  and  tkence  to  the  God  of  all  these  water  from  completely  running  off.    These 

— He  who  created  all  things.    It  is  at  this  clays,  while  they  hold  up  the  water,  inter- 

Soint  of  the  stratification  of  our  sphere,  pose  themselves,  as  well  .as  the  water,  be- 
lat  we  arrive  at  the  plenum  of  carbon —  tween  the  coal  and  the  atmospheric  air,  as 
forty  per  cent  of  the  substance  of  all  these  well  as  the  sun's  rays,  and  thus  prevent 
rocks,  is  that  subtile  gas,  carbon ;  and  this  the  bitumen,  and  other  inflammable  sub- 
gas  has  been  rendered  tlie  bond  of  union  to  stances  of  the  coal,  from  being  evaporated, 
the  whole.  By   these  means,   the  coal  is  preserved. 

Calcareous  amygdalite,  under  the  name  during  the  ages  of  time,  entire  for  the  use 

of  toad-stone,  being  streaked  with  colours  of  eveiy  generation  of  mankind,  in   the 

like  the  back  of  a  toad,  occurs  frequently  providence  of  Him  who  formed  the  whole, 
and  abundantly  amidst  metalliferous  lime-        To  the  coal  strata  generally  succeeds  an 

stone ;  and  therewith  calcareous  spar,  inter-  immense  stratum  of  magnesian  limestone ; 

mixed  and  in  chasms,  in  pure  crystals,  or  so  named,  because,  in  addition  to  lime  and 

carbonate  of  lime — but  the  amygdaUte  itself,  carbon,  it  contains  magnesia.    Thus,  coal 

although  calcareous,  contains  a  much  less  to  smelt,  iron  ore  for  smelting,  and  lime 

quantity  of  calcium  and  carbon  than  even  to  flux  the  ore  while  being  smelted,  are  at 

limestone.  hand ;  and  that  useful  metal,  iron,  is  thus 

Incumbent  on,  or  leaning  against,  the  produced  in  rich  abundance,  with  the  least 

mountain    limestone,  we    now   arrive    at  possible  expense  of  labour, 
shale,  a  laminar  set  of  strata,  the  plates  of        Calcareous  sandstone,  called   fireestone^ 

which  are  minute,  and  yield  to  the  atmo-  of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  succeeds  the 

sphere.    With  these,  [strata  of  stone  alter-  magnesian  limestone ;   and  seams  thereof 

nate,    laminar   also,   and  almost    equally  often  alternate  with  the  limestone  itself, 
friable  with  the  shale ;  so  much  so,  that        Siliceous  sandstone,  in  massive  rocks  of 

the  whole  escarpment  of  these  is  called  the  great  elevation  and  wide  extent,  frequendy 

shivering  strata,  from  its  incessantly  moul-  succeed   these   calcareous    strata.      These 

dering  into  small  fragments,    which    roll  rocks  are  friable;  and  the  sand  accumu. 

down  its  declivities,  and  are  strewed  over  lated  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon 

the  vales  below.    Argillaceous,  siliceous,  their  surfaces  covers  the  districts  in  which 

and   calcareous,    by    turns,    these    strata,  they   prevail.      To    these    rocks    succeed 

called  limestone  shale,  partake  of  the  sub-  strata  less  imposing  than  those  over  which 

stances  prevalent  in  all  the  adjoining  strata,  we  have  wandered,  consisting  of  argilla- 

and  yet  resemble  none  of  them ;   for  the  ceous  clays,  with   nodules   and  rocks  of 

want  of  tenacity  in  these  strata,  forms  a  gypsum,  limestone,  and  sandstone.  Finally, 

perfect  contrast  with  the  limestone  on  the  we  arrive  at  the  level  strata,  which  consists 

one  hand,  and^the  millstone  grit  on  the  of  argillaceous  shale,  stratum  super-stratum^ 

other.  the  planes  of  which  are  parallel  with  the 

Siliceous,   micaceous,  and    argillaceous  horizon.    It  is  upon  the  loamy  surface  of 

sand-stone,   alternating  with   carbonaceous  these  level    strata,   that  we   perceive  the 

«nd  argillaceous  shale,  or  allumine,  succeed  excellency  of  that  general  system  of  inclined 

the    limestone   shale   in   several  districts,  planes,  which  elsewhere  pervades  the  cmst 

The  first  of  these  is  called  millstone  grit,  of  this  sphere,  and  effectually  drains  the 

because  huge  millstones  are  formed  thereof,  surface  :  for  the  surface  water  here  lodges 

whole  and  entire.    The  second  is  laminar,  in  every  cavity,  overflows  again  and  again, 

yielding   strong    slates    for    roofing,    and  drowning  vegetation  and  animation :  and 

paving-stones   for   the    foot-paths  in  our  it  is  only  by  deep  and  expensive  drains, 

courts  and  streets,  as  well  as  floors  for  the  kept  open  with  incessant,  labour,  that  the 

basement  stories  of  our  houses ;   and  the  land  is  reclaimed. 

third  introduces  us  to  the  coal  strata,  enu-         Salt,  in  rocks  regularly  stratified,  is  found 

merated  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  amidst  coal-fields,  and  also  adjoining  the 

The  nature  of  each  of  these  strata  is  above  sand-rocks.  Clay,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gyp- 

dejnoted  by  its  name.  sum,  marl,  &c.  accompany  rock-salt,  in  ge- 
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neraly  and,  interposing  between  it  and  the 
atmosphere,  preserve  it  from  dissolution. 

Chalk,  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
England,  succeeds  the  level  strata,  or  the 
sand-rocks;  and  from  its  great  extent  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England,  and  the  op- 
posite shores  of  France,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden,  deserves  our  attention  : 
the  nodules  of  flint  which  pervade  the  chalk 
strata  are  also  interesting.  lame  and  car- 
bon are  the  bases  of  chalk,  and  silica  is  the 
base  of  flint. 

Upon  the  chalk,  we  find  a  clay  stratum 
of  considerable  thickness  and  great  extent ; 
and  because  this  stratum  appears  beneath 
that  city,  and  rises  to  the  surface  to  the 
Doith  thereof,  it  is  denominated  the  Lon- 
don day. 

The  crown  of  this  sphere  is  basalt.    This 
rock  is  composed  of  minute  cr^'stals,  which 
frequently  crystallize  into  regular  columns, 
prisms,  lamina,  tables,  globes,  and  also 
iato  amorphous   masses :    many  of  which 
are  of  great  volume.     Upon  the  heads  of 
the  utmost  hills,  towering  over  all,  these 
rocks  are  (irequently  founds  in  huge  masses 
throughout  vast  extents;  and  where  they 
are  regularly  stratified,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the   island  of  Staffa,   or  the  Giants' 
Causeway,  in  Ireland,  &c.  the  stupendous 
fiicades  of  erect  columns  which  they  pre- 
sent to  the  astonished  beholder,  convince 
him  that,  '^the  cloud-capped  towers,  and 
the  gorgeous  palaces''  of  man,  are  pigmies 
compaied  with  these  sublime  works  of  the 
great  Architect  of  tlie  universe. 

Allied  to  basalt,  in  vicinity  as  well  as 
nature  and  form,  is  green-stone,  porphyry, 
and  sieoite.  Silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  the  most  abundant 
sobstances  of  Uiis  globe,  are  the  bases  of 
tbese  rocks.  These  five  substances,  in  fact, 
in  the  proportion  of  ninety  per  cent,  pre« 
vail  throughout  the  sphere.  How  aston- 
iaiimg^  that  firom  so  small  a  number  of 
injIfredientSy  such  rich  varieties  should  arise 
around  us :  but  these  arise  from  variations 
in  the  quantity  -of  each  ingredient,  rather 
tittD  firom  the  number  of  ingredients  em- 
ployed. We  behold  here  anew  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  Great  Creator,  as  well  as  His 
wisdom  and  power :  and  while  we  behold 
we  ought  to  praise  Him. 

Hie  metals,  namely,  gold,  aWver,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  iron,  &c.  &c.  seldom  occur  in  a 
pore  state  in  the  veins  of  metalliferous 
strata:  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c.  combined 
with  the  metals,  form  them  into  ores,  in 
which  state  they  are  generally  found';  al- 
though native  gold,  silver,  &c.  are  some- 
times discovered  devoid  of  foreign  mixture, 
and  yet  more  seldom,  the  other  metals.      , 


The  whole  tribe  of  gases,  being  fine 
fluids,  are  so  susceptible  of  change,  that 
we  seldom  come  in  contact  with  them  in 
an  individual  state  of  purity ;  not  even  in 
the  atmosphere.  Mingled  with  each  other. 
Or  combined  with  other  substances,  we 
must  abstract  them  from  their  associations 
on  all  occasions:  for -without  this,  we  cannot 
obtain  them  pure. 

We  have  now  passed  over  the  principal 
compound  substances  which  enter  into  the 
structure  of  this  sphere,  as  well  as  those 
which  remain  simple.  Supposing,  for  the 
moment,  that  pure  gold,  pure  silver,  and 
the  other  metals,  when  pure,  are  simple 
substances,  then  we  behold  tfie  firm  smd 
tenacious  manner  in  which  an  aggregate  of 
similar  atoms  forms  a  solid  substance.  If 
the  gases,  when  pure,  are  simple  sub- 
stances, then  we  perceive  how  an  aggregate 
of  similar  atoms  forms  a  fluid.  And  if  we 
treat  a  pure  metal  with  caloric  in  action, 
we  behold  how  an  aggregate  of  similar 
atoms,  from  being  a  solid,  melt  or  re- 
become  fluid ;  and  while  we  treated  upon 
compound  substances,  we  encountered,  at 
all  points,  fluids  as  well  as  solids.  Matter 
is,  therefore,  itself,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, fluid  or  solid;  and  the  form  in 
which  the  Great  Creator  called  it  into 
existence,  namely,  in  atoms,  we  perceive,' 
equally  adapted  it  to  all  the  purposes  of 
fluids,  solids,  simples,  or  compounds. 

We  discover,  on  compounding  and 
decomposing  various  compounds  in  this 
sphere,  that  the  affinity  of  diverse  sub- 
stances, each  for  each,  is  greater  than  the 
affinity ^of  other  substances ;  and  that,  while 
some  attract,  others  repel  each  other. 
These  facts  prove  a  dissimilarity  in  the 
created  atoms ;  and  also  .  that  some  are 
genial  and  others  ungenial  to  each  other. 
Whether  these  properties  are  inherent  in 
the  atoms  themselves,  or  consequent  upon 
the  action  of  those  subtile,  created  agents 
by  which  the  Great  Creator  governs  the 
universe ;  who  can  inform  us  ?  All  the 
agents  of  the  Infinite  are  invisible  to  us, 
and  matter,  in  its  individual  state,  is  invi- 
sible also ;  it  is  only  in  the  aggregate  that 
it  becomes  visible  to  us.  Are  we  not, 
therefore,  as  ignorant  of  the  essence  of 
matter,  as  we  are  of  the  essence  of  Him 
who  created  matter,  and  of  it  formed  the 
universe  ? 

To  ascribe  the  several  strata,  and  the 
various  formations  observable  in  the  earth's 
crust,  to  the  play  of  affinities,  to  fortuitous 
or  adventitious  subsidations,  to  natural 
crystallizations,  or  mere  progressions  of 
time,  during  any  or  all  its  ages,  is  to 
ascribe  to  chance  what,  in  reality.  Ji 
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product  of  wifldoiBy  and  to  rear  ap  an  im- 
potent agency  into  a  work  which  Almighty 
Power  eould  alone  perfect :  it  is^  in  fitct,  to 
sink  Omnipotence  and  Omniscience  into 
the  mere  revolutions  of  ages,  or  senseless 
progressions  and  operations  of  dead  matter; 
which,  instead  of  order,  beauty,  and  sta- 
bility,  ^1  not,  <»i  all  occasions^  to  pro- 
duce incongruity,  disorder,  weakness,  and 
ruin.  Infinite  power  and  infinite  wisdom 
are  equally  observable  throughout  creation; 
and  no  where  are  they  more  observable 
than  in  the  crust  of  the  sphere  assigned  by 
the  Great  Creator  to  us,  for  our  habitation 
and  solace.  Here  then,  while  we  survey 
the  work,  let  us  look  up  to  and  adore  the 
Creator,  whose  presence  and  activity  were 
not  mbre  needful  during  the  creation,  than 
they  are  during  the  ages  of  His  divine  pro- 
vidence over  ail  that  He  hath  called  into 
existence :  ''  For  of  Him,  and  through 
Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all  things :  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever.''  Amen. 
King  Square f  Nov  20, 1831. 

W.  COLOWELL. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE  NATURE  OF 
LIGHT  AND  COLOURS. 

(Concluded  from  p*  90.) 

Though  no  body  in  nature  be  perfectly, 
all  are  to  a  certain  degree,  transparent. 
One  of  the  densest  of  metals,  gold,  may 
actually  be  beaten  so  thin  as  to  allow  light 
to  pass  through  it;  and,  that  it  passes 
through  the  substance  of  the  metal,  not 
through  cracks  or  holes  too  small  to  be 
detected  by  the  eye,  is  evident  from  the 
colour  of  the  transmitted  light,  which  is 
green,  even  when  the  incident  light  is 
white.  All  coloured  bodies,  however 
deep  their  hues,  and,  however  seemingly 
opaque,  must  necessarily  be  rendered 
visible  by  rays  which  have  entered  their 
substance  ;  for,  if  reflected  at  their  surfaces, 
they  would  all  appear  white  alike.  Were 
the  colours  of  bodies  strictly  superficial,  no 
variation  in  thickness  could  affect  their 
hue ;  but,  so  fEur  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  all  coloured  bodies,  however  intense 
their  tint,  become  paler  by  diminution  of 
their  thickness. 

This  gradual  diminution  in  the  intensitv 
of  a  transmitted  ray,  in  its  progress  through 
imperfectly  transparent  media^  is  termed 
its  absorption.  It  is  never  found  to  affect 
equally  rays  of  all  colours,  some  being 
always  absorbed  in  preference  to  others; 
and  it  is  oir  this  preference  that  the  colours 
of  all  such  media,  as  seen  by  transmitted 
light,  depend.  A  white  ray  tmnsmitted 
through  a  perfectly  transparent  medium, 


oi%ht  to  contain  at  its^  emergence  the  tome 
proportional  quantity  of  jdl  the^  eq^uved 
rays,  because  the  part' reflected  at  itv ante- 
rior and  posterior  sor&ces  is  ooiouriess; 
but,  in  point  of  hc^  such  perfect  want  of 
colour  in  the  transmitted  beam  is  never 
observed.  Media,  therefore,  are  unequally 
transparent  for  the  differently  colonred  rays. 
Each  ray  of  the  spectrum  has,  for  every 
different  medium  in  nature,  its  own  pecu- 
liar index  of  transparency,  just  as  the  mdex 
of  refiraction  differs  for  different  layd  and 
different  media. 

The  following  simple  experiment  Tshews, 
in  a  striking  manner,  the  aifferent  abnirp- 
tive  power' of  one  and  the  ntme. medium 
on  differently-coloured  rays.  Look  through 
a  plain  piece  of  blue  glass,  (such  as  vngar- 
basins,  and  finger-glasses  are  often  made 
of,)  at  the  image  of  any  nanow  line  of 
light,  (as  the  crack  in  a  window-ahutter  of 
a  darkened  room,)  refracted  through  a 
prism,  whose  edge  is  parallel  to  the  line, 
and  placed  in  its  situation  of  minimum 
deviation.  If  the  glass  be  ^ctremely  thin, 
all  the  colours  are  seen ;  but  if  of  modemte 
thickness,  (as  one  twentieth  part  of  an 
inch,)  the  spectrum  will  put  on  a  very 
singular  and  striking  appearance.  It  will 
appear  composed  of  several  detached  porr 
tions,  separated  by  broad  and  perfectly 
black  intervals,  the  rays  which  correspond 
to  those  points  in  tfa^  perfect  spsctnim 
being  entirely  extinguished.  .  If  m  less 
thickness  be  employed,  the  intervals^  in- 
stead of  being  entirely  dark,  are  feebly  and 
irregularly  illuminated,  some  parts  «f  ithem 
being  less  enfeebled  than  others.  ■■  If^tlie 
thickness,  on  the  other  hand,  be  increased, 
the  black  spaces  become  broader,  till  at 
length  all  the  colours  intermediate  between 
the  extreme  red  and  extreme .  vicdef,  are 
totally  destroyed. 

The  simplest  hypothesis  wecan  form  of  the 
extinction  of  a  beam  of  homc^neous  light,  in 
passing  through  a  homogeneous  medium, 
IS,  that  for  every  thickness  of  the  medium 
passed  through,  an  equal .  aliquot  part 
of  the  rays,  which  up  to  that  depth  had 
escaped  absorption,  is  extinguished.  3^ns, 
if  one  thousand  red  rays  fell  on  and  enter 
into  a  certain  green  glass,  and  if  one  hon- 
dred  be  extinguished  in  traversing  the  fiist 
tenth  of  an  inch,  there  will  remain  nine 
hundred  which  have  penetrated  so  far; 
and  of  these  one-tenth,  or  ninety,  will  be 
extinguished  in  the  next  tenth  of  an  inch, 
leaving  eight  hundred  and  ten,  out  oi  which, 
again,  a  tenth,  or  eighty^one,  will  be  ex* 
tinguished  in  traversing .  the  tbird-toith, 
leaving  seven  hundred  and  twenty>4iioe, 
and  so  on. 
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When  a  ray  of  white  or  solar  light  falls 
obUquely  od  the  inirfiM»  of  a  refracting  me- 
dium, it  ii  not  refracted  entirriy  in  one 
direction,  bat  ondergoes  a  separation  into 
several  rayt,  and  is  ditpersed  over  an  angle 
more  or  leas  coosiderabley  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  medium,  and  the  obliquity  of 
incidence.  The  several  rays  of  which  the 
dispemed  beam  Gonsists,  are  found  to  differ 
essentially  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
incident  beam,  in  a  most  important  phy- 
sical diaracter.  They  are  of  different 
cokmrs.  Tbe  light  of  the  sun  is  white, 
and  if  a  sun-beam  be  admitted  into  a  dark- 
ened room  through  a  small  round  hole  in 
the  window-shutter,  and  be  received  directly 
00  a  piece  of  paper,^it  makes  on  it  a  round 
white  spot,  which  will  be  larger  as  the 
paper  is  further  removed.  To  shew  the 
Kparmikm  or  ditpersion  of  the  rays,  take  a 
triangular  prism  of  good  flint  glass,  and 
plaee  it  in  the  beam  with  one  of  its  angles 
downwards,  so  that  the  beam  may  frdl  on 
one  of  its  sides  obliquely.  The  b^m  will 
then  be  refracted,  and  turned  out  of  its 
Goorse^  and  thrown  upwards,  and  may  be 
received  on  a  screen  properly  placed.  But 
on  this  screen  there  will  no  longer  be  seen 
a  round  white  spot,  but  a  long  streak,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  optics,  a  spectrtim  of  most 
vivid  ooloors.  Tne  tint  of  the  lower  or 
kmt  refracted  extremity  will  be  a  brilliant 
led,  then  an  orange,  afterwards  a  pale  straw 
vellowy  socceedra  by  a  pure  and  very 
intense  green,  which  passes  to  a  blue,  at 
first  greoiish,  but,  as  the  distance  increases, 
deepening  into  the  purest  indigo,  and,  as 
the  mtensity  of  the  illumination  diminishes 
bding  into  a  pale  violet. 

If  the  screen  on  which  die  spectrum  be 
received  have  a  small  hole  in  it,  only  large 
enough  to  allow  a  very  narrow  portion  of 
the  spectrum  to  pass,  and  this  portion  of 
the  beam  be  received  on  another  screen, 
placed  at  some  distance  behind  it,  it  will 
there  Ibnn  a  spot  of  the  very  same  colour 
as  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  allowed  to 
pass.  Thus,  if  the  hole  be  placed  in  the 
red  part  of  the  spectram,  the  spot  will  be 
red ;  if  in  the  green,  green ;  and  in ;  the 
blue,  blue.  If  the  eye  be  placed  so  as  to 
see  through  this  small  hole,  an  image  of 
the  sun  vnll  be  beheld,  of  dazzling  bright- 
ness, not,  as  usually,  white,  but  of  the  colour 
of  ihat  portion  of  the  spectrum  which  goes 
to  form  the  spot  on  the  screen. 

If,  instead  of  receiving  the  ray  transmitted 
through  the  small  hole  in  the  first  screen  on 
a  semd  screen  immediately  behind  it,  it 
be  intercepted  by  another  prism,  it  will  be 
refracted  and  bent  from  its  course,  as  in 
the  frrat  instance ;  and,  after  this  second 
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refraction,  may  be  received  on  a  third 
screen.  Ait  it  is  now  observed  to  be  no 
longer  separated  into  a  coloured  spectrum, 
like  the  original  one  of  which  it  formed  a 
part.  A  single  spot  onlv  is  seen  on  the 
screen,  the  colour  of  which  is  uniform,  and 
precisely  the  same  as  that  portion  of  the 
spectrum  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  the  ray  which  goes  to  form 
any  single  point  of  the  spectrum,  is  not  only 
independent  of  all  the  rest,  but,  having  been 
once  insulated  from  them,  is  no  longer 
capable  of  further  separation  into  different 
colours,  by  a  second  refraction. 

From  the  above-mentioned  simple  expe- 
ments,  the  following  properties  of  light  may 
be  deduced. 

1.  A  beam  of  white  or  solar  light  con- 
sists of  a  great  and  almost  infinite  variety  of 
rays,  differing  from  each  other  in  colour  and 
refrangibility. 

2.  White  light  may  be  decornpoKedf 
analyzed^  or  separated  into  its  elementary 
coloured  rays  by  refraction.  The  act  of 
such  separation  is  called  the  dispersion  of 
the  coloured  rays. 

3.  Each  elementary  ray,  once  separated 
and  insulated  from  the  rest,  is  incapable  of 
further  decomposition  or  analysis  by  the 
same  means.  For  we  may  place  a  third, 
and  a  fourth  prism  in  the  vray  of  the  twice 
refracted  ray,  and  refract  in  any  way,  or  in 
any  plane;  it  remains  undispersed,  and 
preserves  its  colour  quite  unaltered. 

4.  The  dispersion  of  the  coloured  rays 
takes  place  in  the  plane  of  the  refraction ; 
for  it  IS  found  that  the  spectrum  is  always 
elongated  in  this  plane. 

That  the  term  anafytit  or  decomposition, 
is  correct  as  applied  to  the  separation  of  a 
beam  of  white  ught  into  coloured  rays,  may 
be  proved  by  the  following  experiment,  in 
which,  by  a  synthesis  or  joining  together  of 
the  elementary  rays,  white  light  is  again 
produced. 

If  a  small  circular  beam  of  solar  light  be 
passed  through  a  prism,  and  the  dispersed 
coloured  rays  received  in  a  lens  at  some 
distance,  and  transmitted  to  a  white  screen, 
the  whole  spectrum,  instead  of  being  co- 
loured, will  be  re-united  in  a  spot  of  white 
light. 

That  the  re-union  of  oZ/  the  coloured 
rays  is  necessary  to  produce  whiteness,  may 
be  shewn  by  intercepting  a  portion  of  the 
spectrum  before  it  falls  on  the  lens.  Thus, 
if  the  violet  ray  be  intercepted,  the  white 
spot  will  acquire  a  tinge  of  yellow ;  if  the 
blue  and  green  be  successively  stopped, 
the  yellow  tinge  will  grow  more  and  more 
ruddy,  and  pass  through  orange  to  scariet 
and  blood  red.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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red  end  of  the  spectrum  be  stopped,  and 
more  and  more  of  the  less  refrangible  por- 
tion thus  successively  abstracted  from  the 
beam,  the  white  will  pass  first  into  pale, 
and  then  to  vivid  green,  blue  green,  blue, 
and  finally  into  violet.  If  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum  be  intercepted,  the  re- 
maining rays,  concentrated,  produce  various 
shades  of  purple,  crimson,  or  plum-colour, 
according  to  the  portion  by  which  it  is  thus 
reiMlered  deficient  from  white  light;  and 
by  varying  the  intercepted  rays,  any  variety 
of  colours  may  be  produced  ;  nor  is  there 
any  shade  of  colour  in  nature  which  may 
not  thus  be  exactly  imitated,  with  a  bril- 
liancy and  richness  surpassing  that  of  any 
artificial  colouring. 

According  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of 
the  origin  oSf  colours,  and  every  phenome- 
non in  optics  conspires  to  prove  the  truth 
ofit— 

**  The  colours  of  natural  bodies  are  not 
qualities  inherent  in  tlie  bodies  themselves, 
by  which  they  immediately  affect  our 
sense,  but  are  mere  consequences  of  that 
peculiar  disposition  of  the  particles  of  each 
ixxly,  by  which  it  is  enabled  more  copi. 
ously  to  reflect  the  ray  of  one  particular 
colour,  and  to  transmit,  or  stifle,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  optics,  absorb  the  others.'^ 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  and  satis, 
factory  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact, 
that  every  body  indifferently,  whatever  be 
its  colour  in  white  light,  when  exposed 
in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  appears  of 
the  colour  appropriate  to  that  piart  of  the 
spectrum  in  which  it  is  placed ;  but  that 
its  tint  is  incomparably  more  vivid  and 
full,  when  laid  in  a  ray  of  a  tint  analo- 
gous to  its  hue  in  a  white  light,  than  in 
any  other.  .  For  example,  vermilion  placed 
in  the  red  rays  appears  of  the  most  vivid 
red ;  in  the  orange,  orange ;  in  the  yellow, 
yellow,  but  less  bright.  In  the  green  rays, 
it  is  green ;  but  firom  the  great  inaptitude 
of  vermilion  to  reflect  green  light,  it  ap- 
pears dark  and  dull ;  still  more  so  in  the 
blue;  and  in  the  indigo  and  violet  it  is 
almost  completely  black.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  a  piece  of  dark  bUie  paper,  ox  Prus- 
sian blue,  in  the  indigo  rays  has  an  extrar 
ordinary  richness  and  depth  of  colour. 
In  the  green  its  hue  is  green,  but  much 
less  intense;  while  in  the  red  rays,  it  is 
almost  entirely  black. 

In  the  above  experiments,  to  make  the 
analysis  complete,  the  beam  of  light  to  be 
analyzed  must  be  very  small,  and  the  prism 
as  free  from  striae  or  veins  as  possible,  but 
as  it  is  diffiult  to  procure  prisms  free  from 
these  imperfections,   the   best  way  is  to 


employ  hollow  prisms  filled  with  water,  or 
some  of  the  more  dispersive  oils.  If  these 
are  not  at  hand,  the  inconvenience  may  be 
diminished  by  transmitting  the  ray  as  near 
the  edge  of  the  prism  as  possible,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  the  material  it  has  to 
pass  through,  and  therefore  the  chance  of 
encountering  strie  in  its  passage. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  there  are  many 
crystallized  minerals,  especially  the  tour- 
maline, which  when  cut  mto  parallel  plates 
are  sufficiently  transparent,  and  let  pass 
abundance  of  light  with  perfect  regularity, 
nevertheless,  the  light  at  its  emergence  is 
found  to  have  acquijned  a  peculiar  modifip 
cation,  which  has  been  termed  polarity^  or 
polarization.  The  difference  betwe^  a 
polarized  and  an  ordinary  ray  of  light  can 
hardly  be  more  readily  explained  3ian  by 
assimilating  the  latter  to  a  cylindrical,  and 
the  former  to  a  four-sided  prismatic  rod, 
or  flat  ruler ;  that  is  to  say,  the  polarized 
rays  seems  to  have  acquired  sides,  and  to 
be  rendered  incapable  of  passing  through 
certain  media  permeable  to  it  in  its  original 
or  unpolarized  state,  as  a  broad  flat  ruler 
Mali  not  pass  through  the  bars  of  a  narrow 
grating,  if  presented  to  it  crossways. 

The  following  experiment  will  exemplify 
the  thing  clearly. 

The  touimaline,  which  is  a  specks  of 
schori,  crystallizes  in  long  prisms,  whgsie 
primitive  form  is  the  obtuse  rhonjl^d, 
having  its  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  prism.  The  lateral  faces  of  these 
prisms  are  frequently  so  mimerous  a^  to 
give  them  an  approach  to  a  cylindrical  or 
cylindroidal  form.  Now,  if  one  of  these 
crystals  be  taken  and  slit  (by  the  aid  of  a 
lapidaiy*s  wheel)  into  plates  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  prism  of  a  moderate  and 
uniform  thickness,  (about  one  twentieth 
of  an  inch,)  which  must  be  well  polished, 
luminous  objects  may  be  seeq  through 
them,  as  through  plates  of  coloured  glass. 
Let  one  of  these  plates  be  interpos^  per- 
pendicularly between  tlie  eye  and  a  candle, 
the  latter  will  be  seen  with  equal  distinct- 
ness in  every  position  of  the  axis  of  the 
plate  with  respect  to  the  horizon ;  and  if 
the  plate  be  turned  round  on  its  own  plane, 
no  change  will  be  perceived  in  the  image 
of  the  candle.  Now,  holding  this  first 
plate  in  a  fixed  position,  (with  its  axis  vei^ 
tical,  for  instance,)  let  a  second  be  inter, 
posed  between  it  and  the  eye,  apd  turned 
round  slowly  in  its  own  plane,  and  a  very 
remarkable  phenomenon  will  be  seen. 
The  candle  will  appear  and  disappear 
alternately  at  every  quarter  revolution  of 
the  plate,  passing  through  all  gradations 
of  brightness,  from  a  maximum  down  tp 
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B  total,  or  almost  total,  evanescence,  and 
then  increasing  again  by  the  same  degrees 
as  it  diminished  before.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  the  light  which  has  passed  through 
the  first  plate,  has  acquired,  in  so  doing, 
a  property  totally  distinct  from  those  of  the 
origmai  light  of  the  candle.  The  lattier 
would  have  penetrated  the  second  plate 
equally  well  in  all  its  positions ;  the  former 
is  incapable  altogether  of  penetrating  it  in 
some  positions,  while  in  others  it  passes 
throDgn  readily,  and  these  positions  corre- 
spond to  certain  sides  which  the  ray  has 
acquired,  and  which  are  parallel  aind  per- 
pendicular respectively  to  the  axis  of  the 
first  plate.  Moreover,  these  sides,  once 
acquired,  are  retained  by  the  ray  in  all  its 
fiiuire  course,  (provided  it  be  not  again 
otherwise  modified  by  contact  with  other 
bodies,)  for  it  matters  not  how  great  the 
distance  between  the  two  plates,  whether 
they  be  in  contact,  or  many  mches,  feet,  or 
yards  asunder,  not  the  least  variation  is 
perceived  in  the  phenomenon  in  question. 
If  the  position  of  the  first  plate  be  shifted, 
tlie  sides  of  the  transmitted  ray  shift  with 
it,  through  an  equal  angle,  and  the  second 
will  no  longer  extinguish  it  in  the  position 
it  at  first  AvA,  but  must  be  brought  into  a 
position  removed  therefrom  by  an  angle 
equal  to  that  through  which  the  first  plate 
m  been  made  to  revolve. 

But  it  is  not 'only  by  such  means  that  the 
polarization  of  a  pencil  of  light  may  be 
eflected,  nor  is  tliis  the  only  character 
which  distinguishes  polarized  from  ordinary 
light.  It  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  briefly 
to  njention  the  principal  means  by  which 
the  polarization  of  light  may  be  performed, 
and  the  characteis  which  are  invariably 
fooiid  to  co-exist  in  a  ray  when  polarized. 

The  polarization  of  light  may  be  efiected; 

1.  ay  reflexion,  at  a  proper  angle  from 
the  surfaces  of  transparent  media. 

2.  By  transmission  through  a  regularly 
oystallized  medium,  possessed  of  the 
property  of  double  refraction. 

3.  By  transmission  through  transparent, 
QBciystallized  plates,  in  sufficient  numbers, 
and  at  proper  angles. 

4.  By  transmission  through  a  variety  of 
bcfdies  which  have  an  approach  to  a  lami- 
nated structure,  and  an  imperfect  state  of 
oystallization,  such  as  agate,  mother-of- 
peari,  &c. 

The  characters  which  are  invariably  found 
lo  co-exist  in  a  polarized  ray,  and  by  which 
it  maj  be  most  easily  recognized  as  polar- 
ittd,  are, 

1.  Incapability  of  being  transmitted  by  a 
plate  of  tourmaline,  as  above  described, 
^hen  incident    perpendicularly  on  it,  in 


certain  positions  of  the  plate;  and  ready 
transmission  in  others,  at  right  angles  to  the 
former. 

2.  Incapability  of  being  reflected  by 
polished  transparent  media,  at  certain  an- 
gles of  incidence,  and  in  certain  positions 
of  the  plane  of  incidence. 

3.  Incapability  of  undergoing  division 
into  two  equal  pencils  by  double  refrac* 
tion,  in  positions  of  the  doubly-refracting 
bodies,  in  which  a  ray  of  ordinary  light 
would  be  so  divided. 

We  have  not  room  to  describe  the  ex. 
periments  by  means  of  which  the  pheno- 
mena, above  alluded  to,  are  performed  and 
explained ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  tlie  characters  of  polarized  light 
are  all  of  the  negative  kindf  and  consist  in 
denying  to  it  properties  which  ordinary 
light  possesses,  and  that  they  are  such  as  aflect 
the  intensity  of  the  ray,  not  its  direction. 
Thus,  the  direction  which  a  polarized  ray 
will  take,  under  any  circumstances  of  the 
action  of  media,  is  never  different  from 
what  an  unpolarized  ray  might  take,  and 
fix)m  what  a  portion  of  it,  at  least,  actually 
does.  For  instance,  when  an  unpolarized 
ray  is  separated  by  double  refraction  into 
two  equal  pencils,  a  polarized  ray  will 
be  divided  mto  two  unequal  ones,  one  of 
which  may  even  be  altogether  evanescent, 
but  their  directions  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  the  pencils  into  which  the  un- 

Solarized  ray  is  divided.  Hence,  it  may 
e  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that 
the  direction  taken  by  a  polarized  ray,  or 
by  the  parts  into  which  it  may  be  divided 
by  any  reflexions,  refractions,  or  other  mo- 
difying causes,  may  always  be  determined 
by  the  same  rules  as  apply  to  unpolarized 
light;  but  that  the  relative  intensities  of 
these  portions  diffei^  from  those  of  similar 
portions  of  unpolarized  light,  according  to 
certain  laws,  wtiich  it  is  the  business  of  the 
philosopher  to  ascertain. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  and 
experiments,  the  following  facts,  relative  to 
the  nature  and  properties  of  light,  may  be 
considered  as  established. 

1.  Light  has  never  been  found  collected 
in  separate  masses,  but  variously  manifests 
its  existence  in  several  bodies. 

2.  Light  possesses  the  property  of  ex- 
citing in  us  the  sensation  of  vision,  by 
moviug  from  an  illuminated  object  to  the 
eye. 

3.  The  motion  of  light  is  progressive, 
being  known  to  occupy  about  seven  and 
a  half  minutes  in  movmg  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth. 

4.  Its  progress  maybe  stopped  by  the 
interposition  of  an  opaque  body,  and  the 
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shadow  Or  obseuration  produced,  proves 
that  light,  in  a  aaiform  medium^  moves  in 
straight  lines. 

4.  It  enters  into,  and  passes  through, 
certain  substances,  hence  called  transpa- 
rent ;  and,  when  it  falls  obliquely  on  them, 
it  is  bent  or  refracted  at  the  surface. 

6.  A  large  portion  of  light  is  reflected  at 
the  sur&ces  or  the  bodies  on  which  it  falls, 
especially  when  the  surfaces  are  smooth  and 
polished;  the  rays  being  in  this  case  co- 
piously returned  with  great  regularity,  the 
mcideot  and  reflected  ray  making  equal 
angles  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  surfoce. 

7.  By  means  of  refraction,  or  reflexion, 
at  curved  surfaces,  a  multitude  of  rays  can 
be  collected  into  a  small  space,  or  focus, 
producing  there  a  strong  light,  arkl  ex- 
citing an  intense  heat  in  the  substances 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  rays. 

8.  Some  bodies,  on  which  the  light  falls, 
seem  to  absorb  a  considemble  part  of  it,  so 
that  it  disappears. 

9.  All  bcKiies,  more  or  less,  disperse  in 
all  directions  some  part  of  the  light  falling 
on  them. 

10.  When  the  light  &lls  on  a  crystallized 
body,  whose  primitive  form  is  not  a  cube, 
or  octahedron,  its  rays  are  divided  at  the 
surface,  and  pass  through  the  ciystal  in  two 
different  directions ;  and  the  unusually  re- 
fracted ray  acquires  peculiar  properties. 

•  11.  When  a  ray  of  light  &lls  on  the 
polished  surfaces  of  transparent  bodies, 
at  a  certain  angle,  different  for  different 
bodies,  the  reflected  ray  acquires  properties 
analogous  to  the  ray  unusually  refracted  by 
a  crystal. 

12.  When  a  small  beam  of  light  passes 
through  a  triangular  prism,  it  is  divided 
into  parts  by  unequal  refraction,  exhibiting 
on  a  screen  a  figure,  qr  spectrum,  contain- 
ing seven  distinct  classes  of  colours :  that 
which  is  least  refracted,  occupying  the  ex- 
tremity  nearest  to  the  direction  of  the  ori- 
ginal beam,  is  red ;  aiul  the  other  extre- 
mity, or  the  light  most  refracted,  is  violet ; 
the  order  of  the  colours  being  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

13.  £^ch  of  these  colours  is  permanent; 
for,  any  one  of  them  being  any  how  re- 
flected, or  refracted,  always  shews  the  same 
colour. 

14.  Two  or  more  of  these  colours  being 
mixed,  by  being  refracted  to  the  same  place 
on  a  screen,  give  a  colour  different  fi:om  the 
primitive  ones. 

15.  AU  the  colours  of  the  spectrum, 
being  so  refracted  as  to  fiaiU  on  the  same 
place  on  a  screen,  give  there  the  appear- 
ance of  a  white  speck,  like  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal beam. 


16.  The  different  sorts  <i  rays,  as  se^ 
parated  by  the  prism,  have  diffisrent  de- 
grees of  illuminating  power ;  that  is,  a  small 
object  will  be  more  illmninated  by  a  lay  of 
one  colour  than  by  that  of  another* 

The  effects  of  light  upon  vegetation,  solar 
phosphori,  and  the  various  chemical  changes 
It  effects  in  bodies,  will  &ll  more  propoly 
under  the  head  of  chemistry,  and  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  another  paper. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT  OF   SCIENCE,  HELD  AT  VdRK^  SE- 
COND DAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  18^1. 
NO.  II. 
(ConUmtedfromp.SiL) 
About  three  hundred  gendemen  assembled 
this  morning  in  the  theatre  of  the  Musenm. 
About  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  Lord  Mil- 
ton, the  president  of  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
His  lordship,  in  a  very  eloquent  -speech, 
eulogized  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  So^ 
ciety,  on  account  of  its  indefotigabfe  in- 
dustry in  promoting  the  interests  of  science; 
and  stated  his  anticipations  of  the  useful 
results  of  a  national  association  of  scientific 
men. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Vemon  Harcooit  then 
rose,  and,  vnth  much  eloquence,  :submilted 
a  plan  for  establishing  a  system  of  meetings 
like  the  present;  ami  stated  the  grannds 
on  which  it  was  proposed.  This  meeting 
owed  its  origin  to  some  distinguished  ^Hilti- 
vators  of  science ;  who  thooght,  that  great 
benefits  would  result  to  science  in  Great 
Britain,  if  meetings,  similar  to  those  on  the 
Continent,  were  established  among  os. 
The  council  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society  fully  concurred  in  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  object,  and,  findmg  that 
many  persons,  eminent  tor  literature  and 
science,  entertained  the  same  sentiments, 
it  was  agreed  to  hold  the  first  meeting  in 
the  ancient  city  of  York.  The  cooncil  had 
adjusted  regulations  and  a  plan  upon  which 
a  permanent  establishment  might  be  found- 
ed ;  but,  before  detailing  these  to  the  meet- 
ing, he  should  request  Mr.  Phillips,  one  of 
the  secretaries,  to  state  what  arrangemeols 
had  been  made  by  the  committee,  for  tUs 
meeting,  and  also  to  read  the  letters  whkzh 
had  been  received,  in  answer  to  invitations. 
Mr.  Phillips  then  read,  from  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society, 
the  proceedings  which  had  been  adopted ; 
the  first  step  was,  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  to  make  arrangements  ior  the 
reception  of  strangers  coming  to  die  present 
meeting.    The  committee  also  addressed 
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«  cucolar  to  the  {Mresidents  of  the  various 
philosophical  societies  in  the  united  king" 
dom,  to  all  the  members  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society,  and  to  other  scien- 
tific men,  informing  them  of  the  intended 
piesent  meeting,  and  inviting  them  to  at- 
tend.   To  this  drcular,  a  great  number  of 
answers    had    been    received;   several   of 
which  he  read.    The  writers  of  them  were 
all  unanimous  in  anticipating  great  advan- 
tages to  result  from  the  meeting.    Among 
the  names  of  these  individuals,  illustrious  in 
science,    were    Professors  Airy,  Christie, 
Jameson,  Lindley,  Pavel,  Buckland,  and 
Whewell;    Rev.   W,    Coneybeare;    Drs. 
Heniy,  Hibbert,  Roget ;  Messrs.  Babbage, 
Davies     Gilbert,    Herschel,    Giddy,   and 
Healand.    Hiough  deprived  of  the  plea- 
foie  of  attending  the  present  meeting,  yet 
they  all  expressed  the  hope  of  enjoying  the 
penonal  gratification  of  attending  the  next. 

Mr.  Harcoart  then  read  letters  from 
Mr.  Chantrey,  who  had  sent  one  of  the  most 
nloable  casts  ever  made  in  illustration  of 
geology;  from  Mr.  Faraday,  Dr.  Buckland, 
and  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  His  royal  high- 
oea  expressed  a  wish  to  have  been  present, 
but  a  previous  engagement  to  be  at  Derby 
pra?ented  him. 

The  reverend  gentleman,  after  many  ap- 
|vopriate  preliminary  observations,  said, 
dnt  the  plan  which  the  council  proposed 
wn  in  the  shape  of  resolutions,  and,  in 
nbstmce,  was  as  follows — That  an  asso- 
csttioik  be  formed,  to  be  called  The  British 
Aaociatioo  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
—That  the  principal  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion shall  be,  to  give  a  stronger  impulse, 
ud  a  moie  systematic  direction,  to  scien- 
tiiic  inquiry ;  .to  promote  the  intercourse  of 
those  who  cultivate  science  in  different 
parts  of  the  British  empire;  to  turn  the 
nitiooal  attention  to  objects  of  science ;  and 
to  obtain  a  removal  of  any  disadvantage,  of 
t  public  kind,  which  impedes  its  progress 
—Thai  all  members  of  philosophical  so- 
deties  be  members  of  the  association,  on 
otering  Aeir  names,  and  paying  a  small 
aoDQal  subscription — That  the  association 
Ml  meet  at  stated  places — ^That  a  com- 
nittee  shall  sit,  during  the  meeting,  to  be 
composed  of  all  persons  who  shall  have 
eonlribated  a  paper  to  any  philosophical 
society,  which  paper  shall  have  been  or- 
dered to  be  printed — ^That^  persons,  not 
^nembers  of  any  philosophical  society,  must 
he  RQommeDded  as  members  of  the  asso- 
datkm  by  the  committee — That  sub*com- 
mittees  be  formed,  for  the  direction  of  the 
business  of  the  meeting — ^That  the  accounts 
of  the  asMciation  be  audited  every  year. 

These  lesdutions  were  unanimously  car- 


ried, with  the  exception  of  the  third,  on 
which  a  long  discussion  ensued;  but  this, 
also,  was  finally  adopted. 

In  the  evening,  the  large  suite  of  rooms 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  theatre  was  tilled 
by  a  brilliant  audience.  Many  of  tlie  ladies 
were  in  full-dress.  The  lecture  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Abraham,  of  Sheffield.  The 
Magnet  was  his  subject.  After  stating  that 
the  best  magnets  were  to  be  found  in  Swe- 
den, Russia,  and  Lapland,  and  giving  the 
general  history  of  the  magnetic  needle,  to- 
gether with  the  advantages  connected  with 
it,  he  produced  an  apparatus,  made  by  him- 
self, for  the  use  of  the  needle-point  grinders. 
Though  these  men  work  but  six  hours  in  a 
day,  yet,  the  dust  arising  from  the  grinding- 
stone,  and  the  steel-filings,  being  inhaled  by 
them,  had  such  a  pernicious  effect  upon 
their  constitution,  as  to  materially  shorten 
their  lives.  This  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
mouth-piece,  intermixed  with  small  mag- 
nets, which,  in  the  course  of  forty  minutes, 
were  studded  with  steel-filings.  Connected 
with  this,  he  invented  a  process  of  ventila- 
tion, which  kept  the  room  free  from  dust, 
and  other  impurities.  He  exhibited,  also, 
an  invention  of  his  own,  for  giving  more 
than  two  poles  to  a  bar  of  iron ;  and  an- 
other, for  attracting  steel-filings  from  the 
eyes  of  dry-grinders :  concluding  with  some 
remarks  on  the  connexion  between  electri- 
city and  magnetism.  This  finished  the 
business  of  the  second  day. 

Huggate,  1832.  T.  R. 

METEOROLOGIAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

The  mean  temperature  of  January  was 

37 ^degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermome. 
ter.  The  maximum,  which  was  48  de- 
grees, took  place  on  the  10th,  when  the 
direction  of  the  wind  was  westerly;  the 
minimum,  which  was  27  degrees,  occurred 
on  the  5th,  with  a  south-easteriy  vrind.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer,  during  the 
month,  was  21  degrees ;  and  the  prevailing 
wind  south-west.  The  direction  of  the 
wind  has  been  south-westerly,  nine  days ; 
westeriy,  six ;  north-easterly,  five ;  easterly, 
four ;  northerly,  two ;  southerly,  two ;  south- 
easterly, two ;  and  north-westeriy,  one. 

Hoar  frost,  and  icy  efflorescences,  were 
very  considerable  on  the  1st,  2d,  4th,  15th, 
16th,  24th,  and  28th.  The  following  days 
were  more  or  less  foggy :  3d,  4lh,  and  17th 
to  2 1  St.  The  evening  of  the  12th  was 
rather  windy,  and  a  considerable  hW  of 
snow  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  which  is  only  the  second  this  season. 

The  plants  observed  in  flower  this  month 
were  the  China-rose  and  daisy ;  the  former 
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was  observed  on  the  4th  and  18th,  and 
presented  a  pleasing  appearance,  vfhea  the 
branches  of  the  surrounding  trees  were 
thickly]  studded  with  hoar  frost,  and  the 
traveller  enveloped  in  fog^  The  daisy  was 
noticed  in  blossom  on  the  18th.  On  the 
28th,  the  leafing  of  the  aldeir  was  observed 
to  be  rather  advanced. 


the  crafty  mendicant  (like  makiy  of  that 
fraternity  in  all  countries,  wbo  live  by 
their  miseries,  but  know  bow  to  relax  from 
them  at  due  seasons,)  occasickwUy,  at 
least,  takes  the  libarty  to  slip  out  of  his 
pillory,  and  enjoy  a  restorative  nap,  under 
the  darkness  of  nigiit.  —  Munanaty  Voy- 
aget  and  Travels, 


AN    INDIAN    SAINT. 

July  12.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  river, 
on  our  left,  stood  one  of  those  horrid  figures 
called  a  yogee — an  Indian  saint — a  gentle- 
man beggar,  who  had  placed  himself  in  a 
certain  attitude,  from  which  he  had  vowed 
never  to  swerve  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  but  spend  his  existence  in  mental  ab- 
straction.    He  appeared  on  a  platform  of 
earth,  raised  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground.    At  one  end  of  this  mound,  which 
might  be  seven  feet  long  by  five  broad,  were 
erected  two  bamboos,  seven  or  eight  feet 
high,  and  sufficiently  apart  for  him  to  stand 
between  them.    At  elbow-height,  a  broad 
board   was   placed  across,  from  the  one 
bamboo  to  the  other ;  and  upon  the  middle 
of  this,  another  piece  of  plank,  two  feet 
long  by  five  inches  wide,  was  fixed,  sloping 
upwards  from  him.    He,  therefore,  stand- 
ing on  the  platform,  and  resting  his  arms 
upon  the  cross-bar,  held  with  his  hands  on 
each   side  of  the  upright  sloping  board. 
He  seemed  to  press  equally  on  either  foot, 
leaning  a  little  forward,  with  his  face  turned 
rather  aside,  and  raised  towards  the  sun. 
His  personal  appearance  was  squalid  and 
miserable.      His    body  was    daubed    all 
over    with    blue    mud ;     his    hair    long, 
matted,  discoloured  to  a  yellowish  brown 
with  exposure,  and  dangled  in  all  direc- 
tions.     His  beard  was  bushy  and  black, 
and    the    rest  of  his   face  was   so    dis- 
figured with  hair,  that  it  might  be  said  to 
be  all  beard.    Not  the  slightest  motion  in 
one  of  his  limbs,  nor  in  a  muscle  of  his 
countenance,  was   perceptible.     He   was 
altogetlier  without  clothing,  except  a  slip 
of  brown  stuff  about  the  loins.    He  wore 
the  coita,  or  sacred  thread,  indicating  that 
he  was  a  Brahmin.    Night  and  day,  it  is 
understood,  the  wretched   sufferer  (if,  in- 
deed, his  state  can  be  one  of  suffering) 
maintains,  without  any  variation,  this  pa- 
ralyzing position.      However,  at  the   con- 
traiy  end  of  the  platform  are  four  upright 
bamboos,  with   a   mat    suspended    upon 
them,  forming  such  a  rude  canopy  as  the 
Hindoos  often  sleep  under;  and,  at  a  short 
distance,  there  is  another  shelter  of  the 
same  kind;   so  that  it  is  not  improbable 


METOOD  OF  SHEWING  THE  DEVIL   IV 
FRANCE,  IN  THE  17TH  CENTURY. 

A  CONTEMPORARY  writer  makes  Caesar 
himself  (a  musician)  thus  speak — ^You 
would  not  believe  how  many  young  cour. 
tiers  and  young  Parisians  have  importuned 
me  to  shew  them  the  devil.  Seeing  that, 
I  besought  myself  of  the  most  pleasiMt 
invention  in  the  world,  to-  gain  money.  At 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  this  city,  (to. 
wards  Gentilly,  I  think,)  I  •  found  a  quarry 
very  deep,  which  had  long  caverns  oii  the 
right  and  left.  When  any  person  comes 
to  see  the  devil,  I  place  him  thereiti :  but, 
before  entering,  he  must  pay  me  at  least 
forty-five  or  fifty  pistoles.  Vle  most  swear 
never  to  speak  of  it ;  he  must  promise  to 
have  no  fear,  to  invoke  neither  gods  nor 
demigods,  and  to  pronounce  no  holy  word. 

''After  that,  I  first  enter  the  cavern; 
then,  before  passing  farther,  I  make  circles, 
fulminations,  invocations,  and  recite  some 
discourses,  composed  of  barbarous  worcb, 
which  I  have  no  sooner  pronounced,  than 
the  curious  fool  and  I  hear  great  iroa 
chains  rattle,  and  great  dogs  growl.  IVa 
I  ask  him,  if  he  is  not  afraid  :  if  he  an- 
swers yes,  as  there  are  some  who  dare  not 
pass  beyond,  I  lead  him  back,  and,  bavii^ 
thus  got  rid  of  his  impertinent  curiosity, 
retain  for  myself  the  money  which  he  has 
given  me. 

''  If  he  Is  not  afraid,  I  advatice  fiuthet 
in  front,  muttering  some  frightful  woids. 
Having  arrived  at  a  place  which  I'kftH>w, 
I  redouble  my  invocations,  and  utter  cnef^ 
as  if  I  were  in  a  fury.  Immediate^  sik 
men,  whom  I  keep  in  this  cavi^m,  tbirov^ 
flames  of  resin  to  the  right  and  left  of 'os. 
Through  the  flames  I  shew  to  mf  curfoitt 
companion  a  large  goat,  loaded'  with  hagb 
iron  chains  painted  vermilion,  as  if  they 
were  on  fire:  To  the  right  and  left  fliere 
are  two  large  mastifis,  the  heads  of  which 
are  placed  in  long  instruments  of  wood, 
wide  at  the  top,  and  very  narrow  at'  the 
other  end.  In  proportion  as  these'  men 
incite  them,  they  howl  as  much  as  they  aie 
able ;  and  this  howling  resounds  in  stich  H 
manner,  in  the  instruments  in  whidi  their 
heads  are  placed,  that  there  comes  oot  of 
them  a  noise  so  tremendous  into  this  cavem. 
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that  tnily  my  own  hair  stands  on  end 

with  honor,  although  I  very  well  know 

what  it  is.    The  goat,  which  I  have  dressed 

up   for  the  occasion,  acts  on  his  side, 

rattling  {his  chains,  shaking  his  horns,  and 

plays  his  part  so  well,  that  there  is  no  one 

who  would  not  believe  that  he  was  tlie 

devil.    My  six  men,  whom  1  have  very 

well  instructed,  are  also  charged  with  red 

diains,  and  dressed  like  furies.    There  is 

DO  otl4r  light  in  the  place  than  that  which 

they  make  at  intervals  with  the  resin. 

'<Two  of  them,  after  having  acted  the 
devil  to  the  utmost,  come  and  torment  my 
carioQs  adventurer  with  long  linen  bags 
filled  with  smd,  with  which  they  beat  him 
in  sach  a  manner  all  over  his  body,  that  I 
am  afterwards  obliged  to  drag  him  out  of 
the  cavern  half  dead.  Then,  when  he  has 
a  little  recovered  his  spirits,  I  tell  him  that 
it  is  a  daogerous  and  useless  curiosity  to 
see  the  devil ;  and  I  pray  him  no  longer  to 
bve  this  desire,  as  I  assure  you  there  are 
none  who  have,  after  having  been  beaten 
like  a  devil  and  a  half."— Dr.  Lardner^s 
Cabinet  Ubranf^  vol.  vii.  p.  9. 
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LINRS  ON  REFORM. 

Rrform  It  now  the  fashion  of  the  timet, 
Ob!  eoald  I  bat  reform  my  limpinf  rhymes, 
I'd  celebrate  it  with  a  gust  as  luud 
k\  tkamler  burttinir  from  a  tropic  cloud  ; 
Ormrth  wind,  roarinf^  on  the  Baltic  ware, 
WbM  winter  nuhet  from  hit  polar  care. 

Itefsrni  Is  wanted  in  the  Senate-hoase, 

mere  oft  the  monnt  has  groan'd^and,  1o,  a  mouse 

Hti  been  the  birth.    Waves  of  debate  ran  high, 

"Te  waft  a  feather,  or  to  drown  a  fly.*' 

Plsce.  power,  and  wealth  have  been  the  patriot's 

bribe, 
hnte  gefural  Mcom  has  branded  half  the  tribe. 
For  peers  have  sent  their  consins^newards^friends, 
Towrve  their  own  and  not  the  i7tt6/tc  ends : 
If  kind,  the  minister  to  help;  ir  tour. 
To  harl  him  from  his  pedestal  of  power. 
Xsr  Blaittry  alone*  but  throne  to  awe  ; 
IW  nation's  welfare  did  not  weigh  a  straw, 
KsreoDStitntion^-hence  the  rust  of  years, 
Ttot  canker'd  Biekgna^  was  the  work  of  peers. 
Fsr  Church  and  State  they  canvass,  rail,  or  rat ; 
1  hrother  was  In  this,  a  son  in  that : 
tit  people's  welfare— out,  you  sorry  loon  !— 
Wu  a  Utopian  region  in  the  moon. 
Hwy  boroughs  bought,  and  let  them  out  for  hire, 
Tethost  wbo  danced  as  they  pu/f'tf  the  wire ; 
Fnsiont  were  multiplied  as  golden  lures 
Aid  oielcsa  olBees  had  sinecures  i 
Bit  BOW  the  aze  is  leTell'd  at  the  root 
Ordlfe  corruption  and  its  baneful  fruit. 

The  Church,  for.  now  the  ship  is  in  a  storm, 
And  Inrehet  terrtblv,  needs  some  reform  ; 
Tliey  say  she  baa  not  ballast,  every  pu£f 
Viket  tboso  who  steer  her  bear  away  or  Ivff. 
BMehlaC  that  titbe  and  title,  ease  and  gold. 
Hue  started  tuadry  planks  within  the  hold ; 
Vkert  all  the  pompa  of  tvery  bishop's  see 
^  Wfdiykeep  the  ship  afloat  and  free 
fnmwmter-iofring  ;  otliers  boldly  show  . 
"^btrnMclct  ia^  ou  her  hotuyn  grow. 


While  strife  and  schism  half  divide  the  crew, 
In  spite  of  all  the  leading  pilots  do ; 
That  mutiny  has  torn  her  unionjaek^ 
And  sect  and  party  thrown  her  saiN  abacJc* 
Hence  thousands  wish  this  stately  hrart  of  oak 
Were  on  the  rocks  o^  revolution  broke  ; 
Because  she  claims  the  right  to  navigate 
The  liritish  Hfas  by  patent  from  the  State. 
Some  say  her  compass  does  not  traverse  right. 
Or  else  her  binnacle  is  dark  as  night ; 
That  pride  inflates  her  sails  to  such  degree. 
She  makes  all  others  scud  beneath  her  lee: 
Hence  seers,  and  saints,  and  prophets  not  a  few, 
(Some  pirates,  some,  alas,  \m faithless  crew,) 
Prognosticate  she*U  founder  in  the  wave. 
Unless  the  "Galilean  Pilot*'  save; 
Or  strike  and  bilge  upon  some  hidden  rork. 
Except  new  rigged  in  Reformation's  Dock  ; 
And  every  skulking  lubber  sent  adrift, 
Who  cannot  reef,  and  steer,  and  log-line  lift. 
Oh  may  her  bishops,  every  holy  seer. 
At  Mercy's  throne  in  her  behalf  appear! 
Her  priests,  before  the  porch  and  altar  kneel. 
To  God  in  penitence  and  prayer  appeal. 
May  all  that  wish  her  peace  be  much  in  prayer. 
That  justice,  while  it  purifies,  may  spare  : 
Whate'er  her  faults,  and  she  has  many  a  speck, 
1  deprecate  and  should  deplore  her  wreck. 

Some  think  our  Morals  need  reforming  too, 
Whether  we  wear  the  orange,  red,  or  blue  ; 
For  now-a-days  both  flirts  and  dandies  dash  on. 
As  though  St.  Belial  were  the  prince  of  fashion. 
All.  all,  our  faults,  are  carried  to  excepts, 
The  love  of  pleasure,  eoui page,  and  dress  ; 
Hence  selfishness,  frivolity,  and  pride, 
A  baleful  trio,  all  the  land  divide: 
Our  blacker  crimes  the  muse  shall  here  omit. 
For  christian  ears  the  subject  is  not  tit. 

Thongh  we  have  east  the  hook  of  sports  away, 
We  need  r^orming  on  the  Sahhath-day  ; 
'Tis  made  a  day  of  pleasure  thri>ui;h  the  Isnd, 
From  Plymouth  Breakwater,  to  Hnmlter  strand  : 
Thougli  such  profane  amusements  never  square 
With  pnblic  worship,  or  with  private  prayer ; 
Gigs,  steam-boats,  rail-road,  party,  romp,  or  rout* 
Whirl  myriads  all  the  nation  round  about ; 
While  cabinets,  and  coteries,  and  dinners. 
And  concerts,  give  the  cue  to  nobler  sinners. 
But  will  not  justice  visit  with  a  rod 
Such  profanation  of  the  day  of  God  ? 
Though  it  were  Majesty,  I  speak  with  awe. 
He  will  not  brook  the  breaking  of  his  law. 

Our  Laws  want  reformation,  jurists  say. 

And  who,  alas,  should  know  as  well  as  they ! 

Unless  their  clients,  who  have  sought  redress 

In  darkest  mazes  of  this  wilderness ; 

When  briars,  thorns,  and  other  legal  matters. 

Have  torn  their  clothes,  perhaps  their  skin,  to 

tatters  ? 
Sav'd  only  like  a  merchant  from  the  wreck. 
By  some  loose  plank  that  floated  from  the  deck  : 
Or  by  the  skin  of  teeth  that  would  not  skin. 
Escaped  safely  from  the  lawyer's  gin. 
Our  penal  code,  the  worst  since  Noah's  flood, 
Is,  like  the  rigid  Draco's,  writ  in  blood. 
With  iron  pen  upon  a  gallows  drop — 
Oh  let  Reform  this  legal  murder  stop! 
For  wilful  homicide,  and  that  alone, 
Let  life  for  life,  and  blood  for  blood,  atone 

We  need  Reform  in  our  colonial  isles. 

Where  many  an  African  in  bondatre  toils  : 

The  cries  of  slaves  who  never  cease  to  cry 

For  help,  for  mercy,  have  gone  up  on  high. 

Ye  British  senators,  their  freedom  plan. 

Respect  the  rights,  redress  the  wrongs,  of  man  ! 

Nor  let  oppression  finer  feelings  steel ; 

Shall  all  the  nation,  save  the  senate,  feel  ? 

Are  nature's  sacred  claims  alone  withstood, 

Bv  reason,  riches,  learning,  rank,  and  blood  ; 

What !  ban  a  brother  for  his  sable  hue, 

Which   nature's   self,  the  world's   great  limner, 

drew? — 
Wash  out  the  blot,  and  break  the  negro's  chain. 
Or  all  your  Refoimatiou  it  in  vain  !' 

J.  Marbden. 
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MY  BIRTH.DAY. 


*•  r  Tiew,  M  np  dM  hill  of  lift  I  dimb, 
Tims's  dmojwtka^  procraM.**  j 


T*  trust  Hh  wori,  whMe  light  and  truth 

Have  formmr  earM  bMidl^i ; 
Which  hav«  ta  onahMi,  ap  froa  yMrth^ 

r'tehlM. 


LiKK  •OHM  faint  traTeller  vrho  hat  striT*n 

To  fain  a  ragned  8t««p. 
And,  barinf  jrainM  th«  wish'd.for  hat*ii. 

Turns  bat  to  gaxe  and  weep. 
To  weep  o*er  wrecks  of  things  below. 

Which  eharm'd  in  days  of  yore, — 
He  tnrns  again — bat  still  in  wo. 

For  all  is  dark  before. 

So  J,  upon  my  vatal  dat. 

With  retrospective  ken. 
Past  times,  past  things,  past  Joys  survey. 

Which  ne*er  can  come  again. 
And  while  I  gaze,  sad  tears  will  start. 

Against  my  mind  and  will: 
Yes— gashing  from  a  stricken  heart 

They  flow,  and  ever  wilL 

The  days  of  halcyon  bliss  I  see. 

Which  youthfiu  periods  knew ; 
Or  those  of  guileless  revelrv — 

But  they  were  fleet  and  tew. 
A  blight,  a  cruel  blicbt  eame  o*er» 

My  pleasures  as  they  ran  ; 
FaUehoodt  which  smiles  of  virtue  wore. 

Met  me,  and  crushed  the  man. 

Smooth  as  the  fair  unruffled  lake 

My  moments  seem'd  to  flow  ; 
But,  ah !  the  rocks,  which  meet  and  break. 

Lie  darkly  hid  below. 
Joys,  one  by  one,  like  llow'rs  which  fade 

Beneath  some  sickly  blast. 
Died !  while  deceptious  hope  display'd 

Bliss  which  for  aye  would  last. 

Yet  there  are  rills,  bright  sparkling  rills, 

Prom  learning's  fount  which  flow; 
Cheering  as  dew,  wliicb  soft  distils 

Where  scented  balsams  blow. 
At  these  1  drank;  but  while  the  stream 

Mv  every  wish  supplied, 
I  woke,  as  from  a  fearful  dream 

My  new.bora  raptures  died! 

A  sire  belov'd,beIov'd  how  much* 

Words  are  not  made  to  say ; 
A  brother*  too,  and  few  are  such. 

Are  torn  bv  death  away. 
One  roves,  alas !  I  know  not  where 

My  mother's  met  no  more ; 
Lov'd  sisters  dwell*  who  sooth'd  my  care. 

Upon  a  distant  shore. 

I  had  a  friend,  a  kindred  soul— 

I  never  had  but  one  ; 
So  dear,  her  glance  could  grief  control. 

Her  smile  was  pleasure's  sun. 
We  thought,  we  felt,  we  wisb'd  the  same. 

We  seem'd  for  each  to  live  ; 
And  yet,  a  hand  was  sent  to  strike 

What  mercy  seemM  to  give. 

Oh  1  never  from  that  painful  hour 

Has  earthly  Joy  been  known; 
'Midkt  crowds,  and  charms,  which  once  bad 
pow'r, 

I  live  uncharm'd,  alone ! 
A  shade  of  what  I  might  have  been. 

Is  all  that  is  of  roe  ; 
A  thing  of  grief,  where'er  I*m  seen. 

Is  all  that  I  can  be. 

I  murmur  not,  though  mourning  yet. 

Nor  Providence  araign ; 
For  mercy's  bow  my  path  has  lit, 

'Midst  scenes  of  gloom  and  pain. 
Yes,  many  a  bright  and  sunny  ray 

Have  shone  around  my  bead  ; 
To  light  and  cheer  me  on  my  way. 

And  have  those  rays  all  fled  ? 

Oh  no !  though  darkness  now  surround. 

And,  forwards  as  I  turn. 
All,  all  of  time  is  dark,  profound  ; 

Yet,  even  here,  I  learn 


I*U  bind  ay  maalle  tightly  rwuii. 

And,  with  my  feet  well  ahed» 
I*n  haste  me  o'er  this  desert  fraaod. 

And  run  to  meet  mj  Ood. 
There,  there,  where  aarrows  are  not  hoowa. 

Where  bliss  is  full,  complete. 
"Of  earth's  gay  mlllloas  lov'd  alone/ 

My  rooora'd-for  friend  shall  oiaet. 

Jmn,  15, 183S.  Sbstaci. 


A  SCRAP. 

Thb  winds  were  bashed  ;  the  dusky  horina 

Obscur'd  the  slowly  travelling  san  s 

All  nature  slept,  or  rather  swooned  with  pain ; 

Nor  voice  nor  noise  was  heard,  save  a  distant 

Sobterrestrial  grumbling  scareely  aadlhte. 

The  multitude  instinctively  were  still  { 

And  soldiers,  used  to  prodigies  and  deaths. 

Cased  silently.    The  beaveas  grew  hiaefc  \ 

A  sable  cloud  enveloped  all  in  darkaesa 

Thick  and  tangible ;  and  made  more  hinnrfd 

By  the  faltering  rays  of  bloody  light. 

Proceed  ina  from  the  city's  fires  and  lampst 

Reflected  by  the  gold-capped  towers 

Of  Sion*s  bill,  aspiring  to  the  skies. 

'Then,  with  a  voice  which  reat  the  f  leani,  tiie  rodn. 

And  shook  Jerusalem  to  her  lowest  base. 

And  burst  the  tombs,  and  raised  the  8lnmb*rfaig 

saints. 
And  made  ^the  earth  to  reel  aad  stagger  ia  her 

course, 
The  expiring  God  proclaimed-^  Tis  flnisbed.** 


Hoston* 


W.  BAaNBs. 


ON   THB   DBCEA8B  OF  MRS.  MARGARBT 
CATHERINE  ASHB. 

(Ob.  1821,  Anno.  atat.  63.) 

CLOsan  are  those  eyes,  that  heaVnly  sweetness 

wore ; 
Mute  Is  that  tongue  which  winning  softness  bare ; 
Fled  is  that  angel  form  from  human  eye. 
And  sits  enthron'd  with  spotless  saints  on  high. 
Blest  shade !  then  deign  to  cast  one  glanaa  Mow, 
To  roe  the  path  of  virtue,  wisdom  show  i 
And  in  my  bosom  carefully  implant 
A  knowledge  of  those  realms  for  which  f  paat ; 
Then  will  fstrive  to  live  with  titee  above. 
And  pass  eternity  in  endless  love  I 

AanoLniDS^ 


Review. — A  Concise  View  of  the  Suceep' 
sion  of  Sacred  Literature^  in  a  Ckrfh 
nologtcal  Arrangement  of  Autkon  and 
their  Worhtyfrom  the  Invention  ofAl- 
phahetical  Characters^  to  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  1300.  Vol.  IL  By  J.  B,R 
Clarke,  M.A.,  Sfc,  Qvo,  pp,  790. 
W.Baynes.  London.  1832. 

Towards  the  dose  ofl830>  the  first  vo- 
lume of  this  very  valuable  work  fell  into 
our  hands,  and,  in  col.  1046,  passed  uoder 
our  review.  At  that  time  the  second  was 
announced  as  in  a  state  of  forwardness^ 
and,  from  the* exalted  character  of  its  pre- 
decessor, it  has  been  anticipated  with  veiy 
sanguine  expectations,  which  we  are  fbl^ 
assured  its  appearance  will  not  disappomt. 
These  volumes,  as  their  title  imports^ 
were  intended  to  notice,  so  iiaur  as  any  ii>^ 
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formation  could  be  obtained,  the  works  of 
every  luithor,  wbo  had  employed  his  pen 
on  subjects  of  stuend  Hteraturey  from  the 
invention  of  alphtbedcal  characteis^  down 
to  the  important  period  ifhen  the  printings 
press  started  into  existence,  and  at  once  im- 
proved and  astonished  the  world. 

The  first  volume,  traversing  tlie  obscure 
regions  of  remote  antiquity,  commenced 
with  the  invention  of  letters,  and  traced 
their  progress,  in  the  service  of  relifi:ion 
and  morals,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  395. 
The  second  volume  begins  where  the  other 
ended,  and  puisues  the  same  track  down 
to  A.  o.  1300,  embracing  a  period  of  about 
nine  hundred  years.  The  reason  assigned 
by  the  author,  for  not  pursuing  his  subject, 
as  originally  proposed  and  intended,  we  will 
give  in  his  own  words. 

"It  WM  my  intention,  wh«n  1  oommeneed  this 
vork,  to  hftTe  carried  it  dovn  to  a.  d.  - 1445,  the 
time  in  whicli  printing  was  invented ;  but  as  T 
proceeded,  it  appeared  to  be  sucli  nnpmfttahle 
labeortn  mjmlU  and  the  writinrs  of  the  iait  and 
•aeceediimeentaries  beinf  in  themselves  so  utterJy 
nhKiess,  with  a  few  very  rare  exceptions,  that  I 
ibnofrht  the  reader's  time  as  well  as  money  would 
be  rais^peirt.  aither  in  reading  or  purchasing 
more."— p.  7/0. 

It  is  well  known,  that  about  the  time 
when  tfie  art  of  printing  was .  invented, 
^'darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  minds  of  the  people;"  and 
we  cannot  but  think,  that,  in  the  order  of 
providence,  this  powerful  engine  was 
brought  mto  birth,  to  dispel  the  intellectual 
cloods  which  enveloped  the  moral  hemi- 
sphere, and  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  in  dif- 
Aisiag  the  light  of  the  Reformation.  \^ew- 
ing  the  subject  through  this  medium,  we 
have  more  reason  to  thank  the  reverend 
author  for  cutting  short  his  labours  about 
one  hundred  and  ^hy  years,  before  the  time 
proposed,  than  we  should  have  to  be 
gnueful,  if  he  had  amused  us  witli  the 
Domeaning  perplexities  of  "  hair-splitting 
Cttuists,''  or  the  wild  reveries  of  '*  con- 
temptible enthusiasts." 

Tais  volome  contains  the  names  of  more 
Han  one  thousand  authors,  and  the  titles  of 
to  respective  works.  In  many  instances 
Inef  biographical  notices  are  prefixed,  and, 
when  opportunity  offers,  their  writings  are 
aoalyaedy  their  nature,  character,  and  ten- 
dency pointed  out,  and  sometimes  an  esti- 
mate is  formed  of  their  worth,  tlie  locality 
of  their  application,  or  their  utter  inutility. 
Of  some  few  the  accounts  given  are  ex- 
tended over  many  pages,  but  the  Uev. 
Mr.  Clarkfi  has  always  contrived  to  con- 
dude,  bis  narration  as  soon  as  tlie  subject 
oeaied  to  b^  interesting. 

It  is  soioewliat  remarkable,  that  out  of 
theie  thousand  authors,  only  few  c(^mpsi- 
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ratively  are  known  in  the  present  day.  All 
besides  seem  to  have  been  lost  on  the 
stream  of  time ;  and  even  in  the  exhibition 
before  us,  they  rather  appear  as  curious' 
specimens  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  than 
as  authors  whose  works  could  ever  illumi- 
nate mankind.  This  indisputable  fact 
teaches  a  lesson  of  humiliation  to  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  writers.  They  strut  and 
figure  in  their  loc:d  sphere,  and  imagine 
that  their  compositions  bear  the  blossoms 
of  immortality;  but  when  nine  hundred 
years  have  elapsed,  and  another  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  and  his  son  shall  arise  to  give  a 
continuation  of  sacred  literature,  what  vast 
multitudes  will    be    either   unknown,   or 

S laced  on  a  list  whence  they  can  reap  no. 
ting  but  dishonour. 

In  the  department  which  it  occupies, 
perhaps,  a  more  valuable  work  than  this 
succession  of  sacred  litemture,  has  never 
issued  from  the  press.  The  reading,  col- 
lecting, arranging,  condensing,  and  charac- 
terizing, which  these  two  volumes  required, 
must  have  imposed  on  the  authors  an 
incalculable  weight  of  labour.  They  may, 
however,  rejoice  in  tliis  compensation,  that 
the  worid  will  be  benefited  by  their  i-e- 
searches,  and  that  they  have  laid  a  sure 
foundation  for  commanding  a  tribute  of 
respect  from  posterity,  when  future  cen- 
turies shall  beam  upon  the  christian 
church. 

This  volume  may  be  considered  as  a 
compendious  review  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  that  have  appeared  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world  for  nine  hundred  years, 
while  its  predecessor  comprises  all  the  pre- 
ceding periods  of  time. 


Review. —  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hall,  A,  M.  Under  the  Superintcml- 
ence  of  Olinthua  GrcfLory,  L.L.  D. 
F.  R!A,  S.  VoL  ir.  8vo.  pp.  504. 
Holdaworth  and  Ball.  London.  1831. 

It  is  of  very  little  consequence,  whetlier 
we  view  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall  as  an 
essayist,  a  reviewer,  a  tlieologian,  a  scr- 
monizer,  a  controversialist,  or  a  writer  of 
miscellaneous  articles ;  the  same  powerful 
intellect,  the  same  acuteness  of  research, 
and  the  same  superiority  of  talent,  are  alike 
conspicuous  in  all.  In  several  of  the  above 
capacities,  we  have  seen  him  in  the  preced- 
ing volumes ;  and  in  this  which  is  now  before 
us,  he  appears  as  a  reviewer,  and  as  a 
miscellaneous  writer;  and  in  the  whole 
combintHl,  he  may  be  adduced  as  an  evi- 
dence, that  "  first-mte  abilities  are  of  uni- 
versal applicalioii." 

s  150. — vo\.. '!^\'^. 
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REVIEW. — THE  ANATOMY  OF  DRUNKEKMESS. 


His  review  of  Foster's  celebrated  essays 
is  a  masterly  production.  He  enters  into 
an  investigation  of  the  subjects  witli  the 
profundity  of  a  philosopher,  and  displays 
the  emanations  of  a  mind  habituated  to  the 
examination  of  abstruse  theories,  with  a 
depth  of  penetration  that  can  anticipate 
with  ease  the  distant  consequences  involved 
in  the  principles  which  his  author  advances. 
He  can  accompany  him  in  his  most  lofty 
elevation,  and  descend  with  him  into  those 
depths  which  human  lines  and  plummets 
but  rarely  visit  In  every  step  he  follows 
the  nice  discriminations  which  it  was  the 
felicity  of  Mr.  Foster  to  detect  and  notice, 
and  rivals  tlie  brilliancy  of  his  mental 
powers,  in  pointing  out  the  sparklings  of 
their  coruscations. 

In  reviewing  Custance,  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  England,  the  knowledge  which  he 
displays  of  its  legitimate  principles,  de- 
tached from  the  corrosions  which  it  has 
received  from  the  innovations  of  time,  and 
the  deviations  sanctioned  by  the  accommo- 
dations of  practice,  would  do  honour  to 
the  bar,  the  bench,  or  the  senate.  His 
views  are  both  comprehensive  and  pro- 
found. With  the  eyes  of  Argus,  he  glances 
in  every  direction,  traces  despotism  in  all 
its  evolutions,  and  marks  it  with  the  brand 
of  infamy.  The  same  acuteness  of  pei'cep- 
tion  follows  rational  liberty,  both  in  her 
advances  and  retreats;  but,  under  the 
most  cloudy  as[)ects,  he  never  deserts  her 
standard,  never  betrays  her  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  never  recommends  a  compro- 
mise with  tyrannical  oppression. 

While  reviewing  Zeal  without  Innovation, 
he  seems  perfectly  at  home.  He  seizes 
ecclesiastical  assumptions  with  a  giant 
grasp,  and,  if  he  does  not  strangle  the 
hydra,  he  squeezes  it  v^ith  such  muscular 
vigour,  that  it  becomes  half  torpid,  and 
gasps  for  life.  On  the  general  conduct  of 
many  among  the  clergy,  his  observations 
are  keen  and  caustic ;  at  the  same  time 
they  are  applied  with  such  propriety  and 
discrimination,  as  not  to  involve  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty ;  and  his  own  conduct 
mmishes  a  splendid  proof,  that  he  knows 
how  to  express  zeal  without  innovation. 

On  Gisbome's  Sermons,  Gregory's  Let- 
tera,  Belsham's  Memoir  of  Lindsey,  and 
Birt  on  Popery,  similar  observations  might 
be  made.  These  critiques  all  appeared  at 
different  times  in  the  Eclective  Review, 
and  gave  to  that  periodical  a  degree  of 
respectability  which  it  had  never  before 
acquired.  They  are  now  transplanted  into 
this  volume,  and  occupy  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  of  its  pages.  In  this  combina- 
tion they  will  remain  as  an  imperishable 


monument  to  the  enlarged  views,  diversi- 
fied  talents,  and  discriminating  powers  of 
their  author,  when  the  marble  which  records 
his  name  shall  weep  with  mildew  from  the 
vault  beneathy  and  its  inscriptioQ  shall  be- 
come illegible  to  the  organs  of  vision. 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  volume 
consist^  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  including 
speeches,  prefaces,  addresses,  memoirs, 
characters,  letters,  &c.,  amounting  in  all  to 
twenty-six  in  number.  Several  of  these 
being  of  local  application,  much  of  theii^ 
original  interest  is  lost,  through  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  the  mutations  of  human  affiiirs. 
Such,  however,  as  were  appropriated  to 
subjects  of  frequent  occurrence,  find  a  re- 
newal in  passing  events,  to  which  they  may 
easily  be  transferred.  In  this  case,  we  liave 
only  to  make  an  exchange  of  names  and 
dates,  and  the  sentiments  expressed,  imme- 
diately revive  in  all  their  freshness. 

A  memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall, 
we  are  led  speedily  to  expect  in  the  ensuing 
volume,  which  we  apprehend  will  complete 
the  series.  This  memoir  will  be  the  pro- 
duction of  two  celebrated  individuals.  The 
sketch  of  his  literary  character  is  expected 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
L.L.D,  M.  P.;  and  that  which  will  survey 
him  as  a  theologian  and  a  preacher,  by  the 
Rev,  John  Foster.  This  whole  work  will 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  christian 
library. 

■♦ 

Review. — The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness 
By  Robert  Macnish,  12mo,  pp.  266. 
M^Fhun,  Glasgow,  1832. 

This  is  a  humorous  title  given  to  a  veiy 
serious  book,  which  we  could  earnestly 
wish  every  drunkard  in  the  united  kingdom 
to  read.  It  consists  of  eighteen  chapters, 
in  which  this  filthy  vice  is  analyzed  in  its 
various  departments;  and  its  fatal  influ- 
ence on  human  life  and  morals  is  exhi- 
bited in  calculations,  and  an  appeal  to 
facts,  which  no  reasonable  person  can 
either  gainsay  or  resist.  On  the  causes, 
phenomena,  and  modifications  of  drunken- 
ness, the  author  has  advanced  many  excel- 
lent observations,  some  of  which  we  shall 
presently  extract  from  his  pages. 

In  [the  pathology  {of  drunkenness,  after 
professionally  examining  the  state  of  the 
liver,  of  the  stomach,  of  the  brain,  of  the 
kidneys,  blood,  breath,  perspiration,  eyes, 
skin,  and  hair  of  its  numerous  victims,  he 
proceeds  to  remark,  that  it  produces  gout, 
tremors,  palpitation  of  the  neart,  hysteiia, 
epilepsy,  sterility,  emaciation,  corpulency, 
premature  old  age,  ulcers^  melancholy,  and 
madness. 
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The  following  section  is  on  the  subject  of 

Sterility. 

**  The  chiMren  of  Bach  penont  are  in  frenend 
Dfitber  nameroas  nor  healthy.    From  the  general 
defect  of  vital  power  in  the  parental  system,  they 
ire  apt  to  be  pouy  and  emaciated,  and  more  than 
ordioarily  liable  to  inherit  all  the  diseases  of  those 
from  whom  they  are  sprang.    On  this  account  the 
dianccs  of  long  life  are  much  diminished  among 
the  children  of  each  parents.    In  proof  of  this,  it 
Uooly  necessary  to  remark,  that,  according  to  the 
London  bills  of  mortality,  one  half  of  the  children 
bom  in  the  metropolis  die  before  attaining  their 
Uiirdyear;  while,  of  the  children  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  a  class  remarkable  for  sobriety  and  regu- 
larity of  all  kinds,  one  half  actually  attain  tlie  age 
of  fsrty-aeven  years.     Much  of  this  difference, 
doabtleu,  originates  in  tbe  superior   degree  of 
eomfort,  and  correct  general  habits,  of  the  Qua- 
ker!, which  incline  them  to  bestow  every  care  in 
tbe  rearing  of  their  offspring,  and  put  it  in  their 

Ksrer  to  obtain  the  means  of  combating  disease  : 
t  the  main  spring  of  this  superior  comfort  and 
repilarity,  is  doubtless,  temperance,— a  virtue 
wbich  this  class  of  people  possess  io  an  emineut 
degree^— p.  148. 

Diminution  of  life. 

"The  effect  of  intemperance  in  shortening  hu- 
man life,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  contrast 
iCbrrled  by  other  classes  of  sdciety  to  the  Quakers, 
sut  of  people  of  whom  I  must  again  speak  favour- 
iblr.  ft  appears  from  accurate  calculation,  that 
in  London,  only  one  person  in  forty  attains  the 
•ft  of  fourscore;  while  among  the  Quakers,  whose 
Mbrietv  is  proverbial,  and  who  have  long  set 
tbmtelves  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  not 
I'M  tlian  one  in  ten  reaches  that  age— a  most 
•triicing  difference,  and  one  which  carries  its  own 
ioference  along  with  it."— p.  152. 

Madness. 

"Drankenness,  according  to  the  reports  of  Beth- 
Ifbem  Hospital,  and  other  similar  institutions  for 
tbe  insane,  ia  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
lanacy.  In  support  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  lunatics 
nov  in  Richmond  Aiylum,  Dublin,  one-half  owe 
tbeir  madness  to  drinking  ;  and  there  are  few  but 
onit  have  witnessed  the  wreck  of  the  moot  pow* 
erfal  minds,  by  this  destructive  habit.**— p.  156, 

Crime. 

"  On  Mareh  1st,  1830,  of  forty-five  cases  brought 
before  the  police  magistrates,  in  Glasgow,  forty 
were  for  drunkenness  ;  and  it  is  correctly  ascer- 
tiined,  that,  more  than  nine  thousand  cases  of 
dmnkennesa  are  annually  brought  before  the 
police  from  this  city  and  suburbs.  In  the  inge- 
lioos  introductory  essay  attached  to  the  Rev. 
Or.  Betcher's  sermons  on  intemperance,  the  fol- 
Isviog  passage  occurs  :  "  Supposing  that  one- 
balf  of  the  eighteen  hundred  licensed  houses  for 
the  sde  of  spirits,  which  are  in  that  city,  send 
fcith  each  a  drunken  .man  every  day,  there  are 
in  Glasgow  nine  hundred  drunken  men,  day 
tfter  day,  spreading  aronnd  them  beggary,  and 
vretefaeaness,  and  crime.**  Had  the  author  given 
to  each  licenud  house,  one  drunkard  on  ad  ave- 
iige.I  do  not  think  he  would  have  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  truth.  Am  it  is,  what  a  picture  of  de- 
■Bonllzation  and  wretchedness  does  it  not  ex- 
hibit 1"— p.  165. 

Experiment. 

"  Ao  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Hunter  upon  two 
tfbls  children,  illustrates  In  a  striking  manner 
the  pernicious  effects  of  even  a  small  portion  of 
i>texiaulng  liquors,  in  persons  of  that  tender  age. 
To  one  of  the  children,  he  gave  everv  day  after 
dtaner,  a  fall  glass  of  sherry :  tbe  child  was  five 
TNnofage,  and  unaccustomed  to  wine.  To  the 
•ther  child,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  equally 
BDoied  to  wine,  he  gave  an  orange.  In  the  course 
^  *>  weckf  a  Tery  murked  difference  was  percep. 


tible  in  the  pulse,  &e.  of  the  two  children.  The 
pulse  of  the  first  child  was  raised,  the  urine  high 
coloured,  and  the  evacuations  destitute  of  tlielr 
nsual  quantity  of  bile.  In  the  other  child,  no 
change  whatever  was  produced.  He  then  re> 
versed  the  experiment,  giving  to  the  first  the 
orange,  and  to  the  second  the  wine, and  the  results 
corresponded  :  tbe  child  who  had  the  orange  con- 
tinued well,  and  the  system  of  the  other  got 
straightway  Into  disorder,  as  in  the  first  ezperi- 
ment."— p.  239. 

Calculation,  and  Fact. 

"One  of  the  first  physicians  in  Ireland  has  pub- 
lished his  conviction,  on  the  result  of  twenty 
years*  observation.—"  That  were  ten  young  men, 
on  their  twenty-first  birth-day,  to  begin  to  drink 
one  glass,  equal  to  two  ounces,  of  ardent  spirits, 
or  a  pint  of  Port  wine  or  Sherry,  and  were  they 
to  driuk  this  supposed  moderate  quantity  of  strong 
liquor  daily,  the  lives  of  eight  out  of  tbe  ten  would 
be  abridged  by  twelve  or  fifteen  years."  An 
American  clergyman,  says  Professor  Edgar,  lately 
told  me.  that  one  of  his  parishioners  was  In  the 
habit  of  sending  to  his  son  at  school,  a  daily  al- 
lowance of  brandy  and  water,  before  be  was 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  consequence  was,  that 
his  son,  before  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  a  con- 
firmed drunkard,  and  he  is  now  confined  in  a  pub- 
lic hospital."- p.  949. 

Certain  Effects. 


«< 


No  person  probably,  ever  did,  or  ever  will, 
receive  ardent  spirits  into  his  system  once  a  day, 
and  fortify  his  constitution  against  its  deleterious 
effects,  or  exercise  such  discretion  and  self-govern- 
ment, as  that  the  quantity  will  not  be  increased, 
and  bodily  infirmities  and  mental  imbecility  be  the 
result ;  and  in  more  than  half  the  instances,  in- 
ebriation. Nature  may  hold  out  long  against 
this  sapping  and  mining  of  the  constitution, 
which  daily  tippling  is  carrying  on,  but,  first  or 
last,  this  foe  of  life  will  bring  to  the  assault  ene- 
mies of  its  own  formation,  before  whose  power 
the  feeble  and  the  mighty  will  be  alike  unable  to 
stand.'*— p.  251. 

A  book  which  can  furnish  an  abundance 
of  extracts  like  the  above,  and  that  has 
aheady  passed  through  four  editions,  wants 
no  other  recommendation. 


Review.  —  Biographical  Sketches,  an^ 
Authentic  Anecdotes,  of  Quadrupeds* 
illustrated  bt/  numerous  Engravings' 
By  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  F,  L.  5., 
SfcSfC,  12mo,  p.  590,  Simplcin.  Lon- 
don, 1832. 

If  this  book  does  not  please  young  persons, 
we  shall  despair  of  ever  finding  one  that 
will ;  and  if  it  does  not  enlarge  their  views 
of  instincts,  and  of  the  various  peculiarities 
of  animal  nature,  they  must  be  either  very 
learned  or  very  stupid.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  of  the  quadruped  tribes  are  here 
introduced  to  the  reader's  notice.  Of  these, 
the  generic  and  specific  characters  are  first 
given,  the  peculiarities  of  each  are  then 
illustrated  by  an  appeal  to  fact,  several 
well-executed  plates  exhibit  specimens  of 
the  species  described,  while  a  series  of 
animad  exploits,  tragic,  humorous,  and 
eccentric,  furnish  an  ample  store  of  inno- 
cent and  varied  amusement     The  follow* 
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ing  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself. 

*'Ape8  po8«et8  Id  an  astoniihing  degree  the 
power  of  imitation.  The  ape-catchert  knowing 
this,  take  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  wash 
their  hands  and  faces  in  a  situation  where  they 
are  sure  to  be  observed  by  the  apes.  After  hav- 
ing done  so,  the  water  is  poured  oat,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  a  solution  of  glue :  they  then  leave 
the  spot,  when  the  apes,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
come  down  from  the  trees,  and  wash  themselves 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  seen  the  men 
do  before  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
glue  their  eye-lashes  so  fast  together,  that  they 
cannot  open  their  eyes,  or  see  to  escape  from  the 
enemy. 

'*  The  ape  is  also  fond  of  spiritaous  liquors,  and 
these  are  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping 
them.  A  person  places  in  their  sight,'  a  number 
of  vessels  filled  with  ardent  spirits,  pretends  to 
drink,  and  retires.  The  apes,  ever  attentive  to 
the  proceedings  of  man,  descend,  and  imitate  what 
they  hate  seen,  become  intoxicated,  fall  asleep, 
and  are  thus  rendered  an  easy  conquest  to  their 
cunning  adversaries. 

"  The  Indians  make  this  proueness  to  imitation 
useful :  for  when  they  wish  to  collect  cocoa-nuts, 
and  other  fruits,  they  go  to  the  woods  where  these 
grow,  which  are  generally  frequented  by  apes 
and  monkeys,  gather  a  few  heaps,  and  withdraw. 
As  soon  as  they  are  gone,  the  apes  fall  to  work, 
imitate  every  thing  they  have  done,  and,  when 
they  have  gathered  together  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  heaps,  the  Indians  approach,  the  apes  flee 
to  the  trees,  and  the  harvest  is  conveyed  home. 

**  M.  de  Grandpre  saw  on  board  of  a  vessel,  a 
female  cbimpanie  (ape)  which  exhibited  wonderful 
proofs  of  intelligence.  She  had  learned  to  heat 
the  oven,  and  took  great  care  not  to  let  any  of 
the  coals  fall  out,  which  might  have  done  mischief 
to  the  ship  ;  and  she  was  very  accurate  in  observ- 
ing when  the  oven  was  heated  to  a  proper  degree. 
This  animal  performed  all  the  business  of  a  sailor, 
spliced  ropes,  handled  the  sails,  and  assisted  at 
unfurling  them ;  and  she  was,  in  fact,  considered 
by  the  sailors  as  one  of  themselves.  The  vessel 
was  bound  for  America;  but  the  poor  animal 
did  not  live  to  see  that  country,  having  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  brutality  of  the  first  mate,  who 
indicted  very  cruel  chastisement  upon  her,  which 
she  had  not  deserved.  She  endured  it  with  great 
patience,  only  holding  out  her  hands  in  a  suppliant 
attitude,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  blows 
she  received.  But  from  that  moment  she  steadily 
i-efused  to  take  any  food,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day 
from  grief  and  hunger."— p.  20—28. 

Of  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  and  elephants, 

this   volume   contains   many  curious  and 

remarkable  incidents.      On  the  size,  and 

strength  of  lions,  we  have  the   following 

observations. 

.  '*  This  was  considered  by  our  party  to  be  a  lion 
of  the  largest  size,  and  seemed,  as  I  measured  him 
by  comparison  with  the  dogs,  to  be,  though  less 
bulky,  as  large  as  an  ox.  He  was  certainly  as 
long  in  body,  though  lower  in  stature ;  and  his 
copious  mane  gave  him  a  truly  formidable  appear- 
ance. •  •  •  •  After  the  cattle  had  been  quieted, 
I  missed  the  sentry  from  before  the  teat.  We 
called  as  loudly  as  possible,  but  in  vain;  nobody 
answered  ;  from  which  I  concluded  that  the  lion 
had  carried  him  off.  •  •  •  •  At  last,  before  it 
came  qnite  light,  he  walked  up  the  hill  with  the 
man  in  his  mouth,  when  about  foity  shots  were 
fired  without  hitting  him,  although  some  were 
very  near.  Every  time  this  happened,  he  turned 
round  towards  the  tent,  and  came  roaring  towards 
us  ;  and  1  am  of  opinion,  that,  if  we  had  hit  him, 
he  would  have  rushed  on  the  people  and  the  tent.'* 
—p.  213. 

This  is  one  of  those  scarce  books,  of 
which  the  value  cannot  be  properly  esti- 


mated, until  it  has  been  perused  ( 
ginning  to  end. 

Review. — Britain*$  Historical  J 
a  Series  of  National  TragedieSy 
ed  to  illustrate  the  Manners^  C 
and  Religious  Institutions  of  a 
early  Eras  in  Britain,  By 
Pennie,  Bvo.  />.  563.  Maunda 
don,  1832. 

"We  are  told  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
'*  drama  is  a  poem  accommodt 
action ;  a  poem  in  which  the  actio 
related,  but  represented ;  and  in 
therefore,  such  rules  are  to  be  obse 
make  the  representation  probable, 
render  this  species  of  compositio; 
plete,  the  author  has  to  keep  his 
the  action,  character,  discovery,  fafa 
unity  of  the  subject  which  he  repres 
The  Romans  first  introduced  a* 
the  drama,  and  filled  up  the  inter 
space  of  time,  between  the  divisioi 
a  chorus,  a  dance,  or  a  song.  In  t 
of  Horace,  the  five  acts  were  establi 
dramatical  law.  This  rule,  by  the 
poet,  has  been  thus  translated  by  Fr 

"  If  yon  would  have  your  play  deserve  8t> 
Give  it  five  acts  complete,  nor  more  nor 

It  must  be  obvious  from  the  pr 
observations,  that  there  are  difBcu 
dramatical  composition,  of  no  c 
magnitude;  difficulties  which  few 
have  ever  wholly  surmounted.  S< 
things  claim  the  author's  attentio 
while  he  pursues  one,  another  is  i 
danger  of  being  neglected ;  and  p 
with  all  his  care  and  talents,  he  cai 
be  so  successful  as  to  bid  defia 
criticism.  A  fortunate  adventure 
escape  censure,  but  he  must  rest  co 
with  only  a  moderate  portion  of  ap(^ 

Mr.  Pennie,  the  author  of  this  ^ 
has  been  long  known  in  the  poetical 
nor  have  the  muses  surveyed  his  | 
tions  with  either  indifference  or 
His  "  Royal  Minstrel,  or  the  Witch 
Endor,"  an  epic  poem  in  twelve 
his  "Rogvald,"  an  epic  poem  in 
cantos;  and  "Scenes  in  Palestir 
"Dramatic  Sketches  from  the  Bibl 
works  of  considerable  merit,  and  s 
they  have  been  duly  acknowledge( 
unequivocally  hailed  by  most  of  th 
odical  journals  which  announcec 
appearance. 

It  would,  however,  appear,  from  a 
of  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Pennie 
rived  from  his  publications  far  more 
fame  than  sterling  profit ;  though,  fi 
self  and  family,  it  is  highly  probal 
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the  latter  would  be  much  more  acceptable 
and  advantageous  than  the  former.  On 
the  present  occasion,  he  has  made  a  noble 
effort  to  deserve  pecuniary  compensation ; 
and  if  the  remuneration  which  awaits  him 
bear  any  proportion  to  what  his  historical 
dramas  'merit,  he  will  no  longer  be  asso- 
ciated with  those  flowers  that 


"  are  born  to  blush  unseen. 


And  waste  their  sweetness  in  the  desert  air." 
Hiis  volume  contains  four  national  tra. 
gedies,  namely,  *'  Arixina  ;^  '*  Edvnn  and 
Hgiva;"  ""Die  Imperial  Pirate;"  and 
"The  Dragon  King."  To  each  of  these, 
sev^  phages  of  well-written  notes  are  ap- 
pended. These,  being  founded  on  histo- 
rical documents,  and  incidents  preserved  in 
the  annals  of  former  periods,  are  introduced 
to  illustrate  passages  in  the  dramas  which 
would  otherwise  appear  either  fictitious  or 
obscure.  These  notes  evince  both  judg- 
ment and  research,  and  must  have  been 
the  result  of  much  patient  investigation,  in- 
genuity, and  time. 

The  preface,  which  follows  a  neat  dedi- 
cation to  the  king,  and  occupies  twelve 
pages,  is  ably  written.  It  enters  some- 
wtat  largely  into  the  general  character  of 
the  work,  adverts  to  the  originality  of  its 
leading  features,  and  asks  from  a  British 
public  a  portion  of  that  attention  to  the 
deeds  of  their  heroic  ancestors,  with  which 
tbejr  have  readily  honoured  Pizarro  in  his 
conquest  of  Peru.  In  a  work  of  this  de- 
scription, the  author  observes, 

"  A|^s  long  buried  in  oblivion  pass  in  review  be> 
(ore  os^aod  we  behold  the  world  as  it  was  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Who  can  contemplate  such  a  picture 
witbont  deep  emotions  of  pleasure,  wonder,  gra- 
titude, and  triampb'wonder  at  the  past,  and  gra- 
titude fur  the  present.  If  there  be  any  one  so 
dfad  to  noble  feelings,  I  envy  not  his  mind,  let 
kiffl  be  who  he  may  ;~he  would  wander  through 
the  venerated  ruins  of  an  Herculaneum  and  a 
Tbrbes  with  indi£Ference  ;  be  would  cast  a  loolc 
of  contempt  on  the  tumulus  of  Achilles,  and  con< 
tempiste  without  a  sigh  the  fallen  brave,  the 
plaiMof  Marathon, and  the  pass  of  Thermopylse." 
-p.xiv. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  periods 
of  history  in  which  these  dramas  are  laid, 
will  want  no  information,  that  they  abound 
with  events  and  occurrences  every  way 
Suited  to  the  tragic  muse.  From  these,  Mr. 
Pennie  has  made  a  judicious  selection, 
and,  as  with  a  magician's  wand,  called 
from  the  dust  the  sleeping  hero,  and  bade 
him  '<  tread  the  stage  for  our  amusement.'' 
Into  all  his  characters  he  has  thrown  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  interest,  and  adapted 
Ifaeir  sentiments,  language,  and  actions  to 
the  various  parts  which  they  have  respect- 
ireiy  to  sustain. 

Without  attempting  to  delineate  the 
author's  plots,  pursue  his  episodes  in  their 


various  ramifications,  or  trace  the  lines 
which,  converging  to  a  point,  develop 
unity,  and  heighten  the  general  catas- 
trophe, we  shall  introduce  a  few  passages, 
which  exhibit,  in  a  favourable  light,  his  de- 
scriptive  powers,  his  command  of  expres- 
sion, the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  harmony  of  his  ver- 
sification. 

In  the  Imperial  Pirate,  Caswallon,  hav- 
ing fled  from  [^pagan  persecution,  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  his  daughter  Malwina, 
resides  with  her  in  a  cavern  of  tlte  forest, 
where  her  beauty,  having  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Roman  chief,  she  is  told  by 
her  father,  that 

"Carausins  the  renowned,  who  reigns  snpreme 
Oer  Britain's  guarded  isle,  and  is  at  Rome 
Acltnowledgea  emperor,  calls  thee  to  his  arms." 

This  chieftain,  Caswallan  persuades  her 
to  marry,  and,  among  other  inducements, 
thus  relates  the  history  of  himself  and 
family  : 

**  In  Coritania's  ancient  city  stood 
The  noble  palace  of  my  princely  sire. 
And  Roman  temples  crowned  its  swelling  hills, 
That  yielded  scenes  rich  as  Italian  climes. 
Thou  wert  too  young  its  beauties  and  its  pomp 
To  bear  in  mind,  ere  we  were  driven  from  thence 
To  herd  with  brutes  in  caves  and  forest  wilds. 
When  Dioclesian  gave  his  stern  commands. 
That  all  should  be  dei^troyed  who  dared  refuse 
To  offer  sacrifice  with  pagan  rites, 
Britain,  which  had  till  then  the  fiery  scourge 
Of  persecution  scaped,  became  the  scene 
Of  dreadful  slaughter.    In  one  day  were  slain 
A  thousand  holy  martyrs  near  the  walls 
Of  sad  Etocelum,  named  from  that  deed. 
The  bluod-red  field  of  death. 

•       ••••• 

"On  then  the  ruthless  bands  of  pagans  came, 

Lilce  streams  of  fire,  storm-driven  along  the  forest. 

I  and  my  Coritanians  were  of  those 

Who  in  this  ocean- guarded  isle,  embraced 

The  holy  faith  of  Christ,  scorning  to  bow 

In  homage  to  the  heathen*s  idol  shrines. 

Firmly  resolved,  with  unpolluted  rites. 

To  worship  Him  the  true  and  only  God, 

I  was  about,  Malwina,  forth  to  go. 

And  bravely  meet  these  hell-excited  hordes. 

Whose  crimson   knives,  reelced    to   th^  insulted 

heavens 
With  christian  blood,  protesting  by  the  saints 
To  fearlessly  proclaim  my  faith,  and  win 
The  star-refulgent  wreath  of  martyrdom  1 

A/ojtrtna. 

How  did  you  escape  ? 

Ctuwallon. 

Hear  me,  my  child. 
Already  on  the  evening  winds,  up  gushed 
The  renly  struggling  fires  on  every  side. 
From  Coritanias  smoke-encircled  fanes  ; 
While  wolfish  bowlings  of  those  pagan  bands. 
The  roar  of  ravenous  flames,  the  crash  of  tower 
And  falling  temples,  mingled  with  the  screams 
Of  maid  and  matron,  youth  and  hoary  ago. 
Rang  through  my  palace  halls,  as  on  I  passed. 
Nobly  to  die  for  God  I  Ah,  then  it  was 
That  thou,  my  child,  my  only,  tender  child, 
Didst  shrieking  rush  in  terror  to  these  arms! 
O,  at  that  moment  of  expresslecs  horror, 
1  felt  my  spirit  melt — the  martyr's  strength. 
The  glorious  firmness  of  unshrinking  faith, ' 
Which  fills  the  soul  it  fires  with  bliss  to  meet 
Death  in  its  direst  form,  all,  all  was  quenched 
In  fund  paternal  love  and  fear  for  thee ! 
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Maiteina. 


All,  my  dear  father ! 

Ctiswalkm. 

O,  the  utmost  Yf nseance 
Iffy  bitterest  foes  could  in  their  malice  wreak 
On  me,  I  sbould  undauntedly  have  scorned ! 
But  to  behold  my  cliild  burled  in  the  flamew. 
Or  tcissed  on  pagan  spears ;  to  view  her  form 
Babbled  in  blood,  and  bear  her  dying  cries. 
All  powerless  to  avenge  or  to  defend-* 
O,  my  Malwina  !  I  for  thee  gave  up 
The  crown,  the  martyr's  sun-bright  crown  of  gloryl 
Hid  in  the  garb  of  serf,  with  thee  concealed 
Beneath  my  vest,  I  rushed  through  flames  and 

blood. 
And  from  destruction's  lion  fangs  escaped. 
Hither  to  these  wild  unfrequented  shades 
I  fled,  to  hide  my  little  trembling  dove 
From  the  fell  eagle*s  talons,  and  became 
A  hunter  of  the  forest    Young  Arabrosins, 
Prince  of  the  Catyellani,  wandering  here 
With  hound  and  hawk,  till  lost  amid  these  woods. 
Thou,  finding,  to  our  secret  cave  didst  lead: 
He  gazed  on  thy  mild  beauty,  gnsed  and  loved  : 
But  the  brave  youth  is  fallen  ;  and  thou  hast  paid 
Meettrihute  to  the  memory  of  his  virtues. 
Now  other  thoughts  should  fill  thy  gentle  breast. 
For  thou  it  is  who  canf>t  thy  sire  restore 
To  all  his  wonted  rights— and  then,  to  view 
Thee  seated  on  this  isle's  imperial  throne. 
Will  more  than  recompense  his  sorrows  past, 
MiUcing  his  few  days  blessed. 

Ah,  my  lord. 
This  emperor,  this  Carausins— 

Catwalton, 

Is  a  prince 
Renowned  for  warlilce  deeds  throughout  the  world. 
Though  not  a  christian,  yet  in  chains  hath  he 
Feil  persecution's  raging  blood-fiend  bound. 
When  this  great  chief,  his  host  against  the  Picts 
And  northern  robbers  led,  I  from  these  woods 
Emerging,  met  him  in  bright  Lindum*s  halls. 
And  boldly  claimed  the  kingdom  of  our  house. 
By  an  usurping  pagan  now  possessed. 
Love  in  the  warriors  soul,  as  with  me  thou 
Didst  kneel  before  him,  lit  bis  passion*  flame 
From  the  pure  radiance  of  thy  dove-like  eyei. 
The  chieftain  started  at  the  sudden  blaze. 
And  swore  by  Jove,  when  from  the  field  of  speari 
He  came  triumphant,  if  thou  wouldst  bestow 
On  him  thy  hand,  the  honours  to  restore 
Of  our  ancestral  line — he  hath  in  pomp 
To  C«8ar's  towers  returned,  with  victory  crown'd 
O'er  the  wild  savage  nations  of  the  north. 
And  claims  thee  for  his  bride.*'-r-pp.  274,  &c. 

The  preceding  passages  have  not  been 
selected  for  any  superiority  tfaey  bear  to 
others.  Many  might  be  found  in  each 
tragedy  which  far  outshine  them  in  pathos, 
vigour,  and  imagery.  What  we  have 
quoted  may  be  considered  as  a  medium 
specimen  of  the  whole,  throughout  which 
there  is  a  noble  display  of  original  talent, 
and  much  fervency  of  feeling,  with  occa- 
sional bursts  of  impassioned  eloquence,  that 
the  roost  celebrated  of  our  modem  poets 
might  be  proud  to  own. 

4> 

Review. — lime's  Telescope  for  1832,  or 
a  Complete  Guide  to  tie  Almanack^ 
4c.(5rc.  pp.  388.  Sherwood  8f  Co,  Lon- 
don. 1832. 

Eighteen  years,  it  appears,  have  elapsed 
since  Time's   Telescope   was    first    pre- 


sented to  the  world.  Original  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  containing  materials  that  were 
at  once  entertaining  aad  iDStnictive^  the 
first  volume  excited  a  considerable  degree 
of  attention,  which  all  that  have  appeared 
in  successive  years  have  tended  tp  keep 
alive.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  its  store  of 
materials  will  ever  be  exhausted.  The 
mutations  of  time,  and  the  constant  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  concerns,  furnish  every  age 
with  an  almost  endless  variety  of  events. 
The  days  of  occurrence  will  tlierefore  bring 
them  forward  in  regular  soccession,  and 
present  them,  as  they  pass,  to  the  observant 
Telescope  of  Time. 

This  volume  consists  of  three  parts: 
saints'  days  and  holidays;  astronomical 
occurrences ;  and  the  notes  of  a  naturalist. 
Under  the  first  branch  many  prevailing 
customs  are  traced  to  their  source,  and 
others  are  mentioned  and  described,  that 
are  now  become  obsolete.  Biographical 
sketches  are  also  given  of  celebrated  indi- 
viduals, in  connexion  with  the  distinguished 
peculiarities  for  which  they  have  been  ren- 
dered remarkable. 

In  the  second  department,  the  astrono- 
mical occurrences  of  every  month  are  dis- 
tinctly noticed,  and  the  reader's  attention 
is  directed  to  the  varied  phenomena  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  It  is  an  astronomical 
compendium,  whence  much  valuable  iofor- 
mation  may  be  derived,  calculated  to  en- 
large the  mind,  and  to  lead  it  '^  through  Da« 
ture  up  to  nature's  God.^' 

The  notes  of  a  naturalist  are  by  James 
Rennie,  A.M.  professor  of  natural  history  in 
King's  College,  London.  These  notes  relate 
chiefly  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  tribes,  as 
they  appear,  and  then  g^ve  place  to  otben 
in  each  succeeding  month.  In  ranning 
through  the  year,  many  things  both  curious 
and  wonderful  are  presented  to  our  view, 
furnishing  an  insight  into  the  arcana  of 
nature,  from  which  none  but  roaster«s{Hrits 
would  presume  to  lift  the  veil.  In  this 
portion  of  Time's  Telescope,  the  va- 
rieties of  animal  instinct,  presented  to  the 
reader's  notice,  cannot  be  surveyed  without 
the  most  pleasing  emotions,  whether  we 
contemplate  the  migration  of  birds,  or 
enter  "  the  ant's  republic,  or  the  reahn  of 
bees."  The  kind  protection  provided  by 
the  great  Author  of  nature  for  the  preser- 
vation of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  and  seeds, 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  profound  admi- 
ration. 

In  all  these  delineations,  the  style  is 
lively  and  energetic ;  when  occasions 
allow,  the  language  is  humorous;  and  a 
decent  sparkling  of  wit  illuminates  the 
author's  paragraphs.      On  one  topic,  ia. 


REVIEW. — CABIMET  LIBRARY — BIBLE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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which  erery  peison  is  deeply  interested, 
vie  beg:  ^o  introdaoe  his  observations.  It 
h  ''Spring  colds  in  the  month  of  March/' 

*«Tberc  cannot  be    moeb  fear   of  the  perron, 
«bo,  Uk«  Spenier't  March  (Faerie  Queen,  vii.  7.) 
■hall  bend  hie  brow  to  the  blaet,  and  dig  hi*  rood 
of  land,  and  sow  hit  bnshel  of  seed,  whether  the 
bleak  north  or  the  biting  east  wind  scatter  con- 
uunption  and  deaJth  among  the  feeble  inmates  of 
the  parloar,  or  the  half-fauishcd  tenants  of  the  hut 
"er  the  garret.    Free  exposure  to  every  wind  that 
Mows,    provided  always  that   requisite  clothing 
aed  aetire  exercise  be  attended  to,  will  do  more 
to  banish  coughs  and  consumptions,  than  all  the 
l»i^ve  or  Iceland  mou  that  ever  grew,  all  the 
Mscdiag,  bUeteriog,  or  Lonr  rubbing  that  were 
erer  tried.    Confine  yourself  to  a  warm  parlour, 
and  you  will  shudder  at  everv  blast,  and  probably 
catch  a  bad  cough,  or  a  cold  fever,  at  every  slight 
change  of  weather,  and  will  find  it  dangerous  to 
TCDtare  out  of  doors  during  the  cold  and  chilly 
davfl  of  Winter  and  Spring :  but  by  free  exposure 
uHi  brUk  exercise,  you  may  learn  to  set  the  wea- 
ther at  defiance,  and  put  on  the  vigorous   and 
kealthy  look  of  the  yonug  Spring,  instead  of  the 
choreh-yard  cough,  and  undermining  fever,  of  age 
sad  debility."  I 

Several  beantifiil  coppe^  -  plates,  and 
weU-€seciited  wood  engravings  adorn  this 
fobme.  Those  which  belong  to  the  astro- 
nomical department  are  particularly  inte- 
resting. 

Review. — Edinburgh    Cabinet  Library j 
Yd,  L  Folar  Seas  and  Regions.  i2mo, 
pp.  488.   Simpkin.  London*  1832. 

Ii  a  former  volume  of  the  Imperial  Maga- 
zine, we  reviewed  the  first  edition  of  this 
admirable  treatise  on  the  polar  seas  and 
regions;  and  we  now  feel  more  gratified 
litti  surprised,  to  find  that  it  has  reached 
lo  a  third  impression. 

Indoding  all  that^the  preceding  editions 
cnbiacedysome  important  additions,  which 
eumot  fail  to  enhance  the  interest,  that  in 
etery  form  it  has  been  calculated  to  excite, 
km  been  introduced  into  this,  that  is  now 
bdbie  us.  One  of  these  is,  a  singular  mo- 
onmental  inscription,  found  on  a  stone  in 
tt  erect  position  in  Greenland  in  1824. 
Ibe  engraving  is  in  Runic  characters,  and 
ban  the  date  of  1135. 

The  fote  of  a  ship  named  the  *'  John  of 
Greenock,"  the  severe  sufierings  and  pre- 
servation of  part  of  her  crew,  and  their 
wintering  in  1830,  on  a  bleak  and  solitary 
Aore  of  Baffin's  Bay,  is  another  subject  of 
thrilling  interest,  belonging  to  the  additional 
matter  of  this  volume. 

The  departure  of  Captain  Ro«s,  in  1829, 
is  distinctly  noticed ;  but  we  regret  to  add, 
tbat  ahhoogh  neariy  three  years  have  elapsed 
soce  he  venture  into  those  dangerous  re- 
gions, no  aooount  is  given  of  his  subse- 
()uent  movements.  From  this  silence,  we 
cannot  but  infer,  that  no  tidings  of  this  in- 
trepid adventurer  have  been  received ;  his 


fate,  therefore,  being  wholly  unknown,  is 
calculated  to  awaken  the  sympathy  and  so- 
licitude of  all  his  countrymen. 

The  summary  of  the  whale-fisheiy  of 
1831,  will  be  perused  with  much  lively 
emotion  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  Uie 
commercial  prosperity  of'  England  ;  but 
when,  in  looking  over  the  list  of  ships  em- 
ployed in  this  hazardous  undertaking,  we 
nnd  against  so  many  names,  **  Lost  in  the 
ice,"  so  repeatedly  written,  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  it  was  a  disastrous  year. 
Other  topics  of  original  matter  enrich  the 
pages  of  this  edition,  and  increase  that  in- 
tensity of  interest,  vriiich  this  first  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  was  on 
its  first  appearance  so  calculated  to  excite 
and  in  which  it  has  been  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 


Review.— Bifrfe  Illustrations,  or  a  De- 
scription of  Manners  and  Customs  pe- 
culiar to  the  East.  %  the  Rev, 
Bourne  Hall  Draper,  V2mo,  pp,  264. 
Harris,  London.  1831. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  has  very 
justly  observed  in  the  preface,  that  "  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  book  of  this  size  to  in- 
clude the  whole  of  those  customs  to  which 
there  are  manifold  allusions  in  the  sacred 
writings.  It,  however,  comprehends  many 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
such  as  are  amply  sufficient]  to  prove  that 
the  scriptures  are  accurate  in  their  repre- 
sentations, and  worthy  of  respect,  even 
where,  at  first  sight,  the  sense  does  not  im- 
mediately appear." 

This  remark  is  fiilly  borne  out  by  an 
appeal  to  the  varied  articles  comprised  in 
these  pages.  Between  the  facts  which  all 
travellers  notice,  and  the  statements  of  holy 
writ,  there  is  a  most  striking  coincidence, 
although  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
European  maimers,  and  modes  of  life. 
Where  these  facts  appear,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  doubt,  and  from  these  we  are  led 
to  infer  truth,  'where,  between  the  record 
and  existing  realities,  we  can  trace  no 
relation. 

The  Augments  of  history,  and  results  of 
modem  observation,  with  which  this  book 
abounds,  will  render  it  very  pleasing  to  the 
youthful  mind,  and  this  pleasure  will  be 
considerably  heightened  by  the  several 
neat  engravings  which  are  introduced  to 
illustrate  the  subjects  described.  To  the 
juvenile  library  it  will  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition, as  it  is  neither  dull  nor  tedious,  no 
subject  being  continued  beyond  the  interest 
which  keeps  attention  always  alive. 
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Review. — Quintus    Servinton,    a    Tale 

founded  upon  Incidents  of  real  occur^ 

rence.     In   Three   Volumes,  12mo.  pp. 

364,   357,   345.       Smith  and   Elder. 

London.  1832. 

We  learn  fipom  a  brief  preCace,  that  the 
foundation  of  this  tale  was  laid  in  a  western 
county  of  England,  but  that  when  the 
manuscript  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press, 
the  author's  business  called  him  to  Van 
Diemen's  land,  where  these  volumes  were 
actually  printed,  and  whence  copies  have 
been  sent  to  the  British  metropolis  for  sale. 

Respecting  the  tale  itself,  an  introductory 
chapter  furnishes  the  following  information. 
The  author,  making  an  excursion  into 
Devonshire,  happened  to  spring  from  a 
hedge,  by  which  means  he  dislocated  his 
ankle.  In  this  condition  he  was  found  by 
an  intelligent  lad,  who  procured  assistance, 
and  had  him  carried  to  the  house  of  Quin- 
tus Servinton,  which  was  near  where  the 
accident  happened.  Here  he  resided  about 
a  fortnight ;  and  having  been  treated  with 
more  than  common  hospitality,  the  parties 
soon  became  familiar,  and  interested  in 
each  other's  wel^u«. 

Prior  to  the  author's  departure,  Mr. 
Servinton  put  into  his  hands  a  manuscript, 
containing  the  history  and  vicissitudes  of 
his  life,  and  ultimately  gave  permission  to 
'  have  it  printed.  This  presumed  manu- 
script furnishes  the  materials  of  the  present 
tale,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  warn  youth 
against  indiscretion,  to  fortify  the  mind 
under  the  most  gloomy  appearances,  and, 
finally,  to  guard  against  despondency  un- 
der the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

The  history  of  Quintus  Servinton  may 
be  gathered  from  the  predictions  of  a  fe- 
male  gipsy,  who  thus  delineated  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  his  life,  when  telling  the 
fortune  of  his  father. 

^*  Your  children  will  be  a  score  leia  two.  He  who 
is  DOW  entering  the  world  (Qointos)  will  give  you  as 
much  pleasure  and  as  much  pain  as  any  of  them ; 
thrice  will  he  be  in  danger  of  sudden  or  yiolent 
death  :  thrice  will  he  undergo  great  reverse  of  for- 
tune ;  his  thrice  tenth  year  will  be  the  commencing 
scene  of  his  disasters ;  when  he  reaches  his  fortieth, 
he  will  have  passed  through  all  dangers,  and  will 
attain  a  happy  and  peaceful  old  age :  but  warn  him, 
from  his  cradle,  of  from  thirty  to  forty  ."<-^.  7. 

In  following  this  tale  through  its  various 
windings  and  evolutions,  we  discover  that 
the  presages  of  the  gipsy  received  an 
almost  literal  fulfilment ;  and,  thus  com- 
pressed within  a  narrow  compass,  her 
prognostics  may  be  said  to  embody  the 
essence  of  the  whole  story.  As  a  piece  of 
machinery,  the  appearance  of  the  gipsy 
may  do  exceedingly  well;  but  whenever 
fiction  lends  its  aid  to  encourage  confidence 
in  such  divinations,  its  influence,  enlisted 


in  the  service  of  superstition,  it  «iigi 
dishonourable  employment.  We 
allow  that,  in  language,  all  belief 
predictions  is  decidedly  disavowi 
this  disavowal  is  generally  made  « 
event  appears  to  confirm  what  H 
foretold,  and  the  reader  is  left  to 
between  faict  and  declaration. 

The  true  light  in  which  the  authoi 
these  volumes  to  be  considered,  : 
gathered  from  the  following  passage 

"  First,  then,  as  to  the  Ule  itself.  Ah 
may  appear,  under  this  shape,  or.  as  some, 
may  call  it  a  ooTel,  it  is  no  fiction,  or  the 
imagination,  either  in  its  characters  or  i 
Not  by  this,  however,  is  it  pretended  to  be 
all  the  occurrences  it  details  happened 
ill  their  order  of  narration,  nor  that  it  te 
recital  of  the  events  of  a  man's  life,  but  i\ 
graphy,  true  in  its  general  foatnres,  and  ii 
traiture  of  individuals ;  and  all  the  dc 
letters,  and  other  papers  contained  in  its  i 
transcripts,  or  nesrly  so,  of  originals,  copied 
manuscript,  which  came  into  the  author's 
the  manner  described  in  the  introductory  «] 
Prtiface,  p.  ii. 

We  have  no  right  to  question  tl 
of  the  statement  thus  made,  altboi 
work  is  anonymous.  Without  all 
the  names  given  to  the  individu: 
appear,  are  manufactured  for  the  pi 
nevertheless,  we  need  not  travel  far, 
characters  to  which  they  will  mos 
rately  apply.  In  style  and  exp 
we  find  many  things  objectionable 
fane  language  is  a  blot  on  air 
which  makes  moral  improvement 
ject  and  aim. 

The  tale  contains  many  vicissituc 
incidents,  some  of  which  are  accon 
with  salutary  reflections.  Yet  thei 
the  whole,  hanging  about  it,  and  , 
through  its  events,  a  certain  loose 
language,  which  renders  it  better  ca 
to  amuse  than  to  instruct  its.  readers. 


Review. —  The  Familiar  Astroloi 
4"C«  Bi/  Raphael  Svo.  pp.  716.  . 
London.  1832. 

In  olden  times,  full  credence  was  | 
the  powers  of  the  necromancer  f 
magician ;  and  the  existence  of 
genii,  and  a  long  et-cetera  of  c 
was  universally  admitted.  Mank 
nerally  appear  now,  however,  to  n 
all  faith  in  witchery,  and  other  den 
powers,  and  view  the  mystical  tr 
of  other  years,  and  the  occult  scienc 
nected  with  them,  as  appendages  a 
racteristics  only  of  an  unenlighten 
barbarous  age.  We  concur  most  c 
in  the  dismissal  from  popular  belie 
those  supernatural  powers,  and  ro( 
legends,  cherished  by  our  forefathf 
are  we  free  to  confess,  that,  as  relic 
past,  as  the  opinions  once  entertai 
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mankiiidy  th^  cany  with  them  much  to 
mteiest  the  mind. 

To  trace  the  riae  and  progress  of  the 
mystical   sciences,    aod    to    develop   the 
various  causes  which  assisted  the  human 
imaginatioo  in  adding  absurdity  to  absur- 
dity, would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose; 
we  may,  however,  advert  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  creduli^  of  a  long- 
forgotten    race    of    men    was    originally 
founded, — an  innate  consciousness  in  the 
haman  mind,  that  there  are  modes  of  ex- 
istence differing  widely  from  mortal  life, 
aod  the  consequent  desire  which  men  feel 
to  penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  a  future  or 
unknown  state  of  being. 

This  large  volume  lays  open  the  whole 
secret  of  the  occult  sciences,  adverts  both 
to  principles  and  facts,  which,  whether  trae 
or  &l8e,  are  marvellous,  though  shrouded 
in  mystical  darkness,  and  exhibits  inci- 
deots  calculated  to  beget  both  astonish- 
ment and  horror  in  timid  and  uncultivated 
ninds. 


BRIEF   SURVEY    OF   BOOKS. 

1.  Sacred  Imagery  ;  or  Illustrations  of 
tke  principal  Figures  of  Speech  from  the 
BibUt  h  Joseph  Fincher,  Esq.  (Hatchard, 
LoodoD,)  is  a  little  book  that  will  be  found 
exceedingly  serviceable  for  children.  In 
pages  seven  and  eight,  we  have  an  expla- 
ntion  of  Metaphor,  Allegory,  Coropari- 
80D,  Personification,  Apostrophe,  Antithisis, 
Interrogation,  Exclamation,  Irony,  and 
Climax.  The  subsequent  parts  are  com- 
posed  of  passages  of  scripture  belonging 
to  some  one  or  other  of  the  above  branches 
of  imagery,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  an  explanation.  The  plan  is  simple, 
aod  the  selections  have  been  judiciously 


2.  Divine  BreathirigSf  or  Spiritual 
Meditations  suited  to  the  Occasion  of 
Breaking  Breads  by  John  heart ,  (Wight- 
loan,  London,)  like  many  thousands  of 
other  publicalioos,  is  very  excellent,  but 
it  contains  nothing  new,  and  the  market  is 
loo  much  overstocked  for  every  one  to 
obtain  a  general  reading. 

3.  Thouekts  in  Affliction,  by  the  Rev, 
A.  S.  Tkehoall,  AM.  (Seeley,  London,) 
'»  an  excellent  little  book,  deserving  the 
reader's  very  serious  attention.  It  incul- 
cates lessons  of  importance,  whence  both 
prosperity  and  adversity  may  derive  much 
valuable  instruction. 

4.  Poe/ns^  chiefly  Occcuional,  by  Sa- 
muel Frederick  Oreen,  (Author,  London,) 
are    pretty^  little,  sighing,  smelling-bottle 
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things,  spread  over  a  vast  expanse  of  ex* 
cellent  paper,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell. 

5.  Eternity  realized,  or  a  Guide  to  the 
Thoughtful,  by  Robert  Philip,  (Book  So- 
ciety, London,)  is  a  little  volume,  the  con- 
tents of  which  almost  instinctively  transport 
us  into  another  world.  Its  sections  exhibit 
eternity  in  many  serious  and  commanding 
lights,  in  each  of  which  every  reader  is 
deeply  interested.  It  is  a  practical  view 
of  this  bottomless  abyss,  into  which  all 
generations  must  successively  enter. 

6.  Narratives  of  2\uo  Families  exposed 
to  the  Great  Plague  of  London,  1665, 
with  Conversations  on  Religious  Prepara- 
tion  for  Pestilence,  by  John  Scott,  M,A. 
(Seeley,  London,)  could  hardly  ever  have 
more  opportunely  re-appeared  than  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  metropolis  is  me- 
naced, and  even  visited,  with  an  alarming 
epidemic,  which  of  late  years  has  ravaged 
the  eastern  world.  The  narratives  are  aw- 
fully interesting,  and  picture  with  gloomy 
vividness  the  state  of  London  in  1665. 
The  conversations  arising  from  the  subject, 
are  well  adapted  to  the  occasion  which  gave 
them  birth,  and  to  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  their  being  reprinted. 

7.  The  Christian  Pattern,  or  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Tho- 
mas  a  Kempis,  (Longman,  London,)  is  a 
book  which,  in  point  of  publicity,  may 
rival  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim.  Its  name 
tells  every  tiling,  so  that  we  have  only  to 
add,  that  this  is  a  very  neat  edition  of  *^The 
Christian  Pattern." 

8.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Shorter  Catechism,  Sfc,  by  Henry 
Belfrage,  D,D.  (Nisbet,  London,)  will  be 
hailed  as  a  charming  book  by  all  who  are 
in  love  with  the  good  old  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation. 

9.  The  Rare  Jewel  of  Christian  Con- 
tentment,  by  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  (Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,  London,)  is  a  reprint 
from  1645,  containing  sermons  on  this 
Christian  virtue.  It  is  a  book  of  sterling 
worth,  and  well  deserving  a  place  among 
the  Society's  publications. 

10.-4  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French 
Language,  being  a  Concise  System  of 
French  Accidence  and  Syntax,  S^c,  by 
L,  Edward  Peithman,  L.L,D.  (Douglas, 
Portman-street,  London,)  will  be  deemed 
a  valuable  book  by  all  who  study  this  al- 
most universally  cultivated  tongue.  It  now 
enters  into  the  essence  of  a  genteel  educa- 
tion, and  every  seminary  is  thought  to  be 
radically  defective,  in  which  it  is  not  tuught. 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  composed 
with  care;    the  author*s  views  are  com. 
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prehensive,  and  his  observations  disciimi-  (Baynes,  Loodon,)  contains  much  to  attreot 

nating.    An  attentive  perusal  of  this  graniF-  attention,  and  much  to  gratify  an  ioqiiihBg 

mar  will  enable  the  reader  to  acquire  all  spirit.     The  author  has    surveyed   ^^the 

the  principles  which  books  can  teach,  and  signs  of  the  times''  under  various  aspects, 

nearly  all  that  can  be  expected  from  any  some  of  which  display  friendly,  and  others 

written  source  of  information.  frowning  presages.    He  enters  on  his  sub* 

11.  T^  Hevtvo/is^y  (Simpkin,  London,)  ject  like  a  man  aware  of  its  importance, 
is  a  new  publication,  which  has  for  its  ob-  and  draws  from  indisputable  premises  some 
ject  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Its  very  interesting  and  momentous  conclusions, 
arrangement  is  admirable,  yet  simple ;  and  17.  Letters  on  EdiLcatiorif  hy  J,  P. 
if  each  succeeding  number  bear  inspection  MurseU^  (Whittaker,  London,)  enter  very 
equally  with  those  we  have  before  us,  no  fear  copiously  and  luminously  into  this  most 
need  be  entertained  for  its  success.  important  subject.     The  author  iocludes 

12.  The  Biblical  Annual  for  1B32,  in  a  sound  education,  the  cultivation  of  the 
containing  a  Fourfold  Translation  of  mind,  the  acquisition  of  select  knowledge, 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastesy  (Hamilton,  Lon-  and  an  aptitude  to  communicate  it.  In 
don,)  embraces  the  common  English  ver-  surveying  its  moral  and  political  aspect, 
sion,  a  new  translation  from  the  original  his  remarks  are  forcible  and  appropriate: 
Hebrew,  from  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  argumentation  and 
and  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  trans*  reasoning,  this  conclusion  appears  in  promi- 
lation  from  the  Hebrew,  the  author  informs  nent  features — education  is  a  blessing, 
us,  is  by  one  of  his  daughters ;  that  from  which,  under  the  influence  of  moral  prin- 
the  Vulgate,  by  a  younger  sister ;  and  that  ciples,  cannot  be  too  extensively  difiiised. 
from  the  Septuagint,  by  himself.  To  the  18.  J'he  Voluntary  Nature  of  Dimne 
joint  talents  of  this  family,  these  transla-  Institutions,  and  the  Arbitrary  Character 
tions  are  highly  creditable.  It  is  an  honour  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  Discourse, 
to  young  ladies,  to  be  thus  usefully  and  preached  at  Dudley,  by  J.  Maurice, 
studiously  employed.  In  some  few  in-  (Holdsworth,  London,)  bears  hard  upon 
stances,  the  passages  vary  in  their  import,  the  establishment  of  our  country,  exposes 
though  in  general  they  are  radically  the  its  defects,  and  descants  upon  its  abuses* 
same.  In  other  places,  the  translations  Of  what,  however,  may  be  advanced  in  its 
differ  more  in  words  than  in  meaning,  favour,  the  author  takes  no  notice.  He 
It  is  a  work  that  will  afford  much  critical  seems  to  consider  it  as  anti-christian,  and 
amusement  by  the  nice  discriminations  would,  therefore,  rejoice  at  its  overthrow^, 
which  the  translations  exhibit.  In  the  latter  part,  he  appears  to  be  a  son  of 

13.  Arithmetical  Tables  for  the  use  of  Nimshi,  "  for  he  driveth  furiously." 
Schools,  Sfc*  by  James  Child,  (Simpkin,  19.  Balaam,  by  the  Author  of  **  FanO' 
London,)  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  ticism  Unveiled,**  (Holdsworth,  London,) 
to  young  persons,  either  at  school  or  at  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  individual 
home.  It  is  a  little  book  in  which  sim-  whose  name  it  bears,  but  makes  excursions 
plicity  and  utility  are  happily  combined,  into  the  extensive  territories  of  magic,' 
and  in  which  various  rules  are  laid  down  soothsayincf,  and  divination.  The  cha- 
with  correctness  and  perspicuity.  What  racter  of  Balaam  is  certainly  one  of  the 
the  author  has  advanced  on  weights  and  most  extraordinary  that  is  recorded  in  the 
measures,  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  in-  sacred  volume.  Its  remarkable  peculiarities 
telligible  to  any  ordinary  capacity.                   the  author  has  amply  illustrated  throughout 

14.  Fart  L  of  the  Complete  Works  of  his  volume,  and  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
Tobias  Crisp,  (Bennet,  London,)  under  the  tion  he  has  thus  summed  up  in  his  preface, 
specious  title  of  "  Christ  exalted,"  will  **  They  who  attend  to  the  words  which, 
prove  a  delicious  morsel  to  the  friends  of  *  he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,'  will  bear,  at 
Antinomian  principles.  least,  an  uncompromising  testimony  to  the 

15.  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Numbers  fact,  that  extraordinary  gt/^s  of  the  Spirit 
92-93,  continues,  as  usual,  to  set  the  atro-  are  not  always  accompanied  by  the  genuine 
city  of  this  nefarious  traffic  in  its  proper  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  on  the  hearts  and 
light.  Tlie  iniquities'  developed  are  almost  lives  of  their  possessors ;  and  that,  without 
too  abominable  to  command  belief.  We  charity,  the  rarest  gifts  and  endowments  are 
hope  the  day  is  near  at  hand,  when  slavery  nothing  worth,''  p.  ix.  This  is  an  entertaiiv* 
will   find   its    termination    in  the   British     ing  and  instructive  book. 

colonies.  20.    Le    Traducteur ;    or    Historical, 

16.  The  Substance  of  Four  Discourses  Dramatic,  and  Miscellaneous  Selections 
on  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  practically  from  the  best  French  Writers,  ^c^  by 
considered,   SfC.  SfCy  by  Josiah  Redford,     P.  F.  Merlet,  (Wilson,  London,)  is  in* 
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tended  to  facilitate  tiie  acquirement  of  the 
French  language.  For  this  the  plan  is  ad- 
mirably a&pted ;  and  the  notes,  idioms, 
and  grammatical  peculiarities,  will  be 
found  of  great  utility.  The  selections  hav- 
ing been  made  with  care,  taste,  and  judg- 
ment, cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  pupil  in 
fbllj  understanding,  what  a  transient  glance 
will  convince  him  is  at  once  amusing  and 
replete  with  interest. 

21.  A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Con^ 
nanptiony  its  Prevention  and  Remedy,  by 
John  Mwrrayy  F.S.A.  F.L.S,  F.G.S.  ^c, 
(Longman,  London,)  is  professional,  ra- 
tioiAl,  and  scientific.  The  dreadful  ma- 
lady to  which  Mr.  Murray  calls  our  atten- 
tioo,  destroys  annually,  in  Great  Britain 
akjoe,  about  55,000,  or  150  every  day ; 
and,  what  adds  greatly  to  the  calamity  is, 
thit  no  adequate  remedy  has  ever  yet  been 
discovered  for  this  awful  disease.  In  this 
treatise,  the  author  directs  our  attention  to 
prevention  and  remedy.  A  neglected  cold, 
improper  diet,  confined  air,  sedentary  ha- 
bits, overheated  apartments,  transition  from 
beat  to  cold,  damp  feet,  unequal  clothing, 
and  chilling  currents  of  air,  the  author 
piaoes  among  the  predisposing  causes  of 
this  fetal  malady.  These,  every  reader 
knows  how  to  avoid ;  but,  when  prevention 
has  been  neglected,  the  remedies,  such  as 
may  be  obtained,  must  be  lefl  to  gentlemen 
of  the  faculty.  Tliis  volume  displays  con- 
iiderable  research,  and  abounds  with  en- 
lightened observations. 

22.  Writings  of  John  Fox,  Bale,  and 
Cwerdale,  (Religious  Tract  Society,  Lon- 
don,) is  a  reprint  of  various  works  by  the 
above  celebrated  authors.  In  useful  em- 
ployment of  this  nature,  the  Religious  Tract 
Sooety  have  been  actively  engaged  for 
wme  years,  and  their  exertions  have  brought 
iflto  extensive  circulation  many  valuable 
publications,  that  time  had  half  forgotten  in 
its  march.  Of  these  works,  this  is  one^  en- 
titled to  more  than  common  regard. 

33.  Universal  Instruction  ;  Epitome  of 
Wistaria  Sacra,  adapted,  by  a  literal  TranS' 
Itiionf  to  Jacotofs  Method,  Sfc,  by  Joseph 
Pofne,  (Simpkin,  London,)  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  who  profess  to  teach  lan- 
guages. His  plan,  which  is  universal  in  its 
application,  is  illustrated  by  its  adaptation 
to  the  Latin  tongue.  Whatever  tends  to 
focilitate  the  acquirement  of  any  language, 
provided  the  knowledge  obtained  is  neither 
defective  nor  superficial,  is  an  important 
acquisition.  This  desirable  object  is  pro- 
mised in  tbe  work  before  us,  with  the  most 
flattering  indications  of  ultimate  success.  In 
tbe  early  stages,  the  pupil  may  find  some 
difBcnhies  to  eocoonter,  but,  these   sur- 


mounted, the  path  will  be  plain  and  lumi- 
nous. On  the  continent,  we  apprehend 
that  Jacotot*s  method  of  teaching  languages 
is  in  very  high  repute ;  and  in  this  country 
nothing  more  appears  necessary,  than  that 
the  principles  of  his  plan  should  be  under- 
stood, to  ensure  it  an  equal  degree  of  ce- 
lebrity. 

24.  Indigestion  and  Costiveness;  with 
Hints  to  both  Sexes  on  the  Use  of  Lavements, 
SfC,  by  Edward  Jukes,  Surgeon,  Inventor  of 
the  Stomach  Pump,  (Effingham,  Wilson, 
London,)  is  a  treatise  which  belongs  to 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  rather  than  to 
common  readers.  It  contains,  however, 
many  important  observations,  which  all  can 
understand,  and  gives  much  wholesome 
directions,  that  might  be  followed  with 
great  advantage,  llie  author  justly  con- 
siders, that,  to  prevent  disease,  is  always 
better  than  to  apply  remedies.  With  this 
view,  he  strongly  recommends  a  strict  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  in  which 
most  complaints  primarily  originate.  Lave- 
ments, or  clysters,  he  prefers  to  medicine 
taken  in  the  usual  way,  and  describes  an 
apparatus  which  may  be  safely  used  in 
cases  of  indigestion  and  costiveness. 

25.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Inutility 
of  the  Hydrostatic  Test  in  the  Detection 
of  Infanticide,  by  Henry  William  DeW' 
hurst.  Surgeon  Accoucher,  SfC.  SfC,  (Au- 
thor, London,)  is  a  small  treatise,  which 
shews,  that  the  commonly-received  proofs 
of  an  infant  having  been  boi^  alive,  are 
indecisive  and  unsatisfactory.  His  obser- 
vations appear  reasonable;  but^  while  he 
discards  the  generally  supposed  tests  of 
detection,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
troduced any  thing  more  conclusive  in 
their  stead. 

26.  Buchan^s  Domestic  Medicine,  (Wash- 
bourne,  London,)  wants  no  recommenda- 
tion beyond  its  name.  Few  medical  books 
are  better  known,  more  highly  valued,  or 
more  deserving  of  perpetual  circulation. 

27.  A  Translation  of  tfie  Statutes  of 
the  Royal  Hanoverian  Gvelphic  Order, 
Sfc.Sfc,  by  John  Frost,  F.S.C,  Kcts.  K.S.S. 
(Gardiner,  London,)  will  be  chiefly  in- 
teresting to  those  who  deliglit  in  being 
"stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round 
with  strings  ;**  and  to  adepts  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  heraldry,  it  may  be  a  very  enter- 
taining book ;  but  beyond  these  localities, 
we  think  that  very  few  will  ever  celebrate 
its  birth-day.  It  displays,  however,  in  the 
translator,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his  subject,  and  encircles  the  institution 
with  a  glittering  halo  of  evanescent  glory. 
A  list  of  the  members,  in  their  various  dis- 
tinctive  honours,  is  given  at  the    close- 
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These,  we  may  presume,  waot  no  ioforma- 
tion;  but,  to  such  as  anticipate  the  investi- 
ture of  this  enviable  badge,  a  knowledge  of 
the  rules  will  be  essentially  valuable. 

28,  A  Sermon  preached  at  Hull^  Nov, 
1831,011  the  Unknown  Tongue*^  bif  R,  M» 
BeverUjf,  Esq.,  (Westley,  London,)  begins 
by  furnishing  scriptural  tests,  by  which  we 
are  directed  to  try  the  spirits  which  at 
times  appear  in  the  church.  To  these 
tests  the  unknown  tongues  are  summoned, 
and  the  result  is,  they  are  **  weighed  in  the 
balance^  and  found  wanting.^'  But  it  is 
useless  to  animadvert  on  what  neither 
speakers  nor  hearers  ever  pretend  to  under- 
stand. 

.  29.  Sermom  for  Children,  (Religious 
Tract  Society,  London,)  contain  whole- 
some  and  important  truths,  delivered  in 
plain  and  Camiliar  language.  Afiectionate 
exhortation  is  the  leading  characteristic ; 
and  this  is  so  prominent,  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  captivate  the  youthful  mind,  to 
infuse  into  it  right  principles,  and  to  incul- 
cate practical  godliness. 

30.  The  Etymological  Spelling-book 
and  Expositor ;  being  an  Introduction  to 
the  Spelling,  Pronunciation,  and  Deriva- 
tion, of  the  Language,  SfC,  by  Henry 
Butler,  (Simpkin,  London,)  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  very  useful  in  schools,  and  to  all 
young  persons.  It  unites,  on  ^  small  scale, 
the  joint  properties  of  a  sf)elling-book  and 
dictionary ;  in  which,  syllable,  accent,  and 
meaning,  are  so  combined,  as  to  give  ex- 
tensive information  at  a  simple  glance. 

31.  The  Champion  of  Cyrus,  a  Drama, 
in  Five  Acts,  by  Luke  Booker,  LL.D, 
F.R.S,L,  ^c,  (Simpkin,  London,)  is  in- 
troduced with  some  well-written  prefatory 
observations.  The  characters  in  the  drama 
are  well  sustained,  but  the  plot  is  not  intricate, 
and  few  momentous  events  burst  upon  us 
unexpectedly.  It  nevertheless  has  numer- 
ous incidents  which  are  at  all  times  in- 
teresting, and  the  reader's  attention  is  always 
kept  on  the  alert,  until  the  final  catastrophe. 
It  is  a  composition  of  considerable  merit, 
but  one,  we  conceive,  that  is  better  suited 
for  the  closet  than  the  stage. 

32.  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland,  by 
Samuel  Lover,  R.H.A.,  (Baldwin,  Lon- 
don,) are  founded  on  Irish  character  and 
manners,  of  which  the  island  furnishes  an 
almost  inexhaustible  source.  Numerous 
publications  of  a  similar  nature  are  already 
before  the  public;  but  to  an  industrious 
gleaner,  the  field  is  still  prolific  in  rich 
supplies.  This  volume  contains  seventeen 
stones,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  wild 
and  romantic  description,  and  all  must  be 
traced  to  their  origin  in  tliat  unlettered 


barbarism,  which  rarely  fails  to  give  birth 
to  miracles,  fairies,  ghosts,  and  moosteis. 
To  such  as  delight  in  ''legendary  kne," 
this  will  be  found  an  entertaining  volume. 
It  contains  several  humorous  etchings,  by 
the  same  author.  These  are  highly  gro* 
tesque,  and  every  way  suitable  to  the  le- 
gends which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate^ 

33.  A .  Charge  addressed  to  the  Rev, 
James  Reid  Brown,  in  the  Scots  Church, 
Swallow  .street,  London,  Nov.  1831,  by 
Robert  Bums,  D.  D,  F.  S.  A.,  (Douglas, 
London,)  appears  before  us  only  in  outline. 
A  short  advertisement  states,  that,  during 
its  delivery,  notes  were  taken  of  the  leading 
topics  by  Mr.  John  Leslie,  one  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  that  from  these  notes  the 
present  pamphlet  emanates.  ( Jf  this  charge, 
enough  has  been  preserved  to  plaoe  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  in'  a  state  of  awfbl 
responsibility,  and  to  convince  them  that 
their  duties  are  both  numerous  and  im* 
portant.  Mr.  Bums  ranges  through  an 
ample  field,  like  a  traveller  well  acquainted 
with  its  capabilities,  and  directs  his  ministe- 
rial pupil  how  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  root  out 
the  weeds,  to  sow  and  cherish  the  sacred 
seed,  and  prepare  an  immortal  crop  for  an 
eternal  harvest.  Mr.  Leslie  has  followed 
him  with  commendable  industry  and  sac- 
cess,  and  engages  to  devote  the  produce  of 
his  little  publication  to  purposes  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence. 

34.  .T'he  Substance  of  a  Sermon,  by  J. 
Peacock,  London,  (Wightman,  LoodoD,) 
is  earnest,  energetic,  and  scriptural,  en- 
forcing the  doctrine  of  its  text,  **  that  now 
it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep.'' 

35.  Four  Sermom  preached  before  tk 
University  of  Ctmibridge,  in  Nov.  1831, 
by  the  Rev.  Cha;s* Simeon,  M.A,,  (Holds* 
worth  &  Co.,  London,)  will  obtain  a  strong 
recommendation  to  public  notice  from  the 
well-known  author's  name.  Mr.  Simeon 
has  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  evangeli- 
cal ecclesiastics  in  the  university,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments,  co 
which  account  every  production  of  his  pea 
is  always  received  witn  serious  expectattoo^ 
that  is  rarely  disappointed.  These  di»> 
courses  are  on  the  offices  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  To  th» 
he  ascribes  a  divine  efficiency  which  no 
aj^ency  can  supersede,  and  for  which  no- 
thing can  become  a  substitute.  His  lan- 
guage is  energetic  and  affectionate;  the 
authority  of  scripture  supports  his  aigo- 
ments,  and  no  one  can  doubt  the  legitimacy 
of  his  positions,  who  admits  the  great 
truths  of  gospel  revelation. 

36.  A  Sermon  preached  Nov.  6,  1831, 
at    the  St,  PanCras    Parochial  Chapel^ 
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London^  hy  the  Rev*  WilHam  Harness^ 
A.M^  (Longman^  London,)  glances  in  no 
disguised    terms  at    the    gift  of   tongues 
daimed  by  certain  individuals  in  a  neigh- 
bouring Scotch  church.    Of  these  strange 
pretensions,  it  furnishes  a  just  ex|>osure, 
and  leares  their  votaries  in  a  pitiable  con- 
dition.   With  all  besides  those  who  labour 
under  the  delusion,  its  argumentation  and 
reasoning  will  be  duly  appreciated ;  but  it 
will  appeal  in  vain  to  a  tribunal  over  which 
neither  the  dictates  of  reason,  nor  the  sane- 
ions  of  revelation,  preside. 


MISSIONARY    COMMUNICATIONS. 

TiROUGH  hosts  of  impediments,  from  evils 
oecnrrent,  and  the  opposition  of  ungodly 
men,  the  friends  of  the  Hebrew  nation  per- 
serere  in  their  efiforts  to  induce  the  descend- 
anCi  of  Abraham  to  embrace  the  truths  of 
the  gospel,  and  hail  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
wbom  their  fathers  crucified,  as  their  true 
Messiah.  Hitherto,  althongh  they  have 
much  to  naoum  over,  from  untoward  disci- 
pies,  and  men  who  were  once  washed  from 
neir  filthhiess,  but  have  returned  to  the 
beggaily  elements  of  this  present  world, 
and  become  gainsayers,  they  have  to  re. 
joioe,  on  beholding  many  of  their  children 
walking  in  the  truth. 

The  Hebrew  institution  at  Camden 
Town  contains  a  band  of  Hebrews,  who, 
fcr  the  most  part,  appear  to  be  earnestly 
aeeldng  the  Lord  of  hfe,  and  to  feel  a 
ImIj  brotherhood  each  with  each,  and  with 
those  who  are  placed  over  them,  knowing 
that  they  care  for  their  souls.  To  behold 
these  sons  of  Abraham,  who  erewhile  were 
vagabondizing  from  village  to  village,  and 
Aom  town  to  town,  engaged  in  a  nefarious 
traffic  for  their  daily  bread,  seated  in  the 
iodustrioos  exercise  of  a  n^anufacture,  by 
vbicb  they  will  in  due  time  be  enabled  to 
provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
men;  and  engaged,  both  morning  and  eve- 
niog;  in  reading  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  comparing 
them  with  each  other,  and  in  holy  conver- 
MtioD,  with  prayer  and  thanksgivin&r,  ex- 
horting each  other  to  know  and  hold  fast 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  an  exhi- 
larating spectacle  to  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  their  welfare,  and  who  remember 
the  9wfa\  blasphemies  which  erewhile  pro- 
ceeded fifom  their  lips. 

llie  Hebrew  Institution  in  Hackney 
Hoad,  contains  Jews  who  have  put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  both  inwardly,  we  hope, 
bjr  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  outwardly, 
hy  an  open  profession  of,  and  baptism  in. 
His  name*     Previously  to  the  establish- 


ment of  this  institution,  they  bad  no  asylum 
from  the  wrath  of  their  offended  Jewish 
brethren ;  who,  enraged  at  what  they 
deemed  their  apostacy,  persecuted  them 
incessantly,  and  by  every  means  sought 
their  overthrow  and  destruction.  Without 
the  means  of  support,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  trade  by  which  they 
could  honestly  obtain  it,  their  situation  was 
pitiable  in  the  extreme,  being  cast  upon 
tlie  wide  world,  bereft  of  every  relative, 
every  friend,  and  all  the  means  by  which 
they  formeriy  existed  ;  for  all  these  departed 
like  a  shadow,  tlie  moment  it  was  known 
tliat  they  had  embraced  Christianity. 

(>n  being  gathered  together  from  all 
quarters,  these  baptized  Ilebrews,  within 
the  walls  of  this  institution,  enjoy  peace 
and  rest ;  and  the  comforts  with  which  they 
are  surrounded,  the  instruction  they  receive, 
the  holy  conversation  in  which  they  join, 
and  the  supplications  to  the  God  of  all 
grace,  which  are  duly  ofTered  up  for  them- 
selves, and  all  their  outcast  brethren,  cheer 
their  souls.  The  opening  prospects  of  pro- 
curing a  decent  Uvelihood  in  the  exercise 
of  that  industry  to  which  they  are  for  the 
first  time  becoming  accustomed,  and  of 
worshipping  God  according  to  their  own 
consciences,  also  rear  up  their  hearts  in 
grateful  aspirations  to  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath,  by 
His  providence  and  grace,  called  them  out 
of  aarkness  into  marvellous  light,  and 
placed  their  feet  in  the  paths  of  peace. 

Since  the  departure  of  those  turbulent 
spirits  which  introduced  anarchy  in  a  charity 
where  harmony  ought  to  reign  alone,  these 
institutions  have  peace  within  their  walls, 
and  unanimity  amongst  their  conductors; 
and  such  is  become  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in 
the  Hebrew  community,  that  applications 
for  admission  are  perpetually  made,  in 
such  numbers,  that  the  inmates  might  be 
multiplied  fourfold  at  any  time.  But  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  procuring  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  current  demands  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  these,  and  all  other 
large  establishments,  arrest  the  good  which 
would  otherwise  flow  to  this  long.afHicted, 
yet  chosen  nation. 

On  Sunday  morning,  February  5th,  the 
Rev.  H.  Revell,  eldest  son  of  H.  Revell, 
Esq.  of  Burton  Crescent,  London,  and  of 
Round  Oak,  Surrey,  at  the  early  age  of  32 
years,  left  this  vale  of  tears,  for  a  brighter 
world,  to  be  for  ever,  we  doubt  not,  with 
the  Lord.  His  death  was  awfully  sudden. 
In  assisting  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Judkin,  minister 
of  Somer's  Church,  St.  Pancras,  where  the 
inmates  of  the  Hebrew  institution  in  Cam- 
den Tovm  regularly  attend  Divine  service. 
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OD  SuDdan,  ttte  Re*.  H.  B«fell  became 
acquainted  with  tbese  Israelite*,  and,  ai  a 
cliriMian  miniiterj  volunteered  bis  services 
to  Ihem  in  their  uen  abode.     Often  have 

his  ardent  lectui«,  and  his  feeling  exhorta- 
tions, wanned  the  souls  of  both  Jews  and 
Genlilea,  during  his  repealed  visits ;  and 
long  will  they  be  remembered  with  grati- 
tude and  affection  by  all  who  heard  him. 
His  zealous  solicitude  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel  from  their  long  and  awful  night  of 
bondage  and  tribulation,  was  manifested  on 
all  occasions ;  and  the  deep  regret  of  idl 
concerned  in  their  wel^re,  with  due  sub- 
misuon  to  Divine  Providence,  on  this  sud- 
den beieavement  of  the  little  tiock,  of  a 
minister,  who  was  borne  away  in  the  lenith 
of  his  useful  career,  while  the  promise  of 
long  and  extensive  usefulness  bloomed  upon 
his  brow,  was  proportionate  to  theii  affeC' 
tioD  for  him. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  Saturday, 
February  4lh,  the  lt«v.  H.  Revell,  exer- 
cised himself  in  his  fttvourile  work  of  mercy, 
TLsitiog  and  relieving  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted,  in  the  Someis-Town  district  of 
St.  Pancias  parisli,  according  to  liis  accus. 
tomed  benevolence,  and  in  the  evening  he 
delivered  a  most  solemn  lecture,  to  the 
inmates  and  others,  in  the  Hebrew  institu- 
tion, Camden  Town.  His  impressive  man- 
ner, while  he  dwelt  upon  that  pass^, 
"  The  Jews  require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks 
seek  after  viisdom  :  but  we  preach  Christ 
ciucilied,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block, 
and  unto  the  Greeks  foobshness ;"  will  be 
long  remembered  by  all  who  heard  him. 
About  ten  in  the  evening  he  reached  his 
habitation,  and  almost  immediately  retired 
to  rest,  lielng  greatly  exhausted  by  the 
labours  of  the  day.  Not  isuing  from  his 
room  at  his  accustomed  hour  on  Sunday 
morning,  his  servant  became  alarmed,  en- 
tered his  chamber,  and  found  him  in  the 
bed  a  corpse.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their 
works  do  follow  tbem," 

W.  Cold  WELL. 

King  Sqtiare,  Febnuny,  1832. 
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WHiirrtii  rtrtrf  PriM^— 1>  ft  pMiilM  aftovi  t*  bi 
BiljiE  for  dakt.il  la  ftkud.lhu,  OU  af  UOO  poHH 
■uuoiUt  iimckMT^ai  ttm  Ul>  plu*  of  iuiiUmii, 

1900  IK  for  d<bU  THT^  fr—  jfc»fW  M  ■— ■■> 

naiti  ftra  Mhmrii  Th*  ■hovt  pHIUia  ta>  »•■ 
dni>i>up^ftirAiMWTickl.iu«ni^i»«t>(M 
piiKB  fur  d>bu  eoMTuwd  br  v»  prtriotfB  MiMwiiiw 
to  promcu  llu  mlfrn  of  tHiuljr  jocJMlM. 

ICMvi'  fVW  Anrntaw.—n*  Hav.  EoMH 
C«r«T.  Itu  or^^nin.  to  •ip^mdtsimHAM 
ud  eblldran  et  inuauiil  diHoUof  nioUin,  «■ 
WsdriMdiT,  lb*  liili  of  Anil  Hit,  utha  Rn.  J.E 

U'lan  pTOPir  miuanl  Air  <k*  nauilUan  and  MihW 

namuaribi  croim  ilXH  wka  llliil  I111111  ll»nlllll|Wj 
jn  iLa  Whi  ladt>  KItiulif   Lard  Howlak  iJd,^ 

Ktoaiti  inm  ih«  loff 
-A,  Out,  dnrlH  Uu  fln 
■iiMM  tiiiH  tlH  (muDiBulMi  sf  mm  anwn  nBm, 
thty  bht  ben  ■mplflT'd  ladaMrtniir  Id  pfovUte 
for  thair  on  nTOetl,  ud  tku.  illksalfc  lb*  nBtv 
wn  TTl.  no  OH  of  EiiiH  had  oHamd  laoaae 
ib*B,  BUT  vara  Ilin*  u;  cmBtaiBU  el  parMf" 
liar*,  tliaa,  «  hm  tfr««imbl»  prwrf,  ItM  totp 

aiitaario  ika  public  Dr  tbtiutlTM.  After  tUhtikM 
>itl  Id  b^iiTtDi.  ifa>L,u  nIruGUH  ikMr  iraiMBik 
■1  oacB,  woiMlm  rollowed  br  "  von  uffBrlag  ud 

IbcirUOcaptiTOi,  to  ukalhaumo  pracamiOH  wbU^ 
ne^iJiail/.    It  la  bqrdEy  la  be.  auppi 


TJ£sr^,t,t'ii;:'T.:^"'^V^^^ 

or  U»  rigbn  Ibillild  t«  lODB  ba«i  robtU^B 

S;^SrS|j»S 

iB^nbla  bMdafa. '  UflU  ulb  Mcln^  uSgt  tWw 

tnr  rn  ban  wllnaBad  nadar  Iba  moU  gtl%K  iSi 

H*.      AraUKTDintfoUlbUUialicdiidUBdrfDJta 

'^:^T.  '^•S-ii:^^;iSSi^SSUV& 

and  •loltDoo,  n»T  Ttl  b*  iwaluad  In  bondag*. 

Aiimuri  tmiSMciHri.-mu  la  Iha  raal  Urtmr 

BOW,  la  rtaliiy. »  owfn  MUm^,  Dht  an  aU  nJt 

s^  "^  s^S' Sd"ibta  ■  ss^*^ '^If'S; 

liarif'i  »m.     if  dasraei,  Iha '  flwiitB   daeUaad 

ES!..r.B5rs,KSsw.;.wa-.rS 

ftlanda  aa  could  D0(  appaar.     Ila  irhoMtuanr  n« 

i^.™j°in'„.''.^i^»"r^"?^.'?™=™.*'jrc 

IB  Ilia  BBlKd  hluidoiB :  and,  takii 
I  inntTina  nlllHaa,  ihat  tUI  il 
^OBl at  OWT aavoii(M.^^»n.  D. 

\,vt  tJlTEdSd^^dno.  it  aboal 

m  nr  iamani  and  ikidu,  if  pnicbaiad  al 
SsEoot  Ualoa  Dm^lory,  aad  abasl  IM. 
R»  ml;  Uia  cbhf  pan  cr  i^ieb  aumt 
L  ciaaa,  contrlbuwd  by  iha  uacban  Ibem. 
Idllinnuthrlrinlnltoa  Itbonr.   Go  Uial 


HlMSmJlctiU  OtUi  7>u,— Racenlly  wu  lb 


ill  aiacking  it.    Tlw  irbolo  un  ma  vBlaad  t( 
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SSiL^^i.^::;'?..*'*-^"!'''!"^',  y  ^o-*— ^  ammh^-ni  lUlowiat  1>  mpM  from 

BiUnwd,  ii  upun. Ont  llii  paar  Dwn  hi-  pauKAa.    AlHieaedftnUjhona.uidniMluiiil 

*S*^™',<™  "W  <•  Aa^oMla  to  uh  cBnriij,  (Ic  i»d  liMUH).   C&  lnBd,  >arlsu  Ullcia*  of  flinil. 

Mr  MM  si  lb*  BMuloD  hqiiintil  la  bi  it  nn,  (liaa  ud  anwkaiv  win,  hMIm  ud  drauhl 

S"T'"i-  "•Irt?"  On  «Wli™«'i  PiU-  lioiw.fl|i.iM(n».  ^."-Flnt  dmHi. na^jiSil. 

"■Vv^To  >iril  ■"  ««  a.  poor  in,D,  -■  I  Mnn,  uaoof  ika  ainuiaw  al  aauru  Unl  aearaaly 

n  Ibanj   1  ban  jut  oonu  from  thiir  daHrrt  namlDr!   Taka  uolkar  aHclman ^-'•  Kluj- 

,fllh.cU.f,"itliuJdoingUnr.("  "Why,  Hai.  Jnlr  IS,  %J1.   Wmlad,  old  camt.  wblohiffi 

irm  ffioe  alio  riSh"MLd  ESS'            f  fcl-ISj"^^      ""^ »MnlWai,  ac aJSrwUi.    And^ 

■  II*tiOD^fHnaT%>C„„„..Mu„„„,;„„r ..  .. ^.  v,,...j  ......i,  uiumcr  lu 

■  IIh  auallHica  or  iu  ihHM.  II  Huidi.  input  w  tkem  t  nnu*  fltvonr  i  irilh  nrMtbrtir. 
laaa,  boa  u  nwota  Ua  anparigr  qulli>  and  omwnol,  cluj  iM  abeny-lannl  niar,  ud  aUer- 
H,  Ik*  Int  In  0^  Uudam-parlaH  in  iki  11«wan.  lo  firi  a  hiib  flncmT  i  irilh  alam.  la  mider 
tttar  of  tta  bH  didnaa  latailibtj  fatch  T«u>il  aadmaunwiiiat  Mftalj  wMi  cakt  ofptnatd 
l*M  mill  tka  U|bar  qoaUtia  of  ihaaa  du.  tldiibarrlaa  aod  bllbanlii,  to  nnder  ftlnt-clilournl 
[Ua  ODlrniUltaii  IB  aqaaltly.  Saililtin  l«n  pala ;  wuh  »d  aunaah,  u  nhnr  irhUa  oJiih 
M)r  thai  Ika  tna  Enfluli  panmun,  callad  <^ :  with  aak  aairdnni,  or  aloaa,  sr  bsika  of  aibaiu, 
wiaa,  waa  niat  made,  and  cantiDaaa  iDb«a  "  kIta  aatrlbgantiy  la  nnripa  vinn;  wlih  tinclare  ar 

a ka  (baBd  al  Iki  uhln oT Iba  hlihtK  nnka  1  'arialr  otipicn.'o  raidar  oina  pur-—     " 

a*f  Iba  baM  ouBlilr  and  in  tba  bitbait  uaM  cbipttr  as  '-  AdnlianihiDi  of  AllmaDI 

u,  liidb»dant  of  ila  aiiiuiiitJ  nliih,  il  Cr.  Rru'a  Mumml  ef  ilMai  JaiUrn 

w?Si£wpS^d^fcSd!^'iS,'i;™  ,„S?'f.'SR-:i'':?S! 

Wi^i^^"-^^^,^!  w.ri.'.'idrii.'d  ThVi 


Had  niaaa  ftmnUi  ftll'Klo'Wm.^'j^;      Sf  Jl'^™- *"  ""  ^^^'•\f'}  •oiImu'w 


>B  afCoU,  who  vai  al^irpow,  aanl  Ibr  S™^'"."*"!  '""■lt«"|7,"laaaad  fliBii  thilr  oon- 

«a.  ud.  VHch  ig^tl  Iha  -lairofhii  Ruila  R?^  i.  i  ■""■  ^!"^}\  aliantion  paid  to  thoni, 

«  TtBianan.  ibi  onital  ofCoU.h.  pl>^  ?„ '— *°?".  5"™?v  chaorful.  and,  alihoiiib  unllr 
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MEMOIB    OF    THE    RIGHT    HONOURABLE    JOHN     PHILPOT    CUURAN. 

(Witk  a  PortnU.) 

Tiispalpit,  the  bar,  the  bench,  and  the  senate  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  may  be  surveyed  in  the  light  of  distinct  and  harmonious 
Qmstellations,  which  irradiate  the  hemisphere  of  our  moral,  judicial,  and 
legislative  world.  England  has  produced  many  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
uid  the  lustre  which  beams  from  those  of  Ireland  is  not  less  intense.  The 
itys  emitted  from  these  sources  of  light,  in  both  countries,  have  done  much 
0  illamiDato  mankind,  and,  unimpaired  and  uneclipsed,  we  can  scarcely 
bubt  that  their  brilliancv  will  be  transmitted  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

Among  those  orbs  of  splendour,  which,  during  the  last  and  present 
Tenerations,  have  risen  above  the  horizon  in  Ireland,  we  know  but  few  of 
:repiter  celebiity>orwho  will  present  a  stronger  claim  to  lasting  fame,  than 
hB  snbiect  of  -this  memoir.  Without  wealth,  patronage,  or  prospect,  but 
ritk-tafeati^  of  the  highest  order,  he  found  means  to  surmount  every  ob* 
tftde,  to  obtain  an. elevation  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  to  stand  as 
,  lasting  monument  to  posterity,  of  what  intellectual  vigour,  accompanied 
vith  nnceanng^  perseverance,  may  accomplish. 

JoHH  Philpot  Curran  was  bom  July  24th,  1748,  or  1750,  for  we  have 
teen  each  date  assigned  as  the  period  of  his  birth,  at  Newmarket,  a  small 
nwn  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Here  his  younger  years  were  passed  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  without  any  incident  to  demand  particular  notice.  It 
iias  been  ssiid,  tnat  his  alertness  and  decision  of  character,  when  at  play 
with  some  of  his  companions,  attracted  the  attention  of  an  eccentric  indi- 
vidual, who,  from  this  circumstance,  predicted  his  future  greatness,  and 
even  furnished  pecuniary  aid  to  promote  his  education.  As  this  report, 
towever,  rests  on  tradition,  we  can  only  give  it  as  such,  without  vouching 
fi)r  its  authenticity. 

But,  whatever  were  the  means  employed  by  either  Mr,  Curran  or  his 
friends,  it  appears,  that  in  1769  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  sizer,  and,  not  long  afterwards,  obtained  a  scholarship.  In 
^  college  he  pursued  his  studies  with  reputation  and  success,  but  without 
^ng  rendered  remarkable  for  any  transcendency  of  talents,  or  furnishing 
*ny  indications  of  that  decided  superiority  which  marked  his  future  career. 

It  has  often  been  noticed,  that  talents  of  the  highest  order  are  of  tardy 
^wth.  Years  frequently  elapse  without  affording  any  presages  of  mascu- 
line development :  and  even  when  they  first  appear,  some  unexpected  occa- 
•wn,  or  some  singular  incident,  has  occurred,  apparently  through  accident, 
to  call  the  latent  fire  into  active  operation.  A  precocity  of  intellectual 
^r^,  on  the  contrary,  generally  falls  short  of  that  splendid  maturity 
?Wch  it  indicated  ;  and,  even  where  it  ripens  to  perfection,  is  ephemeral  in 
^  duration.     Precocious  talents  may  be  compared  to  the  early  blossoms  of 
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the  spring,  displaying  brilliant  colours,  and  even  scattering  fragrance  on  the 
lingering  gales  of  retiring  winter  :  but,  unable  to  withstand  the  nipping  frosts 
and  piercing  blasts  which  await  them,  wither  at  the  moment  when  hope 
has  given  strength  to  expectation,  and  die  without  rewarding  the  cultivatoi 
with  the  anticipated  harvest. 

It  appears  that,  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Curran 
originally  intended  to  fix  his  station  in  the  church,  and  to  this  object  his 
early  studies  were  almost  exclusively  directed.  To  the  clerical  office 
he,  however,  never  manifested  any  personal  attachment.  For  him,  the 
senate  and  the  bar  had  more  powerful  charms,  and,  communicating  his 
predilection  to  his  friends,  his  destination  was  rendered  conformable  to  bis 
desires,  and  the  legal  profession  was  adopted  for  him  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties. 

Placed  thus  in  a  path  congenial  with  his  wishes,  all  his  mental  powers 
were  absorbed  in  the  ardour  of  his  pursuits,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
found  himself  making  rapid  advances  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  to 
which,  in  his  theological  Mudies,  he  had  been  an  almost  entire  stranger.  It 
has,  however,  been  observed,  that  the  influence  of  his  clerical  pursuits  fre- 
quently became  apparent  in  the  effusions  of  eloquence  which  subsequently 
marked  his  legal  and  political  career.  In  the  solemnity  of  his  appeals,  hi& 
habitual  recurrence  to  scriptural  imagery,  and  readiness  in  quotation  from 
the  sacred  volume,  uniformly  evinced  that  his  previous  studies  had  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  his  mind. 

In  1773,  Mr.  Curran  concluded  his  college  education,  and  proceeded  U^ 
London,  where  he  became  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.     At  this  period 
of  his  life,  his  situation  was  dreary  and  uncomfortable  in  a  painful  degree. 
Solitary,  and  almost  friendless,  in  a  demi-foreign  country,  dependent  ht 
his  subsistence  upon  precarious  and  scanty  supplies,  having  poverty  for  his 
companion,  and   prospects  which  presented  little  but  a  gloomy  blank,  k 
was  sometimes  reduced  to  difficulties,  which  neither  his  philosophy  nor 
buoyancy  of  spirits  was  fully,  able  to  withstand.     Yet,  even  at  this  time,  his 
letters  delineate  his  circumstances  and  pecuniary  embarrassments  with  i 
degree  of  humour,  which  at-  once  excite  our  pity  and  our  smiles.    These 
letters  furnish  the  earliest    specimens  that  have  been  preserved  of  that 
fertility  of  fancy,  and  exuberance  of  wit,  which,  in  after  life,  formed  one  of 
the  great  and  leading  features  of  his  character. 

But,  amidst  these  pecuniary  difficulties  and  attendant  evils,  his  attention 
to  studies  connected  with  his  profession  was  unremitting  :  and  great  were 
the  advantages  he  derived  from  his  residence  in  the  British  metropolis. 
At  this  time  his  enunciation  and  delivery,  as  a  public  speaker,  were  very 
deficient.  Of  this  he  was  not  insensible,  and  no  small  portion  of  his  time 
and  attention  was  devoted  to  the  remedy  of  this  defect.  Happily,  succesJ 
crowned  his  exertions.  By  judicious  care,  and  incessant  practice,  he  sur- 
mounted this  natural  disadvantage,  and  soon  acquired  a  power  of  utterance 
correspondent  to  the  luxuriance  of  his  mental  resources. 

In  1775,  Mr.  Curran  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  where  he  did  not  long 
remain  unnoticed  or  unknown.  To  strenuous  exertion,  he  was  stimulated 
by  the  combined  influence  of  honourable  ambition,  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  acquirements  and  abilities,  and,  above  all,  by  the  pressing  necessities 
of  his  unprovided  wants.  Through  the  opportunities  thus  aflbrded  him, 
he  soon  established  a  reputation  for  extensive  legal  knowledge,  strong 
argumentative  powers,  and  a  style  of  oratory,  fluent,  commanding,  ener- 
getic, and  orDamental.  This  character  speedily  gave  publicity  to  his  faine, 
•and  rising  rapidly  in  eminence,  a  few  years  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
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indigence,  and  saw  him  occupy  an  exalted  station,  for  which  many  of  his 
cotemporaries  had  toiled  and  striven  in  vain. 

To  the  abilities  already  noticed,  Mr.  Curran  added  a  degree  of  firmness 
aod  intrepidity^  which  no  talents  could  intimidate,  no  authority  could 
shake.  At  the  bar,  and  before  the  bench,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  inde- 
pendence ;  and  whenever  occasion  called  upon  him  to  assert  it,  language 
always  energetic  and  cutting  was  ready  at  his  command.  Of  this  peculiar 
tact  the  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen. 

When  Judge  Robinson  was  on  the  bench,  a  dispute  took  place  between 
bim  and  Mr.  Curran,  on  some  point  connected  with  a  case  then  before  the 
court.  During  the  altercation,  his  lordship  indulged  in  some  sarcastic 
remark  on  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  the  young  lawyer.  The  latter 
feeling  indignant  at  the  personality  of  the  allusion,  addressed  him  in  the 
following  words. 

"  My  lord,  when  the  person  who  is  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the 
judgment-seat,  lays  it  aside  for  a  moment  to  enter  into  a  disgraceful  per- 
sonal contest,  it  is  in  vain,  when  he  has  been  worsted  in  the  conflict,  that 
he  seeks  to  resume  it ;  it  is  in  vain  that  he  seeks  to  shelter  himself  behind 
w  authority  which  he  has  abandoned." 

Judge  JR.  "  If  you  say  another  word,  Sir,  Fll  commit  you." 

Mr.  C.  "  If  your  lordship  should  do  so,  we  shall  both  of  us  have  the 
consolation  of  reflecting,  that  I  am  not  the  worst  thing  your  lordship  has 
committed."    Here  this  caustic  dialogue  ended. 

As  a  politician,  Mr.  Curran,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
espoused  the  popular  cause,  the  advocates  of  which  hailed  him  as  an 
important  acquisition  to  their  ranks.  On  all  occasions  he  seized  every 
opportunity  .to  promote  its  interest,  and  when,  in  1783,  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  he  immediately  took  his  place '  on  the. 
opposition  side. 

Ireland  has  at  all  times  been  prolific  in  producing  powerful  minds,  but 
at  this  period  its  parliament  exhibited  a  concentration  of  talent  and 
patriotic  zeal,  which  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and  perhaps  never  sur^ 
passed,  in  any  similar  public  assembly.  Intp  this  arena,  men  of  superior 
talents,  whether  actuated  by  private  interest,  public  spirit,  or  a  thirst  for 
fame,  speedily  found  their  way  ;  and  in  the  important  questions  that  suc- 
cessively came  under  discussion,  eloquence  exerted  all  its  energies,  ima-. 
gination  all  its  fervency;  while  wit,  sarcasm,  repartee,  and  even  tern-; 
pestuous  impetuosity,  conspired  to  give  an  ample  development  to  the  Irish 
character. 

On  the  great  questions  which  were  agitated  in  this  august  assembly, 
Mr.  Curran  took  an  active  part,  and  was  uniformly  distinguished  by  an 
honest  warmth  and  uncompromising  firmness ;  and  although  he  appeared 
rather  as  an  auxiliary  than  a  leader  in  the  opposition,  he  was  one  on  whose 
assistance  much  reliance  was  placed.  On  these  occasions,  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries has  observed,  that  "  he  animated  every  debate  with  his  powers, 
was  copious,  splendid,  and  full  of  life,  and  wit,  and  ardour."  Few  of  his 
speeches,  however,  have  been  preserved  entire ;  but,  from  the  volume  which 
was  published  in  1805,  it  is  evident  that  the  above  epithets  have  not  been 
nusapplied,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  greater  portion  of  his  extem- 
poraneous effusions  have  been  doomed  to  perish. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Curran  visited  France,  where  he  was  not  an  inattentive 
observer  of  the  general  decay  of  its  trade,  and  of  the  miseries  which  fol- 
lowed as  a  natural  consequence.  Of  the  prevailing  distresses,  his  letters 
give  a  lively  but  melancholy  picture.     The  causes  which  speedily  issue4 
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in  the  ever-memorable  revolution,  were  then  secretly  at  work  ;  but  few  indi- 
cations were  at  that  time  discoverable,  of  the  approaching  explosion,  which 
was  80  speedily  to  terrify  the  civilized  world. 

About  the  time  of  Mr.  Curran's  return,  the  affliction  of  his  Majesty, 
George  III,  had  created  a  very  powerful  sensation  throughout  the  country j 
and  both  in  England  and  Ireland  the  regency  question  was  agitated  with 
much  eagerness  and  warmth.  Mr.  Curran  contended  for  the  rights  of  the 
heir-apparent,  and,  after  a  severe  contest,  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the 
measures  he  had  espoused  crowned  with  success.  Happily,  however,  the 
restoration  of  his  Majesty's  health  neutralized  its  efiect,  and  perhaps,  pre- 
prevented  many  unpleasant  consequences,  to  which  the  decision  might 
have  led. 

From  the  sketch  already  given  of  Mr.  Curran's  temperament  and  sarcastic 
eloquence,  it  will  not,  probably,  create  much  surprise  in  our  readers  to 
learn,  that  he  sometimes  gave  serious  offence  to  those  against  whom  his 
javelins  were  launched.  These  were  occasionally  resented,  and  disagree- 
able consequences  followed.  In  1790,  a  misunderstanding  with  Major 
Hobart,  the  Irish  secretary,  led  to  an  angry  correspondence  between  him 
and  Mr.  Curran,  which  terminated  in  a  duel,  but,  happily,  neither  party 
received  any  injury.  Many  other  appeals  to  weapons  were  made  by  Mr. 
Curran  during  his  career,  from  all  of  which  he  escaped  unhurt. — Perhaps, 
within  the  whole  compass  of  language,  we  cannot  find  a  greater  prostitatioil 
of  terms  than  to  call  these  attempts  at  deliberate  murder,  affairs  of  honour. 
Pride  and  passion  are  the  parents  of  duelling,  and  all  its  boasted  exploits 
are  founded  on  a  haughty  defiance  to  the  laws  both  of  Grod  and  man. 

In  a  case  involving  the  elective  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Curran 
delivered,  before  the  privy  council,  a  brilliant  speech,  which  has  been  pre- 
served with  but  very  little  mutilation.  As  an  oration,  it  conveys  an  ad- 
mirable idea  of  the  speaker's  powers,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  moael  for  all 
who  attempt  to  drive  their  antagonists  into  the  regions  of  absurdity. 

In  1794,  Ireland,  labouring  under  a  political  convulsion,  afforded  Mr. 
Curran  an  opportunity  of  reaching  the  summit  of  his  forensic  fame.  Among 
the  numerous  causes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  his  defence  of  Hamilton 
Rowan,  prosecuted  for  a  seditious  libel,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable; 
and  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  is  probably  one  of  the  proudest  monuments 
of  his  genius.  During  its  delivery,  he  was  more  than  once  interrupted  by 
enthusiastic  plaudits,  which,  being  of  rare  occurrence  in  a  court  of  law, 
demonstrate  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  powerful  effects  which 
his  eloquence  produced.  The  following  passage,  at  its  conclusion^  will 
communicate  some  idea  of  this  overwhelming  oration. 

'M  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes  liberty  commen- 
surate with,  and  inseparable  from,  British  soil ;  which  proclaims  even  to  the 
stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  on  British  earth, 
that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by  the  genius 
of  universal  emancipation.  No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may 
have  been  pronounced — no  matter  what  complexion,  incompatible  with  free- 
dom, an  Indian  or  an  African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him— -no  matter 
in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down — no  matter 
with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  on  the  altar  of  slavery — 
the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the 
god  sink  together  in  the  dust ;  the  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ; 
his  body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains,  that  burst  from  around 
bim ;  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled,  by  the  irre- 
sistible genius  of  universal  emancipation." 
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In  1 795,  on  the  appointment  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  the  viceroyalty  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Curran  was  led  to  expect  the  exalted  office  of  solicitor-general, 
but  the  hasty  recall  of  this  nobleman  defeated  his  anticipation.  To  repress 
the  commotions  which  then  prevailed,  and  the  spirit  of  disaffection  that  had 
assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  government  was  about  to  have  recourse  to 
coerciye  principles,  and,  for  these,  the  intended  solicitor-general  was  not 
formed  of  sufficiently  stem  materials. 

Against  measures  which  Mr.  Curran  and  his  party  conceived  to  be 
fraught  with  the  utmost  danger,  he  continued  to  exert  all  his  powers; 
hut,  finding  every  effort  ineffectual,  he  resolved  to  quit  the  house,  in 
which  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any  service  to  his  country.  Accordingly, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1797,  he  took  his  leave,  with  the  following  remarkable 
words. 

**  1  agree  that  unanimity  at  this  time  is  indispensable ;  the  house  seems 

?«tty  unanimous  for  force  :  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  for  I  bode  the  worst  from  it. 
shdl  retire  from  a  scene  where  I  can  do  no  good,  and. where  I  should 
disturb  that  unanimity.  I  cannot,  however,  go  without  a  parting  entreaty, 
that  men  would  reflect  on  the  awful  responsibility  in  which  they  stand  to 
their  country  and  to  their  consciences,  before  they  set  an  example  to  the 
people  of  abandoning  the  law,  and  resorting  to  the  terrible  expedient  of 
force." 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Curran,  with  Mr.  Grattan,  and  many  others,  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  followed  the  preceding  declaration,  and  the  re- 
bellion, which  they  had  long  predicted,  speedily  ensued.  In  this  conflict, 
several  leading  characters  of  Ireland  were  deeply  involved,  and  charges 
of  treason  were  succeeded  by  state  trials,  which  furnished  Mr.  Curran 
with  much  employment.  In  defending  the  accused,  he  was  always  ready 
to  exert  his  talents ;  and  the  records  of  these  eventful  days  demonstrate, 
that,  amidst  detraction,  obloquy,  and  legal  intimidation,  his  course  was 
undeviating,  fearless,  and  indefatigable*  At  this  arduous  post  he  remained 
while  the  storm  of  violence  continued,  and,  by  his  watchfulness,  eloquence, 
and  legal  knowledge,  imposed  a  salutary  restraint  on  the  agents  of  power, 
who,  at  this  period,  were  too  frequently  disposed  to  exercise  a  '^  vigour 
beyond  the  law." 

This  tempest  in  Ireland  having  subsided,  Mr.  Curran  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  tranquillity,  and  of  a  partial  peace  with  France,  to  visit 
the  latter  country.  Here,  however,  he  did  not  continue  long;  another 
ioMirrection  in  his  native  land,  1803,  caused  him  immediately  to  return, 
to  resume  his  legal  duties,  in  behalf  of  the  political  delinquents  whom 
government  had  denounced.  To  them  his  time  and  talents  were  readily 
devoted,  and  to  his  advocacy  many  were  indebted  for  their  escape  from  the 
£uigs  of  justice  entangled  in  a  net  of  law. 

The  period,  however,  was  fast  approaching,  when  political  ascendancy 
was  to  undergo  an  entire  revolution.  On  the  formation  of  the  Whig  ministry 
in  1806,  Mr.  Curran  came  into  office,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  Here  he  may  be  said 
to  have  become  stationary,  as  the  remaining  portion  of  his  life  presents  but 
little  to  interest  the  reader.  Deprived  by  his  promotion  of  opportunities 
for  exerting  his  powerful  talents  in  the  way  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, a  degree  of  torpor,  correspondent  with  the  monotonous  duties  of  his 
office,  succeeded  to  his  former  activity.  Dejection,  bordering  on  despon- 
dency, arising  from  the  deplorable  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  stagnation 
of  his  spirits,  may  henceforth  be  said  to  have  accompanied  him  to  the 
grave. 
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In  1810,  Mr.  Curran  visited  Scotland,  which;  on  a  former  occasion,  he 
had  characterized  as  ''  a  nation  cast  in  a  happy  medium  between  the  spirit-* 
less  acquiescence  of  submissive  poverty,  and  the  sturdy  credulity  of  pam- 
pered wealth — cool,  and  ardent — adventurous,  and  persevering — ur^g  her 
eagle  flight  against  the  blaze  of  every  science,  with  an  eye  that  never  winks, 
and  a  wing  that  never  tires— crowned  with  the  spoils  of  every  art,  and 
decked  with  the  wreath  of  every  muse."  Prior  to  this  visit,  Mr.  Curran  had 
represented  Scotland  as  ^^  a  country  which  he  had  always  valued  for  its 
intellectual  and  moral  eminence;*'  and  his  letters,  written  while  there, 
are  replete  with  expressions  of  the  exalted  gratification  which  he  had  derived 
from  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  Scottish  people  during  his 
excursion. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  depression  of  spirits,  Mr.  Curran  was  induced, 
by  the  solicitation  of  some  friends,  in  1812,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  Newry.  The  attempt,  however,  proved  unsuccessfal ;  but  his  speech, 
on  retiring  from  the  contest,  evinced,  that  neither  disease  nor  despondency 
had  made  any  inroad  on  his  mental  powers.  In  this  his  last  great  effort, 
the  welfare  of  Ireland  engrossed  much  of  his  attention ;  and  he  lamented 
its  disunion  and  distractions  in  language  expressive  of  hope  bordering  on 
despair. 

In  the  year  1813,  Mr.  Curran's  health  was  evidently  in  a  precarious  state, 
and,  so  deeply  sensible  was  he  of  its  decline,  that  he  entertained  serious 
thoughts  of  resigning  his  situation.  Recovering,  however,  in  some  degree 
from  the  violence  of  the  attack,  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his  judicial  func- 
tions, and  continue  them  for  some  time  longer ;  but,  again  relapsing,  his 
constitution  was  unable  to  sustain  the  shock,  and,  in  1814,  he  retired  firom 
the  bench. 

It  was  during  this  malady,  that  Mr.  Curran  went  to  consult  the  no  less 
celebrated  Mr.  Abernethy,  whose  impatience,  when  hearing  com^^aints, 
has  become  almost  proverbial.  Of  this  interview,  the  following  particulars 
can  hardly  fail  to  amuse  the  reader. 

Mr.  Curran,  it  appears,  being  personally  unknown  to  Mr.  Abernethy, 
had  visited  him  several  times,  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
fully  explaining  the  nature  of  his  disorder.  At  length,  he  went  with  a  fall 
determination  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  began  his  tale  accordingly.  Scarcely 
had  he  commenced,  before  he  was  interrupted  as  usual ;  but  instead 'of 
being  intimidated,  he  fixed  his  dark  piercing  eye  on  the  doctor,  and  thus 
addressed  him : 

'^  Mr.  Abernethy,  I  have  been  here  on  eight  difierent  days,  and  I  have 
paid  you  eight  difierent  guineas ;  but  you  have  never  yet  listened  to  the 
symptoms  of  my  complaint.  I  am  resolved,  sir,  not  to  leave  this  room  until 
you  satisfy  me  by  doing  so." 

Struck  by  his  manner  and  intrepidity,  Mr.  Abernethy  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  and,  assuming  the  posture  of  a  most  indefatigable  listener, 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  half  surprise  and  half  humour, — **  Oh,  very  weU, 
sir,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you  out.  Go  on,  give  me  the  whole,  your  birth, 
parentage,  and  education.  I  wait  your  pleasure ;  go  on.''  On  hearing 
this,  Mr.  Curran,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  assumed  a  grave  counte- 
nance, and  proceeded  as  follows  : 

"  My  name  is  John  Philpot  Curran.  My  parents  were  poor,  but  I 
believe  honest  people,  of  the  province  of  Munster,  where  also  I  was  bom, 
being  a  native  of  Newmarket,  County  of  Cork,  in  the  year  1750.  My 
father  being  employed  to  collect  the  rents  of  a  Protestant  gentleman  of 
small  fortune,  in  that  neighbourhood,  obtained  my  entrance  into  one  of  the 
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Protestant  Free  Schools,  where  I  obtained  the  first  rudiments  of  my  edu- 
cation. I  was  next  enabled  to  enter  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  the  humble 
sphere  of  a  sizer." 

In  this  manner,  Mr.  Curran  continued  for  several  minutes,  giving  to  his 
astonished  hearer  a  true,  but  irresistibly  laughable  account  of  his  '*  birth  ^ 
parentage,  and  education,''  as  desired,  until  he  came  to  his  illness  and 
sufferings,  the  detail  of  which  was  not  again  interrupted.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  Mr.  Abemethy's  attention  to  his  gifted  patient,  was, 
from  that  hour  to  the  close  of  his  life,  assiduous,  unremitting,  and  devoted. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Curran's  retirement  from  office,  in  1814,  he  again 
visited  France,  not  so  much  from  any  hope  of  being  restored  to  health,  as 
to  divert  the  melancholy  with  which  he  was  continually  oppressed.  Every 
effort,  however,  proved  in  vain.  His  constitution  rapidly  gave  way,  and 
the  paralytic  symptoms  with  which  he  was  occasionally  visited,  united  to 
the  deplorable  state  of  his  ^spirits,  furnished  indications  of  his  approaching 
dissolution.  On  returning  to  England,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  lodgings 
in  Brompton,  about  a  mile  from  Hyde  Park  Comer.  Here  he  languished 
until  the  8th  of  October  1817,  when  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and 
expired,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

The  engraving  prefixed  to  this  memoir,  is  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and,  by  those  who  knew  him,  is  considered  an. excellent  likeness. 
Its  homely  appearance  is  faithful  to  nature.  It  has  been  said,  that 
Curran's  exterior  was  neither  remarkable  nor  prepossessing ;  his  stature 
was  low,  his  person  insignificant,  and  his  countenance  unattractive.  The 
only  feature  emblematic  of  the  man  ^as  the  eye,  which  was  dark,  full, 
penetrating,  and  expressive,  and  in  moments  of  excitement  flashed  with 
intensity  and  animation.  His  title  to  fame  must  rest  chiefly  on  his  repu- 
tation for  wit  and  eloquence,  to  which  his  claim  is  indisputable.  His 
oratory  possessed  little  of  the  deliberative  solemnity  of  Grattan,  or  the 
majestic  copiousness  of  Burke.  It  sprang  from  an  intellect  of  vast  com- 
prehension and  originality,  and  exhibited  characteristics  peculiarly  its  own. 

About  the  time  that  Mr.  Curran  resigned  his  judicial  seat,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Byron,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters,  vtrrites  as  follows  : 
"  Curran  is  the  man  who  struck  me  most.  Such  imagination  !  there  never 
was  any  thing  like  it,  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  I  have  heard  that  man 
speak  more  poetry  than  I  have  ever  written,  though  I  saw  him  but  seldom." 
From  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke,  we  have  also  the  following  (iomparative 
testimony :  *^  Sheridan's  wit  is  like  steel  highly  polished  and  sharpened 
for  display  and  use ;  Curran's,  like  a  mine  of  virgin  gold,  incessantly 
crumbhng  away  from  its  own  richness." 

Mr.  Curran  was  married  when  young,  and  had  several  children.  His 
eldest  son  having  been  bred  to  the  sea,  has  obtained  the  rank  of  Post 
Captain  in  the  Navy.  To  another  son  we  are  indebted  for  the  political 
life  of  his  father,  a  work  which  has  been  characterized  as  being  "  interest- 
iiig  from  its  variety,  and  admirable  from  the  merits  of  its  composition." 
Of  the  other  branches,  we  know  but  little,  and  that  little  is  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  reader ;  here  therefore  our  narrative  of  this  extraordinary 
man  finds  its  termination. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  materials  which  form  this  memoir,  the 
editor  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  an  elegant  work,  now  in  the 
course  of  publication,  by  Fisher,  Son,  and  Jackson,  entitled  "  National 
Portrait  Gallery,"  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  King.  This  work 
contains  highly  finished  engravings,  and  interesting  memoirs  of  ^'illustrious 
wmI  eminent  personages,"  chiefly  "of  the  nineteenth  century." 
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ON    THE  OBSERVANCE   OF   THE   fOUETB 

COMMANDMENT. 

By  John  Wilson. 

(■SCOVB     SSIAT.) 

**  R«m«iiber  thMt  thoa  keep  holy  the  Seooeth-dey." 
In  a  former  paper  upon  this  important 
subject,  (see  Imperial  Magatioe,  for  July, 
1831,)  I  took  into  consideration  the  con- 
duct of  those  persons  who,  disregarding  the 
law  of  God,  continue  to  follow  their  usual 
avocations  on  the  day  set  apart  for  His 
service ;  and  it  now  remains  for  me  briefly 
to  comment  upon  those  who  seem  to  con« 
sider  it  as  one  solely  to  be  devoted  to 
amusement 

The  power  of  habit  and  example,  in 
repressing  reflection  and  judgment,  is  enor. 
mous;  and  it  is  curious  to  obs^e  how 
many  pursue  a  certain  line  of  conduct, 
merely  because  others  have  done  the 
same,  without  pausing  to  reflect  on  its 
propriety  or  impropriety,  and  without  using 
the  powers  of  judgment  with  which  nature 
has  gifted  them.  When  we  consider  that 
man  is  a  creature  of  reason,  and  is  endowed 
with  full  freedom  to  exercise  that  faculty, 
it  appears  the  more  strange  that  he  should 
become  so  much  the  creature  of  imitation : 
but  the  merits  of  a  custom  which  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  ages,  are  seldom 
canvassed  by  individuals ;  and  they  pursue 
the  beaten  track  in  the  train  of  others, 
without  a  thought  on  the  vris^om  or  folly 
of  the  course  they  are  taking.  By  this 
servile  adherence  to  example,  numberiess 
absurdities  and  inconsistencies  have  crept, 
and  still  do  creep,  into  the  social  system ; 
the  simplicity  of  former  times  has  become 
obscured  by  the  mass  of  extraneous  matter 
with  which  it  has  been  clothed,  throupfh 
successive  centuries,  by  custom  and  civili- 
zation; and  the  undisguised  colours  in 
which  man  was  wont  to  show,  are  now  lost 
in  the  excess  otp<dUh  with  which  modem 
times  have  invested  them.  Habit,  how- 
ever, is  invariably  defended  by  prejudice, 
and  the  man  who  ventures  to  argue  against 
the  over-reflnement  of  the  present  age,  or 
to  shew  that  it  is  in  any  way  attended  by 
disadvantage  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
human  race,  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
stigmatized  as  a  savage,  only  fit  to  inhabit 
the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa. 

A  marked  exemplification  of  the  want 
of  due  consideration  being  awarded  to 
many  subjects  by  man,  and  that  the  tyrant 
custom  has  even  power  sufficient  to  abro- 
gate a  decree  of  the  Almighty  himself,  may 
be  found  in  the  awful  but  undoubted  fact, 
that  the  ^  sacred  ten '  are  in  an  alarming 
degree  falling  into  disuse  with  a  great  portion 


of  the  inhabitarits  of  tlus  christian  country. 
The  '  march'  of  inlelligeiioe,  of  learning,  and 
acienoe,  is  rapid  to  an  unptralleied  d^ree, 
but  grievous  is  it  to  observe,  thai  the  gigan- 
tic strides  of  crime  and  inftddity  keep  pace 
with,  if  they  do  not  outstrip  it. 

In  pursuing  the  aubject  befoie  me^  I 
shall,  in  the  &8t  plaoe^  quote  a  few  oC  the 
prevailing  customs  by  whieli  the  fooidi  of 
these  commandments  is  profaned. 

1.  Amongst  the  higfer  and  middUng 
classes  of  society,  Sunday  is  a  fiivoorite  day 
for  visiting ;  and  music  and  cards  are  not 
unfrequently  called  into  requisition,  to  re. 
lieve  the  tedium  of  a  conversation,  which, 
for  want  of  intellect^  subject,  or  spirit,  he- 
comes  vapid  and  uninteresting.  Alas! 
what  an  excuse  is  thus  placed  in  the  months 
of  the  poor,  who,  when  reprehended  for 
negligence,  reply,  **  My  superiors  set  the 
example,  and  surely  their  education  should 
teach  them  what  is  right'' 

2.  The  premier  gives  cabinet  dvnaen  on 
that  day ;  but,  as  these  may  be  considered 
rather  as  meetings  of  business  than  of  con- 
viviality, they  properly  belong  to  the  former 
essay.  Is  tlie  minister,  however,  less  cul- 
pable than  a  tradesman  who  finishes  a  piece 
of  work  on  the  Sabboith  !  Ood  is  no  re^ 
specter  of  persons. 

3.  Many  merchants,  attorneys,  Irades- 
noen,  clerks,  mechanics,  &o.,whoareconfine() 
closelyto  their  respective  employmentsduring 
the  week,  look  forward  to  tne  Lord  Vday  as 
the  time  of  release  firom  their  hebdomadal 
toil,  and  devote  it  exclusively  to  pteasore. 

4.  Numbers  of  artisans,  ana  tfades- 
men  of  a  lower  grade,  often  spend  the 
whole  day  drinking  and  smokii^  w  public- 
houses,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  landlords  of 
such  places  be  it  recorded,  persons  fie- 
quently  remain  there  during  the  hours  of 
aivine  service,  and,  though  the  door  be 
closed,  to  obey  the  letter  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament, yet  carousals  are  carried  on  in  the 
house,  in  opposition  to  its  intention,  and  in 
direct  contrariety  to  the  sacred  law.  This 
practice  is,  I  am  informed,  especially  car- 
ried on  in  suburban  districts. 

5.  Respectable  and  orderly  persons,  on 
their  way  to  and  from  a  place  of  wondiip, 
on  the  Sabbath,  are  shamed  and  annoyed 
by  the  sight  of  men  and  women  veelhig 
along  the  street  in  a  state  of  filthy  inebria- 
tion. 

6.  The  fields  and  by -places,  on  the 
outskirts  of  London,  are  frequented  on  the 
Sabbath  morning  by  idle  and  dissolote 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  meet  there  for 
the  purpose  of  tossing  with  pence,  playing 
at  ball,  gambling,  and  other  objects  of  a  still 
worse  nature.    These  fields  are  often  the 
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reodezTOUs  of  thieves,  where  they  arrange  more  by  moral  tlian  physical  means.     Let 

their  phuu  of  repine,  and   the  meeting-  local  clergymen  labour  unceasingly  to  instil 

pbces  of  men  who  appoint  the  Lord's-day  right  principles  into  the  minds  of   their 

to  lettle   dt^uftes   by  fighting.    Cocking-  parishioners,  by  plain  and  comprehensive 

matchen  and  dogfights  may  also  frequently  sermons  upon  the  broad  and  general  maxims 

be  seen.     For  the  traih  of  this  assotion,  I  of  religion,  ratlier  than  by  sectarian  doctrine 

need  only  mention  the   meadows   in  Uie  or  learned  dissertations  upon  the  more  re- 

DeighboiBcbood  of  Copenhagen-house,  and  condite  parts  of  theology.    Let  them  strive 

Maklei^laBS,  Bethnal  Green,  the  fields  and  to  reach  the  hearts  as  well  as  tlie  heads  of 

plots  of  ground  about   Hoxton   and    the  their  hearers ;  and,  whilst  they  essay  to  con. 

City-ioad,  &c.     These  uulawfid  and  un-  vince  the  uoderstaLnding,  let  their  discouFses 

holy  congregations  do  not  appear  to  be  be  calculated  to  touch  the  feelings.    Let 

often  intemipted  by  parochial  or  police  au-  the  moral  education  of  the  rising  genera- 

ihority.  tion  receive  more  particular  attention,  and 

7.  Very  many  persons,  especially  of  the  let  not  worldly  vanities  be  suffered  to  usurp 
lower  classes,  anticipate  the  Sabbath  merely  that  place  in  the  youthful  mind  which  ought 
as  the  day  when  they  are  to  be  released  for  to  be  occupied  by  more  sterling  and  meri- 
a  while  from  their  labour,  and  to  put  on  a  torious  acquirements.  Let  the  '  trumpet 
dean  shirt.  They  pass  the  time  in  a  weary  voice '  of  warning  be  upraised  on  high 
listlessnesi,  and  lamentable  vacuity  of  throughout  the  land.  Shew  unto  the  people 
mind,  and  wish  for  the  dose  of  a  day,  only  of  England  the  manifestations  of  the  power 
remarkable  to  them  for  its  dulness;  for  of  God;  shew  them  the  desolating  and 
there  are  persona  who  feel  a  sufficient  moral  terror-marked  course  of  pestilence  through 
lestnunt  to  prevent  them  from  plunging  kingdoms  and  empires,  until  its  giant  strides 
into  any  decidedly  loose  habits  on  the  Sun-  have  reached  our  own  shores ;  shew  them 
day,  but  yet  have  not  sufficient  sense  of  the  political  convulsions  of  nations;  shew 
chratian  duties  to  pass  it  in  a  becoming  them  the  iron  hand  of  oppression  trium- 
manner.  phant  for  a  time  over  a  prostrate  and  bleed- 

8.  Eveiy  resident  in  or  near  town  ing,  but  gallant  people,  who  have  fought 
has,  of  course,  observed  the  acquisition  of  with  the  exhilaration  of  hope,  and  still  fight 
paaeDgerB  which  the  short  stages  gain  on  with  the  reckless  fury  of  despair,  to  preserve 
oonday,  especially  in  the  summer,  and  that  their  birthrights  and  liberties  from  the  grasp 
the  nads  leading  to  all  villages,  within  a  of  their  colossal  antagonist.  Shew  unto 
moderate  distance  of  London,  are  lined  with  Englishmen  their  com  destroyed  by  the 
cqnotrians,  pedestrians,  and  wayfarers  of  flames  of  incendiarism ;  point  out  the  pro- 
efeiy  descrqption,  who  are  eagerly  emerg-  gress  of  rapine  and  murder  in  their  native 
mg  from  an  unwholesome  atmosphere  to  land,  and  the  internal  turbulence  and  com- 
breens  of  a  purer  nature.  The  river  is  motion  of  the  kingdom.  Shew  them  these 
also  covered  with  pleasure-boats.  things,  and  bid  them  banish  all  false  philo- 

9.  The  indecorous  absence  of  many  sophy,  in  tracing  them  to  theur  proper 
individuals,  of  all  classes,  from  places  of  source ;  and  let  them  not,  in  the  shortsight- 
puMic  wonhip  on  various  pretences.  edness  of  worldly  wisdom,  ascribe  to  mere 

The  instances  thus  adduced,  of  the  abstract  or  political  causes,  what,  in  reality, 
numner  in  which  tlie  Lord's^ay  is  neg-  roust  emanate  from  the  Great  First  Cause  of 
lected  or  profaned,  by  various  grades  of  all ;  or  apply  the  theory  of  chances  to  the 
tocietyy  added  to  those  mentioned  in  the  workings  of  Providence, 
fbmer  eaay  on  the  same  subject,  create  an  In  scripture  history,  read  we  not  number- 
alarming  oonviction  in  the  mind  of  a  re-  less  instances  of  the  signal  effects  of  Divine 
fleeting  Christian,  that  there  is  a  manifest  displeasure  at  the  wickedness  of  individuals, 
deterioration  in  the  morab  of  our  dense  of  tribes,  and  of  nations?  Ananias  and 
metropolitan  population ;  but  we  cannot  Sapphira  were  struck  dead  by  tlie  hand  of 
ivonder,  when  crimes,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Lord.  He  also  **  rained  upon  Sodom 
bananity,  stalk  abroad,  when  the  ingenuity  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  out  of 
of  man  teems  directed  to  the  invention  and  heaven .''  £^pt  ^^  afflicted  by  plagues, 
refinement  of  wickedness,  rather  than  vir-  and  the  chosen  people  of  God  were  severely 
tne,  and  when  siuy  as  well  as  learning,  seems  punished  at  various  times  for  their  relapses 
advancbg  to  the  acme  of  per/echon,  that  a  into  sin  and  idolatry.  All  diese,  with  many 
due  observance  of  religious  duties  should  others,  are  allowed  to  be  marks  of  the 
retrogiade  in  proportion.  justice  and  vengeance  of  an  offended  Deity 

All  good  men  should  join  heart  and  hand  upon  a  sinful  people ;  and  why  do  we  he- 

in  endeavouring  to  stop   the  tremendous  sitate  to  ascribe  the  calamities  of  the  prc- 

progresi  of  evil,  and  this  is  to  be  effected  sent  period  to  the  same  source  ?    '*  For  by 
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iire  and  by  his  sword  will  the  Lord  plead  greater  in  magnitude.    **  One  crime  leads 

with  all  flesh,  and  the  slain  of  the  JU>rd  on  to  another/'  and  few  men  plunge  into 

shall  be  many,"  Isa.  Ufi.  16.  the  daricest  and  deepest  recesses  of  iniquity 

It  is  true,  that  actual  communion  with  at  one  leap.    The   mind    must    become 

the  Almighty  is  now  no  longer  permitted,  hardened  by  degrees,  as  it  grows  fiuniliar 

nor  does  he  make  himself  personally  or  with  the  successive  strata  which  line  the 

visibly  manifest  in  the  afiairs  of  men ;  but  dark  abyss  of  guilt,  until  it  gradually  arrives 

is  he  one  jot  less  the  primary  Creator  of  all  at  a  callosity  which  fits  it  for  the  perpetra* 

things?    Is  there  any  the    less  a  ruUng  tion  of  those  deeds  which  disgrace  our 

Providence  ?    If  the  great  Jehovah  no  Ion-  nature. 

ger  displays  miraculous  and  superhuman  With  regard,  however,  to  the  observance 
instances  of  his  power,  are  the  bolts  of  his  of  the  Lord's  day  in  particular,  I  have  be- 
vengeance  the  less  unerring?  No.  He  fore  mentioned  some  of  the  imperfect  jus- 
makes  man  himself  the  instrument  of  His  tiiications  which  have  been  offered  by  per- 
judgments  upon  man,  and  launches  His  sous  in  business  for  following  their  avoca- 
arrows  through  the  medium  of  human  vices,  tions,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
Vices  are  their  own  scourge,  and  end  in  the  reader  the  thesis  which  has  been  laid 
their  own  discomfiture ;  and  the  reign  of  down  by  individuals,  in  palliation  of  Sab- 
general  immorality  and  impiety  is,  in  itself,  bath  -  breaking  for  objects  of  pleasure, 
its  own  punishment,  from  the  calamities  namely, 

which,  in  the  prescribed  order  of  causes  That  the  evident  intention  of  the  AU 

and  effects,  it  must  necessarily  heap  upon  mighty,  in  commanding  a  respite  from 

nations  and  individuals.  labour  on  the  seventh  dm  was,  to  give  kit 

Although,  in  respect  to  the  appalling  people  an  opportunity  qfenfoying  all  thoie 
increase  of  crime,  we  have  observed  that  pleasures  from  which  they  have  been  die- 
spiritual  means  are  more  calculated  to  arrest  barred  during  the  other  six  by  their  indis^ 
its  baneful  progress  than  mere  temporal  pemable  occupations  I 
ones,  yet,  in  so  Herculean  a  labour  as  the  A  single  moment's  clear  and  unpreju- 
leformation  of  the  moral  state  of  a  whole  diced  reflection,  will  shew  this  purpose- 
nation,  the  clergy  absolutely  require  the  serving  theory  to  be  at  once  paltry,  un- 
active  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  grounded,  short-sighted,  and  wicked :  for, 
secular  authorities.  The  haunts  of  iniquity  were  there  no  particulaur  and  express  day 
must  be  rooted  out,  and  pursued  from  place  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  the  natural 
to  place  with  unrelenting  vigour  by  the  consequence  must  necessarily  be  a  decline, 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  Public-houses,  the  and  ultimately  a  disuse,  of  religicHis  exercises 
bane  of.  the  lower  orders,  ought  to  be  put  altogether,  as  the  general  duty  of  a  people; 
under  more  severe  restrictions,  and  not  al-  the  further  consequence  of  which  wooki 
lowed  to  open  their  doors  on  Sundays  at  evidently  be  anarchy,  confusion,  confirmed 
all  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  intoxi-  atheism,  the  total  annihilation  of  every 
eating  liquors  amongst  those  weak-minded  moral  and  good  feeling  amongst  men,  and 
persons  who  have  not  fortitude  sufficient  to  finally  perdition  !  Thus  may  the  most 
resist  their  allurements ;  and  if  the  details  terrible  effects  spring  from  causes,  we  aie 
of  human  institutes  were,  as  they  ought  to  too  apt  to  regard  as  trifling  and  unimport- 
be,  formed  according  to  the  spirit  of  Divine  ant ;  but  let  us  remember,  that  the  moral 
law,  this  measure  would  have  been  long  organization  of  man  is  vast,  complicated, 
ago  adopted.  and  wonderful,  and  its  laws  are  connected 

Thus  far  have  we  diverged  from  the  im-  by  essential,  but  perhaps  invisible  links, 
mediate  subject  before  us,  for  the  purpose  which  render  them  relative  to,  and  depend- 
of  noticing  crimes  of  a  blacker  dye  than  ent  upon,  each  other,  and  that  the  derange- 
that  at  present  occupying  our  attention,  and  ment  of  the  minuter  parts  of  the  ^rstem 
repeat  the  assertion,  that  the  declension  of  will  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole. 
SaJsbath  observances,  and  religious  duties  To  argue,  therefore,  that  the  non-observ. 
of  comparatively  minor  importance,  can  ance  of  the  Sabbath  can  be  in  any  vray  ex- 
scarcely  be  marvelled  at,  when  sios  of  such  cused  is  fellacious,  and  grounded  in  a  moral 
fearful  nature  lord  it  supremely  over  so  error,  to  which  nothing  but  prejudice,  and 
great  a  portion  of  mankind.  At  the  same  humanly  constituted  custom  and  convenience 
time  we  would  observe,  that,  while  such  a  could  render  us  blind.  In  fact,  that  men 
general  laxity  in  the  performance  of  these  should  even  attempt  to  palliate  the  breach 
smaller,  as  they  are  termed.  Christian  of  a  divine  law,  so  express  as  the  present  one, 
'  duties,  is  prevalent  and  permitted,  such  the  tenor  of  which  is  so  remaricably  explicit 
laxity  cannot  fail  of  paving  the  way  for  the  for  venal  or  sensual  motives,  is  a  lamenU 
entrance  into  tlie  human  heart  of  crime  fer  able  perversion  of  the  powers  of  reasoning 
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with  which  God  has  gifted  us,  and  of  the 
best  and  noblest  attributes  of  humanity. 

The  desire  of  enjoyment  and  recreation, 
on  the  day  set  apart  from  labour,  is  reason- 
able and  natural  enough,  and  the  only  dtf- 
ficulty  is,  to  choose  and  arrange  pleasures 
which  are  compatible  with  moral  duty,  and 
yet  answer  the  desired  purpose.    Thd  good 
man's  inclination  at  once  points  out  the 
proper  course,  and  he  cheerfully  follows  it. 
Does  it  consist  in  a  formal  morning  call 
upon  one's  acquaintance,  or  an  empty  con- 
v^sation,  ■  uninstructive  to  the  head  and 
uninteresting  to  the  heart,  where  the  good- 
ness of  Grod  is  unthought  and  unspoken  of, 
where  the  grand  subject,  of  religion  is  never 
broached,  imless  for  the  purpose  of  dispu- 
tation on  points  of  doctrine  /—does  it  con- 
sist in  feasting  and  conviviality,  or  in  any 
sensual   gratification? — does  it  consist  in 
gambling  and  vice? — does   it   consist  in 
yawning  through  the  day  in  a  state  of  both 
mental  and  bodily  idleness,  without  per- 
haps committing  any  active  sin,  but,   in 
neglect  of  duty,  a  decidedly  passive  one? — 
does  it  consist  in  framing  excuses  for  ab- 
sence  from  church,  or,  if  worship  be  attend- 
ed for  the  sake  of  preserving  appearance, 
in  inattention  to  the  service,  and  impatiently 
counting  the  weary  moments,  to  its  con- 
chsion?    Or  does  it  consist  in  pursuing 
earthly  pleasure  unremittingly,  daring  the 
whole   Sabbath,  with  no  ultimatttm  but 
the  temporary  enjoyment  of  the  fleeting 
bonis,  axid  with  thoughts  entirely  abstracted 
from  the   bountiful  Giver  of  those  very 
blesshigs  of  which  we  are  at  the  time  par- 
taking  ?  To  all  these  the  reply  of  the  Chris- 
tian must  be  an  unqualified  and  decided 
negative.      Man  entertains  strange,  false 
noiioBs  of  that  too  often  misnamed  thing, 
pleature;  but  can  any  action  be  truly  so 
called,  of  which  the  effects  are  painful,  or 
which  leaves  the  sting  of  remorse  and  self- 
reproach  behind  ? 

iliat  the  Sabbath  duty  is  not  fulfilled  by 
either  neglect  of  duty,  of  commission  of 
sin,  there  of  course  needs  no  argument  to 
prove ;  but  to  those  persons  (and  they  are 
not  few)  who  seem  to  conceive  that  all 
required  is  performed  by  a  mere  compli- 
ance with  outward  forms,  and  a  decent 
abstinence  from  glaring  impropriety,  I 
.  would  address  a  few  brief  sentences.  Re- 
member, that  God  will  be  served  in  sin- 
cerity, and  that  when  christian  observances 
are  acxiorded  with  reluctance  and  toil,  and 
when  the  words  uttered  by  the  lips  are  not 
prompted  by  the  devout  feelings  of  the 
heart,  they  cannot  be  actuated  by  the  spirit 
of  p^,  and  are  loathsome  in  his  sight. 
Renoember  also  the  words  of  Solomon, 


"  He  that  tumetli  away  his  ear  from  hear- 
ing the  law,  even  his  prayer  shall  be  abo- 
mination," Prov.  xxviii.  9.  He  who  at- 
tends the  temple  of  his  Maker  from  merely 
the  impulse  of  habit  and  custom,  or  from 
any  worldly  motive,  commit%a  greater  sin 
than  he  who,  conscious  of  his  deficiency  in 
religious  spirit,  abstains  from  it  altogether ; 
for  to  enter  into  the  sacred  place  with  a 
corrupt  heart,  is  a  mockery  and  an  abomi- 
nation in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

Is  it  too  much  to  assert,  that  in 
the  present  age,  the  warm  feelings  of  the 
heart  have  in  a  great  measure  given  place 
to  apathy,  and  that  the  glorious  enthusiasm 
of  religion,  which  prompted  the  ''noble 
army  of  martyrs"  to  bleed  for  the  church 
of  Christ,  even  unto  the  death,  has  fled  for 
ever,  or  degenerated  (as  in  a  present  in- 
stance) into  the  grossest  and  wildest  fona- 
ticism  ?  Indeed,  few,  Very  few,  seem  now 
to  be  possessed  by  that  heart- felt  spirit  of 
piety,  that  devoted  and  reverent  love  of 
God,  which  inspired  the  psalmist,  when 
he  broke  into  the  sublime  and  impassioned 
expression — "Whom  liave  I  in  heaven  but 
thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  thee,"  Psa.  Ixxiii.  23. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  an  outcry  will 
be  raised  by  many,  against  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  this  paper,  and  the  writer  will 
be  decried,  either  as  an  Utopian  dreamer, 
or  as  an  harsh  disciplinarian,  who  would 
abridge  the  comforts  of  man,  especially  of 
the  poorer  classes.  Both  charges,  however, 
I  at  once  deny,  and  I  take  my  ground  for 
the  verity  of  what  I  advance,  on  the  law 
of  God,  and  the  confirmation  of  it  by  Jesus 
Christ.  To  all  arguments  on  the  inconve- 
nience or  difficulty,  of  adapting  the  law 
strictly  to  the  existing  manners  of  society, 
I  reply,  that  such  inconvenience  and  diffi- 
culty, together  with  these  existing  manners, 
are  of  human  origin  atnl  human  formation ; 
and,  as  was  before  observed,  no  mortal 
reasons  can  possibly  preponderate  the  scale 
against  an  orainance  of  the  Eternal  One. 

The  desire  of  Sunday  recreation  to  those 
who  are  closely  confined  to  business,  has 
been  allowed  to  be  natural,  and,  with  pro- 
per restriction,  the  gratification  may  doubt- 
less be  considered  as  lawful.  We  will 
suppose  a  man  to  be  chained  to  some 
sedentary,  and  perhaps  unwholesome,  em- 
ployment, with  but  little  intermission  dur- 
ing six  days.  By  such  a  one,  Sunday 
morning  is  hailed  with  joy,  as  bringing  him 
a  temporary  cessation  from  work ;  and,  by 
the  advantage  of  early  rising,  he  gains  se- 
veral hours,  which  he  can  employ  in  whole- 
some exercise  for  the  body.  Let  him  then 
attend  the  public  worship  of  his  God,  an^ 
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offer  up  ^anksgiviDg  for  all  bis  lerrestrial 
blessings,  prayers  for  their  coDtiuuance, 
and  bear  me  word  of  the  Lord  expounded 
by  his  ministers.  After  service,  he  may 
again  resume  his  walk,  and  perhaps  take 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  his  friends,  but 
let  not  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  and 
words  be  worldly  vanity — let  his  conver- 
sation, be  adapted  to  the  sacred  character 
of  the  day ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  descant 
upon  the  excellent  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
without  feeling  an  elevation  of  the  soul  into 
prayer  and  thankfulness;  and  thus  we 
involuntarily  render  up  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  Him.  The  church  ought  then  to 
be  again  attended,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  spent  in  meditation,  self-exa- 
roination,  and  the  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

With  regard  to  those  persons  whose  heb- 
domadal occupation,  being  laborious,  ren- 
ders them  rather  inclined  to  repose  than  to 
bodily  exertion  on  the  Sabbath,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  intervals  between  divine 
service  might  be  well  employed  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  the  perusal  of  sound 
theological  works,  or  in  profitable  and  in- 
structive  discourse  on  serious  subjects,  with 
their  families.  If  the  individual  be  a  father, 
what  occupation  can  be  more  delightful 
than  training  up  his  children  in  the  '*  way 
of  the  Lord,"  and  instilling  into  their  ten- 
der minds  the  *' knowledge  and  love  of 
God.''  That  is  a  Sunday  employment  at 
once  pleasurable  to  the  paternal  heart,  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Omnipotence. 

I  have  met  with  persons  so  extremely 
rigid  in  their  ideas  of  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  that  they  consider  it  a 
breach  of  divine  law,  even  to  walk  out  into 
the  country,  and  imagine  that  the  whole 
day  should  be  passed  in  seclusion  from  the 
world,  except  when  in  attendance  at  church 
or  chapel.  I  cannot  however,  cany  my 
sentiments  so  far.  Bodily  exercise,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  pure  air,  are  necessarily 
conducive  to  health,  and  self-preservation 
is  a  moral  duty.  I  humbly  conceive, 
therefore,  that  when  the  sincere  worship  of 
God  is  the  first  and  grand  object,  these 
blessings  may  be  enjoyeid  without  impiety. 
The  service  of  the  Lord  is  delight,  and  not 
slavery :  a  forced  self-restraint  is  not  reli- 
gion :  the  forced  observance  of  a  self-im- 
posed rule,  to  the  injury  of  health,  or  per- 
haps endangering  it,  cannot  be  required  by 
a  beneficent  Creator ;  besides,  whilst  walk- 
ing amidst  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  con- 
templating the  wonderful  works  of  Provi- 
dence, additional  matter  for  reflection  and 
thankfulness  is  afforded  to  the  Christian; 
and  whether  the  outpourings  of  a  grateful 


spirit  are  offered  up  in  a  doset  or  a  field» 
they  are  equally  heard  by  the  Being  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  So  iai^  there- 
fore, from  considering  dose  coofioemeat  to 
be  the  indbpensable  obligatioR  of  the 
day,  I  a£Brm,  that  when  exerdse  is  oeces* 
sary  for  the  health,  it  not  only  is  allowable, 
but  actually  borders  upon  a  duty.  At  the 
same  time,  we  would  again  deeply  impiesi 
upon  all  tnen,  the  necessity  of  forbearance 
from  worldly  or  immoral  pleasures,  and 
insist,  that  outward  forms  are  .mockery 
when  the  heart  is  uninteiested.  ^Rend 
your  hearts,  and  not  your  garments.''  '^The 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,  a 
broken  and  contrite  hearty"  God  will  not 
despise. 

K  yon  require  pleasure  and  rdaxation  on 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  be  mindful  that 
in  no  sensual  or  creature  enjoynoent  is  to 
be  found  the  sublime  and  exalted  consola- 
tions of  religion.  Walk  then,  I  would  say, 
abroad ;  refresh  your  wearied  and  depressed 
physical  powers  with  the  balmy  breeses 
which  the  Almighty  dispenses  for  yew 
benefit ;  but  give  not  up  yourself  to  mere 
human  enjoyment.  ^  Keep  hofy  the  Sab- 
bath day.''  Meditate  upon  the  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy  of  your  Cieator^poor 
forth  your  soul  in  mental  prayer  and  tiumks- 
giving  to  Him  who  breathed  into  your 
nostrils  tlie  breath  of  life,  and  keepyoui 
heart  and  mind  in  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God,  and  of  his  Son,  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ :  then  will  you  be  gladdened  by  the 
approval  of  conscience,  which  is  the  voioe 
of  God  himself  speaking  within  you ;  then 
may  you  pass  through  the  ord^  of  sel^ 
examination  unreproached  by  that  terriUe 
monitor,  and  enjoy  the  sweet  repose  pm* 
duced  by  a  consciousness  of  having  dwer- 
fuliy  and  pleasurably  folfilled  your  duty* 

London,  January  1832. 

CONCILIATION,  CHRISTIANITY,  AND. CIVI- 
LIZATION IN  CEYLON. 

In  page  115,  &c.  of  our  preceding  number, 
an  article  was  introduced  under  the  above 
comprehensive  title,  from  which  we  learn 
the  judicious  methods  adopted  by. Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  to  promote  these  dc» 
sirable  objects,  and  the  friendly  manner  in 
which  his  endeavours  were  received  by  the 
natives.  When  about  to  leave  Ceylon,  on 
his  return  to  England  in  1817,  an  address 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  Bramins  and 
other  inhabitants,  professing  the  Hindoo 
religion.  To  this  the  following  answer 
was  returned ;  and,  from  a  pen]^  of  its 
contents,  we  may  perceive  in  miniature, 
those  liberal  and  enlightened  plansy  which; 
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into  efiect,  have  been  fouDd  so  con- 
to  their  peace  and  wd£ue. 


afibids  me  pleasure  to  karn,  by  tlie 
■  which  I  have  received  from  you, 
!  measures  which  I  have  adopted  in 
iannt  offices  I  have  held  since  I  have 
1  this  idand,  have  met  with  your  ap- 
QD.  As  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
iMe  for  any  person  to  administer 

with  proper  effect,  amongst  the 
Hits  of  any  countiy  in  India,  unless 
loses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
s,  laws,  habits,  manners,  and  reli- 
fielt  it  to  be  an  essential  part  of  my 
liom  the  moment  I  landed  on  this 
to  endeavour,  by  all  means  in  my 

to  become  intimately  acquainted, 
f  with  your  laws  and  your  customs, 
D  with  eveiy  circumstance  that  was 

way  connected  with  the  security 
rotperity  of  your  province.  The 
CD  of  laws  and  usages  to  which  you 

contains  the  most  useful  and  the 
nleresting  information  which  can  be 
id  respecting  the  inhabitants  of 
At  the  first  session  I  held  for 
tMrince  in  1806,  a  translation  into 
I  of  this  collection  was,  as  you  may 
bec^  made  by  my  direction ;  copies 
BBS  then  printed  and  circulated,  both 
fSA  and  Tamul,  on  olah,  and  on 
§ae  yoiu  use,  and  for  tlie  information 
the  inferior  courts  and  magistrates ; 

my  advice,  a  regulation  was  passed 
vmment,  enactiug,  that  the  provi- 
if  this  code  should  be;  strictly  ob- 

in  all  cases,  in  which  either  the 
ir  the  interests  of  any  Hindoo  inha- 
of  Jaflha  might  hereafter  be  con- 
.    In  order  to  clear  up  such  doubts 

occurred  to  me  relative  to  the  au- 
ity  of  some  of  those  laws  and  usages, 
the  opportunity  that  offered  while  I 
i  on  the  peninsula  of  India,  of  visit- 

tbe  different  provinces  from  which 
IW8  and  usages  are  supposed  to  be 
I;  and  I  conceive  myself  peculiarly 
to  in  having  been  able  to  trace,  with 
iitance  of  the  Bramins  of  Ramisse- 
ladura,  Tanjore,  Combeconum,  and 
ipocamy  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
gin,  not  only  of  the  different  casts 
pnvail,  but  also  of  the  different  laws, 
ly  duties,  ranks  and  privileges,  which 
Ben  immemorially  observed  amongst 
idoo  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 

Ihoogfa  the  right  of  sitting  upon  juries 

iver  extended  to  the  Hindoo  inha- 

of  any  other  part  of  India,  a  long 

oefiil  consideration  of  the  manners 


and  feelings  of  the  Hindoo  inhabitapts  of 
the  province  of  Jafiha,  convinced  me  that 
there  was  nothing  in  their  character  which 
could  prevent  the  Trial  by  Jury  from  be- 
coming amongst  them  what  it  is  amongst 
all  the  European  inhabitants  of  Great  £^- 
tain,  the  best  mode  of  trial  that  ever  was 
invented  by  human  wisdom — it  is  one 
which  is  so  congenial  to  the  constitution  of 
all  human  beings,  of  whatever  cast  they 
may  be,  that  the  establishment  of  it,  in  any 
country,  must  inevitably  improve  the  state 
of  civilization,  and  the  moral  feelings  of  the 
people.  I  therefore  recommended  to  his 
Majesty's  Government,  to  extend  the  right 
of  sitting  upon  juries  to  all  the  Hindoo,  as 
well  as  to  all  the  other  native  inhabitants 
of  this  island.  It  is  now  six  years  since 
you  have  enjoyed  that  right ;  and  it  is  from 
my  own  experience  of  your  conduct,  that  I 
take  upon  myself  to  declare,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  class  of  people  to  execute 
the  duty  of  jurymen  with  more  propriety 
than  you  do;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
flattering  to  your  feelings  to  know,  not 
only  that  you  are  the  first  Hindoo  inhabit- 
ants that  have  ever  had  the  right  of  sitting 
upon  juries,  but  also  tliat  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  you  have  discharged  the 
duties  of  jurymen,  affords  the  strongest 
proof  that  can  be  given  how  vrell  the  native 
inhabitants  of  India  deserve  to  be  placed, 
as  to  that  right,  upon  the  very  same  footing 
as  every  European  in  the  country. 

**  The  interest  which  I  have  always  felt 
in  studying  the  nature  of  those  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  religious  principles  which  pre- 
vail in  the  province  of  Jafiha,  and  the 
facility  which  the  intimate  knowledge  I 
possess  of  your  language,  has  fortunately 
afforded  me  in  obtaining  information  upon 
the  subject,  have,  as  you  may  easily  be. 
lieve,  considering  the  frequent  circuits  I 
have  gone  through  that  province,  made 
me  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
your  country  and  the  interests  of  its  inha- 
bitants; and  I  assure  you  that  I  shall 
alvrays  consider  it  to  be,  not  only  a  plea- 
sure, but  my  duty,  to  forward,  in  every 
way  I  can,  the  views  and  interests  of  so 
deserving  and  so  numerous  a  body. of  his 
Majesty's  subjects." 

Much  about  the  same  time,  another 
address  was  presented  to  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  by  all  the  priests  of  other  insti- 
tutions, professing  the  religion  of  fiuddho ; 
and  in  the  following  reply,  the  same  spirit 
of  friendly  conciliation,  is  everywhere  ap- 
parent. 

"  Gentlemen, 

**  I  feel  highly  gratified  by  the  respect 
and  esteem  which  you   have  shewn    for 
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me,  in  coming,  notwithstanding  the  very  necessaiy  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  every  one 

advanced  period  of  your  lives,  fh)m  so  whomaybeintnBtedwiththeadministratkm 

great  a  distance  as  you  have  done,  to  take  ofjusticeamongyoa^orwiththesuperintend- 

leave  of  me  and  my  fiimily,  and  to  present  enoe  of  the  government  of  your  country, 
to  me,  in  your  own  name,  and  in  that  of        **  The   rules  which  the  intended  code 

all  the  priests  of  your  order,  and  all  the  contains,  are  so  short  and  so  dear,  that  the 

Budhists  within  your  jurisdiction,  an  ad-  inhabitants  will  have  little  or  no  difficult, 

dress  ^at  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratis  either  in  understanding  or  applying  them, 

lying  to  my  feelings.  I  have,  as  you  know,  spared  neither  pahis 

<^The  numiber  of  the  priests  of  Budhoo,  nor  expense  fqr  the  last  sixteen  yean  of 

and  the  influence  which  they  exercise  over  my  life,  in  acquiring  the  most  intimate 

the  minds  of  their  followers,  from  being  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  interests  of 

the  ministers  of  their  religion  and  instruct*  every  class  of  people  in  C^lon ;  it  was 

ors  of  their  youth,  have,  for  many  years,  solely  with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  in  a  way 

made  their  religion,  their  books,  their  laws,  more  satisfactory  than  I  otherwise  could 

and  their  institutions,  a  subject  of  my  have  done,  the  degree  of  caution  and  im. 

serious   inquiry.    In  arranging  the  Code  partiality  with  which  the  natives  of  the 

of  Laws  which,  in  obedience  to  His  Ma-  island,  if  admitted  to  the  right  of  sitting 

jesty's  commands,  I  have  compiled  for  the  upon  juries,  would  discharge  the  duties  <i 

use  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  it  jurymen,  in  cases  in  which  their  own  coon- 

became  my  duty  to  compare  such  of  the  trymen  are  coocemed,  that  I  advised  the 

codes  as  are  the  most  approved  in  Eurc^  colonial  government,  in  1806,  to  refer  a 

and  Asia,  with  such  of  the  usages  and  certain  description  of  cases  tot  trial,  to  that 

customs  as  are  the  best  authenticated  on  committee  of  priests  at  Matura,  oC  wbicb 

this  island ;  and  to  adopt  such  parts  only  you  were  the    priixnpal  members.     TIm 

of  those  codes  as  are  clearly  applicable  to  very  judicious  manner  in  which  that  com- 

the  state  of  the  country,  and  as  may,  there-  mittee  investigated  those   cases,   and  the 

fore,  be  expected  to  attain  the  ends  of  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  the 

justice,  without  militating  against  the  habits  members  of  it  relicKi  m  framing  their  deci- 

and  prejudices  of  the  people.  sions,  satisfied  me  not  only  as  to  the  poHey 

**  In  performing  this  duty,  I  have  had  but  as  to  the  perfect  safety  of  intrusting  the 

frequent    communications  with  you,  and  natives  of  Ceylon  with  the  right  of  snting 

with  the  other  learned  men  of  your  order,  upon  juries.     After  this  experiment  had 

and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  take  the  present  been  tried  with  success,  but  not  before, 

opportunity  to  return  you  and  them  my  I  felt   myself  authorized   to    proceed  to 

public  thanks  for  the  alacrity  with  which  England,  and  to   propose  to  his  Mi^esty's 

you   have  at  all  times   afforded  me  the  Government,  the  unlimited  introduction  of 

information  required,  and  for  the  unlimited  trial  by  jury  into  Ceylon,  and  the  foma- 

fireedom  with  which  you  have  permitted  tion  of  a  simple  code  of  laws  for  the  use 

me  to  consult  the  books  in  your  temples,  of  its  inhabitants.     The  care  and  attentkm 

to  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer ;  the  with  which  all  the  worshippers  of  Budhoo, 

translations  into  English  which  you  have  as  well  as  all  the  natives  of  other  religtoos 

enabled  me  to  procure  of  the  three  most  persuasions,  have  discharged  the  duties  of 

celebrated   histories  of  your  country  and  jurymen,  shew  that  they  not  only  under- 

your  religion,  the  Mahawanscie,  Ragawalle,  stand  the  nature  of  that  mode  of  trial,  hot 

and  the  Rajaratnakarre,  and  the  numerous  also  that  they  are  folly  competent  to  enjov 

extracts  ^hich  you  have  made  for  me  from  the  privileges  which  it  gives  than>  witn 

all  your  other  Sanscrit,  Palee,  and  Cingalese  credit  to  themselves,  and  with  advantage 

books,  together  with  the  different  works  I  to    their    countrymen.      The    experience 

have  since  obtained  from  .the  Bramins  of  which  you  have  had  for  seven  years,  of  the 

Jaffna,  and  those  of  the  southern  peninsula  practical  effects  of  that  establishment,  and 

of  India,  form  a  most  valuable  collection  the  information  you  hav^  derived  from  the 

of  materials  for  any  person  who  may  have  supreme  court,  as  well  as  from  the  book 

the  desire  and  the  leisure  to  write  a  general  upon  trial  by  jury,  which  I  have  caused 

history  of  your  country,  and  to  explain,  at  to  be  translated  into  Cingalese  and  TEunnl, 

length,  the  origin  and  peculiarities  of  the  have    naturally    impressed  you   with  the 

several  casts,  customs,  and  usages  which  highest  respect  for  that  simple  and  much 

prevail  amongst  you,  and  which  are  so  admired  mode  of  trial.    My  observatk>B9^ 

mtimately  connected  with  your  prosperity  aided  by  that  of  some  persons  who  are  the 

and    comfort,    as  to  render  an  accurate  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the 

knowledge  of  them  not  only  desirable  as  a  subject,  have  suggested  to  my  mind  several 

matter  of  literary  curiosity,  but  absolutely  improvements  in  the  present  system  of  ad- 
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ling  justice  amongst  the  natives  of 
;  should  bis  Majesty's  Government, 
I  am  in  England,  be  pleased  to 
rod  me  to  submit  to  them  my  opi- 
pon  the  subject,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
al  for  their  consideration,  such  alte- 
ai  I  am  aware,  firom  my  c(Hnmuni« 
with  you,  are  desired  by  the  inha- 
^  and  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
:  of  the  island. 

le  ultimate  effect  which  any  system 
I  is  calculated  to  produce  in  a  coui>- 
peods,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
i  society,  and  upon  the  systems  oi 
I  and  morals  which  prevail  in  that 
f.  As  it  has  always  been  my  vnsh  to 
Mime  efifect  produced  in  this  coun- 
is  produced  invariably  in  England 
independent  and  well^dministered 
of  justice,  it  has  been  my  endea- 
Iwajrs  to  approximate,  as  much  as 
itances  would  permit  the  state  of 
and  the  systems  of  religion  and 
which  prevail  in  Ceylon,  to  those 
pievail  in  England :  with  a  view  to 
se  of  society  in  Ceylon,  I  have,  since 
kit  no  means  untried  to  encourage 
iprietoncof  domestic  slaves,  to  adopt 
iHolution  as  they  at  my  suggestion 
loosly  adopted  in  July  1816 ;  and  it 
bject  of  siucere  congratulation  to  all 
nds  of  humanity  in  Ceylon,  whether 
rofess  the  faith  of  Budhoo,  or  that  of 
net  or  Brahma,  that  the  unanimity 
hidi  that  resolution  was  passed,  was 
It  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being 
ae  of  the  people  on  this  island,  that 
Item  of  domestic  slavery  is  equally 
iive  to  the  morals  of  the  slave,  as  it 
ote  of  the  master  and  his  children. 
Ii  a  Tiew  to  the  difierent  systems  of 
I  and  morals  in  Ceylon,  I,  twelve 
igo,  after  much  consultation  upon 
Mct  with  some  of  the  most  enlight- 
r  llie  Budhists,  caused  the  summary 
eridences  of  Christianity  which  was 
up  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  our 
^  me  late  Bishop  of  London,  to  be  . 
tod  into  Cingalese,  in  order  that  you 
ves  might  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
ting  the  evidence  upon  which  we 
ur  belief  in  Christianity,  with  that 
rfaich  you  form  your  belief  in  Bud- 
Ifae  conversations  which  many  of 
Bve  frequently  had  with  me  upon 
MNnts,  as  well  as  upon  the  beneficial 
which  may  finally  be  expected  from 
mal  extension  of  Christianity,  both 
le  present  and  the  rising  generation 
people,  have  afforded  me  an  ample. 
laity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
end  sentiments  which  you-  entertain, 


when  properly  treated,  upon  all  questions 
of  religion ;  and  I  reflect  with  sadsfiMition 
on  the  ready  assistance  which  I  received 
fipom  many  of  the  most  rigid  of  .the  wor« 
shippers  of  Budhoo  in  the  translation  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  The  zeal  with 
which  the  two  priests  of  Dodanduwae  have 
insisted  upon  accompanying  me  to  Eng-* 
land,  under  circumstances  which  to  most 
men  would  have  been  discouraging,  is  at 
once  a  mark  of  the  confidence  which  your 
body  repose  in  me,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  of  the  desire  of  information 
which  has  arisen  amongst  them.  These 
young  men  will,  no  doubt,  fit>m  the  know* 
ledge  which  they  possess  of  your  literature 
and  religion,  and  the  variety  of  their  other 
acquirements,  be  of  considerable  use  to 
me  in  translating  into  Cingalese  the  code 
which  J  am  about  to  submit  to  His  Ma. 
jesty's  Government  in  England,  and  will 
have  the  best  opportunity,  that  could  have 
occurred  to  them,  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  real  effect  which  the  principles  of 
our  religion  unquestionably  have  had  in 
enlightening  the  understanding,  and  im- 
proving the  morals  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
most  (^ebrated  country. 

"  I  hare  the  honour  to  bet&o. 

••  ALEX.  JOHNSTON.'' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to 

Eeruse  these  official  documents,  without 
eing  convinced  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
natives  are  not  invincible,  and  that  the 
obstacles  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  are 
by  no  means  insurmountable.  By  a  judi- 
cious management,  they  have  been  given  to 
understand,  that  the  laws  introduced  for 
their  government,  and  the  liberality  dis- 
played in  every  department,  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  principles  of  the  chris. 
tian  religion;  and  hence  they  are  taught, 
without  coercion,  to  estimate  its  worth  by 
the  effects  it  has  already  produced.  If  such 
methods  were  adopted  by  all  the  exalted 
officers  of  the  British  government  through- 
out continental  India,  and  such  fostering 
care  were  extended  to  the  missionaries,  as 
tlie  bright  example  of  Sir  Alexander  John- 
ston exhibits,  they  would  speedily  have  less 
reason  than  at  present  to  complain,  that 
''all  day  long  they  have  stretched  forth 
their  hands  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying 
people." 

BEFLECTIOKS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Death  is  an  object  at  all  times  painful  to 
contemplate,  even  when  it  approaches  a 
fellow-being  to  whom  we  are  unallied  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  unconnected  even 
by  the  slighter  obhgations  of  life.  The  very 
associations  that  are  inseparable  from  its 
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idea ;  the  solemn  appendages  of  the  funeral 
procession  ;  the  suppressed,  but  yet  almost 
vocal  grief  of  the  attendant  mourners ;  the 
cokl  and  dismal  appearance  of  the  recep. 
tacle  prepared  for  the  body,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  innumerable  green  hillocks, 
the  sole  vestiges  of  the  departed  of  other 
times ;  the  audible  and  sonorous  voice  of 
the  minister,  performing  the  last  rites  of 
religion  ;  together  with  the  falling  soil  pro- 
miscuously thrown  in,  producing  a  startling 
sound,  as  it  suddenly  rebounds  on  the 
coffin-lid,  are  gloomy  and  appalling  to  the 
mind;  from  which  it  gladly  makes  its 
escape  to  [gayer  occupations,  and  livelier 
realities.  But  how  much  more  so,  how 
inexpressibly  heightened,  how  immeasur- 
ably aggravated,  are  these  melancholy  sen- 
sations,  when  the  object  of  our  solicitude 
is  endeared  by  the  closer  bonds  of  love 
and  affection,  that  have  insensibly  entwined 
themselves  around  the  tenderest  fibres  of 
the  heart,  and  are  absolutely  necesssuy  to 
give  a  zest  to  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Thea 
it  is  we  feel  a  vacuity  which  sublunary 
comforts  cannot  replace,  the  complete  de- 
solateness  of  an  existence,  deprived  of  that 
solace  which  was  wont  to  animate  our 
hopes,  and  inftise  fresh  vigour  into  our 
souls,  as  we  came  into  contact  with  the 
being  on  whom  we  delighted  to  gaze ;  then 
indeed  it  is,  to  use  the  language  of  scrip, 
ture,  that  **  the  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness." 

It  has  been  often  rema|iced,  but  perhaps 
not  so  often  remembered,  that  we  know 
not  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  we  possess, 
till  we  are  deprived  of  its  aid,  for  then  only 
can  we  clearly  ascertain  its  adaptation  to 
our  exact  circumstances  and  present  con- 
dition. When  the  conviction  strikes  the 
mind  with  its  full  force  and  dreary  cer- 
tainty, that  we  are  perpetually  secluded 
from  the  pleasure  of  their  society,  the  ad- 
vantages of  unembarrassed  intercourse, 
and  their  accumulated  stores  of  experi- 
mental wisdom ;  then  it  is,  that  we  learn 
more  properly  how  to  estimate  the  loss  we 
have  sustained,  to  appreciate  the  solid  and 
genuine  ore  of  their  intellectual  or  moral 
qualities,  which  enwrapped  them  as  in  an 
appropriate  robe,  chaste  with  purity,  and 
sesplendent  with  light,  that  raised  them  at 
once  to  an  eminence  of  dignity  and  of 
grandeur;  and  are  conscious  of  the  little 
benefit  we  have  derived,  to  what  we  might 
have  secured,  from  the  precepts  they  deli- 
vered, the  maxims  they  uttered,  and  the 
▼irtuous  example  they  presented. 

The  weakness  of  human  nature,  at  such 
a  crisis,  appears  in  its  true  colours,  exhi- 
biting the  poverty  of  its  resources,  and  the 


perfect  nudity  of  its  social  couditioo,  being 
divested  of  iti  wonted  support,  the  tender 
^rmpathy,  the  consoling  influence  of  afieo^ 
tionate  advice,  and  the  radiant  smile  which 
true  and   unfeigned  attachment,   to   one 
whom  we  have  loved  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm sincere  passion  difiiises ;  when  that 
which  mitigated  our  pangs,    solaced  our 
cares,  and  calmed  our  pcstorbatiom,  is 
sunk  like  some  refulgent  star  below  ths 
horizon  of  time,  to  rise  in  the  vista' of 
eternity.    The  recollection  that  those  whom 
we  loved  with  the   tenderest  and  -moit 
ardent  affection,  who  were  once  the  oon- 
panions  of  our  walks,  the  friends  of  our 
bosom,  and  the  centre  of  oar  daily  deligfats, 
are  snatched  away  from  our  fond  embiaoe, 
are  separated  by  an  awfiil  boondaiy  fr«n 
the  region  where   we    dwell,    and   ban 
passed  **  that  bourne  from  whence  no  tn- 
veller    ever  yet  returned,''    is    caloalata) 
almost  to  overwhelm  us  with  unutterable 
mental  anguish.     When  we  have  formed  a 
connexion  with  a  pleasing  object,  m  when 
our  affections  are  conc^itrated,  dnring  the 
ingenuous  season  of  yooth,  they  are  mmtcd 
with   a   tenderness   and    warmth,  wfaidi 
flames  kindled  at  a  later  ^period  of  life 
never  equal  in  intensity  and  force;  tad 
when  divided,  the  wound   produces  the 
most  painful  feeling,  the  most   paflgiot 
sorrow,  and  is  the  severest  inflictkn  to 
which  the  heart  can  be  exposed  while  in 
this  sublunary  state. 

To  take  a  retrospect  of  past  days,  dat 
were  once  spent  in  happinera,  and  the  iuli- 
rity  of  social  converse,  and  to  leiel  a  slflDt 
presentiment  in  the  breast,  that  they  ^ 
gone,  irretrievably  gone,  that  none  like 
thera  will  ever  return,  so  vivid  and  so  Of 
quisite,  is  productive  of  a  species  of  me- 
lancholy, it  must  be  allowed  sombre  in  its 
hue,  but  salutary  in  its  effect.  We  feel 
convinced,  that  they  are  tiie  true  type*  of 
all  pleasure  that  is  earthly  in  its  origiB, 
which  invariably  resembles  iSm  metovs 
flash,  that  irradiates  sorrounCmg  oI^mAs 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  retires,  kmg 
a  gloom  more  profound,  and  a  daikaetf 
more  intense. 

Man,  while  here  below,  is  exposed  to 
innumerable  evils ;  varied  are  his  sofrows, 
and  diversified  his  trials ;  and  all  these  ilb 
in  view  of  an  event  so  solemn  as  death, 
are  strengthened  by  the  pangs  of  remoiK, 
arising  from  reflections  that  we  have  not 
fulfilled  our  utmost  duty  to  the  dear  friends, 
who  are  suddenly  removed  from  the  preMot 
and  inferior  stage  of  being,  to  a  iiitum  and 
a  higher  state  of  existence.  There,  ia  a 
consolation  to  be  derived  in  the  thongfat) 
that  we  have  attended  them  on  their  death" 
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inik  all  Ihttt  -atridvitir  of  kindiiess 

•ffiBdioa  Goiidd  dactale,  sympathy 
%  <x  love  suggest.  There  is  a  me- 
Jr»^yet  asniaavely  tender  saUs&ction, 
lecived  from  knowio^  that  we  offered 
■Ueviatiou  in  our  power,  and  that 
id  by  their  side  with  eyes  bedimmed 
«n^  and  a  countenaoce  pallid  with 
li  nudoigbt  watchings,  and  that  we 
iMsent  in  the  last  and  greatest  exi- 
9f  tbe  human  conditioo. 
ihr  difierent  are  their  feelings  on  the 
SOty  to  whom  it  has  come  unexpect> 
md  who  were  unavoidably  absent  at 
I  10  important,  at  a  crisis  so  mo- 
is;  their  regrets  at  such  an  event, 
adier  such  circumstances,  will  be 
ttf  though  they  may  be  profitless, 
sir  sorrow  will  be  severe,  though  it 
e  useless.  In  performing  the  last 
BBS  of  human  sympatliy  to  a  valued 
even  the  most  trivial  are  calculated 
Be  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
krwho  does  not  remember  having 
siployed  in  wiping  away  with  cau- 
e  4)old  dewKlrops  of  expiring  nature, 
olhiDg  the  bed  of  affliction,  in  dis. 
;  tbe  medicine,  or  offering  the  cor- 
Bad' having  been  anxious  to  prevent 
iden  noise  that  might  disturb  their 

or  molest  their  slumbers ;  until  the 
i  life  feebly  glimmered  in  its  socket, 
e  'Vital  spark  had  vacated  its  earthly 
nt,  and  escaped  from  the  thraldom 
leab. 

death  of  a  friend,  besides  forming 
mfol  epoch  in  the  private  history  of 
vidiKd,  is  intended  to  answer  many 
f  purposes ;  to  shew  us  the  insta- 
ifliuman  enjoyments, 'to  arrest  pre- 
loas  folly  in  its  career,  to  restrain 
our  of  immoderate  ambition  in  its 
,  and  for  the  great  end  of  warning 
e  habitually  prepared  for  that  awful 
t  which  awaits  us,  (we  know  not 
ion,)  where  we  must  act  the  same 
xidbed  part,  and  other  spectators 
moimd  our  couch,  to  watch  the 
Dg  lip,  to  witness  the  last  struggle, 
ir  the  final  groan. 
i«  at  such  sdfflictive  dispensations  of 

providence,  the  weakness  of  our 
compels  us  to  feel,  when  the  sluices 
heart  are  opened ;  and  a  moderate 
of  anguish,  the  great  Author  of  our 
1  does  not  condemn.  For  he  who 
h  our  infirmities,  and  who  wept  at 
ifl  of  Lazarus,  surely  would  not  in- 
liia  children,  at  such  seasons,  from 
wmi  to  their  grief,  and  prevent  them 
rtiagy  as  some  have  done,  the  luxury 
■Otis  tears.    But  the  difficulty  con- 
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sMts  in  keeping  it  within  proper  bounds, 
and  io  refraining  fiom  an  undue  excess^ 
so  as  uot  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  our 
station,  or  intercept  the  enjoymeet  of  health. 
Then  it  should  be  regarded,  not  with  a 
pusillanimous  dejection,  or  a  superstitious 
awe,  but  with  a  humble  resignation,  a 
pious  reverence^  and  a  serious  lecdlection, 
that-— 

"  SmitUn  fHaoda 
Are  angels  tent  on  errands  fall  of  love : 
For  oa  tbey  luRaieh^  and  for-«s  they  die : 
And  shall  they  languish,  shall  they  die,  in  vain  ? 
Ungnttefbl,  shall  we  grieve  their  bOTering  ahadet. 
Which  wait  the  revolatioo  in  our  haarta? 
Shall  we  disdain  their  silent  soft  addresa. 
Their  poathumooa  advice,  and  inoua  prayer  ?** 

O  death !  bow  rich  are  thy  spoils,  how 
numerous  are  thy  conquests,  and  how  wide 
is  thy  domain  1  no  age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank, 
is  secure  from  thy  inroads.  Thou  deprivest 
us  of  the  most  essential  supports  that  once 
imparted  strength,  to  enable  us  with  forti- 
tude to  bear  the  burden  of  existence,  within 
a  few  revolving  cycles,  and  it  is  thou  that 
quenchest  the  last  light  which  formerly 
guilded  our  prospects,  and  brightened  our 
path.  But  still  we  discern,  io  thy  dark 
territories,  one  gleam  of  consolation  shot 
athwart  the  gloom  of  being ;  it  is  '*  the  day- 
star  of  hope,''  which  directs  the  bereaved 
to  the  sanctuary  of  religion,  and  penetrates 
even  the  dark  valley  where  thy  shadows 
obscure  the  meridian  sun.  It  is  true,  thou 
art  the  conclusion  of  the  first  drama  of 
human  life,  but  thou  art  also  the  gate  which 
opens  into  tbe  trackless  and  boundless 
regions  of  eternity.  It  is  in  this  view  that 
thy  approach  has  often  been  attended  with 
forms  of  terror  to  serious  and  reflecting 
minds  in  every  age,  who  consider  them- 
selves as  accountable  beings,  and  that,  after 
tliy  awfiil  mandate  has  passed,  their  final 
account  is  to  be  given. 

But  to  those  who  have  died  in  the  faith 
of  Christ,  trusting  in  his  mediation,  and 
all-prevailing  intercession,  in  him,  who  lias 
secured  for  them  an  inheritance,  even  a 
celestial  mansion,  thy  aspect,  O  death ! 
retains  no  longer  the  tyrant's  frown,  but 
thou  art  changed  into  the  benign  messen- 
ger, who  comest  on  an  errand  of  grace  and 
clemency,  of  love  and  mercy.  They  are 
enabled  to  triumph  over  thee,  by  the  bright 
and  cheering  prospect  of  eternal  felicity; 
by  that  delightml  thought,  and  blissful  cer- 
tainty which  good  men  have,  of  a  le-uoion 
of  kindred  spirits  and  congenial  natures 
in  the  heavenly  fruition;  when  they  have 
emerged  from  the  mins  of  the  tomb,  and 
the  deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not  only  unin- 
jured, but  refined  and  perfected;  with 
every  tear  wiped  from  their  eyes ;"  through 
Him  who  conquered  the  fierce  adversary 
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of  man,  and  hath  now  suspended  from  his 
girdle  the  great  emblems  of  authority,  ^',the 
keys  of  iiell  and  of  death.''  Henoe,  through 
the  right  which  their  exalted  Redeemer 
purchased  by  his  own  sacred  blood,  they 
will  ultimately  ranquish  thee,  and  tinally 
succeed  in  resisting  thy  inefiectual  attacks. 
To  such  thou  hast  no  terrors,  thy  sting  is 
extracted,  thy  dreaded  waters  are  unruffled, 
and  they  may  with  strict  propriety  exclaim, 
in  the  language  of  the  enraptured  apostle, 
'^  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the 
victory,  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ/' 

Leicestery  Feb,  21, 1832. 

Thos.  Royce. 
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Second  Series. 
(Qmtiniud/romp.  128.) 

Having  noted,  in  the  two  preceding 
essays,  the  first  part,  in  the  order  of 
creation,  during  the  third  day,  we  proceed 
to  the  second. 

*'  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and 
the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth :  and 
it  was  so.  And  the  earth  brought  forth 
grass,  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his 
kind,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose 
seed  was  in  itself,  afler  his  kind :  and  Grod 
saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  third  day," 
Gen.  i.  11 — 13.  Or,  as  it  may  be  ren- 
dered, Elohim  pronounced.  Let  the  earth 
germinate  in  tender  grass,  the  herb  yielding 
seed,  and  the  tree  of  fruit  yielding  fruit 
according  to  their  varieties,  containing  seed 
within  themselves,  upon  the  earth.  And  it 
was  established.  The  earth  germinated  in 
tender  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and 
the  tree  yielding  fruit  according  to  their 
varieties,  containing  seed  within  themselves. 
And  Elohim  surveyed  the  whole;  and, 
behold,  it  was  beautifully  perfect.  The 
evening  was,  and  the  morning  was,  tlie 
third  day. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  day's  labour,  we 
were  introduced  to  moist  and  dry  —  seas 
and  land.  A  review  of  the  stratification 
and  consequent  drainage  of  this  sphere,  so 
as  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
overflowing  of  its  waters,  and  the  several 
substances  of  it,  with  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed  in  the  crust  of  the  earthy 
resulted  from  the  consideration  of  this  part 
Tht  second  part  is  now  before  us ;  and  it 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  formation  of 
vegetable  earth  or  prolific  mould,  the 
parent  of  veg^ation;  and  of  vegetation 
Itself,  upon  the  most  extensive  scale ;  with 


a  claasificatioo  of  the  vegetables  fbnaed^ 
and  the  mode  of  their  propagation.  To 
each  of  these  we  must  now  attend. 

We  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
''  vegetable  earth,  or  prolifie  mould,  the 
parent  of  vegetation,''  m  the  first  instance; 
for  without  the  formation  of  this  mouM, 
vegetables  could  not  flourish  apon  the 
earth.  ''  Elohim  pronounced,  Let  the 
earth  germinate.    And  it  was  established." 

The  stratification  of  the  crust  of  this 
sphere  brings  out  to  the  surface,  in  suc- 
cession, all  the  varieties  of  creation.  The 
inclined  planes  of  strata,  each  of  which 
consists  of  dissimilar  substances,  appear 
upon  the  surfisice  at  their  elevated  ends,  or 
escarpments,  and  also  at  their  adjoining 
planes.  These  portions  of  each  strata 
present,  in  succession,  the  contents  of  the 
strata  themselves,  for  the  use  of  man,  and 
the  nourishment  of  vegetation^  And  as  the 
line  of  surface  which  each  of  these  occupies 
upon  its  appearance  is  short,  therefore,  in 
passing  over  a  few  miles  of  any  giveo 
district,  we  pass  over  several  ci  these 
strata,  and  frequently  even  in  one  mile. 
Thus  we  pass  on  and  pass  over  eveiy 
substance  of  this  sphere. 

The  incessant  action  of  the  atmosphere 
during  wet  and  dry,  cold  and  hot,  fi«t 
and  sunshine,  dissevers  certain  portions  of 
these  strata  from  their  exposed  ends  and 
elevated  planes,  and,  impregnating  then 
with  the  active  vapours  and  gases  of  the 
atmosphere,  dissolves    them    into   minute 
particles,   and  thus    forms    them    into  a 
mould  calculated  to  receive  the  seed,  and, 
by  giving  out  its  substance,  vegetate  it  to 
maturity,  even  to  this  day;   because,  af 
vegetation  wastes  this  mould  perpetoallf, 
by  appropriating  to  plants  its  very  sob- 
stance,  there  exists  a  continual  necessity  fot 
a  repletion  in  vegetable  mould  during  every 
age  of  time.    Hence,  amidst  all  agricultmal 
processes,  unceasing  attention  must  be  paid 
to  pulverization  and  manure.     But  if  these 
cr^Ued   agents    of    Elohim    can  and  do 
reproduce  and  renovate  vegetable  earth  or 
prolific   mould,  and    impregnate    it  with 
active  gases  and  vapours  m>m  age  to  age, 
we  can  conceive  it  to  be  quite  a  work  of 
course  with  the  Omnipotent,  by  His  created 
agents,  at  once    to   cover  the  ends  and 
planes  of  these  strata,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  gaseous  products  of  their  own  debris, 
on  the  announcement  of  His  v?ill.     Ibis 
He  performed ;  and,  as  vegetables  are  dif- 
ferent in  their  natures,  and  require  difierent 
food,  these  strata  would. and  did  provide 
vegetable  mould  or  food  genial  to  eveiy 
variety  which  He  created.    Thus  was  the 
foundation  of  vegetable  food  laid  before  the 
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klflt  tbemsdTes  were  called  into  ex- 
station  itself  now  claims  our  attention. 
k,  what  is  the  principle  or  moving 
if  vegetation  ?  We  can  only  answer, 
ii  one  of  the  invisible  agents  created 
)bun,  through  which  He  governs, 
the  ages  of  time,  certain  portions  of 
matter,  and  induces  certain  motions, 
produce  certain  forms  from  com- 
as of  atoms,  similar  each  to  each  in 
ioD.  The  forms  of  vegetables  by 
iDcy,  in  every  age,  are  preserved  so 
IjTy  that  the  product  of  the  seed 
3S  it  distinctly  to  be  the  legitimate 
or  of  the  parent  stock.  Elohim 
Doed,  Let  the  earth  germinate!  It 
y  germinated;  and,  in  perpetuity, 
germinated  to  this  hour,  hale  and 
,  it  gives  out  note  of  germination 
L  a  long  futurity.  The  principle,  or 
:  cause  of  vegetation,  has  been  by 
phera  denominated  the  vegetative 
But  as  the  great  Creator,  by  omui- 
power,  raised  each  vegetable  perfect 
Uiifd  day,  the  processes  of  vegetation 
considered  under  the  head  of  seeds, 
classification  of  vegetables  must  now 
ndered.  First,  we  have  tender 
Mcondly,  grass ;  thirdly,  fruit-trees ; 
f  forest-trees;  and,  fifthly,  seeds, 
ifident,  •  that  by  vegetables  is  here 

vegetable  world— each  plant  nnd  tree, 
B  the  fair  cedar  on  the  craggy  brow 
ireeping  moss." 

behold  these  vegetables,  the  handy- 
of  Him  whose  omnificent  Word 
into  being  worlds,  and,  while  yet 
clothed  them  with  the  fairest  forms 
nind  could  ^cy,  or  the  eye  of  man 
to  dwell  upon ;  and,  lo,  on  scanning 
xidies  duly  organized,  with  vessels 
riae  around  us,  live  their  hour,  and 
!ty  midst  their  death,  uprise  and  live 
blooming  their  fragrance  to  the 
breeze,  and  hue  to  hue,  in  verdant 
NUB  rearing;  endless  in  variety  of 
I  fbrm,  we 

Bm  dyinff  vegetables  life  sustain, 
See  life  aissolving  vegetate  again." 

ler  grass  is  the  first  vegetable,  ac- 
■  lo  the  classification  of  the  inspired 
;  and  to  this  we  must  attend  in  the 
itance.  Grass  is  literally  a  tender 
le;  its  vessels  and  its  shoots  are  of 
eiture,  being  highly  succulent  These 
lances  richly  qualify  it  for  its 
I  uses:  for,  in  ver.  30  of  this 
,  Elohim  bestowed  these  vegetables 
16  animals  for  food.  Being  tender, 
Ih  ci  grazing  animals  bite  off  the 


shoots  of  grass  with  ease;  with  equal  ease 
masticate  them,  and  thus  with  delight  fill 
their  maws  widi  nutritive  matter,  easy  of 
digestion,  and  genial  to  the  animal  frame. 
The  abundance  of  grass  upon  rich  and  well- 
watered  soils  is  proverbial;  for,  although 
minute  as  a  single  plant,  it  spreads  over  the 
sur&ce  of  a  meadow  so  completely,  that  no 
portion  of  the  soil  beneath  it  can  be  dis- 
cerned. The  varieties  of  grass  are  numerous ; 
and  the  rich  verdures  of  the  meads  below, 
form  a  beautiful  parallel  with  the  grand 
azure  of  the  towering  firmament  on  high. 
The  varieties  of  the  grasses  correspond  witli 
the  varieties  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
prosper;  hence,  on  one  soil  are  fed  the 
fattest  sheep  and  beeves ;  on  another,  the 
choicest  venison;  here  is  produced  the 
finest  butter,  and  there  the  richest  cheese ; 
while  every  other  grade  in  animation  finds 
a  place  where  the  grasses  are  most  genial  to 
its  frame ;  and,  delighting  in  the  bounty  of 
Divine  Providence,  it  feeds  and  gambols, 
fraught  with  joy.  Even  amidst  the  arid 
sands  and  the  barren  rocks,  vre  behold,  ever 
and  anon,  the  germing  grass,  and  hail  its 
presence  in  these  solitudes  with  rapture. 

We  must  next  consider  the  herbs.  It  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is 
here  intended  by  the  grasses  and  the  herbs ; 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  £cc.,  rank  with  the 
grasses,  having,  like  them,  simple  leaves 
and  other  conformities  thereto,  while  even 
clover  and  other  similar  plants,  although 
often  called  by  the  name  of  grasses,  belong 
properly  to  another  class,  according  to 
Linnseus  and  others.  But  Linneus  is  out 
of  the  question  in  this  classification ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  herbaceous  plants  dP  every 
description  were  here  intended,  from  the 
mint  and  cummin  to  the  browsed  shrub 
varieties,  too  numerous  for  the  narrow 
limits  of  these  essays  to  dwell  upon  in 
detail.  They  were  given  to  animals  for 
food ;  and  while  the  sheep  and  beeves 
eagerly  crop  the  grasses,  the  goats  and 
deer,  as  well  as  other  animals,  with  equal 
zest  browse  the  succulent  leaves  of  shrabs 
and  plants  more  hardy  than  the  tender 
grass. 

Fruit-trees  now  claim  our  attention .  Nu- 
merous, indeed,  are'  the  varieties  of  fruit- 
bearing  plants,  which  the  great  Creator 
called  into  existence  on  this  day  of  creation. 
From  the  small  bilberry  shrub  to  the  tower, 
ing  pear-tree,  and  from  the  creeping  straw- 
berry to  the  vine  and  fig-tree,  exuberant 
clusters  of  rich  and  luscious  fruits  invite 
the  palates  of  men  and  animals,  luxuriantly 
regaling  the  eye  as  they  bloom,  as  they 
bear,  as  they  ripen  amidst  the  solar  rays,  and 
as  they  are  ranged  in  stores  for  the  coming 
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seaaoDS  of  frost  and  barrenness.  We  behold 
these  on  every  hand,  we  class  them  under 
distinguishing  heads,  and  we  eannot  but 
admire  the  wisdom  which  called  them 
forth,  and  the  power  which,  having  sus- 
tain^ their  vegetation  through  the  ages  of  all- 
corroding  time,  gives  them  to  us  the  boon  of 
Providence,  fresh  as  on  the  day  of  creation, 
every  season.  "  All  Thy  works  shall 
praise  Thee,  O  Jehovah;  and  Thy  saints 
shall  bless  Thee.  They  shall  speak  of  the 
glory  of  Thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  Thy 

S>wer ;  to  make  known  to  the  sons  of  men 
is  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious  majesty 
of  His  kingdom.  Thy  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  Thy  dominion 
throughout  all  ages/' 

We  have  at  length  arrived  at  forest  trees ; 
and  these,  with  every  propriety,  may  be 
deemed  the  vast  of  vegetation.  To  behold 
a  forest  stored  with  trees,  towering  in  close 
continuity,  fraught  with  foliaged  grandeur, 
like  the  crowning  domes  of  massive  tem- 
ples, stretching  league  to  league,  from 
vales  beneath,  up  to  the  mountain-top,  one 
mass  of  life,  vigorous,  and  blooming  in 
tints  of  verdant  hue ;  who  can  refrain 
from  wondering  awe,  at  this  sublime  ?  Yea, 
who  can  fail  to  praise  Him  who  these 
ordained  ?  To  classify  and  enumerate  the 
grasses,  herbs,  and  trees,  on  this  day  formed, 
would  be  to  multiply  and  fill  our  papers 
with  titles  and  names  of  art,  well  for  the 
scientific  ear,  but,  for  the  multitude,  dry  in 
the  extreme ;  from  this,  therefore,  we  must 
refrain,  and  pass  on  to  seeds. 

At  every  step  in  the  progression  of 
creation  we  approach  something  new ;  and, 
to  this  moment,  nothing  has  appeared  of 
deeper  interest  than  the  reproduction  of  a 
vegetable  from  its  own  seed ;  which  seed, 
in  comparison  with  the  vegetable  it  repro- 
duces, is  so  minute,  that  it  becomes  matter 
of  wonder,  how  the  rudiments  of  its  future 
product  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  crowded 
into  so  small  a  compass  without  total  de- 
struction to  vegetable  life.  But  so  He 
ordained  who  created  and  formed  the 
universe  and  all  things  contained  therein; 
and  to  this  day,  as  at  the  beginning,  amidst 
our  wonder,  it  stands  fiaist.  The  structure 
of  plants  is  admirably  calculated  for  every 
purpose  intended  by  the  great  Creator  in 
calling  them  into  existence.  We  behold 
roots,  furnished  with  fibres,  to  penetrate,  and 
receive,  and  secrete  the  aqueous  products  of 
the  soil  on  the  earth's  surface;  we  view 
stems,  knotted  glands  and  branches,  fitted 
to  receive  these  secretions,  concoct  and 
convey  them  forvrard  to  the  interior  and 
extremities  of  the  plant,  in  order  at  once  to 
increase    its    volume    and    replenish    the 


waste  of  its  sabstaooe;  while  leaves, 
waving  to  every  breeze,  aloft,  around) 
spread  out  their  fibrous  organs  to  the 
atmosphere,  courting  its  gases  and  vapoon, 
and  ever  in  motion,  like  gills  or  lungs, 
circulate  these  throughout  the  branches  and 
the  trunk,  and  concocting  them  with  and  in 
aid  of  the  secretions  from  beneath.  Around 
the  stem  we  behold  the  bark,  outward,  to 
shield  the  plant,  strong  and  ligneous ;  and 
inward,  moist  and  succulent,  to  retain  the 
sap,  and  prevent  it  from  exuding  into 
waste;  within  this  appear  the  sap.vessds, 
conveying  up  those  concoctions,  while  air. 
vessels  (in  small  plants,  mere  capiUaiy 
tubes)  lend  their  aid ;  and  tlie  whole  procesi 
of  vegetation,  unimpeded,  vegetates  the 
plant  into  the  fulness  of  its  growth. 

A  seed  is  a  plant  folded  up.    We  per- 
ceive  this  with  the  naked  eye,  on  examining 
the  kernel  of  a  walnut;  and,  by  the  help  of 
a  microscope,  we  discern  this  in  smaller 
seeds.    The  vegetation  of  a  plant,  there- 
fore, from  a  seed,  is  the  enlargement  of  all 
its  parts,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already 
dwelt  upon.    Amidst  the  changing  seasons 
of  this  sphere,  tlie  efibrts  of  vegetation  are 
incessantly  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
this    one  object — the    production   of  the 
seed ;  and  no  sooner  is  this  effected,  tlnan 
the  same  efforts,  running  a  similar  round, 
are   directed    to    the  production  of  seed 
again.    This  is  the  case  in  mature  plants 
from  year  to  year ;  and,  but  for  the  torpor 
of  winter,  would,  without  cessation,  be  the 
case  throughout  vegetation  continually ;  but 
when  the  bud  is  projected  from  the  plant, 
the  chilling  winter  arrests  its  progress,  and 
the  projected  bud  serves  for  wmter-quarters 
to    the    foliaged    beauty   of   the    ensuing 
summer,  ready  to  burst  forth  amidst  the 
genial  warmth    of  spring,  instead   of  its 
coming  forth  at  the  moment.     In  annual 
plants,  the  efforts  of  vegetation,  from  the 
moment  the  seed  is  sown,  are  directed  to 
reproduce    seed;    and    the   moment    the 
seed  is  ripe,  the  effort  ceases,  and  these 
plants  decay,  and  ultimately  die.    TTie  bad, 
the  blossom,  the  flower,  the  firuit,  and  all 
the  splendid    paraphernalia    of   vegetable 
grandeur,  are  about  the  seed,  as  if  to  adorn 
its  bed,  and  minister  to  its  birth,  crowning 
it  the  heir  and  lord  of  vegetation. 

The  vital  principle  in  vegetation  main- 
tains therein  a  temperature  higher  than  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  it  in  winter, 
and  lower  in  summer.  This  has  been 
proved  by  repeated  experiments.  This 
equilibrium  of  temperature  is  minBtered 
unto  by  the  peculiar  fermentation  of  die 
vegetable  mould  in  which  the  roots  are 
planted,  by  the  gases  and  vapours  of  the 
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ere»  and  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  for 
elight  in  light,  and  their  health  is 
I  by  abs^ce  therefrom.  The 
och  predominate  in  vegetables  are 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen;  and  from 
It  specific  gravity  of  carbon  in 
rilh  oxygen,  compared  with  other 
r  the  atmosphere,  these  gases  are 
Dd  in  abundance  within  and  upon 
h's  sarfiace,  and  there  they  come 
oessant  contact  with  vegetation. 
lie  temperature  of  a  vegetable  is 

or  raised  beyond  a  certain  point, 
lakes  place,  and  a  continuance  of 
tfcumstance  produces  death.  This 
y  true  of  secKls  as  of  plants.  That 
liable  temperature  exists  in  seeds, 
iie  effect  of  latent  heat,  is  evinced 

circumstance  of  their  becoming 
bf  contact  with  each  other,  more 
lan  other  substances  ;  for,  if  wheat, 
K  other  grain  or  seed,  laid  in  heaps, 
xequently  thrown  about,  heat  and 
itioa  take  place,  and  the  whole 
comes  putrid. 

mmense  number  of  acorns,  or  seeds 
d  by  a  single  oak,  during  its  vege- 
istenoe,  is  beyond  calculation  ;  and 
of  other  plants  and  trees.  And 
t  millions  c^  these  seeds  to  perish, 

vegetating  at  all,  the  whole  sur- 

the  earth  would,  in  a  few  suc- 
f  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  sustaining 
Mit,  in  their  decay  and  death,  they 
,  like  other  manures,  to  the  living 

tables  are  not  only  produced  by 
mi  frequently  reproduced  by  off- 
ioin  their  roots,  by  cuttings  or  by 
om  their  substances;  and  it  is 
ing  to  behold  how  vigorously  they 
iw,  and  by  shoots  from  stools,  on 
IS  being  detached  therefrom.  Yet 
«  tlie  prolific  medium  which  pre- 
es,  to  a  degree  beyond  all  com- 
with  all  the  rest.    How  astonishing 

minute  a  substance  as  a  seed 
vegetate  into  a  large  tree,  producing 

oi  similar  seeds;  and  that  each 
B  should  produce  its  millions  in 
on,  from  age  to  age ;  and  that,  on 
e  of  six  thousand  years,  the  vitality 
tation,  unimpaired,  should  produce, 
reduce,  from  seed  to  seed,  with  the 
leigy  which  actuated  it  during  the 
s  ^  the  world !  But  Elohim  pro. 
I,  **  Let  the  earth  germinate  on 
I  day  of  creation ;  and,  on  smelling 
savour,  or  a  savour  of  rest,  after  the 
istntion  of  this  sphere,  he  again  pro- 
ly  **  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed- 
id  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 


summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night, 
shall  not  cease  ;**  and  the  Word  of  Jehovah 
remains  sure;  and  thus  seed  succeeds  to 
seed  in  perpetuity,  and  will,  even  unto  the 
end  of  time. 

Of  this  day  of  creation  it  is  added, 
Elohim  surveyed  the  whole,  and,  behold, 
it  was  beautifully  perfect.  The  evening 
was,  and  the  morning  was,  the  third  day. 

King  Square,  November  26, 1831. 

Wm.  Coldwell. 

(To  be  continued.) 

VARIETIES    IN   HUMAN   FOOD. 

[From  a  Treatise  on  Palmonary  Consumption,  &:c. 
By  John  Murray,  F,  S.  A.,  &o.J 

Our  real  wants  are  few,  but  luxury  has 
made  them  innumerable,  and  almost  every 
thing  that  moves  on  esirth,  in  the  sea,  or 
air,  has  been  put  in  requisition,  and  de- 
voured by  that  omnivorous  animal,  man  ; 
and  though  animal  and  vegetable  life  chiefly 
contributes  to  his  support,  we  are  informed 
by  Humboldt  that  he  discovered  a  tribe  in 
South  America,  the  Ottomaques,  who  sub- 
sisted partially  on  a  species  of  magnesian 
and  aluminous  earth ;  and  we  find,  accord, 
ing  to  Spix  and  Martius,  that  the  natives  of 
the  river  St.  Francisco  also  eat  earth :  the 
soil  there  contains  nitre ;  and  boys  and  girls 
may  be  seen  to  eat  the  whitevirash  of  the 
walls,  and  sometimes  wood,  cloth,  and 
charcoal. 

In  South  America,  indeed,  according  to 
the  same  authorities,  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  life  comes  wrong  to  them,  for  they  eat 
serpents,  lizards,  and  ounces ;  and  Hum- 
boldt has  seen  children  drag  enormous 
centipedes  out  of  their  holes,  and  cranch 
them  up.  The  negro  children  are  as  fond 
of  a  bit  of  rock-salt  as  those  of  England  are 
of  sugar-candy.  The  mere  catalogue  rni- 
sonni  of  substances  used  as  articles  of  food 
or  luxuries  would  occupy  a  volume. 

Cannibals,  or  anthropophagi,  devour  hu- 
man  flesh.  At  Esmeraldi  their  delicate 
morceau  is  a  roasted  monkey.  Puppies, 
on  the  Missouri  and  Mississipi,  are  choice 
food.  Horse  flesh  in  Arabia;  elephant's 
flesh  in  India ;  camel's  flesh  in  Egypt.  The 
pariahs  of  Hindostan,  attracted  by  the  smell 
of  putrid  carrion,  rush  in  crowds  to  dispute 
the  mass  of  corruption  with  the  dogs,  vul- 
tures, and  kites.  The  wild  Bushmen  gene- 
rally devour  their  food  raw.  The  natives 
of  the  Kurulean  islands  are  veiy  partial  to 
bear's  liver.  •  The  Chinese  are  not  scru- 
pulous in  their  choice;  cats,  dogs,  rats, 
serpents,  all  are  pressed  into  their  cuisine, 

Mr.  Dobell,  in  his  Travels  in  Siberia  and 
China,  says,  "  the  Chinese  eat  frogs,  cats,, 
dogs,  and  rats :  they  are  washed  and  pre- 
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pared,  as  if  they  were  the  most  delicate 
food;  and  their  rice  is  always  washed  a 
dozen  times,  before  it  is  boiled."  The 
Kamtschadales  use  the  fat  of  seals  for  oil 
and  butter,  and  are  often  compelled  to  live 
on  fish-oil,  but  they  form  it  into  a  paste  with 
saw-dust,  or  rasped  fibres  of  indigenous 
plants.  When  the  Indians  of  Asia  or  Ame- 
rica take  long  journeys,  and  are  likely  to  be 
destitute  of  provisions,  they  mix  the  juice  of 
tobacco  with  powdered  shells  in  the  form 
of  small  balls ;  and  this  dissolving  in  the 
mouth  allays  the  sensation  of  hunger.  The 
negroes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  often  sub- 
sist entirely  on  gum  arabic ;  and  we  are 
informed  by  Hasselquist,  that  a  caravan  of 
Abyssinians,  on  their  journey  to  Cairo, 
subsisted  for  two  months  on  gum  arabic. 
The  crew  of  a  vessel,  also,  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, were  supported  on  gum  Senegal,  of 
which  article  the  cargo  consisted. 

The  Calmucks  subsist  on  raw  flesh,  and 
they  are  vgly :  this  is  rather  alarming  to 
those  who  follow  their  example,  and  eat 
their  meat  rarcy  as  it  is  termed,  or  half 
cooked,  a  few  degrees  removed  from  briruL 
An  Esquimeaux  dines  on  a  whale  or  a 
walrus :  and  occasionally  their  dinner  con- 
sists of  an  old  sack,  made  of  fish  skins.  We 
were  told  that,  some  years  ago,  when  gas 
was  unknown  as  a  source  of  illumination, 
Russian  sailors,  at  Leith,  made  no  scruple 
to  dip  their  sop,  or  morsel,  into  the  train  oil 
of  the  lamps.  The  Solan  goose  or  gannet 
is  sometimes  cooked  in  ^Scotland,  notwith- 
standing its  effluvium  is  so  overpowering 
that  the  process  cannot  be  risked  in  an 
ordinaiy  kitchen,  but  must  be  conducted 
either  m  an  outhouse,  or  in  the  open  air. 
Veal  must  be  blanched. 

The  following  is  rather  an  odd  bill  of 
^e:  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  French 
sunny,  engaged  in  the  taking  of  Algiers, 
killed  two  snakes  and  a  lion,  which  were 
duly  sent  to  the  floating  Restaurant,  on  the 
following  day.  The  Carte  du  Jour  pre- 
sents the  following  items,  in  consequence  of 
this  supply :  **  filet  de  lion,  saut^  dans  sa 
glace,  matelotte  de  serpens,  boa  a  la  tartare, 
fraise  de  lion  a  la  poulette,  pieds  de  lion 
farcis,  lion  frais^  aux  petits  pois,  &c." 
"We  defy  any  one,"  says  the  author  of 
Transalpine  Memoirs,  "to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  the  Italian  or  French  com- 
pos^es  of  the  cuisine.  At  an  inn,  on  the 
route  from  Sienna  to  Acquapendente,  a 
turkey,  whose  neck  was  wrung  towsurds 
evening,  was  served  up,  disguised  as  bouilli, 
boiled  beef,  as  a  stew  of  turkey,  and  as  a 
quiarter  of  roast  lamb."  Verry,  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  a  celebrated  R^taurateur, 
sports,  if  we  remember  right,  upwards  of 


300  dishes  on  his  Carte  du  Jour ;  a  carte  of 
this  kind,  containing  150  dishes,  being  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  Londoner,  be  inune- 
diately  returned  it,  saying,  it  must  be  a 
mistake,  it  was  a  bill  of  lading. 

The  natives  of  Tonquin,  according  to 
Dampier,  give  their  friends  arrack,  in  which 
snakes  and  scorpions  have  been  infiised. 
The  Lotophagi  lived  on  the  lotus,  while  the 
Ophisophagi,  and  the  Troglodites  lived  on 
serpents.  The  Kalmuc  Tartars  also  feed 
on  snakes,  &c. ;  and  the  Syrians  eat  croco- 
diles. In  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  we  read  of 
a  man  at  Colonia  Agrippina,  whose  favouiv 
ite  dish,  like  that  of  De  la  Lande,  was 
spiders.  Bear's  paws,  birds'  nests,  and 
sea-slug,  are  dainty  bits;  raw  is  esteemed 
superior  to  roast  mutton,  by  the  natives  of 
Thibet.  The  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China 
prefer  rotten  eggs  to  fresh,  so  mudi  so,  that 
putrid  eggs  are  rated  thirty  per  cent  higher 
than  fresh  ones.  Dampier  tells  os,  that 
"  the  Indians  of  the  Bashee  Islands  eat  the 
bodies  of  locusts,"  and  he,  too,  relished  this 
species  of  food.  The  Tonquineie  also 
feed  on  locusts,  which  are  either  fresh  or 
pickled ;  sometimes  broiled  on  coals.  The 
inhabitants  of  Mads^ascar  not  only  eat 
them,  but  prefer  them  to  the  finest  fish. 
Rein-deer,  and  a  kind  of  meal  formed  o£ 
pounded  fish,  are  used  in  Lapland  and 
Iceland ;  brind,  still  quivering  with  life,  in 
Abyssinia;  in  Australia  a  good  fat  grab 
would  be  preferred  to  every  thing  else ;  and 
in  the  West  Indies  a  large  caterpillar,  found 
on  [the  palm,  is  esteemed  a  luxury  ;  while 
the  edible  nest  of  the  Java  swallow  (hirondo 
edulis)  is  so  rich  a  dainty,  that  the  auxiliary 
ingredients  of  the  dish  will  cost  about  t5L 
In  the  Levant,  the  locust  (gryllus  cristata) 
is  sold  in  the  market  as  a  chief  article  oJF 
diet. 

In  all  these  things  the  continent  of  Europe 
is  not  a  whit  behind  the  rest  of  the  worki, 
and  displays  feats  which  may  well  excite 
our  "  special  wonder."  Passing  over  such 
dainties  as  satuer  craut,  olla  podrida,  caviar^ 
&c.,  France  dresses  up  frogs  and  snails, 
con  amore.  Frogeries,  and  even  Viperies, 
are  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  mansions  of 
the  noblesse.  The  quantities  of  frogs  we 
have  seen  in  some  of  the  markets  on  the 
continent  have  excited  in  us  the  utmost 
surprise :  in  the  market  of  Auxerre  we  bad 
the  curiosity  to  inquire  the  price  of  snails 
(hehx  promatia,)  and  found  them  rated  at 
three  francs  (2s.  6d.)  per  100;  not  long 
ago,  indeed,  seven  snails  were  chai^ged  a 
franc  at  an  inn  in  Germany.,  la  Italy  we 
have  been  served  up  the  pholas,  edUmtSf 
sepia,  &c.,  while  "  mine  host"  at  Tenacioa 
asks  his  guest  wliether  lie  prefers  tke  eelof 
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the  hedge  or  that  of  the  river*  The  astro- 
nomer de  la  Lafide  was  remarkably  fond  oT 
Vpaden,  and  would  chuckle  them  up  sans 
urknonie  whenever  they  came  in  his  way ; 
and  a  young  lady,  too,  had  a  particular 
predilectioD  in  that  way. 

We  conceive,  however,  that  Great  Britain 
in  these   excellencies  fix  transcends    her 
continental  neighbours :  not  to  mention  the 
'  braxy**  of  Scotland,  which  is  putrid  mut- 
ton, the   sheep  having  died  of  the   rot, 
it  is  notorious  that  game  and  venison  are 
seldom  relished  till  it  is  "high,"  or,    in 
honest  and  feithfiil  language,  till  it  is  a  mass 
of  putrefoction,  and  disengaging  in  abun- 
dance one  of  the  most  septic  poisons  the 
chemist  knows  of;  in  numerous  cases  it  is 
1  mass  of  life  and  motion,  the  offspring  of 
intridity.    Mr.  Hunter,  however,  says  that 
''boiled  and  roasted,  and  eyen putrid  meat, 
is  easier  of  digestion  than  raw;"  so  that 
these  would-be  epicures,  who  take  their  food 
after  the  manner  of  Abyssinians,  do  violence 
to  this  precept,  while  &ey  who  take  putrid 
(in  common  parlance  high)  game,  as  inte-- 
nerated  (as  it  is  called)  meat,  i.  e.  on  the 
verge  of  putrefaction,  are  but  a  step  re- 
moved.   It  is  tnily  astonishing  what  the 
resfnratory  organs  of  some  individuals  can 
withstand.    We    remember   having  been 
onee  at  an  inn  in  Derbyshire,  in  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  **  commercial  room," 
when  a  dinner  was  brought  in  for  a  *'  tra- 
fdler"  about  four  hours  later  than  we  should 
sdeot  for  that  meal ;  game  was  one  of  the 
didies,  and  so  horrid  was  its  putrescence, 
that,  lad  we  not  thrown  up  the  window  and 
made  our  escape,  we  should  certainly  have 
fallen  a  victim — at  least  temporarily ;  but 
the  eipenments  of  Dopuytren,  Chausier, 
and  Thenard,  are  quite  conclusive. 

Though  we  know  not  that  the  monstrous, 
sized  hver  of  the  goose,  an  effect  of  disease, 
has  yet  (bund  its  way  into  the  English 
cuitine ;  all  the  rack  and  the  ingenuity  of 
craelty  and  torture  have  been  exhausted,  to 
supply  the  cravings  of  a  depraved  and  de- 
gnned  appetite,  and  one  which  human 
nature  might  well  be  ashamed  of:  the  bull 
may  be  no  longer  '^  baited  "  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  pigs  are  still  whipped  to  death ; 
iobsteis  are  boiled  alive ;  cod  are  crimped ; 
and  eels  are  skinned,  writhing  in  agony ; 
not  to  mention  geese,  which  are  duly  nailed 
to  the  floor  by  their  webbed  feet,  that  they 
may  repose  and  fatten ;  turkeys  are  cram- 
med, and  finally  bled  to  death  under  the 
tongue;  hares  are  hunted,  and  die  in 
fevqnd  inflammation,  or,  it  may  be,  duly 
inoculated  witii  the  poison  of  hydrophobia, 
from  dogs  excited  to  madness  by  the 
chaoe.    Now  all  these  practised  cruelties, 


though  they  may  blanch  the  cod-fish,  or 
tinge  the  lobster  with  ruby,  excite  inflam- 
matory action  in  the  animal  suffering 
them,  and  inflamed  surfaces  evolve  morbid 
or  poisonous  matter. 

PRETENDED    MIRACLE   AT   CALAIS. 
(Strype*8  Life  of  Cnmmer,  Vol;  i.  p.  125.  A.D,  1536.) 

The  following  curious  circumstance  is  re- 
corded of  Sir  John  Butler,  who  was  the 
King's  Commissary  in  Calais,  a.d.  1536. 

This  man  was  apprehended,  and  bound 
by  sui*eties  not  to  pass  the  gates  of  the 
town,  upon  the  accusation  of  two  soldiers, 
that  he  should  say,  in  contempt  of  the 
corporal  presence,  that  ^*  if  the  sacrament 
of  tne  altar  be  flesh,  blood,  and  bone,  then 
there  is  good  aqua  vita  at  John  Spice's :" 
where  probably  it  was  very  bad.  This 
Butler,  and  one  Smith,  were  soon  after 
brought  by  piu^uivants  into  England ;  and 
there  brought  before  the  privy  council  in 
the  star-chamber,  for  sedition  and  heresy, 
(which  were  charges  ordinarily  laid  against 
me  professors  of  the  gospel  in  those  times,} 
and  thence  sent  to  the  Fleet ;  and  brought 
soon  after  to  Bath  Place :  there  sitting, 
Clark,  bishop  of  Bath,  Sampson,  bishop 
of  Chichester,  and  Reps,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, the  king's  commissioners. 

And  no  wonder  he  met  with  these  trou- 
bles ;  for  he  had  raised  up  the  hatred  of 
the  friars  of  Calais  against  him,  by  being  a 
discoverer  and  destroyer  of  one  of  their 
gross  religious  cheats.  There  had  been 
great  talk  of  a  miracle  in  St.  Nicholas' 
church,  for  the  conviction  of  men ;  that  the 
wafer,  after  consecration,  was  indeed  turned 
into  the  body,  flesh,  and  bones  of  Christ. 
For  in  a  tomb  in  that  church,  representing 
the  sepulchre,  there  were  lying  upon  a 
marble  stone  three  hosts  sprinklea  with 
blood,  and  a  bone  representmg  some  mi- 
racle. This  miracle  was  in  writing,  with  a 
pope's  bull  of  pardon  annexed  to  those,  I 
suppose,  who  should  visit  that  church. 
There  was  also  a  picture  of  the  resurrection, 
bearing  some  relation  to  this  miracle. 

This  picture  and  story,  Damplin,  (a  good 
and  pious  preacher  there,)  freely  spoke 
a^nst  in  one  of  his  sermons,  saying,  that 
"  it  was  but  an  illusion  of  the  French  be- 
fore Calais  was  English.^'  Upon  this  ser- 
mon, (the  king  also  having  ordered  the 
taking  away  all  superstitious  shrines,)  there 
came  a  commission  to  the  lord  deputy  of 
Calais,  to  this^  Sir  John  Butler,  the  arch, 
bishop's  commissary,  and  one  or  two  more, 
that  they  should  search  whether  this  were 
true,  and,  if  they  found  it  not  so,  that  im- 
mediately the  shrine  should  be  plucked 
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down :  aod  so  it  was.  For,  breaking  up  a 
stone  in  the  comer  of  the  tomb,  instead  of 
the  three  hosts,  the  blood  and  the  bone, 
they  found,  soldered  in  the  cross  of  the 
marble  lying  under  the  sepulchre,  three 
plain  white  counters,  which  they  had  painted 
like  unto  hosts,  and  a  bone  that  is  in  the 
tip  of  a  sheep's  tail.  Vm  DampUn  shewed 
the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  unto  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  after  that,  they  were  sent  to  the 
King  br  the  lord  deputy.  But  this  so 
angered  the  friars  and  their  creatures,  that 
it  cost  Damplin  his  life,  and  commissaiy 
Butler  much  trouble,  and  the  loss  of  his 
office. 


CURIOUS  ANECDOTE  OF  CRANMER  S  BIBLE. 
(Strype's  lift  of  Craomer,  Vol.  i.  p.  91.  A  D,  1538.) 

This  translation  of  the  Bible  being  pub- 
lished in  1538,  was  received  with  great  joy 
by  the  people.  Ail  classes  read  it,  or  had 
it  read  to  them.  One  William  Maldon, 
happening  to  be  in  the  company  of  John 
Fox,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Fox  being  veiy  inquisitive 
after  those  that  suffered  for  religion  in  the 
former  reign,  asked  him,  if  he  knew  any 
that  were  persecuted  for  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  be  might  add  it  to  his 
book  of  martjTTs;  he  told  him,  he  knew  one 
that  was  whipped  by  his  own  father,  in 
king  Henry's  reign  for  it.  And  when  Fox 
was  very  inquisitive  who  he  was,  and  what 
was  his  name,  he  confessed  it  was  himself: 
and  upon  his  desire  he  wrote  out  all  the 
circumstances ;  namely,  that  when  the 
kmg  had  alloimed  the  Bible  to  be  set  forth 
to  be  read  in  all  churches,  immediately 
several  poor  men  in  the  town  of  Chelmsford, 
in  Essex,  where  his  &ther  lived,  and  he 
was  bom,  bought  a  New  Testament,  and 
on  the  Sundays  sat  reading  of  it  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  church:  many  woukl 
flodL  about  them  to  hear  their  reading ;  and 
he  among  the  rest,  being  then  but  fifteen 
years  old,  came  every  Sunday  to  hear  the 
glad  and  sweet  tidings  of  the  gospeL  But 
his  father  observing  it  once,  angrily  fetched 
him  away,  and  would  have  him  to  say  the 
Latin  matin  with  him,  which  grieved  him 
much.  And  as  he  returned  at  other  times 
to  hear  the  Scripture  read,  liis  fiither  still 
would  fetch  him  away.  Tins  put  him  upon 
the  thoughts  of  leaiwng  to  read  English,  so 
that  he  might  read  the  New  Testament  him- 
self, which,  when  he  had  by  diligence 
eifemJ,  he  and  his  father's  apprentice 
boQght  a  New  Testament,  joining  their 
itocis together;  and  to  conceal  it,  laid  it 
mdtr  Ibe  bed-^nw,  and  le^  it  at  oonve- 


One  night,  his  fether  being  aslfl^,  be 
and  his  mother  chanced  to  diaooane  con- 
cerning the  crucifix,  and,  kaeeliBg  down  to 
it,  and  knocking  on  the  breait^  then  need, 
and  holding  up  the  hands  to  ity<  when  it 
came  by  in  procesuon :  this  be  told  his 
mother  was  pUun  idolatry^  and  against  the 
commandment  of  God,  where,  be-  saith, 
^  Thou  shalt  not  make  any  graven  image, 
nor  bow  down  to  it,  nor  wondiip  iL^  His 
mother,  enraged  at  him  for  this,  said, 
''Wilt  thou  not  worship  the  crass,  whidi 
was  about  thee  when  thoa  wect  ohnsieoed, 
and  must  be  laid  on  thee  when  thou  art 
dead  V*  In  this  heat  the  mother  and  soa 
departed,  and  went  to  their  beds..  The 
sum  of  this  evening's  conference  she  pM- 
sently  repeated  to  her  husband,  who,  hat- 
ing heard  with  astonishmenf,  and  bqitiBg 
in  fury  against  his  son,  for  denying  wenbip 
to  be  due  to  the  cross,  arose  up  foithwitk, 
and  going  into  his  son's  dutmb^,  like  a 
mad  zealot,  taking  him  by  the  hair  of  \m 
head  with  both  his  hands,  polled  him  out 
of  the  bed,  and  whipped  him  unmeraifi%. 
And  when  the  young  man  bote  this  bei^ 
ing,  as  he  related,  with  a  kind  of  joy,  con- 
sidering it  was  for  Christ's  sake,  and  shsd 
not  a  tear ;  *  his  fether  seeing  thaty  wss 
more  enraged,  and  ran  down  and  iptohtd 
an  halter,  and  put  it  about  his  necfct^sayisg 
he  would  hang  him.  Ai  length,  widi  BBuch 
entreaty  and  bother,  he  was  left  ahaetf 
dead. — J  extract  tkisfntm  th* 
Fox's  MSS. 


MI RACULOUS  CBUCIFIX, TEMP.  ELIZABETH, 

A.  D.  1559. 
(Strype^s  Life  of  Archlmhap  PMkar,  voLi  9.00.) 

At  the  coming  of  the  earl  of  Sussex  ialo 
Ireland,  who  was  lately  sent  over  by  the 
queen  as  her  lieutenant  there,  the  Ikany  ms 
sung  in  English  at  Christ's  clMiiGh,iii  Dab- 
lin.  This  gave  great  offence  to  smne  of  the 
popish  zeak>ts,  reckoning  aiight,  thst  die 
use  of  the  mass  was  in  dan^  of  basg 
laid  aside  in  that  cathedraL  Somcdiiag, 
therefore,  was  to  be  done,  now  or  never, 
to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  dd  saper- 
stition ;  and  a  miracle  was  to  be  shews  is 
the  said  church  the  next  Sunday,  when  the 
lord-lieutenant,  the  archbishop,  and  the  nst 
of  the  privy  council  were  there  at  serfioe. 

There  was  in  that  cathedral  an  imsge  ef 
Christ  in  marble,  standing  with  a  seed  is 
his  hand,  and  the  crown  of  tboms  on  Us 
bead.  And  while  service  was  saying  beferc 
this  great  assembly,  blood  was  seen  to  lu 
through  the  crevices  of  the  crown  of  ihoras, 
trickling  down  the  feoe  of  the  enicilx: 
the  people  did  not  peiceife  it  al  the  feat; 
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theiefioiey  some  -who  were  in  the  fraud, 
died  out  to  one  anothery  and  bade  tbem 
see  how  our  Savioar's  image  sweat  blood  I 
Whereat,  several  of  the  commoD  people 
£b11  down,  with  their  beads,  in  their  hands, 
and  prayed  to  the  image.    Vast  numbers 
flocked  to  the  sight ;  and  one  person  pre- 
sent (who,  indeed,  was  the  contriver,  and 
formerly  belonged    to   the   priory  of  this 
cathedral)  told  the  people  the  cause;  viz. 
that  he  could  not  choose  hut  sweat  bloody 
nAUst  heresy  was  then  come  into  the  church. 
The  confusion  hereupon  was  so  great,  that 
the  assembly  broke  up;  but  the  people 
still  fell  upon  their  knees,  thumping  their 
bfeasts;  and,  particularly,  one  of  the  al- 
dermen, and  mayor  of  the  city,  whose  name 
i*as  Sedgrave,  and  who  had  been  at  the 
En^ish  service,  drew  forth  his  beads,  and 
pn^red  with   the  rest  before  the   image, 
ihe  lord  Sussex,  and   those  of  the  privy 
cooDcil,  hastened  out  of  the  choir,  fearing 
some  harm. 

But  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  being  dis- 
pleased, caused  a  form  to  be  brought  out 
of  the  choir,  and  bade  the  sexton  of  the 
church  to  stand  thereon,  and  to  search  and 
wash  the  image,  and  see  if  it  would  bleed 
aficsh. .  The  man  soon  perceived  the  cheat, 
observing  a  sponge  within  the  hollow  of 
the  image's  bead.  This  sponge  one  Leigh, 
some  time  a  monk  of  this  cathedral,  had 
soaked  in  a  bowl  of  blood ;  and,  early  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, placed  the  said  sponge,  so  swollen 
and  h^vy  with  blood,  over  the  image's 
head,  within  the  crown ;  and  so,  by  little 
and  little,  the  blood  soaked  through  upon 
the  &ce.  The  sponge  was  presently  brought 
down,  and  shewn  to  these  worshippers, 
who  began  to  be  ashamed;  and  some  of 
tbem  cursed  fother  Leigh,  who  was  soon 
discovered,  and  three  or  four  others  that 
had  been  the  contrivers  with  him. 

The  archbishop  the  next  Sunday  preached 
in  the  same  church,  before  the  lord*Iieu- 
tenant,  and  the  council,  upon  2  Thess. 
ii.  11:  ''God  shall  send  them  strong  de- 
lusions, that  they  should  believe  a  lie ;" 
eiposing  the  cheats,  who  openly  stood 
thoe,  with  father  Leigh,  upon  a  table  be- 
fore the  pulpit,  with  their  hands  and  legs 
tied,  ana  their  crime  written  on  their 
bniMts ;  this  punishment  they  suffered  three 
Suods^fs,  were  imprisoned  for  some  time, 
and  barushed  the  realm.  This  converted 
above  one  hundred  persons,  who  swore  they 
would  never  hear  mass  more.  The  image 
was  shortly  after,  removed,  to  the  very  great 
joy  of  all  parties ;  and  little  was  afterwards 
h«ud  of  this  miracle,  except,  as  a  bye  word, 
or  an  object  of  contempt. 

2d.  series,  vo,  16.-^vol.  ir. 


SBITISH  association  FOR  THE  ADV A V  CE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE,  HELD  AT  YORK, 
THIRD  DAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1831. 

NO.  III. 

(Continued  from  p.  34.) 

Lord  Milton  took  the  chair  on  this  day 
about  one  o'clock,  and  a  considerable  time 
was  occupied  in  examining  propositions  and 
settling  arrangements.  Mr.  ilobison  then 
proceeded  to  read  Dr.  Brewster's  paper,  in 
which  a  general  view  was  taken  of  the 
prepress  of  the  science  of  mineralogy ;  and, 
to  the  four  systems  now  received  by 
mineralogists,  he  proposed  to  add  a  fifth, 
viz.  the  Composite  system,  as  combining  a 
species  of  crystalline  structures  not  included 
under  the  other  heads. — A  scientific  de- 
scription was  given  of  all  the  orders  into 
which  the  system  would  be  divided. 

Mr.  Phillips  next  read  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  on  the  philo- 
sophical  character  of  Dr.  Priestley.  In  this 
paper  a  view  of  the  state  of  chemistry,  at  the 
period  when  Dr.  Priestley  began  his  labours, 
was  given ;  also,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
his  chemical  studies  were  traced.  His  dis- 
coveries and  investigations,  in  the  field  of 
chemistry,  were  shewn  to  have  outstripped 
all  others  in  the  same  pursuit.  That  his 
mind  was  gifted  with  powers  far  above  the 
average  of  common  individuals;  and, 
though  some  of  his  analogies  were  un. 
founded  and  visionary,  yet  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified  to  advance  chemical  know- 
ledge in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  was 
mentioned,  that  though  Dr.  Heniy  is  an 
admirer  of  Dr.  Priestley,  he  freely  pointed 
out  the  defects  in  his  philosophical  character ; 
and  shewed  that  many  of  them  arose  from 
his  warmth  of  temperament,  which,  though 
unfit  for  strict  and  severe  analysis,  was  the 
mainspring  of  his  eager  pursuit  of  science. 
In  no  one  instance  haa  he  been  guilty  of 
misstating,  or  even  colouring,  a  fact,  to 
support  an  hypothesis,  and  was  never  guilty 
of  neglecting  the  tnith.  Dr.  Henry  vin- 
dicated the  claim  of  Dr.  Priestley,  as  an 
original  discoverer,  against  some  insinua- 
tions and  charges  of  M.Victor  Cousin,  who 
had  ascribed  some  of  his  principal  dis- 
coveries to  a  French  origin. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  appointed  time, 
the  rooms  of  the  museum  were  thrown  open. 
No  ladies'  tickets  were  issued,  on  account  of 
Dr.  Camidge's  concert ;  but  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  who  preferred  philosophy  to 
musiiC,  assembled  in  the  theatre,  when  a 
very  interesting  lecture  on  the  Microscope, 
illustrated  by  experiments,  was  read  by 
Mr.  R.  Potter,  jun, ;  Mr.  Phillips  also  read 
a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brewster, 
upon  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
z  160. — VOL.  xrv. 
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of  minerals,  by  their  colours  being  reflected 
in  oily  through  a  prism.  Dr.  Brewster 
assisted  in  the  elucidation  of  this  lecture ; 
but  we  were  sorry  to  find  him  still  labouring 
under  indisposition. 

Huggate,  Feb,  1832.  T.  R. 


A  BATTLE. 

All  the  avenues  leading  to  the  town  of 
Fuentes  de  Onore  were  tilled  with  French 
troops ;  it  was  occupied  by  our  7l8t  and 
79th  Highlanders,  the  83d,  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  first  and  third  division,  and 
some  German  and  Portuguese  battalions, 
supported  by  the  24th,  45th,  74th,  and 
88tn  British  regiments,  and  the  9th  and 
21  St  Portuguese.  The  ninth  corps,  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  French  army,  ad- 
vanced with  the  characteristic  impetuosity 
of  their  nation,  and,  forcing  down  the  bar- 
riers, which  we  had  hastily  constructed  as  a 
temporary  defence,  came  rushing  on,  and, 
torrent-like,  threatened  to  overwhelm  all 
that  opposed  them.  Every  street,  and 
every  angle  of  a  street,  wei^e  the  different 
theatres  of  the  combatants ;  inch  by  inch 
yfw  gained  and  lost  in  turn.  Whenever 
the  enemy  were  forced  back,  fresh  troops, 
and  fresh  energy  on  the  part  of  their  officers, 
impelled  them  on  again,  and,  towards  mid- 
day, the  town  presented  a  shocking  sight : 
our  Highlanders  lay  dead  in  heaps,  while 
the  other  regiments,  though  less  remarkable 
in  dress,  were  scarcely  so  in  the  number  of 
their  slain.  The  French  grenadiers,  with 
their  immense  caps  and  gaudy  plumes,  lay 
in  piles  of  twenty  and  thirty  together — some 
dead,  others  wounded,  with  barely  strength 
suflident  to  move;  their  exhausted  state, 
and  the  weight  of  dieir  cumbrous  appoint- 
roentst,  making  it  impossible  for  them  to 
crawl  out  of  the  range  of  the  dreadful  fire 
of  grape  and  round  shot  which  the  enemy 
poiwed  into  the  town:  great  numbers 
perished  in  this  way,  and  many  were  press- 
ed to  death  in  the  streets. 

It  WIS  now  half-MSt  twelve  o'clock,  and 
although  the  Freoca  troops  which  formed 
this  attack  had  been  several  times  reii^ 
forced,  ouis  never  had;  neTeitheless,  the 
town  was  still  in  dispute.  Massena,  aware 
of  its  impottance,  and  mortified  at  the  per- 
tmacilT  with  which  it  was  defended,  oi^ 
deied  m  fiesh  column  of  the  ninth  coips  to 
leiulbvee  those  ifacwly  engv^.  Such  m 
sciics  of  ittadcs  coosianlhr  suppcfted  by 
imli  liiM^  icquiied  ciertious  more  dan 
towilbslaiid;  evefveflbit  was  made 
Hw  fiost,  but  eioits^Do  raaCler 
WQSt  laTe  Aetr  Hauls.  Our 
ImI  Wtcn  cfn^3§!ed  iadiis  aue<|ul 


contest  for  apwaids  of  eight  hoars,  the  heat 
viras  moreover  excessive,  and  their  ammu- 
nition vras  neariy  expended.  The  High- 
landers were  driven  to  the  churchyard  at 
the  top  of  the  village,  and  were  fighting 
with  the  French  grenadiers  across  the  tomb- 
stones and  graves;  while  the  9th  French 
light  infantry  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
chapel,  distant  but  a  few  yards  from  our 
line,  and  were  preparing  to  debtmche  upon 
our  centre. 

Lord  Wellington  vi^as  on  the  spot,  and 
surveyed  what  was  passing  with  tnat  im- 
moveable coolness  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable.   The  troops  engaged  in  the  town 
were  nearly  worn  out  in  Ae  contest,  and 
were  about  to  retire,  when  the  88th  re«;i- 
ment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Alexander 
Wallace,  and  directed  by  General  Mackin- 
non,  changed   the  face  of  afiairs.     This 
battalion,  was  ordered  to  advance  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  force  back  the  enemy  fiom 
the  advantageous  ground  of  which  they 
had  possessed  themselves;  it  advanced  in 
column  of  sections,  left  in  front,  in  double 
quick  time,  their  fire-locks  at  the  trafl.   As 
it  passed  down  the  road  leading  to  the 
chapel,  it  was    warmly  cheered   by  the 
troops  that  lay  at  each  side  of  the  vnWf  but 
the  soldiers  made  no  reply  to  this  greeting 
— they  were  placed  in  a  situation  of  great 
distinction,  and  they  felt  it ;  they  were  going 
to  fight,  not  only  under  the  eye  of  their  o^ 
army  and  general,  but  also  in  the  view  of 
every  soldier  in  the  French  anny ;  but,  al- 
though their  feelings  were  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  not  one 
hurrah  responded  to  the  shouts  that  wel- 
comed their  advance, — there  was  no  noise 
or  talking  in  the  ranks,  the  men  stepped 
together  at  a  smart  trot,  as  if  on  a  parade, 
headed  by  their  brave  colonel.    It  so  hap- 
pened, tl»t  the  command  of  the  company 
which  led  this  attack  devolved  upon  me. 

When  we  came  within  sig^t  of  the 
French  9th  regiment,  which  were  drawn 
up  at  the  comer  of  the  chapel,  waiting  for 
us,  I  turned  round  to  look  at  the  men  of 
my  company ;  they  gave  me  a  cheer  that  a 
lapse  of  eiicfateen  years  has  not  made  me 
forget,  and  I  thought  that  that  moment  was 
the  proudest  of  my  life.  Tlie  soldien  did 
not  look  as  men  usually  do  going  into  dose 
fight— pale;  the  trot  down  the  road  had 
brigfatened  their  complexions,  and  Aey 
were  the  picture  of  eveiy  thing  that  a  chosen 
body  of  troops  ought  to  be.  Hie  enemy 
were  not  idle  spec^lois  of  this  movemeDt; 
ther  witnessed  its  commencemenC,  and  die 
reguhiily  with  which  the  advance  was 
cooduded,  made  them  fcaifid  of  the  result 
A  boticiy  of  cighl-poandcis  adriBcedata 
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gallop  to  an  olive-grove  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  hoping,  by  the  effects  of 
its  fire,  to  annihilate  the  88th  regiment,  or, 
at  all  events^  embarrass  its  movements  as 
much  as  possible ;  but  this  battaUon  con* 
tiDued  to  press  on,  joined  by  its  exhausted 
comrades,  and  the  battery  did  little  exe- 
cution. 

On  reaching  the  head  of  the  village,  this 
battalion  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  9th 
regiment,  supported  by  some  hundred  of 
the  Imperial  Guard,  but  it  soon  closed  in 
with  them,  and,  aided  by  the  brave  fellows 
that  had  so  gallantly  fought  in  the  town  all 
the  morning,  drove  the  enemy  through  the 
different  streets  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  at  length  forced  them  into  the  hver 
that  separated  the  two  armies.    Several  of 
our  men  fell  on  the  French  side  of  the 
water.     About  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  grenadiers  of  the  Veteran  Guard,  in  their 
flight,  ran  down  a  street  that  had  been  bar- 
ri^ed  by  us  the  day  before,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  morning's  assault ;  but  their  disappoint- 
ment was  great,  upon  arriving  at  the  bot- 
tom, to  find  themselves  shut  in ; — mistakes 
of  this  kind  will  sometimes  occur,  and 
when  they  do,  the  result  is  easily  imagined, 
^-troops  advancing  to  assault  a  town,  un- 
certain of  success,  or  flushed  with  victory, 
have  no  great  time  to  deUberate  as  to  what 
they  will  do ;  the  thing  is  generally  done  in 
half  the  time  the  deliberation  would  occupy. 
Xn  the  present  instance,  every  man  was  put 
to  death. — Reminiscences  of  a  Subaltern, 


in ASSACRE  OF  THE   MAMELUKES,  BELATED 
BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 

In  Vol.  XI.  of  the  Imperial  Magazine? 
coL  246,  we  gave  an  account  of  this  horrid 
tragedy  torn  Game's  Letters  from  the  East. 
But  the  following  being  more  circum- 
stantial, and  related  by  an  eye-witness, 
we  make  no  apology  for  inserting  it. 

The  chief  of  the  Mamelukes,  with  their 
adherents,  being  assembled,  by  invitation 
from'the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  within  the  citadel 
of  Cairo,  afler  a  time,  according  to  Eastern 
custom,  coffee  was  brought,  and,  last  of 
all,  the  pipes;  but  at  tlie  moment  when 
these  were  presented,  as  if  from  etiquette, 
or  to  leave  his  guests  more  at  their  ease, 
Mahomet  Ali  rose  and  withdrew,  and, 
sending  privately  for  the  captain  of  his 
guard,  gave  orders  that  the  gates  of  the 
citadel  should  be  closed ;  adding,  that  as 
soon  as  Saim  Bey  and  his  two  associates 
should  come  out  for  the  purpose  of  mount- 
ing, they  should  be  fired  upon  till  they 
diopp^y.and  that  at  the  same  signal  tiie 


troops,  posted  throughout  the  fortress,  should 
take  aim  at  every  Mameluke  within  their 
reach ;  while  a  corresponding  order  was 
sent  down  at  the  same  time  to  those  in 
the  town,  and  to  such  even  as  were  en- 
camped without,  round  the  foot  of  the 
fortress,  to  pursue  the  work  of  extermination 
on  all  stragglers  that  they  should  find,  so 
that  not  one  of  the  proscribed  body  might 
escape. 

Saira  Bey,  and  his  two  brothers  in  com* 
mand,  finding  that  the  Pasha  did  not  return 
to  them,  and  being  informed  by  the  at- 
tendants that  he  was  gone  into  his  harem, 
(an  answer  that  precluded  all  further  in- 
quiry,) judged  it  to  be  [time  to  take  their 
departure.  But  no  sooner  did  they  make 
their  appearance  without,  and  were  mount- 
ing their  horses,  than  they  were  suddenly 
fired  upon  from  every  quarter,  and  all 
became  at  once  a  scene  of  confusion,  and 
dismay,  and  horror,  similar  volleys  being 
directed  at  all  the  rest  who  were  collected 
round  and  preparing  to  return  with  them, 
so  that  the  victims  dropped  by  hundreds. 
Saim  himself  had  time  to  gain  his  saddle, 
and  even  to  penetrate  to  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  citadel ;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  for 
he  found  it  closed  like  the  rest,  and  fell 
there,  pierced  with  innumerable  bullets. 
Another  chief,  Amim  Bey,  who  was  the 
brother  of  Elfi,  urged  the  noble  animal 
which  he  rode  to  an  act  of  greater  despe- 
ration, for  he  spurred  him  till  he  made 
him  clamber  upon  the  ramparts,  and,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  than 
to  be  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  drove  him 
to  leap  down  the  precipice,  a  height  that 
has  been  estimated  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet,  or  even  more ;  yet  fortime  so  favoured 
him,  that  though  the  horse  was  killed  in  the 
fall,  the  rider  escaped.  An  Albanian  camp 
was  below,  and  an  ofiicer's  tent  very  near  the 
spot  on  which  he  alighted :  instead  of  shun- 
ning it,  he  went  in,  and  throwing  himself 
on  the  rights  of  hospitality,  implored  that 
no  advantage  might  be  taken  of  him ;  which 
was  not  only  granted,  but  the  ofiicer  offered 
him  protection,  even  at  his  own  peril,  and 
kept  him  concealed  so  long  as  the  popular 
fury  and  the  excesses  of  tlie  soldiery  con- 
tinued. 

Of  the  rest  of  that  devoted  number,  thus 
shut  up  and  surrounded,  not  one  went 
out  alive  ;  and  even  of  those  who  had  qui- 
etly remained  in  the  town,  but  very  few 
found  means  to  elude  the  active  and  greedy 
search  that  was  made  after  them,  a  high 

Erice  being  set  upon  every  Mameluke's 
ead  that  should  be  brought.  All  Cairo 
was  filled  with  waitings  and  lamentations ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  confusion  and  horrors  of 
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that  day  are  indescribable,  fornot  the  Ma^ 
nelukes  alone,  but  others  also,  in  many 
instances,  wholly  anconnected  with  them, 
either  from  mistake,  or  from  malice,  or  for 
plunder,  were  indiscriminately  seized  on, 
and  put  to  death;  so  that,  great  as  the 
number  was  that  perished  of  that  ill-fated 
body,  it  yet  did  not  comprehend  the  whole 
of  the  victims. 

For  myself,  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful, 
that,  though  I  was  one  of  the  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  the  citadel  that  morning,  I  shed 
none  of  the  blood  of  those  unhappy  men, 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  posted 
at  an  avenue  where  none  of  them  attempted 
to  pass,  or  came  near  me^  so  that  my  pistols 
and  muskets  were  never  tired.  Tlie  strange 
fact  of  the  leap  and  escape  of  Amim  Bey, 
and  of  his  asylum  in  the  officer's  tent, 
reached  at  last  the  Pasha's  ears,  who  sent 
instantly  to  demand  him;  and  when  the 
generous  Albanian  found  that  it  would  be 
impossible  any  longer  to  shelter  or  screen 
his  fugitive,  he  gave  him  a  horse,  and  re- 
commended him  to  fly  with  all  speed  into 
Asia ;  where  I  afterwards  saw  him  living 
in  the  palace  of  Suleyman  Pasha,  at  Acre, 
at  the  time  of  my  tirst  visit  there  with  Mr. 
Bankes. — Adventures  of  Giovanni  Finati. 
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SiNGURH  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  great  Syhadree  range,  not  far  from  the 
point  at  which  the  Poomudhur  hills  branch 
off  into  the  Deccan;  with  these  hills  it 
communicates  only  on  the  east  and  west 
by  ridges  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  ex- 
tremely narrow ;  on  the  south  and  north  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge  rugged 
mountain,  with  an  ascent  of  half  a  mile,  in 
many  parts  perpendicular.  After  arriving 
at  this  ledge,  there  is  an  immense  craggy 
precipice  of  black  rock,  upwards  of  forty 
feet  high,  which  is  again  surmounted  by  a 
massy  stone  v^U,  flanked  and  defended  by 
towers.  The  fort  itself  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  its  interior  measuring  upwards  of 
two  miles  in  circumference;  and,  as  its 
exterior  presents  on  all  sides  the  stupendous 
barrier  just  described,  ingress,  except 
through  the  gates,  seems  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable. From  the  summit,  when  the  at- 
mosphere is  clear,  is  seen  to  the  east  the 
narrow  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Neera ; 
to  the  north  a  great  plain,  with  Poona  in 
the  foreground;  whilst  to  the  south  and 
west  appear  boundless  masses  of  rolling 
mountains,  lost  in  the  blue  clouds,  or 
mingled  by  distance  with  the  sky.  In  that 
q^iarter  lies  Raigurh,  from  which  place  the 


thousand  Mawulees,  seleeted  by  Tannajee 
Maloosray,  the  bravest  of  Sivajee's  gene- 
rals, set  out  in  small  parties  by  paths 
known  only  to  themselves,  and  'on  the 
ninth  night  of  the  dark  half  of  the  nooon  in 
the  month  of  Mhag  (February),'  the  whole 
were  united  under  the  fortress. 

Tannajee  immediately  divided  his  men 
into  two  bands,  one  of  which  he  directed  to 
remain  till  called  upon,  at  a  little  distance, 
while  the  others  lodged  themselves,  undis- 
covered, at  the  foot  of  the  rocks.    One  man 
now  advanced  towards  the  point  particularly 
difficult  of   access;    and,  finding  it  un- 
guarded, he  mounted  the  precipice,  snd 
made  fast  a  ladder  of  ropes.    His  comrades 
followed  singly,  and  in  profound  silence; 
but  scarce  three  hundred  had  entered,  when 
an  alarm  spread,  and  the  attention  of  the 
garrison  was  drawn  towards  the  quarter 
threatened.    A  sentinel    challenged,  and 
was  answered  by  an  arrow  thait  stretcbed 
him  lifeless ;  but  as  a  noise  was  still  heard 
of  voices  and   people  running  to  anns, 
Tannajee  gave  the  word  to  push  fbrwaid. 
The  bowmen  accordingly  plied  their  aitows 
at  random,  though,  as  &r  as  might  be,  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound ;  till  a  blaze  of 
blue  lights  and   torches,   kindled  by  the 
garrison,  shewed  the  Rajpoots  armed  or 
arming,  and  exhibited  their  assailants.   A 
close  and  desperate  conflict  then  ensued,  in 
which  the  Mawulees,  though  (earfully  out- 
numbered, gained  ground,  when  the  brave 
Tannajee,  as  he  cheered  them  on,  was  shot 
dead.  The  soldiers  now  lost  all  confidence ; 
they  turned  round,  and  fled  towards  the 
spot  where  they  had  escaladed,  when  the 
reserve,  headed  by  their  late  commaoder^s 
brother,  arrived.    He  rallied  the  fc^dves, 
exclaiming  aloud,  "  Who  among  you  will 
leave  his  Other's  remains  to  be  tossed  into 
a  pit  by  the  Mahrs  V*    He  assured  them 
that  the  ropes  were  cut  away,  and  that 
nothing  remained  except  to  prove  them- 
selves   worthy  of   bein^   called  Sivajee'^ 
Mawulees.     His    manner    and  .8pe«|hes 
were    not   thrown    away.     The  fugitives 
rallied,  and,  with  loud  shouts,  renewed  the 
charge.    Finally,  after  a  sanguinary  action, 
in  which  Ave  hundred  of  the  garrison  fell, 
and  which  cost  Sivajee  full  three  hundred 
of  his  choicest  soldiers,  this  important  for- 
tress was  carried.    But  the  conquest,  de- 
sirable as  it  was,  produced  no  feeling  of 
exultation  in  Sivajee's  bosom.     When  told 
that    his    firiends    had    fallen,  he    turned 
mournfully  away  from  such  as  offered  their 
congratulations  on  his  victory.    **  The  den* 
is  taken,"  said  he,  *'but  the  lion  is  slain; 
we  have  gained  a  fort,  but,  alas !  I  have 

*  Tke  word  SiDgurh  measA  a  lioiffi  d«fi» 
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lost  Tanpajee  WaiaoBaj.''~Famify  Li- 
brary, Ho.  Xr.,  Gkig't  Hillary  of 
Imim.  ^ 

LOHOEVITT. 

Ih  the  Histoiy  of  Ihe  Counljf  of  Down, 
printed  in  1744,  are  some  curiom  notices 
of  the  aged  pasoiu  of  that  connly.  We 
here  present  our  readers  with  the  frflowing 
Ibt,  as  a  kind  of  memotanduin  of  some 
rery  dd  peisons  who  ha»e  died  since  that 


Mrottger,  sidm  it  vrriTed.  A  fatal  maiady 
h»d  letied  oo  the  CHrdinal,  wriiilst  engagied 
in  (he  oonferences  irf  die  IHat/,  and  worn 
by  menial  bli^ue:  H*  brought  it  home 
with  him  lo  Ihe  Loune.  He  cooiulled 
Giienaud,  the  gitat  phjKcian,  who  Icdd 
him  that  he  had  two  months  lo  live.  Some 
days  after  receiring  this  dtead  mandate, 
Bnenne  perceived  the  Cardinal,  in  a  night- 
cap and  dressing  gown,  tottering  along  his 
gallery,  potniiog  to  his  pictures,  and  ex- 
claiminf,  "Must  I  quit  all  these!"  Ha 
saw  Brienne,  and  seiwd  him:  "Ijjok," 
exclaimed  he,  "  look  at  thai  Carreggto  I 
this  Venus  of  Tilian  I  ihat  incomparable 
Deluge  of  Cararci  I  Ah  I  my  friend,  I 
must  quit  all  these.  Farewell,  dear  pic- 
tures, thai  I  loved  >o  deariy,  and  tliat  cost 
me  so  much  1"  His  friend  surprised  bim 
slumbering  in  his  chair  at  another  time,  and 
murmuring,  "Guenaud  has  said  ill  Gue- 
naud  has  said  ill"  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  caused  himself  to  be  dressed, 
sharad,  roused,  and  painted,  "to  that  he 
never  looked  so  fresh  and  vermilion,''  in  his 
life.  In  this  stale  he  was  carried  in  his 
chair  to  the  promenade,  where  the  envious 
courtiers  cruelly  rallied,  and  paid  him 
ironical  compliments  on  bis  appearance. 
Cards  vrere  the  amusement  of  his  death- 
bed, his  hand  being  held  by  others ;  and 
they  were  only  interrupled  by  llie  visit  of 
the  papal  nuncio,  who  came  lo  give  the 
CarJinal  that  plenary  indulgence  to  which 
the  prelates  of  the  sacred  college  are  oSi- 
cially  entitled.  Mazarin  expired  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1661. —  Lardner'j  Ct/clopadia. 


Tbe  pecuniary  wealth,  the  valuables  and 
pictures  of  Mazarin,  were  immense.  He 
was  fond  of  hoarding,  —  a  passion  that 
seized  him  when  he  first  found  himself 
banished  and  destitute.  His  lo*e  of  pic- 
tures wafL  as  stnii^  as  his  love  of  power — 


The  mean  temperature  of  February  was 
37^  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  lliermometer. 
The  maximum,  which  iras  54  degrees,  took 
place  on  the  Sth,  when  the  direction  of  the 
wind  was  south-westerly;  the  minimum, 
which  was  29  degrees,  occurred  on  the  ISth, 
with  a  north-easterly  vvind.  The  range  of 
the  thermometer  was  as  degrees;  and  the 
prevailing  wind  north-east.  The  direction 
of  the  wind  has  been  north-easterly,  niiw 
days;  south-westerly,  lire;  easterly,  fi>ur; 
westerly,  four;  northerly,  three;  north- 
westerly, two ;   southerly  one ;  and  soulh- 

Tbe  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  during 
the  days  that  the  wind  was  observed  from 
the  south,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  was  42)  degrees;  from  the  south- 
west, 40^;  from  Uie  west,  39};  from  Ihe 
north-west,  38J  i  from  the  east,  361 ;  from 
the  north,  35 ;  from  the  iMirth-east,  34^ ; 
and  from  the  souib-easi,  31^. 
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Hoar  fi'oaty  and  icy  efflorescences,  were 
noticed  on  the  following  days :  8th,  10th, 
15tb,  16th,  and  20th;  the  frost  continued 
on  the  herbage  during  the  whole  of  the 
15th.  The  mornings  of  the  22d  to  the 
25th  were  foggy,  and  also  the  evenings  of 
the  three  former  days,  when  the  fog  was 
very  dense.  The  evening  of  the  ll3i,  the 
whole  of  the  12th,  and  the  afternoon  of  the 
1 3th,  was  accompanied  with  wind.  On  the 
19th,  a  few  hail-stones  fell  in  the  forenoon. 
Rain  has  Men  more  or  less  on  the  1st,  2d, 
4th,  5th,  6th,  9th,  12th,  17th,  and  18th. 

During  the  former  part  of  this  month,  the 
vegetable  kingdom  began  to  feel  the  effect 
of  the  solar  influence:  the  buds  began  to 
swell;  they  also  exhibited  a  tint  of  lively 
green ;  and  a  few  of  the  earlier  species  were 
unfolding  their  leaves ;  but  when  the  chilling 
frosts  took  place,  and  the  dense  damp  fogs 
enveloped  toe  tender  shoots,  they  shrank 
from  the  inclement  atmosphere  to  await  the 
arrival  of  a  more  genial  season.  Flora,  how- 
ever, scattered  a  few  of  her  gems  over  the 
earth.  On  the  8th,  several  crocuses  and 
primroses  were  observed  in  flower,  and  soon 
became  abundant,  together  with  the  snow- 
drop. A  few  polyanthuses  were  seen  on  the 
1 1th,  and  two  or  three  wall-flowers.  A  daisy, 
here  and  there,  has  also  been  noticed. 


v^mMw- 


THE  SHELL-GATHERER. 

Far  from  my  home,  as  once  I  stroll'd 

By  ocean's  marge  at  eve's  calm  hour, 
Where  the  retiring  billows  roll'd 
And  foam'd  and  bellow'd  with  a  voice  of  power. 

G^  was  the  scene,  for  numbers  there, 
In  search  of  peace,  or  health,  or  joy. 
Met  on  the  shore  the  breezy  air, 
While  sparkling  pleasure  beam'd  in  every  eye. 

Here  glittering  cars,  and  horsemen  there. 

Indent  the  yellow  sand-beds  o'er ; 
And  scatter'd  wide,  full  many  a  pair 
Face  arm-in-arm  along  the  level  shore. 

But  there  was  one  that  caught  my  glance, 

A  lonely  one,  that  seem'd  to  be 
Unmov'd  by  that  gay  fairy  dance. 
Upon  the  mai^in  of  the  dark  green  sea. 

A  lovely  girl  she  was,  and  one 

Of  tender  years,  and  she  was  fair 
As  e'er  was  seen  by  circling  sun. 
In  all  his  spacious  and  his  bright  career. 

Upon  a  firagment  lately  wash'd, 

And  wet  by  the  retiring  biUow, 
She  sat,  while  wfld  waves  near  her  dash'd, — 
Her  head  hung  down — ^her  hand  became  its  pillow. 

The  rock  on  which  she  sat  I  gain'd — 

Her  light  blue  frock,  tuck'd  up  before, 
A  rare  but  hard-eam'd  prize  contain'd 
Of  shells  fresh  gathefd  from  the  pebbly  shore. 

What  aUs  thee,  little  child?  I  said. 

Why  sitt'st  thou  here,  forlorn  and  wan  ? 
The  infant  slowly  rais'd  her  head. 
And  thus,  with  sorrow's  voice,  her  tale  began— 


No  one  will  bi^  these  sheila  of  me. 

Although  for  hours  and  hours  Fve  striven 
To  pick  the  finest  which  the  sea 
Has  on  each  sand-bed,  rock,  and  shallow  diiveii 

To  sell  them  I  have  tried  in  vain, 

And  roam'd  about  the  sandy  shore ; 
Not  one  of  all  yon  numerous  train 
Will  give  me  aught  for  this  my  shelly  store. 

Pray,  sir,  she  said,  with  an^-smile, 

The  tear-drop  glistening  m  her  eye ; 
Hope  trembling  in  her  breast  the  while,— 
Do  buy  these  shells  I— she  waited  my  reply. 

Where  is  thy  home,  my  little  maid. 

And  wherefore  seem'st  thou  so  distrest? 
Where  do  thy  parents  dwell  ?  I  said  ;— 
She  sigh'd,  look'd  down,  and  thus  herself  expres 

In  yonder  cot  beside  the  hill. 

Its  casement  with  green  ivy  deck'd, 
I  and  my  mother  live,  biit  still 
No  tender  father  have  I— to  protect. 

Mymother,  too,  lies  ill  at  home, 

The  neighbours  say  that  she  will  die — 
To  pick  these  shells  I've  hither  come ; 
She  sent  me,  for  no  other  work  had  I. 

No  breakfast  has  my  mother  had, 

To  give  it  me  she  did  prefer ; 
She  weeps  whene'er  I  cry  for  bread,— 
She  weeps,  now  there  is  none  for  me  or  her. 

Do  buy  these  shells  of  me ! — now  do ! 
She  said,  and  ope'd  her  apron  wide, 
Expos'd  her  painted  gems  to  view, 
Whilst  hope  and  doubt  were  in  her  flace  descried. 

Ah !  when  an  artless  child  implor'd  ^ 

In  tones  fhnn  simple  nature  leam'd. 
How  could  my  heart  remain  unstirfd— 
For  her,  poor  suppliant,  how  my  bosom  yeamo! 

Poor  chfld  I  I  thought,  is  there  not  one, 

In  all  yon  proud  and  giddy  throng. 
Whose  heart  by  sorrow's  tale  is  won — 
Can  hear  thy  plaint,  and  heedless  pass  along! 

And  is  that  bliss  reserv'd  for  me. 

To  place  the  pittance  in  thy  hand, 
And  set  thy  little  sorrows  tree — 
I  tripled  ('twas  a  trifle)  her  demand. 

Her  gratitude  consisted  not     ■ 

In  empty  words  and  arf  s  address, 
Which  jaease,  but  which  are  soon  fwgot— 
Her  looks  alone  bespoke  her  thankfulness. 

A  shining  tint  of  rosy  dye 

Did  then  her  beauteous  cheek  adorn ; 
Tears  trembled  in  her  azure  eye. 
Which  sparkled  like  the  dewy  star  of  mom! 

The  infant  would  have  fain  exprest. 

And  pour'd  in  nature's  genmne  glow 
The  raptures  struggling  in  her  breast,— 
Go,  child,  I  said,  thou'rt  truly  welcome,  go! 

She  curtsied  low,  then  off  she  flew. 

Like  the  young  doe  at  mom's  fresh  hour; 
I  watch'd  her  motions  till  she  drew 
Nigh  to  her  threshold  'neath  the  ivy  bower. 

In  pensive  thought  I  left  the  beach 
Where  Charity  could  thxis  refruin. 
Nor  to  that  child  her  bounty  stretch, 
Though  struggling  to  relieve  a  parent's  pain. 

Long  shall  her  shells  adorn  my  cot. 
And  kind  remembrancers  shall  be 
Of  feelings  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
Ui>on  the  margin  of  the  dark  green  sea. 

Near  Halifax.  Thob.  Cbosslxi 


THE  GHOST  OF  LONDON  BRIDGE;  OR,TI 
OLD  BRIDGE'S  LAMENTATION. 

'TwAs  on  a  chill  November  mom, 
I  pass'd  Old  London  Bridge  forlorn ; 
The  wind  sighed  with  a  moumfiil  diige. 
Nor  could  the  sun,  then  hid,  emerge, 
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Or  pierce  fhe  gloom  that  ^read  around, 

So  misty  was  the  morning  found. 

*Tiras  from  its  proud  compeer  I  gazed, 

A  modem  structure,  newly  raised. 

With  arch  and  buttress,  huge  and  strong, 

Praised  and  admired  by  passing  throng. 

As  looking  through  the  murky  g^oom, 

I  guess'd  "  Old  Bridge"  had  met  its  doom ; 

Pickaxe  and  shovel  seem'd  arrayed, 

In  pulling  down  its  balustrade; 

I  list'ning  thought,  each  loosen'd  stone 

Utter'd  a  sad  and  dismal  moan ; 

Certes,  a  sound,  not  chanticleer, 

Came  from  the  old  and  central  pier, 

WhUe  on  my  dim  uncertain  sight, 

Methought  there  perched  some  restless  spright; 

Yet  vague  it  was,  dark,  undefined, 

Its  form  has  vanished  from  my  mind. 

Yet,  be  it  lubber-fiend  or  ghost, 

It  stirred  not,  but  maintained  its  post. 

And,  in  a  voice  sepulchral,  shrill, 

Thus  mutter'd  forth  its  thought  and  will— 

"  Why  is  my  long  dark  sleep  thus  broke, 

fiy  noisy  din  of  hammer's  stroke  1 

Have  not  these  ancient  arches  stood, 

Time  out  of  mind,  the  angry  flood  ? 

What  busy  crowds  have  paced  my  length. 

Safe  in  my  firm  and  long-tried  strength. 

Which,  even  now,  resists  the  might 

Of  mason's  working,  day  and  night. 

To  raze  my  firm  foundation-stone  ; 

The  thought  draws  forth  my  deepest  groan. 

What  vestige  is  there  of  decay 

To  cause  this  hubbub,  fear,  dismay? 

So  far  firom  signs  of  wastinye  strength, 

I  hear  combustion  used  at  length ; 

At  least  I  know  it  by  the  shake. 

And  thund'ring  noise,  that  make  one  quake. 

"  Am  I  to  be  supplanted  by 

Yon  upstart  younker  fiaunting  high. 

Rearing  its  head  in  proud  disdain, 

As  if  it  were  a  Saxon,  Dane, 

Boasting  deeds  of  former  glory. 

Chronicled  in  ancient  story  ? 

One  would  think,  from  banners  waving, 

(Scarce  could  I  resist  from  raving,) 

'When  the  bellowing  cannon's  tongue. 

Joined  with  the  eager  shouting  throng. 

That  then  thy  triumph  was  complete, 

Pixed  at  thy  firm  unshaken  seat. 

But,  ah !  'tis  known,  thou  proud  compeer, 

I  own  I  speak  it  with  a  sneer, 

That  thou  a  weakening  crack  hast  shown, 

XVhich  all  thy  boasting  can't  disown. 

True,  thou  art  of  modem  structure. 

And,  not  less  true,  thou  hast  a  fracture ; 

Nor  do  I  feel  the  least  surprise, 

Kor  open  wide  my  ears,  my  eyes, 

In  startling  wonder  at  the  cause ; 

Art  old  and  ffoung,  hath  equal  laws. 

Modems  have  now  the  happy  skill. 

Of  raudng,  at;  a  thought,  or  will, 

As  with  niagician's  fairy  wand, 

What  once  took  years  to  raise  by  hand ; 

Bridges,  and  palaces,  and  tow'rs, 

Now  rise  by  such  strange  quick'ning  pow'rs. 

That  we,  who  come  of  ancient  race, 

Must  travel  with  a  slower  pace. 

**  But  here  is  where  the  difference  lies. 
The  present  buOd  for  modem  eyes, 
Our  ancestors  had  other  aim. 
And,  like  Apelles,  built  for  £une. 
I,  who  have  strode  for  ages  past 
Old  Father  Thames,  am  doom'd  at  last 
To  fall  a  victim  to  the  age ; 
I  speak,  as  would  a  seer  or  sage. 
For  ever  since  that  hackney'd  theme. 
That  haunts  my  day,  snd  nightly  dream, 
That  cuckoo  note,  '  the  march  of  mind,* 
Whose  airy  flight  outstrips  the  wind. 
For  here  the  canker  flrst  took  root. 
From  this  I  date  my  fall'n  repute. 
Modems  despise  the  works  of  yore, 
They  deem  fh«m  objects  to  deplore. 
And  look  upon  a  building  old. 
However  strong,  majestic,  bold. 


In  all  its  parts,  as  obsolete ; 
A  change  would  make  it  quite  complete. 
Sweep  this,  or  that,  then  all  is  clear. 
Builders  they  have,  who  soon  will  rear 
A  stately  stmcture,  to  the  view. 
More  sightly  than  their  fathers  knew ; 
Though  they  boast  not  its  duration, 
Yet  'twill  gratify  the  nation. 
Wren,  if  alive,  might  sneer  about  them. 
And  Ini^  might  gibe,  and  scout  them. 
Yet  wiser  than  these  mtutert  were. 
The  modem  taste  they  much  prefer. 
And  if  you  doubt,  or  say  a  word, 
'  The  schoolmaster's  abroad,'  is  heard. 
This  is  the  cant-word  of  the  day. 
Which  none,  they  fancy,  can  gainsay. 

"  Age  of  refinement,  age  of  boast, 
Hear  the  last  words  of  my  poor  ghost ; 
I  speak  it,  mid  a  cloud  of  dust. 
That  now  surrounds  my  ghostly  bust ; 
You  must  a  little  wiser  grow. 
Although  your  movements  should  be  slow ; 
Art  to  endure,  in  every  age, 
Must  time  and  labour  long  engage ; 
I  point  to  works  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Go,  imitate  such  works  at  home ; 
Reverse  not,  then,  '  Augustus'  pride, 
His  boast,  and  few  could  boast  beside. 
Who  found  a  city  built  of  mud, 
Yet,  ere  he  left,  there  stately  stood 
One  built  of  marble,  whose  display 
Was  for  all  ages,  not  a  day. 
More  could  I  speak,  but  that  I  feel 
My  head  grow  dizzy,  and  I  reel ; 
This  cloud  of  dust,  with  noisy  din. 
Pains  me,  yet  draws  a  ghastly  grin. 
To  think  that  yonder  bridge  of  stone. 
Like  me,  shall  heave  a  parting  groan. 
Ere  half  my  span  of  years  has  fled, 
Or  half  the  storms  around  me  shed. 
'Tis  thus  I  close  my  parting  sigh, 
Mock  not  my  words  of  prophecy." 

Here  ceased  the  voice,  nor  could  I  see 
Aught  that  had  raised  my  phantasy ; 
The  spectre  form  fled  tcom  my  view. 
If  form  it  were,  or  vision  true ; 
The  tide  regui^led  as  before. 
With  rushing  sound  and  sullen  roar, 
Whose  flood  hath  mingled  with  past  time. 
And  swept  its  course  witii  mourafUl  chime. 
Like  that  which  through  yon  aroh  of  stone 
Smote  on  my  ear  with  dismal  moan. 
Whose  careless  tide,  soon,  soon  shall  swell 
O'er  thy  lost  site—'  Old  Bridge'— farewell !  ♦ 

Shadwell,  Jan.  9,  1832.  I.  S.  H. 


THE  CRUCIFIXION. 

"  Elohi,  Elohi,  lama  sabacthani." 

What  rending  shout  was  that,  which  echoed  long 

and  loud. 
With  yells  of  hatred  mingled,  from  yonder  hurrying 

crowd  ? 
Who  bend  their  course,  in  haste,  from  the  Jewish 

judgment-haU, 
With  a  fated  culprit  in  their  midst,  the  mockery  of  all  ? 
The  din  of  business  ceases,  and  the  numbers,  who 

can  tell. 
Of  those  who  join  the  cavalcade,  and  the  bitter 

curses  swell. 

•  "  It  is  well  known  that  Peter  of  Colchurch,  the 
founder  of  Old  London  Bridge,  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness the  completion  of  the  stmcture,  but  died  in 
1205,  and  was  buried  in  a  crypt  within  the  centre 
pier  of  the  bridge,  over  which  a  chapel  was  erected, 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  k  Becket. 

"  Mr.  Brayley,  in  his '  Londiniana,'  written  about 
five  years  since,  observes,  that,  "  if  due  care  be  taken 
when  the  old  bridge  is  pulled  down,  the  bones  and 
ashes  of  its  venerable  arohitect  may  still  be  found ;" 
and  true  enough,  the  bones  of  old  Peter  were  found, 
on  removing  the  pier,  about  a  fortnight  since." — 
Mirror,  copied  in  the  Times,  Jan,  14,  1832. 
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REVIEW. — THE   VILLAQE   BLACKSMITH. 


Even  children  aid  the  lawless  crjr,  and  on  the  suf- 
ferer's name 

The  lip  of  hate  and  tongue  of  soom,  pour  forth  s 
flood  of  shame. 

Yet,  why  that  wfld  expressive  ^ance  flrom  many  a 

flashing  eye, 
And  why  such  hatred  on  the  cheek,  such  tauntingi 

in  the  cry  f 
So  meek  and  lowly  seems  the  man  on  whom  they 

vent  their  spite,) 
His  look  so  mild,  my  spirit  melts  in  pity  at  the  sight  I 
Alas  I  their  cruel  hands  and  hearts  have  wreatiied 

his  brow  around 
With  a  thorny  crown,  and  drops  of  blood  fast  fall 

upon  the  ground. 
And  he  wears  a  tattered  robe — they  have  stripped 

him  of  his  own — 
A  purple  robe  of  infamy  about  his  body  thrown  I 

They  reach  at  length  the  place  of  death,  and  to  the 

cursed  tree 
His  hands  and  feet  are  nailed,  the  uplifted  cross  I  see. 
The  shouts,  again  renewed,  in  tenfold  horror  rise ; 
l^y  should  they  thus  revile  and  scorn,  when  a 

guiltless  victim  dies  7 
But  see !  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  tixe  g^ory-beaming 

sun 
Withdraws  his  wonted  shining,  ere  his  daily  course 

is  run. 
Strange  tremblings  seize  the  earth,  and  the  temple's 

veil  is  rent. 
While  thunders  roll,  and  lightnings  flash,  across  the 

flrmament! 

It  is  a  spirit-stirring  sight!  three   blood-stained 

crosses  stand, 
(Two  malefactors  die  with  him,  one  placed  on  either 

hand.) 
The  pondrous  thunder-douds  are  edged  with  red 

volcanic  light. 
And  serve  as  ftmeral  flambeaus  midst  supernatural 

night. 
Creation  pays  her  homage  to  the  Lord  of  earth  and 

heaven. 
And,  though  the  hard  heart  melteth  not,  the  solid 

rocks  are  riven  I 
Oh,  miracle  of  mercy  I  what  must  the  anguish  be. 
That  wrung  the  cry,  "  Oh  why,  my  God,  htui  thou 

forsaken  me  t" 

The  ghastly  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  quivering  lip 

appear. 
The  clinging  grasp  of  wife  and  child,  whose  looks 

bespeak  their  fear. 
The  eager  question,  "Why is  this?"— the  chill  of 

dark  despair. 
The  conscience  loud  accusing — 0!  what  a  scene 

was  there  I 
Three  weary  hours  the  darkness  reigned,  and  many 

of  the  dead 
Burst  firom  their  shrowded  cerements,  and  through 

the  city  sped. 
And  one,  who  at  a  distance  gazed  as  he  pressed  the 

heaving  sod, 
Smote  on  his  breast,  looked  up,  and  cried,  "  This 

was  the  Son  of  God !" 

'Tis  done!  the  deed  is  over  now— the  quenchless 

spirit  fled. 
The  lately  gushing  torrent  stemmed,  and  bowed  the 

thom-ctowned  head. 
The  sable  darkness  disappears,  and  to  the  view  dis- 
plays 
The  wondering  crowd,  who  whisper  as  they  hurry 

on  their  ways. 
Some  say,  "  He  was  a  just  man,"  and  others  still 

revile. 
Daring  to  curse  the  Nazarene,  but  trembling  all  the 

while! 
And  thousands  to  the  temple  rush  at  the  hour  of 

evening  prayer. 
But  the  door  is  dosed  against  them  all,  and  not  a 

priest  is  there. 

No,  not  a  priest  is  there !  for  more  predous  blood  is 

spUt, 
Than  the  blood  of  "  buUs  or  heifers  slain,"  to  cleanse 
^  a  sinner's  guilt. 


The  law  and  txofhetM  long  foretold  the  great 

Mesiah  slain, 
Nor  earth  nor  heaven  shall  evtt  tee  a  day  like  this 

again. 
Write  on  thy  temple,  "Idubodl"  for  soon  the  cry 

of  wo 
Shall  rise  ipore  loud  than  on  this  day,  and  the 

spoiler  overthrow. 
Thy  "  gorgeous   palaces  **  shall  foil,  endrded  in 

flame. 
And  the  ploughshare  of  God's  wrath  ahaU  plough 

thy  streets,  Jerusalem ! 

Yet,  what  a  paragon  of  love  I  that  God  should  send 

His  Son 
To  expiate  upon  the  cross  the  crimes  which  men 

have  done ! 
Too  huge   a  task  for  angel  mind,  stapendiom, 

weighty,  vast. 
The  only  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  mightiest  ai^  the 

last! 
The  azure  glow  of  crystal  light  that  lingers  on  the 

road. 
That  leads  the  toiling  pilgrim  up  to  glory's  hri^^t 

abode. 
And  wafts  the  soul  in  ecstacy,  when  she  spnnu  the 

mortal  clay. 
To  the  sunshine  of  paradise,  and  everlasting  dsy! 

March  5,  1832.  Bevjamiv  Govgh. 


Review. — The   Village  Blacktm'Uh;  oTy 
Piety  and  Usefulness  exemplified,  in  a 
Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Samuel  Hick, 
By  James    Everett i    pp,  278.   12wo. 
Published  by   Hamilton^   AdamSf  and 
Co,f  London. 
*^  Man  is  an  animal  fond  of  noveltjr,"  wa» 
the  language  of  a  heathen  sage ;  and  if  man 
is  now,  what  he  was  when  the  sentiinent 
first  found  utterance,  we  have  no  doubt,  on 
issuing  our  card  of  invitation,  of  being  able 
to  regale  the  mental  palate  of  our  rkden 
with  "some   new  thing."     Perhaps  few 
men,  besides  Mr.  Everett  himself^  oould 
have  constructed,  had  they  been  so  dis- 
posed, such  a  goodly  fabric,  or,  to  pmsue 
our  metaphor,  have  produced  such  a  dish, 
out  of  such  materials ;  for  in  the  crodi^  of 
those  very  materials  is  to  be  seen  the  skill 
of  the  artificer, — who  makes  light  shine  out 
of  darkness,  speaks  confusion  into  order, 
and  throws  a  charm  around  what  f^se  had 
been  repulsive  to  both  sight  and  taste.    Yet 
amid  innumerable  disadvantages,  there'^nras 
one  advantage  in  the  subject  alone,  which 
the  writer  appears  to  have  had  prophecy  of 
soul  sufficient  to  foresee,  would  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  like  the  fieiy  bril- 
liancy of  a  comet,  exclusive  of  its  erratic 
course.     With  the  exception  of  the  Vukan 
of  the  heathen,  and  the  knot^-tier  of  Gietna 
Green,  we  know  of  no  "  artificer  in  bfa» 
and  iron,"  not  even  Tubal-cain  hims^f,  the 
the  secrets  of  whose  history  would  be  moie 
interesting  than    those    of   **  The  Village 
Blacksmith;''  and  in  the  life  of  noxxieof 
them  will  be  found  such  an  "  instructor.** 

Mr.  £verett  appears  to  have  felt  the  dif- 
ficulty of  his  subject,  in  its  connexion  with 
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;  andy  like  a  general  who  has  care-  ^ 
swed  his  positioa,  and  perceives 
oint  of  attack,  proceeds  to  fortify 
and  his  cause  where  he  is  most 
ble.  Thus,  in  delineating  the  chu- 
and  attempting  to  analyze  the  mind 
hero,  he  observes,  in  reference  to 
ng  remarks, 

might  appear  to  some,  and  may  not  im- 
be  subjected  to  the  chart^e,  as  partaking  a 

much  of  the  pencil  and  colouring  of  the 
s  i>eTmitting,  in  the  real  character  of  ro- 
the  imagination  to  be  let  loose  upon  a 
rhich  ought  to  command  tlie  graver  ez- 
*  reason.  The  fact  is — for  not  anything 
permitted  to  operate  to  the  suppression  of 
id  the  Christianity  of  tlLC  case  has  notliing 
I  the  way  of  consequence — the  fact  is,  that 
an  and  such  a  life  might — and  it  is  penned 
erence — ^might,  -vrithout  the  aid  of  ima- 

without  any  art  or  exaggeration,  form  the 
roik  of  a  lighter  exhibition,  say — a  farce, 
trftOly  solemn  and  splendid  representation 
hristian  religion.  But  tlien,  religion  had 
to  do  in  the  construction  of  the  man's 
mind  more  nearly  allied  to  the  comic  than 
ic  in  its  operations,  and  whose  effects, 
terfectly  undesigned  on  the  part  of  the  actor, 
JK  powerful  hold  upon  the  lighter  than  the 
eelings.  Christianity  took  the  man  as  it 
im,  and  performed  upon  him  its  grand 
nkh  is  not  to  change  the  construction  of  the 
'  much  as  its  nature;  to  alTect,  in  other 
1  illumination  and  renovation:  nor  is  it 
,  to  compare  temporal  things  with  spiritual, 
ling  a  building,  to  change  the  position  of 
door  or  a  window." 

uther  remarks. 

is  not  a  subject  slightly  to  be  dismissed. 
Hick  was  untauglit  in  the  school  of  this 
vrt  would  have  been  lost  upon  him ;  he 

npon  whom  education  and  polished  so- 
lid never  have  had  their  flill  effect ;  he 
fignned  by  nature,  as  well  as  designed  by 
ice,  for  the  forge;  and  not  an3rthing  short 
race  of  God  appears  to  have  been  capable 
iicting  more  than  a  blacksmith  out  of  the 
I  of  which  he  was  formed.    It  was  never 

that  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  should  work 
D.  Such  was  the  peculiar  vein,  though 
;  in  itself,  that  it  would  never  have  paid 
ibour."— pp.  63,  64,  108. 
iiel  Hick,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
le  moral  world,  what  some  of  the  precious 
(C  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  a  portion  of 
B  scattered  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Hid  particularly  of  Yorkshire,  his  own 
-«  man  that  might  have  escaped  the 
r  a  multitude  of  watering-place  visitors, 

pebbles  immediately  under  their  eye ; — 
f  to  pursue  the  simile,  was  likely  to  be 
p  by  the  curious,  in  actual  pursuit  of  such 
18,  and  thus, — though  slighted  and  trodden 
lot,  like  the  encrusted  gem,  by  persons 
ite  taste,  to"  be  preserved  from  behig  for 
[ed  in  the  dust,  as  a  thing  of  nought  in  the 
ter  the  opportunities  of  knowing  his  real 
rben  above  the  surface,  had  been  permitted 
iiobserved  and  unimproved  ; — one  of  those 
rs,  in  short,  that  could  only  "be  discovered 
j^t  after,  or  forced  upon  the  senses  by  his 
•onal  appearance,  in  the  peculiarities  by 
B  was  distinguished — ^who  was  ever  secure 
riee  when  found — ^but  who  would,  never- 
ba  placed  by  a  virtuoso,  rather  among  the 
rious  and  singularly  formed,  than  among 
ir  and  rarer  specimens  in  his  collection." — 

iterer  credit  Mr.  Everett  might  wish 
to  himself  for  acuteness  of  discovery 
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in   this   passage,  and    we  are  willing  to 

concede  to  him  no  small  share,  we  cannot 

but   consider   it  as  highly  descriptive  of 

the  character    so    admirably  introduced, 

supported,  and  delineated  throughout  the 

volume. 

It  may  be  briefly  observed,  that  Samuel 

Hick  was  bom  at  Micklefield,  in  Yorkshire, 

of  poor  parents — was  .  apprenticed   to   a 

bkicksmith— united  himself  to  the  followers 

of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley — ^became  a  useful 

local  preacher— and  died  in  the  full  triumph 

of  the  faith  of  Christ.    A  few  specimen 

extracts  will  exemplify,  not  only  the  cha. 

racter  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  but  of 

the  memorialist  as  a  writer.    Previous  to 

his  union  with  the  Metliodists,  when  in  the 

eighteenth  year    of  his  age,  he  heard  a 

Mr.  Burdsall  preach  out  of  doors  at  York, 

on  which  occasion  he  was  rather  helpful 

to  the  good  man. 

"  Samuel's  attention  was  soon  gained,  and  his 
affection  won,  which,  to  Mr.  B.,  was  of  no  small 
importance;  for  as  he  was  proceeding  with  the 
service,  a  clergyman  advanced  towards  him,  de- 
claring, that  he  *  should  not  preach  there, — ^not  if 
the  Lord  Mayor  himself,*  threatening  to  *  pull  him 
down  from  the  block.'  Just  as  he  was  preparing 
to  carry  his  designs  into  execution,  Samuel,  whose 
love  to  the  preacher  was  such,  that  he  felt,  as  he 
observed,  as  if  he  '  could  lose  the  last  drop  of  blood* 
in  his  defence,  stcpi>ed  up  to  the  clei^'man, 
clenched  his  hands,  and,  holding  them  in  a  menacing 
fbrm  to  his  face,  accosted  him  in  the  abrupt  and 
measiu-ed  terms  of  the  ring,  upon  which  he  had  but 
a  few  minutes  l)efore  been  gazing, — '  Sir,  if  you 
disturb  that  man  of  God,  I  will  drop  you  as  sure  as 
ever  you  were  bom.'  Tiicre  was  too  much  emphasis 
in  the  expression,  and  too  much  lire  in  the  ^e, 
to  admit  a  doubt  that  he  was  in  earnest.  T\\e 
reverend  gentleman  felt  the  force  of  it — ^his  coun- 
tenance changed  —  the  storm  which  was  up  in 
Sanuicl  had  allayed  the  tempest  in  him,  and  he 
looked  with  no  small  concern  for  an  ox>cning  in  the 
crowd,  by  which  he  might  make  his  escape. 
Samuel,  though  unchanged  by  Divine  grace,  had 
too  much  nobleness  of  soul  in  him  to  trample  upon 
an  opponent  who  was  thus  in  a  state  of  humiliation 
before  him,  and  therefore  generously  took  him 
under  his  pn)tection,  made  a  passj^e  for  him 
through  the  audience,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
outskirts  without  molestation,  when  he  quickly 
disappeared.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  done, 
the  despatch  employed,  and  the  sudden  calm  after 
the  commotion,  must  have  produced  a  kind  of 
dramatic  effect  on  the  minds  of  religious  persons, 
who,  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  their  surprise, 
gratitude,  and  even  harmless  mirth  at  the  pre- 
cipitate flight  of  their  disturber,  who  was  con- 
verted in  an  instant,  by  a  mere  stripling,  from  the 
lion  to  the  timid  hare,  would  be  no  more  disposed 
to  justify  the  clenched  fi^t— the  earth  helping  the 
woman  in  this  way— than  they  could  be  brought  to 
approve  of  the  zeal  of  Peter,  when,  by  a  single 
stroke,  he  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  the  high  priest's 
servant.  Samuel  instantly  resumed  the  attitude 
of  an  attentive  hearer,  without  any  apparent 
emotions  from  what  had  transpired.  In  the  launch- 
ing forth  his  hand,  he  gave  as  little  warning  as  the 
bolt  of  heaven ;  the  flash  of  his  eye  was  like  the 
lightning's  glare  —  a  sudden  burst  of  passion, 
withering  for  the  moment — seen — and  gone." — 
pp.  11,  12. 

Speaking  of  his  religious  character,  in  its 

beginnings,  Mr.  Everett  observes, 

"  This  case  was  one  which  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  his  religion  commenced  in  heat 
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rather  than  lights  that  he  continued  for  some  time, 
even  after  this  period,  more  the  subject  of  imprettion 
than  of  instruction;  felt,  in  short,  what  he  was 
unable  to  express  to  others,  and  for  which  he  could 
not  account  to  himself.  He  had  been  touched  by 
ths  wand  of  Moses  at  Horeb,  which  had  unlocked 
some  of  the  secret  springs  of  his  heart,  and  put 
them  in  motion,  rather  than  been  in  the  tabernacle 
with  Aaron  the  priest,  illuminated  and  perfected  by 
the  Urim  and  Thummim.  His  heart  was  much 
more  assailable  than  his  head ;  and,  as  will  after- 
wards appear,  was  much  more  at  work  through  life, 
and  had  a  more  commanding  influence  over  his 
conduct." — ^pp.  12,  18. 

There  is  a  touching  and  graphic  account 
of  the  change  which  took  place  in  his  views 
and  feelings,  when  the  grace  of  God  took 
full  possession  of  his  soul — the  lengtli  of 
which  forbids  quotation ;  and  to  give  only 
a  part  would  be  to  destroy  its  effect. 

Some  rather  humorous  scenes  turn  up 
occasionally.    Mr  £.  remarks,  that  Hick 

".'Was  pretty  generally  known  by  the  sportsmen 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  few  of  them,  though 
partly  dependent  upon  them  for  employment,  re- 
mained unreproved  by  him.  Earl  C — ^th — t  was 
one,  among  others,  who  had  felt  the  force  of  some 
of  his  sayings,  and  who  enjoyed  their  effects  upon 
others.  The  earl  had  an  opportunity  of  this  kind 
furnished,  when  several  gentlemen  were  waiting 
one  morning  for  the  hounds.  *  They  met  anent 
(opposite)  my  shop,'  says  Samuel,  '  and  stopped  till 
the  hounds  came.'    Among  the  party  were  the  Hon. 

C.  C ,  Vicar  of  K ,  the  earrs  brother ;   the 

Rev.  W .  Rector  of  G ;  the  late  Rev.  C . 


Vicar  of  A- — ,  and  Dr.  E- 
medical   profession  at  K- 


who  followed  the 
It  came  to  my 


mind,'  continues  Samuel,  '  that  the  three  clergymen 
had  no  business  there.*  His  movements  generally 
corresponding  with  the  rapidity  of  his  thoughts,  he 
instantly  *  threw  down  the  hammer  and  the  tongs,' 
darted  out  of  the  shop-door,  like  an  animal  from 
a  thicket  of  underwood,  and  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  them  with  his  shirt  sleeves  turned  up,  his  apron 
on,  his  face  and  hands  partaking  of  the  hue  of  his 
employment — as  fine  game,  in  the  estimation  of 
some  of  them,  to  occupy  the  lingering  moments,  till 
other  game  should  be  started,  as  «ny  that  could 
present  itself  in  human  shape.  '  Most  of  them,' 
says  he,  '  knew  me.  I  said  to  them.  Gentlemen, 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  hunts  in  the  district. 
You  are  favoured  with  two  particular  privileges ; 
and  they  are  privileges  which  other  districts  have 
not.'  This  excited  curiosity,  which  was  as  quickly 
gratified;  for  the  inquiry  relative  to  *  privileges' 
was  no  sooner  proposed,  than  the  answer  was 
given—'  If  any  of  you  should  happen  to  slip  the 
saddle,  and  get  a  fall,  you  have  a  doctor  to  bleed 
you;  and  three  parsons  to  pray  fox  you:  and  what 
are  these   but   privileges?    Three  Parsons!   O 

Ses,  there  they  are.'  The  odd  association  produced 
1  the  minds  of  some  of  the  gentlemen,  between 
hunting  and  devotion,  the  huntsman's  shout,  and  the 
clergyman's  prayer— the  inconsistency  of  which,  not 
a  few  had  light  sufdcient  to  perceive ;  and  of  which, 
by  the  way,  we  are  furnished  with  a  somewhat 
similar  ridiculous  appearance  in  some  of  our  cathe- 
drals and  churches,  where  some  of  the  ancient 
knights— not  very  remarkable  for  prayer  during 
life — are  represented  as  praying  in  marble,  bobted 
and  spurred,  clad  in  armour,  with  uplifted  hands, 
about  to  rise  to  the  victor's  heaven,  of  which— 
abstractedly  considered— the  Bible  knows  as  much 
as  that  of  the  hunters :  this  odd  association  ope- 
rated powerfiUly  on  the  risible  faculties,  and  turned 
the  laugh  upon  the  clergymen,  who,  in  the  language 
of  Samuel,  ♦  lowered  their  heads,  and  never  spoke  a 
word  in  their  own  defence.'"— pp.  81,  82. 

His  naturally  humane  heart  was  greatly 
improved  by  his  Christianity ;  and  instances 
of   benevolence  occur,   which  would    do 


credit  to  the  wealthy  squire  of  a  countiy 

village. 

"  He  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  feeling  of  giving 
'  grudgingly.'  His  was,  in  poetic  language,  a  '  burn- 
ing charity;'  like  concealed  fire,  constantly  en- 
larging, till  it  actually  tears  away  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth,  to  let  loose  the  imprisoned  flame.  It  only 
wanted  an  object  upon  which  to  expend  itself;  and, 
as  he  rarely  gave  with  discretion,  the  first  applicant 
generally  fared  the  most  bountifUUy.  He  was  re- 
turning from  the  pit  one  day  with  a  load  of  coals : 
a  little  girl  seeing  him  pass  the  door,  ran  towards 
him,  and  asked  him  for  a  piece  of  coal,  stating  that 
her  mother  was  confined,  and  the  .family  without 
fire.  He  stopped  the  horse,  went  into  the  house, 
made  inquiry  into  their  circumstances,  found  tha 
tale  of  the  child  correct,  brought  the  cart  to  th« 
door,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  the  load,  free  of 
cost.  Having  no  money  upon  him  to  pay  for  an 
additional  load,  and  being  apprehensive  of  a  lecture 
at  home  for  the  abundance  of  his  charity,  he  re* 
turned  to  the  coal-pit,  where  he  knew  he  had  credit 
for  twenty  times  the  quantity,  re-filled  his  cart,  and 
returned  home  with  his  soul  humming  its  way  up 
to  heaven,  like  the  lark  breasting  the  morning 
breeze,  and  gladdening  the  inhabitants  below  with 
its  first  song. 

"  To  him  it  was  of  no  importance  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  want ;  if  it  were  a  want,  it  was  sure  to 
be  met  by  him  with  the  first  object  calculated  to 
supply  it,  to  which  he  had  any  legal  claim;  and 
met  too  with  the  freedom  and  sudden  gush  of  a 
fountain  breaking  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  giving 
forth  its  streams  till  its  sources  are  exhausted  by  its 
impetuosity.  Of  this,  his  conduct  to  some  soldiers 
on  a  march,  during  the  late  war,  afibrds,  perhi^M, 
as  fine  a  specimen  as  can  be  selected.  It  was  what 
is  termed  a  '  forced  march,'  and  in  the  height  of 
summer.  The  regiment  being  on  its  way  to  the 
south,  a  party  halted  at  Micklefield  early  in  the 
morning ;  the  village  inn  could  but  acconmiodate 
a  small  portion  of  them,  and  the  remainder  took 
their  seats  on  the  heaps  of  stones  by  the  aide  of  Ae 
road.  Samuel,  as  usual,  was  up  early ;  and,  sallying 
out  of  the  house,  he  had  presented  to  his  view 
these  veterans  in  arms.  A  thrill  of  loyalty  was  felt 
in  his  bosom,  as  every  thing  connected  with  his 
king,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  was 
calculated  to  produce.  He  instantly  returned  to 
the  house,  placed  before  the  men  the  whole  coor 
tents  of  the  buttery,  pantry,  and  cellar — breach 
cheese,  milk,  butter,  meat,  and  beer  went,  and  he 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  men,  as  tain^y  as  a  king 
living  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  Though  in  the 
very  hey-day  of  enjoyment,  he  looked  with  tender- 
ness upon  the  men,  who  were  about  to  t^e  the 
field,  and  dismissed  them  with  his  blessing.  But 
he  had  part  of  the  reckoning  still  to  pay  with  his 
partner.  Martha  came  down  stairs,  and,  after  en- 
gaging in  other  domestic  concerns,  proceeded  to  the 
buttery,  to  skim  the  milk  for  hr^kfiutt.  All  had 
disappeared.  Inquiry  was  made:  and  when  she 
found  how  the  things  had  been  disposed  o^  she 
chided  him,  sajring,  '  You  might  have  taken  the 
cream  ofi"  before  you  gave  it  to  them.'  Samuel 
replied,  '  Bless  thee,  bam,  (child)  it  would  do  them 
more  good  with  the  cream  on.'" — ^pp.  lOfi,  107. 

Though  Hick  received  occasional  lectures 
from  his  good  wife  on  account  of  his  charities, 
yet,  Mr.  Everett  observes,  **  it  was  not 
owing  to  a  want  of  generous  feeling  in  ber, 
but  to  a  greater  share  of  prudence ;  and  it 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him  that  he 
had  such  a  curb  at  hand,  otherwise  be  would 
have  been  often  seriously  involved  in  bi8 
circumstances ;  and,  through  charity  alone, 
might  either  have  enlarged  the  lisU  of  bank- 
rupts in  the  gazette,  or  been  led  to  the  work- 
house, to  subsist  on  the  charity  of  others." 

Extracts  of  interest  might  be  mnltiplied 


troTb  tius  Tolume.  wMdt  afibrds  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  cueerfdl  piett,  of 
either  ancient  or  modem  times;  but  we 
wish  our  readers  to  have  a  oeraml  of  the 
whole. 

HLq  death  nas  triumphant  and  happy. 
Aa  Ihe  lolemQ  mooienl  drew  near,  a 
beaienl;  stnile  plajred  upon  hia  counle. 
nance,  and  the  joy  he  experienced  gave  a 
tivacily  lo  his  eye,  which  scarcely  com- 
poTled  with  the  general  debility  of  hl9 
lystem.  His  hut  words  were,  "  I  am 
going."  He  died  on  Monday  night,  No- 
lember  9th,  1B29,  in  the  sevenly-firat  year 
«F  his  age. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  fitid  this  rolume 
tnieric^  upon  it*  third  edition,  during  Ihe 
lirst  year  of  lis  publication  ;  and  cordially 
wish  il  tfae  increasing  success  it  deserves. 


ReviE 


In  ihe  eleventh  essay,  on  "  the  Vastness 
of  the  Material  Universe,"  the  author  com- 
bats, with  considerable  success,  the  ob- 
jection founded  upon  the  comparatiie  in- 
significance of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  After 
devoting  a  page  to  the  full  statement  of  this 
objection,  he  proceeds  with  a  reply — tlie 
strength  and  rationality  of  which  can  hardly 


carry  c 


every  ! 


The   following   extracts  will   show 
snner  and  conclusiveness  of  his  argu- 


Ed«d™PiM^''i''- 


,  —  Saturday   Evening.     Bw  the     Ii?ii'°  f'"",'!; 

iulAor   of  Natural  Hilton,  of  EntAu-     Jf^.'io..!  . 

liosm.    8tJ0.   pp.  490.    HoUswoHh  and     "1;";,'"^  r'l 

B««.  London.  1832.  ^?J.° "','.".,"; 

TaE  contents  of  Ihis  volume  may  be  c< 
iidered  as  an  assemblage  of  essays,  dis- 
CDuises,  or  dissertations,  on  a  variety  of 
ncied  topics,  that  are  held  forth  in  ihe  book 
of  revelalion.  iThey  are  twenty-nine  in 
number — each  of  which  bears  a  distinct 
tilk, indicating  the  subject  discussed;  and 
■ilh  each  is  associated  a  short  scriptnral 
passage,  conesponding  in  character,  but 
"hicfa  rather  serves  as  a  motto  lo  the  essay, 
than  a  text  for  illustration.  Of  these  aiti- 
dts,  the  following  lilies  will  assist  the  reader 

informing  some  idea  : — "  the  Expectation  _. ..  _  .. 

of  Clttistians  —  the  Courage  peculiar  lo  i'jfl",',of'5i"i';;;,";'„SnK"i'wcS''l 
rmesaod  Places^Laxity  and  Decision —  m  ii«iniii«i«i.iiM,i!  iniimmnirnw 
llie  Means  of  Mercy— the  Church  and  the  KS°L^»ru,"r"'™n,S'^™l 
Worid— the  Stale  of  Sacred  Science— the  S^^I/biM' a"i,"«"if  ih! ■ 
limits  of  Revelation — the  Vastness  of  the 
Material  Universe,"  he  &c. 

To  the,  investigation  of  these 
nbjects,  ihe  author  has  brought  a  powerful 
mind,  Wrongly  imbued  with  principles  that 
ue  at  once  scriptural  and  rational;  and, 
fbm  an  attentive  perusal  of  what  he  has 
■ritteQ,  much  usetul  ioformalion  may  be 
Jeiived.  On  some  occasions,  his  range  of 
Oiought  seems  rather  too  comprehensive  for 
common  minds;  but  his  discussions  are 
oeter  complicated  in  themselves,  or  so 
bteoded  with  foreign  matter  as  to  become 
ptrpleied. 

On  "  the  Means  of  Mercy,"  the  author 
introduces  his  subject  with  the  following 
paragraph  : — 


Ki 


inpiriton  *iii 


lb  PRhidicB. 


tnv^nH;  vid  tbAbloftc^nvHlitTi^ 


'«V'!"'i"!'ii'"'VKi''*°''  '•°'' 
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In  a  strain  similar  to  the  above,  (he  author 
proceeds  through  the  whole  of  this  essay ; 
and,  as  the  6nal  result,  clearly  demonstrates, 
that  if  our  world  may  be  deemed  too  insig- 
nificant  for  the  attention  and  care  of  God, 
there  is  no  orb  in  all  the  universe  of  matter 
that  can  be  exempted  from  the  same  general 
charge.  It  will,  therefore,  follow,  that  if 
each  san  and  planet,  individually  taken,  is 
too  insignificant  to  be  an  object  of  provi- 
dential regard,  the  whole,  which  is  formed 
of  these  parts,  must  be  equally  unworthy  the 
Divine  jurisdiction. 

The  same  reasonings  will  apply  to  man, 
with  as  much  propriety  as  to  the  orb  which 
he  inhabits.  How  vast  soever  the  multitude 
of  intelligent  beings  that  are  scattered  through- 
out the  universe,  and  how  exalted  soever 
their  mental  and  moral  endowments  may 
be,  all  are  the  objects  of  the  Divine  pater- 
nal care.  In  the  universe  of  mutter,  not 
one  atom  can  be  lost ;  and,  in  that  of  mind, 
not  one  spirit  can  be  disregarded.  In  both 
cases,  the  whole  is  precisely  the  same  with 
all  its  parts ;  and,  if  these  are  deemed  too 
insignificant  for  notice,  a  regard  for  the 
whole,  which  is  but  an  aggregate  of  them, 
is  but  a  mere  chimera. 

From  other  essays,  in  this  volume,  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  selections  equally 
forcible,  and  equally  interesting ;  but  our 
scanty  limits  warn  us  to  desist.  No  extract, 
however,  can  do  justice  to  the  author,  and 
to  this  production  of  his  pen.  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  know  the  real  value  of  this 
work,  must  peruse  the  whole ;  and  we  feel 
decidedly  persuaded  that  he  will  find  in  it 
an  ample  remuneration  for  his  time  and 
expense. 

Why  the  writer  should  have  called  his 
book  "  Saturday  Evening,"  we  cannot  con- 
jecture. Monday  Momins  would  have 
been  equally  appropriate ;  for,  in  fact,  we' 
perceive  no  meaning  in  either.  We  care, 
indeed,  little  or  nothing  about  the  name, 
and  of  the  author  we  know  nothing,  but 
by  mere  report;  we  are  assured,  however, 
that  he  has  produced  an  excellent  volume, 
in  which  the  invesligations  of  philosophy 
shine  with  steady  lustre,  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  revelation;  and,  in  which, 
acute  reasoning  and  forcible  argumentation 
are  combined,  to  subserve  the  best  interests 
of  mankind.  _ 

Review.—  History  of  the  Jews  in  all  Ages, 

By  the  Author  of  History  in  all  Ages, 

12wa.    pp.    590.     Hamilton,    London, 

1832. 

How   des^raded    soever,    and    apparently 

contemptible,    the    Jews    may  appear  at 

present,  in  the  eyes  of  those  among  whom 


they  are  scattered,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
throughout  the  aggregate  of  their  history,  they 
have  been  more  remarkable  for  vicissitude, 
incident,  obstinacy,  and  suffering,  than  any 
other  nation  upon  earth.  There  is  scarcely  any 
intermediate  condition  between  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  elevation,  and  the  most  abject 
state  of  degradation,  which  they  have  not 
experienced.  Yet  amidst  all  the  changes 
through  which  they  have  passed,  their  na- 
tional character  has  been  uniformly  preserv- 
ed. To  the  customs  of  their  distant  ancestors 
they  rigorously  adhere.  On  their  manners 
and  modes  of  life,  the  nations  among  whom 
they  reside  appear  to  have  had  no  influence ; 
and,  though  inhabiting  climates,  zones,  and 
countries  that  have  no  aflBnity  with  each 
other,  they  remain  as  much  a  distinct 
people,  at  this  time,  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

To  the  Jews,  under  their  various  cir- 
cumstances, a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Bible  refers.  Its  history  records  the  past 
and  passing  occurrences  in  their  career; 
and  its  prophecies  delineate  their  future  des- 
tiny. In  every  respect,  events  correspond 
with  these  predictions ;  and  they  stand  as 
solemn  memorials,  to  prove  the  authenticity 
of  the  sacred  writings.  On  these  prophecies, 
many  able  dissertations  have  been  written^ 
but  a  living  Jew  furnishes  the  best  com- 
mentary that  was  ever  presented  to  the 
worid. 

Into  all  the  general  outlines  of  history, 
respecting  these  descendants  of  Abraham, 
this  volume  fully  enters ;  and,  in  some  of 
its  branches,  the  details  are  given  with  dis- 
criminating m  inuleness.  Commencing  with 
their  great  progenitor,  the  author  traces  them 
through  the  pages  of  sacred  and  profane 
histoiy,  follows  them  in  their  captivities, 
wanderings,  and  dispersions,  so  far  as  their 
movements  are  known,  and  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  their  present  condition. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  peruse  any 
chapter  in  this  volume,  without  being 
roused  to  attention  by  the  numerous  inci- 
dents which  it  contains.  In  every  part,  we 
find  facts  bordering  on  the  marvellous ;  and, 
in  the  extraordinary  events  which  meet  us 
in  every  stage,  we  can  hardly  avoid  ac- 
knowledging the  power  of  God  over-ruling 
secondary  causes,  and  leading  to  results 
which  mere  rational  calculation  would 
scarcely  have  anticipated. 

Connected  as  the  Jews  have  been,  during 
the  long  period  of  their  descent,  with  almost 
every  other  nation,  we  are  introduced  to  an 
epitome  of  what  may  be  termed  foreign 
history,  and  directed  briefly  to  contemplate 
the  laws  and  customs  of  those  among  whom 
they  were  called  to  sojourn.    Ileftce,  the 
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manners  and  dispositions  of  various  nations 
rise,  and  pass  before  us ;  and,  surveying  the 
same  people,  in  different  ages,  vre  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  tlie  changes  which 
time,  intercourse,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
have  wrought. 

A  chronology,  towards  the  close,  marks 
the  specific  period  of  each  great  event ;  and 
a  copious  index  refers  to  the  pages  in  which 
the  incidents  and  occurrences  are  presented 
to  the  reader's  view.  These  denote  that  this 
must  have  been  a  work  of  great  research ; 
but  the  author  may  congratulate  himself 
that  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain. 

To  the  reader  who  wishes  for  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Jewish  history,  this  is  just 
such  a  book  as  his  wants  require.  It  ap- 
pears to  contain  every  thing  needful,  to  give 
ample  information  respecting  this  very  ex. 
traordinary  people,  without  being  stretched 
to  an  immoderate  length.  Tiie  incidents, 
indeed,  are  too  numerous  in  themselves  to 
allow  temptation  for  wandering  into  regions 
of  irrelevant  matter,  any  room  to  operate. 
The  author,  by  adhering  closely  to  his  sub- 
ject,  has  produced  a  book  highly  creditable 
to  his  industry  and  talents,  and  one  that 
promises  fair  to  prove  both  entertaining  and 
useful  to  his  readers. 


Review. — Divines  of  the  Church  of  E?tg- 
kndj  with  a  Life  of  each  Author;    a 
Summari/  of  each  Discourse,  with  Notes. 
%  the  Rev,  T,  S.  Hughes,  B.  D.    Vol. 
XIX.    Hall's  Contemplations,  Vol.  II. 
8ro.  p.  526.    Valpy,  London,  1831. 
Tbe  Contemplations  of  Bishop  Hall  have 
long  Tanked  among  the  standard  works  of 
oar  English  divines;  and  such  is  their  in- 
trinsic excellence,  that  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  losing  their  exalted  station.    They  are 
chiefly  founded  on  individuals,  characters, 
^d  incidents,  recorded  in  the  sacred  vo- 
lume.   These  are  assumed  as  data ;  and 
the  circumstances  which  the  iacts  include, 
the  Contemplations  steadily  pursue. 

A  remarkable  degpree  of  reverence  is  dif- 
fiised  throughout  the  author's  sentences; 
^,  in  all  his  elucidations,  his  mind  always 
appears  under  the  influence  of  an  awful 
solemnity.  Every  hint  which  the  occasion 
supplies,  he  converts  into  a  topic  of  serious 
i^ection ;  and  extracts  from  the  incident, 
or  narrative,  some  useful  lesson  that  is  ap- 
plicable to  practical  life.  This,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  the  great  object  which 
Ihe  pious  prelate  invariably  kept  in  view. 
It  is  not  merely  for  its  own  sake  that  he 
^yzes  tbe  historical  event,  but  for  the 
sake  of  (hose  inferences  obviously  deducible 
^m  \\,\.\  reference  to  ourselves,  that  an 


amplification  is  given.  In  most  of  these 
inferences  there  is  a  vigour  of  thought,  and 
a  terseness  of  expression,  that  give  them  the 
character  of  aphorisms ;  and  from  these  Con- 
templations a  valuable  compilation  might 
be  extracted. 

In  the  nineteen  volumes  of  this  work  al- 
ready published,  we  have  some  of  the  best 
compositions  of  the  periods  over  which  they 
range.  In  his  selection  of  authors,  Mr. 
Valpy  has  displayed  much  discretion,  as 
well  as  taste.  To  every  fiiend  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  this  reprint  of  the  most 
sterling  compositions  which  have  sprung  up 
under  her  auspices,  must  be  a  gratifying 
sight ;  and  to  any  Christian  library,  it  will 
be  an  honour  to  have  these  volumes  exhi- 
bited on  its  shelves. 


Review. —  The  Sunday  Library,  ^-c,  being 
a  Selection  of  Sermons  from  eminent 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  chiefly 
within  the  last  half  Century.  By  the 
Bev.  T.  F,  Dibdin,  D.D.  Vols.  V,  VL 
12mo.  pp-  370 — 378.  Longman.  Lon^ 
don*  1831. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  the  preceding  volumes 
of  this  series,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  as  tliey  issued  from  the  press,  and 
if  some  apparent  delay  may  seem  attached 
to  those  now  before  us,  it  has  not  arisen 
from  any  suspicion  of  their  inferior  merit, 
but  from  the  superabundance  of  works  which 
press  for  notice  in  our  pages. 

For  the  character  of  these  sermons,  the 
names  of  their  authors  will  furnish  sufficient 
vouchers.  Among  these,  in  Vol.  V.  we 
find  Newton,  Blair,  Chalmers,  Allison, 
Hall,  Irvine,  Dean  Chandler,  and  othei^ ; 
and  the  discourses  in  Vol.  VI.  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  Seeker,  Hunting- 
fbrd,  Blomfield,  Mallby,  Pott,  Mant, 
Heber,  and  Porteus,  all  dignitaries  of  the 
established  church ;  to  which  may  be  added 
several  others,  less  exalted  indeed  in  station, 
but  not  less  deserving  of  having  their  works 
transfnitted  to  posterity. 
.  Several  of  the  discourses  in  the  fifth 
volume  are  on  occasional  subjects,  which 
none  but  master-spirits  can  fairly  examine, 
and  fully  elucidate.  Here,  however,  they 
have  fallen  into  able  hands,  and  on  many 
obscure  topics  we  find  darkness  dissipated 
by  a  flood  of  light.  The  sermons  in  the 
sixth  volume  are  of  a  more  practical  cha- 
racter, mingling  rather  with  the  common 
experience  and  duties  of  life,  than  with 
theories  which  are  frequently  more  splendid 
in  their  appearance  than  stable  in  their 
foundations. 

In  glancing  over  the  index  at  the 
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elusion  of  this  work,  we  find,  among  the 
authors  with  whose  labours  it  is  enriched, 
some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  na- 
tional establisliment ;  and  among  the  sub- 
jects of  their  discourses,  most  of  the  great 
and  important  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
ttie  gospel.  These  interesting  topics  are 
treated  in  a  calm,  a  luminous,  yet  spirited 
and  decisive  manner ;  and  the  series,  now 
complete  in  six  volumes,  is  not  rendered 
tedious  by  an  immoderate  length. 


Review. —  The  Histori/  and  Topography 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
lij/  John  Howard  Uinton.  Parts 
26—30.     Uinton,  London.  1832. 

If  every  publication  that  issues  from  the 
press,  could  present  so  fair  a  claim  to  ho- 
nourable notice  as  Uinton 's  America,  we 
should  but  seldom  hear  author's  complain- 
ing  that  critics  were  severe,  or  reviewers 
lamenting  that  they  could  find  nothing  in 
their  works  to  praise.  We  must  however, 
be  content  to  "  catch  the  manners,  living 
as  they  rise,*'  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
justice,  to  award  praise  or  censure  with  an 
impartial  hand. 

Of  the  former  portions  of  this  work,  we 
have  had  several  occasions  to  speak  favour- 
ably, and  respecting  those  now  before  us, 
it  is  no  mean  compliment  to  say,  that  they 
are  worthy  of  their  predecessors,  that  they 
sustain  the  exalted  character  which  this 
publication  has  commanded  and  obtained, 
and  furnish  decided  indications  that  the 
author  will  not  suffer  his  future  plates  and 
numbers  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  those 
already  before  the  world. 

The  leading  subjects  which  occupy  the 
pages  of  the  parts  now  under  inspection 
are.  Zoology,  Ornitlioloey,  Agriculture,  Ma- 
nufacture, and  Commerce.  On  each  df 
these  we  have  many  interesting  details  and 
enlightened  observations,  all  of  which  tend 
to  prove,  that,  so  far  as  the  ingenuity  and 
industry  of  man  are  concerned,  the  whole 
•country  is  hastenino;  towards  a  state  of  ma- 
turity, more  gigantic  in  its  strenj^th  and 
proportions,  than  any  other  on  which  the 
sun  has  hitherto  thrown  its  enlivening 
beams. 

In  animated  nature,  however,  a  very  dif- 
ferent scene  presents  itself  to  our  view. 
Many  tribes  of  animals  and  birds  have  be- 
come extinct ;  and  of  those  which  survive, 
most  have  been  driven  from  their  accus- 
tomed haunts,  while  some  are  so  scarce  as 
to  indicate  that  the  day  of  their  extermina- 
tion is  near  at  hand. 

With  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  and 
sa^city  of  the  beaver,  most  of  our  readers, 


we  presume,  are  well  acquaioted ;  bat  it  il 
perhaps,  less  generally  known,  that  as  the 
habitations  of  man  approach  their  territories, 
their  instinct  seems  to  undergo  a  surprising 
change,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  following  extract : — 

**  The  beaver  has,  at  a  former  i>eTiod,  inhabited 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  much  more  exten- 
sively than  at  present.  In  various  parts  of  the  west- 
ern country,  where  they  are  at  present  entirely  un- 
known, except  by  tradition,  the  dams  constructed 
by  their  labours  are  still  standing  securely,  and  in 
many  instances  serve   instead  of  bridges  to  the 
streams  they  obstruct.     There  are  few  states  in 
the  Union  m  which  some  remembrance  <rf  this 
animal  is  not  preserved  by  such  names,  as  Beavor- 
dam,  Beaver-lake,  Beaver-falls,  &c.    In  situations 
where  it  is  frequently  disturbed,  all  its  singular 
habits  are  relinquished,    and  its  mode  of  livii^ 
changed  to  suit  the  nature  of  circumstances.  In- 
stead of  building  dams  and  houses,  its  only  nsi- 
dence  is  then  in  the  banks  of  the  stream,  yrhm  it 
is  forct^  to  make  an  extensive  excavati<m,  and  to 
be  content  to  adopt  the  manners  of  a  muslc-nt. 
More  sagacity  is  displayed  by  the  beaver  in  thus 
accommodating   itself  to  circimiBtances,  than  in 
any  other  action  it  performs.    Such  is  the  caution 
which  it  exercises  to  guard  against  detection,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  removal  of  small  trees,  the 
stumps  of  wliich  indicate  the  sort  of  animal  by 
which  they  have  been  cut  down,  the  presence  of 
the  beaver  would  not  be  suspected  in  the  vicinity. 
All  excursions  Ibr  the  sake  of  procuring  food,  are 
made  late  at  night ;  and  if  it  pass  from  one  hoie  to 
another  during  the  day-time,  it  swims  so  far  under 
water,  as  not  to  excite  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
presence  of  such  a  voyager.    On  many  parts  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  where  the  beaver  for- 
merly built  houses  according  to  the  usual  mode, 
no  such  works  are  at  present  to  be  found,  although 
beavers  are  still  to  be  trapped  in  those  localities, 
These  circumstances  throw  light  on  the  character 
of  the  European  beaver,  which  has  been  thought 
to  belong  to  another  species,  because  it  does  not 
build.       The  value  of  the  fur  of  of  these  ani- 
mals is  well  known.    The  capture  or  tirapping  of 
them,  is  a  large  part  of  the  business,  both  of  the 
Indians  and  the  whites.    It  is  a  subject  of  regret, 
that  an  animal  so  valuable  and  so  prolific,  should 
be  hunted  in  a  manner  tending  to  the  extermiMl- 
tion  of  the  species,  when  a  Httle  care  and  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  interested,  might  prevent 
unnecessary  destruction,  and  preserve  the  sources 
of  their  revenue.    In  the  Hudson's  Bay  possessioni 
they  are  becoming  annually  more  scarce,  and  &e 
race  will  eventu^ly  be  extinguished  throughout 
the  whole  continent;  though  a  few  individuals  may, 
for  a  time,  elude  the  immediate  violence  of  perse* 
secution." — ^p.  140. 

Of  the  Lynx,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf;  the 
Raccoon,  the  P>mine,  the  Opossum,  and 
others  of  the  animal  race,  the  habits  and 
character  are  luminously,  but  briefly  de- 
scribed ;  and  many  anecdotes  are  recorded, 
illustrative  of  their  natural  propensities,  but 
for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 
Similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  fea- 
thered tribes,  respecting  which  we  can  only 
repeat  our  recommendations. 

According  to  the  original  announcement) 
about  five  parts  more  will  complete  this 
work ;  but  we  feel  persuaded  that  much 
interestinoj  matter  might  be  found,  to  cany 
it  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  limit* 
prescribed  will  allow.  Two  quarto  volumes 
will,  however,  contain  a  goodly  ^rtioD  of 
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md  the  numerous  and  well-executed 
nd  maps  with  which  Uiey  are  orna- 
will  happily  give  decoration  tu 
ind  render  the  whole  a  work  of  con- 
a  interest  and  value. 


r. — American   Stories  for   Little 

ami   Girls.      Selected    by  Miss 

ord.     Three  Volumes^    \2mo,    pp, 

278,  298.     Whittaker.     London. 

• 

is  an  art,  if  such  it  may  be  termed, 
telling  of    a   story,  which    many 
of    great    learning   and  superior 
never  can  attain.     Every  one,  on 
it  well  told,  perceives   its  excel- 
nd  feels  an   interest  in  the  issue; 
I  difficult  to  point  out  what  con- 
its    superiority.      Narrative    is    a 
of  composition,  for    which    both 
nd  old  feel  a  strong  partiality.     All 
love  with  the  marvellous,  provided 
within  the  bounds  of  truth;  and 
ilaoes,  names,  and   dates,  can  be 
led,  they  impart  a  freshness  to  the 
I,  which  cannot  be  derived  from 
nr  source. 

allowance,  however,  must  be  made 

authenticity    of   tales  which    are 

on    foreign   habits,   and  arise  in 

xkrtions  of  the  globe.    A  tale  of  the 

egions  can  hardly  be  expected  to 

r  Ksemblance  to  one  that  dates  its 

60m  the  torrid  zone.    Both  may 

>  although  they  bear  no  similitude 

other ;  and  each  may  seem  incre- 

when   related  or   perused   in    that 

which  is   the  reverse  of  its  own; 

remarks  will   apply   to  ourselves. 

English  tale,  we  expect    to    find 

features ;  but  when  we  draw  from 

climates,  though  manners  and  cus- 

lentially  vary,  we  have   no  more 

in  this  account  to  deem  the  narrative 

(J  or  fictitious,  than  other  nations 

call  tliose  fabulous  which  are  im- 

rom  our  shores. 

Mse  tales,  in  three  volumes,  the 
i  laid  in  America,  where  nature 
in  gigantic  forms.  Her  lakes  are 
the  eyes  of  Europeans.  Sea-ser- 
e  said  to  visit  her  oceans ;  remnants 
liiammoth  are  still  found  in  various 
;  and  her  continent  is  an  inhabitant 
r  looe.  Under  such  circumstances, 
ht  not  to  be  astonished  at  an  occa- 
cpression  that  may  seem  to  partake 
ttirveUous.  No  traveller  should  set 
ies  to  the  magnitude  of  a  waterfall, 
has  seen  the  phenomenon  of  Nia- 


It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that 
the  preceding  remarks  are  intended  to  ope- 
rate as  an  apology  for  any  extravagances 
which  these  volumes  contain.  Independ- 
ently of  local  peculiarities,  we  find  notliing 
startling:  to  credibility ;  nothing  tliat  puts 
credulity  on  the  rack.  In  some  measure 
their  general  character  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  titles  which  they  bear, 
"  Sketches  of  a  Sea  Voyage — the  Talisman 
— Life  and  Poems  of  Lucretia — Maria  Da- 
vidson— Robert  Woodard— Traditions  of 
the  Mammoth — and  Self  Conquest,'*  fill  the 
first  volume.  The  second  contains  "  The 
Canadian  Travellers — the  Blind  Boy — Life 
of  Wilson,  the  American  Ornithologist — 
the  New  England  Farm  House— Grape 
Island — the  Storm — and  Adventures  of  a 
Nine-pence."  Tlie  third  presents  to  the 
reader  **  Evenings  at  Boston — the  New 
England  Parsonage — the  Young  Provin-. 
cial — the  Way  to  have  Friends — the  Log- 
bridge — the  Valley  of  the  Furnace — and 
the  Garden  of  Roses." 

In  the  first  story,  '^Sketches  of  a  Sea 
Voyage,"  a  description  is  given  of  tlte  sliip, 
its  tackling,  capacity,  arrangement,  and  ac- 
commodations. Her  weighing  anchor, 
spreading  her  sails,  encountering  storms, 
calms,  exposure  to  an  enemy,  escape 
from  disasters,  and  safe  arrival  in  port,  are 
all  incorporated  in  the  tale.  The  condition 
of  the  passengers  on  board,  the  unavoid- 
able inconveniencies  of  their  situation,  the 
variety  .of  character  among  them,  and  the 
numerous  objects  which  attract  the  atten- 
tion in  a  voyage  from  America  to  England, 
are  all  interwoven  with  much  ingenuity. 
The  tale  will  teach  a  sailor  his  duty ;  and  a 
passenger,  what  may  reasonably  be  expected 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

The  tale  which  relates  to  the  Mammoth 
is  as  prodigious  as  that  unwieldy  animal. 
Not  having  ever  been  seen  alive,  no  accu- 
rate estimate  can  be  formed  of  its  real  di- 
mensions. From  the  bones  that  have  been 
found,  it  appears  to  have  far  exceeded  in 
magnitude  any  of  the  animal  tribes  now  in 
existence;  but,  beyond  this,  noUiing  with 
absolute  certainty  can  be  affirmed.  The 
story  is  founded  upon  Indian  traditions, 
which  surpass  all  bounds  of  probability. 
The  authority,  however,  is  given,  on  which 
the  exaggerated  statement  rests;  and  the 
author  does  not  vouch  for  its  authenticity. 
In  one  page,  we  are  informed,  that  <'  the 
Megalonyx  was  precisely  sixty  foet  in 
lengthy  and  twenty -five  foet  in  height.  On 
this  subject,  we  beg  to  add  the  following 
passage,  from  a  celebrated  commentator 
still  living.  ^*  The  Mammoth ;  or,  Mega- 
lonyx, is  a  carnivorous  animal,  as  the 
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ture  of  the  teeth  proves,  and  of  an  immense 
size.  From  a  considerable  part  of  the  ske- 
leton which  I  have  seen,  it  is  computed  that 
the  animal  to  which  it  belonged  must  have 
been  nearly  twenty-Jive  feet  high,  and  sixty 
in  length,  Tlie  bones  of  one  toe  are  entire ; 
and  the  toe  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length." 
—  Dr,  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  on 
Genesis  i.  24. 

The  history  of  "  Robert  Woodard ;  or, 
the  Heedless  Boy,"  teaches  an  important 
lesson,  which  all  should  learn.  The  life  of 
**Wilson*'  is  rendered  particularly  interesting 
by  unquestionable  facts.  "  Grape  Island" 
is  truly  American  in  all  its  parts.  "  The 
New  England  Farm  House  is  also  quite 
transatlantic  in  every  feature.  "  Evenings 
in  Boston"  contain  many  very  amusing 
narratives  and  incidents;  but  they  would 
have  been  equally  as  entertaining,  if  Boston 
had  given  place  to  any  town,  city,  or 
country  on  the  European  continent,  or  in 
the  islands  of  the  sea. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  room  to  cha- 
racterize each  individual  tale.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  are  founded,  is  de- 
cidedly excellent;  and  practical  utility  is 
uniformly  kept  in  view.  These  volumes 
happily  blend  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment with  so  much  ingenuity,  that,  while 
the  reader  pursues  nothing  but  amusement, 
he  insensibly  falls  in  with  fragments  of  his- 
tory, and  accidental  delineations,  which  will 
probably  be  remembered  when  the  tale 
iUself  is  half  obliterated  from  the  memory. 
We  have  perused  these  tales  with  much 
gratification ;  and  think  that  the  handsome 
volumes  which  contain  them,  will  be  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  to  the  juvenile  library,  on 
each  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Review. — The   Annual  Biography    and 
Obituary,      1832.      Vol.    XVL     %vo. 
pp.  476.    Longman,    London, 

This  volume  contains  memoirs  of  cele- 
brated persons  who  have  died  within  the 
years  1830  and  1831.  These  are  thirty- 
one  in  number,  and  are  variously  extended, 
as  the  career  of  the  individual  has  been 
more  or  less  diversified  with  incidents, 
while  pursuing  his  journey  through  life. 

This  annual  biography  has  no  connexion 
with  sect  or  party.  Statesmen,  judges, 
counsellors,  divines,  philosophers,  and 
heroes,  are  alike  eligible  to  its  pages ;  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that,  hoW  much 
soever  they  might  have  differed  in  senti- 
ment from  each  other,  when  living,  their 
names  and  distinguisliing  characteristics 
now  associate  in  these  pages,  in  as  much 
peace  as  their  mortal  remains  moulder  with 


undisturbed  repose,  in  the  house  appointed 
for  all  living. 

A  work  that  has  been  so  long  before  the 
world  as  the  Annual  Biography,  of  which 
this  is  the  sixteenth  volume,  must  be  too 
well  known  to  require  any  particular  de- 
scription. The  memoirs  are  written  with 
much  spirited  simplicity ;  and  several 
among  them  furnish  narratives  of  remark- 
able events,  that  are  particularly  interesting. 
The  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  the  ajiipwreck 
of  Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  may  be  adduced, 
among  many  others,  as  specimens  of  the 
able  manner  in  which  this  work  is  exe- 
cuted. 

To  the  impartiality  which  distinguishes 
these  memoirs,  justice  directs  us  to  bear  an 
unequivocal  testimony.  No  doubtful  ex- 
pressions are  suffered  to  interweave  them- 
selves with  the  general  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive, to  neutralize  its  effects,  and  place  the 
individual  in  a  questionable  light.  What 
is  intended  is  expressed  without  duplicity, 
and  nothing  appears  in  the  character  of  artr 
ful  concealment. 

Of  literary  men,  some  account  is  given 
in  reference  to  their  works,  but  this  relates 
more  to  the  list  of  their  publications  than 
to  their  particular  character,  or  the  merits 
which  they  possess.  Yet,  even  in  this 
respect,  as  a  book  of  consultation  its  records 
will  be  found  exceedingly  valuable. 

With  a  degree  of  candour  highly  credit- 
able to  the  compiler,  the  sources  whence 
his  information  has  been  derived  are  very 
generally  acknowledged.  This  tribute  of 
respect  was  due,  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
works  which  have  afforded  the  supplies :  to 
himself,  that  he  may  not  be  accountable  ft>r 
the  errore  of  others,  nor  reap  laurels  to 
which  they  have  an  exclusive  claim ;  and 
to  others,  that  they  may  not  have  occasion  to 
complain  that  their  compositions  have  been 
pirated  without  being  honoured  with  a 
suitable  acknowledgment. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  is 
a  national  work,  in  the  welfare  of  which 
all  tiie  respectable  classes  of  the  romnm- 
nity  are  deeply  interested ;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  it  is  supported  by  the  patronage 
which  it  so  justly  merits. 


Review.— 3%«  Cabinet  Annual  Register^ 
and  Historical,  Political,  Biogrtq>kiaJ' 
and  Miscellaneous  Chronicle,  for  tk 
Year  1831.  To  be  continued  annuallg' 
12wo.  pp,  464.  Washboume.  London' 
1832. 
This  book  bears  a  comprehensive  title, 
which  is  calculated  to  excite  yeryiflaiigBiBe 
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Ikms.  We  do  not,  however,  think 
sjrare  greater  than  its  contents  are 
{  to  gratify,  as  the  subjects  are  both 
us  and  interesting,  and  the  author's 
itance  with  them  is  at  once  intimate 
eosive. 

lancing  over  the  contents,  we  find 
dompiler  pays  his  visits  to  nearly  all 
ntries  in  Europe ;  and,  crossing  the 
ty  traverses  the  United  States,  and 
his  researches  into  the  regions  of 
^erica.  From  each  of  these  he 
materials  for  this  *^  historical,  poli- 
jographical,  and  miscellaneous  chro- 
ifhicn,  richly  freighted  with  foreign 
mestic  intelligence,  he  now  presents 
public  in  the  character  of  '*the 
t  Annual  Register.^' 
lis  work,  about  one  half  is  devoted 
occurrences  which,  during  the  past 
ife  taken  place  in  Great  Britain  and 
.  Among  these,  the  proceedings  of 
ent,  popular  tumults,  and  the  state 
public  mind,  form  the  more  promi. 
tures.  The  nations  on  the  continent 
a  succession  ;  so  that  a  few  glances 
Iroduce  us  to  the  principal  trans- 
of   the   European   and  American 

feral  respects,  the  year  has  been  pro- 
of many  remarkable  events.  The 
tions  in  France,  the  affarrs  of  Bel- 
id  Holland,  the  efforts  of  Poland  to 
or  the  Russian  yoke,  and  the  state  of 
I9  still  remaining  in  suspense,  arrest 
Qtion  when  we  look  abroad ;  while 
brm  bill,  at  home,  swallows  almost 
ither  consideration.  Into  each  of 
tie  work  before  us  enters ;  and,  al. 
the  author's  observations  are  com- 
i8y  they  appear  luminous,  and  com- 
nr  respect  by  their  impartiality, 
e  Annual  Biography  we  do  not  think 
y.  The  memoirs  are  very  brief, 
isist  chiefly  of  common-place  ob- 
My  unenriched  by  original  matter, 
sied  by  incident  and  anecdote,  and 
ed  by  those  nice  discriminations  of 
r  that  might  be  expected.  It  is  an 
obituary,  a  little  more  extended 
it  which  bears  this  name;  and  no 
old,  perhaps,  have  detected  an 
bodi  had  been  covered  by  the  latter 

'  Chronicle  of  Events,"  on  the  con- 
ve  consider  as  a  highly  valuable 
It  includes  nearly  every  incident  of 
loe  that  has  occurred  in  the  British 
throughout  the  year.  This  portion 
worth  the  price  of  the  whole  book. 
rour  of  the  public  documents,  lists, 
hc^  we  readily  bear  our  most  de- 
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cided  testimony.  To  every  lover  ol  his 
country,  and  to  all  who  have  the  welfare  of 
their  neighbours  and  families  at  heart, 
whether  of  patrician  or  plebeian  blood, 
these  tables  and  documents  must  be  highly 
interesting  and  valuable.  They  may  be 
considered  as  a  map,  on  which  is  delineated 
the  income  and  disbursements  of  the  British 
nation,  with  all  its  leading  characters  sitting 
at  the  helm  of  public  affairs.  These  are 
tables  and  documents,  which,  in  some  form 
or  other,  no  person  should  be  without ;  and 
we  scarcely  know  one  in  which,  on  a  sue. 
cinct,  yet  moderately  extended  scale,  they 
may  be  inspected  to  greater  advantage. 

Review. — Fisher^s  Drawing-room  Scraps 
book,  with  Poetical  Illustrations,  hy 
L.  E.  L.  4to,    Fisher  6f  Co.  London, 

From  the  number  and  variety  of  splendid 
annuals  which  of  late  years  have  presented 
themselves  to  our  notice,  we  were  inclined 
to  think  that  the  resources  of  ingenuity  were 
so  impoverished,  that  no  powerful  attrac- 
tion in  any  rival  publication  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected.  We  had  also  imagined, 
that  public  taste,  satiated  with  literary  and 
graphic  splendour,  would  pause  for  a  sea* 
son,  until  the  cravings  of  returning  hunger 
should  demand  a  fresh  supply.  In  both  of 
these  respects  we  have,  however,  found 
ourselves  greatly  mistaken. 

The  Drawing-room  Scrap-book  is  a 
splendid  quarto,  elegantly  bound,  and  or- 
namented with  thirty.six  beautiful  engrav- 
ings, so  that  it  exceeds,  both  in  dimensions 
and  in  the  number  of  its  embellishments, 
all  its  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  and 
thus  holds  out  a  new  attraction  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  art,  in  the  number,  diversity,  and 
concentration  of  its  charms. 

Nor  have  these  attractive  influences  been 
permitted  to  operate  in  vain.  The  sale  of 
this  superb  production  has,  we  understand, 
been  very  considerable.  To  this,  perhaps, 
the  time  of  its  appearance  greatly  contri- 
buted. It  was  reserved  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  year,  when  the  novelty  of  others, 
prematurely  sent  into  the  market,  had  sub- 
sided ;  and,  as  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Gift  among  annuals  unseen  before,  it  found 
no  competitor. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  exterior 
and  graphic  elegance  of  this  volume,  the 
poetic  pen  of  L.  E.  L.  lent  a  portion  of  its 
well-known  fame,  to  augment  its  lustre  and 
enhance  its  value.  The  productions  of  this 
lady  are  well  known  to  all  who  have  any 
regard  for  the  muses,  or  have  ever  visited 
theAonian  mount.  Neariy  all  the  descrip. 
tions  are  her  own;  and,  in  conjunctioo 
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with  her  other  compositions^  they  will  bear 
their  part  in  transmitting  her  name  to  pos- 
terity. 

By  special  permission,  this  Drawing- 
room  Scrap-book  is  dedicated  to  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent^  and  the  first 
plate  is  a  lovely  portrait  of  her  daughter  the 
Princess  Victoria.  In  this  portrait,  youth, 
beauty,  innocence,  and  simplicity,  are 
happily  combined.  It  was  engraved  by 
Woolnoth  from  a  painting  by  Anthony 
Stewart.  Her  illustrious  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Rent,  engraved  by  the  same  artist, 
also  appears  in  the  volume,  and  likewise 
His  Highness  Prince  George-Frederick- 
Alexander .  Charles  -  Earnest  -  Augustus  of 
Cumberland. 

Descending  from  royal  lineage,  some 
other  portraits  of  celebrated  individuals 
adorn  this  volume,  but,  in  general,  the 
plates  exhibit  views  of  varied  scenery  and 
character,  taken  from  England,  Ireland, 
India,  and  the  antipodes  of  the  globe. 

Amidst  this  magnificent  assemblage,  we 
scarcely  know  to  which  we  should  attach 
our  strongest  marks  of  admiration.  Those 
that  are  of  foreign  extraction  being  new,  in 
architecture  and  nature,  to  the  English  eye, 
will  most  probably  put  forth  an  attractive 
power,  that  will  be  felt  with  the  greatest 
efficacy.  Novelty,  however,  is  an  evanes- 
cent charm,  and  when  this  has  subsided, 
intrinsic  worth  will  resume  and  retain  its 
permanent  character.  On  superlative  ex- 
cellence, where  all  has  so  strong  a  claim 
to  approbation,  we  presume  not  to  decide ; 
this  must  be  consigned  to  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  every  connoisseur. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  Drawing- 
room  Scrap-book  is  a  work  in  which  art 
and  genius  have  happily  united  their  ener- 
gies; and  we  rejoice  to  find  it  honoured 
with  that  extensive  patronage  which  the 
publishers  had  successfully  exerted  them- 
selves to  deserve. 


Review. — Living  Poets  and  Poetesses,  a 
Biographical  and  Critical  Poem.  By 
Nicholas  Michell,  Author  of  the  Siege 
of  Constantinople*  1 2mo.  pp.  150.  Kidd, 
tendon,  1832. 

This  is  a  bold  title,  and,  when  we  consider 
that  the  author  is  a  very  young  man,  who 
has  but  just  begun  to  make  his  appearance 
before  the  public,  we  cannot  but  view  his 
undertaking  as  still  bolder  than  the  name 
be  has  given  to  his  book.  Age,  experi- 
ence, snperiority  of  talent,  and  established 
reputation,  should  all  concentrate,  in  the 
writer  who  presumes  to  take  his  seat  in  the 


chair  of  in&Uibility,  and  to  assume  the 
censorship  over  the  poetical  genius  of  the 
era  and  country  in  which  he  lives.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  but  think^  that  Mr, 
Michell  has  taken  a  hasty  and  premature 
step,  and  that,  in  a  few  years,  he  will  regret 
he  had  not  acted  with  more  prudence, 
caution,  and  deliberate  circumspection. 

Within  the  narrow  compass  of  one  huu* 
dred  pages,  throughout  which  many  notes 
are  scatter^,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  cited  hekaf^ 
his  tribunal,  arraigned,  tried,  acquitted,  or 
condemned,  fifty-four  votaries  of  the  muse. 
Many  of  these  are  her  particular  favourite^ 
and  have  long  since  had  their  names  in- 
scribed on  a  conspicuous  tablet  in  the 
temple  of  fame ;  while  others  are  travellii^ 
hard  to  gain  the  steep  ascent,  and  catch, 
if  but  a  transient,  smile  from  the  Parnas- 
sian goddess.  In  short,  Mr.  Michell  has 
spread  his  net  so  widely,  that  in  one  geoe^ 
ral  sweep  he  has  enclosed  nearly  all  the 
poetical  talents  of  the  country,  and  dragged 
them  on  shore,  to  undergo  the  rigours  of 
his  own  examination. 

But  while  we  thus  most  decidedly  ooo« 
demn  Mr.  MichelPs  presumption  and  te- 
merity, for  the  daring  step  he  has  taken, 
we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  his  prO' 
duction  is  destitute  of  merit.  Many  or  his 
lines  are  admirably  constructed,  and  hisseiH 
timents  are  nervously  expressed.  We  pe»* 
ceive,  also,  some  nice  discriminations  d 
character,  applied  to  the  works  which  he 
analyzes,  both  in  his  poem  and  in  the 
notes;  but  his  muse  not  being  fully  fledged, 
exposes  many  unseemly  parts,  whuh  time 
might  have  covered  with  oeautiful  fealhen* 
He  might  then  have  given  to  hiscritieal 
awards  a  degree  of  symmetry  of  which  they 
now  are  destitute. 

It  is  equally  fair  also  to  obsenre,  that,  eo 
some  occasions,  Mr.  Michell  is  neoity  as 
lavish  in  his  praises,  as,  on  others,  beii 
liberal  in  his  censures;  and  even  the  sane 
individual,  whom,  in  some  respects,  beat 
times  applauds,  he  condemns  and  ridiculei 
in  others.  Few,  indeed,  have  been  so  fo^ 
lunate  as  to  merit  approbation  without  apf 
alloy;  but  several  are  brought  forth,  with 
''all  their  imperfections  on  their  hetdi; 
and,  for  their  redeeming  qualities,  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  censure,  we  are  coflir 
pelled  to  search  in  vain. 

From  the  pen  of  Lord  Byron,  a  suney 
of  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Revieweis 
might  be  very  acceptable  to  the  puUio; 
but  on  the  subject  of  satire,  imitation:  is 
rarely  successful.  None  but  Ulysses  could 
bend  his  own  bow,  and  WaUnoe  akesB 
could  properly  manage  his  own  swad. 
In  weak  or  unskilful  hands,  a  poodeioofi 
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tnll  sometimes  inflict  a  wound 
leeper  than  was  intended,  and  in 
Rl  an  enemy,  perhaps  slay  a  friend ; 
sbly  but  slightly  scarify  those  who 
its  severest  strokes. 
Mkhell  is  certainly  a  young  man  of 
ng  talent,  but  on  the  present  occa- 
I  step  is  premature,  and  one  that 
calculated  to  create  enemies,  than 
» friends.  Precipitancy  in  appearing 
Qie  public,  and  an  iU^hosen  sub- 
9e  brought  many  a  child  of  genius 
mtimely  literary  grave.  We  hope, 
«^  that  this  author  will  devote  his 
energies,  which  are  highly  deserving 
ration  and  exercise,  to  some  perma- 
tbject,  on  which  the  fluctuations  of 

cannot  divide  and  weaken  public 
Q ;  nor  consign  to  oblivion  or  neg- 
i  mature  emanations  of  mental  and 
;  vigour,  because,  in  youth,  they 
edyOn  one  occasion,  to  be  ill-direct- 
unfortunately  applied. 

r.— TAc  Easter  Gift;  a  Religious 
•ing.  By  L.  £.  X.  Fisher,  Son, 
Co,  London,  1832. 
I  new  publication,  we  have  been 
1  with  an  inspection,  before  it  can 
.  fiurly  to  have  issued  from  the 
As  an  Easter  Gift,  Easter  is  the  time 
lor  its  appearance;  and,  for  this  hal- 
Buon,  both  its  engravings  and  poe- 
mpositions  are  peculiarly  adapted, 
le  "  Drawing-Room  Scrap-Book,'* 
bat  been  reviewed  in  a  preceding 
e  poetical  illustrations  in  this  volume 
!«.  £.  L.,  to  whose  talents,  tributes  of 
la  now  nearly  superfluous. 
B  Easter  Gifl''  will  contain  fourteen 
from  originals,  painted  by  some  of 
t  eminent  artists,  both  ancient  and 
,  in  this  nation,  and  in  foreign  parts; 
icpaved  by  individuals,  who  rank 
ily  high  in  the  graphic  departments 
uey  respectively  fill.  The  subjects 
}  plates  are  chiefly  from  the  New 
int;  and  the  greater  portion  have  an 
Ate  bearing  on  the  character  which 
sustained,  when  he  became  '^  the 
if-  Grod,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 

Mistruction  and  arrangement,  this 
*  Gbft''  is  reared  on  the  model  of  the 
ing-Room  Scrap-Book,''  only  it  is  on 
todid,  and  less  extended  scale ;  and 
mfore  be  rendered  at  a  proportion- 
wet  price.  We  feel,  however,  fully 
f  tfayat  the  numerous  admirers  of  the 
inshRoom  Scrap-Book,''  will  find 
my  congenial  to  their  taste;  and,  as  a 


handsome  present  from  one  friend  to  ano- 
ther, adapted  to  the  season  of  the  year,  we 
know  not  one  more  elegant  or  more  ap- 
propriate. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  poetry,  we  give  the 
following:— 

JUDAt  BBTUKNINO  THX  THIETT  VISCS8. 

"  The  thirty  pieces  down  he  flung,  for  which  hit 

Lord  he  sold, 
And  turned  away  his  murderer's  fiice  teem  that 

accursed  gold. 
He  cannot  sleep,  he  dares  not  watch ;  that  weight  it 

on  his  heart, 
For  which,  nor  earth  nor  heaven  have  hope,  which 

never  can  depart. 

"  A  curse  is  on  his  memory,  we  shudder  at  his 

name; 
At  once  we  loathe  and  scorn  his  guilt,  and  yet  wt 

do  the  same : 
Alas  I  the  sinftilness  of  man,  how  oft  in  deed  and 

word 
We  act  the  traitor's  part  again,  and  do  betray  our 

Lord. 

**  We  bend  the  knee,  record  the  vow,  and  breathe 

the  fervent  prayer : 
How  soon  are  prayer  and  vow  forgot,  amid  life's 

crime  and  care  I 
The  Saviour's  passion,  cross,  and  Mood,  of  what 

avail  are  they, 
If  first  that  Saviour  we  forget,  and  next  we  disobey  f 

**  For  pleasures,  vanities,  and  hates,  the  compact 

we  renew, 
And  Judas  rises  in  our  hearts— we  sell  our  Saviour 

too. 
How  for  some  moments'  vain  delight  we  will  im- 

bitter  years. 
And  in  our  youth  lay  up  for  age,  only  remorte  and 

tears. 

"  Ah !  sanctify  and  strengthen,  Lord,  the  tools  that 

turn  to  thee ; 
And  from  the  devil  and  the  world  our  guard  and 

solace  be. 
And  as  the  mariners  at  sea  still  watch  some  guiding 

star. 
So  fix  our  hearts  and  hopes  on  thee,  until  thine 

own  they  are."— pp.  21,  22. 
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1.  The  ChikCs  Commentator  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  by  Ingram  Cohbin,  A,  M, 
Vol,  IF,,  (Westley,  London,)  introduces 
to  our  notice  a  great  number  of  scenes  and 
incidents  from  the  Old  Testament,  on  which 
the  author  has  made  many  very  judicious 
remarksi  It  is  a  book  designed  for  chil- 
dren, to  whom  it  will  communicate  much 
iiseful  information,  on  several  interesting 
subjects  of  sacred  history. 

2.  A  Dictionary  of  the  most  important 
Names,  Objects,  and  Terms,  found  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  by  Howard  Malcolm, 
A,  M,,  (Seeley,  London,)  derives  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  value  from  the 
changes  which  time  has  made  in  the  use 
and  appropriation  of  language.  The  terms 
and  objects  found  in  the  sacred  writings, 
the  author  considers  in  their  primitive  im- 
port and  application;  and,  without  this 
branch  of  useful  knowledge,  many  things 
will  be  misunderstood.  This  book  is  small 
in  size,  but  valuable  in  its  contentf. 
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3.  The  Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Italy,  for  the  The  of  Schools,  by 
Thomas  Keightley,  TWhittaker,  Londou,) 
is  intended  to  set  aside  Tom  Thumb,  Jade 
the  Giant-killer,  and  other  nursery  books 
of  a  similar  character,  and  to  furnish  a 
brief  account  of  those  heroes  and  demi- 
gods ^hich  supply  our  poets  with  machi- 
nery, and  our  classical  writers  with  allu- 
sions and  illustrations.  In  these  views,  this 
is  a  valuable  book,  the  contents  of  which 
virill  be  found  amusing,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive. 

4.  Moral  Fables  and  Parables,  by  In" 
gram  Cobbin,  M,A.  (Westley,  London,)  are 
very  pretty,  very  short,  very  amusing,  and 
very  mteresting.  We  think  it  is  a  book 
with  which  children  will  be  innocently 
diverted,  and  taught  many  wholesome 
moral  lessons  by  the  little  tales  with  which 
they  are  gratitied.  Several  wood-cuts  serve 
to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  fables,  and  to 
omament'the  pages. 

5.  Christian  Directions,  Showing  how 
to  walk  with  God  all  the  Day  long,  by 
Thomas  Gouge,  (Religious  Tract  Society, 
London,)  is  a  reprint  from  the  above 
author  of  1660.  It  enters  with  tolerable 
minuteness  into  most  of  the  concerns  of 
life,  and  gives  wholesome  advice  under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  From  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  we  do  not  expect  a 
bad  book.  All  are  excellent,  and  this  is 
one  that  will  claim  a  niche  among  the 
higher  grade. 

6.  The  Christian  Pastor  visiting  his 
Flock;  and  the  Flock  reciprocating  their 
Shepherd's  Care,  by  John  Morison,  D,  X)., 
(Westley,  London,)  opens  before  us  a  large 
field  both  for  labour  and  usefulness.  The 
minister,  who,  having  the  wel&re  of  his 
flock  at  heart,  is  anxious  for  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  cannot  eat  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness, because  he  will  not  neglect  his  duty. 
Its  various  branches.  Dr.  Morison  has  dis- 
tinctly unfolded  in  this  little  volume ;  and 
if  all  who  fill  the  pastoral  office  were  con. 
scientiously  to  observe  the  rules  laid  down, 
the  enemies  of  religion  would  have  but 
little  occasion  to  charge  them  with  disre- 
gardinp:  every  thine  besides  the  fleece. 

7.  TTie  Writer  s  and  Students  Assist- 
ant, being  a  choice  Selection  of  English 
Synonyms,  SfC,  (Whittaker,  London,)  is 
certainly  much  too  diminutive  for  the  task 
the  author  has  undertaken.  In  some  notes 
and  observations,  he  has  with  much  pre- 
cision  discriminated  between  the  import  of 
terms  that  are  generally,  though  erroneously, 
used  as  synonymous.  In  many  cases,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  book  will  be 
found  beneficial,  but  the  limits  are  too  dis- 


proportionate to  the  subjects,  to  answer  thi 
reader*s  expectation. 

8.  Sacred  Poetry,  by  a  Layman^  (Seeley, 
London,)  consists  of  many  articles,  short, 
and  unconnected  with  eadi  other.  Hiqu 
contain  some  decent  lines,  but  nothing  be- 
yond what  may  be  found  in  many  a  vo* 
lume  that  is  bom  but  to  be  forgotten. 

9.  The  SundayScholar*s  Repotitory,No,if 
(Depository,  London,)  contains  a  brief  me- 
moir of  Mr.  Raikes,  and  also  of  Wickli&, 
with  some  other  articles,  but  it  is  too  etily 
to  form  an  estimate  of  its  merits. 

10.  The  Bow  in  Strength^  or  m  Pra> 
tical  Dissertation  on  the  Hktory  rf 
Joseph,  as  recorded  in  the  Book  if 
Genesis,  by  Charles  larom^  (Hamillw^ 
London,)  follows  this  remarkable  indifi- 
dual  through  all  the  strange  vicissitudeijof 
his  fortune.  Few  memoirs  can  furaiaka 
greater  variety  of  incidents,  or  suggest  mora 
topics  for  moral  reflections,  than  the  history 
of  Joseph.  Of  these  Mr.  I^rom  has  availed 
himself,  and  produced  a  book  that  teacbei 
many  important  lessons,  which  will  be 
perused  with  much  interest,  because  they 
place  truth  in  an  attractive  light 

11.  <<  The  Lord  Our  Righteoutness,'* 
SfC,  by  the  Rev.  Frederic  Sandert,  M,A, 
(Religious  Tract  Society,)  is  said  to  Iwfe 
been  the  watchword  of  the  reCormen,  and 
we  do  not  know  that  they  could  have  Ibaod 
any  one  more  appropriate.  It  has  beei 
translated  from  the  German,  and  now  pro- 
mises fair  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  reader 
in  an  English  dress. 

12.  The  Poor  Man's  Sabbath;  a  Poem^ 
by  John  Struthers,  (Gallic,  Glasgow,)  is  tt* 
commended  by  seven  editions.  It  expa- 
tiates, with  much  animation,  on  the  nature, 
advantages,  and  sanctity  of  this  holy  day,' 
which  extends  its  benign  protection  over 
the  labouring  cattle ;  arid  its  influence,  is 
modem  times,  to  the  islaixls  of  the  Pactfiej 
As  a  poetical  composition,  the  lines  are  very 
respectable. 

13.  ^  Discourse  on  the  Church's  Stt^ 
bility,  Sfc,  by  the  Rev»  Stephen  Chamock, 
D.  D.,  1641,  (Religious  Tract  Socie^, 
London,)  is  distinguished  by  that  eamesi* 
ness  of  appeal,  and  vigour  of  sentiment,  for 
which  writers,  of  the  author's  time,^  were 
particularly  remarkable.  Their  writings  aie 
like  old  coin — the  inscriptions  may  be  quunt 
and  obsolete,  but  the  metal  is  sterling,  and 
will  bear  the  cracible. 

14.  I'he  Journeys  of  the  Children  tf 
Israel,  and  their  Settlement  in  the  Pfc^ 
mised  Land,  (Tract  Society,  London,)  tf»* 
ces  the  wanderings  of  this  remarkable  peo^ 
pie,  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt,  to^  tba 
death  of  Joshua.    The  events  recorded. an 
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id  by  many  "vvood  engravings.  To 
leisons,  it  will  be  a  pleasing  epi- 
tbis  branch  of  Jewish  history. 
Vke  Discipline  of  the  Church  of 
i  defended  against  the  Objections 
&MI  Tipta/if  by  Thomas  Grose, 
(Southern,  London,)  is  not  an  ela- 
production,  that  is  ever  likely  to 
t  author  to  a  bishopric.  Ttie  four- 
jections  of  Mr.  Tiptaft  must  have 
ly  weak,  if  they  are  fully  answered 
y  pages. 

On  the  Portable  Sudatory;  or, 
r  Bath :  its  Medical  Powers,  and 
HiUty  in  Cholera  Morbus,  Sfc,  by 
A,  Beaume,  (Highley,  London.)  is 
ilet  that  makes  its  appeal  to  medical 
od,  by  them,  the  utility  of  what  it 
eods  must  be  decided.  As  a  fron- 
the  Sudatory  Bath  appears  in 
fonns;  and  a  considerable  portion 
tbe  author  has  written  is,  to  explain 
dcatioD,  and  to   expatiate  on    its 

\econd  Annual  Report  of  the  Scot- 
wperance  Society,  (Whittaker,  Lon- 
imishes  a  frightful  picture  of  the 
revalence,  arid  baneful  effects,  of 
ness ;  with  which  are  contrasted  the 
U  results  of  temperance  societies, 
r  diey  have  been  established .  Scep- 
Q  may  ridicule  these  societies,  as  an 

icheme  to  reform  the  world,  but 
I  look  at  the  following  facts : — the 

of  societies,  now  in  Scotland,  is 
ootaining  44,044  members.  On 
sumption  of  spirits  in  1831,  com- 
rith  1830,  the  decrease  has  been 
1  gallons. 

[%e  Saint*$  Everlasting  Rest,  by 
10*,  abridged  by  I.  Crewdson,  eighth 
(fisher  &  Co.  London,)  has  already 
I  «n  impression  of  30,000  copies. 
are  been  purchased  for  gratuitous 
ioDy  and  we  scarcely  know  a  book 
cdy  to  be  useful  when  extensively 
d.    For  this  purpose,  the  price  is 

alow : — in  sheets,  only  eight. 
,  if  one  dozen  be  taken;  and 
«r,  if  in  larger  quantities,  though 
Dg  212  pages. 

l%e  Miracles  of  the  Irving  School 
0  be  unworthy  of  Serious  Exami- 
hf  the  Rev,  David  Thorn,  (Long- 
ndoo,)  is  a  pamphlet  to  which  the 
itself  will  attach  some  degree  of 
but,  like  the  miracles  it  denies, 
m  its  day,  and  be  forgotten.  As  a 
if  curiosity,  it  may  excite  some 
ntion ;  bat  few,  we  believe,  want 
i|g  to  convince  them  of  a  fact  which 
»i  obvious  by  its  own  absurdity. 


20.  Village  Rhymes,  (Seeley,  London, 
contains  rather  more  prose  than  verse;  and 
with  this  we  think  the  reader  will  not  be 
displeased,  as  it  consists  of  narrative,  dia- 
logue, and  description.  The  whole,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  nursery  book ;  but  in  this 
sphere  it  will  be  found  both  attractive  and 
useful. 

2 1 .  ITie  Nautical  Magazine,  Sfc,  JVo.  I, 
(Fisher  &  Co.,  London,)  is  a  register  of 
maritime  discoveries  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  with  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  mat- 
ter relating  to  affairs,  facts,  and  incidents 
connected  with  nautical  science.  This 
number,  in  fifty-six  pages,  on  a  type  like 
our  own,  contains  several  interesting 
articles,  some  of  which   are  of  high   im- 

.  portance  to  mariners.  Light-houses,  buoys^ 
and  improvements  in  harbours,  are  always 
momentous  subjects  to  those  who  traverse 
the  stormy  deep.  A  curious  frontispiece 
arrests  the  eye ;  and  the  account  of  its  use 
will  be  perused  with  much  sympathy  and 
soUcitude. 

22.  The  Class  Book,  with  Exercises, 
(Sunday-school  Depository,  London,)  has 
passages  of  scripture  for  its  basis,  and 
questions  foundea  on  them,  to  exercise  the 
pupil's  understanding  and  memory,  for  its 
superstructure.  It  is  a  neat  and  u^ul  Sun- 
day-school book. 

23.  The  Voice  of  Humanity,  published 
quarterly,  No,  VlL,  (Nisbet,  London,) 
continues,  with  much  argument,  feeling,  ana 
sympathy,  to  inculcate  humanity  towards 
the  brute  creation.  In  the  parts  already 
published,  this  work  has  been  of  essential 
service,  in  awakening  public  attention  to 
the  detestable  evils  which  it  exposes,  if  not 
in  exciting  remorse  in  those  whose  bar- 
barous conduct  towards  animals  has  ren- 
dered this  publication  necessary.  What 
will  the  reader  think  of  sausages,  afler  perus- 
ing the  two  following  facts ?  '  "In  glancing 
at  the  police  report  for  January  30,  at 
Queen  Square,  we  find,  that  a  master 
butcher  and  his  journeyman  had  dressed 
a  poor  old  cow,  which  had  died  of  a 
diseased  udder,  and  sold  it  for  thirty-five 
shillings  to  a  sausage-maker  in  Cow-Cross, 
Smithfield  ?  The  journeyman  also  affirmed, 
that  he  had  been  employed  by  a  butcher 
in  Little  Chelsea,  to  dig  up  some  pigs 
which  had  died  of  disease,  and  been  buned, 
and  that  having  dressed  them,  they  were 
also  sold  to  the  I  same  sausage -maker.'' 
—p.  90. 

24.  Morning  Manna,  or  Verse  Book 
for  1832,  (Gallic,  Glasgow,)  is  a  neat  little 

thing  containing  a  passage  of  Scripture  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  which  the  reader  is 
requested  to  commit  to  memory. 
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25.  A  Letter  of  Inquiries  addressed  to 
the  Hev.  John  Scott,  A,  M.  occasioned  by 
the  penaal  of  a  Sermon  recentlt/  published 
by  himy  entitled,  ''  Reformation  not  Sub^ 
version,^  purporting  to  be  an  Appeal  to 
the  People  of  England,  on  behalf  of  their 
National  Church,  by  Ebenezer  Morley, 
Hull,  (Simpkin,  London,)  is  a  controversial 
article,  written  on  the  dissenting  side  of 
the  question,  against  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment. It  passes  through  paths  in 
which  multitudes  had  travelled  before  the 
author  was  bom,  but  he  seems  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  turns  and  windings,  and 
knows  how  to  handle  the  weapons  provided 
for  his  use.  It  is  a  pamphlet  calculated  to 
mitigate  the  tone  of  censorious  and  super- 
cilious authority,  in  those  who  think  the 
national  church  to  be  infallible,  and  that 
heresy  attaches  itself  to  all  who  presume  to 
doubt  the  fact. 

26.  The  Nias  Boy,  or  some  Account  of 
Afoofoo,  a  Malay  Youth,  by  the  Rev. 
JN,  Moren,  A,  M,,  (Westley,  London,) 
is  a  |)athetic  narrative,  which  we  think  no 
one  can  read  without  feeling  an  interest  in 
his  fate.  Brought  from  an  island  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  when  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  pious 
family  in  Scotland,  who  took  much  pains 
to  improve  his  mind,  and  instruct  him  in 
the  principles  of  the  chrbtian  religion.  His 
hnprovement  was  great  in  both  respects, 
but  venturing  on  a  log  in  the  water,  it  over- 
tdmed,  and  he  was  drowned.  The  sim- 
phcity  of  this  tale  is  truly  affecting. 

27.  The  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  or 
the  Scotch  Pedlar's  Tale,  (Gallic,  Glas- 
gow,) will  please  children,  and  furnish  em. 
ployment  ror  the  philosophical  mind.  It 
carries  us  into  the  region  of  providential 
dispensations,  and  partially  discloses  a  wise 
economy  in  operation,  lying  behind  a  cloud 
that  we  cannot  fully  pierce. 

28.  The  Classical  English  Vocabulary, 
4"C.  SfC,  by  Ingram  Cobbin,  A»  M,,  (West- 
ley,  London,)  evinces  at  once  the  industry, 
the  taste,  and  the  acquirements  of  its 
author.  It  embraces  a  selection  of  words 
used  by  reputable  writers,  and  gives  their 
pronunciation,  meaning,  and  derivation. 
Among  the  higher  classes  of  pupils,  and 
others  who  have  retired  from  seminaries  of 
learning,  this  book  will  be  deservedly  held 
in  high  repute.  Mr.  Cobbin  seems  to  de- 
vote a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  benefit  of  youth ;  and  by  his 
unremitting  assiduity,  he  has  laid  those  of 
both  sexes  under  lasting  obligations.  This 
is  a  book  that  must  be  examined  through- 
out by  all  who  wish  duly  to  appreciate  its 
value. 


29.  A  Treatise  on  the  Authority,  Endt, 
and  Observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
by  the  Rev,  Duncan  Macfarlany  (Whit- 
taker,  London,)  not  only  swells  the  list  of 
books  already  in  circulation  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  but  adds  considerably  to  the 
aggregate  stock  of  argument,  by  which  ^ 
observance  of  the  Loixl's  day  is  enforced. 
The  Mosaic  Sabbath  he  assumes  as  of  di- 
vine  appointment,  and  argues  that  a  change 
of  day  cannot  abrograte  the  moral  oUiga- 
tion  which  is  involved  in  its  institiition. 
The  necessity  of  this  change  he  aigues  from 
the  superiority  of  the  Christian  over  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  from  the  otadoctcf 
the  apostles  and  eariy  Christians,  and  the 
edicts  of  the  church  in  succeeding  ages. 
The  abuse  of  this  day  is  awfully  exempIHkd 
by  an  appeal  to  facts  of  wliidi  no  pemn 
can  be  ignorant.  To  the  remedying  of  tfail 
deplorable  profanation,  he  directs  all  his 
force,  and  brings  to  bear  upon  it  a  goodly 
portion  of  all  that  argument  and  langoai^ 
can  be  expected  to  supply. 

30.  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  Hinioot 
over  Ancestral  Property,  accorwng  to  ikt 
Law  of  Bengal,  6y  Re^ah  Rmnwhm 
Roy,  (Smith  and  Elder,  London,)  is  a 
pamphlet  which  carries  us  to  India,  and 
introduces  us  to  foreign  manners,  costoas, 
and  laws,  that,  in  most  respects,  have  little 
or  no  affinity  with  our  own.  On  tiie  sob- 
jects,  therefore,  discussed  by  the  leaned 
author,  as  they  stand  connected  with  tte 
rules  of  legislation  and  conquest,  we  find 
ourselves  utterly  incompetent  to  give  any 
decided  opinion.  Viewing  them,  howewfi 
in  their  relation  to  the  immutable  prindplei 
of  justice,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saymgy 
that  the  writer  has  made  out  a  strong  case^ 
which  demands  a  serious  examinatioD. 
He  appears  to  be  intimately  acqaaioted 
with  the  rights  for  which  he  contends,  and 
with  the  laws  on  which  his  claims  aie 
founded.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  exten- 
sive learning  and  superior  talents,  and  «e 
hope  that  he  will  not  be  suffered  to  remain 
unheard,  or  to  plead  in  vain. 

31.  The  Harmoniconfor  January  1832, 
No,  XLIX.,  (Longman,  London,)  snstains 
its  part  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  in 
a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  condoctor* 
This  work  takes  a  general  survey  of  mosiciA 
science  throughout  the  world,  notidiq;  im- 
provements, inventions,  development  cf 
mdividual  genius,  and  national  superiority} 
and  contrasting  these  with  the  fluctoationi 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed.  It  is  fi  pol^ 
lication  enlivened  with  many  anecdoto  of 
musical  enthusiasts,  with  which  the  reader 
cannot  fell  to  be  amused,  even  tboogl 
unable  to  play  the  organ. 
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PROFESSOR    FLAYFAIR,    OF'  EDINBURGH. 

(With  an  ICngraving  of  liis  Monument.) 

GOTLAND  has  long  been  famed  for  its  production  of  great  men,  who  have 
ifidered  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  talents,  not  only  in  the  senate 
id  the  field,  but  also  in  divinity,  literature,  metaphysics,  and  in  almost 
wy  department  of  philosophy  and  science.  It  would  be  vain  to  inquire 
to  the  causes  of  this  distinguishing:  characteristic.  It  is  sufficient  that 
e  are  furnished  with  the  facts,  which  few  will  be  disposed  to  question, 
id  which  no  one  can  successfully  gainsay.  This  acknowledgment  of 
dtoal  greatness  is  willingly  conceded  to  meritorious  fame ;  and  when 
noirned  individuals  have  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  of  life,  the  monuments 
ected  to  their  memory,  record  at  once  the  gratitude  of  survivors,  and  the 
)rth  of  the  deceased. 

Among  the  remarkable  individuals  from  whom  Scotland  has  derived 
(fading  honours.  Professor  Playfair  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
6  should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  portrait  of  this  celebrated 
in,  but,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  many  subscribers  to  diversify 
rdnbellisments,  we  have  turned  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  and  drawn 
)m  his  sepulchre  a  likeness  of  the  silent  memorial  which  guards  his 
raU^ring  remains.  The  monument,  however,  is  of  much  less  importance 
mankind  than  the  individual  whose  ashes  it  covers ;  to  him,  therefore, 
r  attention  will  be  chiefly  directed ;  and,  in  adverting  to  the  productions  of 
I  powerful  mind,  we  shall  discover  a  monument  formed  of  far  more  imperish- 
»le  materials  than  marble  can  supply — a  monument  that  will  remain,  when, 

"  Wcm  on  tlie  fdffc  of  days,  the  brass  consumes. 
The  bjisto  moulders,  and  the  deep-cut  marble, 
Unsteady  to  tlio  steel,  gives  up  its  charge." 

John  Playfair,  the  subject  of  this  sepulchral  record,  was  the  eldest 
mof  the  Rev.  James  Playfair,  a  respectable  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
codand.  He  was  born  in  1749,  at  the  manse,  or  parsonage-house,  of 
errie,  a  small  and  obscure  village  near  Dundee,  of  which  place  his  father 
as  minister.  By  the  instruction  received  from  his  parent,  who  was  an 
Kcellent  scholar,  he  became  qualified  for  the  university,  and  was  accord- 
igly  sent  to  St.  Andrew's,  where,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  he  obtained 

bursary,  or  an  exhibition.  Making  rapid  advances  in  his  studies,  his 
cquirements  in  several  departments  were  very  considerable,  yet  the  bent 
f  his  genius  generally  inclined  him  towards  the  exact  sciences. 

Thehrst  gentlem*an  by  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  noticed,  was  Dr.Wilkie, 
le  author  of  the  "  Epi^ijoniad,"  then  professor  of  mathematics,  and  distin- 
uished  for  his  unalfocled  candour,  and  affability  of  manners.     This  learned 
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teacher  first  became  his  friend,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  general  com- 
panion. At  this  time,  the  benevolent  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  who  was  chancellor 
of  the  university,  having  heard  of  young  Play  fair's  talents,  took  him  under 
his  more  immediate  patronage,  and  invited  him  to  his  mansion  at  Dupin. 
Here  he  became  a  constant  and  welcome  guest,  was  introduced  to  exalted 
company,  and,  during  the  vacations,  Dupin  was  his  general  home. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  obtained  his  first  honorarium,  in  consequence 
of  his  accurate  and  numerous  calculations  for  the  Edinburgh  Almanack. 
This  circumstance  speedily  increased,  as  well  as  gave  circulation  to  his 
fame ;  and,  such  was  the  exalted  opinion  entertained  of  his  talents,  that, 
when  surveyors  of  land  differed  in  opinion,  as  to  the  exact  measurement, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  Mr.  Play  fair,  whose  decision,  as  an  arbitrator,  very 
few  were  found  to  dispute. 

But  neither  patronage  nor  fame  could  induce  him  to  relax  in  his 
arduous  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  study  of  divinity  engrossed  much  of 
his  attention,  and,  having  for  some  considerable  time  belonged  to  this 
class  of  students,  he  obtained  a  license  to  preach.  Thus  qualified,  he 
frequently  assisted  his  father,  who,  through  infirmity  and  affliction,  rather 
than  age,  was  glad  to  receive  this  auxiliary  aid. 

Edinburgh,  at  this  time,  presented  most  powerful  attractions  to  men  of 
inquiring  mifids.  Philosophy  and  science  were  studied  and  cultivated 
with  ability  and  ardour,  and  Mr.  Playfair  was  one  among  the  many  who 
resorted  thither  for  improvement  and  society.  Here,  on  these  occasions, 
he  formed  many  valuable  friendships,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous, 
by  the  part  which  he  sustained  in  several  institutions  of  which  he  became 
a  member.  Among  these,  was  one  named  the  "  Speculative  Society," 
which  speedily  rose  into  great  reputation. 

In  1772,  Mr.  Play  fair's  father  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children, 
five  of  whom  were  under  fifteen  years'of  age,  with  but  scanty  means  for 
their  support.  Of  this  family,  the  chief  care  now  devolved  on  himself; 
and,  succeeding  to  his  father's  living,  he  became  their  general  parent, 
and  declined  entering  into  the  marriage  state,  that  he  might  be  the 
better  enabled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which  Divine 
Providence  had  placed  him. 

After  having  settled  for  some  time  in  this  obscure  country  parish,  as 
a  minister  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  an  advantageous  offer 
was  made  him  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Raith,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
landed  property,  and  of  great  influence,  to  undertake  the  education  of 
his  two  sons.  This  liberal  offer  was  accepted  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  resigned  his  living,  and  removed  to  Edinburgh.  Here  his  talents 
became  more  generally  known,  and  so  highly  appreciated,  that,  when 
Professor  Ferguson  resigned  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  to  the  late 
celebrated  Dugald  Stewart,  he  was  selected  by  the  magistrates,  who  are 
the  patrons,  to  preside  over  the  mathematical  class  of  the  University. 
Soon  after  this,  the  Royal  Society  was  established,  by  charter  fit)m  the 
king,  and  he  was  nominated  to  be  secretary.  To  the  transactions  of  this 
northern  institution  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers ;  and,  in  1796, 
published  his  "  Elements  of  Geometry,'*  which  was  speedily  followed  by  a 
new  edition  of  Euclid. 

In  1812,  his  "Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy"  appeared,  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  a  nephew,  whom  he  had 
adopted,  obtain  a  prize  for,  and  carrying  into  execution,  a" plan  for  building 
the  New  College  at  Edinburgh. 

When  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  was   first  con- 
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templated  at  Edinburgh,  the  most  eminent  men  in  that  city  were  selected, 
to  compose  the  various  articles  of  which  the  volumes  consisted.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  appearance  of  the  first,  it  was  preceded  by  a  masterly  dis- 
sertation from  the  pen  of  DugaJd  Stewart,  "  On  the  Progress  of  Meta- 
physical, Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy,  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  in 
Europe."  To  another  portion  of  this  work  was  appended,  "  A  General 
View  of  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  since  the 
Revhral  of  Letters  in  Europe,"  by  John  Playfair,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,"  &c. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  subject  of 
geology  engrossed  a  considerable  share  of  scientific  'attention,  and  numer- 
ous £sputes  were  carried  on  by  the  various  theorists.  Into  these  inves- 
tigations, Mr.  Playfair  very  warmly  entered,  and  soon  became  a  disciple  of 
Dr.  Hutton.  Not  being  satisfied,  however,  with  speculative  reasonings, 
be  formed  a  resolution  of  paying  a  visit  to  nature  in  her  more  retired  and 
elevated  retreats.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1816,  when  approaching  his 
68th  year,  he  repaired  on  a  scientific  mission  to  Italy,  and  spent  much  tnne 
in  examining  the  geological  structure  of  the  Alps  ;  and  from  his  investiga- 
tions, obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  he  had  previously  embraced. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  before  his  health 
began  to  decline ;  yet  while  able,  he  'pursued  his  studies  with  unremitting 
ardour,  and  even  at  this  advanced  period  of  life  he  made  some  scientific 
discoveries  respecting  the  solar  rays.  But  these  exertions  could  not  be 
kng  continued.  A  malady  had  seized  upon  the  vitals  of  his  constitution, 
which  no  medicine  could  subdue.  This  was  a  suppression  with  which  he 
had  been  previously  afflicted ;  but  it  now  returned  with  increased  violence, 
5Uid  he  was  speedily  convinced  that  there  was  no  remedy. 

On  finding  his  end  draw  near,  on  the  evening  of  July  19th  he  assembled 
his  sisters  and  nephews  around  his  bed,  and,  after  giving  them  his  kind 
advice,  and  laying  before  them  a  statement  of  his  affairs,  he  took  his  leave  * 
with  much  affection,  although  his  agonies  were  exceedingly  great.  About 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning  his  pain  wholly  ceased ;  but  this  was  only  a 
presage  of  the  approaching  crisis.  The  event  corresponded  with  the  anti- 
cipation. He  expired  in  a  very  short  time,  in  the  presence  of  his  afflicted 
relatives,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1819,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

The  funeral  of  this  justly  celebrated  man  took  place  |^in  the  Calton 
barying-ground,  Edinburgh,  on  the  26th  of  July,  amidst  a  vast  concourse 
of  persons,  who  assembled  to  witness  the  mournful  occasion,  and  express 
their  unfeigned  regard.  Among  these  were  many  of  the  highest  respecta- 
bility, both  in  the  City  and  the  University. 

At  half-past  two,  the  mournful  procession  began  to  move  towards  the 
place  of  interment  in  regular  order,  advancing  four  abreast ;  and  it  is  pre- 
^omed  that  not  less   than  five  hundred  persons  honoured  the  obsequies 
with  their  presence.     All  the  windows  in  the  streets  through  which  the 
ftineral  passed,  were  filled  with  ladies,  seemingly  anxious  to  view  the  power 
of  sympathy  in  so  large  an  assemblage  of  talent  and  learning,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  sorrow.       On  reaching  the  burying-ground,    the 
gentlemen  who  preceded  the  corpse,  took   off  their   hats,    and  opened 
tbeir  ranks  two  and  two,  that  it  might  pass  on  between  them  to  the  place 
of  interment. 

Immediately  after  the  funeral,  a  meeting  of  the  pupils  of  the  deceased, 
who  had  been  attending  it,  was  held  in  the  college,  when  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  they  should  testify  the  high  admiration  which  they 
entertained  of  his  genius  and  worth,  by  some  tribute  of  respect  to  '  ' 
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memory,  and  the  deep  regret  which  they  felt  for  an  event  that  had  deprived 
not  only  the  University,  but  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  of  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.  They  accordingly  appointed  a  committee  to,  consult 
with  others,  who  might  have  the  same  object  in  view,  to  take  such  steps  as 
should  enable  a  future  meeting,  when  more  of  the  students  should  be  in 
town,  to  come  to  a  particular  and  final  resolution.  We  have  scarcely  need 
to  add,  that  the  Monument  which  our  engraving  represents,  will  stand  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  professor  was  held,  to 
whose  memory  it  has  been  erected. 

But  superb  and  honourable  as  this  marble  edifice  may  appear,  the  name 
of  Professor  Playfair  will  be  inscribed  in  more  durable  characters  in  the 
following  list  of  his  works.  1.  "Elements  of  Geometry.  2.  Illustrations 
of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth.  3.  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the 
Examination  of  Professor  Stewart's  Statement.  4.  An  edition  of  Euclid. 
5.  System  of  Geography,  5  vols,  quatro.  6.  Outlines  of  "Philosophy." 
To  these  may  be  added  many  valuable  papers,  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  account  of  De  Laplace — articles  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review — and  his  Introductory  Discourse  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

In  composition,  his  style  was  rather  clear  than  splendid ;  it  rarely  exhi- 
bited much  energy,  and  but  few  of  those  ornaments  which  gain  orators 
applause.  It  had  no  impetuosity,  no  hurry,  no  vehemence  ;  no  bursts,  or 
sudden  turns  or  abruptions,  like  that  of  Burke  ;  and  though  eminently 
smooth  and  melodious,  it  was  not  modulated  to  any  uniform  system  of 
declamation,  like  that  of  Johnson,  nor  spread  out  into  the  richer  and  more 
voluminous  elocution  of  Stewart.  It  was  the  style  of  a  useful,  rather  than 
of  an  ornamental  writer.  It  was  that  of  a  man  absorbed  in  deliberation^ 
thought,  and  learning,  always  more  solicitous  for  the  sentiment  delivered, 
than  for  the  mere  expression  which  became  its  vehicle. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  materials  comprised  in  this  sketch,  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary 
for  1820. 


ON  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  THIRD 
COMMANDMENT. 

By  John  Philip  Wilson. 
(third  essay.) 

"  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
that  taketh  His  name  in  vain." 

That  sin  should  be  committed  without  a 
definite  object,  the  attainment  of  which  can 
be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  act,  shews  an 
extraordinary  perversion  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  of  roan ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  undeniable  that  immoral  customs  are 
often  persisted  in,  either  unthinkingly  or 
obstinately,  without  even  the  wretched  ex- 
cuse of  temporal  gratification,  or  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  paiticular  desire.  Amongst 
these  we  may  reckon  profane  swearing,  and 
the  habitual  use  of  blasphemous  and  im- 
proper discourse. 

Beyond  this  fact,  but  little  illustration  is 
necessary,  to    shew  either    the    intent    or 


utility  of  this  Divine  precept,  as  both  be- 
come  sufficiently  obvious  on  reflection.  It 
may,  however,  be  well  to  set  forth  a  few 
reasons  why  the  observance  of  it  is  at  once 
wholesome  and  necessary,  both  for  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  benefit  of  mankind. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain."  The  word  "  vain" 
is  of  varied  and  comprehensive  signification; 
and,  in  most  of  its  meanings,  is  so  ap- 
plicable to  the  sense  of  the  commandroeot, 
that  no  other  word  could  easily  have  been 
selected,  equally  well  adapted  for  con- 
veying its  intention. 

1 .  It  signifies  false^  not  true.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  the  prohibition  evidently  ap- 
plies to  the  sacred  name  being  coupled  with 
a  falsehood,  or  in  any  way  used  as  a  rati- 
fication of  a  feigned  asseveration.  It  is  also 
confirmed  as  to  this  meaning  by  the  low 
himself,  speaking  to  Moses :  "  And  ye 
shall  not  swear  by  ray  name  falsely ;  neither 
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o&ne  the  name  of  thy  God  :  I 
,"  Levit.  xix.  12. 
iT  signification  of  the  word  is 
ganf,  ostentatious^  which  cer- 
iS  to  the  mention  of  the  Omni- 
ot  that  humility  of  mind,  and 
oanner,  so  justly  and  so  neces- 
to  the  Grand  Creator  of   all 

frivolous,  useless,  foolish,  un- 

Very  little  explanation  can  be 

shew  the  application  of  the 

as  thus  defined,  to  the  intent  of 

dment  before  us.     In  \vain,  we 

told  by  the  lexicographer,  sig. 

purpose,  to  no  end;   and  the 

considered  in  either  import,  as 

he  unnecessary  use  of  the  ap- 

the  Deity;   or  rather,  as   for- 

mention  of  His  awful  name 

nless  with  some  moral  view  or 

OS  traced  the  expression  made 
the  Divine  lawgiver,  through 
s  which  are  most  applicable  to 
.  intention,  I  shall  proceed  to 
his  mandate  operates,  in  con- 
1  the  others,  in  forwarding  the 
lost  important  interests  of  the 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  framed. 

sense  in  which  I  have  under- 
>rd  (i.  e.  folse,  not  true,)  is  a 
B  of  the  forethought  and  inef- 
n,  as  well  as  the  care  and 
he  Almighty  for  his  creatures. 
DOt  be  conceived  or  uttered  with 
t,  (or  even  if  it  be,  the  object  is 
on  of  the  action)  some  defence 
'  necessary  against  deceit  and 
\r  the  security  of  men  in  their 
ransactions  with  each  other,  and 
»r  ordering  of  the  social  state. 
)ly  name  of  God  is  made  the 
3al  of  truth,  by  which  it  is  to  be 
1  on  solemn  occasions  from  its 
lality.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
;)ortion  to  the  countless  number 
eings,  are  so  totally  abandoned 
:er  as  to  prostitute  his  name  to  a 
he  abhors  and  forbids,  and  to 
in  which  we  comprehend  all 
t^  'holy,  and  immaculate,  the 
base  and  deliberate  lie. 
By  however,  have  been  so  totally 

good  and  moral  feeling  as  to 
luDg  that  is  not, — calling  the 
e  same  time  to  witness  their 
ipolsive  annals  of  peijury  shew ; 
ae^  ^the  wisdom  of  human  in. 
ig  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Divine 
I  provided  a  temporal  punish- 
la  in  check  the  increase  of  the 


crime,  and  deter  unholy  persons  from  the 
commission  of  so  odious  an  act. 

In  this  sense,  also,  tliere  is  an  analogy 
between  the  present  commandment,  and 
the  ninth  :  ^*  Thou  shalt  not  bear  felse  wit- 
ness against  thy  neighbour  ;*'  and  the  sub- 
ject shall  hereafter  be  more  fully  noticed 
under  its  proper  head. 

The  habitual  or  occasional  mention  of 
the  Great  and  Holy  One  in  an  arrogant 
manner,  whether  oral  or  written,  as  if  we 
were  not  indebted  to  His  providence  for  the 
breath  of  life,  and  the  daily  bread  for  which 
our  lips  move  in  daily  prayer,  betrays  a 
lamentable  want  of  religious  feeling,  and  of 
veneration  for  the  Most  High.  Were  the 
mind  well  regulated,  and  properly  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  Grod's  goodness  and  majesty, 
it  is  impossible  that  it  could  prompt  the 
outward  organs  to  utter  aught,  that  either  in 
import  or  tone  is  expressive  of  any  thing  but 
the  most  profound  reverence  and  respect. 

The  proud  and  haughty  in  spirit — the 
Atheist, who  would  tear  himself  away  from 
his  Maker,  and  render  himself  independent 
of  a  God,  to  become  the  creature  of  chance, 
and  the  slave  of  brutal  impulse;  or  the 
Deist,  who  denies  the  blessed  Christ,  and 
rashly  spurns  from  him  the  divine  conso- 
lations of  the  gospel,  may  indeed  speak  of 
Grod  in  light  or  disrespectful  terms;  and, 
by  some  strange  or  forced  action  of  the  dis- 
ordered machinery  of  their  minds,  divest 
themselves  of  that  reverential  awe,  and  pros- 
tration of  spirit,  which  ever  should  attend 
an  utterance  of  His  name.  But  to  such 
be  it  confined ;  and  let  not  the  fear  and  love 
of  God,  on  which  depends  so  materially  the 
proper  effect,  of  religion,  depart  from  the 
christian  soul. 

We  have  ample  proof  on  record,  that 
God  must  be  approached  with  humility  and 
lowliness  of  heart.  The  altar  of  Cain  was 
destroyed  ;  for  he  was  a  proud  and  discon- 
tented man,  and  his  offering  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Lord.  The  self-debase- 
ment of  the  publican  was  grateful  to  the 
Eternal ;  whilst  the  proud  confidence  of  the 
pharisee  reached  not  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Confirmatory  of  this,  we  have  the 
words  of  our  blessed  Redeemer :  "  Who- 
soever, tlierefore,  shall  humble  himself  as 
this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,''  Matt,  xviii.  4.  Also, 
"  And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall 
be  abased ;  and  he  that  shall  humble  him* 
self  shall  be  exalted,"  chap.  xxii.  12. 

With  regard  to  the  third  meaning  we 
have  assigned  the  word  vain.  We  will 
merely  observe,'' as  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, that  the  frivolous  or  unnecessary 
mention  of  the  name  of  God,  argues  a 
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of  mind  far  from  being  consistent  with  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  endeavour  of  a  Chris- 
tian to  attain;  such  mention  being  only 
called  for,  or  justifiable,  (as  before  hinted) 
on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  where,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  an  asseveration,  con« 
firmed  by  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  becomes 
necessary  to  forward  the  ends  of  justice,  &c. 

As  from  minute  causes,  effects  the  most 
gigantic  may  spring;  so  the  shght  deviation, 
or  occasional  deviation  from  this  ordinance 
of  Almighty  God,  which  some  persons  have 
been  pleased  to  term  comparatively  unim- 
portant, may  sow  the  seeds  of  crime  far 
greater  in  magnitude,  which,  like  a  noxious 
weed,  springs  up  in  the  mind,  choking,  by 
its  strength  and  poisonous  nature,  the 
growth  of  the  fair  sapling  virtue,  planted  by 
the  hand  of  God  himself,  and,  by  the  over- 
shadowing breadth  of  its  leaves,  obscuring 
fit)m  the  tender  nursling  the  bright  and 
generative  rays  of  religion's  Sun,  so  indis- 
pensably nectary  for  bringing  it  to  the 
perfection  and  beauty  of  its  maturity.  The 
occasional  slight  mention  of  the  Deity,  by 
degrees  becomes  habitual;  thence,  the 
transition  into  less  equivocal  language  is 
easy  and  natural ;  and  thus,  step  by  step, 
sin  advances,  her  road  being  prepared  and 
marked  out  at  first  by  petty  precursors,  and 
at  last  hardened  and  smoothened  by  a  series 
of  successive  and  methodical  procedure  in 
the  same  track. 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  subject  is 
considered,  we  must  necessarily  arrive  at 
the  same  positive  inference,  namely,  that  in 
transgressing  this  holy  maxim,  we  commit 
blasphemy !  Many  of  the  unthinking  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  startled  at  so  severe  a 
conclasion  from  the  premises,  and  be  in- 
clined to  think  it  overstrained,  and  too 
highly  coloured ;  but  let  them  calmly  and 
maturely  weigh  the  question,  and  determine 
whether  sophistry,  however  subtle  and 
finely  spun,  can,  in  the  end,  maintain  its 
ground  against  solid,  though  plain,  ratio- 
cination. 

By  the  word  blasphemy ,  we  comprehend 
the  offering  of  an  indignity  to  Grod,  and,  in 
either  of  the  senses  in  which  we  have  under- 
stood the  word  vain,  as  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  commandment,  the  indignity 
to  the  Majesty  of  the  Holy  One  is  plainly 
visible,  and  the  analogy,  in  a  scriptural 
sense,  betwixt  the  two  words  vain  and 
blasphemota,  is  sufiiciently  shewn.  We  do 
not,  I  think,  find  that  there  is  any  modifi- 
cation of  signification  assigned  to  the  latter 
phrase,  although,  perhaps,  one  might  be 
allowable,  as  he  who  hastily  mentions  the 
Name  of  his  Creator  in  a  moment  of  heat, 
^d  without  the  intention  of  transgressing 


the  commandment,  or  df  insulting  the  Om- 
nipotent, cannot,  in  justice,  be  classed  wi^ 
the  determined  and  habitual  swearer ;  nor 
the  man  who  applies  tiie  sacred  name  to 
mere  frivolous  matters,  be  considered 
equally  black  with  the  wretch  who  syste- 
matically curseth  his  Gk)d. 

It  is  also  evident  that,  in  addition  to  the 
culpability  of   the  act  itself,  abstractedly 
considered,  a  rapid  decline  of  true  piety 
must  be  another  inevitable  conseqaenceiof 
dereliction,  even  of  the  lighter  kind,  from 
this  duty;  for  is  it  probable,  or  consistent 
with  our  nature,  that  at  periodical  times  we 
can  humble  ourselves  before  the  footstool  of 
OnCf  ^hom  we  habituate  ourselves  to  speak 
of  disregardingly  in  common  ?  and,  above 
all,  can  we  pray  for  blessings  and  benefits 
from  the  Being  whom  we  deride,  neglect, 
or  hold  as  nothing  ?    Nay,  can  we  evea 
ask  a  ^vour  of  a  fellow-man  with  a  dear 
conscience  and  an  open  brow,  if  we  have  i 
wronged  or  insulted   him?     How  much 
less  then  dare  we  petition  the  God  of  all— 
the  great  Jehovah — when  we  have  broken 
His  statutes,  ofiended   His  Majesty,  and 
provoked  His  anger !    Hence  it  follows, 
that  a  deterioration  of  morals  in  general) 
and  a  neglect  of  religious  duty,  must  neces- 
sarily result  from  a  non-observance  of  the 
Divine  edict   in  its  most  comprehensiTe 

Indeed,  the  anomaly  would  be  too  glar- 
ing to  allow  us  to  suppose  for  a  moment 
the  possibility  of  a  blasphemer  being  a 
good  man  ;  and  for  this  assertion  we  have 
the  authority  of  our  Maker  himself  in  the 
explicit  words,  the  Lord  will  not  hold  fdm 
GUILTLESS  that  taketh  his  name  m  mm. 
Needs  there  a  more  abundant  proof?  or  is 
a  more  awful  denunciation  necessary  than 
that  we  shall  not  be  guiltless  in  His  eyes, 
if  we  offend  this  sacred  law?  When  we 
reflect  on  the  lost  state  of  the  guilty  on 
earth,  and  the  punishment  which  awaits 
him  hereafter,  it  is  enough  to  cause  ns  to 
shrink  with  dismay  from  the  commission  of 
any  act  which  has  even  only  an  indirect 
tendency  to  make  us  sinners. 

So  far,  however,  from  the  awfiil  name  of 
God  being  held  in  that  reverence,  which 
pious  feeling,  and  the  commandment,  com- 
bine in  teaching  us  it  ought  to  be  regarded, 
it  is  unhappily  as  lightly  and  as  frequent^ 
uttered  by  numberiess  individuals,  as  is 
the  most  common  word  in  our  language^ 
and,  to  render  the  profanation  yet  more 
flagitious,  is  too  often  coupled  with  lie^ 
grossness,  and  di^usting  ol»Memty.  Unt 
solemn  asseveration,  {So  help  me  God,) 
which  no  man  ought  to  utter  without  dne 
previous  reflection  on  the   nature  of  the- 
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le  is  speaking  of,  and  subjecting 
:tiUide    and  completeness  of  the 

his  meditated  assertion  to  the 
examination,  as  to  its  ability  of 
he  confirmation  of  so  tremendous 
and  then  uttered  only  with  reluc- 
id  reverence  the  most  sacred,  is 
f  in  the  mouths  of  the  lower  and 
^ders  of  society — the  scum  and  rot- 
>f  humanity — and  is  used  by  them 

either  ruiiculously   frivolous,   or 
lous  and  bestial,  assertions. 
Jd   ask  such  persons,  and,  with 

who  accustom  themselves  to  the 
r  use  of  the  forbidden  name,  (and 
.  also  earnestly  entreat  a  reply 
upon  reflection,  and  principles  of 
>mmon  sense,  to  my  question?) 
Msible,  ideal,  or  tangible  good,  or 
nefit  of  any  kind  or  description, 

fleeting  and  unsubstantial — what 
>le  emotions,  either  mental  or  cor- 
iau  by  any  means  result  from  the 
tinate,  and  (in  many  cases,  from 
unconscious    indulgence    of    this 

imagine  a  pleasure,  or  an  expe- 
lowever  evanescent  and  improper 
be,  to  proceed  temporarily  from 
id  indeed  most  crimes,  as  drunk- 
»r  the  free  indulgence  of  the  pas- 
cause  in  those  cases  either  a  sense 
id,  a  desire  is  fulfilled,  or  an  object 
;  but  it  appears  utterly  impossible 
a  reason  for  the  perpetration  and 
06  in  this  moral  crime,  commonly 
ated  swearing,  but  more  correctly 
ly,  unless  we  admit  the  cheerless 
aatable  one,  that  ''men  love  evil 
vil's  sake,''  which  is  so  thoroughly 
g  Id  the  grand  construction  of  the 
only  and  so  complete  a  perversion 
lagnificent  ends  for  which  the  won- 
riDciple  of  vitality  was  called  into 
i,  that  we  are  loath  to  do  so. 
fofone  language  in  general,  the 
Mnmandment  may,  without  any 
of  the  imagination,  be  made  to 
^  The  Lord's  commandment  is 
g  broad,"  —  and  although  the 
voiding  of  the  law  applies  only  to 
le  *^  namt^  of  the  Lord  our  God  in 
It  let  us  remember,  that  it  is  the 
tbe  Christian  to  draw  rules  for  his 
y  from  the  scriptures,  by  natural 
31,  and  that  he  should  be  guided  by 
it  and  obvious  intent,  as  well  as  by 
ar,  of  tlie  law ;  for  what  is  more 
ey  hypocritical,  and  contemptible 
;  it  even  in  a  worldly  light  alone,) 
character  of  a  man  who  outwardly 
^  but  secretly  evades,  who  sub- 


scribes to  the  truth  of  an  axiom,  but  who 
libels  himself  by  its  neglect. 

The  pure  and  beautiful  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  Christianity,  the  example 
of  its  great  Founder,  and  the  instinctive,  un- 
forced, and  pleasurable  forbearance  from  it 
by  all  good  men,  together  with  the  disgust 
with  which  it  inspires  them  when  used  in 
their  hearing,  are  sufficient  evidences  that 
immoral  discourse  cannot  be  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord.  He  has  given  forth 
a  commandment  to  the  world,  expressly 
forbidding  the  <'vain"  use  of  His  name; 
and  thence  the  inference  is  fair,  that  the 
freely  or  irreverently  discoursing  upon  His 
attributei,  with  the  abortive  view  of  pene- 
trating the  awful  and  unfathomable  nature  of 
His  being,or  other  vast  and  incomprehensible 
subjects,  the  immensity  of  which  extends  so 
&r  beyond  the  limited  compass  of  mortal 
ken,  must  be  equally  displeasing  to  Him. 
The  futile  effort  of  endeavouring  to  lift  the 
veil  is,  in  itself,  an  impious  act,  from  the 
disregard  which  it  displays  to  the  Almighty 
will,  and  the  wish  to  proceed  beyond  those 
barriers  which,  in  His  infinite  wisdom.  He 
has  been  pleased  to  fix  as  the  limits  of 
human  understanding. 

Nor  does  it  require  much  logical  power 
to  shew  that  the  derisive  mention  of  that 
awful  place  of  punishment, — that  abode  of 
utter  darkness,  where  naught  is  heard  but 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth, — that 

"  niimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dimension ;  where  length,  breadth,  and 

height, 
And  time,  and  place,  are  lost." 

which  Elohim  has  provided  for  the  habi- 
tation of  rebellious  spirits,  and  the  souls  of 
the  damned,  cannot  be  expressive  of  re- 
verence for  the  Deity,  or  fear  of  his  ven- 
geance; or  that  the  cursing  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  on  every  light,— >  or,  indeed,  on 
any  occasion  condemning  them  in  our 
hearts,  or  by  our  words,  to  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  dooms, — eternal  perdition,  carmot  be 
a  pleasing  sacrifice  to  the  Lord. 

Yet  the  noun  ''  damnation,''  and  its  cor- 
responding verb,  are  as  frequendy  used  by 
multitudes  of  individuals,  as,  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  is  the  i\ame  of  God ;  and, 
with  a  vindictive  minuteness,  and  par- 
ticularly disgusting  and  repulsive  to  the 
feelings  and  senses,  they  mercilessly  damn 
the  souls,  bodies,  and  members  of  those, 
who  offend  them.  To  specify  the  manner 
of  this,  would  be  to  enter  uselessly  into 
revolting  and  disgraceful  detail;  I  shall, 
therefore  content  myself  with  observing,  that 
the  vicious  habits  of  swearing,  blasphemy, 
and  impious  language  have,  I  blush  to  say, 
gained  for  the  English  a  notoriety,  more 
widely  spread  than  creditable. 
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It  may  not  be  irrelative  here  to  dwell  for 
a  moment  upon  the  impropriety  of  dis- 
putations upon  abstruse  religious  subjects, 
when  such  disputations  are  carried  on  with 
no  other  view  than  to  display  learning,  or 
talent  in  argument,  or  to  gratify  a  natural 
passion  for  polemical  discourse.  Such  dis- 
cussions can  hardly  be  carried  on  without  a 
breach  of  the  sacred  edict  before  us,  unin- 
tentional perhaps,  but  not  the  less  so. 
Moreover,  the  controversy  is  seldom  carried 
on  with  that  calmness  of  temper,  and  hu. 
mility  of  heart,  befitting  a  religious  topic  ; 
and  the  theologue  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
hurried  by  the  vtrarmth  of  his  disposition  of 
mind,  irritated  by  opposition,  into  a  for- 
getfulness  of  the  respect  due  to  the  thesis 
he  is  handling,  and,  by  the  same  cause,  is, 
mayhap,  driven  into  a  course  of  conduct 
exactly  in  contrariety  to  the  very  tenets  he 
has  been  so  stoutly  defending  in  his  wordy 
war, — such  as  entertaining  an  animosity 
agamst  his  opponent,  which  is  often  the 
effect  of  a  hotly  contested  argument. 

On  'this  subject,  David  has  expressed 
himself  with  considerable  severity ;  and  he 
forbids  the  prying  eye  of  curiosity  to  search 
out  the  hidden  ways  of  God,  a  precept 
which  he  carefully  obeyed  himself;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  after  speaking  of  the 
all-seeing  providence  of  God,  he  exclaims, 
with  holy  humility,  "Such  knowledge  is 
too  wonderful  for  me ;  it  is  high,  I  cannot 
attain  unto  it,"  Psa.  cxxxix.  6. 

At  the  same  time,  a  calm  and  healthy 
discourse  on  theological  topics,  held  with  a 
view  to  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  from  the 
(Bvil  of  his  ways,  with  the  object  of  mutual 
improvement,  or  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
scanting upon  the  wonderful  works  and  in- 
finite goodness  of  God,  is  beneficial  to  all 
who  engage  in  it,  and  gratifying  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  competent  to  in- 
struct and  expound. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be,  and  indeed  has 
been  advanced,  that  the  breach  of  this  com- 
mandment is,  in  its  nature,  nothing  more 
than  a  venial  error,  or  slight  deviation  from 
a  strict  rule  of  conduct,  inasmuch  as  actual 
practical  harm  does  not  result  from  it  to 
our  neighbours  !  I  deny  the  position  alto- 
gether, as  being  alike  false  in  principle, 
detail,  and  conclusion,  as  being  founded  in 
rottenness,  and  uncemented  by  truth.  It  is 
a  moral  crime,  simply,  because,  in  the  first 
instance,  we  are  in  express  words  forbidden 
from  it  by  the  Almighty ;  and  disobedience 
to  His  will  is,  in  itself,  sin. 

We  might,  with  equal  justice,  assert  that 
our  first  progenitors  committed  no  crime 
when  they  partook  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
in  the  garden  of  £den^  contrary  to  the 


express  command  of  their  Maker,  because 
eating  fruit  is  not,  in  its  own  nature^  iniquity. 
The  fault  in  their  case  did  not  consist  in 
the  act,  but  the  disobedience :  but,  in  the 
breach  of  the  third  precept  of  the  deca. 
logue,]  the  act  and  the  disobedience  are, 
each  separately,  and  combined,  sin;  the 
violation  of  the  command  is,  in  itself, 
wickedness,  and  the  act  resulting  from  such 
violation  is  blasphemy. 

Secondly.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  diseased 
and  sinful  soul ;  because,  were  the  mind  in 
that  healthy  state  which  only  can  be  attained 
by  an  unbroken  course  of  moral  conduct, 
and  a  due  observance  of  religious  duties, 
an  innate  reverence  of  God  must  be  the 
evident  consequence,  which  would  infallibly 
act  as  a  prevention  of  His  name   beiog 
used  in  a  light  or  impions  mamier,  even 
were  there  no  express  mandate  from  heaven 
to  that  effect. 

Thirdly.  It  is  a  crime  in  another  sense, 
besides  that  of  blasphemy,  because  an  evil 
does  result  from  it  towards  others,  from  the 
force  of  example,  which  ever  will  be  more 
powerful  than  precept.  The  condoct  of 
one  man,  especially  if  he  be  a  lather,  ge- 
nerally exercises  considerable  iDfluenee 
over  his  family,  and  the  circle  of  bis  friends 
and  acquaintance,  fVom  many  reasons  i  over 
the  former,  from  the  ascendant  or  directing 
power  with  which,  from  moral  and^physical 
causes,  the  head  of  a  family  is  vested  over 
the  other  branches;  and  over  the  latter, 
from  adventitious  circumstances,  such  as 
the  being  possessed  of  a  more  marked  and 
decided  character,  of  superior  talents  or 
learning,  &c.  Is  he  not,  therefore,  respon- 
sible for  the  evil  effects  which  bis  ineligioD, 
and  laxity  of  principle  and  conduct,  mxj 
produce  upon  those  over  whom  heovns 
such  influence,  and  which  almost  v&f 
individual  possesses  in  a  greater  ■  or-  less 
degree,  according  to  his  station  in  soc^yi 
or  other  grounds  ? 

Thus  have  I  briefly  investigated  this 
subject,  which,  with  the  other  poitioiis  vof 
the  decalogue,  call  particularly  for  the  cob* 
sideration  of  Christians;  and  I  will  W9 
conclude,  by  entreating  my  readen  to 
banish  from  their  minds  that  false  ptiodple 
which,  I  have  reason  to  fear,  too  genenUy 
prevails,  that  the  observance  of  any  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  whid^-CD  a 
cursory  view,  may  appear  of  less  absolote 
importance  to  a  social  community  as  kA» 
of  action,  can,  in  consequence,  be.  dis- 
pensed with ;  or  that,  by  the  lapse  of  Ihos- 
sands  of  years,  or  by  any  changes,  however 
radical  or  numerous,  in  the  great  &m\y 
of  man,  they  can  in  any  degree  become 
obsolete. 
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■  a  man  gets  into  the  pulpit,  he  should 
mfi  to  utter  fine  things;  but  to  exhibit 
iM  Ina  ^in  manner."  Old  Writer. 


vDko  a  place  of  worship,  some  period 
was  astonished,  and  deeply  fcneved, 
iaring  the  minister  utter  the  follow- 
-*' The  feculence  of  morbid 


1 ;"  **  converging  towards  a  to- 
^  the  inexplicable  meshes  of  meta- 
.  subtlety  and  abstraction;"  and 
iber  phrases  and  sentences,  equally 
,  inappropriate,  and  unwarrantable. 
d  anxind  me,  and  narrowly  sur- 
the  congregation  assembled.  It 
oiparatively  plain,  and  apparently 
iOf  and  the  utmost  mortification, 
n  disgust,  seemed  to  be  depictured 
ooontenances  of  several  estimable 
lis  individuals. 

much  hurt,  and  felt  so  indig- 
tbe  character  of  the  discourse 
ir,  that  I  coukl  scarcely  refrain 
eeping,  lo  think  that  the  souls  of 
mU  be  so  shamelessly  trifled  with, 
GBiquestionably  were  by  this  pulpit 
A  short  period  after,  I  took  up 
fde-book,''  and  inserted  in  it  the 
g  unpretending  observations.  Cow- 
ifves,  very  justly, 

**  I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 
Who  handtes  things  divine  ;" 


uniformly  appear  to  every  just 

Id  every  man  who  desires  the  hap- 
isd  salvation  of  his  brethren,  that, 
idividual  be  plain  in  his  mode  of 
OBy   simple  sind   luminous   in   his 

thinking,  any  where,  or  under  any 
luces,  this  beautiful  and  trans. 
inplicity  ought  to  be  discovered  in 
lit 

great  business  of  a  minister  of 
•y  or,  at  least,  should  be,  to  preach 
%,  80  that  all  may  understand  what 
noes,  and  be  sensible  of  the  force 
idosiveness  of  the  principles  which 
down,  of  the, affirmations  he  makes, 
lustiations  he  furnishes,  and  of  the 
m»  he  wishes  to  establish.  The 
» object  of  an  estimable  and  devoted 

of  the  gospel  is,  not  to  be  admired 
ioished  gentleman,  as  the  man  of 
and  classic  taste,  as  an  orator  of 
mrte  beauty  and  power,  or  as  a 
1  and  vigorous  thinker ;  the  object 
ienmt  and  unceasing  solicitude  is, 

tL  fltream  of  radiance  on  the  doc- 
be  principles,  the  precepts,  the 
Sens,   the    invitations,  the    encou* 
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ragementSy  of  the  inspired  volume,  in  order 
that  his  auditory  may  perceive  the  match, 
less  bean^,  properiy  appreciate  the  value, 
and  sensibly  feel  the  commanding  import- 
ance of  that,  which  is  finely  designated, 
**  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

Every  thing  associated  with  the  ministry 
of  the  gospel  is  of  such  ineffable  magni- 
tude and  moment,  that  the  utmost  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  are  absolutely  requisite. 
It  is  not  merely  desirable  that  a  man  should 
speak  plainly  to  the  people,  it  is  essential, 
for  his  own  justification,  and  their  perma- 
nent and  immortal  happiness.  The  slightest 
mistakes  or  errors  may  prove  so  hazardous 
and  pernicious ;  the  period  of  man's  con. 
tinuance  and  probation  here  is  so  fleeting 
and  evanescent ;  the  heedlessness  discovered 
in  relation  to  ^  the  greatest  of  all  great 
things,''  is  so  general;  and  numbers  of 
mankind  are  involved  in  ignorance  so  pro- 
found and  entire,  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  most  interesting,  sublime,  and  awful 
subjects ;  that,  unless  a  minister  be  plain  in 
the  pulpit,  he  is  chargeable  with  a  gross 
dereliction  of  duty,  he  is  acting  quite  in* 
appropriately  and  unwisely,  and  is  most 
wantonly  and  criminally  trifling  with  the 
dearest  interests  of  man ;  thus  he  dishonoun 
his  Master,  prostitutes  his  sacred  office, 
opens  a  vride  door  for  remark,  castigation, 
as  well  as  ridicule,  and  fails  in  accom- 
plishing those  momentous  ends,  to  secure 
which  the  gospel  ministry  has  been  insti- 
tuted. 

Plain  sermons  are  what  we  all  most 
obviously  require;  not  elaborate,  showy, 
^  gaudy  nothings.**  Intelligence,  taste, 
classical  research,  vigorous  fancy,  elaborate 
argument,  superior  and  splendid  intellect, 
are  all  very  well  in  their  place ;  but  let  a 
minister  shew  the  people  intrusted  to  his 
care,  in  the  first  instance,  that  it  is  not  his 
supreme  desire  to  exhibit  his  attainments, 
or  his  mind,  but  to  "  make  all  things  plain.** 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  estimate  so  highly 
the  discourses  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Jay ;  they 
are  so  unaffected  and  beauteous  in  "  their 
own  simplicity."  Fine,  useful,  scriptural 
thoughts,  not  finely,  but  plainly  and  ener- 
getically exTH>essed,  characterize  his  pulpit 
efforts  and  his  published  sermons;  and  this, 
unquestionably,  is  the  great  secret  of  his 
popularity  and  usefulness.  If  ministers 
wish  to  produce  a  powerful  and  indelible 
impression  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their 
auditory,  they  must  form  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing plainly  to  the  people.  Let  language 
be  unaffected,  obvious,  and,  sometimes, 
even  colloquial,  in  a  certain  degree,  so  that 
a  congregation  may  more  sensibly  feel 
what  the  minister  delivers;  and  let  great 
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simplicity  and  artlessness  of  thought  be 
rigidly  studied ;  else,  sermons,  however  ac- 
curate, philosophical,  and  excellent,  will 
not  tell  energetically  on  the  heart  and  con- 
science. 

"  I  never  heard  my  minister  to  greater 
advantage,"  said  a  good  woman  to  the 
writer,  a  few  months  since,  **  than  when  he 
was  obliged  to  preach  unexpectedly.  He 
had  little  opportunity  for  preparation,  no 
time  for  elaborate  study,  and  I  never  en- 
joyed a  sermon  more  in  my  life,  it  was  so 
plain  and  unafiected.  It  made  me  feel, 
because  I  knew  that  what  the  minister  said 
was  expressed  as  he  felt  it.*'  Thus  I  have 
frequently  heard  it  remarked,  that  ministers 
are  never  liked  so  well  by  their  own 
people,  especially  among  the  dissenters,  as 
on  the  week-day  evenings,  when  their  dis- 
courses are  generally  more  simple  and  un- 
pretending, and  less  laboured ;  all  this  shews 
the  necessity  of  aiming  at  simplicity  and 
plainness,  in  order  that  ministerial  efforts 
may  not  prove  nugatory  or  useless.  It  is 
affecting,  indeed  overwhelming,  to  think, 
that  the  poorest  or  the  most  unlettered  person 
in  our  respective  congregations,  should  de- 
part from  the  house  of  God,  observing, 
that,  "the  minister  was  quite  beyond  her 
comprehension/' 

The  common  people,  those  who  enjoyed 
few  literary- and  intellectual  advantages,  as 
well  as  secular  resources,  heard  Jesus 
Christ  gladly,  because  he  spoke  plainly  to 
the  people.  There  was  a  sweet  and  win- 
ning simplicity  in  his  discourses,  which 
powerfully  and  resistlessly  attracted  them, 
and  made  them  sensibly  feel  the  announce- 
ments which  he  made  to  them.  Why 
should  ministers  consider  it  a  mark  of  folly, 
or  of  degradation,  to  imitate  Him  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake?  My  views 
perfectly  harmonize  with  the  sentiments 
embodied  in  the  following  passage.  **  Were 
I  called  upon  to  express,  in  one  word,  the 
most  important  requisite  in  those  discourses 
designed  to  produce  a  powerful  effect, 
equally  on  the  judgment  and  the  passions, 
I  would  say,  that  word  is  simplicity ;  with- 
out it  nothing  can  be  distinctly  perceived ; 
nothing  can  be  deeply  felt.  The  thoughts 
presented  are  encompassed  by  a  mist. 
Their  real  shape,  and  magnitude,  and 
colouring,  and  other  properties,  are  not 
known  and  understood;  it  is,  therefore, 
absurd  to  expect  that  the  view  of  them 
should  make  any,  either  correct,  or  strong 
impressions.''  Elegant  simplicity  in  an 
oration,  on  any  subject,  is  one  of  its  most 
fascinating  charms;  and  this  is  the  case 
pre-eminently  with  all  pulpit  compositions. 
They  never  shine  out  so  clearly,  appear  so 


attractive,  or  produce  so  powerful  an  im- 
pression, as  when  a  chaste,  manly,  and 
dignified  simplicity  pervades  and  beautifies 
them. 

Ministers,  as  well  as  private  individuals, 
should,  then,  uniformly  remember,  that 
nothing  is .  lost  by  preserving,  at  all  times, 
unstudied  and  unborrowed  simplicity;  it 
will  impart  a  grace  and  loveliness,  which 
nothing  else  can  communicate.  On  this 
subject,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Collins  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

"  O  Sister  meek  of  truth ! 
To  my  admiring  youth, 

Thy  sober  aid,  and  native  chums  inftise ! 
The  flowers  that  sweetest  breathe, 
Though  Beauty  cull'd  the  wreath, 

Still  ask  thy  hand  to  raise  their  order'd  hues." 

London,  T.  W. 


CANNIBALISM  IN  NEW  ZEALAND,  STITE 
OF  THE  COUNTRY,  AND  GENERAL  CHA- 
RACTER OF  THE  NATIVES; 

The  following  horrible  story  is  extracted 
from  the  Tasmanian,  a  paper,  published  in 
Hobart  Town,  of  the  28th  of  Jan.  1831. 

"  At  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand 
are  two  chiefs,  Hecho,  and  Robullob. 
Hecho  is  the  son  of  a  chief  who  is  spoken 
of  as  *  the  Payie,'  who  was  taken  to  Eng- 
land some  years  ago,  where,  having  received 
great  attention,  upon  his  return  he  declared 
himself  the  enemy  of  all  those  of  his  coun- 
try who  should  attack  any  English  vessel, 
or  injure  any  Englishman — of  course,  heyond 
the  mere  practice  of  thieving,  which  is  tbe 
vocation  of  these  islanders.  A  few  years 
since,  a  chieftain  of  the  south-eastern  coast 
had  killed  and  eaten  Captain  Downie  and 
the  crew  of  the  brig  Samuel.  Tlie  same 
people  had  succeeded  in  taking  a  midship- 
man and  a  boat's  crew  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Warspite,  commanded  by  the  late  Sir 
J.  Brisbane,  who  were  killed,  and  after- 
wards eaten,  as  mere  matter  of  course. 

'*To  avenge  these  atrocities,  the  Payie 
and  the  RobuUoh,  went  in  1822,  with  a 
strong  body  of  their  people,  and,  taking  the 
former  by  surprise,  they  killed  and. ate  all 
they  could  find,  destroying  all  before  them 
of  the  unfortunate  clan,  who,  iu  their  torn, 
furnished  food  for  their  cannibal  appetite. 
Glutted  with  blood,  but  still  hankering  for 
more,  they  landed  upon  Banks's  ifiand 
with  the  same  horrible  intent.  But  tbeie 
they  met  with  a  check.  The  chieftain,  who 
was  called  the  Marinewie,  was  prepaied 
for  their  reception ;  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  invaders  were  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  the  Payie,  who  being  taken  by  the 
Marinewie,  was  by  that  chief  killed  and 
eaten;  as  was  also  an  Englishman  named 
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who  had  joiDed  the  allies  in  their 
ry  excursion.  The  Robulloh  escaped, 
his  return  to  his  native  place,  united 
3  Hecho,  the  son  of  the  Payie,  who 
seeded  to  his  eaten  father's  throne, 
ietermination  to  avenge  the  former 

8. 

US  matters  stood   until   about  the 

of  last  year,  when  Captain  Briggs, 
Dragon,  arrived  at  the  territory  of 
lUed  chieftains.  Their  first  attempt 
endeavour  to  induce  him  to  accom. 
lem  in  an  expedition  which  they  had 
c  some  time  preparing,  against  the 
wie.  Tliey  did  not,  however,  sue- 
Captain  Briggs  peremptorily  refused 
issociated  in  the  horrid  enterprise. 

however,  the  commander  of  another 
vessel,  which  happened  just  then  to 
upon  a  trading  voyage.  The  two 
igreed  with  this  person,  that  his  ship 
convey  them  and  their  people  to  the 
'  of  the  Marinewie,  where  the  war 
be  carried  on  to  utter  extermination. 
I  the  29th  of  October,  of  the  last 
be  expedition  sailed;  there  was  a 
St  of  war  canoes,  and  the  two  chiefs, 
bout  one  hundred  picked  warriors, 
Q  board  the  English  brig.  Captain 
remained  at  the  anchorage.  On  the 
f  November  the  expedition  returned, 

been  entirely  successful  :  the  Ma- 
\  bad  been  taken  by  surprise,  his 
people  destroyed,  except  such  as  fled 
i  interior  beyond  the  reach  of  pur- 
id  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  daugh- 
beautiful  girl  of  fifteen,  taken  pri- 
The  captain  of  the  English  vessel 
that  on  their  arrival  at  Banks's  har- 
the  Payie  and  the  Robulloh    had 

all  their  people  to  conceal  them- 
below ;  that  the  Marinewie  sent  im- 
ely  on  board  to  negotiate  for  the 
',  which  he,  of  course,  supposed  was 
ect  of  the  Englishman's  arrival.  He 
ded  two  double  guns,  by  way  of  tri- 
I  himself,  for  permission  to  open  the 

This  was  granted.  The  trade  com- 
l^and  the  Marinewie,  not  suspecting 
i  which  awaited  him,  confiding  fully 

Englishman's  honour,  went  himself 
id  to  visit  him.  After  he  had  been 
in  the  cabin  a  short  time,  the  Hecho 
I  Robulloh  jumped  upon  him,  from 
ilace  of  concealment,   as  did   their 

tipon  all  those  who  had  attended 
I  board,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  hair, 
led  to  him  his  situation.    The  scene 

followed  is  too  dreadful  to  be 
ed. 

nder  the  cover  of  night,  the  Robulloh, 
yie,  and  tlieir  men^  landed  from  tlie 


ship,  and  having  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  Marinewie, 
they  sent  them  on  board,  and  a  work  of 
death  ensued,  utterly  indescribable,  for  the 
horrible  cruelties  which  were  perpetrated. 
The  whole  population  of  the  place  who  did 
not  escape,  were  killed,  except  about  fifty 
reserved  to  be  taken  back  to  be  sacrificed 
at  the  bloody  feast  of  triumph  which 
awaited  their  return.  At  day-light  in  the 
morning,  the  victors  were  seen  actively 
employed  in  cutting  up  and  preparing  for 
the  steam-kettle  the  aead  bodies  *of  the 
slaughtered  victims  of  the  night.  The  crew 
of  the  vessel  described  the  horrors  which 
they  witnessed  as  beyond  every  thing 
dreadful.  The  whole  of  the  day  was  oc- 
cupied in  salting  and  packing  in  baskets, 
heads  and  bodies  to  be  conveyed  back. 
Amongst  the  victims  was  a  fine  young  wo- 
man, near  her  accouchement,  whose  head 
and  part  of  her  body  were  salted,  and  the 
remainder,  in  the  presence  of  the  captain, 
officers,  and  the  whole  crew  of  the  British 
ship,  given  to  the  pigs  ! 

"On  the  11th  of  November,  in  the 
morning,  the  brig  having  arrived  with  her 
cargo  of  human  flesh,  living  and  dead,  a  t 
about  11  A.M.  preparations  were  made  for 
the  triumphal  landing.  And  here  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers  was  exhibited.  Ferocious  as  ap- 
pears to  be  the  male  character,  that  of  the 
female  appears  in  strong  contrast  thereto. 
Not  a  single  woman  was  on  the  beach  to 
receive  either  husband  or  lover,  not  a  child 
to  welcome  its  parent,  not  a  father  to  wel- 
come his  son.  All  was  silence,  and — ex- 
cept as  respected  the  cannibal  warriors,  and 
the  dead  mutilated  remains  of  their  slaugh- 
tered victims — solitude.  The  prisoners 
were  landed  and  ranged,  seated  on  the 
beach ;  the  conquerors  having  brought  on 
shore  the  salted  bodies  of  the  victims  of 
their  ferocity.  Each  basket  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  hold  a  human  body  cut  up  into 
pieces :  of  these  there  were,  according  to 
Captain  Briggs'  calculation,  about  one 
hundred.  The  war  dance  then  commenced, 
the  warriors  being  naked — their  long  black 
hair,  although  matted  with  gore,  yet  flowing 
partially  in  the  wind,  in  the  left  hand,  a 
human  head;  in  the  rie;ht,  a  bayonetted 
musket,  held  by  the  middle  of  the  barrel. 
Thus,  with  a  song,  the  terrible  expression 
of  which  can  only  be  imagined  by  being 
heard^  did  they  dance  round  their  wretched 
victims,  every  now  and  again  approaching 
them  with  gestures  threatening  death  under 
its  most  horrid  form  of  lingering  torture ! 
But  they  did  not  inflict  it.  None  of  them 
were  killed.    All  were  apportioned 
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the  conquering  warriors  as  slaves,  one  old 
man  and  a  little  boy  excepted,  who  weve 
sentenced  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  demon  of 
vengeance. 

'*  The  feast  was  then  prepared,  at  which 
these  two  victims  were  to  be  killed  and 
^aten.  It  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
baskets  of  potatoes,  and  a  sort  of  green 
vegetable  of  delicious  flavour,  and  equal 
quantities  of  whale  blubber  and  human 
flesh.  Every  thing  being  arranged,  the 
poor  old  man  was  brought  forth  horribly 
accoutred  for  death,  having  affixed  round 
his  neck  the  head  of  his  son,  whose  body 
formed  part  of  the  infernal  banquet  then 
exhibited.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  a  few 
women  appeared.  Some  few,  wives  or 
mothers,  whose  husbands  or  whose  sons 
had  been  in  their  turn  killed  and  eaten,  ap« 
proached  the  poor  old  man,  and,  plucking 
the  hair  off  his  head  and  beard,  pricking 
him  with  the  teeth  of  some  fish  or  other 
animal,  inflicted  upon  him  every  possible 
bodily  torture,  while  the  inventions  of  their 
demoniacal  countrymen  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  agonize  his  mindl  Captain 
Briggs,  who  witnessed  all  this,  determined 
to  save  this  poor  man's  life,  and  that  of  the 
boy,  who  was  also  to  be  sacrificed,  if  such 
could  be  done  by  ^ther  force  or  price. 
The  boy  was  brought  forth  to  die.  A  man 
had  the  axe  extended  over  his  head,  and 
was  about  to  cleave  it  in  twain,  when  Cap- 
tain Briggs,  at  a  hazard  which  may  be 
easily  understood,  seiased  him,  and  by 
threats  and  entreaties,  the  risk  of  which,  at 
such  a  time,  he  cannot  now  contemplate 
without  shuddering,  obtained  the  life  of  the 
boy  altogether,  and  that  of  the  old  man  for 
a  time  !  The  next  day  he  was  taken  (o 
another  place,  where  his  doom  was  sealed 
with  every  circumstance  of  horror  and 
atrocity.  The  boy  still  lives.  Captain 
Briggs  paid  the  ransom  of  his  life  in  mus- 
kets and  gunpowder. 

'^  New  Zealand  consists  of  two  islands. 
Wing  westward  of  all  the  groups  in  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  nearly  in  the  track  of 
shipping  from  the  Friendly  and  Society 
Islands  to  the  British  settlements  in  New 
Holland.  From  their  original  discovery  by 
Tasman,  in  1642,  even  to  the  present  day, 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  has  ex- 
hibited the  most  hostile  features  towards  the 
occasional  visitors  of  their  coasts;  and  all 
the  intercourse  hitherto  held  with  them, 
presents,  in  great  boldness  of  relief,  most  of 
the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  savage  life. 
From  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  visits  in 
1769,  and  1777,  the  shores  of  these  islands 
have,  with  increasing  frequency,  been  re- 
sorted to,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  by  the 


ships  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
and  of  America:  local  ageoCs  have  beea 
placed  in  convenient  sitoations;  grounds 
nave  been  purchased,  and  setUements 
formed,  and  moeh  casual  trade  carried  on 
with  the  people  on  various  parts  of  the 
coasts,  but  principally  at  the  Bay  of  Islands 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  East  Cape, 
which  has  already  produced  a  sort  of  regular 
industry,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere — from 
150  to  200  acres  of  land  being  in  a  state  of 
good  cultivation  in  the  Bay.  In  fatct,  the 
interior  of  these  Islands,  notwithstanding  the 
long  residence  of  various  Europeans,  is  as 
perfectly  unknown  to  the  civilizeid  world  as 
the  interior  of  Africa.  The  whole  comtry 
appears  to  be  in  the  possession  of  number- 
less petty  tribes;  every  one  wearing  the 
front  of  war  and  defiance  against  all  the  rest. 
They  drink  in  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  war 
from  their  earliest  infancy.  **  Sudden  and 
quick  in  quarrel,'^  they  know  nothing  of 
forgiveness  without  a  recompense:  even 
after  a  quarrel  is  made  up,  the  injured  party 
will  calmly  pursue  the  principles  of  the  iex 
talionis,  a  fence  for  a  fence,  a  pig  for  a  pig^ 
a  life  for  a  life,  the  pacification  only  im* 
plying  it  should  stop  there.  Can  it  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  people  should 
meet  the  aggressions  of  Europeans  blow  for 
blow  ? 

^*  If  some  of  their  retaliatory  exploits  »- 
tound  us  by  their  atrocity,  and  excite  our  hor- 
ror and  disgust,  the  little  patches  of  New  Znh 
land  history  exhibit  abundant  provocations 
to  a  people  who  do  not  choose  to  stand  still 
and  be  knocked  on  the  head!  A  Msw 
Zealander  possesses  an  absolute  passkm  for 
war;  his  slaughtered  enemy  he  eat$,  that 
he  may  indulge  in  the  full  gluttony  of  f^ 
venore,  while  he  gratifies  to  the  utmost  his 
voracious  appetite;  he  is  a  carmibal  feonr 
principle  as  well  as  taste,  believing  thai  as 
the  blood  of  his  adversary  becomes  incor- 
porated with  his  own,  all  the  estimable 
qualities,  and  all  the  good  fortune  that 
belonged  to  the  conquered,  will  be  thus 
transferred  to  the  victor!*  So  long  as 
their  lex  talionis  principles  prevail,  the^ 
wars  must  prove  interminable:  tb^  be« 
queath  their  quarrels  from  one  giMra- 
tion  to  another;  and  ^  latest  conquerors 
or  their  progeny  have  only  to  wait  til  the 
numbers  and  strength  of  their  enemy  shall 

*  With  all  the  horror  and  dkguatwa  fttl  «l  woti- 
balism.Mt  is  bat  fair  to  mentioa,  that  it  i«  not  c^fioai 
to  New  Zealavd.  Sir  Stamford  RoAm  relaras,  n- 
flipeoting  the  Battas»  an  extenaivo  m4  p<H?«Wiifl  wiMf^' 
of  Sumatra,  that  they  have  a  reerular  gOT«iriuneat  nd 
deliberatiTs  asaembliea.poaaesaa  wiitteii  ohar«0ter;lid 
haye  a  taleut  for  eloquence,  aehnowledge  a  QtAf  ¥^ 
fair  and  honourable  in  their  dealings,  enioaa  aineiigtt 


theno.  are  few,  and  their  country  is  ainUy  ^oHjimMd j 
y^t'  this  people  are  cannibals  upon  inincipla  aoi 
aystent ! 
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uitedi  to  be  certain  that  retribution  that  his  father's  death  might  not  remain  un- 

jnd.    Should  no  old  quarrel  be  ripe  revenged.    If  we  often  stand  aghast  with 

for  retaliation,  such  is  the  uniyersal  horror  at  the  character  of  their  vengeance, 

laasasA  passion  for  the  excitement  we  should  take  into  the  account  the  number 

n  war  and  bloodshed,  that  an  assem-  and  natare  of  its  provocations.    The  mem- 

^ five  hundred  fighting  men  has  been  bers  of  civilized  communities  (so  called  I) 

to  set  out  on  an  excunion  of  killing,  have  never  been  remarkable  for  any  very 

and  plundering,  and  pursue  their  strict  regard  to  propriety,  right,  or  justice, 

with  a  merciless  and  resistless  ra-  in  their  treatment  of  those  whom  they  are 

which  made  their  progress  resemble  pleased  to  call  savages.     It  is  even  on 

ndering  rush  of  an  avalanche,  or  the  record,  that  above  a  hundred  of  the  natives 

;  forth  of  a  mighty  river,  bursting  its  of  New  Zealand  have  been  slain  by  Euro- 

:  bounds,  destroying  at  one  fell  swoop  peans,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Islands 

nhabitant  of  a  district  equal  in  ex.  only.    This  sort  of   retaliating  war,  sus- 

eoe  of  our  smaller  counties.    Acting  tained  and  accompanied  by  incessant  wrongs 

dODg  themselves,  we  may  be  assured  and  injustice  of  every  description,  of  which 

r  carrying  the  same  principles  into  these  islanders  are  extremely  sensible,  had 

insactions  with  foreigners ;  of  which,  long  since  extended  itself  so  widely,  and 

ieSy  in  a  series,  have  already  com-  with  such  diffused  mischiefs,  that  a  Society 

1,  without    prospect   of    a    termi-  was  formed  at  Port  Jackson  '*  for  the  Pro- 

We  will  mention   only    one    of  tection  of  the  Native  Inhabitants  of  New 

Zealand." 

lOO  of  one  of  their  chiefs  was  flogged  ''  The  chiefs  of  these  islands,  who  are  pretty 

lid  an  English  ship ;  the  Zealander  numerous,  exercise  a  pure  despotism  over 

in  his  memory ;  and,  on  arriving  at  the  cookees  or  slaves  of  their  respective 

oe  of  his  tribe,  he  planned  and  exe-  tribes,  being  restricted  only  by  their  peculiar 

i  scheme  of  daring  and  horrible  re-  customs,  not  very  explicitly  understood,  and 

ivith  so  much  art,  address,  cunning,  seldom  regarded  in  tmies  of  passionate  ex- 

xxuty,  that  the  ship  was  destroyed,  citement    Provisions  form  a  common  stock, 

e  whole  crew,  with  a  trifling  ex-  under  the  care  of  the  rangatirasy  and  at 

,  massacred  and  eaten.    Some  time  the  disposal  of  the  chief.    Theft  from  a  chief 

mother  English  ship  arrived  upon  is  punished  vrith  instant  death ;  though  when 

*  part  of  the  coast,  inhabited  by  a  one  cookee  steals  from  another,  it  is  little 

It  tribe,  and  the  captain  and  men  on  noticed,  except  by  a  laugh,  if  dexterously 

ai  if  they  had  inhaled  a  New  Zea-  performed,    indeed,  private  property,   of 

pint,    by  breathing  the  air  of   the  which,  however,  the  possessors  are  extremely 

destroyed  every  man,  woman,  and  jealous,  is  held  only  by  strength ;  and  even 

hey  could  lay  hands  on,  by  way  of  the  life  of  any  of  the  lower  class  is  sacrificed 

I.    The  survivors  of  the  families  who  on  the  slighest  pretences.     For  example, 

I   on  that  occasion  have  probably  should  a  chief  take  a  journey  which  detains 

ID  opportunity  of  returning  the  blow ;  him  from  home  a  few  weeks,  a  grand  feast 

jpCBt  passion  of  savage  life  is  revenge,  is  held  in  honour  of  his  return ;  pigs  and 

tensity  and  permanence  of  this  un-  potatoes  are  provided  for  such  Europeans 

able  thirst  for  ample  and  special  as  happen  to  be  present ;  but  a  slave  girl, 

ion  is  somewhat  illustrated  by  a  cir-  among  the  attendants,  is  suddenly  killed  by 

Dce  connected  with  the  death  of  the  a  blow  on  tlie  head,  without  a  moment's 

oal  we  have  just  referred  to,  as  in-  previous  notice,  and  cooked  in  a  pit  made 

■uch  horrible  vengeance  upon  the  in  the  ground,  amid  the  general  uproarious 

r  the  ship  in  which  be  had  suffered  joy  of  the  occasion,  which  is  indulged  and 

iffnty  of  a  flogging.  increased  by  devouring  the  victim.  Between 

m  he  came  to  die,  he  was  visited  with  the  chiefs  and  the  lower  order,  the  ranga- 

aep  compunctious  relentings,  not  for  tiros  are  a  numerous  class,  whose  attendance 

i  had  done  on  that  occasion,  but  that  on  the  chief  forms  the  basis  of  his  power ; 

L-.  made  no  adequate  satisfaction  to  and,  as  the  men  of  this  class  do  no  work, 

inet  of  his  fiaUher,  who  was  killed  in  they  may  be  termed  the  gentlemen  of  the 

nflict,  by   some    audacious  act  of  community;  a  title  which  they  are  ready 

f   and    bloodshed,    worthy    of  his  enough  to  assume,  with  all  the  imagined 

iod  paiticulariy  designed  and  per-  importance  belonging  to  it. 

i  for  that  especial  purpose.     He  <<  The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  a  happy 

Hi  gave  directions  to  his  mends,  that  medium  between  the   torrid    and    frigid 

J  after  his  .decease  they  should  kill  zones,  the  healthiness  whereof  is  testified 

Monaries  and  seize  their  property,  by  the  size,  the  sturdy  vigour  and  strength. 
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of  the  natives,  although  dwelling  in  huts 
little  better  than  sheds,  and  always  taking 
their  food  out  of  doors ;  and  by  the  thriving 
prolific  increase  of  animals  conveyed  thither 
by  Europeans.  A  sow  and  pigs,  intro- 
duced by  Captain  Cook,  have  multiplied 
into  an  unl^nown  number,  both  wild  and 
tame.  The  same  navigator  favoured  the 
Zealanders  with  potatoes  and  turnips, 
which  are  now  universally  cultivated  with 
abundant  success,  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
knowledge  of  New  Zealand  cultivation. 
The  list  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  success- 
fully transferred  to  the  fields  and  gardens  of 
these  islands,  would  occupy  some  pages  of 
a  Hortus  Botanicus  of  Australasia.  The 
natural  productions  of  the  country  are 
chiefly  a  singular  kind  of  flax,  of  a  silky 
fineness,  used  for  making  cordage,  ropes, 
and  mats,  of  extraordinary  strength  and 
durability,  and  a  sort  of  wood,  of  the  pine 
genus,  highly  valued  for  spars,  of  which 
there  are  immense  forests,  interspersed  with 
trees  of  a  growth  sufficient  for  the  main  and 
fore-top  masts  of  the  largest  three-deckers, 
as  they  rise  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet, 
straight  and  without  a  branch,  crowned 
with  umbrageous  foliage.  Such  is  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  these  forests,  that 
they  are  described  as  flourishing  with  a 
vigour  almost  superior  to  any  thing  that 
imagination  can  conceive  among  the  wildest 
and  most  picturesque  walks  of  pure  nature ; 
the  sublime  and  majestic  character  they 
present,  challenging  the  admiration  of  every 
traveller.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish  and 
tortoise,  the  shells  of  which  offer,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  resident,  a  promising  object  of 
British  trade. 

'*  Such  is  the  country,  containing  about 
95,000  square  English  miles,  and  such  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  which  early 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  justly  celebrated 
Dr.  Franklin  to  such  an  extent,  that  he 
studied  and  organized  a  plan  for  civilizing 
and  improving  the  people,  and  subscrip- 
tions were  actually  commenced  towards 
carrying  it  into  effect;  but  the  quarrel  of 
England  with  her  American  colonies,  put 
a  stop  to  these  proceedings  of  enterprising 
benevolence.  Of  later  years,  the  various 
Missionary  Societies  have  always  had  their 
eyes  upon  this  inglorious  spot,  earnestly 
desirous  of  conveying  to  it  the  blessings  of 
revealed  religion,  as  the  surest  means  of 
imparting  the  principles  of  civil  order  and 
social  peace  to  its  terrific  inhabitants.  But 
missionary  attempts  were  for  a  long  time 
deferred,  on  account  of  the  ferocious  cha- 
racter of  the  people  rendering  an  unresist- 
ing and  peaceful  residence  among  them 
scarcely  to  be  contemplated   as   possible. 


Several  endeavours  at  a  permanent  resi- 
dence of  a  missionary  character  were  never- 
theless made,  whenever  any  circumstance 
produced  an  opening  that  might  be  regarded 
as  barely  insuring  the  safety  of  the  mis- 
sionaries.   These,  however  promising  for  a 
season,  ultimately  ^iled,  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  protection  against  surrounding  cu- 
pidity  coveting  their  little  property ;  or  were 
given  up  on  account  of  the  whole  expense 
of  supporting  the  individuals  separated  and 
located  in  these  little  communities  for  in- 
struction and  civilization,  as  well  as  of  the 
children  of  the  schools  being  wholly  and 
necessarily  sustained  by  the  missions,  while 
the  realizing  of  any  property  by  cultivation 
or  otherwise  on  the  spot,  inevitably  invited 
the  cupidity  of  every  one  to  whom  its  ex- 
istence was  known.     Some  of  the  Sooth 
Sea  missionaries  having  visited  New  Zea- 
land,  and  ascertained  the  inaccessible  cha. 
racter  of  the  people  through  any  medium 
at  the  command  of  the  Society,  reluctantly 
quitted  the  islands    for   more    hospitable 
shores. 

"  Shortly  after,  an  enterprise  was  planned 
with  considerable  judgment  and  care,  with 
the  view  of  forming  a  purely  commercial 
establishment,  and  diffusing  tlie  benefits 
of  civilization  and  instruction  among  the 
people.  A  great  mass  of  property  was 
adventured  and  expended  in  this  attempt; 
but  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  natives,  and  the  absence  of  aoy 
very  powerful  incentive  to  perseverance,  in 
the  iace  of  the  depressing  influence  of  want 
of  success,  accompanied  by  constant  danger 
and  incessant  alarm,  brought  this  enterprise 
to  nothing,  without  accomplishing  the 
slightest  benefit,  either  to  the  adventureis 
or  to  the  islanders ;  some  of  whom,  how- 
ever, frequently  found  their  way  to  Port 
Jackson,  and  even  to  England :  and  these 
form  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  attempted 
improvement. 

'' Several  of  these  visiters^  at  different 
times,  being  chiefs,  were  received  in  England 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  were  at. 
tended  with  unceasing  assiduity.  The  arts, 
conveniences,  and  comforts  of  civilized 
society  were  explained  to  their  wondering 
and  applauding  comprehension,  and  they 
were  finally  dismissed  with  presents  and 
counsels  adapted  to  their  characters  and 
circumstances.  This  medium,  also,  utterly 
failed  of  producing  any  beneficial  effect. 
A  New  Zealand  chief  contemplated  the 
wonders  of  England  principally  with  the* 
eye  and  heart  of  a  warrior.  Having 
brought  hither,  and  carried  away  with  him, 
the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  unbroken  and- 
entire,  ^jas,  swords,  ammunition^  and  iron,- 
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principal  objects  of  interest  with 
le   here,  and   formed    the  main 

liis  regret  on  leaving  them  be- 
.  On  returning  to  his  native  land, 
[ubition  he  had  made  in  the  viray 
ledge,  skill,  and  possession,  was 
>  immediate  account  in  the  fa- 
Nirsuits  of  war,  devastation,  and 
ixercises  of  unbridled    licentious 

b^alf  of  this  interesting  people, 
islory  is  full  of  instances  of  the 
iching  affection,  lively  gratitude, 
Mendship,  and  persevering  exer- 
^ined  by  a  spirit  of  independence 
ught  put  many  of  their  accusers  to 
y  our  hopes,  under  God,  rest  upon 
itian  missionary,  and  the  patrons 
Js  whose  countenance  and  contri- 
nipport  him  in  his  course.  He, 
>Dly,  we  are  bold  to  afhrm,  pos- 
!  animus  that  will  sustain  the  con- 
come  off  conqueror,  when  brought 
apon  the  profound  ignorance,  the 
irstitions,  and  viler  passions,  and 
and  degraded  habits  even  of  can- 
bes.  But  his  weapons,  though 
are  neither  noisy,  punitive,  nor 
ey  make  their  silent  way  effectually 
Lven  in  the  meal,  and  reduplicate 
ciples  like  com  upon  the  mountain- 
is  to  the  honour  of  the  Church 
ry  Society,  and  the  indefatigable 
of  that  excellent  minister,  the 
.  Marsden,  chaplain  to  the  colony 
f,  that  the  commencement  of  im- 
it  in  the  character  and  prospects 
ew  2^alanders  is  principally  to  be 
I.  Af^er  a  series  of  exertions,  pri- 
disappointroents,  and  sufferings, 
inourable  to  the  parties  encounter. 
mduring  them,  Christian  mission- 
re  been  established,  and  stations 
n  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  most 
e  spot  that  could  be  found  for  the 
either    of   trade   or    missionary 

luch  as  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Marsden 
18 : — "  New  Zealand  is  now  open, 

part,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
ind  the  arts  of  civiHzation  ** — 
an  be  no  doubt  that  New  Zealand 
me  a  civilized  nation.'^  The  cor- 
of  diis  representation  is  sustained 
d,  that  the  Wesleyan  mission  has 
nmed  on  the  side  of  the  island 

to  its  former  situation,  in  the 
a  population  of  4000  natives,  and 
I    oy   a   friendly  chief.     Indeed, 

the  chiefs,  witnessing  the  advan- 
3eing  near  the  mission  settlements, 
to  obtain  missionaries,  as  the 


precursors  of  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
peace. 

''The  labours  of  the  press  have  also 
reached  that  land  of  darkness.  After  some 
elementary  books,  in  which  their  language 
is  printed  as  expressed  by  English  letters, 
which  many  of  the  natives  and  their  chil- 
dren were  taught  to  read,  parts  of  Genesis, 
the  xxth  of  Exodus,  parts  of  the  Gospels, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  have  been  printed 
in  their  language ;  and  the  natives  are  de- 
lighted with  their  books,  and  the  new  at- 
tainment of  reading  them,  which  stimulates 
others  also  to  acquire  the  same  ability. 

''  As  to  civilization,  English  blankets  are 
become  a  valuable  article  of  barter,  and 
have  happily  superseded  the  anxious  re- 
quisitions for  muskets  and  powder.  Blan- 
kets promised  in  payment  for  wheat  have 
extended  its  cultivation ;  their  homed  cattle 
have  increased  to  ninety-five  head,  supply- 
ing the  settlement  with  milk  and  animal 
food.  We  have  before  us  the  testimony  of 
ten  persons,  occupied  at  different  stations, 
all  rejoicing  in  the  most  pleasing  prospects 
as  to  the  people's  docility,  attention,  and 
eagerness  to  be  instmcted ;  and  all  uniting 
in  observing,  "  It  is  very  evident  that  a 
considerable  change  has  been  effected 
among  the  natives ;''  formerly  they  were  like 
wild  men,  but  now  they  are  civil,  converse 
sensibly,  and,  before  retiring  to  rest,  pray 
to  God,  without  being  taught  a  form,  in 
language  which  shews  they  understand 
scripture  troth.  The  schools  also,  (every- 
where the  germ  of  civilization  and  improve- 
ment,) in  which  several  hundred  native 
children  are  daily  instracted,  are  going  on 
well. 

"Those  of  our  readers  who  arej friendly  to 
missionary  efforts,  on  contemplating  the 
character  of  these  islanders,  existing  but  a 
few  years  ago,  without  a  solitary  exception, 
as  sketched  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
have  indeed  "  read  with  astonishment '' 
and  gratitude,  in  their  respective  docu- 
ments, the  details  of  a  change  so  auspicious 
to  the  future  character  and  well-being  of 
these  objects  of  their  Christian  charity  and 
daily  prayers.  From  the  whole,  it  may  be 
pronounced  without  hesitation,  that  the  era 
of  civilization  has  commenced  with  the 
people  of  these  islands,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiarly  fair  and^  auspicious  promise, 
"  A  mild  and  moral  sway  is  at  this  moment 
exercised  among  these  rade  but  noble  bar- 
barians,''  which  cannot  fail  in  ultimately 
subduing  their  destractive  animosities,  and 
abolishing  their  sanguinary  habits.  Chris- 
tianity, emphatically  the  religion  of  civili- 
zation, accompanied  by  literature  and 
science,  is  going  forth  among  them,  and  it 
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is  not  possible  for  us  to  conceive  that  ber 
triumph  over  ignoraocey  prejudice,  and 
ferocity,  will  be  leas  than  complete.  The 
New  Zealandeis  have,  indeed,  to  learn  and 
appreciate  the  difference  between  Christian 
missionaries,  and  Englishmen  escaping 
from  transportation,  deserters  from  our  navy, 
or  captains  like  the  hero  of  the  preceding 
horrible  narrative ;  but  the  quick  sensibility 
of  these  islanders,  improved  and  guided  by 
the  scriptures,  will  not  be  long  in  making 
tlie  necessary  distinctions." 


THE   EDDYSTONfi   LIGHTHOVtE. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  part  of  the 
Cornish  coast,  the  Eddystone  ligfatrhouse  is 
not  one  of  the  least.    About  three  leagues 
beyond  Plymouth-sound,  in  a  line  nearly 
betvreen  Start-point  and  the  Lizard,  lie  a 
number  of   low  rocks,  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous at  all  times,  but  especially  when  the 
tides  are  high,  which  render  them  invisible. 
On  these  rocks  it  had  long  been  thought 
necessary  to  place  some  monitory  signal. 
But  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  light- 
house was  great.    One  of  the  rocks,  in- 
deed,  which  compose  this  reef,   is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  rest ;  yet  its  di. 
mensions   are    still    narrow :    it   is  often 
covered  with  water,  and  frequently,  even 
in  the  calmest  weather,  surrounded  by  a 
swelling  sea,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  land 
apon  it;  and  much  more  so  to  carry  on 
any  work  of  time  and  labour.    The  un- 
common tumult  of  the  sea  in  this  place  is 
occasioned  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  rocks. 
As  they  all  sdope  and  point  to  the  north- 
east, they  spread  their  inclined  sides,  of 
course,  to  the  swelling  tides  and  storms  of 
the  Atlantic.    And  as  they  continue  in  this 
shelving  direction  many  fathoms  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  they  occasion  that  violent 
working  of  the  water   which  the  seamen 
call  a  ground  noell.   So  that,  after  a  storm, 
when  the  surfece  of  the  sea  around  is  per- 
fectly smooth,   the   swells    and    agitation 
about  these  rocks  are  dangerous.    From 
these  continual  eddies,  the  Eddystone  de- 
rives its  name. 

The  first  light-house  of  any  consequence, 
erected  on  this  ix)ck,  was  undertaken  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Winstanley,  in  the 
reign  of  king  William.  Mr.  Winstanley 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of 
solidity  and  judgment  sufficient  to  erect  an 
edifice  of  this  kind.  He  had  never  been 
noted  for  any  capital  work ;  but  much 
celebrated  for  a  variety  of  trifling  and  ridi- 
culous contrivance?.  If  you  set  your  foot 
on  a  certain  board  in  one  of  his  rooms,  a 
ghost  would  start  op ;  or  if  you  sat  down  in 


an  elbow-chair,  its  arms  would  clasp  around 
you.    His  light-house,  which  was  built  of 
wood,  partook  of  his  whimsical  genius.    It 
was  finished  witfi  galleries  and  other  orna- 
ments, which  encumbered  it,  without  beii^ 
of  any  use.    It  was,  however,  on  the  whole, 
much  admired  as  a  veiy  ingenious  edifice, 
and  Winstanley  certainly  deserved  the  cre- 
dit of  being  the  first  projector  of  a  very 
difficult  work.     He  had  fixed  it  to  the  rock 
by  twelve  massy  bars  of  iron,  which  were 
let  down  deep  into  the  body  of  the  stone. 
It  was    generally,    indeed,  thought   well 
founded ;  and  the  architect  himself  was  so 
convinced  of  its  stability,  that  he  would 
often  say,  he  wished  for  nothing  more  than 
to  be  shut  up  in  it  during  a  violent  storm. 
He  at  length  had  his  wish ;  for  he  lappeoed 
to  be  in  it,  at  the  time  of  that  memcfshle 
storm  on  the  26th  of  November,  1703«   Ai 
the  violence,  however,  of  the  tempest  catne 
on,  the  terrified  architect  began  to  doubt 
the  firmness  of  his  work ;  it  trembled  in  Ibe 
blast,  and  shook  in  every  joint.    In  vim  bs 
made  what  signals  of  distress  he  c^Ad  in- 
vent, to  bring  a  boat  firom  the  sSaote^  .  Tim 
terrors  of  the  storm  were  such,  ^at  the 
boldest  vessel  durst  not  face  it.    Ho«r  ki|[ 
he  continued  in  this  melancholy  distren  9 
unknown ;  but  in  the  morning  no  vpptfftf 
ance  of  the  light-house  was  left.    It  and^i^ 
its  contents,  during  that  terrible  night,  w^ 
swept  into  the  sea.    This  catastrophe  fbr* 
nished  Mr.  Gay  with  the  following  mak 
in  his  Trivia,  which  was  written  a  few  jfvs 
after  the  event — 

**  So  when  fam'd  Eddystone's  ftr-sbootbignif,. 
That  led  the  sailw  through  the  stanny  way, 
Was  firom  its  rocky  roots  by  billows  torn, 
And  the  high  turret  in  the  whirlwind  bccQC^  ■ 
Fleets  bulged  their  sides  against,  ttwenggtloil 
And  pitchy  ruins  hlackenM^  (he  BtnSd^    * 

A  light-house  was  again  coasMfftli^. 
this  rock  before  the  conclusion  (^PteO} 
Anne's  reign.  It  was  undertaken  (tmaf!Q» 
Radyard,  who  built  it  also  of  wooc^  bdfr 
having  seen  his  predecessor's  errors,  avoided 
them.  He  followed  Winstanley *8  id«a  lA 
the  mode  of  fixing  his  structofB .  to  tbe 
rock ;  but  he  chose  a  plain  drcuhir  fofglf 
without  any  gallery,  or  useless  pvmpeting 
parts  for  the  storm  to  fiastenon.  T^pn 
stability  also  to  his  work,  he  judicfeodj  ip* 
troduced,  as  ballast  at  the  bottom,  270  tons 
of  stone.  In  short,  eveiy  precaution  wis 
taken  to  secure  it  against  the  fuiy  of  tke 
two  elements  of  wirui  and  water,  which Jbid 
destroyed  the  last ;  but  it  fSell  by  a  ttuid.. 

Late  one  night,  in  the  year  1755,  it  .was 
observed  from  the  shore  to  be  on  fire,  ftt 
upper  works  having  been  constraded  .pt 
Hght  timber,  probably  conld  not  bear  llie 
heat.    It  happened  foitnnatelj  that  adniinl 
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nAe  with  a  fleet  at  that  time  in  the 
;  andy  being  so  near  the  spot,  he  ino- 
dy  manned  two  or  three  swift  boats. 
boats  pot  off  from  the  shore;  but 
it  was  not  stormy,  it  was  impossible 
.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fire  having 
led  to  the  lower  paits  of  the  building, 
iven  the  poor  inhabitants  upon  the 
>f  the  rock,  where  they  were  sitting 
lolate,  when  assistance  arrived.  They 
{ mortification,  however,  to  find  that 
ds,  through  fear  of  being  dashed  to 
were  obliged  to  keep  aloof.  At 
it  was  contrived  to  throw  coils  of 
pon  the  rock,  which  the  men  tied 
Ihem,  and  were  dr^^ged  on  board 
1  the  sea. 

case  of  one  of  these  poor  fellows, 
as  above  ninety  years  of  age,  was 
r.  As  he  had  been  endeavouring 
igcnsh  the  fire  in  the  cupola,  where 
laged,  and  was  looking  up,  tlie 
lead  firom  the  roof  came  trickling 

ri  his  face  and  shoulders.  At  Ply- 
was  put  into  a  surgeon's  hands ; 
odgh  much  hurt,  be  appeared  to  be 
danger.  He  constantly,  however, 
ly  that  some  of  the  melted  lead  had 
fown  his  throat.  This  was  not  be- 
as  it  was  thought  he  could  not  have 
1  such  a  circumstance.  In  twelve 
e  died ;  and  Mr.  Smeaton  says,  he 
r  lead,  after  it  had  been  taken  out  of 
mach;   and  that  it  weighed  seven 

next  light-house,  which  is  the  pre- 
le^  was  built  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  in 
ind  is  constructed  on  a  plan,  which 
pad  will  secure  it  against  every  dan. 
t  JM  bailt  entirely  of  stone,  in  a  cir- 
vm.  Its  foundations  are  let  into  a 
U^'the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  and 
ek  it  almost  makes  a  part ;  for  the 
aie  all  united  with  the  rock,  and 
A  other,  by  massy  dov&4ails.  The 
used  in  ^is  curious  masonry  is  the 
Watchet,  fiom  whence  Mr.  Smeaton 
9d  to  bring  it  barrelled  up  in  cider. 
'§bt  the  proprietors  vrill  not  suffer  it 
Kpoiled  m  its  erode  state.  The  door 
Dgnrioos  piece  of  architecture  is  only 
of  a  ship's  gun-port;  and  the  win. 
e  mere  loop-holes— denying  light,  to 
I  wind.  When  the  tide  swells  above 
ndation  of  the  building,  the  light- 
makes  the  odd  appearance  of  a 
•  emerging  from  the  wnves.  But 
aes  a  wave  rises  above  the  very  top 
ndy  circling  round,  tlie  whole  looks 
ohunn  of  water,  till  it  breaks  into 

nd  subsid»^^ 

Ifr.  Smeston'g  Accomt  of  flie  EddystoneT 
•EBIES,  MO.  17. — YOU  lU 


Tlie  care  of  this  important  beacon  is 
committed  to  four  men ;  two  of  whom  take 
the  charge  of  it  by  turns,  and  are  relieved 
every  six  weeks.  But  as  it  often  happens, 
especially  in  stormy  weather,  that  boats 
cannot  touch  at  the  Eddystone  for  many 
months,  a  proper  quantity  of  salt  provision 
is  always  laid  up,  as  in  a  ship  victualled  for 
a  long  voyage.  In  high  winds,  such  a  briny 
atmosphere  surrounds  this  gloomy  solitude, 
from  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  that  a  man 
exposed  to  it  could  not  draw  his  breath. 
At  these  dreadfiil  intervals,  the  two  foriom 
inhabitants  keep  close  quarters,  and  are 
obliged  to  live  in  darkness  and  stench ; 
listening  to  the  howling  storm,  excluded  in 
every  emergency  from  the  least  hope  of  as- 
sistance, and  without  any  earthly  comfort, 
but  what  is  administered  from  their  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  the  building  in 
which  they  are  immured.  Once,  on  reliev- 
ing this  foriom  guard,  one  of  the  men  was 
found  dead,  his  companion  choosing  rather 
to  shut  himself  up  with  a  putrifying  carcase, 
than,  by  throwing  it  into  tlie  sea,  to  incur 
the  suspicion  of  murder.  In  fine  weather, 
these  wretched  beings  just  scramble  a  little 
about  the  edge  of  the  rock,  when  the  tide 
ebbs,  and  amuse  themselves  with  fishing ; 
which  is  the  only  employment  they  have, 
except  that  of  trimming  their  nightly  fires. 

Such  total  inaction  and  entire  seclusion 
from  all  the  joys  and  aids  of  society,  can 
only  be  endured  by  great  religious  philoso. 
phy,  which  we  cannot  imagine  they  feel ; 
or  by  great  stupidity,  which  in  pity  we  must 
suppose  they  possess. 

Vet,  though  this  wretched  community  is  so 
small,  we  are  assured  it  has  sometimes  been 
a  scene  of  misanthropy.  Instead  of  suffering 
the  recollection  of  tnose  distresses  and  dan- 
gers in  which  each  is  deserted  by  all  but 
one,  to  endear  that  one  to  him,  we  were  in- 
formed the  humouis  of  each  were  so  soured, 
that  they  preyed  both  on  themselves,  and 
on  each  other.  If  one  sat  above,  the  other 
was  commonly  found  below.  Their  meals, 
too,  were  solitary;  each,  like  a  bmte, 
grrowling  over  his  food  alone. 

We  are  sorry  to  acknowledge  a  picture 
like  this  to  be  a  likeness  of  human  nature. 
In  some  gentle  minds,  we  see  the  kind  affec- 
tions rejoice  in  being  beckoned  even  firom 
scenes  of  innocence,  mirth,  and  gaiety,  to 
mingle  the  sympathetic  tear  with  affliction 
and  distress.  But  experience  shows  us, 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  equally  susceptible 
of  the  malevolent  passions ;  and  religion 
joins  in  confirming  the  melancholy  troth. 
The  picturesque  eye,  in  the  mean  time, 
surveys  natural  and  moral  evil  under 
characters  entirely  different    Darken  tfae_^ 

2  s  \^\,— i^\^ixi 
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Storm ;  let  loose  the  winds ;  let  the  waves 
overwhelm  all  that  is  fair  and  good;  the 
storm  will  be  sublime,  and  the  catastrophe 
pathetic  :  while  the  moral  tempest  is  dreary, 
without  grandeur,  and  the  catastrophe  ajf- 
flictingy  without  one  picturesque  idea. 

The  emolument  of  this  aniuous  post  is 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  provisions  while 
on  duty.  The  house  to  live  in  may  be 
fairly  thrown  into  the  bargain.  The  whole 
together  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  least  eligible 
pieces  of  preferment  in  Britain ;  and  yet, 
from  a  story,  which  Mr.  Smeaton  relates,  it 
appears  there  are  stations  still  more  ineli- 
gible. A  fellow,  who  got  a  good  livelihood 
by  making  leathern  pipes  for  engines,  grew 
tired  of  sitting  constantly  at  work,  and  so- 
licited a  light-house  man's  place,  whioh,  as 
competitors  are  not  numerous,  he  obtained. 
As  tlie  Eddystone  boat  was  carrying  him  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  habitation,  one 
of  the  boatman  asked  him,  what  could  tempt 
him  to  give  up  a  profitable  business,  to  be 
shut  up  for  months  together  in  a  pillar? 
"  Why,"  said  the  man,  "  because  I  did  not 
like  confinement !" 
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Perhaps  in  thU'neglected  spot  is  Isid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

Gray. 
Leayes  hare  their  time  to  All, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath. 
And  stars  to  set— bat  all, 

Tboa  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  death! 
Tooth,  and  the  opening  rose. 

May  look  like  things  too  glorions  for  decay* 
And  smile  at  thee  ;  bat  thon  art  not  of  those 

That  wait  the  ripened  bloom  to  seise  their  prey  ? 
,  JUtmmn*, 

I  FIRST  entered  the  world,  in  the  possession 
of  an  infant,  of  a  very  noble  family  in  the 
north  of  England,  just  four  hundred  years 
ago.  His  birth  was  greeted  with  the  utmost 
festivity;  the  old  hall  of  the  castle  was  filled 
from  end  to  end  with  the  feudal  retainers  of 
the  baron,  the  father  of  "the  little  boy,  who 
was  brought  into  the  hall  every  day  of  the 
feast,  dressed  in  a  little  scarlet  silk  robe. 
The  vassals  were  allowed  to  kiss  his  hand ; 
and  all  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
flattering  him,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  baron  and  his  lady.  It  was,  how- 
ever, of  little  importance,  for  the  object  of 
their  praises  was  quite  unconscious  of  them. 
After  these  revels  had  passed  away,  I  re- 
member little  of  the  life  of  my  possessor ; 
he  was  clothed,  I  recollect,  in  the  most 
costly  manner,  and  the  baron  would  some- 
times visit  the  turret  in  which  the  nursery 
was  situated,  and  bestow  an  affectionate 
kiss  upon  his  in^t  son.    This  wa^  how. 


ever,  of  rare  occurrence :  for  the  baron  being 
chiefly  at  court,  was  seen  but  seldom  at  the 
northern  casfle,  where  his  little  son  was 
bom;  and  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
life,  I  found  my  situation  sufficiently  mo- 
notonous. 

When  Albert  de  B ,  was  seven  years 

old,  his  mother  died ;  the  baron  returned 
to  the  castle  just  in  time  to  bid  her  farewell, 
and,  after  her  fimeral  in  the  chapel,  conti. 
nued  there  some  months,  to  attend  to  his 
infant  son,  who  was  the  more  beloved,  as 
he  was   the    only    child,    and    the   very 
image  of  his  departed   parent.     At  nine 
years  of  age,  Albert  was  a  lad  of  the  most 
noble  manners,  and  attractive  appearance. 
Being  near  the  post  of  observation,  I  had 
frequent  opportunity  of  ascertaining  this: 
and  in  my  many  wanderings,  among  all 
the   persons  who   have  fallen  under  my 
notice,  I  never  met  with  a  countenanoe 
that  struck  me  as  more  intelligently  beau- 
tiful. 

At  this  time  he  was  put  under  the  care 
of  the  priest,  who  instructed'  him  eveiy  day 
in  Latin,  and  such  of  the  sciences  as  die 
young  nobles  of  that  period  were  taught  He 
learned  also  to  ride,  till  he  eouki  sit  dK 
most  fiery  horse  with  perfect  safety ;  he  ine 
likewise  taught  to  swim,  and  to  shoot  wAt 
the  long  bow :  and  at  the  age  of  ibuiteea 
he  used  the  cross-bow;  and  soon  after 
began  to  practise  in  a  full  suit  of  koighdy 
armour,  wnich  was  presented  to  him  by  a 
noble  relative :  and  in  a  few  y^us  he«aS| 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished knights  that  England  could  boast 
As  all  the  share  I  took  in  his  con- 
cerns was  only  personal,  I  knew  aoduDg 
beyond.  I  well  recollect  a  pass^  i 
arms,  in  which  Albert  had  overoome  fiva 
knights  of  great  celebrity;  in  the  cooMt 
with  the  sixth,  the  adversary's  spear  w» 
shivered,  and  one  of  the  spHnteis  struek 
the  youthful  Albert  over  the  eye,  and  left  a 
very  dangerous  wound.  Both  fell ;  and  as 
neither  rose  to  demand  the  surrender  of  die 
other,  the  heralds  interfered,  and,  on  lifting 
them  up,  the  adversary  was  no  more,  and 
Albert  was  insensible.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  he  recovered,  the  wound  healed, 
and  left  no  scar ;  but  the  indentation  formed 
in  myself  I  retain  to  this  very  day. 

Some  years  after,  he  was  called  to  ac- 
company his  Bather  into  the  field  against 
his  monarch,  Henry  VI.,  in  behalf  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  Many  of  the  opposite 
party  did  I  behold  crouch  beneath  bis 
lance ;  at  length,  in  one  of  the  most  defr 
perate  contests,  the  bloody  CUfibrd,  witk 
eye  of  fire,  attacked  the  baron,  who  was 
fighting  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  with  his 
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flOQ  by|  his  side/    Just  at  this  moment,  a  holes,  and  laugh,  and  ask  what  those  holes 

letainer  of  de  Clifford's  called  off  Albert  were  for  i  and  as  often  did  the  good  wife 

from  the  assistance  of  his  father,  to  defend  their  mother  answer,  **  To  see  through,  my 

himself  against  him.    A  ver)»  short  time  dears,''  till  I  really  grew  tired  of  the  mo- 

sufficed  to  lay  in  the  dust  the  faithful  vassal,  notony  of  a  labourer's  cottage. 

and   Albert    turned   eagerly  to  assist  his  At  last,  a  young  gentleman,  about  fifteen 

parent.    Alas!  he  reached  him  just  in  time  yeara  of  age,  happening  to  step  in,  saw  me, 

to  receive  his  last  word  : — "  Revenge  my  arwi  inquired  where  I  came  from  ;  offered 

death  on  bloody  Clifford,''   he  said,  and  a  groat  for  me,  which  was  thankfully  ac- 

expired.      Albert  raged  round  the  field,  cepted,  and  thus,  twenty-five  years  after  my 

like  a  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps ;  and  master's  death,  I  migrated  again  into  the 

looQ  found  Clifford  engaged  with  a  host  family  of  a  nobleman. 

of  enemies.    "  Base  murderer,"  he  cried.  Soon  after  my  introduction,  my  eyes,  or 

"  thou  hast  made  me  an  orphan  ;  come  rather  my  eye-holes,  were  filled  with  bees- 

and    take    thy  reward   from    this    dutiful  wax,  a  mast  was  stuck  in  the  hollow  of  the 

liand."     "Fly,  young  man,"  said  de  Clif-  throat,  a  sail  hoisted  upon  it,  and  I  per- 

ferd,  '^  return  home,  and  tempt  not  this  formed  a  voyage  across  his  lordship's  lake, 

hand  to  cut  off  in  one  day  the  father  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  purchaser, 

the  son."  It  would  be  useless  to  relate  all  the  indig- 

The  eyes  of  Albert  flashed  fire  at  these  nities  I  suffered  here.    In  fifteen  years,  my 

words :  he  answered  not,  but  waved   his  owner  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates ; 

sword,  and   aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  the  knd  in  arranging  his  library,  he  happened 

insulting  warrior.    It  descended  upon  his  to  fall  upon  me;  and,  to  give  his  study  a 

oaque,  but  the  faithless  steel  broke  short  greater  air  of  sanctity,  I  was  set  upon  a 

off  at  his  hand,  and  the  glittering  fragments  pedestal  of  marble,  four  feet  high,  in  one 

fell  at  his  feet.  The  next  moment,  Clifford's  comer,  and  in  that  place  I  continued  with 

IMver>failiDg  blade  pierced  his   side,  and  few  interruptions  for  sixty  years.    In  that 

ftith  one  groan  he  fell  upon  the  field,  and  time,  however,  I  had  become  in  some  parts 

tipired.    When  the  battle  was  over,  the  highly  polished,  by  handling;   the  lower 

Sue  remained  for  some  days  upon  the  jaw  had  been  united  to  the  upper  by  a 

,  and  was  at  lengtli  buried  on  the  spot  spring ;  so  that,  until  opened  by  the  hand^ 

niKre  he  fell.    For  twenty  years  I  lay  un-  the  teeth  remained  firmly  clutched. 

disturbed  about  a  foot  below  the  surface ;  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  left,  in  the 

Kt  the  end  of  that  time,  a  labourer,  guiding  division  of  sundry  articles,  by  the  will  of  the 

«  plough,  drote  against  the  collar-bone,  possessor,  to  an  old  maiden  lady,  together 

laq,  upturning  the  earth,  brought  me  to  with  the  pedestal.    She  professed  to  have 

Mght    I  was  perfectly  bare.    For  the  first  a  very  great  veneration  for  me,  and  laid  an 

m.  months  after  the  decease  of  the  young  inscribed  card  upon  the  pedestal,  which, 

wA    beautiful    Albert,    the    worms    had  though  upside-down,  having  lain  there  for 

levdled  in  my  halb,  but  they  had  long  no  less  than  seventy  years,  I  have  long  since 

ioce  perished,  and  I  was  then  in  much  got  by  memory  I    Judge  of  my  astonish, 

the  same  condition  that  I  am  now.    The  ment,  when  I  first  deciphered  the  foUow- 

Uiourer  carried  me  home  to  his  wife,  and,  ing:  ''This  is  y^  scuUe  of  Harolde,  kinge  of 

tl  he  placed  me  upon  the  table,  observed,  England,  quho  felle  at  y«  battel  of  Hays- 

'^  Shouldn't  wonder,  wife,  if  this  belonged  tengs;  y«  endenture  over  y«  lefte  eye  being 

Id  Jack's  father,  down  at  the  miU,  that  ye  marke  of  y«   arrow  by  quhich  he  felle. 

died,  you  know,  in  the  battle  there,  twenty  Presearvede  in  my  fammily  for  y«  laste  300 

yeais  agone,  it  may  be,  or  more."    "  That  years,  E.  B.  C." 

B^  be,  or  that  may'nt  be,  William,"  an-  It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  with 
wened  the  good  wife.  I  would  have  cor-  this  inscription  I  attracted  some  notice,  and 
iteted  their  error  if  I  could,  but  it  was  that  many  doubts  were  raised  concerning 
twenty  long  years  since  that  eloquent  tongue  the  authenticity  of  the  account :  nothing, 
hid  uttered  its  loved  sounds  in  my  arches,  however,  offended  the  old  lady  more  than 
and  I  was  wholly  unable  to  give  expression  any  thing  of  the  sort.  **  Have  you  seen 
Id  my  feelings.  my  skull  ?"  was  her  favourite  question  to 
•*  Well,  be  that  or  not,"  answered  he ;  her  visitors  :  and  I  was  compelled  passively 
**il  may  e'en  remain  there  till  its  owner  to  hear  the  same  falsehoods  told  over  and 
Qlnoses  tq  ask  for  it :"  and,  with  a  sort  of  over  again,  at  least  twenty  times  in  a  year. 
chuckle  at  his  wit,  he  set  me  upon  a  small  She  loved  to  hold  disputations  on  the  anti- 
bright  oak  table,  that  stood  in  one  comer  quity  of  her  skull ;  and  when  she  wished 
of  the  little  hut.  Often  did  his  "  wee  to  express  displeasure  at  some  monstrous 
thJDgS^  put  theur  little  fingers  into  my  eye-  absurdity,  she  would  say,  **  1  suppose 
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you  would  deny  the  authenticity  of  my 
skull  ?"  Poor  thing !  She  laid  her  own  in 
the  dusty  after  I  had  stood  there  twenty 
years,  but  left  an  injunction  in  her  will,  that 
should  the  heir  to  her  property  presume  to 
remove  or  have  removed  "ray skull,"  the 
whole  of  the  property  should  revert  to  the 
next  heir.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
will,  I  remained  in  a  dark  room,  locked  up 
for  fifty  years ;  and  never  during  that  time 
saw  the  face  of  any  human  being. 

At  the  end  of  that  half  century,  the 
master  of  the  mansion  died ;  his  successor, 
in  searching  over  the  house,  found  the  dark 
room,  and,  opening  the  shutters,  discovered 
me ;  he  read  the  card,  smiled  with  an 
incredulous  air,  took  me  up,  conveyed  me 
into  another  room,  and  placed  me  at  the 
bottom  of  an  old  chest.  He  then  threw 
some  tapestry  upon  me,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more. 

Soon  after,  I  found,  by  the  directions  I 
over-heard,  that  I  was  removed  to  the 
garret  at  the  very  top  of  the  house.  Here 
1  remained,  will  the  reader  believe  it,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  I  For  the  first 
ten,  all  was  as  still  as  when  I  lay  with 
kindred  boned  on  the  plain  where  my  dear 
master  fell :  about  that  time  I  heard  a 
gnawing  in  the  side  of  the  chest,  next  to 
me^  and,  having  heard  the  same  noise 
repeated  for  some  months  together,  a 
mouse  at  length  made  his  appearance. 

He  entered  by  my  throat,  and  five  others 
followed :  they  sat  down  in  a  circle,  and 
held  a  consultation  together  :  at  last  four  of 
them  departed,  and  the  other  two  began  to 
make  a  nest  in  my  mouth :  for  several  years 
things  went  on  very  quietly ;  numerous  co- 
lonies sprung  up,  and  migrated  from  thence, 
and  new  ones  rose  to  supply  their  place ;  at 
last  three  enterprising  mice  succeeded  by 
main  strength  in  forcing  my  jaws  open; 
a  nail  in  the  side  of  the  chest  retained  it  in 
that  position,  and  I  gaped  very  wide  indeed 
fbr  three  years.  Another  door-way  was 
bored  in  the  chest  just  before  it ;  so  that  it 
seemed  the  gate  of  the  castle,  with  a  mag- 
nificent portcullis  over  it.  At  length  an 
ill-starred  mouse  loosened  the  lower  jaw, 
while  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  threshold  : 
the  teeth  gnashed  together,  and  held  the 
unlucky  wight  fast,  his  head  protruding 
through  the  gateway.  In  due  time,  he 
became  a  prey  to  worms,  rotted,  fell  away, 
and  left  only  his  skeleton,  which  I  con- 
tinued to  grasp  until  I  was  removed  from 
the  chest,  when  the  discoVery  afforded 
miich  mirth,  and  an  epigram  was  made 
on  it,  which  sailed  quietly  down  the  stream 
of  oblivion,  about  eighty  years  ago. 

When  I  was  brought  out,  I  found  things 


strangely  altered :  the  tapestry  fell  to  piee» 
as  soon  as  it  was  touched :  the  dress,  the 
manners  of  the  people,  were  so  differoDt^ 
that  I  was  astonished.  I  now  again  entered 
the  busy  world.  My  owner,  who  disturbed 
my  long  repose,  gave  me  to  his  children 
for  a  plaything,  and  sometimes  I  wai 
placed  in  the  garden  on  the  top  of  a  pote 
about  six  feet  high,  the  pole  clothed  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  a  hat  stuck  upon  me, 
and  myself  a  butt  for  the  arrows  of  the 
young  marksmen.  Fortunately,  they  wer& 
poor  hands  at  the  sport ;  my  hat  was  onoe 
pierced  through,  but  I  escaped  altogether^ 
and  was  for  a  time  discarded. 

I  lay  then  fbr  some  months  in  a  daik 
comer  of  the  stable ;  at  length  the  elder  of 
the  two  boys  walked  slyly  in,  drew  ne 
forth,  and,  with  some  little  trouble,  placed 
me  on  the  top  of  a  thick  post  thiat  stood 
over  the  manger^  and,  introducing  a.  small 
piece  of  lighted  candle  behind  each  ey^ 
hole,  retired.    Presently  came  the  gvoon, 
to  put  up  his  horses  for  the  night :  wheo, 
on  catching  a  glimpse  of  me,  he  ran  roar, 
ing  into  the  house,  saying  thai  he  had  Men 
either  Death  or  Uie  Devil  standing  iii'#i 
manger.  Soon  after,  some  of  the  omvM- 
vants  came  out,  but  none  of -thtm-  tpai^fU 
induced  to  enter  the  stable.   Icoidd'-(Hm 
laughed  to  hear   their  foolish  feais  tai 
exclamations,  but  since  the  death  of  my 
beloved  master  I  have  never  smiled.    In  a 
short  time,  the  candles  burnt  out,  and  one  of 
the  most  courageous  approaching  the  door, 
looked  in,  and,  seeing  nothing,  advanced 
a  step  further,  the  rest   following  with  a 
light,  and  I  was  soon  discovered,  and,  with 
a  great  many  expressions  of  surprise^  depo- 
sited in  my  old  corner. 

In  a  few  days  my  facetious  yoong 
master  removed  me  thence,  and  took  it  into 
his  head  to  polish  me  all  over,  which  with 
a  great  deal  of  labour  he  accompUshed. 
I  was  then  considered  sufficiently  oioa- 
mental  for  a  place  in  the  library ;  accord- 
ingly, I  ascended  to  the  top  of  an  elegant 
book-case,  between  the  busts  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  remained  there  seventeen  years. 
It  is  true,  I  was  sometimes  brought  down, 
when  the  curiosity  of  a  friend  desred  i^ 
but,  being  soon  replaced,  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  equivalent  to  a  removal.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  myself  in  so  perfect  a 
condition  at  the  end  of  so  many  years;  the 
springs  to  my  lower  jaw  had  been  several 
times  renewed,  but  the  only  wound  I  had, 
was  the  **endenture"  over  the  left  eye, 
which  I  had  when  my  dear  master  was 
living. 

In  the  year  1 770,  the  whole  of  the  effects 
and  estate  of  my  owner  were  brought  to 
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nm'er.  Hie  sale  took  place  on  the 
as :  a  little  ticket  was  placed  upon 
«beady  and  I  remaioed  undisturbed 

place  till  my  turn  came.  While 
[  beard  much  conversation  between 
ttendants  who  stood  just  below  roe, 
d  up  the  things.  At  last  I  became 
bject  of  conversation.  ''  That  old 
here  too^  Jack,  I  always  said  the  old 
was  a  body-snatcher/'  "  I  hopes  it's 
I  worse  ?*'  answered  his  companion. 
My"  said  the  other,  <*what  can  be 
V*    Just  then  a  deep  voice  vocife- 

^Bill,  bring  forward  that  most 
I  and  valuable  skull,  for  the  gentle- 
I  see.''  I  was  instantly  dismounted, 
and  myself  immediately  in  a  very 

company. 

lis  skull,  gentlemen,''  said  the  auc- 
,  ^  is  one  of  the  prettiest  remains  of 
tjf  that  has  been  brought  to  the 
ar  these  last  three  hundred  years. 
men,  I  am  informed,  on  the  very  best 
ty,  that  this  is  the  skull  of  Julius 
I"  I  was  astonished ;  my  teeth  lite- 
Mtteied ;  the  audience  laughed  out- 
let the  auctioneer  proceeded,  no- 
Atshed  :  ''  You  may  doubt  the 
Silllemen9l>ut  I  can  prove  it  beyond 
MHTxif  contradiction.  We  find  that 
dStoesary  according  to  the  account 
lomer  gives  of  him."  "Homer I*' 
^aiitleman,  near  his  elbow  I  "  you  mis- 
esKy  Mr.  Jenyns."  "Sir,"  said  the 
d    monarch    in    a    doubtful    tone. 

must  mean,  Suetonius  1"  said  the 
not  unwilhng  to  display  his  learning. 
,-  sir.  Homer,  or  Suetonius,  I  don't 
ber  which  just  now,  but  both  lived 
about  the  same  time, — Suetonius', 
MertSy  that  the  great  Julius  received 
th  from  a  wound  over  his  left  eye. 
Bntlemen,  here  is  the  very  mark  of 
Iger  of  Brutus,  brute  as  he  was,  in 
all:  and,  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
ibty  it  was  brought  from  Rome  by  a 
lan  who  was  very  fond  of  antikities, 
ire  no  less  than  five  hundred  pounds 
MMSsed  of  this  inestimable  treasure ! 
hk\l  I  say  for  it,  gentlemen  :  £200, 
n  with  ?"  All  were  silent.  At  length 
boy  in  one  comer  bid  all  his  wealth, 
lilling  I  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the 
leer ;  "  a  shilling  bid  for  the  skull  of 
L  Julius  Caesar :  I  assure  you,  gentle- 
oa  will  not  find  a  duplicate  of  it  in 
three  kingdoms."  "  You  don't  say 
'•  Jenyns^"  said  a  young  lady  near 
itnira.  At  length,  no  one  ofifering 
ihe  lot  was  knocked  down  to  the 
Qif  for  a  shilling  1  "  Take  it  away, 
•ud  Mr.  J ,  very  much  discon- 


certed at  the  total  failure  of  his  scheme. 
I  was  put  into  a  basket,  and,  when  again 
emancipated,  I  found  myself  in  a  neat  par- 
lour, with  my  purchaser  and  his  mamma. 
But  I  must  not  be  too  long. 

One  day  the  young  gentleman,  who  was 
very  ingenious,  covered  me  with  a  piece  of 
waxed  cloth,  in  the  manner  of  a  skin, 
placed  an  old  wig  of  his  father's  upon  me, 
stuck  a  pair  of  leather  ears  upon  me, 
inserted  a  cork  nose  under  the  cloth,  and 
put  in  a  pair  of  glass  eyes :  and  having 
painted  the  hce  the  proper  colour,  I  looked 
really  like  a  living  head.  Finding  he  had 
succeeded  so  far,  he  thought  of  adding 
other  requisites,  and  making  additioncd 
improvements,  when  he  was  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and,  as  I  understood,  died  soon  after. 
His  mother  now  abhorred  the  sight  of  me, 
and  I  was  given  away  to  two  brothers,  who 
soon  quarrelling  about  me,  the  elder,  who 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  ran  with 
me  into  the  garden,  and  secreted  me  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hole  six  feet  deep,  which  was 
filled  up  the  same  day.  Here  I  remained, 
as  ^  as  I  could  judge,  thirtynnine  years. 
In  1810  I  was  found  by  the  gardener,  who 
carried  me  into  the  house  again ;  here,  fipom 
the  first  remarks  that  were  made  upon  me, 
I  learned  that,  the  day  after  my  burial,  the 
elder  brother  had  been  run  over  by  a 
chaise,  and  killed  on  the  spot;  hence  no 
one  knew  where  I  had  been  placed. 

My  polish  was  now  gone ;  the  enamel  of 
my  teeth  was  no  more  ;  and  I  felt  that  this 
second  inhumation  had  shaken  my  consti. 
tution  more  than  the  whole  course  of  my 
adventures  above  ground.  The  younger 
brother,  was  so  affected  by  the  circumstance 
of  my  being  discovered,  that  he  wrapped 
me  up  in  silver  paper,  and  afterwards  in 
brown  paper;  and  placed  me  on  the  top 
shelf  of  a  cupboard  in  his  bed-room.  He 
lived  sixteen  years  after  this.  On  his  death, 
I  again  saw  the  light,  and  was  placed  in 
the  parlour  on  the  chimney-piece,  the  room 
being  hung  round  with  black :  the  old  servant 
saying,  as  she  placed  me  there,  that  it  was 
as  well  to  remind  the  persons  who  came  to 
the  funeral,  that  they  were  mortal.  I  thought 
that  if  the  situation  of  their  "dear  brother 
departed  this  life,"  did  not  remind  them 
of  this,  no  warning  that  I  could  give  them 
would  have  any  effect. 

At  length  the  mourners  dropped  in,  to 
the  number  of  fifteen ;  and  sat  round  tlie 
room,  some  with  white  handkerchiefs  to 
their  eyes,  others  with  rueful  long  coun- 
tenances. The  late  owner  of  the  property 
had  left  no  immediate  heirs :  as  soon,  there- 
fore, as  decency  would  permit,  they  began 
to  whisper  condolence  to  each  other,  inter- 
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speising  inquiries  about  the  value  of  [the 
property,  and  the  likelihood  of  finding  a 
will.  Upon  this  point,  they  agreed  but 
little :  all  affirmed,  however,  that  the 
deceased  was  a  most  eccentric  character. 
They  were  summoned  soon  after  to  attend 
the  funeral ;  and  in  about  three  hours  they 
returned,  the  windows  were  opened,  wine 
and  refreshments  distributed,  and  all  sat 
down  to  hear  the  will,  which  had  been 
found  in  the  lawyer's  pocket,  read. 

"  Take  away  that  dirty  skull ;  the  veiy 
smell  of  it  makes  me  quite  nervous,''  said 
one  of  the  party.  However,  no  one  caring 
to  trouble  himself,  I  remained  undisturbed 
on  the  mantel- piece.  At  .length  the  will 
was  opened:  after  many  pages  had  been 
discussed,  of  which  I  understood  but  little, 
I  heard  my  own  name  mentioned.  "The 
skull,''  said  the  lawyer;  "we  come  now, 
gentlemen,  to  a  very  interesting  clause." 
He  gave  a  gentle  giggle.  "  I  bequeath 
this  skull," — here  the  lawyer  cleared  his 
throat :  "  I  bequeath  this,"  —  here  his 
cough  became  quite  ungovernable. — "I be- 
queath this  skull,"  he  continued  .  again ; 
"  Well,  sir,  does  he  bequeath  it  to  the 
bone-house  or  the  dogs  ?"  said  the  gentle- 
man who  had  before  spoken.  "  You  shall 
hear^  sir,"  said  the  gentleman  of  the  quill, 
with  the  most  unperturbed  gravity.  "  I  be- 
queath this  skull, —get  out,  Paragraph," 
said  he,  kicking  a  dog  which  began  to 
whine  piteously. — Once  more,  "I  be- 
queath  this  skull,  —  together  with  ten 
tliousand  pounds,  to  any  one  of  my  relations 
who  shall  attend  my  funeral,  and  who  will 
engage,  under  the  most  solemn  affidavit, 
guaranteed  in  such  manner  as  my  executors 
shall  see  tit,  to  drink  his  breakfast  out  of  it 
€very  morning  for  one  year,  from  the  time 
of  possession  :  if  there  shall  be  more  than 
one  competitor  for  it,  they  shall  draw  lots." 

He  ceased,  and  looked  up.  Dismay 
sat  on  every  countenance.  "Ten  thousand 
pounds!"  said  one.  "A  whole  year!" 
said  another.  "And  an  affidavit,"  mumbled 
a  third  !  "  Stay,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  there 
is  a  clause  in  the  codicil  I  had  almost  for- 
got ;  the  skull  shall  not  be  lined  with  any 
substance  whatever,  and  the  liquor  shall  be 
sassafras  tea." 

At  length  seven  of  them  drew  lots :  when 
the  lot  fell  upon  that  gentleman  who  had 
protested  so  loudly  against  my  offensive 
smell.  I  was  removed  soon  after,  and  for 
twelve  months  was  I  the  breakfast  cup  of 
this  worshipper  of  mammon :  on  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day,  I  was  sent  to 
the  parish  bone-house. 

I  did  not,  however,  remain  there  long : 
for  a  collector  of  curiosities  having  applied 


to  the  sexton  for  a  perfect  skuU,  he  sdecled 
me.   Ever  sinoe  that  time,  I  have  remained 
on  a  chefibnier,  together  with  many  ko^ 
and  beautiful  shells  :  I  am  not  now,  how- 
ever, left  wholly  at  peace ;  for  my  owner's 
favourite  dog  never  comes  into  the  room 
without  barking  at  me ;  and  the  cat,  too, 
has  several  times  spit  in  my  face.    How- 
ever, I  have  ceased  to  mind  trifles,  and  am 
well  content  to  have  so  peacefiil  a  repose 
as  I  now  enjoy.    I  have  often  thought,  if 
men  could  but  know  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  how  little  room  there  would  be  for 
.  vanity  or  pride ! 

With  what  astonishment  would  my  be- 
loved Albert,  were  he  capable,  now  read 
this  account  of  my  peregrinations,  and  how 
shocked  would  be  be  at  all  the  indignities 
that  have  been  put  upon  his  head  !  All  is 
vanity  ! — I  was  once  the  receptacle  of  a 
mind,  so  noble,  so  generous ;  I  was  ooce 
covered  by  a  form  almost  angelic ;  I  have 
since  been  the  football  of  the  world,  the 
plaything  of  children,  the  tea-cup  of  a 
miser; — ^surely,  surely,  I  have  little  cause 
for  vanity ! 

Moralizing  on  my  own  changes,  I  hafe 
been  led  to  do  so  on  those  of  others* 
I  looked  back  into  old  time :  The  laboarer 
turned  me  up  from  my  silent  bed ;  it  re* 
minded  him  not  that  his  head  must  one 
day  lie  as  low :  the  young  nobleman  set 
me  afloat  upon  the  lake ;  he  remembered 
not  the  sea  upon  which  he  was  sailing,  nor 
the  shore  to  which  he  must  soon  come: 
every  day,  for  twenty  years,  the  maiden 
lady  cast  her  eyes  upon  me,  but  never  once 
did  it  remind  her  of  the  long  home  to 
which  she  was  hastening :  the  children  who 
shot  their  arrows  at  me,  thought  not  of  that 
sure  archer,  who  soon  sent  unerring  shaite 
into  their  bosoms :  the  ingenious  youth  who 
put  a  covering  of  false  skin  upon  me,  was 
totally  unmindful  that  in  a  year's  time  his 
would  be  as  bare  as  myself :  the  poor  little 
boy,  who  put  me  in  a  hole  six  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  little  thought 
that  in  one  week  he  would  lie  as  low,  and 
as  unconcerned,  as  myself:  the  poor  woi^ 
shipper  of  mammon  remembered  not  that 
he  could  carry  nothing  with  him  in  his  final 
retreat  over  that  bourn  from  which  na 
traveller  returns  :  the  collector  of  curiosities 
regarded  me  as  a  token  of  roan's  faded 
glory,  yet  acted  as  though  his  own  had 
been  unchangeable :  in  short,  I  have  passed 
through  almost  every  stage  of  life,  the 
emblem  of  death,  and  have,  I  fear,  never 
excited  one  proper  feeling  upon  the  subject. 

Oh !  how  callous  is  the  heart  of  man  1 
He  needs,  indeed,  to  be  reminded  with  line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  if  by 
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any  means  he  will  arise  and  consider  his 
latter  end.  His  stony  heart  needs  to  be 
broken  with  a  hammer  in  pieces,  ere  it  will 
see  its  real  interests. 

I  have  seen  all  things  that  are  under  the 
sun,  and  behold  all  are  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  Favoured  as  I  have  been  with  so 
long  a  view  of  the  things  of  this  world,  I 
would  give  my  la^  word  unto  the  sons  of 
men.  You  are  all  now  living;  I  can  assure 
you,  and  my  own  situation  will  be  my  war- 
rant, that  you  must  all  die.  There  is  no- 
thing coromoo.place  in  this ;  oh !  no :  it 
is  its  very  importance  that  makes  it  so  little 
attended  to ;  all  are  gone  astray :  they  fix 
(heir  minds  oq  trifles,  and  neglect  the 
weightier  matters  :  and  that  which  of  all  is 
the  most  weighty,  most  certain,  and  most 
inrevocable,  is,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
never  mentioned  at  all.  Would  not  a 
stranger  to  our  orb,  and  species,  exclaim, 
"  Surely  they  are  all  mad  !*' — when  he  saw 
them  toiling  for  bubbles,  and  neglecting 
realities;  catohing  at  shadows,  and  spuming 
the  substance. 

My  own  experience  will  shew  how  little 
it  avails  that  men  lay  up  riches,  make  great 
wocksy  build  houses,  plant  vineyards ; — 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  the  wise  man 
move  than  of  the  fool  for  ever.  And  how 
dieth  the  wise  man  ?  As  the  fool. 

There  is  one  point  of  consequence :  eter- 
nity is  in  the  question.  Then  grant  me  one 
word  more,  and  I  will  address  it  to  the 
][outb :  would  that  my  beloved  master  could 
now  hear,  and  profit  by  my  warning  1 
Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not, 
nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt 
say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them!  Very 
shortly  shall  your  dust  return  to  the  earth 
as  it  was,  and  your  spirit  shall  return  to 
Gk>d  who  gave  it. 

This  is  Sie  warning,  silent  warning,  that 
I  have  given  all  along.  I  called,  but  they 
refused  to  hear :  and  now  for  them  I  speak 
in  vain  for  ever.  To  you  then  that  live  yet; 
or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  attend  to 
my  last  parting  words :  "  Fear  Grod,  and 
k^p  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it 
beeviL" 


March  22, 1832. 


W.  G.  B. 


ON    CUURCa    ESTABLISHMENTS. 
J.  Tvcksb's  lejoinder  to  Ajtous. 

Mr.  Editor, 
Sir, — Presuming  upon  the  equity  and  im- 
partiabty  which  ought  to  characterize  eveiy 


periodical  work,  the  columns  of  which  are 
open  to  the  discussion  of  interesting  and 
important  subjects,  I  beg  leave  to  request 
the  insertion  in  the  Imperial,  of  a  rejoinder 
to  the  reply  of  Argus  to  my  former  essay, 
which  a  friend  has  just  handed  to  roe,  as 
contained)  in  your  Number  for  December, 
1831,  p.  556.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  at  the  present  eventful  crisis,  will, 
I  trust,  plead  successfully  with  both  your* 
self  and  your  readers,  as  an  apology  for  my 
present  intrusion  on  their  attention ;  and 
which,  I  assure  you,  shall  finally  terminate 
the  controversy  on  my  part. 

If  the  main  question  at  issue  be,  as  I 
presume  it  is,  the  abstract  one,  whether,  or 
not,  a  national  church  is  necessarily  a  ntk* 
tional  evil,  in  reference  to  the  religion  of 
the  country  in  which  it  exists, — I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  of  its 
negative  decision  against  all  the  hostile 
arguments  of  your  sharp-sighted  corre- 
spondent: for  the  highest  possible  autho- 
nty  in  the  universe  has  not  only  sanctioned, 
but,  in  the  only  theocracy  that  ever  existed, 
instituted  a  *'  church  establishment,''  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  definition  thereof,  which 
this  watchful  guardian  of  British  piety  has 
given  us.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  establishment, 
being  imperfect  and  typical  in  its  institu* 
tions,  in  due  time  yielded  up  its  ceremo- 
nious appendages,  to  make  way  for  the 
introduction  of  a  more  simple,  yet  effi- 
cacious mode  of  worship,  "  established*'  by 
the  same  authority,  and  consequently, 
equally  binding  upon  all  its  subjects ;  while 
the  latter,  possessing  the  imperative  com- 
mand of  its  divine  Author  for  its  universal 
acceptation,  that  mandate  extends  the 
moral  obligation  of  its  reception  and  ob- 
servance from  Judea  to  the  whole  habitable 
globe,  and  to  every  individual,  and  conse* 
quently  to  every  nation,  and  every  poli^ 
tical  state  also,  therein — which  are  neces- 
sarily composed  of  individuals. 

The  fact,  therefore,  of  God  having  him- 
self instituted  an  ''established  national 
church,"  and  saddled  the  country  in  which 
it  was  erected  with  its  support,  proves, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  retutation,  that 
such  an  establishment  can  have  no  natural 
or  necessary  tendency  to  injure  the  interests 
of  religion. 

But  there  is  another  important  question 
affecting  the  basis  of  your  correspondent's 
conclusions,  viz.  whether,  or  not,  the  political 
state,  which  embraces  the  religion  of  such 
a  church,  and,  admitting  that  religion  to 
correspond  in  all  its  principles  with  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  divine  oracles,  as 
the  accredited  guide  of  both  its  faith  and 
prac*ke^ — whether  that  atate  ha^  or  has 
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fiotf  the  right  to  defend,  vindkatef  protect^ 
and  support,  at  the  public  expense^  the  reH" 
gion  &f  that  church  ? 

This  question  is  also  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  by  the  example  and  authority 
of  the  same  paramount  power.  The  Jewish 
church  was  fortified  with  a  multitude  of 
ecclesiastical  laws,  enacted  by  God  himself 
for  its  government;  protected  by  the  secular 
power^  and  its  priesthood  amply  provided 
for,  by  contributions,  rendered  "  compul- 
sory" by  divine  authority,  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  And  after  the  theocracy 
of  Judaism  was  exchanged  for  a  human 
monarchy  in  the  same  nation,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  both  penal 
and  salutary,  devolved  upon  the  civil  au- 
thorities ;  who  were  required  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  and  which  continued  until 
the  Babylonish  captivity. 

During  that  period,  the  Jewish  national 
priesthood  existed  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
glory;  yet,  though  incorporated  with  the 
state,  it  acted  in  subordination  to  the  mo- 
narchical power.  But  after  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  chief  authority,  both  in  church 
and  state,  appears  to  have  been  vested  in 
the  HIGH  PRIEST,  and,  subsequently,  to  the 
princes  of  the  Asmonean  race,  and  the  san- 
hedrim, or  great  council  of  the  nation. 
This  arrangement  was  also  evidently  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  and  ttius  the  union  of 
the  church  with  the  state,  in  that  highly 
favoured  but  rebellious  nation,  was  clearly 
sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  until  its 
final  subjugation  by  the  Roman  power. 

Thus  we  see,  sir,  that  both  the  erection 
of  a  *'  national  church  establishment,'*  and 
its  conservation  and  support,  as  well  as 
a  national  provision  for  its  priesthood,  hav. 
ing  been  once  enacted,  and  providentially 
preserved  for  many  ages  by  aivine  autho- 
rity,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  such  insti- 
tutions can  have  any  inherent  tendency  to 
destroy,  depreciate,  or  counteract  the  reli- 
gion they  are  intended  to  cherish  and  sup- 
port. And  I  believe  the  establishment  of 
these  facts  overthrows  the  main  pillars  of 
the  theory  advocated  by  your  correspondent 
**  Argus ;"  who,  with  his  "  hundred  eyes," 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  clearer  views 
of  his  subject  than  a  man  of  common 
^nse,  blessed  with  only  two  I  The  main 
pillars  of  his  structure  thus  demolished,  the 
whole  fabric  erected  upon  them  falls  of 
course  along  with  them.  I  shall,  however, 
with  your  permission,  proceed  to  gather  up 
a  few  of  its  mutilated  fragments,  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  fragile  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

The  world,  sir,  has  now  done  with  Ju- 
daism^ as  a  divinely  established  system  of 


ceremonial  types  and  shadows ;  and  Chris, 
tianity^  under  the  auspices  of  its  glorious 
Author,  has  happily  succeeded  it,  as  the 
ultimatum  of  divine  revelation,   and  the 
great  antitype  of  all  the  sacrificial  and  ritual 
institutions  of  that  initiatory  scheme  of 
salvation :   and  it  is  unquestionably  true, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  the  king- 
dom of  grace  upon  earth,  and  of  gloty  in 
heaven,  ''  is  not  of  this  world  ;^  it  sprang 
not  from  a  terrestrial  source,  nor  does  it 
associate  with  either  the  maxims  or  the 
practices  by  which  the  affairs  of  this  world 
are  usually  conducted.    All  this  is  readily 
granted ;  but  1  challenge  Argus,  or  any 
other  advocate  of  the  same  cause,  to  prove 
from  this  concession,  that  any  state  upon 
earth  has  not  an  indefeisible    '*  rig^t''  to 
embrace  the  christian  religion,  to  establish, 
and  associate  itself  with,  a  christian  church, 
and  to  exert  the  power  with  which  God 
hath  invested  it,  in  the  vindication,  defeoce, 
and  support  of  that  religion.    Nay,  I  go 
farther,  and  challenge  him  to  prove  that 
all  this  is  not  "well-pleasing  and  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God.    He  neither  has  done^ 
nor  can  do  any  such  thing ;  and  yet,  until 
he  does  it,  all  his  arguments  are  futile  and 
nugatory;  those  being  the  only  principles 
upon  which  his  assertions  of  the  injonoos 
etiects  of  church  establishments  can  pof- 
sibly  rest. 

The  great  and  fundamental  defiect  of 
your  correspondent's  hypothesis  is,  that  it  is 
founded  on  fallacious  principles ;  he  argues 
from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  against  its  m^ 
timate  use;  and  erroneously  condodes, 
that  because  corruptions  have  crept  into 
church  establishments,  therefore  they  are 
pernicious  nuisances,  and  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  a  christian  country!  Widi 
equal  truth  and  reason  might  he  htfe  wA 
— <*  The  human  heart  is  mten  found  to  be 
the  seat  of  moral  corruption,  therdbif  it 
never  can  associate  with  th^  religion  of  die 
Son  of  God,  nor  become  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost!  and,  consequently,  **the 
Gospel  can  never  reassert  its  primitive 
power,  till  so  unnatural  an  auianu  he 
dissevered,  wherever  it  exists,**  and  that 
religion  be  for  ever  separated  firom  that 
sink  of  corruption,  the  human  heart  T 
what,  I  ask,  are  the  Jifii/  pairs  of  ej/es 
which  your  correspondent  professes  to  poe- 
sess,  good  for,  if  they  cannot  discover  the 
obvious  absurdity  of  such  conclusions? 

In  attempting  to  evade  the  force  of  some 
of  my  former  ol^rvations,*  Ajlgvs  qualifas 
the  broad  assertion,  marked  with  an  itaBc 
letter,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  by  thg 

•  Fide  Imperial  Magaadne  for  April,  1831,  p.  170, 
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;  paraphrase^  which  he  flatters  him- 
Dow  oomaiand  my  concurrent  ap- 
I ;  viz.  '^  that  Christianity  can  never 
ighly  and  fully  evangelize  a  corn- 
oppressed  by  the  incubus  of  a 
oiurchy  as  where  its  energies  are 
ed  by  the  withering  and  paralyz- 
lence  of  secular  policy/'  £very 
t  see,  sir,  tliat  this  is  a  mere  petitio 
;  it  is  a  congeries  of  assumptions, 
the  shadow  of  a  proof,  or  even  a 
;umeut,  to  support  them.  As  a 
observation,  it  is  good  for  nothing ; 
it  is  perfectly  possible  that  a  church 
t  in  union  with,  and  supported  by, 
J  state,  as  free  from  **  tlie  withering 
iyzing  influence  of  secular  policy,'' 
the  pure  and  undeflled  religion, 
heaven-inspired  souls,  of  Daniel, 
1^  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  in  the 
court  of  Nebuchadnezzar!  Only 
linisters  of  Christ  feel  and  exhibit 
>r  of  the  religion  they  profess ;  let 
lithfully  discharge  the  important 
f  their  sacred  function;  let  them 
le  illustrious  examples  of  those  bril- 
ITS  of  the  Jewish  politico-ecclesi- 
"  establishment,''  Samuel,  Elijah, 
Nathan,  Micaiah,  Ahijah,  and 
and,  instead  of  sinking  themselves 
vortex  of  corruption,  they  would  be 
DtB,  as  those  ancient  worthies  were, 
md  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church, 
]g  the  state  itself,  and  the  hearts  of 
Q  also,  from  that  corruption  which 
lid  correspondent  appears' to  think 
han  a  match  for  both  the  grace  and 
it  of  the  living  Gk)d !  Surely  the 
MIS  heart  of  this  man  cannot  believe 
**'  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall 
the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of 
^T'  or  he  would  never  counsel  the 
^urch  thns  to  run  away  from  the 
J*)(^ve  it  exposed  to  aU  the  wiles 
vad  adversary. 

correspondent,  sir,  quotes  the  case 
Mtantine's  unnatural  coalition  of  the 
I  ecclesiastical  power,"  as  having 
le.  foundation  of  those  corruptions 
sued  in  the  assumption  of  the  papal 
*  and,  as  a  proof  that  everj/  union 
h  and  state  must  be  productive  of 
effects.  With  equal  tmth  and 
light  he  have  asserted,  that,  because 
tage  of  our  late  sovereign,  George 
lb)  was  an  unhappy  one,  therefore 
r  king  ought  ever  to  enter  into  the 
!  State !  To  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
xiy  I  need  only  to  re-state  the  fact, 
ead  of  such  a  result  issuing  from 
D  of  church  and  state  in  Ijigland, 
ihat  very  union  which,  under  the 
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government  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward 
VI.,  and  Elizabeth,  enabled  the  British 
nation  and  church  to  get  rid  of  that  ac- 
cursed incubus  upon  all  true  religion,  ''  the 
papal  power." 

That  the  providence  of  God  uniformly 
superintends  the  affairs  of  his  church ;  that, 
in  reference  to  its  interests,  he  '*  worketli  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;" 
that  all  the  dispensations  of  his  providence 
are  directed  by  a  combination  of  consum- 
mate wisdom,  witli  unbounded  benevolence, 
and  infinite  power ;  that,  after  all,  *'  his 
judgments  are  unsearchable,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out/*  will  perhaps  be  ad- 
mitted even  by  Argus  himself!  And  that, 
m  spite  of  even  his  criticisms  thereon,  '*  all 
things  are  working  together  for  good  to  them 
who  love  God."  lliese,  sir,  are  positions 
which  I  presume  few  of  your  readers  will  be 
disposed  to  deny.  Hence  the  impossi- 
bility of  proving,  as  Argus  is  bound  to  do, 
\h^t.  it  was  unwise  in  that  Providence  to 
permit  even  the  deprecated  union  which,  he 
asserts  **  issued  in  the  assumption  of  tlie 
papal  power." 

But,  sir^  in  thus  permitting  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  to  become,  at  least  nominally, 
that  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  obtained  a 
footing  in  Europe,  which  it  could  not  have 
obtained  by  any  other  means.  And  al- 
though the  churches,  both  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, were  ultimately  overwhelmed 
with  a  torrent  of  corruption,  yet  both  the 
records  and  the  principles  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity have  been  preserved  by  that  Provi- 
dence in  inviolable  purity,  amidst  all  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  the  ravings  of  super- 
stition, and  the  flres  of  persecution,  which 
the  papacy  inflicted  upon  the  sacred  cause 
of  Christ,  and  upon  nis  faithful  followers. 
It  was,  sir,  from  amongst  those  clouds,  and 
out  of  those  very  fires,  that  emerged  "  the . 
noble  army  of  martyrs,"  who,  though  broii^it 
forth  and  nurtured  in  the  very  hot-bed  of 
corruption,  sealed  the  truth  of  that  religion, 
which  they  rescued  from  the  flames,  with 
their  own  blood.  Thus  popery  itself  be- 
came the  scaffolding,  in  and  by  which, 
the  great  Master-builder  of  Christianity 
erected  his  true  church ;  and  surely  in  this 
respect  the  Church  of  England  is  entitled  to 
at  least  equal  honour  with  the  Church  of 
Rome;  and  the  permission  of  their  ex. 
istence,  in  the  oraer  of  Providence,  de- 
mands our  acknowledgment  that  the  in- 
terests of  true  religion  could  not  have  been 
so  well  secured  by  any  other  arrangement. 

Sir,  accurate  definition  is  the  life  of  sound 
argument;  and,  as  your  correspondent,  al- 
though he  has  called  in  Dr.  Paley  to  his 
assistance,    is    evidently  lame    upon    this 
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pointy  I  shall,  before  I  proceed,  endeavour 
to  correct  his  error.  I  believe,  sir,  all  ac- 
curate definitions  roust  be  founded  upon  the 
proper,  natural,  and  generally  accepted  con- 
struction of  words  and  sentences,  and  not 
upon  any  improper  meaning,  arbitrarily 
imposed  or  forced  upon  [them,  pro  re  nata. 
It  is  according  to  the  latter  mode  of  de- 
finition that  Argus  asserts,  upon  Dr.P's 
authority,  tliat  *'  the  sine  qua  non  of  a 
*  religious  establishment'  is,  that  it  should 
be  exclusively  preferred  by  the  state  to 
every  other  sect,  and  be  supported  by  com- 
pulsory provision  for  its  maintenance." 
lience,  both  the  Dr.  and  his  pupil  are 
wrong ;  for  it  wants  the  word  national  pre- 
fixed to  ''religious  establishment''  to  con- 
stitute the  construction  for  which  they  con- 
tend ;  but,  according  to  the  former  mode 
of  definition,  which  is  the  true  one,  every 
sectarian  institution  in  the  kingdom  which 
has  a  place  of  worship,  a  stated  ministry, 
whether  stationary  or  itinerant,  and  'a  pro- 
vbion  for  that  ministry,  whether  voluntary 
or  compulsory,  is,  beyond  all  controversy, 
"  a  church ; "  i.  e.,  ''  an  ecclesiastical  or 
religious  establishment." 

Now,  sir,  what  is  it  that  I  contend  for  ? 
Why,  first,  that  every  nation,  as  such,  ought 
to  have  a  religion;  secondly,  that  that  re- 
ligion ought  to  be  Christianity ;  thirdly,  as 
Christianity  cannot  be  supported  without  a 
ministry,  nor  that  ministry  vdthout  a  tem- 
poral provision,  it  is  an  imperative  duty, 
incumbent  upon  every  christian  nation,  both 
to  appoint  a  ministry  and  to  provide  for  it. 
All  these  obligations  are,  as  I  apprehend, 
enjoined  by  the  command  of  Jesus  Christ, 
recorded  in  Matthew  xxviii.  19,  and  Mark 
xvi.  15.  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them,'* 
&c. ;  and,  by  the  corresponding  declaration 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  Rom.  i.  5.  "  By  whom 
(viz.  the  Spirit  of  holiness,)  we  have  re- 
ceived grace  and  apostleship,  for  obedience 
to  the  faith  among  all  nations."  Hence 
it  is  plain,  that  Christianity  ought  to  be  the 
national  religion  of  every  nation  under 
heaven ;  a  proposition  thus  clearly  founded 
in  divine  authority ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, from  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix.  3—14,  that  every 
body  of  Christians  ought  to  support  its 
ministry.  Now,  sir,  as  all  civil  authority 
and  political  power  are  derived  from,  and 
dependent  upon,  God;*  and  as  these  are 
given  by  him,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prO' 
mating  the  interests  of  Christianity,  \iO\\\  in 
time  and  eternity,  so  it  would  be  a  hopeless, 
as  well  as  an  atheistical  task,  for  any  man 
to  attempt  to  prove  that  there  are  no  obli- 
*  Romans  ziii.  I,  8. 


gations  iaid  upon  christian  magistrates,  and 
christian  governments,  to  use  the  power, 
thus  entrusted  to  them,  for  the  consenratioa 
of  that  religion  they  have  embraced.   Tlve 
affirmative  assertion  of  that  principle  must 
be  conceded  by  every  man  who  has  himself 
any  pretensions  to  the  christian  character; 
but  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  define  the 
legitimate  extent,  and  the  proper  UmitatioDS, 
of  that  interference.    As  this  question  em- 
braces Hlie  most  important  points  at  issue 
between  my  opponent  and  myself,  I  shall 
beg  the  favour  of  explicitly,  yet  briefly, 
stating  my  present  views  upon  it. 

And,  first,  it  is  certain  that  a  properly 
defined  and  well-regulated  liberty  of  con- 
science  is  the  unalienable  right  of  every 
individual  upon  earth ;  Taud,  therefore,  no 
magisterial  or  political  power  can  have 
any  authority  to  interfere  with  that  privilege.* 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  every  christian  government  to  secure  that 
inestimable  birthright  inheritance  to  oZ/  its 
subjects ;  and,  upon  this  baus,  I  fearlessly 
assert,  that  ..the  spiritual  tyranny  and  des- 
potism of  popery,  which  ever  did,  and  ever 
will  deprive  its  enslaved  and  wretched  votfr* 
ries  of  that  glorious  privilege,  ought  not  to 
be  suffered  to  operate  on  British  grottod. 
Hence  the  British  government  owes  to  its 
God,  to  its  religion,  and  to  its  country,  the 
liberation  of  its  subjects  from  that  atrocious 


•  This  hackneyed  phrase,  "  liberty  crfcOTsdence," 
when  made  a  leading  feature  in  such  a  discusskm 
as  the  present,  must  be  accurately  defined,  its  txnin- 
daries  fixed,  and  its  privileges  ascertained.    In  the 
vocabulary  of  A&ous,  it  appears  to  mean,  vboi 
applied  to  individuals,  the  most  unbounded  and  the 
most  licentious  antinomianism  in  principle,  and 
irresponsibility  in  practice ;  but,  with  him,  it  has  no 
kind  of  existence,  in  reference  to  either  natioos, 
states,  or  governments.    None  of  these  must  pre- 
sume to  postesst  and  much  less  to  exercise  it!  In  the 
annals  of  p<)pery,  it  signifies  liberty  to  overthrow 
and  exterminate,  with  fire  and  sword,  both  the  pro- 
fession and  the  professors  of  every  other  rdi^on 
except  its  own,  and  to  practise  idolatry  witk  im- 
pimity.    None  of  these  are  its  true  meaning.  Beforo 
any  one  can  exercise  "  liberty  of  conscience,"  he 
must  have  a  conscience;    and,  before  the  laws  rf 
God  can  sanction  its  liberty,  it  must  be  Iwth  an 
enlightened  and  a  good  conscience.    Moreover,  both 
its  judgments,  and  the  acts  which  flow  firom  its 
dictation,  should  corresjKind  with  the  testimony  d 
divine  revelation,  before  it  can  or  ought  to'be  le^ 
spected  by  any  legitimate  authority  under  nesren. 
It  was  no  kind  of  apology  for  the  Irish  papists,  in 
1798,  who  ibumed  200  or  300  helpless  and  luamlesB 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  bam  of  Scollar 
bogue,  that  their  consciences  told  them—"  it  was 
their  duty  to  God  and  the  church  thus  to  massaeie 
protestants,  for  no  other  crime  but  the  professitni 
of  that  religion.    And  hence  the  British  govern- 
ment, not  then  possessing  the  benefit  of  AjBeyi** 
principles,  very  properly  "  coerced"  asA  reatniined 
this  "  liberty  of  conscience,"  for  the  preservatfaxD  of 
true  .'religion,  and  the  extermination  of  such  dia- 
bolically conscientious  zeal.    And  so  should  all  tiK 
powers  which  are  ordained  of  God,  for  the  pie- 
servation  of  his  wor8hip,^d  the  tninquillilj  of  the 
nations  over  which  they  preside,  imuormly  exter- 
minate all  similar  principles. 
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of  bondage*'  and  scourge  of  the 
see.  A  debt,  the  obligations  of 
ive  been  accumulating,  with  terrific 
le  and  most  awful  results,  from  its 
iteiU,  for  at  least  two  centuries  last 

lly.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  chris- 
foment  both  to  prohibit  and  pre- 
practice  of  idolatry,  or  the  worship 
Use  god,  within  its  dominions. 
I  principle  also  brings  the  British 
snt,  as  christian,  into  hostile  col- 
Ji  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  in 
dee  of  the  mass,  is  downright  pal- 
}iatry.  The  practice  of  popery, 
,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any 
oountiy.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is 
!iDrized  interference  with  liberty  of 
•e,  I  reply.  It  is  not ;  for  true 
'  conscience,  in  a  christian  country, 
In  allowing  every  man  to  read, 
ige,  and  believe  for  himself;  and 
e  true  piety,  as  he  is  directed  by 
pts  of  the  bible ;  but  it  cannot  law- 
tnd  to  the  violation  of  those  pre- 
f  the  corruption  of  the  national 
and  the  consequent  injury  of  the 
and  morals  of  the  country.  For 
ad  religion  cannot  produce  sound 
;  and,  surely,  it  is  the  duty  of 
ivemment  to  protect  the  moral 
of  its  subjects. 

jr.  I  apprehend  no  secular  govem- 
iit  to  possess  the  right  of  nominat- 
pointing  ministers  to  any  church, 
be  to  one,  or  more,  exclusively 
19  its  own  place  of  worship.  Nor 
state,  king,  or  government,  ever 
nitbority  to  dictate  any  peculiar 
prayer  to  their  subjects;  nor,  of 
» enforce  uniformity  over  the  king- 
reference  to  such  form ;  nor  to  fix 
te  the  titles  and  rank  of  the  clergy 
tiarch  except  their  own.  But  all 
et  of  worship,  as  well  as  all  others, 
{questionably  be  gratuitously  open 
Kie  choosing  to  attend  the  service 
levein. 

ly.  After  securing  the  worship  of 
ferae  €rod,  by  and  through  the 
I  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  all 
asemblies  tolerated  in  the  country, 
e  itate  nor  its  church  should  have 


Mftitish  goverBinent,rand  especially  the 
michs,  as,  during  their  several  reigns, 
Jaf  the  church,"  and  the  "  defenders  of 
irill  exonerate  themselves  from  the  re- 
taeiunred  in  this  behalf,  and  particularly 
omagement  and  support  given  by  them 
tnring  even  the  last  half  century,  is  not 
deteraiine;  but  this  I  well  know,  that 
nrenunent  and  the  hierarchy  will  here- 
aii  awfUl  account  to  give  for  their  re- 
in, that  encouragement. 


any  kind  of  control  over  the  other  '*  reli* 
gious  establishments'*  of  the  kingdom^ 
either  in  the  appointment  of  their  ministers, 
the  mode  of  conducting  their  worship,  the 
regulation  of  their  discipline,  or  the  dicta- 
tion of  their  theological  creeds,  upon  spe- 
culative points  of  doctrine.  With  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience,  all  these  particulars 
should  be  led  to  the  regulation  of  each 
church,  on  its  own  behsdf;  but,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  formeriy  assigned,  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  all  christian  mi- 
nisters should  be  paid  by  the  state ;  yet, 
with  an  understanoing  that  their  congre- 
gations would  always  be  at  full  liberty  to 
increase  their  stipends,  if  they  pleased  so  to 
do,  according  to  existing  circumstances.  All 
places  of  worship  should,  also,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  under  proper  regulations, 
be  erected,  or  purchased,  and  kept  in  re- 
pair, at  the  expense  of  the  government; 
and,  of  course,  be  the  property  of  the 
nation,  and  let  off  by  lease,  at  a  fiur  rent, 
to  the  respective  occupiers.f 

Fiilhly.  As  uniformity  is  one  great  cha- 
racteristic of  truth,  and  although  it  may  be 
impossible,  as  well  as  improper,  to  coerce 
the  human  mind  into  its  possession,  yet, 
with  a  theological  system  of  uncorrupted 
truth,  supported  by  divine  authority,  in  our 
hands,  a  man  of  common  sense  would  be 
almost  tempted  to  think,  that  if  wisdom, 
sincerity,  candour,  genuine  piety,  and  in- 
tegrity, were  to  preside  at  a  general  as* 
sembly  of  British  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
of  every  existing  deiK>mination,  convened 
by  delegation,  something  might  be  done, 
under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  towards  producing  such  a  cor- 
respondence of  principle,  and  co-operation 
of  exertion,  among  the  different  [sectarian 
parties  which  now  divide  the  religious 
world,  as  would  have  a  happy  tendency  to 
promote  the  general  interests  of  true  re- 
ligion, far  beyond  what  appears  to  be  pos- 
sible in  the  present  divided  and  distracted 
state  of  that  world* 

Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
advantages    which    might,  and    probably 


f  That  some  of  these  proposed  regulations  might 
be  open  to  objections,  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny ;  as 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  the  disor- 
dered state  of  all  human  affairs,  render  it  morally 
impossible  for  any  system  of  church  government,  or 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  to  meet  and  obviate  the 
exigencies  of  every  case,  or  to  evade  every  difficulty 
that  may  occur  therein.  And  it  is  often  the  case, 
that,  after  all  our  efforts  to  obtain  perfection,  we 
have  nothing  left  but  a  selection  of  the  least  of  the 
evils  which  are  unavoidably  placed  in  our  way.  ]^ 
the  adoption  of  the  measures  suggested  ^>ove,  aU 
the  evils  arising  firom  a  monopoly  of  chapel  pro^ 
perty  by  minister*,  and  all  the  interminable  diffi- 
culties attending  truateuhip^  would  be  .effectually 
removed. 
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w'ould,  accrae,  to  the  knowledge  and  prac. 
lice  of  genuine  religion,  if  such  a  coalition 
could  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  I  incline 
to  think,  that  an  effort  to  effect  it  would  be 
well  worthy  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal 
age  and  country  in  which  we  live.  At  any 
rate,  in  such  a  conference,  the  foundation 
might  be  laid  of  an  union  society,  agreeing 
in  ail  the  essential  and  fundamental  truths 
of  Divine  revelation,  and  bearing  a  suitable 
and  appropriate  designation,  descriptive  of 
its  truly  catholic,  christian,  and  philanthro- 
pic character,  the  salutary  influence  of 
which  might  spread,  and  extend  over  the 
habitable  globe,  and  to  the  latest  posterity. 
And,  sir,  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  that  it  must 
be  under  the  influence  of  some  such  in- 
stitution, that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
religious  world  will,  if  ever  it  does,  live  to  see 

"  Names,  and  sects,  and  parties  fall, 
And  Christ  alone  be  £dl  in  all !" 

It  is  not,  sir,  as  a  mere  idle,  speculative 
theory,  that  I  throw  out  the  preceding  sug- 
gestions ;  but  as,  in  all  human  probability, 
this  nation  is  on  the  eve  of,  at  least,  an 
ecclesiastical  revolution,  both  in  principle 
and  in  practice,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty, 
as  well  as  the  privilege,  of  every  one  who 
wishes  well  to  his  country,  to  endeavour  to 
promote  its  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
happiness  and  prosperity.  And  this  is  my 
sole  object  in  thus  writing. 

I  have,  in  my  former  essay,  fully  ad- 
mitted, and  deeply  lamented,  the  awful  ex- 
tent of  corruption  existing  in  the  present 
state  of  the  British  church ;  nor  do  I  pre- 
tend to  deny  its  pernicious  influence  upon 
practical  piety,  and  experimental  religion, 
among  the  members  of  that  church :  but 
surely,  common  sense  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
the  existence,  but  the  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  the  *' national  church,"  and  its 
illegitimate  subjugation  to  "  the  withering 
and  paralyzing  influence  of  secular  policy," 
that  has  issued  in  those  disastrous  effects; 
which,  counteracting  and  frustrating  the 
gracious  designs  of  God  in  the  institution 
of  that  church,  now  call  for  the  correcting 
hand  of  reformation,  to  check  their  farther 
progress,  and  remove  their  destructive 
operation ;  yet  I  can  by  no  means  ascribe 
so  extensive  a  range  to  tliat  influence,  as 
would  be  requisite  to  support  the  theory  of 
your  correspondent. 

For,  as  it  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  as- 
sumption, on  liis  part,  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  a  national  church  is  necessarily 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  so 
the  conclusion  by  him  founded  thereon, 
viz.  that  Christianity  would  uniformly 
jlouri^h  better  without  such  a  church,  is 
palpably  falluclous.    This  is  clear,  from  the 


unquestionable  fact,  tliat  some,' yea,  and 
much  genuine  piety,  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
found  in  the  established  church  of  England ; 
instead,  therefore,  of  diminishing  the  ge- 
neral stock  of  piety  in  the  nation,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  national  church,  with  all  its 
^ults,  increases  it ;  and,  hence,  tlie  onus 
probandi  still  lies  upon  Argus,  of  his  as- 
sumed fact, "  that  more  true  religion  would, 
at  this  day,  have  existed  in  the  nation,  than 
is  actually  found  therein,  had  it  never  pos- 
sessed a  national  church  establishment." 
Here,  sir,  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  argument, 
the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  controversy 
turns.  If  Argus  cannot  prove  this  point, 
(and prove  it,  I  am  certain,  he  never  can,) 
all  he  has  said,  or  ever  can  say,  against  the 
utility  of  a  national  church,  as  such,  goes 
for  7Ms^  nothing! 

The  case  of  America,  which  Argus  ad- 
duces in  support  of  his-  hypothesis,  is  a 
mere  petitio  principii,  defective  in  all  the 
points  necessary  to  give  it  any  weight  what^ 
ever  in  the  scale  of  argument.  What,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  are  the  hundred 
eyes  of  this  man  good  for,  if  they  cannot 
reveal  to  him  the  fact,  that  to  g^ive  his  com- 
parison the  weight  of  a  single  feather  in  this 
discussion,  he  should  prove,  1st,  that  there 
is  actually  more  genuine  religion,-  and  less 
impiety,  in  America  than  in  England ;  and 
2nd,  that  this  difference  in  favour  of  the 
former  is  owing,  exclusively,  to  its  want  of 
a  national  church  ?— Of  these  assumed  ^ts, 
he  has  not  advanced  even  the  shadow  of  a 
proof;  and  yet  he  affects  to  treat  my  logic 
with  scornful  contempt !  I  ask  him,  where 
is  his  own  ?  Is  this  the  best  specimen  he 
can  afford  of  its  paramount  excellence? 
Meantime,  my  argument  in  favour  of  the 
utility  of  the  British  national  c\iurch  estab- 
lishment, founded  upon  the  best  possible 
evidence,  namely,  its  many  excellent  fmits, 
remains  not  only  untouched  by  my  oppo- 
nent, but  for  ever  invulnerable,  supported 
as  it  is  by  the  impregnable  facts,  that  as 
popery  fell  before  its  triumphant  power,  so 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  the  genuine  piety 
now  in  the  nation  is  its  offspring. 

For,  sir,  it  is  not  Methodism  only,  but_ 
almost  every  other  species  of  soundly  chris — 
tian  Dissenterism,  in  this  kingdom,  that  ha» 
derived  its  theological  principles,  its  specu— 
lative  divinity,  and  its  practical  piety,  under 
God,  from  the  Church  of  England,  as  tlie 
immediate  parent  of  them  all ;  and  in  every 
such  instance,  (I  believe  without  exception,) 
it  was  the  form  of  church  government,  the 
too    rigorous    enforcement   of   discipline, 
the  defalcation  in  zeal   and   piety  in  the 
clergy  of  the  establishment,  or  some  otiier 
non-essential   appendage   to    tlie   church, 
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^t  caused  the  separation. .  But  in  no  case^  Argus  eyes  of  your  sharp-sighted  corre- 

that  I  am  aware  of,  was  it  the  mere  cir-  spondent  cannot  behold  any  one  of  the  real 

cumstance,  so  obnoxious  in  the  estimation  excellencies    of   the  British    churchy   but 

of  Argus,  of  its  being  a ''national  church/'  through  the  sickening  medium  of  corrup- 

that  produced  the  secession  of  its  members,  tion ;  like  the  buzzing  fly,  he  alights  and 

Now,  sir,  a  spiritual  parent  which  has,  by  feeds  upon  the  putrifying  sores  of  the  eccle- 

her  salutary  influence  and  evangelical  ope-  siastical  body,  while  he  totally  disregards 

rations,  not  only  produced   in   herself  so  the  sound  and  healthy  parts  as  unworthy  of 

many  noble  and  illustrious  champions  of  his  notice ! 

Christianity,  as  adorn  the  pages  of  her  his-  In  this  exemplary  ''labour  of  love,''  your 
tory,  but  has  transmitted  to  a  teeming  pos-  pious  correspondent  has  the  temerity  to 
terity  almost  all  the  genuine  piety  that  now  aeny  that  "  Methodism  is  the  ofi&pring 
graces  and  distinguishes  the  British  nation^  of  tlie  national  church  of  this  country  f*  or, 
surely  cannot  be  so  vile  a  character,  as  to  "  that  the  latter  is  the  offsprins  of  the 
require  to  be  scouted  with  horror  and  de-  Church  of  Rome :  and  the  logiccd  proof  he 
testation  from  tlie  face  of  the  earth,  as  adduces  in  support  of  his  negation  is,  that 
being  not  only  incurably  corrupt,  but  "  both  the  alleged  parents  did  their  utmost 
leagued  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  for  the  to  strangle  their  respective  progeny  in  the 
destruction  of  all  true  religion !  birth  !  A  very  simple  simile  will  illustrate 
But  it  appears  that  Arc  us  condemns  my  the  accuracy  and  force  of  this  admirable 
mode  of  proving  the  utility  of  the  British  argument,  and  decisive  conclusion  :  Sup- 
church  establishment,  by  a  reference  to  its  pose  its  luminous  author  was  impanelled 
fruits,  as  "illogical"  and  nugatory,  and  on  a  jury,  to  try  one  of  those  unhappy 
appears  persuaded  that  this  sentence,  pro-  mothers,  who  are  so  often  detected  in  the 
nounced  upon  it  by  so  high  an  authority,  murder  of  their  illicit  offspring,  in  this 
will  at  once  induce  me  to  abandon  it !  He  nation ;  we  should  find  him  addressing  his 
appears  disposed  to  sink  every  instance  of  fellow-jurors  with  the  following  irresistible 
s^uch  utility .  into  the  vortex  of  its  corrup-  and  self-evident  argument ; — "  Gentlemen, 
tions ;  and  to  argue  that,  because  the  Church  this  case  is  at  an  end,  we  must  acquit  the 
of  Rome  has  also  produced  here  and  there  alleged  culprit ;  for,  as  she  is  the  mother  of 
a  star  of  genuine  Christianity,  shining  the  child,  it  is  certain  that  no  parent  ever 
through  the  gloom  of  her  corruptions,  did  or  ever  could  strangle  her  offspring  in 
therefore  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  the  birth !"  So  much  for  Argusean  Logic 
be  annihilated  !    If  this  is  a  fair  specimen  versw  Truth  ! 

of  your  correspondent's  best  logic/  I  cer-         Meantime,  every  one  who  knows   any 

tainly  do  not  envy  him  either  his  dexterity  thing  of  the  matter,  Argus  only  excepted, 

or  his  success  in  using  it.*    But,  sir,  in  my  well  knows,  that  as  sure  as  the  immaculate 

humble  opinion,  the  character  of  a  church  corporeal    humanity  of  the  Son  of  God 

ought  to  be  estimated  by  the  soundness  of  sprang   out    of   the    corrupt    fountain  of 

its  principles,  and  not  by  the  practices  of  Adam's  posterity,  so  surely  did  the  spiritual 

its  degenerate  ministers,  or  corrupt  mem-  divinity  of  the  Church  of  England  flow  to  it 

bers;    by  the  purity  of  its  doctrines,  the  through   the   corrupt  channel  of  Romish 

excellence  of  its  canonical  institutes,  and  superstition ;  and  the  purity  of  Methodism 

the  salutary  design  and  tendency  of  its  was  extracted,  by  its  clerical  founders,  from 

articles,  its  liturgy,  and  its  mode  of  wor-  the  principles  they  found  embodied  in  the 

ship ;  and  not  by  the  negligence  or  abuse  liturgy    and    homilies    of    "  the    national 

of  all  these  by  its  faithless  professors.     The  church"  of  England.    In  both  cases,  the 

.~~~~     T        Z         TT         I       7      :,  gold  was  certainly  mixed  up  with  much 

•  It  18  true,  Argus  does  not  jump  atone  bound  5  t.   *  •         -At.  j-j  u   *u-. 

to  this  conclusion ;  but  he  arrives  at  it  with  no  less  oross^  but  m  neither  case  did  or  could  the 

certainty  than  if  he  did.    His  inveterate,  intermi-  dross  become  identified  with  the  gold  ;  and 

1^:  ^^^:^^'l^&^ttJXS^^^Jt  hence^  the  skill  of  the  artUts  found  little 

remediable   by  reformation,  without  destruction;  difficulty,  under  divine  direction,   m  sepa- 

^*P®*^*^y  ?!i**J^^^  ^***  been  counterbalanced  by  rating  the  One  from  the  Other.    As  Mr. 

much  good?      He  reiterates  his  cry.   and  adds —  •.»    f  j^j   _   j   y^^^ i   mu^ 

"The  Church  of  Rome  also  hath  produced  some  Wesley  ever  regarded  and  honoured  "the 

good  firuit ;  therefore,  if  the  one  must  be  destroyed,  church,''  as  his  OWn  spiritual  mother,  SO  he 

rf/r2cSri.r^y'pIo;;r^rr;'^'^«««/X  '?»«?«d  incessantly,  not  ^engraft  Me- 

earth,  to  counteract  the  putrescence  of  its  moral  thodism    upon     that    Old    StOCK, — -but    tO 

corruption,  and  preserve  it  from  destruction :  and  preserve   it   in   that    connexion    with    the 

why  then,  I  ask,  should  not  such  excellent  cha-  ^,    _,.     .„u:^u   u^  ^^^c.;^,^.^^   .«««  e^^^^A^A 

racterg  as  the  Church  of  England  has  heretofore  church,  which  he  considered  was  founded 

produced,  and  still  continues  to  produce,  be  con-  as  much  in  the  order  of  nature  as  in  the 

sidered  as  the  mlt  of  that  church?    If  this  be  the  ^locirmc  nf  Pmvirlpnrp 

true  "logic"  of  heaven,  surely  the  opposition  to  it  "^Slgns  oi  rroviaence. 

must  be  the  sophistry  of  earth !  ^       {To  be  conduded  in  oi«rnext.) 
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ILELICS  OF  gCFEaSTITIOn,  FOQND  IN  MO- 
NASTERIES AND  ItELIRIOrS  HOUSES,  AT 
THI  DWSOLUTIOK,  1536. 

St&vPE,  nboM  researches  into  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  bave  Ihionn  so  much  light  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  cloister,  and  added 
such  valuable  informalioa  to  our  national 
aauals,  quoting  the  Cotton  MSS.  Cleopatra, 
London,  obscfies,  that  one  of  the  vlsilcis 
sent  up  the  following  to  lord  Cromwell,  as 
a  lilt  of  the  principal  relics  of  idolatiy  foQnd 
in  the  Goary  Friais,  Reading. 

"  An  angel  with  one  wing ;  the  speal- 
head  that  pierced  our  Saviour's  side  upon 
the  croB9 ;  the  dagger  which,  they  say,  slew 
king  Henry  VI. ;  and  the  knife  that  killed 
king  Edward ;  with  many  other  like  holy 
thii^."  Among  the  rest,  we  have  the  foU 
lowing  inventory. 

"  Imprimis,  two  pieces  of  the  bolj 
cross ;  St.  James's  hand ;  S.  Philip's  stole ; 
a  bone  o[  Maiy  Magdalene,  witli  other 
roo. ;  S.  Anastasius's  hand,  with  other  mo. ; 
a  piece  of  Sl  Panaate'i  arme ;  a  booe  oi 
a.  Quintin's  arms;  a  bone  of  S.  David's 
arme ;  a  bone  of  Mary  Salome's  arme ;  a 
bone  of  S.  Edward  the  martyr's  arme ;  a 
bone  of  S.  Uierom,  with  other  mo. ;  bones 
of  S.  Steven,  with  other  mo. ;  a  bone  of 
S.  Blase,  with  other  mo.  j  a  bone  of  S.  Os- 
mund, with  olber  mo. ;  a  piece  of  S.  Ur- 
sula'a  stole ;  a  Jaw-bone  or  S.  Ethelmoln ; 
bones  of  Sl  Leodegary  and  S.  Heienei, 
(Irenii,  perhaps 0  bonee  ol  S.Margaret; 
bones  of  S-  Awnal;  a  bone  of  S.  Agas, 
with  other  mo;  a  bone  of  S.  Andrew,  and 
two  pieces  of  hti  cross;  aboneof  S.  Frides- 
wyde;  a  bone  of  S.  Anne;  with  many 
other." 

Another  vidtor  sent  up  to  Cromwell  his 
account  of  Glastodtury,  and  the 
in  Bristow;  and,  withal,  sent  up  to  hiin 
the  relia  Ibuod  in  them.  Take  Dr.  Lay- 
ton,  the  visitor'a, own  letter;  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract,  as  far  as  tlie  relics 
are  concerned. 

"  Bj  this   bringeT,  I  send   yoii    relics. 
Fnst,  two  flowers,  mapped  in  white  and 
black  sarcanet,  that  one  Chriilen  Museren, 
at  the  hour  wAen  CMritt  iwu  bont,  will 
spring,  and   burgen,   and  bare   blossoms, 
wAifA  jtc  had  experieveed,  saiih  the  I'rior 
of  Maiden  Bradley.   Ye  shall  also  leceive 
a  bag  of  relics,  wherein  ye  flhall  see  strainer 
things,  as  shall   appear  by  the  sen' 
(i.  e.  the  writings  upon   Iliem,)  as, 
coat,  or  ladie's  smock ;  part  of  God's 
per,  »  the  Itut  jwiper  of  Che  Lardi 
of  the  rock  on  wAicA  Jciu  ' 

Bethlehan." 

"  I  send  you  abo  snr  L 


BurtoD  red  silk,  which  is  a  solemn  idic, 
sent  to  women  travailing,  which  dnll  rat 
miscarry.  I  send  you  also  Maiy  Magda- 
lene's girdle;  that  is  wrapped  and  coicred 
with  white;  sent  also  with  great  reveroce 
to  women  travailing.  Which  girdle,  AU- 
tilda  the  empress,  utunder  of  FerJey,  gam 
unto   then),   as  sailh   the  holy  Father  ot 

"  "To  these  I  beg  leave  to  add  a  carioa 
account,  from  the  same  author,  relative  \a 
Elizabeth  Barton,  commonly  called  fts 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent.  a.  d.  1554.  Cnm- 
well,  on  whom  lay  the  care  of  scarchini 
into  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  ptelcnded 
holy  inspired  nun  and  her  accompHces,  bat 
at  length  divers  confessions  broagfat  in 
unto  him  from  those  that  were  concemd 
with  her;  and,  amongst  Ihe  iest,ODe,iiiH 
named,  was  required  to  confess  and  reUe 
what  he  had  heard  one  Rich,  a  friar  oto»- 
vani,  tell  him  of  her.  With  which  lUt 
he  bad  mndi  conversation ;  and  fnMi  wbon 
he  had  heard  many  of  the  speeches  ai' 
pretended  converse  with  angels ;  this  nw^ 
who  himself  was  obnoxious,  as  il  Mefa, 
freely  sent  in  a  large  account  of  ntel  hi 
had  heard  frtnn  the  said  friar.  And,  be- 
cause I  know  none  of  our  fajstorians  hM 
related  these  things  so  much  at  luBS,  (oh 
ceming  her,  I  shall  here  transcribe  the  wiy 
letter  sent  to  Cromwell  from  this  pom 
(See  Cotton  MSS.  Cleopatra,  E.  4.) 

"  Sir — It  may  ^ease  you  to  be  sdM^ 

lised,  that,  according  to  your  conumDt 

e  put  die  articles  of  the  kW 

betwixt  me  and  Mr.  RktiB 

iling,   (as  he  saith  you   have   them  ifij 
writing    before,)  even  as  I  heard  iWdj*  J 
worthy  to  be  noted  upon  the  margin  of  ^^'J 
book  in  the  Dutcli  and  French  tongue, » 
the  intent  he  shouM   not  understand  It" 


rccelatum*.   Fot  lliave  learned  the  gl 
AtttndUt  afaha  propheliti  iHi 
membered  another  c       "' 
as  I  did  thai,  Noa 
qui  tui,  I  should  II 
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as  being  Ufe  most  curious;  but 
!  too  abominable  to  be  repeated. 
>f  an  angel  that  appeared,  and 
s  nun  go  unto  tlie  king,  that  infidel 
f  England,  and  say,  that  I  com- 
m  to  amend  his  life;  and  that. he 
nee  things,  which  he  loveth  and 
h  upon;  that  is,  that  he  take  off 
I's  nght  and  patrimony  from  him. 
and,  that  he  destroy  all  these  new 
opinion,  and  the  works  of  their 
fung.  The  third,  that  if  he  married 
c  Anne  to  wife,  the  vengeance  of 
lid  plague  him.  And,  as  she  saith, 
red  this  unto  the  king,  &c. 
Item,  After  this,  two  or  three 
tlie  angel  appeared,  and  bade  her 
,  unto  tlie  king,  and  say,  that  since 

being  with  his  grace,  he  hath 
g^lier  studied  to  bring  his  purpose 

and  that   she  saw  in  spirit  the  ^ 
i  queen,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire, 

in  a  garden  together;   and   that 

devise  how  to  bring  the  matter  to 
knd  by  no  means  it  would  not  be. 
last,  a  little  devil  stood  beside  the 
nd  put  it  in  her  mind  to  say  this — 
liall  send  my  father  unto  the  em- 
md  let  him  shew  your  mind  and 
ice;  and  give  him  those  many 
1  ducats,  to  have  his  good  will. 
U  it  will  be  brought  to  pass.  Go, 
r  not  to  shew  the  king  this  tale  and 
keB ;  and  bid  him  take  his  old  wife 
IT  else,'  &c.    It  is  so  naughty  a 

that  my  hand  shaketh  to  write 
L  something  better  unwritten  than 

Ihat  she  was  charged  to  go  unto 
dinal,  when  he  was  most  in  his 
ifyy  and  shew  him  of  three  swords 
s  had  in  his  hand;  one  of  the 
ity,  another  of  the  temporality,  and 
if  of  the  king's  marriage.  A  long 
The  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
f,  to  be  remembered. 
Another  season  after,  the  angel  com- 
l  her  to  go  unto  the  said  cardinal, 
iw  him  his  iall;  and  that  he  had 
le  as  she  had  commanded  him,  by 

of  God. 

That,  since  he  dyed,  she  saw  the 
ion  of  the  devils  for  his  soul ;  and 
)  was  three  times  lift  up,  and  could 

him,  neither  in  heaven,  hell,  nor 
ly.  and  that  at  last,  where  she  saw 
od  how,  by  her  penance,  he  was 
;  unto  heaven ;  and  what  souls  she 
og  through  purgatory. 
.  Of  the  visions  seen  by  her  sister, 
cos.  And  how  she  took  the  blood 
limUs  side  in  a  chalice.    And  how 


she  saw  the  plague  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, &c. 

'<  25.  Of  the  words  which  the  nun  spake 
unto  Mr.  Richards.  How  the  angel  of  God 
asked  for  his  £uth;  with  certain  privy 
tokens  that  she  shewed  him  that  he  had 
in  his  memento  ;  with  divers  other  things  in 
their  house;  which  causeth  them  all  to 
muse  &c. 

"  27.  Of  I  9  I  9  I  9,?  the  reign  of  the 
king,  how  long  he  shall  reign ;  as  saith  a 
prophecy.  Which  agreeth  with  her  say- 
mg,  &c. 

<<  28.  Of  the  three  letters  a.  r.  o.  by  a 
prophecy  that  is  in  the  hand  of  lioly 
Kichard.  If  you  send  to  me  John  Godol- 
phin,  your  servant,  I  can  cause  him  to  find 
him,  by  inquiring  at  the  temple. 

"  29.  More  a  great  deal  of  a  golden 
letter  that  Mary  Magdalen  did  send.  And 
,  how  the  angel  commanded  het  to  counter- 
feit another.  Because  the  people  should 
have  power  upon  her  body,  &c.  What 
money  that  was  hid,  &c. 

^*  30.  That  six  days  before  the  said 
Richard  was  taken,  he  went  to  a  man  that 
hath  a  prophecy ;  and  with  him  Nesywick, 
the  observant.  Who  shewed  unto  them 
wondrous  things,  pens  and  inkhoms ;  letters 
of  prophecies,  and  of  all  their  troubles  at 
PauFs  Cross.  This  man  dwells  two  miles 
from  Bugden.    His  name  is  Honfbrd,  &c.'' 

Strype  further  says,  of  Elizabeth  Barton, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Mare,  saw  and  spoke  with 
her  in  a  little  chapel  in  the  monastery  of 
Sion,  Canterbury ;  where  were  present  but 
they  two  only.  He  told  her,  it  was'  the 
report  of  tier  virtues  made  him  desirous 
both  to  see  and  hear  her,  that  she  might 
remember  him  to  God  in  her  devotions. 
She  answered  him,  that  God  did,  of  his 
goodness,  far  better  for  her,  a  poor  wretch, 
than  she  deserved ;  and,  that  many  of  their 
favourable  minds,  reported  of  her  for  above 
the  truth ;  and,  that  she  had  he&rd  so  much 
of  him,  that  she  had  already  prayed  for 
him,  and  ever  would.  At  parting,  he  gave 
her  a  double  ducat,  and  begged  her  prayers. 
At  this  meeting  she  told  Mare  what  care  peo- 
ple ought  to  have,  that  they  take  not  diabo- 
lical delusions  for  heavenly  visions;  and 
acknowledged  that  she  had  sometimes  the 
former,  as  well  as  the  latter;  and  that  lately 
the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  bird,  flew  and 
fluttered  about  her  m  a  chamber,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  taken,  and,  being  in 
hand,  suddenly  changed,  in  their  sight  that 
were  present,  into  an  ugly-fashioned  bird ; 
that  they  were  all  afraid,  and  threw  him 
out  of  the  window. 

<<  I  will  take  leave  here  to  give  some 
further  account  of  this  nun  of  Canterbury, 
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professed  of  the  priory  of  St.  Sepulchre's 
there.  Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Barton, 
commonly  called  the  holy  maid  of  Kent, 
That  which  gave  the  first  occasion  of  this 
imposture  was : — this  maid,  living  in  the 
parish  of  Aldington,  before  she  was  pro- 
fessed, was  visited  with  sickness;  ana  in 
the  violence  thereof  she  would  fall  into  fits, 
wherein  she  uttered  many  foolish  and  idle 
words.  Richard  Master,  parson  of  the 
said  parish,  made  use  of  this  for  some  ends 
of  his  own ;  and  henceforth  gave  out,  that 
these  fits  were  divine  trances,  and  what  she 
spake  in  them  she  spake  from  God ;  and 
instructed  her  to  say  and  affirm  so,  (though 
she  knew  not  what  she  bad  said  when  she 
came  to  herself,)  and  upon  occasion  to 
feign  fits." 

Thus,  as  in  more  modem  times,  the  art- 
ful prints  of  the  Romish  church,  seized 
upon  every  opportunity  to  misguide  the 
zealots  of  their  communion,  and,  by  their 
instrumentality  imposed  on  the  ignorant, 
by  pretended  visions,  miracles,  &c. 


RELICS,  ROODS,  MIRACLES,  &C.  (1538.) 
(From  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  149.) 

The  king  having  the  dissolution  of  the 
remaining  monasteries  in  view,  thought  it 
necessary  to  lessen  their  reputation,  to  lay 
open  the  superstition  of  their  worship,  and 
draw  a  charge  of  superstition  upon  some  of 
them ;  and  here  it  must  be  said,  he  was  not 
without  a  colour  for  his  proceedings.  For 
relics  had  been  for  some  time  too  much 
magnified,  and  many  of  them  were  coun- 
terfeited ;  images  were  supposed  to  be 
more  significant  in  one  place  than  another ; 
and,  in  short,  the  people  were  drawn  to 
tedious  pilgrimages,  to  visionary  hopes, 
and  a  misapplication  in  their  devotions. 
To  mention  some  i  of  these  religious 
curiosities : 

The  Blessed  Virgin's  Girdle  was  shewn 
in  seven  different  places,  and  her  Milk  in 
eight.  The  Bell  of  St.  Guthlac,  and  the 
Feet  of  St.  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  were  ac- 
counted sovereign  remedies  for  the  head- 
ache.  By  the  way,  this  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster was  one  of  the  rebellious  barons  in 
Edward  the  Second's  time,  and  executed 
for  high  treason. 

The  Penknife  and  Shoes  of  Archbishop 
Becket,  and  a  piece  of  his  Shirt,  were  much 
valued  by  women  with  child.  The  Coals 
that  roasted  St.  Lawrence,  two  or  three 
Heads  of  St.  Ursula,  Malchus's  ear,  and 
the  Parings  of  St.  Edmund's  Nails,  were 
of  superstitious  regard.  To  these  we  may 
add,  the  Figure  of  an  Angel  with  one 
wing,  which  brought  over  the  spear's  head 


which  pierced  our  Saviour's  side; -an 
Image  of  our  Lady,  with  a  Tap»  in  her 
hand,  which  burnt  nine  years  together 
without  wasting,  till  at  last  it  was  put  out 
by  perjury.  This,  upon  examination,  was 
discovered  to  be  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
wood.  Our  Lady  of  Worcester,  was  an^ 
other  piece  of  imposture;  for  after  her  habit 
and  dress  were  tsScen  off,  the  figure  was  of 
quite  another  kind,  and  represented  a 
bishop  ten  feet  high. 

Besides  these  and  some  others,  there  were 
two  remarkable  rarities,  which  must  not  be 
forgotten.  One  of  them  was  the  Rood  of 
Grace  at  Boxley  in  Kent.  There  was  so 
much  of  machinery  in  this  figure,  that  the 
eyes  would  turn,  and  the  lips  move,  upon 
occasion.  It  was  publicly  exposed  at  Paul's 
Cross,  by  Hilsley,  bishop  of  Rochester; 
and  there  knocked  in  pieces.  The  ottMr 
was  a  relic  at  Hales  in  Gloucestershire. 
Here,  it  was  pretended,  the  blood  of  our 
Saviour,  brought  firom  Jerusalem,  had  beeti 
kept  for  several  ages.  It  was  said,  if  k  man 
was  in  mortal  sin,  and  had  not  received 
absolution,  he  could  not  see  the  blood; 
which  otherwise,  to  persons  under  pious 
qualifications,  was  visible  enough.  To 
prepare,  therefore,  for  the  sight  of  the 
miracle,  it  was  the  custom  to  confess  to  a 
priest,  and  offer  at  the  altar,  before  the  relic 
was  shewn.  This  pretended  blood  of  our 
Saviour,  was  kept  in  a  crystal,  very  thidc 
on  one  side,  but  very  thin  and  transparent 
on  the  other.  If  a  wealthy  person  appeared^ 
tliey  turned  the  thick  side,  where  the  ejfe 
could  reach  nothing ;  this  was  done,  as  it 
is  said,  to  open  his  heart  and  his  pocket; 
For,  when  he  had  bought  as  many  ma&ies, 
and  presented  as  far  as  they  thought  fit, 
they  turned  the  thin  side,  and  then  the 
blood  appeared :  and  this,  as  William 
Thomas,  clerk  of  the  council  to  Edward 
VI.,  says,  was  no  better  than  the  blood  of  a 
duck,  renewed  every  week. 

Besides  these,  the  figures  of  our  Lady  of 
Waisingham,  Ipswich,  Penrice,  Tslington, 
St.  John  Osulston  and  some  others,  were 
publicly  burnt.  There  was  also  a  gigantic 
image,  called  Darvel-Catherine,  brought 
out  of  North  Wales,  where  there  was  an 
old  prophecy,  that  a  whole  wood  should  be 
burnt  down  by  it.  It  happened  at  that 
time  that  one  Forrest,  a  Franciscan,  was 
condemned  for  heresy  and  high  treason: 
though,  by  what  law  they  could  stretch 
his  crime  to  heresy,  is  haixi  to  discover; 
for  he  was  tried  only  for  dissuading  his 
penitents,  at  confession,  from  owning  the 
king's  supremacy.  Forrest  was  hanged, 
and  the  statue  kindled  under  him;  and 
thus  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
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Collier  adds :  The  mistaken  reliance  and 
superstitious  practice,  with  respect  to 
images  and  r^ics,  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but 
whether  the  impostures  above-mentioned 
be  matter  of  feet,  will  be  a  question  ;  for 
William  Thomas,  cited  by  Lord  Herbert, 
(from  whose  history  of  Henry  VIII.  they 
are  taken,)  is  somewhat  an  exceptionable 
aothohty. 

Inventory  of  Relics,  selected  from  one  of 
the  Cathedral  Churches  of  St.  Swithin's, 
in  Winchester. 
(Stiype's  Appendix  to  life  of  Cranmer,  p.  709.) 

Two  saints'  armes  of  plate  of  gold,  gar- 
nished with  stones;  St.  Philip's  foot, 
covered  with  plate  of  gold,  and  with 
stones ;  seven  tables,  with  relicks  fixed  in 
them ;  and  four  of  them  are  of  plate  of 
silver  and  gilt,  and  the  other  three  of 
copper  and  gilt;  five  saints'  heads,  and 
four  of  them  of  silver  and  gilt,  and  the  first 
painted ;  three  saints'  armes,  two  of  them 
covered  with  plate  of  silver  and  gilt,  and 
the  third  is  painted. 

Liti  of  the  Mitred  Abbeyt  dissolved. 
Dodd's  (a  Catholic)  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 


16  Winclvombe. 

17  Hyde,  near  Winchester. 

18  Cirencester. 

19  Waltham. 

20  Malmesbury. 

21  Thomey. 

22  St.  Augustine's,  Can- 

23  Selby.  [terbury. 

24  Peterborough. 

25  St.  John's,  Colchester. 

26  Coventry. 

27  Tavistock. 

28  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem. 

29  Glastonbury. 


1  St.  Albm. 

2  Westminster. 

3  St.  Edmondsburv. 

4  St.  Bennet  of  Holme. 

5  Badsey. 

6  Shrewsbury. 

7  Crowland. 

8  Abingdon. 

9  Evesham. 

10  Gloucester. 

11  Romsey. 

12  St.  Mary's,  York. 
IS  Tewksbury. 

14  Reading. 

15  Battel. 

Other  Abbeys  and  Nunneries. 

1  Foontains,  Yorkshire.    7  Sion  House. 

2  Lewes  in  Sussex.  8  Barking,  in  Essex. 

3  St.  Werberg's,  Chester.    9  Shaftesbury. 

4  Leicester.  1 0  St.  Mary's,  Winchester. 

5  Merton,  Surrey.  11  Wilton,  Wiltshire. 

6  Fumess,  Lancashire. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  mean  temperature  of  March  was 
42|r  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
The  maximum,  which  was  5 1  degrees,  took 
place  on  the  23d,  when  the  direction  of  the 
wind  was  south-westerly;  the  minimum, 
which  was  33  degrees,  was  noticed  on  the 
10th,  with  a  north-easterly  wind.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer  was  18  degrees; 
and  the  prevailing  wind  west.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  has  been  westerly,  nine 
days ;  southerly,  five  ]  north*easterly,  five ; 
south-westet'ly,  four;  north-westerly,  four; 
easterly,  two;  northerly,  one;  and  south- 
easterly,  one.    - 

2d,  SERIES;  MO.  17. — VOL.  II. 


The  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  during 
the  days  that  the  wind  was  ob-served  from 
the  siouth,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  was  43|  degrees;  from  the  west, 
42^ ;  from  the  soutli-west,  39^g ;  from  the 
nortli-west,  38^ ;  from  the  east,  37^ ;  from 
the  north-east,  36^ ;  from  the  north,  35| ; 
and  from  the  south-east,  33^. 

Hoar  frost,  and  icy  efflorescences,  were 
observed  on  the  8th,  9tl),  10th,  and  29th. 

Two  rainbows  have  been  noticed  this 
month;  one  on  the  afternoon  of  i he  7th, 
the  colours  of  which  were  vivid,  but  it  con- 
tinued only  a  few  minutes ;  the  other  was 
observed  on  tlie  afiernoon  of  the  19th,  the 
arch  was  not  continuous.  The  10th  and 
11th  were  attended  with  fog,  and  a 
little  snow  was  observed  about  nine  iu 
the  morning  of  the  24th.  The  4th,  6th, 
and  7th  were  accompanied  with  wind ;  and 
considerable  gales  were  noticed  almost  in- 
cessantly from  the  t5th  to  tlie  24th.  Seven- 
teen days  have  been  attended  with  rain. 

The  beautiful  and  interesting  flower  of 
the  chickweed  was  observed  unfolded  on 
the  6th  ;  on  the  8th,  the  leaves  of  the  goose- 
berry were  beginning  to  unfold.  Daisies  were 
noticed  to  be  rather  abundant  on  the  1 7th  f 
the  daffodil  was  observed  in  flower  on  the 
24th ;  also  the  leaves  of  the  currant  were 
unfolding.  On  the  29th,  the  blossom-buds 
of  the  gooseberry  were  noticed ;  and  the 
blossom-buds  of  the  pear  were  observed  to 
be  bursting.  Caterpillars  began  to  shew 
themselves  on  the  gooseberry;  and  the 
blossom-buds  of  the  currant  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  31st. 


9<D£C%C§. 


CREATION. 

Gbk.  1. — Part  1st. 

Eternity's  Proprietor  immense, 

Whose  pure  existence  never  did  commence, — 

The  all-conceptive,  all-percipient  Mind, 

Whose  mighty  energies  are  unconfin'd — 

Jehovah,  incommunicably  great, 

Did  nature's  complex  edifice  create : 

His  potent  word,  with  plastic  virtue  fraught, 

First  brought  crude  matter  from  the  womb  of 

nought ; 
The  earth  inert,  in  embryo  lay  conceal'd. 
By  ancient  Night's  opacous  curtain  veil'd, 
Until  God's  Spirit  fill'd  the  deep  profound, 
And  impulse  breath'd  the  liquid  mass  around; 
Prom  chaos  then,  the  infant  earth  was  rear'd, 
And  pend'lous  in  the  amplitude  was  spher'd. 

"  Let  there  be  light,"  the  great  Almighty  said, 
And  light  sprung  forth,  in  purity  array'd ; 
Her  radiant  eye  subdu'd  primeval  Night, 
And  Darkness  from  her  presence  sped  her  flight. 
The  Light  was  good  the  Sire  of  beauty  saw, 
And  bounded  light  from  darkness  with  his  law ; 
Gave  day  and  night  their  nam^s,  and  bade  them  hold 
Alternate  reign ;  his  goodness  to  unfold. 

Again  tb'  Almighty  issu'd  his  command. 
And  bade  the  fluid  flrmament  expand ; 

2  G  \^\,— NQX^^-lkXN* 
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Then  circumambient  roU'd  th'  ethereal  space. 

To  be  for  worlds  a  changeless  dwelling-place. 

And  God  the  liquid  masses  did  divide, 

With  just  proportions  fix'd  their  stations  wide ; 

The  cloud-form'd  wells  he  plac'd  the  earth  above. 

To  pour  the  fost'ring  fatness  of  his  love ; 

Thus  the  elastic  firmament  was  firam'd, 

And  Heaven  was  by  tiie  mighty  builder  nam'd. 

The  briny  waters  heard  their  Lord's  behest, 
Their  race  commenc'd,  and  on  with  vigour  press'd, 
Waves  urg'd  by  waves  their  downward  course  main- 

tain'd, 
'TUl  all  the  hosts  their  destin'd  place  had  gair/d : 
In  earth's  deep  concave  barr*d  on  eVry  side, 
Their  placid  bosoms  undulated  wide ; 
Then  God,  the  gather'd  waters  Seas  did  call, 
And  Earth,  He  nam'd  the  dry  land  of  this  ball. 

To  clothe  and  beautify  the  naked  earth, 
God,  next,  call'd  vegetation  into  birth ; 
A  grass  and  herb-form'd  variegated  robe, 
Spontaneous  rose,  encircling  idl  the  globe, 
llie  tow'ring  cedar  and  the  strong-limb'd  oak, 
Matured  at  once,  their  leafy  mantles  shook ; 
Each  kind  of  tree,  with  firuit  redundant  crown'd. 
Its  branches  bent  with  tribute  to  the  ground ; 
In  richest  garments,  gay,  young  earth  was  dress'd, 
And  blushing  flow'rs  breath'd  odours  from  her  breast ; 
Thus,  plants  and  trees  omnigenous  were  rear'd. 
And  good,  to  God's  clear  view,  they  all  appear'd. 

Two  ample  lights,  t'  illume  the  earth  and  sky, 
Jehovah  s  mandate  hung  in  orbits  high. 
For  certain  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years, 
He  bade  them  roll  in  their  appointed  spheres. 
In  orient  clime,  the  governor  of  day. 
Does  his  bright  eye  like  radiant  gold  display ; 
His  vamish'd  chariot  drives  with  kingly  grace, 
And  runs,  rejoicing,  his  quotidian  race ; 
To  worlds  around  his  blessings  doth  Impart, 
Of  light  the  foimtain,  and  of  life  the  heart. 
Her  smiling  countenance  of  argent  light, 
Fair  Luna  shews,  to  rule  and  cheer  the  night, 
Just  like  a  handmaid  on  the  earth  attends, 
With  loving-kindness,  promptly,  man  befidends. 
The  astral  worlds,  th'  Almighty  also  made. 
And  thick  with  suns  emboss'd  the  vast  arcade, 
inth  constellations  gemm'd  the  boundless  8i>aoe, 
And  gamish'd  it  with  glory  and  with  grace. 
Thus,  hosts  of  worlds  were  form'd  entire  and  good, 
And  put  in  motion  through  infinitude. 
Unerring  keep  their  Maker's  first  command. 
And  sing  the  wonders  of  His  forming  hand.' 


Dartmouth,  March  17,  1832. 


J.  M.  M. 


AINSWORTH'S  ANSWER  TO  ANACREON'S 
NINETEENTH  ODE. 

*H  y^  fitKaiva  vivti, 

;   [From  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  No.  825,  in  the 
British  Museum.] 

The  thirsty  Earth,  when  one  would  think 
Her  dusty  throat  requir'd  most  drink. 
Just  wets  her  lips,  then  deals  the  show'rs 
Among  her  offiipring.  Plants  and  Flow'rs ; 
These  stint  themselves,  sedately  wise, 
Not,  drunkard-like,  to  fall,  but  rise. 
The  sober  Sea  observes  its  tides 
E'en  by  the  drunken  sailors'  sides. 
Th'  obsequious  Rivers  slide  away. 
To  pay  their  tribute  to  the  sea ; 
They  fill,  indeed,  his  flowing  cup. 
But  their  dry  sisters  drink  it  up. 
The  Sun  (who  dare  without  remorse 
Blaspheme  his  sure  and  steady  course  ?) 
Gets  home  betimes,  puts  on  his  cap, 
And  sinks  into  kind  Theti's  lap. 
The  sober  Moon  and  twinkling  powers, 
Above  the  r^on  of  the  show^. 
Drink  not,  but  melt,  and  straight  restore 
Vapoun  ezhsTd  the  day  b^bre. 


In  soft  and  cooling  dews  made  iwe, 
Strain'd  through  tii'  alembic  of  the  air. 

Then  fill  no  more  my  glass,  for  why, 
When  Nature's  sober,  should  not  I, 
Old  doting,  drunken  Teian,  why  f        Fol.  64. 


BABYLON. 
Isaiah  xiv.  4. 

Oh  !  how  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  Ludfer, 
son  of  the  morning  I 

How  faded  the  wreaths  on  thy  brow,  thy  beautiful 
forehead  adorning ! 

Thyself  once  triumphant,  alas !  ne'er  again  to  thy 
honours  returning, 

Art  sunk  to  the  depths  of  the  pit,  in  hell  everlast- 
ingly burning. 

Oh !  how  art  thou  fiEdlen  from  heaven,  O  thou  that 

didst  weaken  the  nations ! 
How  low  at  the  feet  of  her  foe,  is  she  that  did 

spread  desolations  !• 
For  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  his  wrath,  to  the  pit  of 

destruction  hath  brought  her ; 
The  hand  of  the  victor  is  weak,  and  the  falchion  is 

weary  of  slaughter. 

The  sound  of  the  tabret  and  hup,  and  the  noise  of 

thy  viols  are  ceased ; 
Thy  feasts  and  thy  riots  are  o'er,  and  the  slave  fitnn 

his  chain  is  released : 
In  the  lofty-domed  temples  of  B^  the  beasts  of  the 

forest  are  yelling. 
And  where    Babylon's   princes  have  dwelt,  the 

marsh-loving  bittern  is  dwelling. 

No  remnant  is  left  of  thy  might,  to  tell  fiituie  ages 

the  story. 
Of  riches,  and  splendour,  and  strength,  that  were 

thine  in  the  day  of  thy  glory ; 
For  Babel  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  o'er  her  they 

make  lamentation, 
"  Ah !  she  that  did  sit  as  a  queen,  ftc  die  hi  no 

longer  a  nation  1" 

How  heaved  the  portals  of  hell,  when  thoa  in  thy 

pomp  wast  descending ; 
How  bitterly  smiled  the  kings,  who  low  at  thylbot* 

stool  were  bending  : 
"  Is  this,  then,  the  man  who  did  shake  with  the 

rod  of  his  anger  the  nations, 
That  feasted  himself  on  our  spoils,  and  gloried  in 

our  desolations  V* 

The  daughter  of  Zion  hath  laugh'd,  for  He  who  His 

people  hath  shielded. 
The  glittering  sword  on  his  thigh,  'gainst  thee  and 

tiiy  chil<ken  hath  wielded ; 
He  trod  in  his  fliry,  and  thee  like  the  li^ttittiag 

moth  hath  he  crushed. 
And  red  is  the  sole  of  his  foot,  with  the  stieains  in 

thy  slaughter  that  gushed. 

The  Lord  of  Sabaoth  hath  there,  with  his  texrible 

besom  swept  o'er  thee. 
And  quench'd  in  the  darkness  of  night,  the  last 

ling'ring  ray  of  thy  glory : 
He  hath  silenc'd  each  tongue  that  might  tell  of  thy 

praises,  and  then  who  shall  tell  it  ? 
It  is  he  who  hath  spread  o'er  the  cloud  of  d)ii^^ 

and  who  shall  dispel  it  t 

March  22.  f.  B. 


CHRIST,  THE  CHRISTIAN'S  HOPE. 

As  we  tread  the  dark  path  through  this  valley  of  tctf>> 

And  are  seeking  a  city  to  come, 
'Tis  sweet  to  remember,  iliat  days,  moDtlis,  sbi 
years. 

Will  bring  us  but  nearer  our  home ; 
Through  the  waste  of  the  wt>rld,  while  we  tnrm 
along. 

As  a  wfidemess  barren  and  dry, 
We  are  cheer'd  by  the  tiotes  of  a  heatenly  song, 

And  revealing!  of  Love  from  on  faigli. 


BEVIEW. — THE  6E0EGIAN  ERA. 
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t  haBd  of  Jesus  incessantly  leads 

tbe  dangers  of  doubt  and  dismay, 

iner  of  love  that  waves  over  our  heads, 

kwe  that  iUumines  our  way; 

^eatfning  that  awes*  'tis  his  precept  that 

ides, 

Qerey  that  beams  from  above, 

(th  on  the  cross  that  salvation  provides 

en  redeemed  by  his  love ! 

d, "  Fear  thou  not,  by  the  pains  I  endur'd 
dd  the  great  ransom  for  thee ; 
;  receive  me,  and  pardon  secur'd 
thee  eternally  free !" 
id— and  his  promise  shall  ever  remain 
in  in  the  strength  of  his  might, 
bright  orb  of  day  his  £Bir  course  shall 
sintain, 
moon  g&d  the  silence  of  night. 

I  on  earth,  we  are  looking  abroad 

r  walls  of  Zion  to  spy ; 

with  angels  the  city  of  God, 

iver  to  Jesus  be  nigh  1 

mr !  'tis  only  in  that  holy  place 

Ivers  of  happiness  flow, 

ishalt  illume  with  the  light  of  thy  £Bw;e, 

.servants  no  parting  shall  know ! 

W.  P.  Sparks. 


. —  The  Georgian  Era :  Memoirs 
most  Eminent  Persons  who  have 
ked  in  Great  Britain  from  the 
ion  of  George  L  to  the  Vemise  oj 
ely.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  582.  Vize- 
nd  Co.  London.  1832. 

ly  from  a  note  appended  to  an  an- 
ent  of  the  second  volume,  that  this 

0  be  comprised  in  four  volumes, 
ill  appear  at  intervals  of  three 
Bch ;  that  they  will  be  illustrated 
sly  with  about  one  hundred  and 
nits  on  wood;  and  that,  in  ad- 
)    the  above,  fine  medallions  on 

George  I.  II.  ;III.  and  IV.,  will 
froDtispiece  of  each  volume  in  sue 

Mk  itself  will  comprise  biographical 
of  the  individuals  whose  counte- 
ra  engraven,  together  with  many 
bo,  in  the  aggregate,  will  present 
Mkier  nearly  all  of  the  most  dis- 
d   characters  which  England  has 

1  daring  this  Georgian  Era.  These 
are  divided  into  classes,  which,  in 
M  before  us,  are  arranged  in  the 

order: — the  Royal  family;  the 
IB  and  their  adherents ;  the  Church ; 
Bte;  and  Dissenters.  The  suc- 
rolumes  will  embrace  Military  and 
ommanders ;  Judges,  Barristers, 
ML  Surgeons,  Travellers,  Voyagers, 
Bconomists,  Philosophers,  Men  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  and 
MOOS  Writers,  who  have  distin- 
Ihemselves  in  any  valuable  de- 
;  of  literature. 

okime  contains  memoirs  of  about 
Ired  individuals ;  but,  although  the 
Mm  apply  both  to  tlieir  personal 


and  domestic,  as  well  as  to  their  public 
characters,  each  is  comprised  within  a  very 
narrow  compass,  and  yet  it  is  sufiSciently 
extended  to  furnish  all  the  information  that 
common  purposes  can  require.  The  com- 
piler, havmg  selected  those  only  who  have 
rendered  themselves  conspicuous,  either  by 
superior  talents,  exalted  station,  or  peculiarity 
of  fortune,  has  always  solid  materials  at 
hand  with  which  to  erect  his  biographical 
edifice.  In  this  compendium,  he  has  also 
happily  s^zed  the  more  prominent  features 
in  the  life  which  he  portrays ;  and,  on  this 
account,  he  has  diffused  throug^h  his  pages 
a  degree  of  interest  which  subjects  so  ex- 
alted, and  so  diversified,  are  admirably  cal- 
culated to  ensure. 

Guided  by  prudence,  in  his  choice  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  takes  his  stand,  the 
editor  has  wisely  avoided  a  limited  enclo- 
sure. Kings,  statesmen,  heroes,  church- 
men, and  dissenters,  are  alike  eligible  to 
his  pages ;  and,  so  fkr  as  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  his  memoirs,  they 
appear  to  have  been  delineated  with  an 
impartial  band.  In  the  personal  history  of 
several  individuals  with  whom  we  happen 
to  be  acquainted,  we  know  tliat  the  likeness 
has  been  preserved,  and  that  neither  the 
incense  of  flattery,  nor  the  distortions  of  cari- 
cature, have  been  permitted  to  encroach  on 
the  dominions  of  truth.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation  of  the  talent  and  character  which 
form  our  great  national  picture,  through  all 
the  preening  portions  of  the  Brunswick 
dynasty. 

The  anecdotes  which  are  interspersed 
throughout  these  sketches,  are  both  numer- 
ous and  entertaining ;  but  we  have  not  per- 
ceived any  disposition  in  the  compiler  to 
associate  with  wealth  and  title  any  spark- 
lings  of  genius  beyond  what  they  had  a 
right  to  claim ;  nor  to  withhold  from  merit, 
in  less  exalted  stations,  a  record  of  those 
mental  scuitillations  which  honorary  distinc- 
tions can  neither  annihilate  nor  confer. 

Carefully,  closely,  and  correctly  printed, 
each  page  of  this  book  is  divided  into  two 
columns,  surrounded  by  fine  black  lines. 
The  type  is  small,  but  very  distinct;  and, 
in  each  department,  the  volume  is  neatly 
put  out  of  hand.  It  comprises  a  large  as- 
sortment of  valuable  matter,  presented  to 
the  eye  in  an  attractive  form. 

That  this  work  has  begun  well,  no  reader 
can  for  a  moment  doubt ;  and  if  the  volume 
now  before  us  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  three  volumes  which  are  to 
follow,  (and  that  it  is  so,  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt,)  the  Georgian  Era  will 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  biographical 
Jiterature  of  the  British  nation. 
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REVIEW.— HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Review. —  The  Ordinances  of  Religion 
practically  ilhatrated  and  applied.  By 
John  Davies,  B,  D.  Chichester.  8vo. 
pp,  308.  Hatchard,  London,  1832. 
Some  time  in  1828,  Mr.Davies  appeared 
before  us  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
**  An  Estimate  of  the  Human  Mind,"  and 
passed  our  ordeal  in  a  manner  highly  credit- 
able to  his  talentSy  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  applied  them.  He  now 
comes  forth  as  an  advocate  for  the  ordinances 
of  relisrion,  as  established  in  our  national 
church,  of  which  he  is  a  minister.  These 
ordinances  he  surveys  under  the  following 
general  heads :  "  Divine  Worship,  the 
Sabbath,  Baptism,  and  the  LordVsupper." 
To  each  of  these  he  devotes  several  chap- 
ters, in  which  the  subject  is  pursued  through 
its  various  ramifications;  and  the  conse- 
quences which  may  be  fairly  anticipated 
from  the  observance  or  neglect  of  these  or- 
dinances, are  forcibly  pointed  out. 

Viewed  in  the  abstract,  the  author  does 
not  consider  an  observance  of  these  ordi- 
nances  essential  to  salvation,  for  times,  and 
seasons,  and  circumstances  may  occur,  to 
Tender  their  requirements  impracticable. 
But,  in  a  country  like  our  own,  where  life 
and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospel,  where  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of 
revelation  are  clearly  understood,  where 
the  authority  of  that  revelation  is  confess- 
edly acknowledged,  and  where  the  means 
are  at  all  times  attainable,  he  insists  on  the 
observance  of  christian  ordinances  as  an 
indispensable  duty. 

The  command  of  God,  and  not  the  phi- 
losophical propriety  of  the  thing  com- 
manded, is  the  genuine  basis  of  obedience. 
On  this  obvious  principle,  Mr.  Davies 
erects  his  theory;  and,  having  secured  a 
permanent  foundation,  proceeds  to  analyze 
in  their  various  branches,  the  duties,  privi- 
leges, obligations,  and  consequences,  whicb 
the  ordinances  of  religion  involve.  To  all 
of  these  he  gives  a  practical  bearing,  and 
surveys  them  in  immediate  connexion  with 
what  all  will  admit  to  be  strictly  essential  to 
Christian  doctrine,  experience,  and  cha- 
racter. 

The  general  tendency  of  his  arguments  is, 
to  shew,  that  a  neglect  of  ordinances  implies 
an  indifference  to  the  design  for  which  they 
were  instituted,  and  a  disregard  of  the 
spiritual  blessings  to  which  they  lead.  It  is 
an  indirect  impeachment  of  the  divine  au- 
thority, and  an  arrogant  assumption  of  his 
awful  prerogative,  of  dictating  what  shall,  or 
what  shall  not,  command  our  obedience, 
and  submission. 

Examined  in  these  relations,  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  become  invested  with  an 


importance  of  character,  which  cannot  fail 
to  excite  the  reverence  of  every  serious 
mind.  This,  Mr.  Davies  has  placed  in  a 
strong,  solemn,  and  scriptural  light  [His 
investigations  are  vigorous  and  rational; 
nor  are  we  aware  that  he  has  attached  to 
the  ordinances  of  religion  any  greater  degree 
of  efficacy,  or  value,  than  is  fully  warranted 
by  the  unerring  language  of  inspiration. 

Review. — TAc  History  and  Prospects  of 
the  Church,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Consummation  of  all  things^  SfC,  B^ 
James  Bennett,  DD,  12mo.  pp,  190. 
Westley,  Londo7i, 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  person,  who 
compares  the  contracted  dimensions  of  this 
book  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  is  written,  that  very  little  more 
than  a  syllabus  of  historical  events  can  be 
expected  in  its  pages.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every 
Christian^  and  to  multitudes  who  have  nei- 
ther money  to  purchase,  nor  time  to  read 
more  voluminous  works,  this  book  will  be 
a  valuable  acquisition.  It  is  a  compendium 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  that  was  much 
wanted ;  and,  by  this  epitome,  Dr.  Bennett 
has  laid  many  thousands  of  all  sects  and 
parties  under  lasting  obligations. 

The  great  and  leading  events  which  form 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  so  arranged  in  consecutive  order,  that 
one  occurrence  immediately  opens  the  way 
for  another,  while  the  whole  is  brought 
within  such  a  narrow  compass,  that  every 
thing  of  importance  may,  with  very  little 
trouble,  be  committed  to  memory,  and  there 
laid  up  for  future  use. 

The  history  of  the  churcb  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  down,  to  the  Reformation,  and 
thence  to  the  present  time,  is  somewhat 
more  involved,  but  its  prominent  objects 
are  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  light,  that 
these  also,  in  their  leadingf  particulars,  may 
be  transplanted  in  the  memory,  and  thus 
continue  the  chain  of  historical  events 
unbroken. 

Advancing  firom  the  present  time,  to 
''the  consummation  of  all  things^"  the 
paths  in  which  we  walk  become  more 
questionable  and  insecure.  In  some  re- 
spects analogy  affords  a  glimmering  light, 
but  a  still  more  luminous  torch  may  be 
found  in  the  indications  of  the  times,  and 
the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
moral  and  civil  world.  The  declarations 
of  prophecy  seem  to  be  the  only  permanent 
basis  on  which  rational  expectation  can 
fairly  stand. 

It  is,  however^  a  most  indisputable  hx$f 
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hecy,  while  announcing  the  cer- 
fiitare  events,  only  speaks  of  them 
i  terms,  without  exactly  specifying 
.  or  declaring  the  means,  of  their 
rimient.  The  clouds  which  rest 
J,  appear  too  dense  for  any  human 
to  pierce,  so  that  the  finest-spun 
lie  little  better  than  probable  con- 

toold  not,  however,  be  disposed  to 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  what  may  be 

»  provided  it  be  prosecuted  with 

nness  and  moderation,  which  Dr. 
has  manifested  in  this  part  of  his 

f  and  Prospects  of  the  Church." 

', — Art  in  Nature^  and  Science 
pated.  By  Charles  Williams, 
.pp,334.  Westley,  London.  1832. 

lie  volume,  though  avowedly  in- 
br  children  or  young  persons,  pos- 
much  more  exalted  cnaracter,  than 
n  general  which  come  under  this 
nlion.      It  contains  dialogues  on 
branches  of  natural   history,  and 
the 'conversations  with   numerous 
s  which   the   instincts  of   animals 
Historical  observations  are  also 
rsed,  which  bring  us  into  the  regions 
ae  imitative  or  inventive  powers  of 
id  the  beneficial  effects  which  have 
from  the  discoveries  of  science, 
e  topics,  are,  however,  so  pleasingly 
•ed,  that    instruction    is  taught  to 
amusement,  without  compromising 
diffnity,  or  v^thhblding  the  lessons 
led  to  communicate, 
perceive   no  reason  why  books  of 
scription  might  not  be  introduced 
plant  many   foolish    compositions, 
fakh    our    nurseries    now   abound. 
!tn  be  no  more  difficulty  in  deriving 
dent  from  a  rational  than  from  an 
al  source,  and  if  in  early  years  this 
rere  adopted.   Cock   Robin    might 
tag  and  fly  away.    Beasts,  reptiles, 
wets,  fishes,  birds,  and  worms,  fur- 
1  inexhaustible  variety,  which  might 
dered    perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
il  mind;   and   the  anecdotes   with 
he  history  of  each  species  abounds, 
more  remarkable  and  entertaining 
J  thing  which  fiction  can  invent, 
philosophy  of  instinct  is  certainly  a 
ftructive  study.    lu  the  simple  die- 
nature,  we  perceive  the  fundamental 
les  of  art.     To  bring  these  before 
St  of  admiring  youth,  was  the  great 
■t  which  this  author  aimed  ;  and  in 
exertions  have  been  crowned  with 
■Ad  issue. 


Review. — Illustrations  of  the  Vaudois  m 
a  Series  of  Views,  Engraved  bu  Edward 
Findeny  from  Drawings  by  a.  Dyke 
Acklandf  Esq,,  accompanied  with  De^ 
scriptions,  Bvo,  p,  34.  Tilt,  London, 

The  name  and  history  of  the  Vaudois  wUl 
never  be  obliterated  from  the  records  of 
Christianity.  Inhabiting  from  time  imme- 
morial the  beautiful  ^leys  of  Lucerne, 
Perouse,  and  Montin,  they  retained  among 
themselves  tlie  pure  principles  of  the  gospel, 
while  the  great  mass  of  professors  degene- 
rated into  superstition  and  papal  idolatry, 
and  cherishea  those  seeds  which,  in  af^ 
years,  produced  the  Reformation.  In  glanc. 
ing  over  the  transactions  which  have  marked 
their  career,  we  behold  on  the  one  hand 
the  bloody  spirit  of  papal  tyranny  exerted 
to  extirpate  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  on  the  other  the  most  invincible  courage 
and  perseverance,  supported  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God  in  a  manner  bordering  on  the 
miraculous,  and  rendered  triumphsmt  over 
every  difficulty. 

In  some  introductory  pages,  a  transient 
historical  outline  of  this  remarkable  people 
is  given,  but  historical  detail  is  not  tlie  sub- 
ject of  the  present  volume.  Of  the  romantic 
scenery  with  which  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys inhabited  by  these  heroic  Christians 
abound,  and  which  has  been  an  object  of 
admiration  to  every  traveller;  it  furnishes 
twelve  views  drawn  with  inimitable  care, 
and  executed  in  a  style  of  beauty  for  which 
the  name  of  Einden  is  a  sufficient  voucher. 

The  letter-press  connected  with  tliese 
y'levrs  does  little  more  than  describe  the 
subjects  of  the  plates,  interspersed  with  occa- 
sional incidents,  which  have  occurred  on 
or  near  the  spo^  to  render  it  ever  memo- 
rable. 

To  those  who  are  in  love  with  the  wild 
simplicities  and  sublimities  ofnature,whether 
elevated  on  her  mountains,  secluded  in  her 
valleys,  or  stretched  on  her  plains,  these 
engravings  will  present  indescribable  charms. 
A  map  exhibiting  the  whole  fieice  of  this 
romantic  district,  is  prefixed  to  the  volume, 
which  contains  stout  and  beautiful  paper, 
and  is  finished  in  a  style  of  neatness  for 
which  the  present  period  will  long  be  re- 
markable. 

Review. —  The  Druid,  a  Tragedy,  in  Five 
Acts  ;  with  Notes  on  the  Antiquities  and 
early  History  of  Ireland,  ny  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Author  of  *^  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  his  Times,**  ^c,  Svo.  pp,  158. 
Sherwood,  London,  1832. 

We  are  informed  in  a  preface,  that  the 
subject  of  this  tragedy  is  tne  fall — ^the  final 
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£l11 — of  Druidism  in  Ireland,  in  the  fifth 
century.  This  simple  declaration  opens  at 
one  glance  the  grand  outline  of  this  orama ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  great  and 
severe  must  have  been  the  struggle  between 
Druidism  and  Christianity,  the  former  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  its  priests,  and 
the  long-established  attachment  and  super- 
stition of  its  votaries,  and  the  latter  enforced 
by  the  awful  sanctions  of  revelation,  which 
predicted  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  and  its 
bloody  rites.  By  the  Archdruid  and  his 
friends,  the  advocates  of  Christianity  were 
considered  as  theological  invaders,  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  their  sacred  altars,  destroy 
their  mystic  groves,  and  annihilate  their 
order ;  while  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians 
the  system  of  Druidism  was  doomed  to 
perish,  and  they  considered  themselves  as 
mstruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 
to  effect  its  final  overthrow. 

The  area  thus  spread  before  us,  furnishes 
ample  room  for  many  agents  and  characters 
to  appear  and  perform  their  parts,  on  the 
theatre  of  conflict,  and  enables  the  author 
to  introduce  episodes,  incidents,  dangers, 
disappointments,  and  alternations  of  suc- 
cesses and  defeats,  to  keep  expectation  on 
the  alert,  and  to  diffuse  a  vigorous  interest 
throughout  the  acts  and  scenes,  until  the 
final  catastrophe  brings  the  tragic  narrative 
to  its  termination. 

All  these  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
variations  of  purpose,  the  author  manages 
with  commendable  dexterity,  but  we  do 
not  conceive  the  speeches  of  either  party  to 
contain  that  dignity  of  sentiment,  or  spark- 
ling of  mental  energy,  which  we  may  fairly 
presume  the  great  occasion  would  suggest. 
In  the  language  of  the  Archdruid  and  his 
associates,  we  find  little  of  that  mysterious 
solemnity,  that  gloomy  obscurity,  which 
characterized  the  philosophy  of  their  order, 
and  the  observance  of  tneir  rites;  and  in 
that  of  the  Christians,  we  discover  a  smaller 
portion  of  tliat  amiable  spirit  and  bright 
developement  of  the  superior  excellencies 
which  distinguish  this  exalted  system,  tSan 
might  be  both  expected  and  desired. 

The  commotions  and  transitions,  on  the 
contrary,  are  introduced  and  sustained  with 
much  animation ;  and  death  frequently  ap- 
pears disappointed  of  his  victims  by  unex- 
pected means,  when  apparently  within  his 
grasp.  Many  of  the  dialogues  are  also 
supported  with  much  vigour,  and  display,  in 
their  various  evolutions,  haughtiness,  dupli- 
city, treachery,  and  meditated  revenge ;  and 
these  in  their  turn  give  place  to  plots,  cun- 
trivances,  and  the  stratagems  or  war.  In 
the  management  of  these,  the  author  has 
been  fiur  mors  successful  tlan  in  giving  dis- 


tinct and  luminous  views  of  the  contrasted 
sentiments  on  Druidism  and  Christianity 
embraced  by  the  contending  parties. 

Upwards  of  forty  pages  at  the  conclusion 
are  filled  with  notes  of  an  explanatory  and 
historical  nature.  These  tend  to  illustrate 
many  passages  in  the  tragedy,  which  allude 
to  cusftoms  and  institutions  at  present  obso- 
lete, or  preserved  only  in  some  scattered 
memorials,  of  which  the  origin  and  meaning 
are  lost,  but  which  were  at  the  above  period 
both  intelligible  and  important. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  highly  respectable 
tragedy,  rendered  interesting  by  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  composed,  bii^  still  more 
so  by  the  magic  of  the  author's  painting. 

Review. — My  Old  Portfolio,  or  Tales 
and  Sketches,  By  Ilenry  Glassfrrd 
Bell.  Qvo,  pp,  320.  Smith  Elder,  4-  Co. 
London,  1832. 

To  our  diversity  of  tastes,  habits  of  reflec- 
tion, and  modes  of  thinking,  we  can  scarcely 
set  any  bounds;  yet  in  aU  their  varieties, 
literature  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  demand,  and,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  always  ready  to  furnish  increaaog 
hunger  with  its  expected  gratification.  So 
hr  as  this  appetite,  and,  this  supply,  are 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  the 
friends  of  virtue  have  little  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  but  when  the  cravings  of  a  vitiated 
mind,  dissatisfied  with  what  the  gardens  of 
morality  furnish,  wander  on  forbidden 
ground,  the  means  of  indulgence  are  not 
less  criminal  than  the  spirit  is  depraved, 
that  can  urge  a  requisition  which  virtue  dis- 
dains to  sanction. 

It  has  been  said,  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
light  reading ;  and  if  any  doubt  should  be 
entertained  of  its  truth,  this  volume  may 
be  adduced  as  an  evidence  to  support  the 
charge.  In  some  of  its  tales,  imagination 
seems  to  have  been  transformed  into  a 
pegasus,  which  has  carried  the  author 
through  the  regions  of  romance,  where  he 
roams  at  large  among  the  marvellous  and 
improbable,  and  appears  to  triumph  in 
setting  credulity  at  defiance. 

In  some  of  his  sketches,  however,  be  has 
copied  reality  with  a  fa^ithful  haod,  and 
traced  with  minute  accuracy  the  internal 
workings  of  hope  and  fear,  of  vanity  and 
disappointment,  of  anticipation  and  regret 

"  The  incipient  author'^  is  full  of  well-deli^ 
neated  humour.  The  workings  of  ambition 
in  the  young  aspirant  afler  faaoe^  are  well 
depicted,  and .  the  unexpected  barrieis 
which  obstruct  his  progress,  are  pencilled 
out  with  equal  fidelity  and  care.  The  stmy 
of  «  Dicky  Cross''  is  full  of  horrw.  «  Histpiy 
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M  and  progress  of  a  small  volume 
ii|7with  some  account  of  their  de- 
d  fidly''  is  highly  amusing,  and  we 
r  incUiied  to  think,  t}iat  many  a 
poet,  OD  perusing  it,  will  be  ready 
m,  **  I  suspect  tliat  in  this  sketch, 
9r  of  the  Old  Portfolio  had  his  eye 
I  me."  **The  two  sides  of  the 
'  is  a  respectable  imitation  of  Dr. 
Ts  whistle ;  and  the  lessons,  which 
iy  may,  if  duly  improved,  be  found 
re  in  every  department  of  life. 
i«  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
ularize  all  these  tales.  Some  have 
th^  basis,  others  are  so  obscured 
ppendages  of  art,  that  their  origin, 
and  application,  cannot  easily  be 
ed,  while  another  class  must  claim 
ir  tlieir  parent,  and  imagination 
>ply  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 

all  these  tales  furnish  amusement 
acquainted  with  them  can  for  a 
doubt;  and  although  several  among 
nmit  the  most  glanng  outrages  on 
ity,  the  author  must  be  acquitted  of 
mpt  to  undermine  the  foundations 
,  to  render  religion  contemptible, 
principle  questionable  or  insecure, 
contrary,  many  of  the  sketches 
rith  much  pungency  some  of  the 
g  follies  of  the  age;  and  it  is 
to  add,  that  this  is  not  done  in  a 
l6r  calculated  to  invite  imitation 
later  from  practice,  but  in  such  a 
aa  to  exhibit  a  picture,  on  which 
baft  frivolity  can  look  with  admi- 


',1-^The  Shakxpearian  Dictionary ^ 
^  a  general  Index  to  all  the  Popu- 
nressions^  and  mott  striking  Pas- 
tn  the  Works  of  Shakspeare,  Sfc. 
By  Thojnas  Dolby ,  \2mo.  pp.  372. 
,  Elder^  and  Co.^  London^  1832. 

s  respects,  this  volume  is,  to  the 
Shal^peare,  what  a  Concordance  is 
Ue.  In  others,  however,  it  is  very 
;  for  while  the  Concordance  refers 
one  word,  in  its  various  occurrences, 
ri  to  subjects,  alphabetically  ar. 
oder  heads  that  are  almost  innu. 
together  with  the  expressions, 
prose  and  verse,  that  are  scattered 
ae  writrogs  of  this  immortal  bard, 
aigin  of  each  page  we  are  referred 
ij,  the  act,  the  scene,  in  which  the 
Dtroduced  in  its  various  combina- 
and  occasionally  directed  to  titles, 
na  nearly  synonymous,  for  forther 
D  and  elucidation. 


So  far  as  this  work  extends,  it  will  be 
found  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  our  great  dramatist,  but  numerous 
passages  that  might  be  added,  are  permitted 
to  repose  in  silence,  and  very  many  import- 
ant topics  remain  uomentioned  and  un- 
touched. To  have  introduced  more,  the 
author  indeed,  must  have  extended  his  re- 
searches &r  beyond  the  limits  of  this  vo- 
lume, but  this  we  conceive  would  have 
been  more  than  compensated,  by  the  nearer 
approximation  to  completion,  which  his 
labour  vrould  then  have  assumed. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted,  so  profosely 
does  the  bard  of  Avon  abound  in  beauties, 
that,  to  transplant  them  all,  would  be  to 
publish  a  new  edition  of  his  works.  Yet 
¥re  cannot  but  think,  that  many  passages 
have  been  omitted,  which,  from  their  pro- 
minent character,  exalted  sentiment,  and 
intrinsic  poetical  excellence,  were  highly 
deserving  of  a  place  in  this  volume.  It  will 
be  obvious  from  these  remarks,  that  we  do 
not  blame  the  author  for  any  thing  he  has 
done,  but  regret  that  he  has  not  done  more. 
We  accuse  him  of  omissions,  not  of  errors, 
for  so  £Eur  as  this  general  index  extends,  its 
value  cannot  foil  to -ensure  due  appreciation. 


Review. —  The  Theological  Library. — 
No.  1.  Life  of  Wiclif,  by  Charles  Webb 
Le  BaSf  M.Jf.  12mo.  pp.  470.  Riving» 
ton.  London.  1832. 

This  volume  is  the  commencement  of  a 
series,  the  exact  limits  of  which  are  not 
specifically  announced.  Several  subjects, 
however,  are  named  for  the  succeeding 
volumes,  such  as,  the  Lives  of  British 
Divines;  the  Consistency  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  Revelation  with  Itself  and  with 
Reason ;  the  History  of  the  Inquisition ;  the 
History  of  the  Principal  Councils ;  Lives  of 
the  Continental  Reformers ;  the  latter  Days 
of  the  Jewish  Polity ;  History  of  the  Church 
in  Inland ;  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion 
in  France;  Illustration  of  Eastern  Manners; 
Scripture  Phraseology,  &x. ;  History  of 
Sects ;  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Liturgies ; 
History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland ;  the 
Life  of  Grotius.  From  this  transient  survey 
of  the  promised  land,  we  may  gather,  that 
if  it  does  not  flow  with  milk  and  honey,  it 
presents  an  ample  field,  rich  in  vineyarda 
and  olive  gardens,  from  which  the  inda^ 
trious  reaper  will  gather  a  valuable  harvest. 
In  the  Life  of  Wiclif,  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  volume,  but  little  original  matter  is 
to  be  found,  nor  was  much  leasooabty  to  be 
expected.  The  character  of  this  parent  of 
the  Reformers  was  too  coDspicuoos  to  be 
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overlooked  by  the  biographeis  of  his  day,  nested  with  a  masterly  hfiind ;  while  the 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  Reformation  which  fraternity  descended  from  .Ssculaptus,  and 
succeeded,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  rather  pretending  to  care  every  complaint,  although 
illuminated  than  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  their  patients  are  daily  dropping  into  the 
his  name.  In  succeeding  periods,  every  grave,  are  portrayed  with  a  more  than  ordi* 
record  connected  with  his  writings  or  his  nary  degree  of  satirical  humour.  . 
exertions,  has  been  minutely  examined ;  In  addition  to  the  poet's  pen,  the  c^ 
and  the  result  of  inquiry  already  before  the  bitted  Oeorge  Craifcshank  has  lent  his 
worid  has  left  very  little,  that  is  new,  to  magic  pencil  to  ornament  the  present  edi. 
enrich  the  biography  of  this  venerable  man.  tion ;  and,  in  the  combination  of  sedao- 
Tbe  industrious  author  of  the  present  chairs,  doctors,  patients,  physic,  haiidresseh, 
volume,  availing  himself  of  the  researches  of  routes,  gambling,  description,  and  pictorai 
his  predecessors,  and  of  his  own  personal  representation,  a  very  curious  medley  ap- 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Wiclif,  pears  to  court  our  attention,  and  excite  oar 
has  concentrated  in  **  No.  I.  of  the  Tlieolo-  risible  muscles.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  as 
gical  Library,''  all  the  information  which  comic  a  scdne  as  can  well  be  imagined;  and 
the  incidents  of  his  eventful  life,  and  the  those  who  honour  this  fashionable  watering 
diversity  of  his  writings,  can  supply.  It  place  with  their  presence,  on  taking  a  gene- 
gives  a  frightful  picture  of  the  tiroes  in  ral  survey  of  its  characters,  associations,  and 
which  this  venerable  Reformer  lived,  ^  when  grouping,  must  acknowledge  that  the  fea- 
abstinence  from  blasphemies  was  deemed  tures  and  likeness  are  admirably  pre- 
one  sure  symptom  of  Lollardy,'*  and  repre-  served. 

gents  him  almost  like  Milton  s  Abdiel,  With  this  edition  of    the    New   Baih 

"  Among  the  feithiess.faithftu  only  he;  Giiide,  a  biographical,  and  topogfapbicri 

Among  innumerable  fai»e,  unmoved,  preface,  is  presented  to  the  reader,  ioclud- 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  untemfied.  J         anprHotal    annntfltions     hv  Mr   John 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal  j  "J?    anecooiai    annoiations,   oy  j»r.  jonn 

Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought,  Bntton,  F .S.A.,   whose    intimate  acqiKUnt- 

^  m^d"^ '^'*™  *^*^' '^^  *'^*°*^*  *^  *'°°***"*  ^"^®   ^^^    architectural    antiquities    has 

Though  single."  rendered  his  name  familiar  to  eveiy  friflod 

A  beautifully  engraved  portrait  of  Wiclif  of  topographical  res«irch.   Hta  essay  on  fe 

is  prefixed  to  this  volume ;  a  volume,  v^hich.  '''^  ^^  ""''"S*  *>'  *«  »°*°'''  **^ 

em*bodying  >»  that  reseai^  can  furnish  oJ  "«'**  on  Bath    commum<atei  «>«^^ 

reason  4uite,  is  eve^  way  deserving  the  "^'"K  '"^^TT^ '  ?        LTSS 

decoration  it  h^  i^ceived,  ind  the  piUron-  '^  .•'«'°"«J  f^*":*?"?^  ^  «?"^*2 

it  exnects  events   connected  with  times  and  circnm- 

ge  I  e  pec   .  stances,  will  give  additional  zest  to  the  inci- 

»  dents  recorded  in  the  poetical  ejMStles  which 

follow 

Review. — I%e   New   Bath  Guide;   or^  '                       ^ 

Memoirs  of  the  *♦•*  Family ,  in  a  series 

of  Poetical  Epistles,    Bi/  Christopher  Review. — Nights  of  the  Round  Tabk, 

Anstej/f  Esq.  8vo.  pp,  252.  Washbourne,  or  Stories  of  Aunt  Jane  and  her  Friends, 

Xon(2o7i,  1832.  "IZmo.  pp.  338.  Sin^kin  S^  Co,  Ladn* 

This  work  having  been  more  than  half  a  1832. 

century  before  the  worid,  is  so  well  known.  Whatever  resemblance,  in  sound,  the  tWe 

that  little  needs  to  be  said,  either  of  its  of  this  book  may  bear  to   the  renowned 

merits  or  defects.    More  than  twenty^i-  Arthur,  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 

tions,  from  its  first  appearance,  have  thrown  and  the  days  of  chivalry,  we  can  most  sin- 

their  copies  into  circulation,  but  its  fame  cerely  assure  the  reader,  that  there  is  none 

still  remains  undiminished,  and  will  proba-  in  reality.    This  is  a  Round  Table  which 

bly  continue  so,  until  genuine  hunoour  shall  some  industrious  ladies  are  supposed  to 

cease  to  charm,  and  Bath  shall  no  longer  be  encircle,  where,  while  plying  their  needles, 

visited  with  invalids.  they  beguile  the  night  with    the   stories 

The  series  of  poetical  epistles,  of  which  which  are  here  presented  for  our  perusal, 

this  volume  consists,  are  light,  playful,  and  By  whom  th^e  tales  were  written,  we 

entertaining;    familiar   in    expression,  yet  are  not  expressly  told,  any  further,  dian 

not  grovelling  in  sentiment,  abounding  in  that  they  are  by  ''the  author  of  'The  Di- 

strokes  of  humour,  and  pungent  remarks,  versions  of  Hollycot,'  *  Clan-Albiri,'  *Eli- 

of  which  every  reader  can  perceive  the  force  zabeth  De  Bruce,'   &c.  &c."   with  which 

and  application.    The  freaks  and  fancies,  books,   the  writer  presumes,  every  reader 

mad  schemes,  and  imaginary  illness,  of  muU  must  be  intimately  acquainted.   It  is  added 

titudes    who  frequent  this  city,  are  deli-  in  the  title-page,  that  this  is  the  fiist  scries, 
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lad  immediately  aflerwards  we-  team  ttttt 
t  fecaod  is  near  al  hand,  and  that  it  wffl 
GGDtain  ^'The  Quaker  Farai!^,  or  Modes 
of  DiscipliBe ;  The  two^  Scottish  Williams; 
and  The  little  FerrTman.''  The  iirst  ▼€>» 
lume  compriseB  seven  tales,  which  bear  the 
foUowmg  titles:  ''When  I  was  a  Dttle 
Girl ;  the  Spttatfidd's  Widow ;  the  Royal 
Chapel  of  Windsor ;  the  Magic  Lantern ; 
the  Curate's  Tale ;  Fa^thion  and  Penonal 
Ornaments;  and  High  Life.'' 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  ^ese  tales  of  a  very 
lomantie  natwte,  but  every  reader  will  per- 
ceive  that  th^  have  been  manufactured  for 
the  occasion.  They  contain  no  incidents 
which  real  life  may  not  be  supposed  to 
npply;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficalt  to  find  any  one  individual 
m  whom  die  whole  have  ever  been  actually 
coocentraled.  The  author  appears  to  have 
summoned  tat  inspection  a  great  variety  of 
characters,  from  which  has  been  selected 
SBch  features  and  portions,  as  vrere  best 
adapted  to  the  tale.  These  are  ingeniously 
combined,  and  exhibited  as  the  production 
of  actual  life.  This  in  the  abstract  may  be 
literally  correct,  but,  in  descending  to  indi- 
^oality,  fiction  will  be  found  to  supply 
the  place  of  feet. 

In  the  monds  of  these  tales  we  find 
nothing  particularly  objectionable,  nor  have 
we  discovered  any  thing  to  command  pro- 
found admimtion.  They  spring  up  in  what 
may  be  called  the  atmosphere  of  feshion. 
able  society,  life,  and  amusements,  and 
teach  us  more  about  theatres  than  churches, 
mem  oonceming  actors  than  ministers, 
white  personal  ornaments  appear  of  higher 
importance  than  mental  acquisitions. 

We,  however,  readily  allow  that  these 
Stories  contain  nothmg  to  oflfend  the  ear  of 
female  chastity,  nothing  to  raise  a  blush,  of 
whidi  modesty  must  bear  the  expense.  Yet 
we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  an  accommo- 
dating laxity  too  frequently  displays  its  per- 
vading power,  and  that  the  standard  of 
exeettenoe  is  erected  with  much  convenience 
lor  those  whom  these  tales  will  chiefly 
amuse. 


&SVIEW*—- ul  Daer^ion  of  a  singular 
JUtoriginal  Race,  inhabiting  the  Summit 
of  the  NeUgheriy  Hills  or  Blue  Monn- 
imni  of  CoimbatooTf  in  the  Southern 
Penimula  of  India,  Btf  Captain  Henry 
HarknesBf  of  the  Madras  Army,  8vo. 
pp,  180.  Smith,  Elder,  Sf  Co,,  London, 
1832. 

This  volume  is  in  every  respect  Oriental  in 
its  character.    The  country,  hicluding  its 
moiinfains,  its  vaHeys,  its  passes,  and  all  its 
2d.  series,  no.  17.— vol.  ii. 


vegetabte  productions,  claim  a  natural  lela- 
tioosbip  to  each  other;  and  the  numerous 
tribes  of  wild  animals,  which  inhabit  these 
territories,  seem  to  siqr  in  language  that 
caimot  be  mistakeD — "  It  was  India  that 
gave  us  birth.''  If  we  turn  to  the  aborigmal 
race,  whose  persons,  manners,  modes  of  life, 
and  prevaiUng  characteristics,  the  author  has 
minutely  described,  the  Asiatic  likenes«  is 
strikingly  portrayed.  They  seem,  indeed, 
to  be  distinct  in  appearance  and  peculiari. 
ties  from  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  to  live 
as  remote  from  the  influence  of' example,  as 
from  all  intercourse  with  merchants  and  trar 
vellers,  through  whom  they  might  become 
knovm  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  appearance  of  these  people,  whom 
the  author  calU  Tudas,  he  describes  as  very 
prepossessing,  being  generally  above  the 
common  height,  athletic,  well-made,  ^ith 
bold,  open,  and  expressive  countenances, 
which  denote  them  to  be  of  a  difierent  race 
to  their  neighbours.  On  their  heads  they 
never  wear  any  covering,  whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  the  weather,  but  their  hair  grows 
to  an  equal  length  of  six  or  seven  inches, 
parted  from  the  crown,  and  formed  into 
natural  bushy  circlets,  which,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance,  resembles  an  artificial  decoration. 
With  a  large,  full,  and  speaking  eye,  a 
Roman  nose,  fine  teeth,  and  a  pleasing 
contour,  having  occasionally  the  appearance 
of  great  gravity,  but  ever  ready  to  melt  into 
the  expression  of  cheerfulness  and  good  hu- 
mour, they  are  prominently  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  known  inhabitants  of 
India. 

In  describing  their  persons,  habitations, 
employment,  intercourse  with  others,  di^ess, 
modes  of  life,  marriage  ceremonies,  funeral 
rites,  and  superstitious  observances,  the  au. 
thor  has  been  very  minute.  Nothing  that 
can  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  illustration 
of  their  customs,  development  of  character, 
or  elucidation  of  their  local  peculiarities, 
has  escaped  his  notice.  The  whole  volume 
is  an  extended  picture  of  an  aboriginal  race, 
abounding  in  features  of  originality,  and 
drawn  with  a  commanding  pencil. 

From  the  description  given,  it  appears 
that  the  manners  of  the  Tudas  are  very 
simple  and  patriarchal.  To  the  grosser 
vices  which  aishonour  more  enlarged  and 
refined  communities,  they  seem  to  be  entire 
strangers.  The  glory  of  murdering  tlieir 
fellow-creatures,  under  the  deceitful  name 
of  war,  they  leave  to  civilized  man,  being 
content,  in  bequeatliing  to  posterity  their 
native  mountains,  unstained  with  human 
blood.  Of  theft  they  have  never  been 
known  to  be  guilty,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
they  are  ever  naanted  wiUi  any  suspicion  of 
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5uch  a  vice.  Hence,  we  are  told,  that  they 
have  no  weapon  of  defence,  and  no  fasten- 
ing to  their  dwellings  sufficient  to  exclude 
the  nightly  plunderer.  On  this  branch  of. 
their  moral  character,  Mr.  Harkness  makes 
the  following  observations. 

"  I  never  saw  a  people,  civilized  or  uncivilized, 
who  seemed  to  have  a  more  religious  respect  for  the 
rights  of  themselves  and  others.  This  feeling  is 
taught  to  their  children  fh)m  the  tenderest  age. 
The  curiosity  of  the  men,  as  well  as  of  the  women, 
was  strongly  excited  by  the  numberless  things  they 
saw  aftout  our  persons,  or  in  our  dwellings,  all  being 
new  and  wonderftil  to  them;  and  they  have  fre- 
quentlv  been  in  my  rooms,  during  the  absence  of 
myself  and  servants,  without  my  ever  missing  the 
ginallest  article." — p.  18. 

But  while  the  author  thus  exonerates  them 
from  the  charge  of  dishonesty,  and  that  of 
inflicting  on  each  other  the  miseries  of  war, 
he  does  not  dress  them  in  the  garb  of  per- 
fection. 

"  We  must  not,  however,"  he  observes,  "  picture 
to  ourselves  a  scene  of  Utopian  felicity,  or  suppose 
them  altogether  strangers  to  the  passions  and  vices 
incident  to  human  nature.  They  call  falsehood  one 
of  the  worst  of  vices,  and  they  have  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Truth ;  but  I  fear  that  both  the  temple  and 
its  object  are  but  too  often  forgotten.  Report  also 
speaks  of  their  following  some  barbarous  customs, 
particularly  that  of  infanticide." — p.  17, 18. 

On  the  origin  and  source  of  this  singular 
race,  no  light  whatever  is  thrown ;  even  con- 
jecture is  silent  on  these  points;  and,  per- 
haps, all  inquiry  is  useless,  where  no  hope 
of  information  can  be  rationally  entertained. 
They  appear  to  be  an  isolated  branch  of  the 
great  human  family,  that,  from  time  imme- 
morial, had  taken  up  an  abode  among  the 
mountains  of  India ;  and  future  researches 
may  probably  bring  to  light  many  more, 
that  European  travellers  have  never  yet 
discovered. 

Of  these  Tudas,  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Harkness  is  full  of  lively  interest;  se- 
veral plates  delineate  their  persons,  scenery, 
and  abodes ;  and  to  every  reader  who  de- 
lights in  contemplating  the  human  character 
in  all  its  branches,  this  volume  will  be  found 
both  pleasing  and  instructive. 


BRIEF   SURVEY   OF   BOOKS. 

1.  The  Phenomena  of  Nature  fami- 
liarly explained,  translated  from  tlte  Ger- 
man of  Wilhelm  Von  Ttirk,  (Wilson,  Lon- 
don,) is  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of 
schools ;  and  we  may  add,  that  many  per- 
sons who  are  not  avowed  pupils  of  any 
particular  seminary,  might  peruse  its  pages 
with  considerable  advantage.  It  is  a  book 
which,  within  a  narrow  compass,  lays  open 
the  great  arcanum  of  nature,  running 
through  her  elements,  and  distinguishing 
her  varieties.    It  is  a  familiar  treatise  of 


experimental  philosophy,  with  which  we 
have  been  so  highly  pleased,  as  to  give  it 
our  most  cordial  recommendation. 

2.  The  Eighth  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Prison  Discipline^  4*c*»  (Arch,  London,) 
with  the  genuine  spirit  caught  from  the  im- 
mortal Howard,  conducts  us  through  the 
gaols  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
to  survey  the  accommodations  of  their 
wretched  inmates,  and  then  takes  us  into 
foreign  countries,  to  contemplate,  in  places 
of  confinement,  the  melancholy  associatioa 
of  misery  and  crime.  In  this  volume,  a 
general  view  is  presented  to  the  reader,  of 
prisons,  discipline,  punishment,  and  the 
means  adopted  to  reclaim  offenders,  and  to 
prevent  delinquency.  On  the  one  band,  it 
shows  the  depravity  of  human  nature  in  the 
criminals;  and  on  the  other, the  benevolence 
of  those  who  are  solicitous  for  the  welfiue 
of  th^ir  fellow.creatures. 

3.  Puniihment  of  Deathy  SfC,  (Harvey, 
London,)    is  a   collection    of   admirabie 
articles,  on  the  severity  of  our  criminal 
code ;  and  the  chief  object  of  their  pub- 
lication is,  to  awaken  public  attention  to 
a  subject  in  which  the  honour  of  our  nation, 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates 
religion  are  so  deeply  involved.     Public 
attention,  when  awakened,  if  followed  by 
an  unequivocal  expression  of  it,  may  call 
forth  legislative  interference,  which  will, ulti- 
mately,  so  far  soften  the  rigours  of  punish- 
ment, that  England  will  no  longer  be  a 
disgrace  to  neighbouring  states,  nor  have  it 
said,  that  her  laws,  like  those  of  Draco,  are 
written  in  blood.    This  pamphlet  contains 
several  powerful   appeals   to  justice,  and 
humanity,  by  some  of  our  more  able  legis- 
lators, who  have  shown  a  laudable  ^inxiety 
to  wipe  away  the  sanguinary  stain.    The 
comparative  view  of  the  punishments  an- 
nexed to  crime  in  the  United  States  of 
America    and    England,    which    Mr.  J. 
Sydney    Taylor    has    taken,    places   our 
country  in  a  disadvantageous    light,  and 
strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  revising  our 
code  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

4.  Illustrations  oj  the  Christian  Faith 
and   Christian   Virtues,   drawn  from  tke 
Bible,  by  M,  S.  Haynes,  (Longman,  Lon- 
don,) we  have  perused  with  an  eye  to  the 
design  for  which  they  were  written,  namely, 
'*  for  the  heads  of  families,  in  their  instnic- 
tion  of  their  servants.''  The  truths  illustrated 
are  of  an  obvious  description,  presenting 
themselves  on  the  surface  of  life  throoj^ 
popular   argumentation,    in    language  of 
comprehensible    simplicity.      To.  M.  S. 
Haynes,  whom,  we  learn  from  an  iotio- 
ductory  pre&ce,  to  be  a  female,  we  give 
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«Bt  credit  for  purity  of  intention, 

&  creditable  performance  of  a  task, 

?e  hope  will  not  have  been  executed 

JerberVi  Country  Parson^  Church 
4rc.,  (Washboume,  London,)  is  a 
ook  of  sterling  excellence,  which 
nly  to  be  known  to  be  universally 
)•  It  has  been  in  circulation  up- 
>f  two  hundred  year^,  and  remains 
i  even  to  the  present  day.  If  every 
parson  had  been  such  as  Herbert 
iBcribes,  and  such  as  he  exemplified 
ife,  sectarianism  would  never  have 
i  its  present  commanding  aspect, 
!  the  established  church  would  not 
en  disgraced  **  with  cassock'd  hunts- 
'  with  fiddling  priests.*' 
Vhe  Spiritual  Gleaner,  (Seeley, 
I9)  contains  select  passages  from 
us  authors,  both    of   ancient  and 

times.  The  extracts  thus  gleaned 
y  and  sententious,  and  many  among 
day  be.  treasured  up  in  the  mind  as 
of  intrinsic  value. 

%e  Pilgrim^i  Progress,  by  John 
ly  (Harris,  London,)  always  finds  a 
It  recommendation  in  its  name. 
Iition  appears  in  an  abridged  form 
ng  persons.  It  is  ornamented  with 
rood  engravings,  illustrative  of  the 
and  incidents  which  occur  in  the 
3b1  narrative. 

'€^- Discipline,  by  Henry  Forster 
,  D.D.,  (Westley,  London,)  is  an 
lent,  by  the  author,  of  his  own  work, 
ome  time  since  appeared  in  a  larger 
It  relates  to  self-government,  and 

to  the  desires,  thoughts,  temper, 

and  conduct.  For  the  primary 
y  of  what  this  book  inculcates,  the 
appeals  to  the  word  of  God,  but  he 
I  altogether  neglect  ethical  principles 
itions.  It  is  a  book  that  may  be 
ith    much  advantage    by   a  great 

of  religious  professors,  both  young 
• 

Sernton  delivered  at Finsbury  Chapel, 
'M,  Nov,  22,  1831,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
v/y  (Nisbet,  London,)  has  more  im- 
ly  for  its  object,  humanity  towards 
i  creation ;  and  no  person  acquainted 
9  cruelties  practised  in  the  metro- 
1  the  animal  tribes,  can  think  such  a 
e  either  ill-timed  or  misapplied. 
hor  enters  with  spirit  into  this  im- 
Mubject,  and  adduces  specific  facts 
re  alike  hostile  to  the  laws  of  God 
n,  and  repugnant  to  the  best  prin- 
f  human  nature.  We  roost  sincerely 
At  this  able  advocate  will  not  be 

to  plead  in  vain. 


10.  il  Sermon  delivered  on  the  National 
Fastday,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  (Longman,  London,)  enforces 
with  commendable  vigour  this  undeniable 
truth,  that  national  crimes  will  bring  dowa 
national  judgments,  which  timely  repent- 
ance can  alone  avert.  Hiis  is  inferred  from 
the  history  of  nations  now  no  more,  and 
from  repeated  appeals  to  the  word  of  God. 

1 1 .  Sin  laid  on  Christ,  (Simpkin,  Lon- 
don,) is  marked  No.  1.,  whence  we  are  led 
to  suppose  that  it  is  the  commencement  of 
a  series,  which  bears  the  strange  name  of 
"  Castorean  Tracts,"  but  beyond  this  we 
have  neither  preface  nor  advertisement  to 
guide  our  conjectures.  It  moves  in  the 
track  of  the  old  tomahawk-school,  and  is 
not  calculated  to  produce  much  effect  on 
any  except  those  who  believe  in  the  author's 
in&Uibility. 

12.  Prayers  adapted  for  a  Season  of 
Sickness,  suggested  by  the  Circumstances  of 
1831-2,"  by  J,  H.  Raven,  M.A.,  (Simp- 
kin,  London,)  contain  many  very  suitable 
petitions  adapted  to  the  occasion  mentioned 
in  the  title.  They  are  few  in  number,  yet 
sufficient  to  assist,  in  the  discharge  of  an 
important  duty,  all  those  who  bow  before 
the  Almighty  with  a  humble,  lowly,  peni- 
tent, and  obedient  heart; 

13.  Familiar  and  Practical  Advice  to 
Executors  and  Administrators,  and  Per- 
sons  wishing  to  make  their  Wills,  4-c.,  by 
Arthur  J.  Powell,  Gent,,  Attorney  at 
Law,  (Maxwell,  London,)  is  a  work, 
that,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  found  of  great 
utility  to  numerous  persons,  in  all  the 
common  walks  of  life.  It  contains  extracts 
from  our  laws  as  they  now  stand,  relative 
to  the  disposal  of  property,  with  various 
remarks  on  cases  that  may  be  presumed 
frequently  to  occur.  The  appendix  presents 
to  the  reader  several  forms  of  wills,  codicils, 
attestations,  probates,  letters  of  administra- 
tion, duties,  legacies,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  in  all  of 
which  every  member  of  the  community  is 
deeply  interested.  This  volume  takes  a 
wide  survey  of  this  very  important  subject, 
and,  with  a  moderate  portion  of  attention, 
those  who  examine  its  contents  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  useful  information  which 
it  communicates,  and  adjust  the  settlement 
of  their  temporal  affairs,  without  any  pro- 
fessional aid  beyond  what  this  book  sup- 
plies. 

14.  Lectures  on  Carbon,  Oxygen,  and 
Vitality,  the  three  great  Agents  in  the 
Physical  Character  of  Man,  with  Remarks 
on  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  by  George  Rees, 
M.D.,  (Highly,  London,)  is  a  well-written 
pamphlet  on  the  topics  nqticed  in  the  title 
page;    It  contahis  upwards  of  one  hundred 
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pages,  and  in  ifes  varioBS  dhicuasioos,  ad- 
'drefises  both  Ihe  public  at  lai^Oy  and  those 
who  beloi^  exclusively  to  the  medical  pro- 
Sessioa;  To  the  fonBer^  it  preseots  some 
judicious  observatioDSy  and  wholesome  ad* 
vice,  respecting  the  prevailing  disease ;  and 
thence  the  lectures  diverge  into  theories  and 
opinions,  which  the  latter  can  alone  be  pre- 
sumed fully  to  comprehend;  It  is  evidently 
the  product  of  an  enlightened  mind,  habi- 
tuated to  philosophize  on  the  bodily  struc- 
ture and  varied  phenomena  of  man: 

17.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Nottingham, 
ou  March  21,  1832,  the  Day  appointed 
Jin*  the  General  Fastf  by  W,  Pickering, 
(Bennett,  Nottingham,)  touches  on  the 
common  topics  which  such  occasions  natu- 
nAly  surest,  and  the  inferences  drawn  from 
the  premises  are  of  the  same  general  cha- 
racter. The  author,  however,  has  contrived 
to  diffuse  an  energy  throughout  his  dis- 
course, which  renders  it  far  more  interesting 
than  some  others,  which  date  their  origin 
firom  the  same  day.  Of  national  offences 
he  has  collected  an  awful  catalogue;  but 
his  argument  leads  to  this  consolatory  con- 
clusion, that  judgment  may  be  averted,  and 
mercy  obtained,  if  we  apply  to  the  source 
which  God  has  provided,  in  the  way  of  his 
appointment. 

16.  Sunday-school  Repository,  (Sunday- 
school  Union  Depository,  London,)  is  the 
commencement  of  a  periodical  that  will  be 
devoted  to  Sunday-school  concerns  and 
pupils.  It  contains  several  useftil  artides 
wluch  wiH,  be  interesting  to  the  youtk^ul 
reader,  and  promises  fair  to  prove  beneficial 
to  this  important  class  of  the  oommmiity. 

17.  A  Lecture  illustrative  of  the  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Human  Body,  SfC,  by  Henry 
William  Dewhurgt,  (Author,  No.  8,  Gower. 
Place,  £ii»ton-square,  Ix>ndon,)  comprises 
many  sensible  and  interesting  (Asservations, 
delivered  in  language  easily  to  be  compre- 
hended by  ordinary  capacities.  The  copy 
before  us  is  announced  as  belonging  to  the 
fifth  edition,  so  that  the  circuladoo  of  this 
lecture  must  have  been  octensive. 

18.  Letter  to  the  Royal  Commissioners 
fir  the  Visitation  of  the  Colleges  in  Scot- 

land,  ly  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D,,  (Whit- 
taker,  London,)  evidently  belongs  to  the 
nortliem  side  of  the  Tweed.  In  tl]^t  portion 
of  the  British  Empire,  its  necessity  and  ap- 
plication will  be  felt  and  acknowledged.* 
We  should  rejoice  if  the  hints  and  reason, 
ings  which  it  contains,  were  to  produce  a 
similar  Visitation  of  the  Colleges  in  Eng. 
land.'  Few,  we  believe,  will  deny  that  an 
investigation  is  much  wanted,  and,  if  faith- 
fully performed,  it  is  easy  to  anticipate  the 
lesult. 


19.  Moral  Faralyii  ;  or,  theGambkr, 
by  Mrs,  Barber,  (Dcnais,  Londoo^)  is  m 
excellent  antidote  against  the  banelul  vioesf 
gambling.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  gaaid 
the  young,  for  whom  it  is  chieiy  ialended. 
The  style  is  siniple  and  elegant^  the  seoti- 
ments  are  correct  and  scriptHral,  and  the 
narrative  is  instructive  and  alttractivc 

20.  The  Duty  and  Destrmbbsness  ffFrt- 
guent  Communion  with  Christ,  in  tke 
Sacrament  of  the  Lor^s  Supfier,  im  Tbnt 
Discourses,  by  the  Rev.  HenryGrty,  MA, 
of  Edinburgh,  (Nisbet,  LoodoB,)  mges  this 
duty  on  scriptural  giounds.  The  anthor 
points  out  many  spiritual  advantages,  nil. 
mg  from  the  observance  of  this  ordiuoee^ 
and  adduces  testimonies  fraaa  Ike  fitlben  of 
the  church,  that  in  their  day  it  was  held  it 
high  veneration.  The  neglect,  and  indiffi^ 
rence,  observable  in  many,  he  traces  Is  tbe 
spiritual  deadness  of  their  souls,  and  «n* 
deavours  to  rouse  them  from  their  ledMiJOT) 
to  an  examination  of  their  spiritnal  oooii- 
tioB.  In  these  discourses,  Mr.  Grey  hafifnly 
tempers  zeal  with  moderatioo^  aad  iijiici 
Uke  one  deeply  irapressad  with  the  impor- 
tance, and  conclusiveness,  of  what  faisd* 
vances. 

21.  Two  l£tUr»  aidrmed  t»  the  Etkf 
of  Salisbury,  by  WUkam  TipUft,  (Himii- 
ton,  London,)  vindicate  Ike  coadoct  of  Ihi 
latter,  in  resigning  his  living  as  a  chndl 
minister,  and  preaching  vnthoot  tke  pile  of 
the  establishment ;  and  exportulate  witbhis 
lordship,  who,  it  appears,  had  throMKd 
him  with  a  prosecution  for  his  UaasgRMi 
of  canonical  law.  They  display  the  oqb^ 
scientious  rectitude  of  the  anthor,  who  is 
willing  to  risk  all  ecclesiasricri  consequepcet 
for  the  sake  of  conscience. 

22.  Memoirs  of  Mim  Ann  7kme$,  ktt 
of  Hackney,  by  the  Rev,  F,  A^CjOx,  LLM»f 
accompanied  by  a  Discourse  ddiveredemikt 
occasion  of  herDeeease.  (Westiey,JLQBdaB,) 
present  to  the  world  a  pleasing  meiaonii^f 
a  pious  young  lady,  reoKHred  frooi  tinetl 
eternity,  in  1831,  at  the  early  age  of  Bii^ 
teen.  It  appears,  from  the  sSatemeatihT 
Mr.  Cox,  that  she  had  beea  caUed  K»  ses 
an  interest  in  Chnst  many  years  piiar  Id 
her  death;  and  the  extracts  gnren  oeia  her 
diary  evince,  that  the  salvation  of  kcr  sosl 
was  always  paramount  to  evay  other  cio. 
sideration.  In  this  diary  she  has  reoorded 
her  various  feehngs,  rcjoiciags,  depsssMO, 
hopes  and  fears,  with  much  unafleoted 
plicity.  In  nearly  every  entiy,  the 
humiUath^  thoughts  and  views  art  «i* 
pvessed  of  her  own  unworthiaen,  and  nesi 
of  a  Saviour;  but  her  end  was  Ike  eeaaMi* 
mation  of  ohnstian  tnumpb.  Tbe  discoaiW 
subjoined,  is  suited  to  the  aeKQctyaolMUi 
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•  To  every  lover  of  yoatliful  piety 
QOir  wiU  prove  a  valuabfe  acquisi* 

Letien  from  a  Mother  to  a 
ery  on  her  going  to  School^  by  Mrs* 
argoHty  (Whittaker,  London,)  ap- 
fore  i»  in  a  fourth  edition,  wIhcIi 
I  itrong  presuniptive  evidence  that 
ra  been  ULvourably  received  l^  the 

They  point  out  the  duties  of  the 
mpri  towards  her  Maker,  her  govern* 

achool-fellows,  and  herself.  The 
ions  are  kind,  numerous,  intelligent, 
deDt,  well  worthy  of  beinf?  adopted 
f  young  lady,  tlius  circumstanced, 
ite  haodfl  they  may  happen  to  fall ; 
her  going  to  school,  Ukis  little  vo- 
ohikI  in  silk,  with  gilt-edge  paper, 
I  handsome  present. 
*oems,  chiefly  Religious^  by  Jacques, 
aU,  London,)  miglu  have  gained  the 
credit  in  his  own  fiaimily,  but  the 
will    award    him    few    additional 

To  their  moral  character,  and  ten. 
fe  readily  bear  our  testimony ;  but, 
fr,  fve  expect  to  find  some  sparklings 

and  displays  of  mental  energy, 
lese  compositions  do  not  furnish. 
Ill  Ark  for  cdl  GotTi  Noahs,  in  a 
ttormyVay,  4'C')(Society  for  promot- 
Igious  Knowledge,  London,)  carries 
p  of  antiquity  in  the  quaintness  of  its 
te  author  was  Thomas  firooks,  and 
appearance  was  in  1662.  It  bears 
remarks  of  that  sterling  piety,  aixl 
ml  vigour,  which  distinguished  the 
if  the  seventeenth  century. 


PETER  JOKES  IN  ENGLAND. 

lowing  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
r  Jones,  whose  original  name  was 
aqnonaby,  a  chief  of  the  Chippeway 
in  British  America,  to  the  editor  of 
igtian  Guardian  Newspaper,  pub- 
A  Canada,  will  be  perused  with 
and  amusement  by  many  of  our 
They  will  perceive  from  this 
iting  echo  of  bis  sentiments,  the 
3D  in  which  we  are  held  by  this 
itacated  observer  of  English  manners 
les  of  life. 

**  London,  England,  Dec.  30th,  1 831. 

■r  Brother, — I  take  up  my  pen  for  the 
r  sendteg  you  a  little  paper  talk  that  you 
r  bow  I  am,  and  what  I  have  seen  in  this 
^t.  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  my 
much  improved  since  I  wrote  to  you  last, 
.Idestre  to  thank  our  heavenly  Father, 
HB  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 
bo  to  state,  that  my  soul  still  vAlovn  hard 
Bood  Spirit,  in  whose  service  I  find  much 
mfiMrt  m  my  heart,  while  wandering  in  a 
nd,  and  in  the  midst  of  strangers — stran- 
§m  ia  one  venie,  hut  brothers  and  sisters 


in  Christ»l!Dr  such  tliey  have  been  to  me  ever  since 
I  landed  upon  their  snore. 

"I  have  visited  many  cities  and  towns  in  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Hiationaiy 
meetings ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  all  who  lovo 
the  Lfttd  Jems  Christ  have  received  me  and  my 
talk  with  open  arms,  and  their  hearts  have  been 
made  very  ^ad  when  they  heard  of  the  converston 
of  my  poor  perishing  countrymen  in  the  woods  of 
Canada. 

"The  British  and  Foreign  BlUe  Society  have 
printed  a  thousand  copies  of  the  translation  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  into  the  Chijipeway  language, 
which  will  be  fiurwarded  to  Canada  early  in  the 
spring.  I  have  made  arrangements  with  thia 
Society  to  proceed  on  in  translating  the  Gospel  of 
8t.  Luke,  the  Acts,  and  some  of  the  ^istles,  into 
the  Chippeway. 

"  I  have  thought  you  would  he  glad  to  hear  my 
remarks,  as  an  Indian  traveller,  on  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  English  people,  and  therefinre 
send  you  the  following  brief  remarks,  made  from 
actual  observation : — The  English  in  general  are  a 
noble,  generous-minded  people — flree  to  act,  and 
tree  to  think — ^thev  very  much  pride  themselves  in 
their  civil  and  religious  privileges,  in  their  learn- 
ing, generosity,  manu&cture,  and  commerce,  and 
they  think  that  no  other  nation  is  equal  with  them 
in  respect  to  these  things.  I  have  found  them  very 
open  and  friendly,  always  ready  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  poor  and  needy  when  properly  brought  before 
them.  No  nation,  I  think,  can  be  more  fbnd  of 
novelties  or  new  things  than  the  English  are ;  they 
will  gaze  and  look  upon  a  foreigner  as  if  he  had 
Just  dropped  down  from  the  moon;  and  I  have 
often  been  amused  in  seeing  what  a  large  number 
of  people,  a  monkey  riding  upon  a  dog  will  edUect 
in  the  streets  of  Loudon  where  such  things  may  be 
seen  almost  every  day.  When  my  Indian  name 
(Kahkewaquonaliy)  is  announced  to  attend  any 
public  meeting,  so  great  is  their  curiosity,  that  the 
place  is  always  sure  to  be  filled ;  and  it  would  be 
the  same  if  notice  was  given  that  a  man  with  his 
toes  in  his  mouth  would  address  a  coiurregation  in 
such  a  place  and  on  such  a  day;  the  place  without 
f&il  would  be  filled  with  En^sh  hearers.  Tliey 
are  truly  industrious,  and  in  general  very  honest 
and  upright  in  their  dealings.  Their  close  atten- 
tion to  business,  I  think,  rather  carries  them  too 
much  to  a  worldly-mindedness,  and  hence  many 
forget  to  think  about  their  souk  and  their  God, 
and  are  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the  cares  of  the 
world— their  motto  seems  to  be,  "  Money,  money, 
get  money — get  rich,  and  be  a  gentleman."  With 
this  sentiment  they  all  fly  about  in  every  direction 
like  a  swann  of  bees  in  searoh  of  that  treasure 
which  lies  so  near  their  hearts.  This  remark  refers 
more  jiarticularly  to  the  men  of  the  world,  and  of 
such  there  are  not  a  few.  The  English  are  very 
fond  of  good  living,  and  many  who  Uve  on  roasted 
beel^  plum-pudding,  and  turtle  soup,  get  very  ftt 
and  round  as  a  toad.  Roasted  beef  to  an  En^ish- 
man  is  as  sweet  as  bear's  meat  is  to  an  old  Indian 
hunter,  and  plum-pudding  as  a  beaver's  tail. 

"  They  eat  foiur  times  in  a  day— breakfast  at  8  or 
9  in  the  morning,  which  consists  of  cofiee  or  tea, 
with  bread  and  butter,  and  sometimes  a  little  fried 
bacon,  fish  or  eg^. — Dinner  at  about  2  p.  m.  when 
every  thing  that  is  good  and  strong,  is  spread  before 
the  eater,  and  winds  up  with  fruit,  nuts,  and  a  few 
glasses  of  wine.  Tea  at  6  in  the  evening  with 
bread  and  butter,  and  sometimes  a  little  sweet 
cakes — supper  at  about  9  or  10,  when  the  leavings 
of  the  dinner  again  make  their  appearanoe,  and 
upon  which  John  BuU  makes  a  sound,  hearty  meal 
to  go  to  bed  upon  at  midnight.  The  fashion  in  dress 
varies  and  changes  so  often  that  I  am  unable  to 
describe  it — I  wiU  only  say,  that  the  ladies  of  fashion 
wear  very  curious  bonnets,  which  look  something 
like  a  farmer's  scoop  shovel,  and  when  they  walk 
in  the  tiptoe  style,  they  put  me  in  mind  of  the  little 
snipes  that  run  along  the  shores  ot  the  lakes  and 
rivers  in  Canada.  They  also  wear  sleeves  as  big  aa 
bushel  bags,  which  mako  them  appear  as  if  they 
had  three  bodies  with  one  head.  Yet  with  all  thdr 
big  bonnets  and  sleeves,  the  English  ladies,  I  think, 
arc  the  best  of  women .  ^_ 
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"  If  you  sbould  see  any  of  my  Indian  brethren,  I 
would  thank  you  to  tell  them  that  I  jiray  for  them 
every  day,  that  the  Great  Spirit  through  Oirist 
may  keep  them  in  the  good  way.  I  <rften  hav« 
longing  desires  to  be  in  the  midst  of  my  ftiends 
and  brethren  in  Upper  Canada.  We  expect  to 
leave  England  for  iunerica  about  the  month  of 
May  next." 

When  the  above  letter  was  writteoy  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  Mr.  Jones  had  any 
idea  of  its  ever  being .  returned  to  England 
in  print,  before  he  bade  adieu  to  the  coun- 
try. It  is  therefore  just  to  infer/  that  in 
this  epistle  his  real  and  unvarnished  senti- 
ments are  &irly  expressed.  At  many  pub* 
lie  meetings,  the  editor  has  heard  him 
with  much  pleasure ;  and  perhaps  few 
speakers  ever  excited,  in  a  listening  au- 
dience, a  more  intense  or  lively  interest. 
The  time  of  his  departure,  we  apprehend  is 
now  nearly  at  hand ;  but  we  feel  assured, 
that  when  the  intervention  of  the  Atlantic 
shall  separate  him  from  our  view,  he  will 
be  remembered  with  the  utrpost  respect  by 
the  multitudes  whom  he  delight^  with 
his  talk. 


PETITION  FROM  THE  COVENTRY  SOCIETY, 
FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  HUMAN  SACRI- 
FICES   IN   INDIA. 

The  following  Petition,  relative  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Society's  labours,  lately  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  may  form  a 
specimen  for  adoption,  by  the  friends  of 
India  in  various  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. To  this  important  subject,  we  hope 
the  friends  of  humanity  will  conscientiously 
attend,  as  the  affairs  of  India  will  speedily 
be  brought  before  the  British  Legislature. 
"  The  humble  Petition  of  the  Inhabitanti 
of  the  City  of  Coventry y 

"  Sheweth, — ^Tliat  while  your  petitioners 
learn,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  ef- 
fective measures  have  been  taken  to  abolish 
the  unnatural  practice  of  burning,  and  bury- 
ing alive,  Hindoo  widows,  in  British  India, 
they  regret  the  continuance  of  female  In- 
fanticide in  Western  Hindostan,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency ;  the  Exposure 
of  the  aged  and  sick,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges ;  that  Pilgrimages  to  certain  temples 
in  India,  are  made  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Government ; 
and  that,  by  laws  and  usages,  now  existing 
in  India,  converts  to  Christianity  lose  the 
right  of  inheriting  hereditary  property. 

**That  it  further  appears  to  your  peti- 
tioners, that  as  the  Suttee  has  been  abo- 
lished, as  an  infraction  of  the  inviolable 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  in  unison 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  Hindoos,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  the  other  evils  in  India^ 


here  adverted  to,  are  also  conceived  ta  be 
contrary  to  those  principles ;  and  that  the 
extent  to  which  they  prevail  imperioosly 
calls  for  the  attention  of  a  humane  and 
Christian  Government. 

'*  That  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  philanthropic  Colonel  Walker,  contained 
in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  on  Infanticide, 
3,000  female  infants  annually  perish,  the 
victims  of  this  unnatural  practice;  and  re- 
cent information  shews,  from  *the  dispro- 
portionate number  of  females  still  exisUng, 
that,  although  this  practice  may  be  some- 
what subdued,  it  is  still  fiir  firom  being  le- 
linquished.' 

''  That  hundreds  of  infirm  and  sick  per- 
sons are  every  year  exposed  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  no  inquisition  is  made 
for  their  blood. 

''  That  at  the  temple  of  Juggeraaat,  and 
at  Gya,  Allahabad,  and  Tripetty,  near  Ma- 
dras, the  British  authorities  recdve  consider- 
able sums  of  money,  the  gain  of  connection 
with  idolatry ;  that  at  Juggernaut  a/ireaiiim 
is  actually  received  by  the  pundahs,  wbo 
collect  the  pilgrims,  by  which  the  celebrity 
and  sanguinary  nature  of  idolatry  are  greatly 
increased ;  and  that  by  the  state  of  Hindoo 
law,  affecting  the  hereditary  property  of  con- 
verts to  Christianity,  tl)e  civilization  and 
evangelization  of  British  India  are  greatly 
retarded. 

'^  That  your  petitioners,  deeply  impresKd 
with   the  state  of  their  fellow  subjects  in 
British  India  and  China,  earnestly  impkne 
your  Honourable   House    to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  speedily  abolish  the  mur- 
der of  infants ;  the  exposure  of  the  sick  and 
infirm  under  the  semblance  of  religion;  the 
pernicious  connection  of  Britain  wiUi  idola- 
try; and  the  revision  of  those  lawswhidt 
prevent  Hindoo  Christians  from  fully  enjoy- 
ing their  civil  and  religious  rights ;  and  thitf 
remove  the  stigma  which  attaches  to  oot 
national  character  by  tacitly  sanctioning  and 
perpetuating  these  evils ;  and  that  whatever 
regulations  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt  at 
the  present  period,  for  the  future  intercourse 
of  British  subjects  with  China,  no  steps  may 
be  taken  which  shall  in  any  way  prevent 
Christians,  of  every  denomination,  from  di- 
recting their  benevolent  attention  to  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  in  that  idolatrous 
empire. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray.'' 


(( 


GLEANINGS. 

ilfor^o/iVy.— Since  the  opening  of  St.  John's  Chtpil 
burial-grouDd.  Regent's  Park,  which  took  pkoe  it 
June,  1814,  there  are  entries  in  the  roister  of  hnriall 
of  no  less  than  40  341  ioterments,  which,  with  t  Teiy 
few  exceptions,  were  of  residents  in  MarylelNisl 
onlr  ;  making  on  the  aTerage  2,373  Ainerals  a  fsVV 
Or  45  per  week.  This  nomber  is  ezcInaiTe  of  tht  oM 
burial  ^ound,  or  thoae  taken  oat  of  the  perish. 
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i,— B«neliaBp  in  hit  account  of  Tsnadium, 
A  Um  ranadate  of  ammonia,  when  mixed  with 
n  of  gmlla,  forms  a  black  liquid,  which  is 
rriting  ink  that  can  be  used ;  it  reqaires  but 
UBtity  of  the  salt,  and  the  writing  obtained 
1^  black.  Acids  render  it  blue,  but  do  not 
rt;  the  alkalies,  when  sufficiently  diluted 
act  on  the  paper,  do  not  dissolve  it :  and 
whieh  destroys  the  black  colour,  does  not 
»   writing,  even  when  water  is  afterwards 

0  ran  over  it.  If  this  ink  is  not  perfectly 
it  acrongly  resists  re  ag;ents.  and  is  blacker, 
batter,  than  common  ink,  because  it  con- 

BoliUion,  and  not  of  a  precipitate  suspended 
ion  of  gum.  How  it  will  resist  the  all-de- 
laad  of  time  remains  to  be  proved !" 

ting  Powers  ofltigh  tentperaHtrts.—Dr.  Henry 
aiued,  by  direct  experiment,  that  articles  of 
having  been  worn  by  individuals  suffering 
trlatina,  which  is  well  known  to  be  highly 
.  may  be  rendered  disinfecting  by  exposure 
MUt  one  hour  to  a  temperature  of  not  less 
legrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

nmdUr  Grosbeak.— One  of  the  most  singular 
rfaich  this  bird  possesses,  is  that  of  inter- 
hreads  among  the  wires  of  its  csge.     I  f  it 

1  with  a  thread,  it  will  immediately  attach 
oily  thereof  to  a  wire,  which  it  does  with 
Bne;  it  (hen  passes  the  other  end  of  the 
rough  one  of  the  intervals  between  the 
acting  it  towards  the  adjoining  interval  on 

then  quitting  hold  of  it,  and  inserting  its 
le  latter  interval,  it  again  seizes  it  near  the 
,  drawa  it  through  the  opening,  and  pulls  it 

this  manner  it  will  interweave  the  whole 
Mid  among  the  wires,  with  a  quickness  and 
inite  surprising ;  and  it  is  so  delighted  with 
■aing  occupation,  that  it  will  repeatedly  de- 
work,  and  renew  it  again.  If  it  is  supplied 
IBcient  quantity  of  thread,  it  will  speedily 
sides  of  Its  cage,  and  so  indefatigable  is  it 
ing  materials  for  the  prosecution  of  its 
work,  that  Mr.  Garside  of  Manchester,  was 

necessity  of  removing  a  beautiful  male 
ird  from  the  cage ;  that  the  long  feathers  of 
ight  be  preserved,  as  the  Grosbeak  sought 
>rtanity  to  appropriate  them  to  its  purpose. 
U  en  tke  Grosieai. 

'mg  Consumption  of  ^ViVj.— Temperance  So- 
re had  one  effect :  they  have  lessened  the 
on  of  spirituous  liquors  to  a  vast  extent, 
left  that  of  wines  and  malt  liquors  undi- 
tx  rather  increased  '\l.—AiuUomy  tf  Drunk- 


>  sf  Poetry.— (iooA  sense  is  the  body  of 
ina:  fancy  its  drapery;  motion  iialtfe;  and 
a  the  ioul  that  is  every  where  and  in  all, 
all  into  one  graceful  and  intelligent  whole. 

» tie  Privy  Couruiifor  Permitsion  to  Bury  or 
im  Widows  alive.— The  British  public  will 
unasement  scarcely  less  than  the  indiirnation 
ge  of  the  &ct  must  excite,  that  an  English 
I  come  to  this  country  from  India,  to  pro- 
upeal  before  the  Pnvy  Council,  made  by 
ihmins  in  Bengal,  against  Lord  William 
imriiibition  of  suttees.  This  diabolical  ous- 
ts orie[in  in  the  excessive  jealousy  of  the 
loo  princes,  who,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
lerons  widows  forming  subsequent  attach- 
rs^led  themselves  of  their  irresponsible 
i,  with  the  aid  of  the  priests,  it  was  pro- 
is  if  by  sacred  authority,  that  the  wives  of 
ns  of  every  caste,  who  desired  future  be- 
oald  immolate  themselves,  on  the  demise 
lubands  !  Since  1756,  when  the  British 
India  became  firmly  established ,  upwards 

widows  have  been  cruelly  massacred, 
n  possesses  the  privilege  of  marrying  as 
as  as  he  pleases.  Vnnntn,  a  Brahmin,  who 
Isgnapore,  had  more  than  one  hundred 
renty  two  were  burned  at  his  death.  The 
pt  burning  three  days.  lie  had  married 
■S,  two  of  whom  were  burned  with  his 
L  short  time  before  Lord  Bentick*s  order, 

the  bill-country,  who  died,  had  twenty- 
•  burnt  with  his  body !  The  lawyer  now 
,  to  plead  before  the  Privy  Cour  <*il  for  the 

of  these  abominations,  was  in  Calcutta  iu 
,  when  Lord  Wm.  Bentick  vindicated  hu- 
'  the  abolition  of  such  strange,  foul,  and 
OBSrders,  and  knows  the  God -like  act  was 
I  enthusiasm  by  millions  of  the  Hindoos  ; 
mtstion  of  the  Brahmins  waited  on  the 
jteneral,  to  express  their  heart- felt  satis- 
id  that  the  whole  of  the  Sepoy  army  were 

•t  the  act.  The  appeal  is  now  set  down 
f  before  the  Privy  Council.— £«/  India 


Sintndar  species  tf  Thai.— There  is  livinf  on  Black- 
heath,  a  family  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  toad  :  they 
excavate  the  sand,  and  live  in  the  hole.  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  twenty-eight  together,  in  one  hole,  of 
different  siees,  some  as  small  as  a  hasel-nut,  and 
others  as  large  as  a  fair  sised  potato.— I'hey  do  not 
hop,  but  run  like  a  dog ;  they  have  a  gold  stripe 
from  the  nose  to  the  ramp  and  round  the  eyes, 
which  are  of  the  most  brilliaut  description.  I  under- 
stand they  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  England,  and 
not  mentioned  by  any  author  as  inhabiting  any  other 
part  of  this  country  but  Lincoln  Heath.  It  appears 
they  live  to  a  great  age.— D.  O.—Ltwisham^May  11. 

The  Railway.— Vfe  understand,  that  during  the 
twelve  months  since  the  opening  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  Railway,  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1830,  there  have  been  about  four  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  persons  conveyed  along  the  line  ;  and  that 
upwards  of  £190,000  have  been  received  by  the.com- 
pany  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  gooda. 

f/f»//ar  Z^M'X.— If  a  youth  is  wooingly  diqwsed 
towards  any  damsel,  as  he  values  his  happiness,  let 
him  follow  my  advice :  Call  on  the  lady  when  she 
least  expects  him,  and  take  note  of  theapuearance  of 
all  that  is  under  her  control.  Observe  if  the  shoe 
fits  neatly- if  the  gloves  are  clean,  and  the  hair  well 
polished.  And  I  would  forgive  a  man  for  breaking 
off  an  engagement,  if  he  discovered  a  greasy  novel 
hid  away  under  the  cushion  of  a  sofa,  or  a  hole  in 
the  garniture  of  the  prettiest  foot  in  the  world.  Slo- 
venliness will  ever  be  avoided  by  a  well-regulated 
mind, as  would  a  pestilence.  A  woman  cannot  always 
be  what  is  called  dressed,  particularly  one  in  middling 
or  humble  life,  where  her,duty,  and  it  is  consequently 
to  be  hoped,  her  pleasure  lies,  in  superintending  and 
assisting  in  all  domestic  mattera  ;  but  she  may  be 
always  neat— well  appointed.  And  as  certainly  aa  a 
virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  of  glory  to  her  husband, 
ao  surely  is  a  slovenly  one  a  crown  of  thorns.— 
Mrs.  C.  Hall. 

Substitute  for  Tea.— A  patent  has  been  granted  to 
Mr.  Richard  Abbey,  of  Walthamstow,  Essex,  for- 
merly a  tea  dealer,  "  for  a  new  mode  of  preparing 
the  leaf  of  a  British  plant  for  producing  a  healthy 
beverage  by  infusion.^'  Accordinif  to  the  specifi- 
cation, the  British  plant  in  question  is  the  hawthorn, 
from  whieh  the  leaves  may  be  taken  from  the  month 
of  April  to  September,  inclusive  :  they  are  first  to  be 
carefully  picked  and  cleansed,  then  to  be  well  rinsed 
and  drained ;  and,  whilst  in  the  damp  state,  they  are 
to  be  put  into  a  common  culinary  steamer,  where 
they  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  vapour 
until  they  change  from  a  green  to  an  olive  colour ; 
the  leaves  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  and  dried  upon  a 
"  hot  plate  well  heated,"  and  to  be  continually  stirred 
up,  and  turned  over,  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry, 
in  which  state  they  may  be  prepared  for  use.  When 
required  for  that  purpose,  an  infusion  is' to  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  tea,  and  sugar  and  cream  are 
to  be  added,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  drinker. 

Substitute  for  Paper  for  Coverino  /♦WZr.- There  i* 
now  getting  into  use,  as  a  substitute  for  paper  for 
covering  the  walls  of  dwelling-houses,  a  sort  of  cloth 
made  of  cotton  wool  pressed  by  means  of  calenders 
into  a  flat  sheet  resembling  in  colour  and  appearance 
a  sheet  of  demy  paper :  and  printed  into  a  variety  of 
suitable  patterns.  It  is  very  stout,  and  seems  in  every 
way  qua  ified  to  saiiersede  paper  entirely,  as  it  can 
be  produced  much  cheaper.  We  understand  that 
there  are  very  large  orders  for  this  sort  of  cloth.— 
Manchester  Courier, 

Maternal  Instinct.— AhoxA  the  middle  of  April  last, 
I  observed  a  young  lamb  entangled  amongst  briars. 
It  had  seemingly  struggled  for  liberty  until  it  was 
(luite  exhausted.  Its  mother  was  present,  endeavour- 
ing with  her  head  and  feet  to  disentangle  it.  After 
having  attempted  in  vain  for  a  long  time  to  effect  this 
purpose,  she  left  it,  aud  ran  away  baaing  with  all  her 
might.  We  fancied  there  was  something  peculiarly 
doleful  in  her  voice.  Thus  she  proceeded  across 
three  large  fields,  and  through  four  strong  hedges, 
until  she  came  to  a  flock  of  sheep.  From  not  having 
been  able  to  follow  her,  I  could  not  watch  her  mo> 
tious  when  with  them.  However,  she  left  them  in 
about  five  minutes,  accompanied  by  a  large  ram  that 
had  two  powerful  horns.  They  returned  speedily 
towards  the  poor  lamb  ;  and  aa  soon  as  they  reached 
it,  the  ram  immediately  set  about  liberating  it,  which 
he  did  in  a  few  minutes  by  dragging  away  the  briars 
with  his  home.  — Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

A  Skavinff  Clause.— Brti'^dt  in  his  History  of  New- 
castle,  says,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  fraternity  of 
barber-surgeons  there,  in  1742.  (of  course  long  before 
combination  laws  were  thought  of,)  one  of  the  reao> 
lutions  entered  upon  the  minutes  was,  *'  That  no 
brother  do  shave  John  Robinson  till  he  pays  what  he 
owes  to  Robert  Shafco."  We  can  fancy  no  anathema 
more  terrible,  short  of  papal  excommunication.  « 
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A  MrUw  ■Pmrm^TiM  lUr.  Ur.  MitM— ,  *»•  1  Sii  Uwihi  in  Annli*.    Br  O.  T.  TitBt,  Eai. 
■urly  CwIH  or  PUOiImI*,  kHtod  kj>  If*^l^  B*^  E»rlT  DiuiiiliiB  lUnaDEUd.  n  Uia  Inhal  S^Kam 

iM  iod  kuied  hto  ftikn,  ihiJMsHd  bU*Ut.u<  v^aiwloi  •odiuDiEHtol.    fir  S.  wnd*rwhi, 
■EhUAidlik  sun  liuHof  BvrlHalnlhtikvcli.         Tnitli  at  ta  Iriih  UfDtlmu  is  San^b  of  Hali- 

ud  h* ohrtUHti  *>d  ■xnM  i^lMjbar  11UI41H.  (Im ;  witl  N m™.    Br  ilu  ediur  of  Ciyuii  Rock'* 


h^lwwcMuwarPuunilili.    fill  Iba  lut  t«i>  «      Coiinc 
Ua  Uh.hll  H^nil  did  BOI  «CHd   miTi  iBoildl,  IJi. 

I,0C  lb*  t»Ib«  of      i"*  'i'^j'^*"'"*'^*'   GmrdeM;    vilh   npiTHrdt  of  oni 


GnHlf  Hf:t>l<«tl. 


tmntr  duau,  u  t>t  btuend  on  tb*,^ 

b  to  InTHtijnu  ua  OHVTUIDIII  prvTMOBW  ucoa-  TT'."r  'f-"V\"T  "'^^T*   "«■■■■.  —»   —  j=—  »«*-    ^j 

vlll  pnv*  lutTBmtDul,  sot  oplr  In  ndnuoinv  ib*  u  i;r7^',  „        n    ti         ^           «            r,i^ 

Bopibtr.liwlBpmtocUiigihaibwrj.ofaiMlimiwi-  Svf'JI'?*      *    r'.i^°'7^J!'"&"      'iu-        j 

IbcIhhIIh.  BtiSs  r"    vf  Om.   lei^              ""  """"^^ 

Mrt2'rf'^SertiiMu''K»B''^iw''tu^°i«S*^?^  i>tHTiBr'.CrtiBetC-iclopeiil«,  Vol.XXIX.  Spm 

mail,  al  dlilanl  piriixla,  «iiii[«r«d  ^th  mora  luiini  p^,^  addmMd  hv  a  Filhar  to  Wa  ChU.tl»o  ,  "ill 

Smi  an  W*^' mImw"  M«  K  "  fVd  f?  S  miBaaf  f  "K"  V"  "**  ""^  "'•  P"*""™"-    Br ''"^ 

Alt  va  Fall  ,<i!  fV^riT  m  Willi.— vaoxa  Bland.  '»■  Raeapda  of  a  Gnd  Mas'a  lilt.    Brlli'Ri^. 

^■riS^^UuTlhar^  nta/ET  nlta^aa  ^TdMla  „Uiiinli'Htain''arngh  all  Asm,  froni  ibi  Fhs 

»ariadi«t1».    Ha  has  abaamd.  tku  tin  watlr  to  Ur*  ^Hnlaa  of  I  Sillsar,  10  A.  D.  ia».  BjT.  Impmi- 

Tall  of  Nio  Plana,  In  ibi  BuUk  otHanlip.  mr  11m  Lam  or  Cbrk,  beina  a  toiaplaia  Dik«i  of 

Sinluliiiin.  Kaot.  and  la  lUHTHMa  olhai   plaaia,  an  OHFraoHaoonniBadiii  ilnNavTcauniiaL  Bi 

liaa  ilmoit  imiriablj  bian  of  Am  itaaUu  dapikiiar  Jsaqih  Torabull.  A.  B, 

abau  £■  AoTtait  dnr.'  Ha  kaa  ilao  wduS,  Oat  tha  e(  Niir  Ynit. 

Ticidar  itatacaad  wiIb(  dT  Ika  naiiia  doaa  ool  d*-  A  PnoUaal  Eanr  on  Entira  SaiieiiicitlHi.  Br 

■Md«  AiialaiiiltkoifhtknfcanaaB*  lataaoH  A.  W,,Bonah. 

» pTOdwniiff a iraalar raa     AiHKhar iDtaraaUDV i>o><  Val»'a  CIbkiciI   labranr,    ISo.  XXVIJI,  ud 

Hon  af  tUa  fnllBiaali'a  DbatTTatuna,  canaiHa  of  Ik*  XX I X. ,  eaeoplatlnr  PJuurcb>  Uvea. 

haiibl  or  th*  Bprlag-lHid*  itwialfaa  laid  oliki  aaa,  A  D<aiii^>ilgu  of  a  Hhiinilai'  Ahariaiaal  Ran  libb 

„     .       ^    ,    .„               .„             ,     .  ,       ^-      ,  balooi  la  India.    Bt  Caputs  Hlair  tlaikoHh  On. 

(iT^D?  W?£b  ^uTiTMutit"  i'JlitfulNl^^  .''j.EogratlBioffeobartRiilia*,  fbitbaiUiinM 

"nal^'hw""!  b'  l''uc5lltir?(hln*"io'R™rf™  B^D  '"w™"'/"'  'I"  ^^''  "^  •*•'  ^"^ 

odd  cuiioma  of  tho  Turin,  wbloh  ihafr  oontaet  wlifc  Iba  anbi[ii'd'eODd?ding^iri!li4oi 

EnroliEani  bai  npl  yu  chaniKl,   Uiat  aujatnunr  Prayer.  Ibo  Cbrllllan%   Rolief  In  Tloobli;lKl 

inay  BBiar  •  J""  •  iwtdan.tnd  ait  "  ™°='>  ai^  conraa.   Br  Ednrd  Sieao.,  iBmo. 

■Ill & tl* MWd^'lffl^^ itlMMBHt mr,  i4^Uft.''3iSo. "''"''''  ^  ^°°'*'  ''"'■°°  ^^**' 

^noted  br  'Dr.  Haorr.  wa  Inn  prleaa  sf  tarian*  llihinanu  tolilluflraie  tba  Poaliul  Wnrbi  of  lai 

•Riclaa  laBsfland  In  tha  ralfa  or  EUiantd,  about  BTrnn. 

Angal-tfiaiu;.! 


EmhiiiDt  Mlnlalan  in  Iba  CoDUakliili,  Bio,  Vol 
[ii,ii.ut.;acDv,Di.xa.ia>wuM,u.)vaa.i  -I"  <^  Prat. 

SJ.;  a  (0*1,  «td,  Angal  fli,iti ;  a  Po™.    B7  J ,  R.  Wood. 

""  '  ■  in  In  Har  Mljaair,  IliB  SI 

Just  PMilhtd.  Lailn  anlbon.     By  J,  HoiboHiau'FR  A  "  ° 

PiitXXXVII.of  tha  Nation*!  Poitnll  OitkTr,         A  TalaofTorlei ;  wiih  Wood-;uu.    Ky  Ssyao- 

oTilia  Braaantlur^maMlnli 
go.  IV.  SondaT  Srholar' 

An"'J»/rln«  of  SjmjiaihVTo  pBmit*  li*»*Tad  «f      -- — . .    -...  —  ,._„ 

Mialr  Cblldrm.  and  10  othtra  undar  Aaietlei.         7      Bj-t.  H  J.  Kou'i  fj'tur  in  iba 

S.rlMo'f°Lell«S  lo°'K'EliTo7of  Ihe  World"  Nw       Am.llJ'|^A')B,''°'*"°"''"^' 


Thi  HiiloTy  o/TUfa'a,   and  nn  Ealalillilud  Cbarib 


mllb.  and   Ib*  Soaiaea^       Cxiin  ..roar  Nlilonal  ridri 
.— ..,,  — . J  aod  an  Appandll.    Bf  The  Injniilcf    and    IdihIE 


\$^.A^ 
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EMOia  OF  TH^  VENERABLE  ARCHDEACON  NARES,  31. A.  F.  R.S.  F.S.A. 
V.P.  B.S.L.  ARCHDEACON  OF-  STAFFORD,  CANON  RESIDENTIARY  OF 
LlCH7lEl«I>y  AND    RECTOR  OF    ALLUALLOWS,    LONDON    WALL.. 

(With  a  Portrait.) 

titles  and  marks  of  honorary  distinction  could  confer  lasting  fame,  the 
bject  of  this  memoir  is  sure  of  immortality.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
3re  visionary  and  evanescent,  than  such  appendages  of  mortal  greatness, 
len  unaccompanied  with  those  virtues,  and  that  personal  merit,  of  which 
is  presumed  they  are  the  evidences  and  the  reward.  On  occasions  like 
ese,  tbeyonly  mock  the  individual  whom  they  were  intended  to  honour, 
id,  after  the  glare  of  the  moment  has  subsided,  remain  to  reproach  his 
emory  -with -a  catalogue  of  excellences  which  he  did  not  possess. 
Essentially  different,  however,  is  the  case,  when  these  insignia  of 
monrable  merit  are  associated  with  splendid  talents,  extensive  learning, 
id  literary  acquirements,  devoted  to  scientific  research,  and  consecrated 
f  the  imperishable  emanations  of  moral  worth.  Under  such  circum- 
anceSy  tSiey  stimulate  to  honest  emulation ;  and,  while  crowning  with 
urels  successful  industry,  and  arduous  competition  for  fame,  derive  new 
istre  from  the  candidate  on  whom  they  are  conferred. 
There  are  few  individuals  to  whom  these  latter  remarks  can  be  more 
istly  referred,  than  to  thie  subject  of  this  memoir ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
lat  this  very  circumstance  renders  those  materials  scanty,  through  which 
life  of  utility  might  be  illustrated  with  advantage  to  mankind.  Devoted 
»  abstract  researches  and  peaceful  avocations,  the  time  of  the  scholar  is 
>ent  in  privacy  and  concealment.  His  mind  operates  in  retitement,  but 
s  movements  are  unobserved ;  and  it  is  only  m  distant  results,  that  we 
:am  the  nature  of  its  silent  employment.  The  information,  however, 
3mes  too  late  for  us  to  trace  its  course,  or  observe  the  expedients  by 
hich  the  difficulties  were  surmounted,  that,  during  the  march  of  intellect, 
bstructed  its  progress.  Hence,  while  the  forward,  the  presuming,  the 
[amorous,  the  noisy,  and  the  vain,  furnish,  by  their  ambition,  employment 
>r  every  pen  and  every  tongue,  it  is  the  fate  of  the  unostentatious,  the 
ise,  and  the  modest,  to  become  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  in  ^com- 
arative  obscurity,  and  to  pass  through  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
lortal  career  in  the  silence  of  unobserved  seclusion. 
The  life  of  an  author  is  in  general  monotonous.  His  study  encircles 
im  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  time.  He  lives  chiefly  in  his  works ; 
3d  a  few  facts  and  incidents  beyond  this  circumscribed  sphere,  are  nearly 
1  that  can  be  found,  to  reward  the  inquiries  of  the  biographer.  On  the 
resent  occasion  all  the  available  sources  of  information  have  been  care- 
illy  explored ;  and  the  materials  which  they  have  furnished,  we  now  pro- 
ved to  lay  before  the  reader. 
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Robert  Nares,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  at  York,  on  the 
9th  of  June,  1753.  His  father,  Dr.  James  Nares,  a  distinguished  com- 
poser and  teacher  of  music,  was  for  many  years  organist  to  George  II.  and 
George  III.  This  gentleman  died  in  February  1783,  leaving  several 
relatives  in  exalted  stations,  on  the  bench,  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  fields  of 
intellect  and  science. 

Thus  honourably  and  variously  connected,  Robert  Nares  began  life 
under  circumstances  every  way  calculated  to  stimulate  his  exertions,  and 
reward  his  assiduity. 

At  a  suitable  period,  Mr.  Nares  was  placed  at  Westminster  school,  and 
became  king*s  scholar  at  the  head  of  his  election  in  1767,  when  only  four- 
teen years  of  age«  Pursuing  his  studies  with  unwearied  application,  and 
correspondent  success,  in  1771  he  was  elected  to  the  studentship  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  In  1775,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  and  in  1778  that  of 
M.  A. ;  about  which  time  he  entered  into  holy  orders. 

Having  attracted  notice  by  his  learning,  and  exemplary  conduct,  he  was 
selected  in  1779,  by  the  late  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  to  be  the  tutor 
of  his  two  sons,  the  present  baronet,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Williams 
Wynn.  In  consequence  of  this  appointment,  he  went  to  reside  with  the 
family  at  their  splendid  mansion  of  Wynnstay,  paying  occasional  visits  to 
London,  and  cultivating  light  and  elegant  literature,  as  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity afforded  intervals  between  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  a  rigid 
attention  to  classical  and  scientific  learning.  In  this  situation  Mr.  Nares 
remained  until  1783,  during  which  period  he  became  known  to  the  public 
and  to. fame,  by  an  "Essay  on  the  Denvon  or  Divination  of  Socrates," 
and  in  1784  by  a  work  on  the  "Elements  of  Orthoepy."  His  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Bayley,  Esq.,  of  ChelmsfwiJ, 
took  place  during  this  latter  year;  but  on  that  which  followed,  his  connu- 
bial happiness  received  a  fatal  blow,  by  the  death  of  this  amiable  lady,  in 
giving  birth  to  an  infant. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Nares,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  interrupted  for 
a  season  his  close  connexion  with  the  family  of  Wynn.  The  ties  of  friend- 
ship, however,  remained  unbroken^  since,  from  1786  to  1788,  he  superin- 
tended the  education  of  his  pupils,  while  they  were  at  Westminster  School, 
for  at  this  time  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis,  as  assistant  preacher 
at  Berkeley  chapel. 

In  the  mean  while,  his  college,  Christ  Church,  in  1782,  presented  him 
with  the  small  living  of  East  Mauduit,  in  Northamptonshire  ;  and  this  was 
followed  in  the  same  year  by  that  of  Doddington,  in  the  same  county,  and 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1787,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  in  October  of  the  ensuing 
year,  assistant  preacher  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

In  this  latter  situation,  Mr.  Nares  remained  fifleen  years,  and  while 
giving  entire  satisfaction  to  his  enlightened  and  learned  auditory  by  his 
strong  reasoning  powers,  and  the  depth  of  his  erudition,  he  fonned  many 
valuable  friendships,  which  accompanied  him  through  life. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Nares  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  I},oyal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  also  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British  Museum.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  chosen  Librarian  for  the  manuscript  department,  where 
he  remained  twelve  years,  and  prepared  the  third  volume  of  the  Harleian 
Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Record  Commission,  by  which  it  was  given 
to  the  world. 

In  1794,  Mr.  Nares  was  deprived  of  his  second  wife.  This  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles   Fleetwood,  Esq.,  of  London.      They  had  not 
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been  united  more  than  one  year,  before  she  was  taken  from  him  by 
death,  af^er  having  given  birth  to  a  son,  who  survived  his  pfarent  only  a 
few  weeks. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Nares  was  presented,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lougb- 
borough,  to  the  rectory  of  Dalbury,  near  Derby  ;  and,  in  1798,  to  that  of 
Sharnford,  in  Leicestershire.  This,  however,  he  held  for  only  a  short  period, 
being  within  about  six  months  collated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  Com- 
wallis,  to  a  canonry  residentiary  in  the  cathedral  of  that  diocese.  In  the 
same  year  Bishop  Porteus,  of  London,  gave  him  the  small  prebend  of  Isling- 
ton, in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  In  February  1799,  he  was  nominated  to 
preach  the  Warburton  Lecture  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  ;  and  in  1800  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafibrd.  During  this 
year  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  many  years  head- 
master of  Westminster  School.  This  lady,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of 
domestic  felicity,  still  survives,  to  lament  his  death. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Nares  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in 
1805,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Eldon,  without  solicitation  or  interest,  pre- 
sented him  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  whither  he  soon  after- 
wards went  to  reside,  having  resigned  the  vicarage  of  East  Mauduit,  his 
titaation  at  the  British  Museum,  and  other  appointments  which  might  have 
mterfered  with  this  purpose.  Here,  at  this  vicarage,  he  teok  up  his  abode 
vntil  the  year  1818,  and  during  his  residence,  rendered  very  essential 
lervice  to  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  establishment  of  the  national  school, 
and  the  active  promotion  of  measures^calculated  to  benefit  the  community. 

During  the  last-mentioned  year,  being  desirous  of  returning  to  the  metro- 
polis, that  he  might  associate  with  persons  suited  to  his  literary  tastes  and 
habits,  he  obtained  permission  to  exchange  his  vicarage  for  that  of  Allhal- 
bws,  London-wall,  which  was  at  that  time  vacant.  To  the  duties  of  this 
darge  he  regularly  attended  in  person,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
until  within  about  three  weeks  of  his  death,  which  took  place  about  two 
years  since.  His  absence  rarely  amounted  to  more  than  three  months 
annually,  two  of  which  he  generally  spent  at  his  residence  in  Lichfield. 

That  Archdeacon  Nares  did  not  spend  his  hours  in  idleness,  the  following 
lilt  of  his  numerous  publications  will  satisfactorily  evince  : — 

1.  Periodical  Essays,  1781. 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  Demon  or  Divination  of  Socrates,  1782. 

3.  Elements  of  Orthoepy,  including  pronunciation,  accent,  and  quantity, 
8fO.,  1784. 

4.  Remarks  on  the  Ballet  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  with  some  Account  of 
Ae  Pantomime  of  the  Ancients,  12mo.,  1788. 

6,  Principles  of  Government  deduced  from  Reason,  8vo.  1792. 

6.  An  Abridgment  of  the  same,  with  a  new  Introduction,  8vo.,  1793. 

7.  Man's  best  Right,  a  serious  Appeal  in  the  name  of  Religion,  8vo.,  1793. 

8.  Discourses  preached  before  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  8vo., 
1794. 

9.  A  Thanksgiving  for  Plenty,  and  a  Warning  against  Avarice,  a  Sermon, 
1801. 

10.  The  Benefit  of  Wisdom,  and  the  Evils  of  Sin,  a  Sermon,  8yo.,  1803. 

11.  A  Connected  and  Chronological  View  of  the  Prophecies  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  twelve  Sermons,  8vo.,  1806. 

12.  Essays,  and  Occasional  Compositions,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1810. 

13.  Protestantism  a  Blessing  to  Britain,  a  Fast  Sermon,  1810. 

14.  On  the  Influence  of  Sectaries,  and  the  Stability  of  the  Church,  a 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Stafford,  4to.|»1812v 
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15.  The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  by  a  Comparative 
View  of  their  Histories,  12mo.,  1816. 

16.  A  Glossary,  or  Collection  pf  Words,  Phrases,  Names,  and  Allusions 
to  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c.,  occurring  in  English  Authors,  4to.,  1822. 

17.  A  Volume  of  Sermons  on  Faith,  and  other  Subjects,  8vo.,  1825. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Nares  assisted  in  the  completion  of 
Bridges'  History  of  Northamptonshire,  and  wrote  the  prefigure  for  that  work. 
He  also  wrote  several  occasional  pamphlets,  well  calculated  to  check  the 
torrent  of  revolution  and  infidelity,  which  at  the  time  threatened  to  involve 
the  nation  in  ruin. 

With  an  eye  to  the  same  object,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Beloe,  he  com- 
menced in  1793,  the  "British  Critic,"  a  review,  which  for  a  long  season 
had  a  considerable  influence  on  politics  and  literature.  Of  this  periodical^ 
the  editorship  was  entrusted  to  the  judgment,  sagacity,  learning,  and 
acuteness  of  Mr.  Nares ;  and  the  vigour  and  perseverance  with  which  it 
was  conducted  through  difficult  and  dangerous  times,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  elucidation.  To  each  of  the  half-yearly  volumes,  was  prefixed 
a  preface,  always  written  by  Mr.  Nares,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the 
leading  features  that  appeared  in  letters  within  the  given  period.  With 
this  work  he  proceeded  till  the  end  of  the  forty-secotod  volume,  and  then 
consigned  the  management  to  others. 

An  edition  of  Dr.  Purdy's  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism,  may  also 
be  added  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Nares.  To  this  he  prefixed  a  biographical 
preface,  giving  some  account  of  the  author,  and  of  his  two  friends,  the 
Rev.  T.  Butler,  and  Lawson  Huddleston,  Esq.  men  of  distinguished  worth 
and  talent. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  established  by  his 
late  Majesty  George  IV.  Mr.  Nares  took  an  active  part,  and  in  forming 
its  rules,  selecting  the  most  suitable  individuals  to  enjoy  the  royal  bounty, 
and  the  honours  of  the  Society,  his  exertions  appear  m  a  highly  favourable 
light.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  he  surmounted  with  triumph ; 
and  discharged  with  fidelity,  the  duties  which  the  arduous  task  entailed. 
In  transacting  the  various  concerns  belonging  to  this  institution,  the  prin- 
cipal management  was  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  among 
all  his  assistants,  had  no  coadjutor  who  rendered  him  efficient  service  equal 
to  Mr.  Nares.  It  was,  therefore,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  his  diligence, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  valuable  services,  that  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President  in  1823.  In  all  its  councils  and  proceedings,  he  took  a  warm 
interest  during  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  ;  and  contributed  to  the  first 
volume  of  its  Transactions,  an  interesting  paper,  entitled,  "  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  Palimpsest  (or  Rescript) 
Manuscripts." 

The  late  Dr.  Vincent,  the  learned  dean  of  Westminster,  always  spoke  of 
Mr.  Nares  as  a  profound  scholar,  and  a  most  able  critic ;  yet  unassuming 
amidst  his  great  acquirements,  and  wholly  destitute  of- pedantry  and  osten- 
tation. In  private  and  domestic  life,  his  manners  were  vivacious  ^ret 
simple;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  his  innate  modesty  prevented  him 
from  attaining  a  higher  ecclesiastical  distinction  than  thsLt  to  which  he  was 
preferred.  With  these  estimable  qualities,  we  feel  no  surprise  at  hearing, 
that  *'  his  intimacy  was  zealously  courted,  and  that  he  ranked  among  his 
most  constant  friends,  a  number  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  times  which  he 
himself  lived  to  adorn." 

For  many  particulars  included  in  this  memoir,  we  acknowledge  our 
obligations  to  Part  XX.  of  Fisher  and  Co/s  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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;  dead,"  said  Macy,  as  she  bent 
1,  the  tender  tears  fsdiing  fast  upon 
ess  cocpse  beneath  her :  '<  oh  !  if 
but  come  out  a  little  sooner,  we 
ertiaps  have  saved  his  life/' 
ire  is  hope  still,"  said  her  father, 
le  head  from  the  ground ;  *'  run, 
iDy  and  bring  assistance  as  quickly 
an."  The  tender  girl  made  off  as 
iie  was  able ;  while  the  good  Sa- 
endeavoured  to  staunch  the  blood 
NPed  from  a  wound  in  the  side  of 
!rer. 

i  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  thick 
snsive  woods  of  Canada,  that  Mary 
fisLther  lived.  They  had  just  settled 
>  their  evening  meal,  when  they 
aimed  by  the  unwonted  sound  of 
i :  her  father  went  to  the  door  of 
ue,  to  listen  :  he  thought  he  heard 
shriek ;  it  was  sufficient :  he  re- 
equipped  himself,  and,  taking  a 
iioss  in  his  hand,  he  set  out,  fol* 
y  Mary,  in  the  direction  in  which 
ud  the  sound :  they  had  hardly 
d  one  hundred  yards  into  the  wood, 
e^  heard  a  deep  groan,  and,  a  little 
ngfat  of  the  narrow  pathway,  they 
nan  weltering  in  his  blood  :  and 
I  then  uttering  a  feeble  moan,  that 
to  be  the  last  ebbing  of  vitality. 
i  Mary  ran  to  fetch  assistance,  her 
ifted  up  the  poor  victim,  and,  un. 
is  clothes,  discovered  that  the  ball 
vred  his  right  side,  just  above  the 
and  the  blood  flowing  copiously 
e  wound,  had  literally  soaked  the 
beneath  :  there  was,  however,  still  a 
dlse  :  and  when  they  had  removed 
n  the  spot,  by  the  assistance  of  two 
9. "who  lived  in  a  small  hut  near 
ttage,  and  worked  for  them,  they 
ti  upon  a  couch  in  their  parlour; 
ring  succeeded  in  stopping  the  flow 
iy  there  seemed  some  hope  of  his 
I  recovery, 

watched  by  his  side  the  whole  of 
It;  and  though  he  often  groaned 
he  continued  still  insensible.  Uow- 
k?ing  forced  down  his  throat  some 
iquor  that  Mary  had  prepared,  he 
•o  much  as  to  open  his  eyes ;  but 
weak  to  speak  :  he  made  signs  for 


something  to  drink.  When  his  wants  had 
been  supplied,  he  fell  asleep,  and  awoke 
after  a  long  rest,  very  much  refireshed.  In 
a  short  time  he  appeared  out  of  immediate 
danger;  and  they  then  learned  firom  him 
the  attempt  that  had  been  made  upon 
his  life. 

'<My  name,"  said  he,  ''is,  Allan  Ma- 
culloch." "  Allan  Maculloch  ?"  exclaimed 
his  host,  with  an  emotion  in  his  counte- 
nance which  he  strove  to  conceal.  His 
guest  did  not  seem  to  have  observed  it, 
and  he  soon  recovered  his  equanimity. 
"  Yes,"  said  the  other :"  Allan  Maculloch! 
and  a  bad  name  it  is,  too ;  if  the  possessor 
of  it  by  one  of  the  most  wicked  wretches 
on  earth,  can  make  it  so.  Trouble,  that  I 
well  deserved,  drove  me,  with  a  small  sum 
of  money  in  my  possession,  to  take  shelter 
with  many  others  in  this  country  :  and  be- 
fore I  had  landed  three  days,  I  fell  into 
company  with  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Williams,  who  invited  me,  to  accompany 
him  in  search  of  employment,  and  I  had 
reached  this  place  in  his  company,  when^ 
suddenly  turning  upon  me,  he  demanded 
all  my  money.  I  refused  him,  and  he 
threatened  to  take  away  my  life;  at  the 
same  time  pulling  from  his  pocket  a  small 
pistol.  I  made  a  spring  at  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  seize  the  hand  that  held  it : 
but  he  was  too  sharp  for  me,  and,  retiring 
three  paces,  he  fired,  and  I  fell.  I  remem- 
ber nothing  more,  till  I  found  myself  upon 
the  couch  in  your  house.  How  shall  I 
repay  you  the  kindness  which  you  have 
shown  me  ?  In  what  manner  can  I  repay 
you  for  my  life  ?  Poor  as  I  am,  I  fear  I 
must  be  infinitely  your  debtor,  till  I  shall 
be  able  to  render  a  similar  service  to  you." 
His  hospitable  entertainer  declared  that  he 
required  no  recompense;  that  his  maxim 
was,  to  "  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again ;"  and  added,  that  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  would  neither  suffer  him 
to  take  away  the  life  of  another,  nor  let  any 
one  perish  when  it  was  in  his  power  to 
preserve  him.  Here  Allan  sighed  very 
deeply. 

In  about  six  weeks  he  was  so  far  reco* 
vered  as  to  be  able  to  walk  well  without 
assistance;  and  he  determined,  unless  his 
services  as  a  labourer  could  be  useful  to 
his  benefactor,  to  leave  him,  and  wait  for 
some  other  opportunity  of  showing  his  gra- 
titude.— Mary's  father  was  one  who  feared 
God.  He  had  seen  much  affliction  in  his 
younger  days,  for  he  was  now  about  forty 
years  old,  though  early  sorrow  had  written 
many  wrinkles  upon  his  forehead.  The 
loss  of  all  that  was  dear  to  him  in  his  na- 
tive country,  had  driven  him  into  an 
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lum  in  the  colonies,  to  which  he  had  fled 
with  his  young  daughter :  their  residence 
here  had  been  a  very  peaceful  one ;  Mary 
knew  no  temporal  joys  beyond  the  pleasing 
of  her  Ikther;  and  no  temporal  sorrows 
beyond  his  frown :  and  he,  though  early 
woe  had  chilled  his  affections,  felt  that  he 
lived  only  for  his  'Mary.  Both  set  their 
hearts  upon  the  eternal  joys  which  await 
tlie  redeemed,  in  a  city  which  hath  foun. 
dations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  Grod  : 
and  both  lived  in  earnest  expectation  of 
that  time  when  be  should  be  pleased  to 
call  them  thereto. 

Few  incidents  had  diversified  their  resi- 
dence here  :  they  seldom  saw  the  faces  of 
men,  beyond  those  of  their  own  household, 
and  now  and  then  a  stray  Indian  ;  or  a 
neighbouring  settler  perhaps  came,  to  share 
their  hospitality,  while  on  his  way  to  Que- 
bec :  otherwise  they  lived  quite  alone ;  and 
this  event,  together  with  its  results,  was  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  that  had 
occurred  during  a  residence  of  fifteen  years. 

Mary's  father  had  a  whim,  (and  who 
has  not  some  whim  or  other?)  since  he 
had  lefl  the  land  of  his  nativity,  his  own 
name  had  never  crossed  his  lips ;  even 
Mary  had  not  heard  it ;  and  the  designa- 
tion  by  which  he  was  known  among  his 
neighbours  was,  "  the  new  settler,"  which, 
however  inapplicable  now,  he  still  retained. 

This  warm-hearted  and  worthy  man 
pressed  his  guest  very  much  to  stay ;  but 
afler  a  residence  of  three  months,  finding 
that  he  was  rather  a  burden  than  otherwise 
to  his  benefactor,  he  fixed  the  day  for  his 
departure.  During  his  sojourn,  he  had 
given  ample  proof  that  his  heart  was  as  yet 
a  heart  of  stone.  His  host  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  his  illness  to  converse  much 
with  him  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
laboured  hai-d  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  eter. 
nal  city  :  but  he  remained  callous.  There 
was  one  thing  that  made  a  very  deep  im- 
pression upon  him,  and  that  was,  the  exem- 
plary life  which  these  two  Christians  led  : 
shut  out  from  converse  with  the  world,  they 
came  out  of  it  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter ;  they  lived  Jor  God,  and  therefore 
with  God.  Oh  !  fiiat  is  indeed  a  blessed 
life ;  no  trial  can  then,  to  real  Christians, 
seem  grievous ;  no  sorrows  can  then  bow 
down  their  heart ;  none  can  make  them  afraid ; 
no  evil  finally  hurt  them,  "  for  they  shall 
be  mine,''  saith  the  Lord,  <'  in  the  day  when 
I  make  up  my  jewels." 

Allan  often  wondered  whence  it  arose 
that  they  were  always  happy,  while  that 
sensation  was  a  stranger  to  his  bosom : 
and  if  these  feelings  were  of  short  duration, 
they  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  at 


least  prepared  the  ground  of  his  heart  for 
the  reception  of  the  gospel. 

But  the  time  came  when- be  had  deter- 
mined to  depart.  There  was  one  appa- 
rently insurmountable  obstacle ;  he  had  no 
money.  Mary's  father  had  scraped  toge- 
ther a  few  pounds,  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  keep,  as  a  means  of  support  in 
scarcity  or  illness.  Here  was,  however,  a 
fellow-creature  in  need  of  it ;  and  without 
hesitation  he  consigned  it  to  him,  knowing 
that  "the  Lord  will  provide." 

Mary  had  been  preparing  him  a  few 
articles  of  clothing,  against  his  departure; 
and  thus,  having  equipped  him  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  they  sent  him  forth.  Mary's 
fsither  accompanied  him  by  his  own  request 
for  a  few  miles  of  the  way ;  and  they  sooo 
fell  into  conversation.  Allan  began  by 
blessing  his  benefactor  ibr  all  his  kind- 
nesses ;  and  assured  him,  that  if  ever  it 
was  in  his  power  to  oblige  him,  no  diffi- 
culty on  eartn  should  daunt  him. 

'*  It  is  quite  in  your  power  now,''  said 
the  other :  "  I  will  consider  all  your  obli- 
gations fiiUy  cancelled,  if  only  you  will 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  and  be 
saved." 

"  Ah !"  answered  he,  **  you  have  asked 
a  hard  thing :  I  have  been  every  thing  that 
is  execrable,  from  my  youth  up  till  now  i 
my  first  great  deed  of  wickedness,  alasl 
was  my  worst ;  and  that  so  horrible,  that 
at  this  day  I  shudder  to  think  of  it.  Hear 
my  relation ;  and  great  will  be  yoor  for- 
bearance, if  afler  it  you  do  not  cune  me 
from  the  earth. 

"  I  am  a  native  of  Argyleshire,  in  Scot' 
land  :  my  father  was  a  small  farmer,  and 
at  his  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  I  suc- 
ceeded to  the  possession  of  his  fenn. 
Soon  after  this,  I  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
woman,  who  possessed  every  thing  that 
charms  the  heart  or  pleases  the  eye.  Oh ! 
my  aching  heart  blecKls  at  the  recollectiou; 
alas!  she  returned  not  my  love,  but 
avowed  a  preference  for  a  near  neighbour 
of  mine,  whose  name  was  Robert  Madeod; 
and,  burning  with  disdain,  I  left  her,  and 
soon  she  was  married  to  ray  rival.  I  could 
not  divest  myself  of  a  feeling  of  love ;  but 
in  me  it  almost  amounted  to  madness:  the 
feeling  grew  upon  me,  till,  upon  the  men- 
tion of  her  name,  I  gnashed  my  teeth  with 
rage.  In  two  years  she  had  two  fine  cbil* 
dren — a  son,  and  a  daughter;  and  eni^ 
mingled  with  my  frenzied  love,  or  nithef 
hate.  One  night,  about  this  time,  I  lay 
upon  my  bed,  unable  to  sleep :  I  thought 
of  my  rejected  love,  and  rage  began  to 
thicken  in  my  breast.  The  fiend  who  is 
always  ready  to  prompt  us  to  ill,  whbpered 
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ear  a  plan  of  revenge.  I  arose, 
1  myself;  and  sallying  forth,  I 
1  the  farm-house  in  which  my  rival 
;  the  night  was  dark ;  but  there  was 
[  wind,  and  all  was  still  but  that, 
lained  a  short  ladder,  and  set  fire 

roof:  and  presently  I  heard  the 
8  of  the  rousing  inmates.  The  first 
>pea^  was  my  former  love,  with 
kby  in  her  arms :  she  screamed  on 
-me ;  and  I  drew  a  pistol  from  my 
nd  fired.    The  ball  entered  her  right 

(just  where  I  received  my  own 
;)  she  fell,  and,  exclaiming,  **  Oh ! 
my  poor  babes,'* — she  expired. 
er  husband  followed  close  behind 
iding  in  his  hand  his  little  son.  In 
nzy  of  my  rage,  I  seized  hold  of  the 
at  babe,  and,  plunging  my  dirk  into 
BSty  threw  it  at  the  feet  of  the  ago- 
filler,  and,  smiling  on  him  in  mad- 
scorn,  I  turned  my  back,  and 
\^  away.  Returning  reason  shewed 
I  necessity  of  flight,  and,  crossing  the 
r  with  the  utmost  speed,  I  reached  a 
t.  Oh  I  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful 
rho  can  depict  ?  When  all  was  still, 
B  flcene  of  death  far  behind,  and  my 
30oled,  then  did  the  terrible  feeling, 
Bros  a  murderer,  press  upon  my  rea- 
U  it  seemed  to  reel  from  its  throne, 
was  a  voice  ringing  in  my  ears,  a 
'.  had  once  thought  more  tuneful  than 
npock,  sounding  in  nay  ears,  "  Oh ! 

my  poor  babes  I  They  were  the 
(urds  from  those   sweet   lips,    from 

even  in  death,  a  bitter  word  could 
ape  ;  and  they  haunted  me,  till  they 
go  drove  me  to  suicide.  I  embarked 
sud.a  ship  just  ready  to  sail,  and 
t  myself  happy  in  having  eluded  the 
*  Justice-  Fatigued  with  the  length 
mghty  I  fell  asleep  upon  the  floor  of 
bin.  I  had  a  dream  :  I  seemed  to 
nding  near  the  door  of  the  house 
I  had  committed  the  murder,  when 
ipcent  victim  appeared,  dressed  in  a 
J.  of  snowy  whiteness,  except  that 
the  right  side  there  was  a  streak  of 

which  seemed  to  be  of  so  pure  a 
,  that  it  hardly  stained  the  beauty  of 
rment. 

er  countenance  was  lovely,  beyond 
Mrer  of  language  to  express  :  and  her 
seemed  to  drop  as  honey  from  her 
«  she  uttered  them :  "  Allan,  you 
arried  me,  without  a  warning,  to  my 
leat  account;  but  I  am  happy 
ti  Him  who  died  for  me  :  oh  !  poor 

beware  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not, 
e  fire  that  is  not  quenched  T — ^There 

smile  inexpressibly  sweet  on  h^r 


countenance,  as  she  uttered  the  last  words : 
her  form  then  faded  away,  till  there  was 
only  a  gentle  light,  where  she  had  seemed 
to  stand  :  over  it  there  arose  a  thick  heavy 
cloud,  that  spread  with  great  rapidity  on 
all  sides,  till  it  became  utterly  dark ;  and 
the  sensation  in  my  dream  was  horrible! 
A  hideous  being,  whom  I  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  gaze  upon^  then  approached,  and 
threw  a  net  over  me :  he  gave  the  signal, 
and  four  of  his  slaves,  very  much  like  him- 
self, liiied  me  up,  and  hurried  me  with 
fearful  rapidity  down  a  steep  descent ;  tliey 
forced  me  onwards  till  I  could  discern  at 
a  distance,  a  red  glimmering  flame,  that 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  very  mouth  of 
hell.  I  gave  a  desperate  struggle,  in  hopes 
of  getting  free,  and  in  the  violent  effort  I 
awoke.  The  terror  I  was  in,  made  me 
scream  for  assistance :  several  persons 
came  running  down,  to  see  what  had 
happened ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  invent  a 
story  about  the  night.mare,  before  they 
were  satisfied.  But  from  that  time  I  have 
had  that  never-dying  worm  in  my  bosom  : 
I  have  felt  that  hot  flame  burning  in  my 
breast,  till  life  has  become  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  me  to  bear. 

"  When  I  reached  America,  I  found  ,a 
description  of  my  person  had  already  pre- 
ceded me,  and  my  name  was  execrated. 
1  had  landed  at  New  York,  but  I  embarked 
three  days  after  as  a  sailor,  in  a  ship  that 
was  sailing  to  the  South  Sea.  I  assumed 
the  name  of  John  Adams,  and  for  some 
time  I  escaped  notice ; .  but  I  went  by  the 
name  of  the  melancholy  man,  never  being 
able  to  shake  off  the  deep  feeling  of  guilt 
which  dung  to  me.  I  was  shipwrecked 
once,  and  was  saved  by  swimming  to  a 
desolate  island  with  two  others,  where  we 
had  nothing  to  eat  but  the  eggs  of  the  turtles, 
till  a  ship  touching  at  the  island  in  hopes  of 
finding  water,  took  us  off,  and  I  visited  the 
East  Indies.  Here  I  remained  several 
years,  and  obtained  a  small  post  under 
government,  and  amassed  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  I  embarked  in  a  mer- 
cantile speculation  :  the  ship  was  lost,  and 
I  was  reduced  to  poverty. 

'*  I  again  scraped  together  a  little  wealth, 
and  lost  it  again  in  a  similar  manner. 
About  a  year  afler  I  arrived  in  India,  I 
married  the  widow  of  a  seijeant,  who  had 
died  about  two  years  before ;  and  by  her  I 
had  two  children.  But  the  retribution  of 
God  became  manifest  now  :  the  first 
perished  by  an  accidental  blow  from 
an  elephant,  and  the  second  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  royal  tiger.  I  remembered 
the  murder  of  the  innocent  babe,  and 
writhed    under  a  sentence    of   which    I 
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could  not  deny  the  justice.  Calamities 
followed  in  quick  succession.  My  wife 
died;  I  lost  my  office;  the  little  remains 
of  my  property  melted  like  snow  before 
the  sun ;  and  I  left  India  as  I  entered  it, 
without  a  rupee  in  my  possession.  Thence 
I  went  to  England ;  but  not  daring  to 
stay  there,  I  soon  found  tlie  means  of 
setting  off  with  a  number  of  voluntary 
exiles  for  Canada,  and  arrived  as  I  before 
related. 

''  But  even  now  the  voice  of  blood  cries 
from  the  ground  against  me  :  that  warning 
dream,  **  Beware  of  the  worm  that  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched" — 
still  haunts  me  like  a  spectre,  and  points 
me  to  the  life  after  death  ;  reminds  me  of 
a  worm,  which,  though  it  shall  perpetually 
torment,  shall  never  destroy;  of  a  flame, 
which  shall  for  ever  bum,  but  never  con- 
sume :  and  I  have  had  a  fearful  foretaste  of 
those  horrors,  dark  as  hell :  I  have  felt  that 
loathing  of  life,  which  makes  me  cry  out, 
"  Oh  I  that  I  had  never  been  bom  !*'  I  feel, 
I  feel,  eternity  is  before  me ;  an  avenging 
God  is  above  me;  hell  is  beneath  me; 
and  torment  all  around  me :  oh  !  where 
can  I  fly,  to  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come ! 
My  life  is  but  a  slow  death  ;  and,  dreadful 
as  it  is,  I  can  look  for  no  relief  in  the  con. 
summation.  No ;  I  am  lost  for  ever — 
for  ever.  Shut  out  from  all  joy,  I  must 
eat  the  bread  of  sorrow,  drink  the  waters 
of  bitterness,  and  lie  to  rest  upon  a  bed 
of  thorns,  till  hell  shall  fill  up  the  cup  of 
my  everlastmg  woe :  oh  I  the  horrors  of  sin, 
who  can  express  I*' 

His  companion  endeavoured  to  still  the 
agitation  of  his  mind,  by  pointing  to  the 
Saviour  of  sinners ;  and  though  he  could 
not  think  of  mercy  for  such  a  wretch  as 
himself,  it  quieted  the  ravings  of  his  wan- 
dering fancy ;  and  he  listened  calmly,  while 
his  kind  friend  explained  the  all-sufficiency 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  receive  all  that  would  come  unto 
him,  even  murderers ;  and  his  conversation 
evidently  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  poor  sinner,  who  seemed  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  lake  of  everlasting  wo. 

They  had  advanced  above  two  miles 
from  the  habitation,  when  Allan  turned  to 
bid  his  friend  adieu.  Mary's  father  knelt 
down  upon  the  sod,  and  Allan  Maculloch 
knelt  down  beside  him;  and  the  former, 
with  streaming  eyes,  besought  their  hea- 
venly Father  to  vouchsafe  pardon  and 
peace  to  the  poor  murderer ;  and  while  he 
prayed,  "  comfort  came  down,  the  trem- 
bling wretch  to  raise ;"  the  Holy  Spirit 
beamed  upon  his  heart  in  one  bright  efful- 
gence ;  and  now  he  clung  as  fondly  to  the 


name  of  his  Saviour,  as  he  had  before  m 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul  rejected  it.  They 
arose  from  their  knees:  Mary's  &therb&* 
stowed  a  fervent  blessing  apoD  th^  paitiog 
penitent,  and  Allan  grasped  with  oobvuI- 
sive  emotion  the  hand  of  hit  beadactor. 
*^To  whom  am  I  indited  for,"— he 
stopped :  for  words  were  not  made  to 
express  a  hope  so  sublime  as  that  which 
had  now  sprang  up  in  his  breast.  Pressbg 
to  his  bosom  the  hand  which  he  held, 
<<To  whom,"  said  he,  <<  am  I  indebted  T 
''To  Robert  Macleod,'' — said  the  other!  : 
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Labour,  the  ofl&pring  of  Wunt,  and  the 
mother  of  Health  and  Contentment^  lived 
with  her  two  daughters  in  a  little  cottage 
by  the  side  of  a  hill,  at  a  great  distance 
from  town.  They  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  great,  and  had   kept  no  better 
company  than  the  neighbouring  villagers: 
but  having  a  desire  of  seeing  the  world, 
they  forsook  their  companions  and  habi- 
tations, and  determined  to  travel     Ld^ov^ 
went  soberly  along  the  road,  with  IkiM 
on  her  right  hand,  who,  by  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  her  conversation,   and   songs- of 
cheerfulness  and  joy,  softened  the  toils  of 
the  way ;  while  Contentment  went  smiliDg 
on  the  left,  supporting  the  steps  of  het 
mother,  and  by  her  perpetual  good  faamonr 
increasing  the  vivacity  of  her  sister.   In 
this  manner  they  travelled  over  forests,  and 
through  towns  and  villages,  till  at  last  they 
arriv^  at  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.   At 
their    entrance  into  the    great   city,  the 
mother  conjured  her  daughters  never  to 
lose  sight  of  her ;  for  it  was  the  wiH  of 
Jupiter,    she  said,    that  their  seporatioa 
should  be  attended  with  the  uiter  ruin  of 
all  three.    But  Health  was  of  too  gay  a 
disposition  to  regard  the  counsels  of  Xo- 
hour :  she  suffered  herself  to  be  debauched 
by  Intemperance,  and  at  last  died  in  the 
child-birth  of  Disease.      Contentment,  in 
the  absence  of  her  sister,  gave  herself  op 
to  the  enticements  of  Sloth,  and  was  never 
beard  of  after.    Labour,  in  the  mean  while, 
who  could  find  no  enjoyment  ia  solitude, 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Cm^lessaesi, 
and,  quarrelling  with  Industry,  went  among 
the  w^thy,  the  titled,  and  tlie  gay,  in  seardi 
of  her  daughters ;  but  meeting  IHmippom^ 
ment  in  her  travels,  she  grew  weary,  and 
sat  down  to  mourn  over  her  misfoftuDe|« 
In  this  situation  she  was  seized  by  Xofl*- 
tude,  robbed  of  her  activity,  and  at  last  died 
in  misery. 

Preston  Brook,  1832.  S.S. 
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EiCARKS  ON  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

lature  of  the  Human  Mind,  the 
1  which  it  acts  upon  its  material 
9,  the  laws  of  their  union,  and 
uial  dependence  on  each  other, 
^8  dissertation  might  be  spared,  if 
were  not  more  anxious  to  build 
lan  to  discover  truth. 
person  is  conscious  that  he  is 
'  experiencing  pleasure  and  pain, 
ig  upon  surrounding  objects,  and 
Dg  the  vaurious  faculties  of  percep- 
nexkt,  and  memory ;  in  fact,  all  the 
and  powers  constituting  a  rational 
gent  being.  This  simple  conscious- 
entient  existence,  is  all  we  need 
urselves  about ;  and  whether  the 
or  laws  producing  this  individual 
less,  be  termed  material  or  spiri- 
aer  they  be  earthly  or  ethereal,  can- 
le  preceding  fundamental  truth ;  it 
ising  a  number  of  words  to  express, 
Gnequently  to  confuse,  the  simple 
soosciousness  and  existence. 
n  could  possibly  be  so  foolish  as 
»  dispute  whether  or  no  he  himself 
nd  of  existence.  The  most  complete 
lUSt  admit  some  kind  of  being; 
»ver  words  may  be  used,  the  idea 
lost,  or  extinguished,  that  we  live, 
od  think :  taking,  then,  this  simple 
i  basis  of  our  reasoning,  we  may 
oeed  to  consider  the  question — 
ve  shall  live,  feel,  and  think  in  a 
e  of  existence  ? 

t  human  reason,  unassisted  by  re- 
am attain  to  on  this  most  interest- 
i  is,  a  faint  and  shadowy  hope, 
may  be  some  mode  in  which  the 

principle  in  man  shall  survive 
r  elements  of  his  nature.  But  life 
xtality  are  only  fully  brought  to 
le  gospel. 

are,  however,  objections  brought 
B  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli- 
;h,  being  founded  on  principles  of 
ason,  sometimes  render  an  appeal 
restigations  of  philosophy  neces- 
!  full  elucidation  of  gospel  truth. 
long  been  the  aim  of  a  certain 
philosopherF,  to  discover  some 
Dciple"  in  man,  which  shall  ac- 

the  phenomena  of  mind  and 
,  without  reference  to  an  imraa- 
iciple;  but;  as  yet,  we  have  no 
Kmnt  of  this  vital  principle  than 
lation  affords,  namely,  that  God 
an- of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
became  a  living  soul."  AH  that 
ists  can  do  is,  to  accumulate  a 
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mass  of  facts  and  observations,  drawn  from 
the  operations  and  appearances  of  material 
nature ;  but  the  deepest  and  most  successful 
researches  only  bring  to  light  new  combi- 
nations of  cause  and  effect,  without  at  all 
elucidating  the  great  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  hidden  essence  whence 
thought  and  intelligence  emanate. 

It  is  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual 
principle  being  connected  with  the  human 
body,  that  all  the  faculties,  affections,  and 
powers,  constituting  rationality  and  con- 
sciousness, are  so  unvaryingly  connected 
with  certain  modifications  of  matter,  that 
we  cannot  conceive  the  existence  of  the 
former  independently  of  the  latter. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  would  remark,  that 
this  intimate  union  of  the  thinking  with  the 
material  principle,  is  what  must  result  from, 
and  is  in  perfect  accordance  with,  the  state- 
ment furnished  by  scripture,  of  the  creation 
of  man — made  of  material  elements,  and 
animated  by  the  breath  of  the  Deity.  We 
also  find  that  there  are  ascertained  agents  in 
nature,  equally  mysterious  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  human  mind. 

The  principle  of  gravitation,  by  which 
bodies  are  attracted  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  is  both  mysterious  and  invisible ; 
but  its  existence,  though  known  only  by  the 
effects  it  produces,  is  too  palpable  to  leave 
any  room  for  doubt.  The  extraordinary 
property  possessed  by  the  loadstone,  of 
pointing  towards  the  north,  is  as  much 
unconnected  with  the  primary  properties 
of  metal,  and  as  unaccountable  on  any 
principles  of  philosophy,  as  are  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind.  And  it  seems  a  no 
less  wonderful  phenomenon  in  nature,  that  a 
piece  of  iron  should  possess  the  power  of 
always  pointing  to  the  north,  than  that  the 
human  body  should  contain  an  agent  in- 
vested with  invisible  principles,  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  those  constituting  the  grosser 
elements  of  its  nature,  and  capable  of  a 
separate  existence.  The  analogy  will  ap- 
pear still  greater,  if  we  reflect  that  the  mag- 
netic principle  is  not  inherent  in  the  iron, 
but  communicated  to  it. 

It  is,  however,  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
ingenious  cavils  of  philosophers  to  say,  that 
He  who  first  called  this  wonderful  being, 
man,  into  existence,  and  endowtd  him  with 
the  faculties  and  powers  he  possesses,  can 
bestow  upon  the  elements  of  his  nature 
whatever  portion  of  duration  he  pleases; 
the  existence,  therefore,  of  an  immortal  prin- 
ciple in  man  is  neither  an  unnatural,  nor  an 
unreasonable  supposition;  how  much  soever 
the  discovery  of  its  essence  may  baflSe  the 
imperfect  powers  of  human  reason,  unas- 
sisted by  the  light  of  revelation.         S.  W. 
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"  Dabios  ifl  such  a  scmpuloas  good  man ; 

Yes— yon  may  catch  him  tripping  if  yoa  can. 

He  woald  not,  with  a\>eremptory  tone,  .  - 

Assert  the  nose  npon  his  foce  his  own ; 

With  hesitation  admirably  slow. 

He  humbly  hopes— presames— it  may  be  so." 

.  Cooper, 

Amongst  Sir  Andrew  Wilmot's  acquaint- 
ances, for  he  could  hardly  be  called  a 
friend,  was  a  gentleman  named  Waverly ; 
a  person  whose  character  was  as  opposite 
to  the  baronet's  as  could  be  well  imagined. 
But  it  is  pretty  generally  known,  that  ac- 
quaintances, in  small  villages  at  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  are  necessarily 
restricted  in  number  and  quality.  On 
no  other  principle  could  the  intercourse 
between  Sir  Andrew  and  Mr.  Waverly 
have  been  accounted  for,  since  the  former 
was  overbearing  and  even  rude,  while  the 
latter  was  timid  and  cautious  to  a  ridiculous 
degree. 

Mr.  Waverly  was  the  youngest  son,  but 
the  only  survivor,  of  an  attorney  who  had 
realized  considerable  property  by  "the  glo- 
rious uncertainty  of  the  law  :*'  a  gentle- 
man, it  must  be  confessed,  of  some  acute- 
ness,  but  who  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
plead  on  the  wrong  as  well  as  the  right 
l^ide  of  the  question,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
which  had  the  real  preponderance  in  his 
estimation.  The  attorney  had  taken  some 
care  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  children 
the  importance  of  duly  weighing  arguments 
in  the  same  manner,  so  that  education  had 
infused^  as  it  were,  the  principle  of  doubt- 
ing or  scepticism,  on  almost  every  point. 
At  the  time  of  the  lawyer's  death,  which 
took  place  in  consequence  of  riding  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  rain,  and  neglect- 
ing to  change  his  clothes,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  the  only  one  who  remained 
of  this  family. 

Mr.  Waverly,  who  had  been  trained  up 
to  the  law,  upon  receiving  the  property  his 
father  had  acquired,  prudently  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  business,  and  determined  to 
retire  from  the  bustle  of  life.  Being  raised 
aho^re  want,  he  resolved  to  purchase  a  small 
estate,  and  to  live  secluded  from  the  world. 
With  this  intention,  he  had  married,  and 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  Andrew 
Wilmot,  vidiere,  at  the  time  of  our  sketch, 
he  hj(d  resided  nearly  thirty  years.  Soon 
after  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  some 
proposals  had  been  made  respecting  cre- 
ating him  a  magistrate ;  but  after  six 
months'  deliberation  upon  such  a  weighty 
question,  he  prudently  refused  the  honour. 
From  that  time  onward  he  had  passed 
"  *he  even  tenor  of  his  way/'  nothing  very 


remarkable  occurring,  if  we  may  except  a 
circumstance  that  was  once  the  subject  of 
village  gossip. 

Late  one  summer  evening,  as  he  t^ 
wandering  in  the  neighbourhood  according 
to  custom,   Mr.  Waverly  observed  at  a 
distance  an  attempt  at  burglary  on  a  lone 
house,  the  family  being  from  home.    After 
revolving  in  his  mind  whether  he  should  go 
in  propria  persond,  or  send  for  the  con- 
stable to  take  the  depredator  into  custody, 
he    prudently   resolved  upon    the    latter. 
The  thief  was  apprehended  near  the  vill^e 
with  stolen  property  in  his  possession.    As 
he  was  committed  to  the  county  gaol,  Mr. 
Waverly  was   called   upon   as  a  witness. 
But,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he 
then  began  to  express  some  doubts  whetfier, 
after  all,  the  prisoner  was  the  man  he  had 
seen  enter  the  house,   or  was  merely  an 
accessary  after  the  fact,  and  threw  npon 
the  whole  such  an  air  of  quibbling  and  Mn- 
tradiction,  that  the  life  of  the  prisoner  ^ 
saved. 

Mr.  Waverly  was  now  between  filty  and 
sixty,  and  had  been  known  for  years  as 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  village.  His 
hesitating  maimer  and  shuiBing  gait  bad 
been  the  amusement  of  its  inhabitants  fan 
a  considerable  period.  In  dry  and  fine 
weather  he  was  noticed  to  cany  a  laifge 
umbrella,  because  he  knew  the  variableness 
of  our  climate  better  than  the  generaKtyof 
persons,  and  it  wras  possible  that  it  miglit 
rain.  With  the  same  strain  of  argument, 
he  sometimes  left  his  umbreHa  at  home, 
since  no  one  could  tell  whether  it  would 
not  clear  up.  Always  vacillating  in  his 
opinions  and  notions,  his  mind  commonly 
retained  the  ideas  communicated  by  the 
last  persons  with  whom  he  chanced  to  con- 
verse, these  only  remaining  till  they  were 
effaced  by  the  next  succeeding  flux.  A 
personage  like  this,  it  must  be  confessed, 
could  find  no  better  emblem  for  himself 
than  the  weather-cock,  whose  motions  are 
capricious  as  the  wind. 

But  to  give  a  more  complete  sketch  of 
his  character,  we  will  introduce  him  on  a 
visit  to  Sir  Andrew  Wilmot.  The  baronet 
was  in  his  favourite  room,  which  he  bad 
fitted  up  as  a  museum  of  curiosities,  read-' 
ing  aloud  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  to  his 
sister.  Mr.  Waverly  was  anrKMinced ;  in  a 
few  moments  the  gentle  creaiking  of  his 
footsteps  forewarned  his  approach.  Sir 
Andrew  took  off  his  spectacles^  and,  placing 
them  in  the  book  he  had  been  reading,  rose 
to  welcome  his  visitor.  In  vi^albed  Mr. 
Waverly,  buttoned  up  to  his  chin,  thoogh 
it  was  a  warm  day  in  June,  his  legs  orna- 
mented with  a  pair  of  black  gafCers^  that 
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lUsans  concealed  his  white  stockings. 
1  morning,  Mr.  Waverly."  "  Good 
)g/^  replied  he,  hesitating  ''that  is 
good  morning ;''  and  so  saying,  he 
himself  in  a  chair  opposite  a  window 
li  which  the  sun  shone  with  consider- 
irarmth.      ''I  hope  your  ladyship's 
well."      "It  seems  an  age,      said 
Wilmot,    "since   1   have  had   the 
re  of  seeing  you.     How  is  my  dear 
Mrs.  Waverly?"      "But  poorly; 
to  say,  not  very  well.     I  am  afraid 
getting  old.       None  of  us  are  so 
as  we  were  once,"  perceiving  Sir 
n  smiling,  "  at  least  I  think  not.*' 
me's  a  hai'd   master   Mr.  Waverly, 
ough  we  may  endeavour  to  cheat  in 
iog  up  his  accounts,  he  little  heeds 
kit  what  is   Mrs.  Waverly 's  com- 
"     "  Can't  say,  sir ;  nobody  knows. 
oesn't    know   herself;    the    doctors 
now ;  and  I  am  sure  I  don't,  that  is 
.  I  tliink  not."    "  No  !  why  that's 
What  do  you  suppose   it  is? 
lose !"   said  Mr.  Waverly,  and  he 
oieeringly  at  Lady  W^ilmot.    "  Sup- 
as,  sir," — "are  the  mere  echoes  of 
nan  mind,  where   thoughts    create 
ilities  for  themselves."     "  And  then, 
drew,  to  build  on  such  a  shadowy 
jvould  be  something  like  castle  build- 
"  Why,  man,  I  don't  want,  indeed 
'  expect  you  to  he  positive,  but  you 
ing  us  somewhere  near  the  truth." 
i  pretend  to  say;  you  know  we  are 
liflSaken."  And  as  the  poet  says, 

Im>  ■hall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?" 

i  understood,''  said  Lady  Wilmot, 
IMte.  Waverly  has  never  recovered 
le  attacks  of  rheumatism  she  expe- 

ax  months  since."  "  Rheumatism  ! 

it  was  rheumatism.  I  wouldn't 
ny  existence  on  that  point."  "I 
'.  Lave  seen  her  riding  out  lately." 
IDS  SO."  "And  is  not  her  health 
3  by  it?"  "Can't  be  positive," 
r.  Waverly,  twisting  the  top  button 
jailer. 

r  a  sliort  pause,  he  resumed  tl)e  con- 
wi :  "I  called.  Sir  Andrew,"  said 
0  inform  you  of  a  painful  predica- 

am  in — paiuful,  I  think  it  is.  I  am 
'  conflicting  opinions.''  "  Can  that 
ikd  to  you  Mr.  Waverly  ?  I  tliought 
ived  nothing  beUcr."  "Alas!" 
he,  in  return,  "  a  man  of  modera- 
Ibe  myself,  who  always  wishes  to 
lastiness  of  decision,  is  constantly 
qI  with  the  fear  of  falUng  at  last  a 
lo  an  erroneous  judgment."  "  Bet- 
a  Tictim  at  once,  than  to  be  tortured 
1^.    Have  you  never  tliought  so?'' 


"  Can't  be  positive ;  at  least,  I  think  not. 
My  eldest  son  Captain  Waverly,  of  the 
dragoons,  has  already  imprudently  engaged 
my  vote  for  the  Tory  candidate  of  this 
county ;  and  I  am  vexed.  Sir  Andrew;  I 
know  not  what  to  do."  "  Give  it  him  at 
once."  "  What !  when  my  house  is 
threatened  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
I  myself  put  in  bodily  fear — yes,  in  bodily 
fear,"  said  he  with  earnestness,  striking 
his  stick  violently  on  the  ground. 

"  Well  then,  give  it  to  the  Whig  can- 
didate." "Impossible,  Sir  Andrew;  it 
will  be  the  death-blow  of  my  son's  pros- 
pects in  life,  so  at  least  he  tells  me." 
"  Fairly  stuck,  upon  my  word.  Do  you 
remember,  Mr.  Waverly,  the  fable  of  the 
ass  that  was  starved  between  two  panniers 
of  hay  ?"  asked  Sir  Andrew,  laughing. 
"  For  shame,"  said  Lady  Wihnot.  "  Ex- 
cuse my  brother's  rudeness.  Don't  you 
fmd  that  seat  uncomfortable?"  inquired 
she,  as  she  observed  the  crimson  glow  upon 
his  features.  "  Thank  your  ladyship,  it  is 
rather  warm.  The  sun,  or  at  least  his  rays 
strike  very  powerfully.  And  so,  Sir  An- 
drew, you  think  my  doubts  will  starve  me 
at  last."  "  Odd  enough;  but  what  is  your 
real  opinion  upon  reform  ?" 

"  Reform !"  sighed  Mr.  Waverly,  *'  ay, 
it  is  a  difficult  question.     Keally  I  can't 
say ;  I  am  never  in  one  mind  about  it." 
"  Then  you  don't  know  what  you  think." 
"  Can't  be  positive.  Sir  Andrew.    If  I  take 
up  the   paper,  and  read  the  speeches  of 
the  anti-reformers,  I  really  begin  to  suspect 
that  it  will  subvert  our  ancient  constitution, 
and  ruin  the  nation.    But  let  me  just  turn 
to  the  next  column,  and  there  I  see  the 
noble  pillar  of  liberty  raised,  round  whicli 
we  are  called  to  rally.    The  rottenness  of 
certain  boroughs,  tlie  defects  of  our  presept 
system,  and  the  abuses  that  have  crept  in, 
which  defraud  and  impoverish  the   poor, 
are  so  powerfully  depicted,  that  I  then  feel 
inclined  to  turn  reformer."     "  Noble  reso- 
lution I"  replied  Sir  Andrew.     "  Yet  just 
as  I  begin  to  fall  into  a  train  of  thought 
upon   the  superiority  of  this  side   of  the 
question,  in  comes  our  Tory    candidate, 
and  it's  all  over  again.    To  tell  you  the 
truth.  Sir  Andrew,  he  brings  me  round  just 
where  I  was  before,  and  I  fancy  reform  is 
nothing  else  but  fanaticism  and  ignorance." 
'*  So  then  you  are  an  anti-reformer,  after 
all."     "Not  so;    at    least,   I  think  not. 
When  I  had  begun  to  resolve,  after  due 
deliberation,  to  side  with  the  Tories,    in 
comes  a  letter  by  the  morning  post  from 
that  fellow,   Swing;    threatening  to  burn 
my  house,  to  destroy  my  farms,  and  me 
with  lliem,  if  I  would  not  vote  for  reform." 
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"  A  prelty  predicament,'  truly  !"  "  Yes, 
indeed,  a  predicament  I  think  I  may  call 
it.  Now,  my  dear  baronet,  tell  me  as  a 
friend,  what  you  think  I  had  better  do." 
**  Decide  at  once."  **  Impossible.  On 
one  side  I  must  lose  the  esteem  of  my 
friends,  and  injure  the  prospects  of  my 
son  ;  on  the  other,  I  must  submit  to  have 
my  property  destroyed,  and  myself  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood."  What  step  will 
you  take  then  ?"  inquired  Lady  Wilmot. 
**  Can't  be  positive — can't  pretend  to  say ; 
that  is,  I  think  I'll  iiave  nothing  to  do 
either  witli  one  or  the  other."  "No  !"  eja- 
culated Sir  Andrew,  **  I  think  not."  "  But 
do  you  recollect  tlie  law  that  Solon  made 
on  such  points  ?"  Can't  be  positive." 
^"  To  promote  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  he 
ordained,  that  whosoever  espoused  no 
party,  and  remained  neuter  in  public  dis- 
cussions, should  have  his  estates  confis- 
cated, and  should  be  sent  into  perpetual 
exile."  "  A  hard  law,  at  least  I  think  so." 
**  Hard,  indeed,  for  those  who  spend  their 
lives  in  doubt  and  indecision." 

"To  doubt,  sir,"  said  Waverly,  ''be- 
comes the  philosopher."  "  You're  a  Car- 
tesian, then  V  "  Can't  be  positive ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  don't  know."  "The  very  first 
step  in  Des  Cartes'  system  of  philosophy 
is  to  doubt  the  existence  of  every  thing, 
one  axiom  alone  being  first  set  down, 
namely,  Cogik),  I  think."  "  Des  Cartes 
is  the  most  rational  being,  then,  I  ever 
heard  of."  "  You  fancy  so,  Mr.  Waverly. 
Well,  for  my  part,  I  love  common  sense 
too  well  to  care  a  straw  about  the  scep- 
ticism of  philosophy."  "  Whether  attached 
to  common  sense  or  philosophy,  you  know. 
Sir  Andrew,  we  may  all  be  mistaken." 
"  Not  all,  I  hope.  I  never  think  of  a  phi- 
losopher's reasoning  in  scepticism,  but  I 
call  to  mind  the  genius  described  in  Ras- 
selas,  ^who  witli  some  ability  contrived 
wings,  with  which  he  attempted  to  fly," 
"  You  don't  say  so  !"  "  Yes  ;  but  it  an- 
swered no  other  purpose  than  to  render 
bira  ridiculous  to  tliose  who,  with  nothing 
more  than  common  sense  for  their  guide, 
confined  themselves  to  that  condition  in 
which  nature  had  placed  them,  and  to 
those  powers  with  which  tliey  were  in- 
vested. What  do  you  tliink,  Mr.  Waverly  ?" 
"  Really  I  can't  pretend  to  say." 

After  pausinj^  some  time,  "Well,  Sir 
Andrew,  I  must  go ;  so  excuse  me  for  the 
present,  for  I  expect  my  son  home  this 
morning.  I'll  call  in  ao;ain,  and  then  we'll 
finish  our  conversation."  "As  you  please; 
bring  the  Captain  with  you."  "  Good 
morning,"  said  Mr.  Waverly,  and  left  the 
baronet.      "There,"  said  Sir  Andrew,  as 


he  took  up  his  spectacles  again,  <' there 
goes  a  man  miserable  in  his^  very  doubts, 
and  yet  as  fond  of  them  as  of  his  own  ex- 
istence ;  a  man  who  will  pass  through  the 
world  without  doing  any  good,  because 
under  the  continual  apprehension  of  doing 
harm  ;  one  who,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

'  Knows  what  h«  knows,  M  if  h«  knew  it  not; 
^Vhat  he  remeKibert,  eeems  to  have  for^; 
IVw  sole  opinion,  whatsoe'er  be^l. 
Centering  at  iMt  in  having  none  at  all.V' 
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S.  Tucker's  rejoinder  to  Argus.  . 
(Concluded  from  p.  229.) 

Mr  unfortunate  logic  again  c(Hnes  under 
the  lash  of  its  unrelenting  ca^tigator,  because 
it  has  had  the  audacity  to  assert  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  union  of  church  and  state  in 
promoting  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  because,  quoth  he,  **  We,  are  to 
remember,  that  such  an  event  would  have 
been  wholly  unnecessary,  had  not  *tlie  pure 
and  spiritual  system  of   the    gospel  been 
adulterated  by  the  very  means  to  which 
your  correspondent  now  most  logically  as- 
cribes its  partial  restoration."    So  then,  this 
most  de$tructive  union  avowedly  possesses 
the  power  of  rectifying  its  own  abuses ;  and, 
therefore,  it  ought,  by  all  means,  itself  to  be 
destroyed !    This  is  another  admirable  sp& 
cimen  of  my  opponent's  paramount ''logi- 
cal" powers,  again  exhibited  in  Si.petitio 
principii ;    viz.  that  the  doctrinal  errors  and 
moral  corruptions  of  popery  sprang  exchi- 
siveli/  from  the  union  of  the  civil  and  ec* 
clesiastical  powers  in  the  church  of  Rome.' 
But  where  is  the  proof  of  this  position  to 
be  found  ?    Nowhere  !     How  then  stands 
the  fact  ?    Why,  sir,  the  fact  is,  that  it  is 
the  dupUcity  and  corruption  of  human  nor 
ture,  and  not  of  political  constitutions)  as 
such,   that  has  in  all  ages,  and  in  every 
country,  perverted  the  simplicity,  and  cor- 
rupted tlie   purity,  of  religion.    And  how 
stands  another  important  fact  ?    Why,  that 
the  church  of  Rome,  with  all  its  corraptions, 
has,  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  sop- 
vived  the  wreck  of  Gothic,  Vandal,  and 
Turkish  desolation ;    under    which   every 
church,    not    excepting    the    seven   great 
churches  of  Asia,  and  that  of  Alexaodriay 
when  unprotected  by  tlie  secular  power,  have 
ages  ago  been  swept  away  from  the  fece  of 
the  earth  I      And  that  church,  the  only  one 
thus  supported  by  the  former  mistress  of  the 
world,  has  been  the  casket  in  which  that 
same  providence  preserved,  (as  the  three 
Hebrew  youths  in  the  furnace  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar;) tlie  inestimable  jewel  of  pure  and 
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d  religion ;  which  bursting  from  its 
I  the  sixteenth  century,  has,  since 
riod,  under  the  protecting  power  of 
urch  and  state,  asserted  its  power, 
>riously  maintained  its  resplendent 
sr  over  the  British  dominions^  to  the 
day. 

'  oorrespondent,  sir,  in  the  exuber- 
r  his  zeal  against  national  church 
iments,  has  either  grossly  mistaken 
Uy  misrepresented  both  my  princi- 
d  my  object,  in  writing  my  former 
Dn  this  very  important  subject, 
he  charges  me  with  advocating  the 
'  **  coercive  sanctions,"  for  the  sup- 
Christianity,  and  of  pleading  for  the 
ive  system  of  tithes,  as  the  source  of 

0  for  its  ministry ;  and,  finally,  he 
eSf  that  I  am  either  influenced  by,  or 
le  withy  the  devil,  indicated  by  **  the 
bot "  of  the  cause  1  advocate !  It  is 
«8sary,  sir,  for  me  again  to  repeat 
torrence  of  every  thing  like  unjust 

1  and  oppression,  for  the  support  of 
ms  establishment,  having  been  fully 
d  of  all  such  principles  by  Argus 
,  vfhen  he  confesses,  ''  that  I  have 
needed  the  whole  question,  as  to  the 
f  of  a  church  establishment,  such 
I  he  has  contemplated  in  this  cUscuS" 

nay  real  and  fundamental  principle. 
That  a  nation,  and  the  state  dele- 
y  that  nation,  to  constitute  its  tem- 
ovemment,  have  an  unquestionable 
assume  a  religion  as  national;  and, 
lentiy  to  select  *  and  provide  for  a 
f  in  support  of  that  religion;  and 
t  rdigion  ought  to  be  the  Christian, 
ins  untouched,  and  impregnable. — 
inciple  may  be  assailed,  but  it  can 
e  overthrown.  Against  it,  your  cor- 
lent  can  urge  nothing  but  the  dog- 
assertions,  **  that  no  body  of  men 
am  union  with  a  gospel  church,  in 
of  their  civil  capacity ;"  and  "  it  is 
leyond  dispute,  that,  officially,  the 
wi  never  become  a  part  of  the 
*'  These  assertions,  whether  true  or 
ave  no  kind  of  connexion  with  the 


•election,  of  course,  presupposes  the  posses- 
lie  clerical  or  ministerial  office  by  the  ob- 
reof ;  the  conferring  of  which  upon  suitable 
es,  I  presume,  should  rest  with  the  prcex- 
illdBters  of  each  church,  acting,  as  they 
er  to  do  in  such  cases,  under  the  inlluence 
lanco  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  a  Kiiigle 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  his 

The  form  of  ordination  to  the  sacred  office 
in  all  cases,  be  as  close  as  possible  to  tlic 
J  and  purity,  of  the  primitive  churches ;  but 
can  be  essential  to  the  assumption  and  cx- 
the  ofllce,  as  none  is  explicitly  si>eci(iud  or 

in  the  New  Testament,  except  the  circum- 
r  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  pret>bytery 


argument,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  it ; 
because  it  is  certain  I  never  maintained  the 
affirmative  of  either  of  those  positions.  I 
ever  did,  and  ever  shall,  fully  recognize  the 
proper  distinction  between  even  a  national 
church,  and  the  state  which  sanctions,  pro- 
tects, and  provides  for  it ;  and  I  deprecate, 
and  abhor  as  much  as  any  man  can  do,  the 
unwarranted,  impious^  and  corrupt  interfer- 
ence of  the  secular  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  as  it  at  present  exists^ 
in  both  England  and  Ireland. 

But,  while  I  explicitly  avow  this  dbtinc^ 
tion,  I  do  and  will  strenuously  contend  for 
not  only  the  right  but  the  obligation  which 
rests  upon  every  secular  government  in  the 
world,  not  only  to  embrace  and  profess  the 
christian  religion,  but  also  to  use  both  its 
influence  and  its  power  for  the  preservation 
and  extension  of  that  religion;   and  this 
avowal  brings  me  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  final  decision  of  your  very  dog- 
matical correspondent  upon  this  most  im- 
portant subject.    The  lofly  and  dictatorial 
style  assumed  by  this  gentleman  throughout 
his  whole  essay,  and  particulariy  in  the  fol. 
lowing  passage,  indicates  his  firm  persua- 
sion, that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  either 
church  or  state,  the  attribute  of  infallibility 
rests  alone  with  himself!    Nor  does  he  ap. 
pear  at  all  inclined  to  permit  even  the 
great  Head  of  the  church,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  to  press  into  its  service  any 
powers  upon  earth,  but  what  is  sanctioned 
by  a  special  license  under  the  paramount 
signature  of  Argus  !  "  Once  allow  the  civil 
magistrate  a  coercive  authority  in  matters  of 
religion,  v^hether  for   the  suppression   of 
heresy  or   maintenance  of  truth,  and  you 
open  the  door  to  abuses  of  the  most  flagrant 
description,  and  to  an  influence  which  has 
far  more  generally  been  exercised  on  the 
side  of  evil  than   good.    Religion  being 
purely  a  matter  of  individual  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility, cannot  be  adopted  by  a  nation, 
as  a  sovereign,  a  form  oi  government,  or 
a  code  of  laws,  may  be.  National  Christianity 
of  such  a  kind  is  a  mere  worldly  contrivance, 
and  has  contributed  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  the  corruption  and  dishonour  of  re- 
ligion." p.  558. 

The  preceding  mandate  is  a  battery 
erected  for  the  demolition  of  my  humble 
postulate,  viz.  ^'That  a  nation  ought  to 
maintain  the  ministers  of  every  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  which  is  sanctioned  by 
the  toleration  of  its  government ;  but  I  do 
not  say  that  an  avowedly  christian  govern^ 
ment  is  under  any  obligation,  or  is  even  at 
liberty,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  support,  nay, 
nor  perhaps  even  to  tolerate,  any  anti^ 
christian  ecclesiastical  establishment,  .witlyi 
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the  realms  of  its  jurisdiction.^  Without 
attempting  to  adduce  the  shadow  of  an  ar- 
gument against  this  impregnable  position, 
Akgus  exclaims,  that  he  has  discovered  in 
it  *'  the  cloven  foot  ;*'  and  of  course  the  well- 
known  ovoner  of  that  foot — also,  lurking 
under  its  dangerous  piinciple!  and,  he 
then  asks,  '^  Is  this  Protestantism  ?  Is  this 
Christianity  V*  I  reply,  I  am  sure  it  is  sound 
Chrittianity,  and,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
Stanch  Protestantism. 

Horror-struck,  like  the  witch  of  Endor, 
with  the  spectre  which  his  own  fears  have 
conjured  up,  Argus  cries  out,  ",What,  sir  I 
shall  we  acknowledge  that  the  civil  power 
has  a  right  to  tolerate  or  proscribe,  in  matters 
of  conscience  ?"  And  then  he  flies  to  Mr. 
Locke  for  protection,  who  asks,  "  What 
power  can  be  granted  to  the  magistrate  for 
the  suppression  of  a  false  religion,  which 
may  not,  in  time  and  place,  be  applied  to 
the  subversion  of  truUi  itself?'  If  it  were 
possible  tliat  Mr.  Locke  could  have  been 
incapable  of  answering  this  question,  I  shall 
answer  it  for  both  him,  and  his  zealous  mo- 
dern disciple :  and  I  say,  Let  the  magistrate 
be  authorized  to  support  and  protect  the 
RELIGION  OF  THE  BIBLE,  and  that  Only, 
and  he  can  never  abuse  that  power  to  the 
subversion  of  the  truth  !  And  it  is  equally 
certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  man  can 
have  any  riglit,  on  a  plea  of  what  he  calls 
*'  conscience,''  to  introduce  an  antichristian 
establishment  into  a  christian  country. 
Where,  I  ask,  could  he  obtain  such  right  ?  Is 
it  from  the  God  of  nature  ?  Nay,  the  God 
of  nature  is  the  author  of  Christianity,  and 
he  has  commanded  its  universal  adoption  ; 
and  he  can  give  no  man  a  right  to  transgress 
his  own  commandments.  Is  it  from  the 
laws  of  the  country  ?  Then  those  laws  ace 
tliemselvos  antichristian,  and,  as  such,  can 
have  no  moral  obligation  for  their  support. 

The  Bible,  sir,  is  the  only  authorized 
guide  of  any  man's  conscience,  and  the 
conscience  that  opposes  its  authority  can 
have  no  legitimate  claim  upon  protection 
or  re^)ect,  either  from  God,  or  from  any 
christian  government  upon  earth.  It  is  at 
war  with  both  God  and  his  church. 

I  now  beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  silence 
the  formid2J)le  battery  of  my  opponent, 
above  quoted.  Its  first  principle  is,  "  that 
the  civil  magistrate  should  have  no  coercive 
authority  in  matters  of  rehgion,  either  for 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  trutlu"  Here,  sir,  is  a  grand  fun- 
damental principle  in  polito-tbeology,  laid 
down  ex  officio  for  the  government  and  di- 
jection  of  the  whole  christian  world,  by 
an  anonymous  and  self-constituted  dictator, 
J  ask,  therefore,  upon  what  legitimate  au- 


thority, human  or  diviney  does  it  rest?  And  I 
answer,  Upok  hone  whatever  1  Wbeie  is 
it  written,  in  any  divine  or  human  law  ?  No- 
where !  Then  let  it  sink  into  well-merited 
contempt  I  Not  another  word  is  neosssaiy, 
to  annihilate  it. 

Meantime,  I  ask,  Does  Christianity  im^ 
pose  no  moral  obligations  upon  its  disciples, 
and  votaries,  for  its  protection  and  preserva- 
tion ?  And  is  there  no  power  upon  eaith 
competent  to  take  cognizance  of,  and  resist 
the  violation  of  its  precepts  ?  Must  the  God 
of  Christianity  be  blasphemed  and  insulted ; 
his  laws  trampled  under  foot,  and  his  wor- 
ship suppressed,  for  the  establishment  of 
idolatry  in  its  stead  ?  and  all  this  in  a 
christian  country?  (for  christian  cmoh 
tries  there  are,  and  shall  be,  in  the  wofkl,  to 
the  end  of  time,  though  opposed  by  aiga- 
ments  ten  thousand  times  stronger  than  those 
adduced  by  Argus  !)  And  must  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  not  dare  to  move 
a  finger  in  the  suppression  of  these  enomip 
ties,  and  for  the  vindication  of  its  own  re^ 
ligious  truths?  Preposterous  absurdity! 
Advocacy  of  infidelity  !  Such  licentious 
doctrines  should  be  for  ever  scouted  fieom 
the  face  of  the  earth,  as  opening  the  wj 
floodgates  of  blasphemy  ana  impiety  I 

Are  not  magistrates  expressly  oonstibi^ 
the  guardians  of  the  moral  'interests  of  the 
nations  over  which  the  providence  of  Cod 
has  called  them  to  preside,  in  Romass 
xiii.  1 — 5.1 — And  are  they  not  there  amed 
with  the  sword  ofjmticey  and  declared  to 
be  God's  ministers,  yea,  revengers^  to  ei^ 
cute  his  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil? 
And  are  not  all  men  there  received  to  obey 
them,  for  conscience  sake,  and  upon  paiaof 
damnation  for  disobedience?  Azid  htf 
Argus  the  temerity  to  assert  that  these 
commands  of  the  Holy  Ghost  oonvey  do 
authority  to  christian  magistrates,  to  eft* 
force  christian  precepts  ?  and  lay  no  obli- 
gation on  their  subjects  to  obey  them  I  Cai 
any  man,  in  his  right  mind,  suppose,  that 
the  jealous  God  of  Christianity  would  dele- 
gate such  ample  powers  to  cluristian  magis^ 
trates,  without  any  reference  to  the  puiity 
of  his  own  worship,  the  first  of  sdl  moiai 
and  religious  duties  ?  or  the  preservatioa 
u>f  the  precepts  which  he  hath  Innself 
issued  for  the  government  of  the  wotld  \ 
Does  Argus  dare  to  charge  the  Almigfa^ 
with  such  imbecility  and  folly  as  this 
absurd  theory  must  presuppose  ?  If  be 
does,  I  hope  he  stands  alone  in  the  a^ful 
responsibility  he  thereby  incurs ! 

But,  sir,  if  these  principles  be  absurd  in 
theory,  they  are  absolutely  horrific  in  their 
practical  results.  See  these  illustrated  io 
the  worship  of  Juggernaut^  and  in  the  jwtf* 
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and  sel^iinmolation  of  thousands  of 

victims,  annually  sacrificed  at  the 

of  idolatry  in  British  India.  Ac* 
f  to  the  exquisite  doctrines  of  Argus. 
orrible  superstitions  ^lould  be  hela 
ed  by  the  British  christian  governors 

peninsula,  as  the  most  hallowed 
ions  of  our  own  holy  religion,  be- 
ioTBOoth,  they  are  the  offspring  of 
irfolind  consciences  and  depraved 
of  their  wretched  votaries.    And  it 

be  a  sacrilegious  violation  of  their 
IS  "  liber^  of  conscience,"  to  put  a 

them  I  Do  not  the  united  voices  of 
ff  Wisdom,  Philanthropy  and  Piety, 

instance,  imperatively  demand  the 
ire"  interference  of  the  British  go- 
nt,  to  suppress  those  diabolical 
-Most  certainly  they  do ;  nor  could 
acular  power,"  with  winch  the  pro- 
i  of  God  hath  armed  that  govem- 
I  India,  be  employed  in  any  thing 
pleasing  to  Him,  or  more  advan- 
( to  \he  moral  and  religious  interests 
seuntry. 

«dy  sir,  as  all  political  power  is 
iy  said,  (Rom.  xiii.  1.)  to  be  of 
that  is,  derived  from  him,  and  as 
arests  of  true  religion  are  both  the 
f  and  ultimate  objects  of .  all  the 
mtial  arrangements  of  this  world ;  so 
Dior  government  which  does  not  use 
ver  in  a  co-operative  direction  with 
Injects,  is  not  answering  the  end  de- 
1^  God  in  its  institution  ;  and,  con. 
lly,  is  much  more  likely  to  inherit 
SB  than  his  blessing.    But,  according 

reasoning  of  Argus,  this  whole  na- 
ight  become  idolatrous,  the  churches 

tomed  into  heathen  temples  or 
ii  mosques.  Juggernaut  himself  im- 

ftom  Uindostan,  his  stitue  erected 
ny  market-tovm  in  England,  and 
ids  of  victims  annually  sacrificed  at 
rine;  while  those  persons,  whom 
Doly  true  God*'  hath  invested  witli 
legitiroate  power  in  the  nation,  and 
re  emphatically  styled  "the  minis- 
'  that  God,  for  good  to  the  nation, 

xiii.  4.)  must  be  time  and  idle 
»rs  of  all  this  "  abomination  of  de- 
B,"  without  daring  to  move  a  finger 
.  suppression — because  such  inter- 
j  would  be  an  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
sneroachment  upon  the  "liberty  of 
»ce"  of  the  nation  1 1 !" 
iglit  here,  sir,  with  great  advantage, 
3ie  sarcastic  sneer  of  your  corre- 
mty  in  the  shape  of  a  contemptuous 
y  fiir  my  supposed  delinquency,  in 
itiDg  dangerous  principles,  upon  the 
0f  inadvertency  and  ignorance  of 


their  natural  results.  I  have  now  exem- 
plified the  practical  issue  of  his  ^tem  of 
non-interference  witli  what  he  calls  "liberty 
of  conscience,"  illustrated  by  incontro^ 
vertible  matters  of  fact ;  and  I  have  proved 
it  to  be  naturally  productive  of  the  most 
awful  and  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  If  Argus  was  ignorant  of  those 
consequences  when  he  wrote,  he  is  inex- 
cusable in  assuming  so  dictatorial  a  style 
of  argument  as  he  has  adopted,  while  ex- 

f>osed  to  the  fiombilily  of  being  in  error, 
f  he  was  aware  of  them,  and  yet  con- 
cealed them  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening his  own  argument,  his  insincerity 
reflects  disgrace  upon  his  integrity  ;  and  in 
either  case  he  is  proved  to  be  unfit  for  the 
otfice  he  appears  to  have  assumed,  namely, 
that  of  giving  polito-theological  principles  to 
tlie  British  nation,  if  not  to  the  whole  world. 
If  it  be  said  tliat  the  case  I  have  alluded 
to  is  an  extraordinary  one,  and  therefore 
improperly  urged  against  a  general  prin. 
ciple ;  I  answer,  the  very  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  case  is  sufficient  to  ron- 
demn  the  system  under  which  it  is  per. 
mitted  to  operate :  for  it  proves  it  to  be 
fundamentally  wrong,  and  totally  inade- 
quate to  answer  its  intended  purposes : 
whereas,  that  which  I  advocate  is  not 
only  incapable  of  any  such  results,  but  is 
the  proper,  the  legitimate,  and  the  divinely 
authorized  palladium,  for  both  the  cure 
and  the  prevention  of  such  atrocious  enor- 
mities ;  namely,  to  require  the  civil  magts^ 
traie  to  aid  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
of  the  i^alm  in  protecting  the  religion  of 
the  BrBLE. 

I  believe,  sir,  the  first  pillar  of  Argus's 
fabric  is  now  completely  demolished  ;  and 
his  second,  equally  fragile,  antiscriptural, 
and  fallacious,  is  soon  likely  to  share  the 
fate  of  its  fallen  predecessor.  It  runs  thus  : 
"  Religion  being  purely  a  matter  of  individual 
and  moral  responsibility,  cannot  be  adopted 
by  a  nation,  as  a  sovereign,  a  form  of 
government,  or  a  code  of  laws,  may  be. 
National  religion  of  such  a  kind  is  a  mere 
worldly  contrivance,  and  has  contributed 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  corruption 
and  dishonour  of  religion."  The  fallacy 
of  these  assertions  is  self-evident  to  every 
candid  mind  which  bestows  a  moment's 
reflection  upon  them.  The  very  first  pos- 
tulate strikes  at  the  root  of  all  religious 
associations;  and,  if  true,  would  totally 
demolish  all  those  divinelv  authorized 
institutions  described  in  the  New  Testament 
as  ecclesiastical,  yea,  and  episcopal  also, 
which  were  enjoined  on  tne  primitive 
ChristiaDS,  as  essential  parts  of  their  mli- 
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gion;  and  (or  i\\e  cstahlishmeut  void  regu- 
lation of  whichy  botli  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  made  so  ample  and  so 
special  a  provision. 

Tlie  evident  and  direct  tendency  of  this 
postulate  is  totally  to  unchurch  Christianity, 
and  to  excommunicate  it  from  all  religious 
association,  and  ttius  to  annihilate  the  "  com- 
munion of  saints''  upon  earth  !    It  goes  to 
undermine  the  very  existence  of  a  public 
ministry,  as  well  as  to  destroy  all  minis- 
terial authority    and    responsibility;    and, 
consequently,  all  church  government,  in  the 
world.    Let  any  man   of  common  sense 
and  common  honesty,  compare  those  de. 
structive,   infidel-iendin^    principles,    laid 
down   by    your    correspondent,  with   the 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,    and    especially    with    verses 
11,  12,  13,  **  And  he  gave  some  apostles; 
and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangelists; 
and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ;  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
thej'aith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,*'  &c. — And 
again,  "Obey  them  which  have  the  rule 
over  you,  and  submit  yourselves  :  for  they 
watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must 
give  account ;  that  they  may  do  it  with 
joy,  and  not  with  grief,  for  that  is  unprofit. 
fitable  for  you,"  (Hebrews  xiii.  17.)  And 
finally,  God  saith  to  Ezek.  ch.  xxxiii.  ver.  8 : 
"  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked,  O  wicked 
man,  thou  shalt  surely  die ;  if  thou  dost  not 
speak  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way,  that 
-wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity;  hut  his 
blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hanilj*  I  say,  let 
any  man  compare  those  scriptural  declara- 
tions of  corporate  association  and  minis- 
terial responsibility,  with  Argus's  assertion, 
that  "religion  is  purely'a  matter  of  individual 
and  moral  responsibility ^^^  and  its  dangerous 
fallacy  will  at  once  appear.     In  fact,  sir, 
if  this  postulate  were  true,  there  would  be 
an  end   at  once  to  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity  as  a  social  compact;  and  if  any 
pastors  existed,  being  equally  destitute  of 
authority  and  responsibility,  they  would  be- 
come the  natural  subjects  of  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Sir,  the  king  of  Nineveh,  heathen 
as  he  was,  could  have  taught  your  corre- 
spondent a  better  lesson,  and  have  shewn 
him  that  a  public  act  of  religion,  enjoined 
by  the  authority,  and  enforced  by  the  com- 
mand of  even  the  secular  government,  ap- 
peased the  wrath  of  God,  and  secured  that 
whole  city  from  destruction. 

"  But,"  says  Argus,  "  religion  cannot  be 
adopted  by  a  nation,  as  a  sovereign,  a  form 
of  government,  or  a  code  of  laws  may  be." 


Dut  why  not?  Is  a  nation,  either  physically, 
morally,  or  intellectually^  incapable  of  se- 
lecting its  own  Godf,  of  embracing,  his  word 
as  the  guidQ  of  its  faith  and  practice,  aod 
instituting  and  supporting  a  mmistiy  for  the 
extension  and  preservation  of  its  reUgioQ? 
Do  not  both  Judaism  and  Christianity,  yea, 
and  even  Popery  itself,  plainly  contradict  this 
equally  groundless  assertion?     Most  cer- 
tainly they  do !  Must  such  an  adoption,  for 
instance,  of  genuine  **  Bible  Chnstianity,'' 
necessarily  be   "  a  mere   worldly  contri- 
vance," and  "  contribute  more  than  "  even 
the  grossest  impiety  aad  bla^^hemy^  "  to 
the  corruption  and  dishonour  of  refigioDr 
Perhaps  the  fault  lies  in  Chiistianity  it- 
self !    Is  it  incapable  of  infusing  its  b^iign 
influence  into  the  minds  of  kings  and  states- 
men? Can  it  not  stem  the  torrent  of  political 
corruption  ?   And  must  it,  in  every  such  in- 
stance, in  spite  of  the  omnipotence  and  ho- 
liness of  its  divine  Author^  yield  the  palm 
of  victory  to  the  prince  of  darkness  ?    If 
so,  then  it  is  incapable  of  evangelizing  the 
world,  and  totally  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  its  infinitely  wise  and  gra- 
cious founder  designed  it!    If  neither  of 
these  causes  operates  to  prevent  tl^  adop- 
tion of  Christianity  as  a '' national  leUjpo^'' 
the  impossibility  of  suqh   an   event, ever 
taking  place,  must  be  ascribed  to  thie  decree 
of  your  correspondent  Argus,  wbich  lias 
prohibited  the  experiment  from  ev^  ?gaia 
being  attempted  I    And  yet  this  man  .talks 
about  "  Christianity  containing  withia  jt^ 
a  principle  of  dissemination^  whose  iKMver 
is  co-extensive  with  human  necessity  ni 

Is  there  then,  I  ask,  no  ^'  human  okes- 
sity  "  for  the  conversion  of  kings  and  states- 
men to  the  truth  and  power  of  g^DaiDe 
Christianity?  And  must  **  the  kii^omsof 
this  world  "  never  "  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  God,  and  of  his  Christ  V  How  in- 
consistent is  such  reasoning,  if  I  may  honou 
it  with  that  name ! 

As  if  ambitious  to  reach  the  cluiia:i^  of 
absurdity,  your  correspondent  hoas^  ikhat 
he  has  "  laid  down,''  (ex  affidOf  solus,  et 
per  sCf  of  course,  for  I  see  no  other  aupK)- 
rity,)  "  that  evgn  in  a  nation  whereiij.  the 
utmost  freedom  of  representation  SMbsist^ 
the  people  have  no  right  to  tax.  theoiM'® 
for  the  support  of  a  national  religion;,  nor 
has  the  government,  as  the  dele^at^  of  ^ 
nation,  any  right  to  employ  its  ppyvers  6ff 
the  support  of  that  religion."  Sir,  it  would 
be  waste  of  my  time,  and  of  your  coinrnDSy 
to  attempt  a  refutation  of  such  self^videot 
absurdity. 

Your  correspondent  compares  sudi  a 
provision  for  religion  to  human  slaveiy; 
and  says  tliat  "  both  are  subveraiye  of  th^ 
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n  law  of  reciprocal  justice  and 
;**  and  that  **  the  principle  of  the  one 
aHy  forbidden  by  Christianity  with 
the  other;*'  and  that  <'the  one  robs  a 
f  that  personal  freedom,  the  other  of 
igioas  liberty,  which  are  tlie  inalien- 
g^  of  humanity.''  Sir,  I  am  not 
or  advocate  the  cause  of  man-stealing, 
y0B\l  know,  that  it  was  God  himself 
oomed  the  posterity  of  Ham  and 
I  to  the  degradation  of  slavery  (see 
c.  25,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  commen- 
!reon) ;  and  I  also  know,  that  Onesi- 
»  the  slave  of  Philemon,  and  that, 
be  ran  away  from  his  master,  St 
net  with,  and  sent  him  back  to  his 

converted  to  Christianity,  but  with- 
)  slif^test  intimation  that  Philemon 
4ated  any  principle  of  Christianity 
ig  the  master  or  owner  of  a  slave. 
!  chat  as  it  may,  it  is  palpably  ridi- 
to  say,  that  for  a  free  nation  to  tax 
y  its  representatives,  for  the  support 
Hoptea  reli^on^  is  to  rob  itself  of 
moos  liberty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  noblest  instances  that  can  possibly 
if  the  perfection  of  that  liberty, 
lonclude — for  this  controversy  has  far 
ed  all  the  limits  I  had  originally 
plated  of  its  extent — Argus  finally 
that  "Mr.  Tucker's  principle  reduces 
this  dilemma :  either  a  government 
lubsidize  every  system  of  religion, 
r  Christian,  Maliometan,  or  Pagan, 
ed  within  its  jurisdiction ;  or  it  must 
t,  and  even  tolerate,  only  such  as 
i  Co  be  approved  by  itself:  in  the 
le  rendering  the  civil  power  ridicu- 
Did  subservient  to  the  propagation  of 
ad  fiUsehood  as  well  as  truth ;  in  the 
naking  it  the  engine  of  intolerance 
iptession,  as  it  would  be  altogether  a 
cctdent,  depending  on  the  caprice  of 
er,  whether  the  true  religion  or  the 
(De  should  be  patronized  or  pro- 
..•*— p.561. 

^  sir,  is  another  instance  of  your 
loodent's  misrepresentation  of  my 
ikek,  I  am  reduced  to  no  such  di- 
y  at  to  suppose  that  the  advocacy 
QteGtion  of  the  religion  of  the  bible 
!•  either  the  patronage  of  paganism, 
propa$i:ation  of  error  and  falsehood, 

exercise  of  unjust  intolerance  and 
ROD.  Hiere  is,  indeed,  a  species  of 
Mice  which  the  bible  inculcates,  and 
!h  all  its  faithful  advocates  must  par- 
if  or  else  betray  the  important  trust 
1  in  them ;  viz.  it  is  etemalfy  into- 
of  infidelity  and  corruption,  in  all 
ediy  religious  institutions.  But,  I 
rj  to  say,  it  is  the  toleration,  if  not 
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the  actual  encouragement,  of  these  vipers 
of  **•  the  canial  mind,  which  is  enmity  against 
God,  and  which  cannot  be  subject  to  his 
law,''  that  your  correspondent  appears  in- 
advertently to  cherish,  under  the  specious, 
but  insidious  character,  of  ''the  most  uti- 
fettered  TeVi^ions  freedom.  Hiis  expression 
alone,  sir,  (to  retort  his  own  phraseology,) 
fully  exhibits  the  genuine  "  cloven-foot "  of 
his  cause.  The  principle  is  antinomiqn  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  rejective  of  ail  re- 
straint, as  well  as  of  all  counsel  and  direc- 
tion, fW>m  both  God  and  man.  It  is  the 
verj'  flood-gate  of  infidelity,  the  sluice  of 
spiritual  rebellion,  and  the  precise  principle 
which  drove  the  fallen  angels  out  of  heaven, 
and  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  paradise  I 

In  perfect  conformity  with  this  rebellious 
principle,  your  correspondent  avows  his 
conviction  that  the  renunciation  of  the 
degrading  yoke  of  national  Christianity  by 
the  British  empire,  would  *^  tend,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  to  give  her  a  vast  elevation 
above  the  rank  of  heathenism,  and  confer 
upon  her  the  trtte  dignity  of  religious  prin- 
ciple ! !  I"  Does  this  theologian  not  know, 
that  the  moment  a  nation  renounces  Chris- 
tianity ,it  instantaneously  sinks  into  heathenish 
infidelity?  Was  not  this  fact  proved,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  contradiction,  by  the 
French  revolution  of  1789  and  1790?  And 
does  Argus  now  wish  to  see  it  confirmed 
by  the  woeful  experience  of  England  7  So 
it  appears,  sir  I 

In  support  of  this  hopeful  and  patriotic 
project,  Argus  asks,  "  if  Christianity  forbid 
all  compulsory  measures  for  supporting  its 
institutions,  how  can  a  nation  possibly  be 
degraded  by  acting  fully  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  it  professes  ?"  The 
fallacy  of  this  delusive  proposition  lies  in 
the  hypothetical  assumption  if;  and  in  the 
sophistical  conclusion  founded  upon  it.  But 
where  does  Christianity  forbid  those  mea. 
sures?  Nowhere — ^but  quite  the  reverse! 
By  compulsory,  your  correspondent  must 
here  mean  what  is  mandatory,  obligatory, 
and  punitive,  for  all  other  mental  compul- 
sion is  out  of  the  question.*    And  in  my 

*  .Afl  the  phrase  "  liberty  of  coMclencc,"  ao  al«» 
the  word  "  compulsory,"  in  this  discussion,  reauiiea 
some  definitive  exi^nation  >— Ck>mpulsion  is  alwavs 
opposed  to  the  wiU  of  the  person  against  whom  its 
force  is  directed ;  yet  it  may  often  be  for  his  benefit 
to  endure  it.  It  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral :  the  first  is  effected  byibroe, 
the  second  by  conviction,  and  the  third  bv  persua- 
sion. The  first  is  the  popish  method  of  gainin;; 
converts  to  its  delusi(ms ;  the  second  and  third  are 
those  adopted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  aud  the  true 
ministers  of  ChristianiW,  finr  the  promotion  of 
genuine  religion.  There  is  no  possibility  of  infiising 
physical  coercion  into  the  belief  of  any  i^ven  truth, 
or  the  practice  of  genuine  piety.  Conclusive  evi- 
dence may  compel  a  man  to  believe  a  demonstrated 
2  I.  AG-i.— VOU.V* 
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torn  I  asky  ''  Is  Christianity  really  destitute 
of  all  such  means  of  support  ?  and  has  it 
ever  been  so  ?  from  whence  then  came  the 
apostolical  authority  for  punishing  with 
death,  blindness,  and  delivery  to  Satan, 
the  violators  of  both  its  moral  and  religious 
precepts,  and  its  economical  iostitutionSy 
and  the  contempt  of  its  authority?  And 
what  means  the  following  promise  made  by 
the  great  Head  of  all  the  institutions  of 
Christianity  ?  *  And  he  that  overcometh,  and 
keepeth  my  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will 
I  give  power  over  the  nations :  And  he  shall 
rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  as  the  vessels 
of  a  potter,  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers; 
even  as  I  received  of  my  Father,'  (Rev.  ii. 
26, 27.)  Is  there  nothing  *  compulsory '  in 
these  divinely-authorized  acts  of  judicial 
vindication  of  Christianity  V* 

With  these  observations,  sir,  I  take  my 
leave  of  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiasticsd 
portion  of  your  anonymous  correspondent's 
essay ;  and  now  beg  leave,  as  he  has,  in  its 
conclusion,  glanced,  with  apparent  satis- 
faction, at  the  admission  of  rapists  into 
political  power  within  these  realms,'  to  say 
one  word  or  two  in  reply  to  that  sentiment, 
and  I  shall  then  bring  this  long  letter  to  a 
close. 

He  calls  it  *^  the  triumph  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question."  Is  then  that  question 
settled  ?  Far,  very  far,  from  it !  so  far  from 
it,  that  the  concessions  already  made  to  the 
votaries  of  popish,  superstition,  have  only 
inflamed  the  agitation  of  the  question  to  a 
tenfold  degree !  The  consequences  of  those 
concessions  are  only  just  beginning  to  de- 
velop themselves ;  and  they  will  most  pro- 
bably advance,  through  their  natural  channels 
of  civil  war,  rebellion,  and  massacre,  to 
their  legitimate  end,  viz.  the  total  subversion 
of  the  Protestant  establishments,  both  in 
church  and  state,  in  these  realms. 

The  human  mind,  Sir,  cannot  well  con- 
ceive a  more  absurd  anomaly  in  principle, 
than  is  involved  in  the  assertion  of  '^a 
triumph  gained  to  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom,'' by  investing  with  political  influence 

fact  or  statement ;  and  Divine  authority  may,  by 
its  moral  influence,  persuade  a  man  to  do  what  is 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  by  operating  upon 
his  fears,  his  hopes,  or  his  affections,  enforce,  by  a 
kind  of  spiritual  compulsion,  obedience  to  the 
Divine  commandments.  The  man  then  sayv,  with 
his  resigned  Saviour,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done !"  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  no  physical  com- 
pulsion can  ever  enforce  either  the  belief  or  the 
practice  of  true  religion ;  but  it  may  and  ought  to 
restrain  the  open  and  flagrant  violation  of  the 
precepts  of  true  religion,  both  for  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  benefit  of  society.  As  religion  Is  in  its 
nature  mandatory  and  obligatory  upon  num,  so 
both  divine  and  human  author!^  may  be  lawftilly 
combined  in  enforcing  its  practice  by  intellectual 
and  moral  compulsion. 


a  power,  the  very  essence  of  whose  consti- 
tution is,  spiritual  tyranny  and  religious 
despotism,  of  the  very  worst  character;  and 
which  has  ever  been  exerted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  most  intolerant  and  super- 
stitious heresies;  and  a  power  wluch, 
acknowledging  no  superior  power  upon 
earth,  has  ever  claimed  the  political,  as 
well  as  religious,  subjugation  of  the  whole 
world  to  its  despotic  sway ;  and  a  power 
which  has  ever  infused  into  its  own  pblitkal 
institutions,  both  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of 
that  arbitrary,  dictatorial,  and  tyrannical 
character,  which  marks  it  as  the  destroctive 
adversary  of  both  piety  and  humanity,  in 
every  age  and  country  where  its  direfbl 
influence  has  prevailed.  Sir,  I  would  desire 
no  greater  proof  of  the  infatuation  of  that 
man's  mind,  who,  professing  to  be  a  friend 
to  ''  civil  and  religious  freedom,'^  ranks  the 
investment  of  popery  with  political  power, 
among  the  means  of  securing  those  in. 
estimable  blessings. 

Your  correspondent  says,  **  He  who 
would  exclude  another  from  the  fullest 
rights  of  citizenship,  on  account  of  his  i»- 
ligious  belief,  must  be  unacquainted  with, 
or  inimical  to,  the  true  basis  of  civil  liberty." 
To  this  strange  misrepresentation  of  the 
case,  I  am  unwilling  to  give  an  appropriate 
name.  It  is  not,  sir,  as  your  correspondent 
ought  to  know,  for  the  mere  holding  of 
heretical  and  destructive  dogmata  of  tbeo* 
logy,  however  atrocious  these  may  be ;  but 
it  is  because  the  principles  of  popeiy  plaee 
its  deluded  votaries  beyond  the  reach  cf 
any  moral  obligation  to  support  the  t»- 
terests  of  a  protestant  estabUshment  w 
government ;  and,  because  those  principles 
contain  the  stamina  of  inveterate  and  in- 
terminable hostility  to  protestantism ;  it  is 
for  these  causes  that  I  say,  and  eveiy  true 
protestant  ought  also  to  say,  that  no  ptpist 
should  be  entrusted  with  political  power  in 
these  realms.  For,  sir,  in  spite  of  all  so- 
phistical evasions  of  the  fact,  it  remains  an 
impregnable  truth,  that  no  papist  can  be 
true  to  his  principles,  or  cansdentioaslis 
support  his  character  as  such,  who  would 
not,  when  brought  to  a  crisis,  violate  every 
other  obligation,  and  sacrifice  eveiy  other 
interest,  and  use  all  his  political  power  for 
the  benefit  and  extension  of  his  own  church, 
and  its  pernicious  doctrines.  A  papist, 
therefore,  can  support  a  protestant  church 
or  state,  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  traitor  to 
his  own  principles  !* 

♦  While  the  popish  clergy  retain  the  power  of 
absolving  their  tuhjecU  firom  the  sacred  obUgatio& 
of  an  oath,  and,  especially,  from  one  sworn  upoi^ 
the  protestant  scriptures,  no  man  of  common  senie 
win  place  any  value  upon  rach  oitha.    And,  ttOl 
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t  the  British  gOYemment  has  incurred 
awiul  responsibility  in  the  sight  of 
for  the  encouragement,  protection, 
pport  it  has  given  to  popery,  in  both 
id  and  Ireland,  for  the  last  century, 
•ty  the  proof  of  which  will,  probably, 
igy  be  written  in  characters  legible 
\  to  be  read  in  its  punishment  from 
te  sourcey  by  men  of  feiyer  eyes  than 
MTespondent  professes  to  enjoy.  God 
that  many  eyes,  now  blind  to  ap- 
ing events,  may  not  be  opened  to 
ion,  only  to  be  instantly  closed  in  a 
death  I  I  am,  sir,  yours, 

S.  Tucker. 
kotfse,  Lancashire^  Feb.  28, 1832. 


DETRACTION. 
(By  the  Rev.  J.  Young.) 

-'<  Our  innocence  is  not  our  shield : 
ke  o^nce  vrho  have,  not  been  ofibnded, 
Bk  our  ruin  too,  who  speak  us  fair, 
Hhis  often  ambush'd  in  their  smUes : 
IT  not  whom  we  have  to  fear." — Dr.  Young. 

biervation  made  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
Tpnt  life  of  Addison,  of  the  propriety 
to  say  **  nothing  that  is  false,  than  all 
true,''  is  worthy  the  serious  attention 
J  person  who  has  any  regard  for  his 
eipectability,  or  for  the  welfare  of 
whether  the  Doctor  was  always 
ed  by  the  invaluable  precept  which 
red,  is  not  necessary  to  inquire ;  but 
r  too  few  of  our  fellows  are  so,  re- 
DOt  all  the  subtile  powers  of  learning 
re  to  be  sadly  certain, 
ly  city  furnishes  its  delinquents,  and 
iltle  market-town  has  its  violators  of 
B  observation  referred  to.  Here,  as 
hot-bed,  the  litigious  shoot-up  per- 
ibo  being  gifted  with  the  wonderful 
of  understanding  other  people's 
better  than  their  own,  they  are  ero- 
)dy  by  inuendos  and  significant  signs, 
imcmicate  to  their  fellow-townsmen, 
ly  all  that  exists  concerning  others, 
I,  likewise,  which,  excepting  in  their 
rtile  imagination,  never  had  a  being, 
seems  to  possess  chameleon  proper^ 
presenting  different  app^urances  as 
.  in  different  positions.  While  to  some, 
edes  of  evil  appears  hideous,  to  an- 
t  presents  attractions  which  render  it 
ly  harmless,  or  altogether  irresistible ; 
8  evil,  and,  under  every  modification, 
s  in  its  nature  substantially  and  ne- 

nedally,  when  a  decree  of  one  of  their 
ifl  immutable  councils,  ordering  that  "no 
oold  be  kept  with  heretics,  when  the  in- 
if  the  church  require  its  violation,"  stands 
1^  unrepealed,  is  it  prudent  to  trust  such 
h  pditiesl  ])ower  in  a  protestant  state  ? 


cessarily  the  same,  unchanged  by  custom, 
opinion,  or  apology ;  and,  as  such,  is  repro- 
bated by  truth  and  righteousness.  There  is 
at  least  one  evil,  which  at  no  point  of  obser- 
vation can  appear  otherwise  than  execrable — 
none  can  admire  it — no,  not  even  the  crea- 
tures who  are  found  in  the  constant  practice 
of  it.  However  suitable  it  may  be  to  their 
purposes,  or  agreeable  to  their  nature,  and 
with  whatever  degree  of  sophistry  they  may 
manage  for  a  while  to  cheat  themselves  into 
an  imaginary  approval  of  it,  yet  even  they 
can  scarcely  avoid  hating  themselves,  as  they 
are  hated,  it  is — Detraction  ! 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  account  for  things 
of  whose  existence  we  are  most  conscious, 
and  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  There 
are  ten  thousand  phaenomena  which  every 
moment  press  upon  our  notice,  concerning 
whose  nature,  the  light  of  science  and  the 
research  of  philosophy  have  not  been  able 
to  furnish  any  satisractory  explanation.  This 
is  precisely  the  case  with  the  present  subject. 
Certain  general  principles  may,  indeed,  be 
laid  down,  upon  which  theoretical  arguments 
may  be  rais«l,  or,  without  reasoning  at  all, 
it  may  at  once  be  declared  to  result  from 
the  general  source  of  all  evil, — the  depra- 
vity of  human  nature ;  and  although  this  is 
certainly  correct,  it  furnishes  not  such  a  so- 
lution to  the  moral  enigma  as  an  inquisitive 
mind  might  desire. 

All,  however,  are  not  slaves  to  this  de. 
basing  and  destructive  evil,  and  yet  all  are 
naturally  depraved  ;  but  as  this  essay  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  metaphysical  dissertation 
on  the  subject  of  Detraction,  but  a  simple 
expos^  of  its  nature  and  evils,  in  order  to 
induce  a  desire  after  a  cure,  I  shall  not  pur- 
sue such  a  course  of  reasoning  as  I  was 
unconsciously  on  the  point  of  entering  into. 
It  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  purposes  just 
stated,  to  observe,  that  detraction  is  the 
exhibition  of  a  depraved  nature,  and  of  a 
little,  contemptible,  and  uninformed  mind. 
It  may,  and  doubtless  does,  in  many  arise 
from  what  Ovid  calls,  Studiumque  immane 
loquendif — a  huge  desire  of  talking.  And, 
as  to  such,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  subject  upon  which  they 
exercise  their  voluble  powers — reckless  of 
all  consequences,  they  pounce  upon  the 
character  of  others,  like  the  filthy  carrion- 
vulture  of  Carthagena,  or  disgusting  aquiline 
of  Cairo.  Or,  perhaps,  from  long  yielding 
to  the  powerful  and  unconquerable  propen- 
sity of  talking,  they  have  exhausted  all 
other  topics  to  which  their  childish  minds 
could  reach ;  or  they  have  become  so  estab- 
lished in  this,  that  detraction  is  to  them  a 
kind  of  impure  element  in  which  they  live. 

The  motives  to    detraction  are  many. 
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dark,  and  intricate,  while  the  malicious 
things  which  are  searched  out,  as  matter  for 
their  horrid  purposes,  are  multiplied.  Fa»- 
sioD,  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  are  the 
general  sources  whence  the  detractor  obtains 
his  poisonous  supplies,  and  replenishes 
himself  with  destructive  materials.  Indi- 
viduals who  have  been  raised  by  habits  of 
industry,  and  the  blessing  of  Providence,  or 
by  low  and  cunning  intrigue,  to  a  standing 
among  their  fellows,  to  which  mind  never 
entitl^  them,  conceive  themselves  justified 
in  demanding  from  all,  with  whom  they  are 
brought  into  contact,  and  where  fortune  has 
not  shed  her  golden  rays,  the  attention  and 
homage  due  to  superior  beings ;  and  woe 
be  to  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rational  powers,  dissent  from,  or  uninten- 
tionally  pass  them  by.  There  is,  on  the  part 
of  such,  what  may  without  impropriety  be 
called,  a  satanic  ingenuity  put  into  exercise, 
to  devise  means  by  which  most  effectually 
to  blast  the  character,  detract  from  the  use- 
fulness, and  destroy  the  comfort  of  its  ob- 
jects. 

The  invariable  practice  of  the  detractor 
is,  to  seize  upon  every  opportunity  to  attack 
and  traduce  the  character  of  those  whose 
honest  fame  has  raised  them  to  an  elevation 
in  public  notice  and  esteem,  which  them- 
selves could  never  attain. 

**They  hate  the  excellence  they  cannot 
reach,"  and,  therefore,  torture  their  heavy 
inventions  to  Bnd  means  by  which  to  reduce 
them,  in  public  opinion,  to  a  nearer  level 
with  themselves.  Alas  !  too  many  are  the 
instances  in  which  such  murderers  of  repu- 
tation have  succeeded  in  their  dark  projects, 
and  brought  down  to  misery  and  ruin  those 
who,  but  for  such  assassins,  would  have 
lived — blessed  and  blessing.  Nevertheless, 
the  whole  race  of  detractors  is  infinitely 
below  the  anger  of  a  wise  man,  supposing 
he  could  lawfully  give  way  to  it.  They  are 
.much  more  fit  objects  for  his  pity  or  con- 
tempt. They  appear  too  mean  to  contend 
with,  and,  having  lost  all  sensibility ;  all  the 
fine  feeling  which  distinguishes  man  from 
the  brute  creation,  reproof  and  advice  to 
such  would,  in  all  probability,  be  uselessly 
employed. 

The  fable  by  Boccalini  supports  the 
above  position,  who  relates,  that  a  traveller 
was  so  annoyed  with  the  chirping  of  grass- 
hoppers, that  he  alighted  from  his  hprse  in 
anger,  to  kill  the  whole :  "  This,'*  says  the 
author,  **  was  troubling  himself  to  no  man- 
ner of  purpose.  Had  he  pursued  his  jour, 
ney,  without  taking  notice  of  them,  the 
troublesome  insects  would  have  died  of 
themselves  in  a  few  weeks,  and  he  would 
.have  suffered  nothing  from  them.'* 


Occasions,  however,  will  arise,  to  reader 
it  indispensable  that  defamatioo  ahould  be 
confronted  by  truth,  both  for  the  sake  df 
pi^lic  peace  and  safety,  as  well  as  for  iocli- 
vidual  and  private  credit     Any  disniptkn 
that  can  be  effected  b^ween  man  and  man, 
or  want  of  confidence  gendered  in  the  bo* 
som  of  one  individual  against  another,  is 
striking  at  the  root  of  that  social  eompaot 
which  must,  for  general  good,  exist  between 
the  fieunily  of  man.     Every  tie  thus  brokn, 
tends  fatally  and  effectually,  although  im- 
perceptibly, to  dissdve  that  entire  union, 
without  which  the  pix)sperity  of  a  natioa 
can  by  no  possibility  exist.    It  is  like  poi> 
son  infused  into  the  system,  which,  whBe 
it  destroys  the  vigour  of  health,  and  ener- 
vates the  frame,  works  insidiously  until  tbi 
vital  spark  itself  is  extinguished. 

What  extent  of  mischief  such  are  capable 
of  accomplishing,  is,  perhaps,  incalculable; 
concerning  such  the  old  adage  may  be  em* 
ployed  in  its  utmost  latitude,  ^  The  band  tint 
cannot  erect  a  hovel,  may  demolish  a 
palace.''  They  are  a  kind  of  moral  vampyie, 
of  which  animal,  it  is  said,  that  theypowv 
an  insatiable  propensity  to  mink  tie  Uood 
of  men  and  beasts  during  their  sleep.  Na^ 
turalists  report,  that  they  are  fipeqaeBtly 
known,  in  the  island  of  Java,  to  attack 
persons  so  situated,  causing  them  to  pan 
from  sleep  to  death.  Their  desAenty  is  net 
less  notorious  than  their  thirst  for  bM- 
They  insinuate  their  aculeated  tongue  ints 
a  vein,  and  continue  to  draw  the  blood 
without  causing  pain ;  and,  during  the  pro- 
cess, fan  the  heated  air  with  their  wings  in 
so  pleasing  a  manner  as  to  throw  the  sof- 
ferer  into  a  still  sounder  sleep  iban  at  first 
overpowered  him. 

With  the  soft  insinuating  tongue  of  pio- 
fessed  friendship,  the  character  we  are  con- 
templating fans  off  the  fiery  breath  of  sus- 
picion, and  insinuates  himself  into  the  con* 
fidence  of  his  unsuspecting  victims,  until; 
vrith    a    subtility    not    surpassed  by  the 
treacherous  vampyre,  they  slick  away  the 
lifeVblood  of  their  reputation.    Of  soeh 
treacherous  conduct  [David  had  reason  to 
complain,  "It  was  not  an  enemy  that  did 
it ;"  not  one  whose  nobleness  of  soul  would 
have  scorned  the  guise  of  an  assassin,  and 
have  publicly  challenged  to  combat ;  neither 
was  it  one  who    proclaimed   openly  bis 
enmity,  from  such  he  could  have  defended 
or  hid  himself, — no!  it  was  a  professed 
friend,   a  bosom    friend ;    **  the  words  of 
whose  mouth  were  smoother  than  butter, 
but  war  was  in  his  heart;  his  words  were 
softer  than  oil,  yet  were  they  drawn  swoids,^ 
Psalm  Iv.    These  modem  Ahithophets  and 
Judases  speak  fair,  and  salute  with  a  kiss  of 
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ap,  m  Older  tbal  they  may  more 
r  mA  perfectly  work  their  deeds  in 
Up  and  aooomplish  their  schemes  of 
ioB.  Die  fate  of  socfa,  David,  as  a 
l»  faai  foretold  in  all  the  glowing  lan- 
£  awfiil  certainty :  **Thoa,  O  God, 
riop  them  down  into  the  pit  of  de» 
■V— deoeitAil  men  shall  not  live  out 
irdays.'' 

Deans  by  which  the  detractor  accoro- 
bii  purpose  are  varied  according  to 
smnstanoes  of  the  individual  upon 
■is  infernal  practices  are  to  be  exer- 
fo  arty  or  stratagem,  is  left  untried — 
if  weariness  is  objected  to,  nor  dark 
ion  of  positive  fidsefaood  r^ected,  so 
absorbing  desire  of  their  souls  can 
itdL  Tbiy  are,  as  has  already  been 
dy  creatures  of  little  and  unfur- 
muds,  and  perfectly  impotent  in  all 
sonoeiving  and  executing  plans  of  de- 
,— of  RCiv  ;  liord  Venilam  finely 
if  **  That  a  man  who  has  no  virtue 
rify  ever  envies  virtue  in  others;'' 
A  Gursoiy  observation  will  demon- 
e  correctness  of  the  statement; 
■id  be  well,  if  the  degrading  vice, 
h  we  are  now  treating,  were  con. 
)  the  rougher  sex ;  for  although,  in 

is  loathsome  as  putridity  itseUT,  yet 
lie  softness  and  sympathy  which 
pnsn  ij  the  female  breast  are  made 

to  the  ruling  power  of  detraction, 
■ci  a  character  so  vile,  so  loath- 
ihat  language  seems  to  labour  to 
t  it,  and  the  sensitive  mind  turns 
Mn  its  contemplation,  even  sickened 
Kind  of  climaxed  disgust.  ^  I  know 
■erves  Sir  Richard  Steel,  ^  bow  it 
>  pass ;  but  detraction,  through  all 
IS  been  found  a  vice  which  the  /air 
easOy  give  into."  The  evidence  of 
like  Sir  Richard,  should  be,  I  am 
OBoeived  with  the  ubnost  caution; 
I  it  not  too  fully  coincide  with  aU 
ily  proof,  might  be  at  once  rejected, 
r  much  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
mid  be  found  in  such  assertion,  yet 

happily  there  are  noble  and  raulti. 
septions  to  be  found  in  females,  who 


the  faults  they  can  but  see 
T  MX,  than  spread  the  infamy. 
pe  the  excenence  they  may  not  reach. 
mio  kam  from  those  they  cannot  teach. 
,  hearing  it  was  asserted  by  some 
that  he  was  a  very  bad  man,  ob- 
'  I  will  take  care  so  to  live,  that  no- 
ill  believe  them.**  This  was  speaking 
•losopher,  and  is  a  resolution  worthy 
^lioo  of  all :  but  it  will  not  always 
1 19  be  practicable ;  at  least  it  will 
p^  secure  from  the  steel-pointed 


shafts  of  detraction.  Mole-like^  the  calum- 
niator digs  unseen,  and,  before  any  evil  is 
conceived  oC^  the  fur  palace  of  repatation  is 
undermined,  and,  like  a  building  whose 
foundation  has  been  sapped,  it  fells,  peifaaps, 
into  irretrievable  rain: 

The  garb  of  sympathy  is  not  nnfie- 
quently  assumed  when  the  sappers  and  mi- 
ners commence  their  operations.  With  a  feoe 
drawn  to  unusual  dimensions,  and  a  serious 
ness  of  look  and  tone  awfol  as  death,  they 
prefece  their  destructive  work  with  a  hal^ 
suppressed  sigh,  or  significant  palsied  motion 
of  the  head ;  and  then  inquire,  if  the  pain- 
ful report  which  th^  have  been  compelled, 
although  most  unwillingly,  to  hear,  be  true  ? 
their  own  reputation  th^  feel  so  implicated, 
that  they  have  been  wretched  past  endur- 
ance, since  the  sad,  sad  tale  first  reached 
them.  If,  as  is  most  likely,  the  inquired  of 
profess  ignorance  oo  the  subject,  a  solemn 
**  Bless  me,*'  is  eiaculaled,  "  have  you  not 
heard  that,"  &c.  &c. ;  or, «"  Well,  I  sincerely 
hope  it  may  not  be  correct,  hot,  I  assure 
you,  I  have  heard  it  from  such  a  quarter 
that  I  dare  not  disbdieve  it :  however,  I 
will  hope  for  the  best ;  something  is  wrong, 
that  is  most  certain,  or  the  report,  you  know, 
could  not  have  existed ;  but,  for  the  worid, 
do  not  repeat  it,  it  may  do  harm  where 
none  was  intended,  and  1  am  sure  I  would 
not  have  my  name  mentioned,  in  such  an 
affiiir,  for  any  thing  I  know  of.'' 

Such  kind  sympathizing  souls  remind  us 
of  the  boa  constrictor,  which,  upon  the 
capture  of  any  animal  whose  bulk  renders 
it  difficult  to  gorge  him,  he  commences  his 
task  by  licking  the  whole  body  over  with 
his  tongue,  and  thus  covers  it  with  a  muci- 
laginous or  slimy  substance,  tliereby  render- 
ing his  captive  smooth  and  pliable  of  diges- 
tion. Oiw  uninstructed  in  the  history  and 
habits  of  this  monster,  might  suppose, 
while  beholding  the  process,  that  kindness 
and  afieotion  were  displayed ;  but,  alas,  the 
sequel  proves  too  plainly,  tlrat  the  creature 
was  only  preparing  the  victim  of  his  vora- 
cious and  insatiable  appetite ;  and  that  all 
the  apparent  kindness  displayed  was  only  a 
nece^ary  preparation,  to  enable  him  more 
easily  to  make  an  end  of  his  prey.  '*  So," 
observes  an  excellent  living  author,  <^are  the 
sleek,  wheedling,  canting,  insinuating  mor* 
tals  under  consideration.**  '*  The  very  kisses 
of  their  mouths  are  deceit,"  Prov.  xxvii.  6. 
We  are,  while  thinking  of  such,  strongly  re- 
minded of  the  saying  of  Tadtus,  ^  Thm  is 
not  a  more  pestilent  enemy  than  a  malevolent 
praiser;"  to  which  the  Spanisii  proverb 
might  justly  be  appended,  *'  Save  me  fiom 
my  friends-—!  wiU  save  myself  from  my 
foes.*' 
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That  persons  of  so  low  and  base  a  cha- 
racter sbould  be  met  with  in  this  unfriendly 
world,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  described 
as  using  deceit  with  their  tongues,  and  as 
being  hated,  and  hating  one  another,  cannot 
excite  much  surprise ;  but  that  such  should 
be  found  in  the  church  of  Christ,  professing 
to*  be  followers  of  him,  whose  example  is  so 
eminently  calculated  to  induce,  and  whose 
solemn  and  reiterated  command  is  to  love, 
and  love  thinketh  no  evil — is  passing  strange; 
yet  such  is  the  fact  The  wheat  and  the 
tares  grow  togetlier,  but  the  hanrest-time  is 
coming,  when  the  uselessness  of  all  profes- 
sion, without  principle,  will  be  awfully  de- 
monstrated. Once  again,  He  who  will  be 
their  Judge  addresses  them,  in  order  to  re- 
claim them,  "  Thy  tongue  fraraeth  deceit ; 
thou  sittest  and  speakest  against  thy  brother, 
thou  slanderest  thine  own  mother's  son. 
These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept 
silence;  thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  alto- 
gether such  an  one  as  thyself :  but  I  will  re- 
prove thee,  and  set  them  in  order  before 
thine  eyes,"  Psalm  1. 19—21. 

Happy  will  it  be,  if  those  who  have  long 
been  led  captive  by  the  evil  spirit  of  De- 
traction,  shall  find  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness ;  tlie  genuiness  of  whose  abhorrence  of 
the  evil  shall  be  marked  by  an  immediate 
departure  from  a  course  which  can  only 
here  foster  the  basest  passion  of  their  fallen 
nature — induce  the  most  wretched  experi- 
ence, which  can  be  known  in  this  world — 
and  lead  to  certain  ruin,  beneath  which  they 
will  be  crushed  in  a  future  state ! 


THE  SLAVE  MARKET  AT  CHARLESTON. 
[From  Captain  Basil  Hall's  America.] 

"  My  attention  was  arrested  on  the  v<^y  by 
a  circumstance  which  I  might  certainly  have 
exp^cted  at  Charleston,  but  somehow  had 
not  looked  for.  On  reaching  the  exchange, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  post-office  is 
placed,  I  heard  the  sound  of  several  voices 
in  the  street,  like  those  of  an  auctioneer 
urging  an  audience  to  bid  for  his  goods.  I 
walked  in  the  side  of  the  gallery,  over- 
looking a  court  or  square,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  people  were  collected  to  purchase 
slaves  and  other  property.  The  auctioneer 
having  told  the  names  of  each,  and  de- 
scribe their  qualifications,  requested  the 
surrounding  gentlemen  to  bid.  One  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  member  of  the  family, 
or  500  for  the  whole  party,  was  the  first 
offer.  This  gradually  rose  to  1 50,  at  which 
sum  they  were  finally  knocked  down ;  that 
is  to  say,  750  dollars  for  the  whole,  or 
about  £170.  Several  other  families  were 
then  put  up  in  succession,  who  brought 


from  250  to  260  dollars  each  member,  in- 
cluding children  at  the  breast,  as  well  as 
other  people  quite  incapable  of  work. 

**  The  next  party  was  exceedingly  in- 
teresting.   The  principal  person  was  a  stout 
well-built    man;  or,   as    the   auctioDeer 
called  him,  '  a  fellow  who  was  a  capital 
driver.'    His  wife  stood  by  his  side— a  tall, 
finely  proportioned,  and  really  handsome 
woman,  though  as  black  as  jet    Ifer  left 
arm  encircled  a  child  about  six  months  old, 
who  rested,  in  Oriental  fashion,  on  the  hip- 
bone.   To  preserve  the  balance,  her  body 
was  inclined  to  the  right,  where  two  little 
urchins  clui^  to  her  knee ;  one  of  wfaon, 
evidently  much  frightened,  clasped  its  mo- 
ther's hand,  and  never  relinquidied  it  duiiog 
the    sale  which '  followed.    The  husband 
looked  grave,  and  somewhat  sad ;  hut  there 
was  a  manliness  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  which  appeared  strange  in  a 
person  placed  in  so  degraded  a  sitoatioD. 
What  struck  me  most,  howevwr,  was  an 
occasional  touch  of  anxiety  about  his  eye, 
as  it  glanced  from  bidder  to  bidder,  when 
new  offers  were  made.    It  seemed  to  imply 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  chaiacta  of 
the  different  parties  coinpeting  for  him; 
and   his  happiness  or  misery  for  life,  he 
might  think  turned  upon  a  word!   The 
whole  of  this    pretty  group  were  neatly 
dressed,  and  altogether  so  decorous  in  their 
manner,  that  I  felt  my  interest  in  them 
rising  at  every  instant.    The  two  Ktde  boys> 
who  appeared  to  be  twins,  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  steadily  on  theit  mother's  face.  At 
first  they  were  quite  terrified,  but  eventually 
they  became  as  tranquil  as  ^eir  parents* 
The  struggle  amongst  the  buyew.conlinsed 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  at  length 
they  were  knocked  down  for  290  dollam  t- 
piece,  or  1,450  dollars  (abort  £330)  fc» 
the  whole  family. 

<'  I  learnt  from  a  gentleman  af^erward^ 
that  the  negroes,  independently  of  the  im- 
portant consideration  of  being  purchased  by 
good  masters,  have  a  singular  species  of 
pride  on  these  occasions,  in  fetching  a  high 
price ;  holding  *t,  amongst  themselves,  m 
disgraceful  to  be  sold  for  a  small  sum  of 
money.    The  fact,  besides  jewing  bow 
difficult  it  is  to  subdue  utterly  the  lofS  of 
distinction,  may  perhaps  be  usefiil  in  teach- 
ing us  never  to  take  for  granted  that  say 
one  boastmg  the  human  form,  however  de- 
graded in  the  scale,  is  without  some  tnuxs 
of  generous  feeling.    Indeed,  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  from   judicious  and  kind- 
hearted  slave-holders — for  many  such  theie 
are  [in  America— that  however  difficult  and 
thankless  it  often  proves,  yet  there  is  always 
sufficient  encouragement-— sometimes  as  t 
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f  feeling,  sometimes  a  matter  of 
-to  treat  these  poor  people  not 
inferior  animals,  with  so  many  of 
tributes  we  are  apt  to  invest  them ; 
he  contraryj^as  men  gifted  more  or 
generousr motives,  capable  of  being 
» account.*' 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
OF    SCIENCE,    HELD     AT      TORK, 
n  DAT,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1831. 
NO.  IV. 

(Contintudfromp.  178.) 

day.  Lord  Milton  took  the  chair, 
g  obliged  to  retire,  his  place  was 
by  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Vernon 

• 

ret  paper  read  was  one  by  Mr. 
ialton,  of  Manchester,  entitled, 
numts  on  the  quantity  of  food 
a  person  in  health,  compared  with 
itily  of  secretions,  and  insensible 
ioD."  The  same  paper  had  been 
vre  the  literary  and  Philosophical 
P  Manchester,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
be  experiment  had  been  performed 
Ialton  himself. 

9Kt  paper  was  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Potter, 
lAanchester.  The  subject  was,  on 
!ory  of  the  reflection  of  light  from 
»  of  bodies,  as  formerly  proposed 
He  M.  Fresnel.  By  calculations  of 
ity  of  lig^t  reflected  finom  various 
MEr.  Potter  endeavoured  to  shew 
iel*8  hypothesis  was  totally  inad- 

iid  paper  was  by  W.  Hutton,  esq., 
f  the  Geological  Society,  on  the 
t,  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
neially  called  the  whin  sill,  and 
rmed  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
Uston  Moor,  about  twenty  miles 
Carlisle.  It  has  been  traced  in 
ind,  Westmoreland,  and  Northum- 
for  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  and 
lance  minutely  described  by  Mr. 

During  the  whole  of  its  course, 
ibrm,  and  found  in  connexion  with 
Dies  of  rock  in  the  formation.  The 
"•Bting  part  of  investigation,  is  the 
ige  of  the  whin  sill.     Professor 

thinks  that  it  was  formed  by  the 
BCtioa  of  volcanic  matter,  after  the 
I  of  metalliferous  limestone.  Mr. 
ifien  fiom  the  professor,  and  as- 
luch  earlier  date  to  it.  He  thinks 
I  been  caused  by  an  overflowing 
ad  formed  before  the  beds  which 
it,  and  after  those  which  lie  under 
I  of  having  been  injected  between 
.  diagram   of  a  section    of   the 


whin  was  exhibited,  in  which  it  was  shewn, 
that  beds  of  hroestone,  shale,  and  sandstone, 
lay  above  it  From  which  the  author  of 
the  paper  inferred,  that  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  forced  in  under  so  many 
beds,  without  a  most  violent  mechanical 
rapture,  but  of  which  we  have  no  traces. 

Mr.  Murchison  made  a  few  observations 
on  the  paper,  which,  he  said,  was  a  very 
valuable  one.  He,  however,  acknowledged 
that  he  preferred  Professor  Sedgwick's 
theory,  and  thought  it  very  desirable  that 
the  whin  dykes  in  the  county  of  Durham 
should  be  investigated,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  emanations  from  the  great  whin 
sill,  or  had  been  formed  posterior  to  it. 
One  of  these,  Bolam  dyke  in  particular, 
broke  off  into  various  branches,  all  pointing 
to  the  whin  sill,  and  he  thought  that  they 
must  have  been  forcibly  injected  into  the 
carboniferous  limestone  after  its  deposition, 
and  even  into  more  recent  strata. 

Mr.  Phillips  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  great  portion  of  tliis  basaltic  mass  had 
been  thrown  up  from  below  during  the  de. 
position  of  the  metalliferous  limestone,  and 
must,  of  course,  have  been  anterior  to  some 
beds,  and  posterior  to  others.  He  detailed, 
at  considerable  length,  his  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  and  expressed  his  belief,  that  it 
was  very  probable,  that  the  opposite  theories 
of  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Hutton 
would  be  found,  on  further  investigation,  to 
be  parts  of  one  great  whole. 

Mr.  Rotch  thought  that  this  subject 
opened  the  prospect  for  a  discussion  of 
great  interest  at  their  next  meeting  at 
Oxford,  by  which  time  it  will  have  been 
viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  better  in- 
vestigated. Mr.  Murchison  observed,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  they  would  then  settle 
all  their  differences. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  F.  W.  John- 
stone, and  related  to  the  new  metal  Van- 
adium, which  is  nearly  allied  to  cromium. 
It  was  discovered,  almost  simultaneously, 
about  the  close  of  last  year,  by  Sefetrom,  a 
Swedish  professor,  and  Mr.  Johnstone,  who 
obtained  it  in  combination  with  lead,  at 
Wanlock-head.  Mr.  Johnstone  gave  a 
minute  description  of  the  properties  and 
characteristics  of  the  metal,  ana  its  various 
combinations.  The  one  is  found  in  hex- 
agonal prisms,  in  its  crystallized  state.  It 
was  found  in  an  old  mine,  which  had  not 
been  wrought  for  Ave  or  six  years;  and 
part  of  the  vein  seemed  to  have  suiSered 
great  violence. 

Henry  Witham,  esq.  then  read  a  paper 
on  Fossil  Vegetation,  and  the  Formation  of 
the  Coal-field.  The  business  of  the  morning 
was  then  concluded  by  Mr.  Phillips  readinsr 
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a  flfaoct  paper  from  Dr.  Heary,  of  Man- 
chotery  wldresaed  lo  the  Scientific  Meeting 
at  York,  oq  certain  pheoomena  observed 
daring  the  roasting  of  a  copper  ore  in  An- 
glesea.  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of 
Siese  papers,  several  gentlemen  related 
different  fects  connected  with  science.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  evening  at 
eight  o'clock. 

The  Evening  Aleeting. 

A  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at- 
tended in  the  theatre  of  the  museum,  to 
enjoy  a  scientific  soire^.  The  Rev.  W. 
Sonesby  read  a  highly  interesting  paper, 
which  he  called  ''An  exposition  of  some 
of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  magnetic 
induction,  with  an  account  of  a  method  of 
application  of  the  magnetic  influence  to  the 
determination  of  the  thickness  of  rocks,  and 
other  solid  substances,  not  otherwise  mea- 
surable.'' The  laws  of  magnetic  intensity 
were  but  imperfectly  investigated  by  Cou- 
lomb, as  his  experiments  were  on  a  small 
scale;  but  the  powerful  magnets  of  Mr. 
Scoresby  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit  their 
effect,  in  producing  a  deviation  of  the 
needle  at  the  distance  of  sixty  feet.  Tliough 
the  lecturer  occupied  the  attention  of  his 
audience  upwards  of  two  hours,  yet  there 
were  no  symptoms  of  indifference  to  be 
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•"  But  'tis  strange ; 


And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truly." 

Macbeth. 

Thb  following  veiy  remarkable  narrative,  is 
more  likely  to  create  astonishment  by  the 
peculiarity  of  its  character,  than  to  make 
converts  by  the  incidents  which  it  details. 
It  is  true  to  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  age 
to  which  it  refers ;  and  in  former  years,  it 
commanded  a  degree  of  confidence  which,  in 
all  probability,  it  will  never  again  recover. 

The  xealous  antiquary,  or  the  observant 
citizen  of  London,  whose  memory  carried 
him  back  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  may 
remember  an  ola  low-browed  house,  which 
Ibnnerly  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Tower- 
bill,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  ancient  monastery  of  the 
Crutched-friars ;  though  its  name  was  suc- 
cessively chang^,  as  the  royal  grant  allotted 
it  in  the  first  instance  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat, 
and  at  a  later  period  to  Sir  Thomas  Sa-. 
vage: — the  last  designation  it  still  retains. 


though  modem  atteratioai  aad  impvMe- 
ments  have  at  length  done  iiway  wttk  this 
long'Sorvivittg  relic  of  old  di^v,  and  ^ 
spot  where  it  stood  is  now  undistingaisind 
from  the  sarrounding  neighbourhood. 

The  peculiar  style  of  gothic  arohitedKe 
which  characterized  this  building,  hsd,  even 
so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
rendered  it  remarkable  for  its  antiquity, 
and  sufficiently  attested  the  early  period  of 
its  construction.  The  fiont  of  the  hooie 
was  low,  and  consisted  of  only  one  stoiy, 
which,  projecting  far  into  the  street,  com- 
pletely cast  the  lower  part  into  ^ade.  Hie 
roof  rose  high  and  conical,  and  terminattd 
at  the  top  in  a  grotesque  device  of  ctrved 
oak,  representing  what  might  pats  kit  an 
angel  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious,  or  a  fiend  in 
tliose  of  the  less  scrupulous. 

Many  subordinate  deities  were  My 
sculptured  at  the  extremities  of  the  boms 
which  formed  the  frame-work  of  the  Inge 
lattice, and  supported  the  cross  timberof 
the  upper  story;— the  door-posts  also  mire 
enriched  with  the  same  minute  and  kbooid 
ornaments.  The  portal  itself  was  low  and 
wide,  and  the  thick  oaken  planks  of  the 
door  were  profiisely  and  irregularly  stnddid 
with  small  iron  knobs,  baring  no  voy 
remote  resemblance  to  those  ancient  is- 
scriptions  which  Orientalists  have  tenaed 
the  Babylonian  characters. 

The  window  above,  though  large^  tad 
extending  along  the  whde  front  of  tbe 
house,  was  yet  so  obscured  by  the  gainitaR 
of  wood-work  which  surrounded  it,  ai  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  light  of  day  to  pt- 
netrate  far  into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  ibe 
chamber.  In  addition  to  thi^  the  honie 
stood  not  alone,  but  situated  in  a  nuioi' 
street,  with  loftier  buildings  io  firoetaod 
around,  which  seemed  inclined  to  topj^ 
upon  their  lowly  neighbour,  and  efledual^ 
precluded  the  sun's  rays,  eveoontbebrighMrt 
days,  from  enlightening  the  dusky  maoMB. 
Such  was  (he  appearance  of  this  edifist  io 
(he  year  1584,  when  it  became  the  mi- 
dence  of  a  being  as  singularly  distingniAad 
from  the  rest  of  the  human  raoe^  ai  die 
tenement  he  occupied  would  oowqipcv 
beside  the  palaces  of  our  modem  Vittank 

Of  his  birth,  and  even  of  luB-  O0tftfi]r» 
nothing  was  precisely  known,— -but  ins 
the  observations,  which  the  hnquisilifeoMB 
of  his  neighbours  prompted  themtomakey 
it  was  conjectured  that  be  was  of  AiriMW 
origin.  His  appearance  in  thisqiMilirof 
the  world  was  sudden ;  but  it  was  mmeuiedi 
that  he  had  found  his  way  to  England  in 
the  suite  of  a  foreign  ambassador,  as  the 
previous  occurrences  of  his  life  rendeied 
such  a  mode  of  travelling  necessary  to  Us 
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Though  he  never  mixed  voluntarily 
iiek(hboun,  his  doors  were  always 
jiich  as  Grossed  his  threshold  ;  but 
ibv  of  his  visitore  was  few.  He 
invited  nor  repelled  observatioo ; 
re  was  that  about  hiniy  which  was 
I  HimiilatiDg  the  superstitious  and 
limed  people,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
t,  to  a  renewal  of  their  visit.  Such 
inoe  entered  within  the  precincts  of 
dlhig,  returned  impressed  with  a 
of  awe,  which  gradually  oommuni- 
idf  to  all  in  the  vicinity ;  so  that,  in 
time,  without  any  real  cause  for 
be  was  maikedy  feared,  and  gene- 
Dided. 

•port  went  abroad  that  his  know- 

Qie  occult  sciences  was  unbounded, 

le  who  had  seen  the  interior  of  his 

{•ve  marvellous  descriptions  of  the 

which  attracted  their  astonished 
.  all  sides.  Philosophical  instru- 
md  others  whose  uses  were  more 
stly  imagined, — strange  garments, — 
I  of  peculiar  form, — cracibles  and 
-ifltuiied  animals  of  various  kinds, 
I  or  two  living  ones  unknown  in  ' 

together  with  numerous  emblems 
Blity,  alike  fitted  for  the  contem- 
of  the  moralizing  philosopher,  or 
Aic  appendages  of  the  magician, 
to  be  seen  in  the  apartment  of  him 
I  insensibly  acquired  the  reputation 
f  the  magicians  of  old ;  though  it 
btble  he  was  only  another  link  of 
^  chain  of  those  who  laboured  in 
ncement  of  what  was  generally 
be  grand  magisterium,  or  secret, — 
xnrery  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
its  mysterious  accompaniments, 
lenonal  appearance  of  this  indivi- 
I  ee  lemarkabie  as  the  furniture  of 
bug*  His  dress  was  usually  a  long 
toaied  robe  (the  mourning  garment 
aely)  confined  round  the  middle  by 

leathern  belt,  on  which  were  in- 
Jie  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  various 
ft  chATBcters.  He  wore  a  high 
Mp  made  of  dark  fur,  such  as  we 
An&enians,  Persians,  and  other 
iCa  of  Asia;  his  feet  were  shod 
iels,;  and  from  his  waist  depended 
ceae  of  writing  materials;  a  scroll 
ment  ooly  partially  concealed  in 
■i  of  bis  ample  robe,  and  a  long 
uSi  which  he  invariably  carried 
oempleted  his  external  appearance. 
im  be  was  tall,  though  somewhat 
iiicr  from  age^  or  the  habit  of 
QOy  which  fixed  his  gaze  almost 
IjT  npoo  the  earth,  save  when  he 
at  to  speak.    His  head  was  then 
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nosed,  and  discovered  a  set  t>f  featUf«8,  the 
expression  of  which  was  strikingly  fine  and 
noble.  The  forehead  was  high  and  expan- 
sive, the  eyes  dark  and  piercing,  the  moeth 
gmve  and  well-formed ;  and  a  long  beard,  of 
snowy  whiteness,  filling  on  his  braast,  gave 
an  air  of  venerable  solemnity  to  his  vfhole 
countenance,  which  could  not  (ail  to  im. 
press  the  beholders  with  respect,  if  not  with 
awe.  The  name  by  which  he  was  known 
was  that  of  Seddick  ben  Saad, 

In  the  day-time  he  was  rarely  seen,  but 
in  the  evening  when  the  dim  haze  of  twi- 
light began  to  wrap  every  object  in  obscu- 
rity, he  might  be  observed  issuing  forth, 
and  pacing  with  majestic  step  towards  the 
open  country  which  skirted  this  part  of  the 
town,  or  descending  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  along  the  margin  of  which  it  was  his 
wont  to  viralk  sometimes  for  several  hours 
together.  The  night  appeared  not  to  foe 
allotted  by  him  to  the  purpose  of  rest,  for 
the  faint  twinkle  of  the  soHtary  lamp  which 
flamed  from  the  upper  chamber,  indicated 
that  his  studies  were  unremitting,  whatever 
might  be  tlieir  object. 

He  seemed  above  the  natural  wants  of 
mankind,  for  his  diet  consisted  only  of 
bread  and  herbs,  v^ich  were  bought  in 
very  small  quantities,  and  at  long  intervals 
between ;  less,  it  would  seem,  from  a  habit 
of  parsimony,  than  a  principle  of  abstemi- 
ousness. Though  no  one  could  judge  of 
his  means  by  the  very  slight  expenses  which 
he  incurred,  it  was  nevertheless  imagined 
that  he  possessed  great  riches,  and  this  be- 
lief continually  gained  ground. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Ben  Saad  was 
more  shunned  than  sought ;— there  were 
times,  however,  when  this  prejudice  gave 
way,  before  the  necessities  of  those  who 
came  with  humble  looks  to  implore  his 
assistance :  their  health,  their  undertakings, 
and  their  fortunes,  were  by  turns  the  theme 
of  solicitation,  and  to  all  he  lent  an  attentive 
ear.  His  medical  skill  restored  their  former 
strength;  his  prescience  afforded  them 
wise  rules  for  their  foture  guidance,  if  it  did 
not  absolutely  predict  the  course  of  events ; 
and  his  liberality  often  relieved,  in  a  more 
tangible  manner,  the  wants  of  such  as  were 
not  undeserving  of  his  kindness. 

The  fame  of  Seddik  ben  Saad  soon 
spread  far  and  wide;  and  upon  the  last- 
mentioned  circumstance,  the  conjectures  ef 
his  wealth  were  more  ostensibly  founded. 

It  was  a  chill  and  wintry  night  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  of  OctobCT,  when  a 
boat,  pulled  by  four  stout  rowers,  was 
rapidly  urged  along  the  nver,  as  it  returned 
from  the  royal  residence  at  Greenwich, 
to  London.    Though  the  moon  was  at  the 
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full,  her  light  was  obscured  by  heavy  masses 
of  dark  cloud,  which  drifted  before  her,  and 
cast  a  fitful  gloom  over  the  face  of  nature ; 
the  wind  whistled  shrilly,  and,  sweeping  in 
sudden  gusts  across  the  stream,  curled  up 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  dashed  the 
cold  spray  over  the  boatmen,  as  they  sped 
the  lignt  and  bounding  bark. 

A  young  man  sat  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  which  com. 
pletely  concealed  his  figu«;  he  seemed 
absorbed  in  a  profound  reverie,  though  con- 
stant habit  gave  him  the  power  to  guide 
the  helm  mechanically,  and  avoid  the  many 
impediments  which  obstructed  the  channel. 
The  boat  was  now  fast  approaching  the 
city,  and  the  frowning  battlements  of  the 
ancient  Tower  of  London  were  at  intervals 
perceptible,  when  the  moon  for  a  moment 
struggled  through  the  dark  veil  which  ob- 
scured her  brightness.  On  a  sudden,  the 
young  man  started  from  the  musing  atti- 
tude in  which  he  had  been  reclining,  and 
commanded  the  boatmen  to  rest  on  their 
oars,  while  he  bent  himself  forward  to  listen 
for  a  repetition  of  the  sound  which  he  said 
had  originally  disturbed  him. 

It  was  then  that  all  on  board  distinctly 
heard  the  voices  of  men  on  shore  loud  in 
altercation,  and,  as  it  seemed,  engaged  in 
some  desperate  act  of  violence.  In  this 
opinion  they  were  confirmed  by  hearing 
the  cry  of  murder  several  times  repeated. 
The  young  man  already  mentioned  directed 
the  rowers  to  pull  towards  the  shore  as  fast 
as  they  could,  and  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  Favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  turbulent  state  of  the  Waters, 
which  concealed  their  approach,  they  had 
almost  gained  the  bank  of  the  river,  at  the 
spot  from  whence  the  sounds  proceeded, 
when  their  purpose  was  discovered;  a 
violent  but  brief^  struggle  ensued,  and  then 
a  heavy  plunge  into  the  stream,  accom- 
panied by  a  deep  execration,  announced 
that  all  was  over. 

The  moon  at  the  same  moment  burst 
through  the  cloud  which  obscured  her,  and 
by  her  light  two  men  were  seen  for  an  in- 
stant at  gaze,  as  they  reconnoitered  the  party 
in  the  boa^  and  then  were  speedily  lost 
from  the  view.  The  boatmen  shipped 
their  oars,  and  the  bark  glided  swiftly  for. 
ward  to  the  bank,  where,  vainly  grasping 
at  the  slippery  surface  which  it  presented,  a 
figure  was  descried,  striving  manfully  to 
regain  the  shore :  his  efforts  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  unsuccessful,  had  not  the 
leader  of  the  party,  which  had  come  so 
opportunely  to  his  rescue,  leaned  over  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  supported  him  in  the 
stream,  till,  by  the  assistance  of  his  men, 


he  was  safely  raised  from  the  water,  and 
placed  OQ  diy  land. 

On  examining  the  •  person  of  him  whom 
thay  had  rescued,  the  young  stranger  ob* 
served,  that  his  garb  was  Oriental,  and  the 
first  words  he  uttered,  when  sufficiently  <ie* 
covered  from  die  state  of  exhaustioa  whidi 
his  violent  efforts  bad  caused,  were  in  am 
unknown  tongue.  '*  MashaiUih,''  was  bis 
oft-repeated  exclamation,  as  with  uplified 
hands  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  beaveor- 
then,  turning  to  those  who  surrounded  hiDi) 
he  addressed  himself  in  English  to  Um 
who  was  evidently  their  chief. 

^*  Stranger,^'  he  said, ''  you  have  safed 
my  life;  and,  if  you  vrish  to  add  to  tke 
good  work  you  have  begun,  you  will  send 
an  escort  to  my  dwelling,  for  I  much  fev^ 
that,  in  my  protracted  absence,  the  villains 
with  whom  I  was  engaged  may  efieot  a 
part  of  their  design ;  and  the  strength  d 
threescore  and  ten  availelb  little,  aflbtr  lo 
severe  a  struggle.  Just  Allah,''  he  e9L> 
claimed,  interjectionally,  '*  when  may  |hy 
trusting  servant  pass  through  his  final  trial, 
and  become  the  type  of  thine  own  Omu- 
potence  below !'' — then,  turning  again,  he 
added,  ''  Deny  not  my  request,  it  shall 
profit  you  much ;  I  have  that  which  oali 
amply  satisfy  your  utmost  wishes,  and  yoar 
reward  shall  not  be  wanting." 

''There  needs  none,  reverend  fether,' 
replied  the  young  stranger,  with  the  ftaek* 
ness  of  youth  ;  ''  I  myself  will  be  joar 
escort,  and  fear  not  that  I  can  sufficiently 
defend  you ;  I  have  used  my  swoid  in  a 
good  cause  too  often,  to  dread  the  resi^ 
should  we  be  attacked  by  a  score  of  such 
craven  fellows  as  we  just  now  scaied;  I 
return  not  with  you,  Walter,''  he  said, 
speaking  to  the  foremost  boatman,  **  it  oaay 
be  that  I  shall  stay  for  to-night  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." The  man  towhom  he  spoke 
replied  only  by  an  obedimt  gesture^  and 
the  party  withdrew  to  the  boat,  living 
their  leader  and  the  old  man  alone  to- 
gether. 

A  slight  pause  ensued,  which  was.  broken 
by  the  former,  who  demanded  to  know 
if  his  companion  were  able  to  renew  his 
journey  homewards.  Receiving  an  asKOl, 
they  slowly  quitted  the  shore,  and,  m  t 
short  time,  reached  the  inhabited  precincts 
of  the  town.  The  old  man  here  led  the 
way,  through  several  narrow  and  obscure 
streets,  and  at  length  stopped  opposite  the 
low  portal  of  a  house  which  has  already- 
been  described.  He  then  eagerly  sought 
in  his  bosom,  and  produced  a  small  master- 
key,  which  he  applied  to  the  lock,  and  the 
door  stood  open  before  them. 

''  Enter,  my  son,"  said    Seddick  ben 
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for  he  it  was,  **  there  is  nothing  now 
id — the  ascendancy  of  the  e? il  planet 
ty  and  good  fortune  predominates. 
HB  decreed  that  thou  shouldest  this 
le  nay  guest,  though  not  even  I  could 
livined  the  means.  What  saith  the 
docan/No  man  shall  see  death,  till  the 
rrives  which  is  fixed  by  the  immutable 

of  Allah ;'  follow  me,  then,  my  son, 
elieve  that  the  events  of  this  night 
een  long  foredoomed  to  happen." 

entered,  as  he  spoke,  into  a  low 
1  room,  where  a  solitary  lamp  sent 
L  flickering  light,  and  only  haif-illu- 

the  dusky  chamber.  The  stranger 
id   him,  and   Bed  Saad  cautiously 

the  door.  He  then  crossed  the 
md,  taking  up  the  lamp,  beckoned 
npanion  to  ascend  with  him  a  nar- 
loomy  staircase,  the    first   steps  of 

were  just  visible  as  the  light  fell 

00  a  dark  recess.  The  stranger  he- 
fbr  an  instant,  and  then,  as  if  reflect- 
t  he  bad  gone  too  &r  to  recede,  and 
»  was  armed  and  alone,  with  a  de- 
ls old  man  who  owed  him  his  life, 

ashamed  of  his  momentary  appre- 
1,  and  advanced  towards  Al  Seddik. 
ler  seemed  to  guess  what  was  passing 
nind. 

x>me,"  he  said, ''  from  a  land  where 
tality  and  ingratitude  are  unknown ; 
tw  the  reverse  of  both :  a  robber,  even 
XNmtry,  r^pects  the  sacred  character 
guest."  They  ascended  the  narrow 
ind,  assisted  more  by  the  touch  than 
t,  at  length  gained  the  summit, 
te'Stranger  found  himself  in  a  spa- 
paitment 

Saad  trimmed  his  lamp,  and  in- 
lis  guest  to  rest  himself,  while  he 
d  him  some  refreshment.  In  the 
ime,  the  latter  was  occupied  in  ex- 
[^  the  chamber  of  which  he  was  so 
ctedly  the  tenant.  Hie  walls  of  the 
fete  wainscoted,  and,  as  well  as  the 
were  composed  of  dark  oak,  which 
ich  blackened  by  time  and  smoke. 
Lhe  centr^  of  the  ceiling  was  sus- 

a  heavy  silver  chain,  to  which 
,  lamp  of  the  same  metal,  in  the 
if  a  globe,  with  four  long  branches, 
!ally  trimmed.  As  the  old  man 
d  the  apartment,  the  light  flashed 
16  walls,  where  numerous  steel  wea- 
tn  arranged  in  peculiar  devices; 
tween  each  group  of  arms  was  sus- 
a  human  skull,  a  skeleton,  or  some 
Mttly  emblem  of  mortality. 
go  figures  were  also  chalked  upon 
lioscoat,   exhibiting    many   of  the 

1  ttgns  which  are  inscribed  on  the 


tombs  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  Amongst 
these  were  others  which,  more  regularly 
mathematical,were  more  intelligible.  Various 
scrolls  of  parchment,  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics, glass-cases  containing  the  saored 
ibis,  the  swathed  mummy  from  the  pyra- 
mids, the  embryo  crocodile  of  the  Nile;  and 
numerous  other  fragments  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quity, were  scattered  round  the  room.  In 
the  further  comer  was  a  deep  recess,  in  which 
appeared  many  of  the  instruments  proper 
for  a  chemist's  laboratory ;  a  small  6re  of 
charcoal  was  also  burning  steadily  beneath 
a  large  alembic.  All  these  signs  were 
sufficient  to  assure  the  stranger  that  he  was 
in  the  dwelling  of  one  of  those  sages 
whom  subsequent  times  have  stigmatized 
as  astrologers  and  visionary  enthusiasts. 

Ben  Saad  now  placed  some  provisions 
on  a  small  table,  and  set  them  before  his 
guest.  **  They  are  not,"  he  said,  *'  such  as 
you  are  doubtless  accustomed  to,  but  who, 
in  traversing  the  sandy  desert,  can  look  to 
behold  the  delightful  valleys  of  Yemen  ?  The 
juice  of  the  grape  thou  knowest  is  forbidden 
to  all  who  profess  tlie  true  belief,  since  our 
holy  prophet  denounced  it  the  Omen  Alk- 
habdty  or  mother  of  destruction." 

"  Father,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I  know 
so  much  of  the  rites  of  Eastern  hospitality, 
as  to  partake  gratefully  of  that  which  is 
cheerfiilly  offered.  These  dried  fruits,  and 
this  delicious  beverage,  are  a  greater  luxury 
than  the  costliest  viands  and  the  brightest 
wines."  Will  you  not  comply  with  your 
native  custom,  so  far  as  to  eat  the  *'  bread 
and  salt  with  me  ?  " 

*'  I  may  not,"  answered  Seddik,  *'  in- 
dulge in  the  sensual  delights  of  appetite. 
Long  and  severe  fasting  can  alone  free  the 
mind  from  earthly  desires,  and  raise  it  to 
the  state  of  perfection  which  is  needful  for 
him  who  toils  after  the  light  of  truth ;  never- 
theless, to  remove  your  scruples,  a  few 
dates  and  a  cup  of  sherbet,  shall  assure  me 
as  truly  your  friend  as  if  I  had  sworn  by 
A I  Corsiy  the  brightest  of  the  thrones  of 
Allah."  Their  repast  was  soon  finished, 
and  the  stranger  now  demanded  of  Ben 
Saad  the  particulars  of  the  accident  which 
had  caused  his  interference.  They  were 
briefly  explained. 

It  appneared  that,  pursuing  his  accus- 
tomed path  by  the  river-side,  and  immersed 
in  deep  thought,  he  had  suddenly  been 
stopped  by  two  ruffians,  who,  aware  of  his 
usual  habits,  and  influenced  probably  by 
the  general  report,  sought  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  his  person,  to  secure  his 
supposed  wealth.  He  had  nothing  on  his 
person  except  the  key  of  his  dwelling,  which 
was  carefully  concealed ;   but  the  robbers, 
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diibeliefing  \m  aasertioDSy  proceeded  to 
acU  of  violeoce.  He  defended  himsetf  as 
well  as  he  could,  bul  they  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  mastenog  his  weapon  at  the  very 
crUis  when  the  boat  a{^peared  in  sight;  and, 
in  revenge  for  the  loes  of  their  prize,  they 
had  burled  AX  Seddik  into  the  river. 

« I  knew/'  continued  Ben  Saad,  '^  foe 
the  stars  had  predicted  it,  that  danger  was 
near  me:  the  conjunction  of  opposing 
planets  spoke  only  too  plainly ;  but  I  knew, 
also,  that  a  more  favourable  influence  was 
predominant,  and  such  it  has  proved.  Tell 
me,  then,  my  son,  in  which  way  Seddik,  the 
humble  recluse,  can  shew  his  gratitude  to 
his  preserver," 

"  My  fsaither,*'  replied  the  stranger,  *^  I 
doubt  not  that  the  book  of  knowledge  lies 
open  to  your  skill,  or  does  it  exceed  the 
limits  of  your  art  U>  predict  the  future  des- 
tinies of  a  nameless  man ;  if  not,  I  would 
entreat  that  my  &Ue  may  be  revealed  to  me  V 

'*  And  is  it  even  so,''  exclaimed  Ben 
Saad :  ^'  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  all 
seek  after  futurity ;  believe  me  that  the 
knowledge  is  often  fetal ;  ask  for  some  other 
gratification  which  may  be  more  easily 
attained,  and  less  dangerous  when  possessed." 

"  Nay,"  replied  tlie  youth,  "  deny  not 
my  request ;  I  am  indifferent  to  the  danger, 
and  can  wish  for  no  higher  gratification: 
trust  me,  I  have  framed  my  mind  to  endure 
my  fortune,  be  it  of  good  or  evil.  To  know 
it,  cannot  make  me  unhappier  than  I  have 
been;  it  may  have  a  better  effect  on  the 
days  which  are  in  store." 

"  Be  it  so,  Uien,"  said  Al  Seddik, "  re- 
member it  is  the  voice  of  heaven  that 
speaks :  give  me  your  hand."  The  young 
man  extended  his  palm  in  obedience 
to  the  sage's  direction.  After  a  long  and 
attentive  perusal  of  the  interesting  lines, 
Ben  Saad  spoke. 

"  This  hand,"  he  said,  "  is  a  mysterious 
intelligencer  of  the  decrees  of  fate.  I  see 
in  it  the  course  of  an  eventful  life.  Ay," 
he  exclaimed,  ratlier  as  it  were  in  com- 
munion witli  his  own  thoughts,  than  ad- 
dressing his  companion,  ^^  a  long  and 
slender  palm,  and  taper  fingers ;  *  yet  spirit 
and  enterprise  are  clearly  developed,  as 
well  as  their  consequence,  honours  and  dig- 
nities, in  these  ruddy  nails ;  and  the  line  of 
life,  ay,  that  indeed,  'lis  strongly  and  boldly 
marked,  but  see  where  it  suddenly  termi- 
nates; though  bright  and  sucoessfiil  thy 
career,  the  end  appears  abrupt  and  violent 
— a  sliarp  and  sudden  death  must  close  thy 
mortal  span !" 

"  So  be  it,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  would 
ratlier  gleam  like  a  meteor  through  the  mid- 
air, than  twinkle  obscurely,  however  steadily, 


where  none  would  heed  my  light ;  but  tell 
me  more^  Seddikc  what  of  my  paiticnlv 
fortunes,  and  how  are  they  to  be  attained  2' 
<'  My  son,"  ceplied  the  astrologer,  **  as 
yet  I  see  but  dimly  info  the  cwcbIb  of 
futurity,  if  you  wish  to  leant  all  that  nay 
betide,  as  &r  as  huskan  skill  can  point  it 
out,  it  shall  be  done,  but  not  now;  I  miat 
make  some  neoeasary  peporatioBs,  and  ob* 
serve  the  favourable  nour;  you,  yonmif, 
must  give  me  the  pcedae  indicatiaDS  vbidi 
are  necessary  for  setting  your  bnosoope; 
tlien  all  shall  be  made  known  to  yon. 
Your  hand,  again,"  he  said, — he  once  more 
looked  on  it  with  attention.  ^  Snooes  asd 
power  are,  indeed,  distinctly  marked,  tat 
friendship  is  wanting  throog^ut;  and'aik 
things  portend  a  violent  death.  See  tw 
not  the  brevity  of  the  mensal  iine^  and  Ae 
upward-turning  branches  of  the  line  of  liie? 
Enough  for  the  present  In  eigfat-aod-fcity 
hours  we  will  speak  further  on  this  matter; 
and  now,  my  son,  you  doobtleis  stand  it 
need  of  rest.  To-night,  you  are  my  goepl^ 
if  you  can  sleep  in  a  dwelling  so  dreRty.*^ 

'<  The  prospect  of  the  foture,*'  he  replied) 
*^  shall  not  at  any  rate  mar  my  present  sionw 
bers ;  and  sleep  will  seal  my  eyes  as  readily 
here  as  elsewhere."  '^  Arise,  then,  and 
follow  me,"  said  Ben  Saad ;  and,  opeaiDg 
a  small  door,  he  led*  the  way  down  a 
narrow  passage,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
was  a  small  chamber,  covered  widi  the 
skins  of  various  animals,  and  spread  ontso 
as  to  form  a  luxiuious  couch." 

"  Here,"  said  the  astrologer,  **  is  my  bed, 
rest  here  till  daylight ;  for  myself,  I  ant 
be  a  watcher  till  the  stars  shed  their  latest  nty. 
In  the  morning,  when  you  wish  to  depart^ 
seek  me  not,  but  descend  the  staircase,miich 
leads  into  the  lower  apartmoit,  remember 
to  close  the  portal,  and  &il  nol  to  pnseBt 
yourself  here  when  the  sun  has  set  on  the 
second  day  from  hence ;  forget  not,  als), 
to  note  the  precise  hour  and  period  dF  ywr 
birth ;  and  now  may  the  star  of  the  sieq)ing 
eagle*  shed  its  influence  over  your  cooeb!^ 

The  old  man  withdrew  at  these  words. 
His  companion  stretched  Uimself  upon  the 
soft  bed  of  fiirs  which  was  prepared ;  aody 
despite  of  the  novelty  of  he  situation,,  aad 
the  imperfect  prophecies  he  had  heard  re- 
lative to  his  own  fate,  which  haooted  bii 
imagination,  in  a  short  time  he  slept  sovad. 
ly.  He  was  stirring  at  early  dawn ;  and, 
obedient  to  the  sage^s  injunction,  departed 
as  silently  as  he  arrived.  That  day  pasred 
away,  and  the  second  was  sinking  fest  into 
the  shades  of  night,  when  he  returned  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  astrologer,  prepared, 

*  "  Nasr  al  Vako,"  so  called  by  the  Arabs. 
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irilli  a  bntine  heart  and  anxious 
%  encoQDter  hu  fate  with  finnness, 
r  the  itan  might  predict. 
( period  of  which  we  speak,  a  belief 
nk  astrology  was  generally  enter- 
aAd  even  some  of  the  master-spirits 
ge  owned,  in  a  slight  degree,  their 
letief  in  the  science.  It  has  been 
.  the  queen  herself,  on  one  occasion, 
her  judgment  to  be  influenced  by 
Iktioiis  of  an  astrologer:  at  least 
the  assertion  of  the  acute  and  en- 
g  Italian,  whose  history  of  her  reign 
It  respects  a  ^thful  one.  A  further 
ly  be  deduced  from  the  proceedings 
intchcraft  which  characterized  the 

her  successors,  as  well  as  from  the 
a  memoirs,  public  and  private, 
ind  to  illustrate  the  feet. 
1^  liberally  educated,  travelled,  and 
mndantly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of 
ind  the  acquirements  of  art,  the 
'  the  young  man  had  not  in  this 
risen  superior  to  that  of  ,the  mul- 
or,  if  so,  it  was  but  with  a  slight 
f  difference,  arising  from  the  effect 
atkm,  which  corrected,  though  it 
it  eradicate^  the  early  impressions  of 
ion. 

sd  at  the  sage's  dwelling,  he  knock- 
.  was  presently  admitted:  the  old 
K)d  before  him,  and  accosted  him 

Eastern  salutation  of  peace.  '^  Sa- 
ikum*'  was  his  greeting,  as  he  bent 
d,  and   once  more  welcomed  the 

to  his  abode.  They  ascended  in 
into  the  upper  chambers,  where  a 
Berence  was  now  perceptible  in  the 
int,  as  well  as  in  the  dress,  of  the 
er.  The  red-coloured  garment  which 
lik  usually  wore,  was  exchanged  for 
if  pure  white ;  the  sleeves  and  hem 
b  were  bordered  by  deep  rows  of 
I  writing,  representing  the  ninety  and 
isterious  names  of  Allah. 
xp  was  high  and  conical,  and  of 
le  colour;  and  a  verse  from  the 
mil  inscribed  around  it :  the  same 
applied  to  the  *' wondrous  night,'' 
ill  Mussulmen  hold  in  the  deepest 
on.  The  purport  ran  thus :  **  May 
16  upon  this  night,  till  the  light  shall 
ram  the  east  I"  His  waist  was  en- 
by  the  black  and  white  skin  of  the 
Arkam,  known  for  its  wisdom  and 
mous  qualities  in  the  province  of 
ten ;  and  on  his  breast  he  wore  a 
ar  ornament  of  gold,  the  emblem  of 
bilii^.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  an 
md,  which  was  chased  with  a  ser. 
wreath  of  silver,  from  one  extremity 
ther. 


The  chamber  was  now  brilliantly  illu- 
minated by  long  tapers  of  camphor,  but  the 
splendour  of  the  light  was  not  visible  from 
without,  owing  to  several  thick  fbfds  of  dark 
cloth  which  were  suspended  across  the 
room,  in  front  of  the  window,  the  lattice  of 
which  was  also  closed  by  heavy  oaken 
shutters.  The  middle  of  the  apartment  was 
the  centre  of  a  large  circle,  accurately  traced 
in  chalk,  and  regularly  divided  according 
to  the  twielve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 
marked  the  several  houses.  A  small  peeled 
wand  was  also  laid  at  each  division  of  the 
circle,  composed  alternately  of  the  elm  and 
aspin  branches;  the  interior  of  the  circle 
presented  a  barrier  of  a  more  formidable 
nature,  being  formed  of  skulls  and  bones, 
together  with  divers  other  more  inexplicable 
objects. 

*'  Behold,  my  son,''  said  Al  Seddik,  these 
relics  of  mortality ;  they  are  the  bones  of 
the  wise,  who,  like  me,  have  toiled  long  and 
suffered  much,  to  discover  tlie  grand  secret 
of  nature.  Each  fragment  which  you  see 
there,  was  once  an  animated  portion  of  the 
living  frame  of  the  sages  who  inhabited  the 
city  of  Ain  al  SehamSy—ihe  fountain  of  the 
sun,  once  the  capital  of  Egypt  and  of  the 
world.  Alas  for  the  wreck  of  time ! — the 
city  is  desolate ;  and  the  bones  of  the  wisest 
who  dwelt  within  its  walls,  alone  attest  the 
past  existence  of  that  which  was  once  the 
renowned  among  nations. 

''These  shining  relics,"  he  continued, 
pointing  with  his  wand  as  he  spoke,  *'  were 
formerly  among  the  gems  which  adorned 
the  crown  of  Zein  Algamarifihe  mighty 
founder  of  the  city  of  Auberabad,  in  the 
isles  of  die  Indian  ocean. 

**  In  the  same  circle,  you  may  marie  the 
various  stones  which  possess  the  strongest 
power  in  conjunction-  with  the  planetary 
signs;  from  the  pearl  of  the  sea  of  Oman 
and  the  amber  of  Chaldea,  to  the  turquoise 
of  Istakhar,  and  that  stone,  more  precious 
than  all,  which  is  found  in  the  eyes  of  the 
stag,  whose  food  is  of  serpents  in  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Thibet  and  Cathay.* 

**  Nor  are  these  alone  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  inalignant  influence  of  the  planets 
which  are  in  opposition  to  this  night's  work. 
I  name  them  to  thee,  my  son,  that  thou 
mayest  see  that  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  the  holiest,  the  most  rare,  and  some 
the  most  ordinary,  are  alike  needful  to  suc- 
cess. ''  A  wise  man,"  saith  the  H&kim  Lok- 
man,  '*  neglecteth  not  the  aid  of  the  meanest 
of  the  creatures  of  Allah."  Observe  this  vase 
of  alabaster;  it  contains  the  crystallized 
tears  of  the  dove  of  the  sultan  Mahmoud 
ben  Sebekteghim,  a  holy  bird,  sent  by  the 

*  The  bezoar  stone. 
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praphet  to  his  fidthful  senrant  from  the  river 
Kautser,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  ifvhose 
shores  are  of  pure  gold,  and  the  sands  of 
its  shinhig  bed  are  pearls  and  rubies.  These 
csystal  drops  have  power  to  disperse  the 
noxioos  qualities  of  poison,  and  of  all  things 
hurtful  to  man. 

^'  It  needs  not  to  describe  more  of  the 
predoos  fragments  which  have  been  col- 
lected, to  heighten  the  force  of  the  charm  I 
am  about  to  assay;  nor  is  it  needful  to 
inquire  how  all  these  powerful  auxiliaries 
have  been .  procured :  enough,  that  a  long 
life  of  toil  and  pain  have  enabled  me  to 
discover  their  mysterious  attributes ;  soon  I 
trust  to  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
grand  object  of  existence,  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  and  powers  beyond  that  of 
Soliman  hen  Daoud^  whose  slaves  were  the 
genii  of  the  elements. 

"  Before,  however,  we  enter  within  the 
limits  of  the  circle,  to  invoke  the  presence  of 
the  spirits  of  the  elements  to  embrace  your 
demands ;  first  tell  me  the  precise  hour  and 
minute  of  your  birth,  that  I  may  complete 
the  horoscope  I  have  already  prepared.'' 
As  he  spoke,  Al  Seddik  drew  from  his 
bosom  a  broad  sheet  of  parchment,  on  which 
was  accurately  depicted  the  table  of  the 
twelve  houses  of  life.  Receiving  the  re- 
quired document,  lie  examined  it  attentively, 
and  seated  himself  upon  the  floor,  while  he 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  calcu- 
lations. His  companion  observed  him  with 
interest.  In  a  short  time  the  old  man 
spoke : 

"My' son,"  he  said,  "I  was  not  de- 
ceived ;  '*  the  stars  are  the  willing  in- 
terpreters of  the  decrees  of  fate :  the  Hnes 
of  your  hand  agree  but  too  well  with 
the  destiny  which  is  inscribed  in  the  hea- 
venly spheres.  In  the  first  house,  which  is 
that  of  Life,  1  see  where  Jupiter  enters 
direct  into  the  sign  of  ^/  Gedi,  or  the  ram; 
believe  me,  tliat  ere  long  the  bright  course 
of  your  fortunes  will  begin ;  they  will  be 
brilliant  and  successful :  still  further  in  the 
same  planet,  predominant  in  the  eleventh 
house,  where  dignities,  and  the  favours  of 
princes,  are  profusely  strewed ;  but,  again 
being  retrograde  in  Taurus,  it  is  clear  that 
the  house  of  life  is  endangered,  in  the 
midst  of  the  highest  sweep  of  fortune.  Thy 
career  will  be  eminently  prosperous,  but  its 
end  will  assuredly  be  sudden  f 

"  Behold  where  the  planet  Zohair,  which 
is  Venus,  entets  into  the  balance  with  the 
sun  in  the  ascendant ;  as  surely  does  it  be- 
token  the  love  of  woman,  and  the  dan- 
gerous favours  which  she  bestows.  Bear 
then  in  mind  the  words  of  the  poet  Dah- 
ban,  to  *  mbtrust  four  things — the  friendship 


of  princesy  the  caresses  of  women,  the 
smiles  of  enemies,  and  the  warmth  of  win- 
ter, for  none  of  these  things  endute.'  Rely 
on  this  sayings  for  that  which  follcnvs  as. 
sures  its  truth. 

"The  Sun  being  retrograde  in  Tannis, 
denotes,  that,  though  the  prospect  of  nuff- 
riage  may  seem  to  ofifer  the  sorest  mam 
of  happiness,  it  will  never  be  soccessM. 
In  the  tenth  house.  Mars  entering  diitxt 
into  Cancer,  repeats  the  prediction  of  daf(> 
ger  and  violent  death ;  and  Venus  being  in 
conjunction,  declares,  that-  from  woman 
will  the  danger  ensue. 

'*  There  are  three  occnirenoes  whieb  «iH 
mark  your  future  life,  all  in  themselvtt 
productive  of  honour,  but  linked  to  a  ftld 
termination — the  first  will  speedily  aniiW, 
and  open  the  road  to  fame  and  ibrtiibe; 
the  second  will  be  occasioned  by  the  deMh 
of  a  dear  firiend,  whose  end  yoa  wBI  ytMpi 
self  accelerate,  and  almost  gaiir  the  top^ 
most  round  of  ambition's  ladder ;  the  HtM 
will  go  near  to  raise  you  to  the  pinflsefe 
of  human  greatness,  but  your  opponng  fklif 
will  quickly  reverse  the  picture.  TheiHV- 
roscope  tells  me  no  more ;  and  more  if 
you  wish  to  know,  must  be  demanded  d 
agency  no  longer  mortal." 

*'  I  cannot  pause,"  the  young  msn  le^ 
pUed,  <<  in  the  acquisition  of  knowtei^ 
which  holds  out  such  splendid  lui^ 
though  accompanied  by  terms  whidi  fl)^ 
appal  a  less  resolute  querist.  I  Heed  rgk 
repeat,  Ben  Saad,  that  I  seek  to  knofr'all 
that  can  be  told,  and  I  care  not-^tvhat  taf 
be  the  means  employed:'*  ' ''- 

*^  Propose,  then,  your  questions  in^wat-^ 
ing,  before  we  enter  into  the  eirde,  wheie, 
by  the  uninitiated,  neither  must  woid  be 
uttered  nor  sign  made.''  The  stai^ 
mused  for  a  moment,  then  rapidW  #rete 
down  a  series  of  questions,  which  ne'-ga^ 
to  the  astrologer. 

"  It  is  well,"  he  said :  ^  apptoach,  iMf 
and  bare  thy  feet,  for  the  dust  whefi^tm 
you  are  about  to  tread  is  sacred-^'tiS''tiMF 
sand  of  the  island  of  Gezhrat,  fiir,  £uri&WBy 
beyond  the  giant  mountain  of  €a^  aiktb^ 
reigned  the  pre-adamite  sultans  fklhte'M 
nether  worid  was  created.  Tske,  atsovfliB' 
mantle,  once  worn  by  the  wise  JM-' 
Maascher,  and  cast  it  over  yonr  ovm'gtr^ 
ments,  before  you  enter  this  mystic  ciid^ 
the  true  emblem  of  eternity."  '  * 

The  stranger  obeyed  implicidy  the  nnid- 
dates  of  the  sage ;  for,  though  his  own  iaiii 
taught  him  to  doubt  much  the  effioaeyof 
all  the  relics  which  were  thus  arrayed,  yet^to* 
pressed  with  the  idea  of  the  learning  Qhd^HI 
of  the  Eastern  magi,  he  gave  involiinttfy 
credit  to  much  that  was  said,  from  the 
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manner  in  which  the  old  man 
m  words,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
.-plaoe  which  surrounded  him. 
ontered  the  circle  together,  and 
ik  carefully  retraced  the  outline 
ich  they  had  passed.  He  then 
d  with  Uie  mystic  ceremony.  He 
(tiated  himself  towards  the  east, 
ADfid  for  a  few  minutes  apparently 

in  prayer ;  then,  rising,  he  drew 
v«st  the  magical  volume  that  was 
y  the  celebrated  Bazur,  containing 
Bi  and  ceremonies  necessary  to  be 
in  the  progress  of  the  incantation, 
•lowly  paced  the  circle,  following 
tion  of  the  sun,  and  pausing  at 
he  twelve  divisions,  to  repeat  the 
)f  adjuration. 

the  circle  was  encompassed,  he 
lall  crucible,  and,  pouring  into  it  a 
lidf  he  lit  a  taper,  and  bent  it 
ds  to  the  vessel,  the  contents  of 
stantly  ignited,  and  a  bright  flame 

bt  and  wide.  Ben  Saad  next 
an  Oriental  drug  reduced  to  pow. 
h  he  scattered  over  the  flame,  and 
'apour  arose,  as  gloomy  as  that 
«it8  perpetually  above  the  well  of 
'.  The  mist  gradually  extended 
oughout  the  chamber,  and  the 
ie  well  nigh  extinguished,  all  but 
3  from  the  crucible,  which  still 
ctly,  and  cast  a  red  glare  over  the 
f  the  astrologer  and  his  neophyte. 
ctian  was  accompanied  by  a  so- 
ocation  to  the  terrific  powers  of 
;  and  presently  was  heard  a  rush- 
^  like  the  sound  of  the  deadly 

sweeps  over  the  sands  of  Egypt. 

ibrm  was  then  descried,  pacing 
ateit  gestures  the  circumference 
gic  ring.  Al  Seddik  gazed  fixedly 
pparition;  but  the  stranger  shud- 
h  an  undefined  sensation  of  dread, 
eavoured  to  discern  the  imperfect 
.  features  of  the  shadow,  which 
ike  impalpable  and  ever-changing. 
1  man  was  the  first  to  break  the 

silence :  **  Slave  of  Eblis,  dark 
ftiturity,*'  he  exclaimed,  ".pause 
XiiiDg  flight,  and  obey  the  power 
Mse  spell  has  called  thee  from  the 

Ginnistan  to  the  regions  of  upper 

toe  remained  in  one  spot,  while, 
nded  wings,  it  still  seemed  hover- 
Old  before  it  rests  itself  on  earth. 
haiih  voice  was  heard.  "  What 
Mu  ? ''  was  the  question ;  "  speak, 
iet"  ^  Demromet  Nerc,**  said  the 
r  such  I  know  thee  now :  hearken 
tds  of  one  as  potent  as  Tahmuras 


of  yore,  and  reply  with  the  voice  Off  tnith 
to  that  which  I  shall  demand  of  thee." 

*'  What  ■  fate  awaits  the  querist  whose 
foot  is  even  now  on  the  threshokl  of  life?" 

**  His  fortunes  shall  prosper  till  his  age 
is  doubled,"  was  the  corresponding  reply. 

^'  Shall  he  experience  happiness  in  his 
career?'' 

"  Mortals  toil  eagerly  in  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure and  anUnlioHf — he  shall  have  enough 
of  both." 

**  Will  he  be  successful  in  love  ?'* 

"  It  shall  raise  him  to  the  pinnacle  of 
greatness,-— shall  hurl  him  from  the  giddy 
height,— -shall  betray  him  while  living,  and 
mourn  over  him  when  dead.*' 

"  Who  will  prove  his  greatest  foe  ?" 

**  His  fairest  friend. 

'^  When  shall  he  die,  and  how  V* 

"  Four  hours  have  not  elapsed  since  he 
saw  the  spot  where  he  shall  yield  up  his 
last  breath, — let  him  beware  the  axe. 

«  What  shall  occasion  his  death  ?** 

"  The  treachery  of  woman." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  her  whose  destiny 
is  linked  with  his  ?"  A  pause  iMisued, — 
the  spirit  appeared  moody,  and  unwilling  to 
answer  further. 

"  Speak,  foul  spirit,"  cried  Al  Seddik, 
"  I  conjure  thee,  by  the  powerful  sea)  of 
Noe,  in  the  name  of  the  mighty  Senkidah  I 
command  thee ! " 

"  Seek  for  the  name  beneath  the  sign 
Sunhulah^.  replied  the  voice,  <'  I  may  not 
tell  thee  more. 

"  Sunbulah,"  exclaimed  Ben  Saad,  '*  'tis 
the  sign  of  the  Virgin;  perchance  a  regal 
one!  say,  once  more,  shall  this  favoured 
son  of  fortune  ever  wear  a  kingly  crown  ?" 

"  His  sway  shall  be  that  of  royalty/'  was 
the  final  answer  of  the  voice,  as  the  figure 
became  more  and  more  indistinct  amid  the 
thickening  vapour. 

"  Enough,"  said  the  astrologer  to  his 
companion ;  "  more  it  profits  not  to  inquire." 
In  a  few  moments  the  apartment  was  again 
clear,  and  the  lights  burned  brightly  as 
before. 

"  What  think  you,  my  son,"  said  Al 
Seddik,  "  are  you  satisfied  with  the  pros- 
pect of  your  future  lot  f 

**  It  is  more  than  the  fondest  dreams  of 
my  imagination  could  have  pictured,"  re- 
plied the  youth,  '*  how  shall  I  thank  you, 
my  father,  now  express  my  gratitude?" 

"  Reserve  it,  my  son,  till  you  have  better 
learned  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  what  von 
have  just  heard.  A  time  may  come  when 
your  thoughts  may  change, — meanwhile  live 
well  and  wisely.  Forget  not,  that  though 
the  stars  rule  the  destinies  of  men,  they 
themselves  are  but  the  agents  of  the  all- 
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powerful  Allah.  Live  theo  so  as  to  de- 
serve the  fortune  which  fate  has  prepared ; 
and  when  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  shall 
summon  you,  may  you  be  prepared  to  ac- 
company him !  Farewell  then,  Robert  De- 
vereux;  and,  in  the  days  of  your  prosperity, 

remember  the  words  of  Seddik  hen  Saad, 

«         «         «         «         « 

Who  is  there  to  whom  the  prosperous  ca- 
reer and  .unhappy  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
are  unknown  ?  They  are  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  history,  and  inseparably  connected 
with  the  annals  of  the  maiden  queen.  Yet 
there  are  few,  perhaps,  who  are  aware  that 
the  predictions  of  which  we  have  spoken 
were  actually  made,  and  that  they  came  to 
pass  almost  according  to  the  letter. 

In  the  year  1585,  he  accompanied  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  to  Holland,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  general  (though  so  youngs 
being  barely  eighteen) ;  and  where  he  be- 
haved with  distinguished  bravery  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Zutphen*  On  his 
return  from  the  Low  Countries,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  court,  where  he  imme- 
diately attracted  the  notice  of  the  queen, 
who  in  an  incredibly  short  time  loaded  him 
widi  dignities  and  rewards ;  conferring  upon 
him  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Household, 
Grand  Marshal,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Her  personal 
regard,  adso,  accompanied  these  high  ho- 
nours,  being  permitted  to  wear  in  his  hat  a 
glove  from  her  right  hand ;  **  a  favour," 
says  a  contemporary  historian,  *'  the  greatest 
that  a  mistress  could  bestow  on  an  accepted 
lover." 

The  influence  of  Leicester,  whose  friend 
he  was,  was  not  at  once  eclipsed;  they 
continued  to  divide  the  favours  and  coun- 
cils of  Elizabeth,  till  by  degrees  the  star  of 
Leicester  sank  before  that  of  his  more  youth- 
ful rival,  who  forgot  the  ties  of  firiendship  in 
the  lures  of  ambition;  and  eventually  be- 
.  came  the  concealed  enemy  of  his  former 
friend,  whose  death  has  by  some  been  as- 
cribed to  poison,  and  by  others  to  a  broken 
heart,  owing  to  hb  having  lost  the  friend- 
ship of  the  queen ;  which  circumstance  it 
is  well  known,  was  caused  by  the  intrigues 
of  Essex. 

On  Leicester's  death,  he  became  lord 
paramount,  and  bore  the  title,  at  court,  of 
*\the  "Ejlrl'* par  excellence.  The  viceroyalty 
of  Ireland,  while  it  kept  the  word  of  pro- 
mise to  his  ear,  yet  broke  it  to  his  hope ; 
and  though  it  put  into  his  hands  the  pos- 
session of  an  authority  in  every  respect  that 
of  a  king,  was  yet,  through  the  treachery 
of  his  friends,  the  final  cause  of  his  disgrace. 

The  last  act  of  his  power  was  his  des- 


perate attempt  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
queen,  which,  so  fatally  for  his  fortunes,  was 
unsuccessful.  From  that  period,  till  his 
final  condemnation,  the  transition  was  most 
rapid;  and  when,  in  the  last  extremity,  he 
transmitted  Elizabeth's  ring  by  the  faithless 
countess  of  Nottingham,  and  awoke  the  , 
remorse  of  Elizabeth,  whose  spirit  bowed 
beneath  it  till  she  sunk  in  the  grave,  the  tenn 
of  prophetic  events  was  completed,  which 
venfiea  the  predictions  of  the  astrologer. 
Fehnuury,  1829.  D.  C. 

TREASURE    FOUND    BT     THE    FRENCH  AT 

ALGIERS. 

The  reports  which  had  been  current  re- 
specting the  magnitude  of  these  treasares, 
have  been  exaggerated ;  but  the  amount 
actually  found,  shewed  that  it  was  not  en* 
tirely  an  Oriental  fiction,  though  previously 
alleged  to  be  so  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
expedition.    Authentic  accounts  had  been 
received  of  its  existence  before  the  arrival 
of  the  troops,  and  perhaps  the  eclat  of  its 
capture  constituted  one  of  the  motives  for 
the  enterprise.     To  see  waggons  k»ded 
with  ingots  of  gold  drawn  from  Toukm  to 
Paris,  was  no  trifling  temptation  to  nuoisteis, 
who  had  a  design  to  dazzle  the  minds  oif 
the  people,  in  order  the  more  easily  to 
abridge  their  liberties.     On  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  Casauba,  an  immediate  search 
was  made  for  this  treasure,  which  had  been 
said  to  amount  to  200,000,000  of  francs, 
or    8,000,000/.  sterling.    The    Dey  had 
kept  no  account  of  his  treasure ;  there  were 
found  no  exchequer  receipts,  no  registers  of 
revenue  or  expense.    Tne  money,  which 
was  the  fruit  ex  taxes,  tribute,  or  plunder, 
was  thrown  into  a  room  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  regency,  without  being  counted.  It  was 
deposited  in  different  boxes  or  cofifefs,  and 
taken  out  on  an  order  signed  by  the  Dey 
and  his  council.    The  Freach  found  i&  all, 
the  large  sum  of  48,684,527  francs,  or  nearly 
2,000,000/.  sterling,  in  ingots  of  gold  and 
silyer.   Of  this  sum,  upwanls  of  43,000,000 
of  firancs  were  packea  up  in  boxes,  nailed, 
and  sent  home  by  the  snips  of  war.    Up** 
wards  of  5,000,000  of  francs,  or  200,000i^ 
sterling,  consisting  of  coins  current  in  Ibat 
country,  were  reserved  for  the  expenses  of 
the  army.  This  sum,  though  large,  had  falleB 
so  much  short  of  what  had  be«n  expected, 
that  the  treasurer  of  the  Dey  was  put  to  the 
strictest  examination.    He,  however,  swoie 
that  the  Regency  had  no  further  resources; 
that  he  would  engage  to  lose  his  head,  i 
any  money  was  concealed  ;  that  the  people 
had  been  always  deceived  respecting  the 
treasures  of  the  palace ;  that  tor  the  last 
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twehly  years  the  expenses  of  ihe  government 
Jiad  exceeded  its  receipts ;  and  that,  during 
the  three  years  of  tiie  blockade,  these  re- 
ceipts, either  firom  prizes  or  commerce, 
had  been  reduced  almost  to  nothing. 


SINGULAR  DISORDER. 

Pearce,  in  his  entertaining  worlc  on  Abys- 
sinia, says,  **  The  diseases  of  Abyssinia  are 
of  a  very  virulent,  and,  in  some  instances, 
of  a  very  singular  kind  :  it  foitunately  hap- 
pens, that  the  native  medicinal  herbs  are  of 
peculiar  potency,  and  applicable  to  most 
of  die  diseases  which  occur.  There  is  one 
disease,  however,  which,  it  would  seem, 
like  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  only  yields  to 
music.  It  is  called  the  tigretiery  He  thus 
describes  it : 

'*  There  is  a  holy  water  at  the  church 
Gun  Arvel,  which  is  greatly  esteemed  for 
the  care  of  persons  afflicted  vnth  evil  spirits. 
This  is  a  very  wonderful  disorder,  which  I 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  thougli  the 
reader  may  think  it  fabulous  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  yet  we  have  accounts  of  something 
of  the  kind  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
the  priests  and  learned  men  of  Abyssinia 
beliere  to  be  the  same  complaint.  This 
complaint  is  called  tigretier;  it  is  more 
oommoo  among  the  women  than  among 
the  men.  The  tigretier  seizes  the  body  as 
if  with  a  violent  fever,  and  from  that  turns 
to  a  lingering  sickness,  which  reduces  the 
patients  to  skeletons,  and  often  kills  them, 
if  the  relations  cannot  procure  the  proper 
remedy.  During  this  sickness  their  speech 
is  changed  to  a  kind  of  stuttering,  which  no 
one  can  understand  but  those  afflicted  with 
the  same  disorder.  When  the  relations 
find  the  malady  to  be  the  real  tigretier^ 
they  join  together  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
coring  it.  llie  first  remedy  they  in  general 
attempt  is,  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a 
learned  doctor,  who  reads  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  and  drenches  the  patient  with  cold 
water  daily,  for  the  space  of  seven  days — 
an  application  that  very  often  proves  fatal. 
The  most  effectual  cure,  though  far  mpre 
expensive  than  the  former,  is  as  follows. — 
The  relations  hire,  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  a  band  of  trumpeters,  drummers, 
and  fifers,  and  buy  a  quantity  of  liquor; 
then  all  tt^  young  men  and  women  of  the 
place  assemble  at  the  patient's  house,  to 
perform  the  following  most  extraordinary 
ceremony. 

^^I  was  once  called  in  by  a  neighbour  to 
see  his  wife,  a  very  yx)ung  woman,  and  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  afflicted  with  this  disorder; 
and  the  man  l)eing  an  old  acquaintance  of 
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mine,  and  always  a  close  comrade  in  the 
camp,  I  went  every  day,  when  at  home,  to 
see  lier ;  but  I  could  not  be  of  any  service 
to  her,  though  she  never  refused  my  medi- 
cines. At  this  time  I  could  not  understand 
a  word  she  said,  although  she  talked  very 
freely,  nor  could  any  of  her  relations  under- 
stand her.  She  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
a  book  or  priest,  for  at  the  sight  of  either 
she  struggled,  and  was  apparently  seized 
with  acute  agony;  and  a  flood  of  tears, 
lika blood  mingled  with  water,  would  pour 
down  her  face  from  her  eyes.  She  liad 
lain  three  months  in  this  lingering  state, 
living  upon  so  little,  that  it  seemed  not 
enough  to  keep  a  human  body  alive;  at 
last  her  husband  agreed  to  employ  the 
usual  remedy,  and,  after  preparing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  band  during  the  time 
it  would  take  to  effect  the  cure,  he  borrowed 
from  all  his  neighbours  their  silver  orna- 
ments, and  loaded  her  legs,  arms,  and  neck 
with  them. 

"The  evening  that  the  band  began  to 
play,  I  seated  myself  close  by  her  side  as 
she  lay  upon  the  couch ;  and,  about  two 
minutes  after  the  trumpets  had  begun  to 
sound,  I  observed  her  shoulders  begin  to 
move,  and  soon  afterwards  her  head  and 
breast,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  she  sat  upon  her  couch.  The  wild 
look  she  had,  though  sometimes  she  smiled, 
made  me  draw  off  to  a  greater  distance, 
being  almost  alarmed  to  see  one  nearly  a 
skeleton  move  with  such  strength ;  her 
head,  neck,  shoulders,  hands,  and  feet,  all 
made  a  strong  motion  to  the  sound  of  the 
music,  and  in  this  manner  she  went  on  by 
degrees  until  she  stood  up  on  her  legs  upon 
the  floor.  Afterwards  she  began  to  dance, 
and  at  times  to  jump  about,  and  at  last,  as 
the  music  and  noise  of  the  singers  in- 
creased, she  often  sprang  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  When  the  music  slackened, 
she  would  appear  quite  out  of  temper,  but 
when  it  became  louder,  she  would  smile 
and  be  delighted.  During  this  exercise 
she  never  shewed  the  least  symptom  of 
being  tired,  though  the  musicians  were 
thoroughly  exhausted ;  and,  when  they 
stopped  to  refresh  themselves  by  drinking 
and  resting  a  little,  she  would  discover  signs 
of  discontent,  which  nothing  but  a  renewal 
of  the  music  could  overcome,  and  nothing 
but  its  continuance  prevent  from  returning. 

"  Next  day,  according  to  the  custom  in 
the  cure  of  this  disorder,  she  was  taken  into 
the  market-place,  where  several  jars  of 
maize  or  tsug  were  set  in  order  by  the  rela- 
tions, to  give  drink  to  the  musicians  and 
dancers.  When  the  crowd  had  assembled, 
and  the  music  was  ready,  she  was  brought 
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forth,  and  began  to  dance  and  throw  her. 
self  into  the  maddest  postures  imaginable ; 
and  in  this  manner  she  kept  on  the  whole 
day.  Towards  evening,  she  began  to  let 
fall  her  silver  ornaments  from  her  neck, 
arms,  and  legs,  one  at  a  time,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  tliree  hours  she  was  stripped 
of  every  article.  A  relation  continually  kept 
going  after  her  as  she  danced,  who  picked 
up  the  ornaments,  and  afterwards  delivered 
them  to  the  owners  from  whom  they 
were  borrowed.  As  the  sun  went  down, 
she  made  a  start  with  such  swiftness,  that 
the  fastest  runner  could  not  come  up  with 
her;  and  when  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
hundred  yards,  she  dropped  on  a  sudden, 
as  if  shot.  Soon  afterwards,  a  young  man, 
on  coming  up  with  her,  fired  a  matchlock 
over  her  body,  and  struck  her  upon  the 
back  with  the  broad  side  of  his  large  knife, 
and  asked  her  name :  to  which  she  an- 
swered, as  when  in  her  common  senses-* 
a  sure  proof  of  her  being  cured  ;  for,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  this  malady,  those  afflicted 
with  it  never  answer  to  their  Christian 
name.  She  v^s  now  taken  up  in  a  very 
weak  condition,  and  carried  home ;  and  a 
priest  came,  and  baptized  her  again  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ; 
which  ceremony  concluded  her  cure.  Some 
are  taken  in  this  manner  to  the  market- 
place for  many  days  before  they  can  be- 
cured,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  they 
cannot  be  cured  at  all.  I  have  seen  them 
in  these  fits  dance  with  a  hruly^  or  bottle  of 
maize,  upon  their  heads,  without  spilling 
the  liquor,  or  letting  the  bottle  fall,  although 
they  have  put  themselves  into  the  most  ex- 
travagant postures.'' 


INVENTION  OF  THE  TELESCOPE. 

In  the  year  1609,  the  same  year  in  which 
Kepler  published  his  celebrated  commen- 
tary on  Mats,  Galileo  paid  a  visit  to  Venice, 
where  he  heard^  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, that  a  Dutchman,  of  the  name  of 
Jansens,  had  constructed  and  presented  to' 
Prince  Maurice  an  instrument,  through 
which  tie  saw  distant  objects  magnified  and 
rendered  more  distinct,  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  nearer  to  the  observer.  This  re- 
port was  credited  by  some  and  disbelieved 
by  others;  but,  in  a  few  days,  Galileo  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  James  Badovere,  at 
Paris,  which  placed  beyond  a  doubt  the 
existence  of  such  an  instrument.  The  idea 
instantly  filled  his  mind  as  one  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  science ;  and  so  thoroughly 
was  he  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
lenses,  that  he  not  only  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  construction,  but  was  able  to 


complete  a  telescope  for  his  own  use.  Into 
one  end  of  a  leaden  tube  he  fitted  a  spec- 
tacle glass,  plain  on  one  side  and  convex  on 
the  other ;  and  in  the  other  end  he  placed 
another  spectacle-glass,  concave  on  one  side 
and  plane  on  the  other.  He  then  applied 
to  his  eye  the  concave  glass,  and  saw  ob- 
jects "  pretty  large  and  pretty  near  him." 
Tliey  appeared  three  times  nearv,  and  nine 
times  lai^er  in  surface  than  to  the  naked  eye. 
He  soon  after  made  another,  which  repre- 
sented objects  sixty  times  larger;  and, 
sparing  neither  labour  nor  expense,  he 
finally  constructed  an  instrument  so  ex- 
cellent, as  *'  to  shew  things  almost  a  thou- 
sand times  larger,  and  above  thirty  times 
nearer  to  the  naked  eye.'' 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  invention  that 
science  has  presented  to  man  so  extnor^ 
dinary  in  its  nature,  and  so  boundless  in  its 
influence,  as  that  of  the  telescope.  To  the 
uninstructed  mind,  the  power  of  seeing  an 
object  a  thousand  miles  distant,  as  large  as 
if  it  were  brought  within  a  mile  of  the  ob- 
server, must  seem  almost  miraculous ;  and 
to  the  philosopher  even,  who  thorooghly 
comprehends  the  principles  upon  whidi  it 
acts,  it  must  ever  appear  one  of  the  most 
elegant  applications  of  science.  To  have 
been  the  first  astronomer  in  whose  bands 
such  a  gift  was  placed,  was  a  preference  to 
which  Galileo  owed  much  of  his  future  re- 
putation. No  sooner  had  he  completed  his 
telescope,  than  he  applied  it  to  the  heavens; 
and,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1618,  the  first 
day  of  its  use,  he  saw  around  Jupiter  thiee 
bright  little  stars,  lying  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  ecliptic,  two  to  the  east,  and  one  to 
the  west  ot  the  planet.  Regarding  them  as 
ordinary  stars,  he  never  thought  of  estimatiDg 
their  distances. 

Immediately,  on  the  ibllowing  day,  frfaen 
he  accidentally  directed  his  telescope  to 
Jupiter,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the*  three 
stars  to  the  west  of  the  planet  To  produce 
this  effect,  it  was  requisite  that  the  mddon 
of  Jupiter  should  be  direct;  though,  ie> 
cording  to  calculation,  it  was  adnlb^ie' 
trograde.  In  this  dilemma,  he  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  evening  of  the  9th,  but 
unfortunately  the  sky  was  covered  with 
clouds.  On  the  10th  he  saw  only  twosAars 
to  the  east,  a  circumstance  whi^  be  was 
no  longer  able  to  explain  by  the  motion  of 
Jupiter.  He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to 
ascribe  the  change  to  the  stars  themsdves; 
and,  upon  repeating  his  observations  on  the 
11th,  he  no  longer  doubted  that  he  had  dis- 
covered three  planets  revolving  round  Jth 
piter.  On  the  1 3th  of  January,  be,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  the  fourth  satellite.'*-!^* 
Brewster's  Life  of  Newton, 
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hints  to  religious  persons  intending 
to  emigrate, 

Mr.  Editor, 
Sir, — ^Two  questions  Datuially  present 
themselves,  in  reference  to  this  subject; 
Ist,  Is  such  a  step  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  my  femily?.  2d,  What  is  the  best  plan 
to  secure  that  welfere  ? 

To  the  first,  I  answer :  A  case  of  neces- 
sity is  made  out,  when  no  reasonable  hope 
is  left,  that  I  can  any  (or  much)  longer 
support,  educate,  and  assist  my  family,  in 
procuring  for  themselves  all  that  man  abso- 
lutely requires,  as  an  inhabitant  of  this,  and 
as  a  candidate  for  the  next,  world. 

To  the  latter  question  I  answer  thus, — 
That  if  I  were  possessed  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  (such  is  my  ardtot  desire 
for  a  community  of  temporal  interests 
among  religious  &milies,)  I  would  invite  a 
number  of  poor,  but  pious  and  talented 
men,  and  their  families,  to  emigrate  with 
me  to  such  place  as  might  raise  them  from 
poverty,  pernct  their  characters,  and  render 
them  useful  to  others.  I  would  select  of  lite- 
niy  and  scientific  men,  a  few;  and  a  larger 
number  of  useful  tradesmen,  and  agricul. 
tnral  labourers ;  hire  a  ship  for  their  exclu- 
sive accommodation ;  procure  a  few  intro- 
ductory letters ;  purchase  the  best  land, 
and  every  material  for  the  support,  and  im- 
mediate employment,  of  the  community ; 
and  while  caring  for  their  every  possible 
comfort,  prepare  temporary  habitations — 
proceed  with  a  permanent  erection,  upon  a 
plan  suitable  to  the  great  purposes  con. 
lempkted. 

I  would  provide  a  large  store  of  all 
necessary  raw  materials,  and  cause  an  im* 
mediate  return  of  my  outlay  by  in-door 
work,  and  sale  of  stores  to  surrounding 
settlers ;  in  such  transactions,  set  an  ex- 
ample of  integrity  and  disinterestedness; 
proceed  with  the  training  of  the  children, 
and  when  the  permanent  should  be  ready, 
take  boarders  nom  the  families  of  settlers 
and  others,  and  thus  contribute  to  raise  the 
tone  of  public  morals ;  also  by  public  reli- 
gious meetings  in  the  institution,  and  dis- 
tant preachings,  seek  a  general  influence : 
this  is  much  wanted  among  a  large  number 
of  settlers. 

To  secure  myself  I  would  bind  every 
family  to  abide  with  me  until  my  outlay 
should  be  returned,  (meantime  I  clothe, 
educate,  and  supply  food  to  the  whole,  in 
return  fbr  their  labour,)  then  the  whole  of 
the  land,  buildings,  and  stores,  should  be- 
come the  joint  property  of  the  party,  and 
if  any  should  wish  to  separate,  a  fair  share 
of  the  property  would  be  awarded  by  a 


committee  formed  of  all  the  adult  members. 
Until  this  period  of  the  first  contract,  the 
capitalist  would  justly  claim  the  control  of 
the  whole  party,  assisted  by  the  counsel 
of  those  he  might  choose.  From  the  close 
of  the  said  original  contract,  every  family 
and  individual  should  share  the  profits, 
according  to  the  value  of  his  or  her  ser- 
vices, of  which  correct  accounts  should  be 
kept. — Innocent  and  profitable  amusements 
and  pleasures  should  be  provided  both  for 
adults  and  children;  and  every  act  and 
deed  of  the  community  be  directed  by  the 
laws  of  God,  and  enlightened  reason. 

The  objections,  if  any,  to  such  a  commu- 
nity are  insignificant,  when  compared  with 
its  advantages ;  especially  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  children,  fi^edom  from  anxious 
cares  of  the  world,  the  furtherance  of  the 
gospel  amongst  the  settlers,  and  the  certain 
support,  comfort,  and  equal  advantages  to 
widows  and  orphans,  ^save  the  loss  of  the 
parent,)  as  though  the  head  of  the  family 
existed. 

When  the  first  contract  should  be  dosed, 
I  would  turn  my  capital  to  further  im- 
provement in  manufactures,  with  the  same 
views  as  in  the  first  instance :  namely,  for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  in 
neither  case  require  interest  for  its  use,  save 
my  share  in  Uie  general  profits.  And  if 
near  a  navigable  stream,  (as  would  be  a 
principal  object  in  the  choice  of  the  settle- 
ment,) build  ships  or  boats  to  transport 
surplus  produce  to  the  best  markets. 

I  need  not  particularize. 

Now,  sir, — could  not  all  that  has  been 
stated  above,  be  done  by  several  capital, 
ists  ?  and  is  there  in  reality  a  tenth  of  the 
hazard,  as  there  is  in  the  use  of  capital  in 
any  branch  of  trade  in  this  coimtry  r  Can 
one  hope  to  succeed  in  overcoming  diffi- 
culties so  well  as  ten  united  families  ?  In 
the  one,  there  is  comparatively  little  money, 
wisdom,  and  power :  surely,  a  union  of  in- 
interests  is  the  wisest  plan  emigrants  can 
adopt. 

But  it  is  a  misfortune  to  the  English  cha- 
racter, that  they  will  seldom  take  an  im- 
portant step  until  they  are  driven  to  it  by 
the  force  of  circumstances ;  and  when  their 
capital  is  nearly  wasted,  they  sit  down  in 
despondency,  and  bewail  their  hard  fate. 
Let  any  man  exercise  his  reason  a  little,  as 
to  the  present  position  of  England,  not  for- 
getting the  general  influence,  and  the  cer- 
tain tendency  of  the  national  debt  to  a 
general  bankruptcy,  and,  before  it  be  too 
late,  unite  his  capital  with  others,  as  here 
advised. 

I  should  be  happy  to  receive  intimations 
from  a  few  such  capitalists,  of  their  wish  to 
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join,  (letters  post  paid,)  and  would  confer 
with  them  at  a  raecting.  They  should 
state  the  amount  of  the  capital  they  could 
subscribe.  No  other  but  truly  religious 
families  should  engage,  because  the  union 
is  not  merely  to  live,  but  to  live  to  some 
great  end.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant,  H.  G. 

4,  Bridge  Row,  Pimlico. 


FILTER   BY    ASCENSION. 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  that  the  progress 
of  scientific  inquiry  has  proposed  any 
means  for  ensuring  a  supply  of  pure  water 
for  family  purposes,  and  to  obviate  the 
many  injurious  effects  which  arise  from  the 
use  of  this  fluid,  as  furnished  by  the  differ- 
ent water  companies  of  the  metropolis. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  practical 
inquirers,  that  the  remedy  cannot  be  ap- 
plied but  in  the  cistern,  or  just  before  the 
nuid  is  required  for  use.  The  mode  by 
which  the  separation  of  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  exuvis  is  effected,  is,  in  the 
principal  part  of  the  machines  now  in  use, 
completely  successful;  but  from  a  defect 
in  the  principle  of  their  construction,  after 
being  a  short  time  in  use,  they  either  be- 
come inefficacious,  or  worse  than  useless, 
because  the  ingredients  are  clogged  so 
much  as  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  the 
water.  Through  this  defect,  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  noxious  matters,  sepa- 
rated in  previous  processes,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  gaseous  or  extremely 
soluble  combination  of  the  elements  of 
organized  bodies,  (similar  to  what  was  so 
satisfactorily  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lambe, 
in  his  analysis  of  Thames  water)  is  formed, 
which  renders  the  water  more  vapid,  and 
impregnates  it  with  properties  even  more 
injurious  than  before.  This  is  remedied  in 
a  filter  recently  introduced  to  public  notice, 
where  the  ascension  of  the  water  through 
the  purifying  strata,  admits  of  the  machine 
being  cleansed  with  great  facility. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  in  London  that 
the  Dutch  had  penetrated  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope,  than  the  English  merchants 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  keep  pace 
with  their  rivals.  An  association  was 
formed  in  1599,  and  a  fund  raised  by  sub- 
scription, the  management  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  a  committee  of  fifteen  persons ; 
whilst  a  second  application  was  maiae,  with 
greater  eamesmess  than  before,  for  the  royal 
paction  upon  the  company's  proceedings. 


But  Elizabeth,  though  well  inclined  to  the 
measure,  was  deteired  from  giving  it  her 
countenance,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
then  pending  between  England  and  Spain. 
She  therefore  contented  herself  with  j  re- 
ferring the  memorial  to  her  privy  coancil, 
which  made  a  favourable  report;  and, in 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  John  Milden. 
hall,  a  merchant,  was  sent  overland,  by  the 
route  of  Constantinople,  on  an  embassy  to 
the  Great  Mogul. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  measure, 
however  well  intended,  produced  aoy  fa- 
vourable results;  indeed,  the  obstnictioDS 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  ambassador  proved 
such,  that  he  failed  in  reaching  Agra,  of  ob* 
taining  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  till 
the  year  1606 :  but  the  mercantile  spirit  of 
England  was  not  therefore  repressecl.  Od 
the  contrary,  fresh  applications  were  made 
to  Elizabeth  for  that  license,  without  wfaidi 
it  was  considered  hopeless  to  embaik  in  so 
gigantic  an  undertaking ;  and  her  own  in- 
clinations happening  to  coincide  with  the 
views  of  the  privy  council,  the  boon  so  ear- 
nestly solicited  was  obtained.  On  the  13th 
of  December,  1600,  the  petitioners  were 
erected  into  a  corporation,  under  the  title 
of  "  Governors  ana  Company  of  Merchants 
of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'^— 
They  were  vested,  by  charter,  with  the 
power  of  purchasing  lands  without  any 
limitation ;  they  were  enjoined  to  commit 
the  direction  of  their  commerce  to  a  go- 
vernor and  twenty-four  persons  in  com- 
mittee ;  and  the  first  governor,  Sir  Thomas 
Knight,  was  specially  named  in  the  act. 
Upon  the  Company,  their  sons  when  of 
age,  their  apprentices,  servants,  and  Actors 
in  India,  was  conferred,  for  the  space  of 
fifteen  years^  the  privilege  of  an  exclusive 
trade  '*  into  the  countries  and  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  into  and  from  all  the 
islands,  ports,  towns,  and  places  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  or  any  of  them,  be- 
yound  the  Cape  of  Bona  Espaanza  or  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  where  any  traffic  may 
be  used,  to  and  from  every  of  them.'* 

Such  were  the  feeble  commencements  of 
a  power  which  now  holds  sovereign  sway 
over  the  entire  continent  of  India,  with  the 
islands  immediately  contiguous.  Two 
hundred  and  fifteen  persons,  with  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland  at  their  head,  composed 
the  company  to  which  this  charter  was 
originally  granted,  and  the  capital  with 
which  they  prepared  to  engage  in  tlieir 
novel  enterprise  amounted  barely  to  70,000^. 
divided  into  shares  of  fifty  pounds  each. 
With  this  they  fitted  out  a  fleet  consisting 
of  four  ships  and  a  pinnace,  which  they 
freighted  with  clotli,  lead,  tin,  cutlery,  and 
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)d,  adding  to  the  cargo  the  value  of 
'.  in  bullion,  they  committed  the 
o  the  .management  of  Capt:  James 
er.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1601,  the 
Q  sailed  from  Torbay. — Family 
f.  No.  XV.  Gleig's    UUtory    of 


HALL  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS, 
STBATIVE  OF  SACRED  HISTORY. 
NCIENT  MASTERS. 

ctures  exhibited  in  this  collection, 

hundred  and  twenty-seven.    The 

are  enumerated  in  a  catalogue,  in 

DO  with  the  name  of  the  artist,  the 

which  he  was  bom,  and  when  he 

ng  these  paintings,  many  are  highly 
aristic,  and  all  are  exceedingly  at- 

Entombment  of  Christ,  No.  6,  by 
?o  Caracci,  is  in  all  its  parts  covered 
^  an  air  of  solemnity,  that  the  spec 
izes  in  silent  astonishment  on  the 
objects   presented  to  his   contem- 

t  Bearing  his  Cross,  No.  24,  by 
t,  is  sublime  in  its  leading  features, 
|uisite  in  the  anatomical  precision 
he  artist  has  displayed.  The  whole, 
r,  has  a  foreign  aspect,  but  nature, 
iniversal  dictates,  appears  to  great 
ge,  in  the  meekness  and  resignation 
ne  countenance  of  the  Saviour  pre- 
the  beholder. 

0.  31,  St.  John  and  the  Lamb,  by 
s  beautifully  coloui'ed,  but  the  lamb 
exquisitely  natural  in  its  form,  po- 
nd features. 

Bter  Delivered  from  Prison,  No.  37, 
mvyck,  is  very  fine.  The  perspective 
ids  admiration. 

ebastian  Pierced  with  Arrows,  No. 
Dalle  NoUe,  might,  with  a  small 
of  aid  from  the  imagination,  be 
r  a  reality.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
fhole  collection,  any  one  painting 
iknlated  than  this,  to  arrest  and 
\  spectator's  attention. 
foong  St.  John,  No.  59,  by  Mengs, 
linous  and  lovely  picture. 
idy  Family,  No.  73,  by  Bartolomeo 
iorcOy  is  distinguished  by  its  beau- 
during. 

Last  Supper,  No.  78,  by  Baleriy  is 
isile  representation  of  varied  objects 
ktight. 

)lm  Preaching,  No.  83,  by  Elshei- 
tiibits  expressive  countenances,  and 
»le  grouping. 
iiaa  with   the   Head  of  St.  John, 


No.  117,  by  Boonen,  has  a  brilliancy  of 
colouring  from  candlelight,  which  no  words 
can  adequately  express. 

Judith  witli  the  Head  of  Holofemes, 
No.  122,  by  Boonen,  is  a  picture  which 
also  will  be  recollected  with  vivid  ad- 
miration. 

We  have  no  time  to  paKicularize  further, 
and  must  therefore  conclude  by  observing, 
that  to  every  lover  of  sacred  subjects,  this 
collection  will  furnish  a  source  of  much 
rational  entertainment. 


M.  PEMBERTON  S  LECTURES,  NOW  BEING 
DELIVERED  AT  SAVILLE  HOUSE,  LEICES- 
TER SQUARE,  LONDON. 

We  learn  from  a  brief  statement  of  this 
gentleman's  design,  that,  in  eight  analytical 
lectures,  he  Intends  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
principal  tragic  characters  of  Shakspeare; 
and  this  not  merely  by  recitation,  but  by 
assuming  in  his  own  person  the  passions, 
attributes,  and  emotions  of  the  individuals 
whom  he  represents.  This  being  the  case, 
we  can  easily  comprehend  why  "  a  correct 
impression  will  not  be  received  fix)m  any 
description  which  may  be  offered  in  a  cir- 
cular notice  or  advertisement.''  Reading 
may  communicate  sentiments  and  ideas, 
but  action,  tone,  and  gestui«,  can  alone  in- 
fuse into  expression  that  powerful  agitation 
of  soul  which  can  render  it  instinct  with 
life. 

Mr.  Pemberton  is  a  gentleman  of  talent, 
and  appears  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  he  has  undertaken  to  il- 
lustrate.  We  have  heard  him  with  astonish- 
ment, and  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  only  by  those  who  attend  his  lec- 
tures, that  his  varied  powers  can  be  fully 
appreciated. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  mean  temperature  of  April,  was  49| 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The 
maximum,  which  was  58  degrees,  took  place 
on  the  23rd,  with  a  south-easterly  wind ; 
the  minimum,  which  was  40  degrees,  was 
observed  on  the  7th,  when  the  direction  of 
the  wind  was  north-easterly.  The  range  of 
the  thermometer  was  18  degrees;  and  the 
prevailing  wind  east.  The  direction  of  the 
wind  has  been  easterly  7}  days ;  northerly 
4J ;  nortli-easterly  4} ;  southerly  3| ;  south, 
westerly  3  ;  north-westerly  3 ;  westerly  2  ; 
and  south-easterly  2. 

The  former  part  of  the  month  was  parti- 
cularly dry,  as  no  rain  was  observed  until 
the  12th.    The  east,  north-east,  and  nort^ 
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POETRY. 


eriy  winds  were  most  prevalent  during  this 
period.  From  the  12th  to  the  end,  rain 
fell  almost  every  day,  and  during  this  period 
the  prevailing  winds  were  the  south,  and 
north-west.  Nine  days  have  been  accompa- 
nied with  wind,  principally  after  the  12th. 
The  morning  of  the  16th  was  rather  foggy ; 
and  hail  fell  on  the  19th  and  26th. 

On  the  4th,  butterflies  were  observed 
commencing  their  aerial  rambles ;  also  the 
lady-bird  was  noticed.  The  leafing  of  the 
lilac,  willow,  and  rose  had  commenced  on 
this  day.  The  blossom  buds  of  the  cherry 
were  noticed  on  the  5th.  On  the  6th  the 
blossoms  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
began  to  unfold.  On  the  7th,  the  leaves  of 
the  damson,  vine,  and  horse-chesnut  were 
unfolding;  also  bees  were  noticed  abroad. 
The  leaves  of  the  apple  were  unfolding  on 
the  11th.  The  wall-flower  was  seen  in 
blossom  on  the  14th,  and  also  the  tulip. 
On  the  16th,  a  cherry  blossom  was  observed 
unfolded.  On  the  18th,  the  leaves  of  the 
pear  were  unfolding.  On  the  20th,  the 
damson  blossoms  began  to  unfold,  and  the 
decoration  of  the  meadows,  and  banks  of 
rivers,  were  noticed  to  have  commenced  by 
the  flowering  of  various  plants  and  herl^ 
with  which  they  abound.  The  fruit-buds  of 
the  vine  appeared  on  the  21st,  and  the  pear 
blossoms  began  to  unfold  on  the  23rd. 


9®£ClftS. 


THE  SLATE. 


**  *0  Iv  Kvpitp  K\ri9elc  dov\o£,  aTrtXevBepog 
Kvpiov  Itrriv ."     Kop.  A.  C.  kjS*. 


On  western  India's  torrid  shore, 
Where  human  flesh  is  bought  and  sold, 

A  slave-ship  brought  some  hundreds  more 
In  that  long  bloody  list  enroll'd : 

And  in  the  crowded  mart  they  stood, 

Each  giving  comfort  while  he  could ; 

Fot  friendship's  cord,  and  kindred's  tie. 

Are  severed  soon  in  slavery. 

A  planter  of  that  blood- stain'd  soil 
Had  sent  his  negro  servant  then. 
To  fill  those  ranks  of  "  tears  and  toil," 

And  barter  for  his  countrymen : 
And  there  he  met  a  poor  old  man, 
Tottering  with  age,  with  sickness  wan. 
And  when  his  purchase  was  dismiss'd. 
He  put  him  too  uprai  his  list. 

He  led  him  to  his  lowly  cell. 

He  broke  for  him  his  daily  bread ; 
He  brought  him  water  from  the  well. 

By  day  his  weary  footsteiM  led. 
By  night  he  laid  lum  down  to  rest 
On  straw,  the  softest  and  the  best. 
And  screen'd  him  firom  the  chill  night  air, 
And  tended  him  with  filial  care. 

At  length  within  his  peaeeftil  grave. 
The  poor  old  negro,  man  was  plac'd : 

The  planter  met  his  faithful  slave, 
Retiuming  from  the  spot  in  haste : 


And  bade  him  stay,  and  sought  to  know 
For  whom  it  was  his  sorrows  flow: 
If  ikther  twas,  or  brother,  lay 
In  his  last  dwdlli^  in  the  day? 

"  No,  Massa,  no :  no  iSsther  I, 
He  died  in  my  dear  native  land. 

My  brother  from  his  home  did  fly, 
Before  the  white  man's  murderous  band: 

Sister  and  mother,  all  are  gone, 

And  I  am  lingering  on  alone : 

But,  Massa,  when  we  both  were  free, 

That  negro  was — ^my  enemy  I 

"  He  tore  me  from  my  native  home. 
And  sold  me  to  the  white-man  crew, 

That  o'er  our  burning  deaerts  roam. 
To  catch  the  wretched  slaves  for  you. 

He  heard  not  then  my  IkreweU  cry,j 

He  cared  not  for  my  agony : 

He  drank  my  price,  and  left  me  then 
To  tigers  in  the  form  of  mien. 

"  I  saw  him  pining  'midst  the  herd 

Of  strangers  in  the  busy  mart. 
And  vengeance  had  almost  deferfd 

The  kindlier  feelings  of  my  heart : 
But  when  I  thought  of  Ills  in  store, 
Upon  this  poor  old  man  to  pour, 
I  neard  a  blessed  voice  from  heaven, 
'  Forgive,  and  thou  shalt  be  forgiven.' 

"I  fed  and  kept  him  untfl  now, 

For  in  the  blessed  book  I  read. 
That  kindness  to  a  cruel  foe 

Heaps  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head, 
And  long  I  strove  for  conquest  here, 
Not  with  my  massy  dub  or  spear. 
But  with  those  arms  they  use  above, 
The  never-£Euling  darts  of  love." 

I  blush  for  Britain :  deeds  as  kind, 

With  motives  pure  and  just  as  these, 
How  vainly  might  I  try  to  find. 
From  Vectis  to  the  Hebrides : 
That  love  that  has  but  dimly  shone 
In  hearts  that  call  themselves  her  own, 
Has  burnt  within  a  n^;ro's  breast. 
With  light  that  dazzles  all  the  rest ! 

March  22.  ^.  0. 


On  thk  MUTABILITY  of  EARTHLY  THINGS. 

Whatk'ek  we  see  in  nature,  calls  to  miad, 
That  life  is  fleeting  as  th'  inoonatant  wind. 

The  Sun,  bright  rising  firom  his  eastern  U^ 
Steals  forth,  and  tips  his  native  hills  with  red, 
Enlivens  nature  with  his  glad'ning  ray, 
And  proudly  soars,  bright  mcmardi  of  the  dsy- 
But,  lo!  how  soon  his  glorious  course  most  em, 
His  zenith  reached,  the  mighty  must  d^cend, 
He  'neath  the  golden  west  recedes  from  sigbt, 
Owning  the  leaden  sway  of  murky  aight 

The  beauteous  Flower  sheds  forth  its  sweet  peifiUB^ 
But,  oh!  how  transient  is  its  frdry  Uoom! 
For  when  the  chilly  wind  of  eve  blows  past, 
Its  beauty  falls  a  victim  to  the  blast. 

Go  view  the  Ocean — when  the  tempest  raves, 
High  rise,  and  deep  decline,  the  mountain  wavei; 
They  beat  with  maddened  fbam  the  rocky  ituet, 
Recoil — and  then  their  form  is  seen  no  moie- 

The  Seasons  ;  genial  spring  must  fade  away, 
And  jrield  to  summer's  animating  sway, 
At  laden  autumn's  voice  shall  summer  fiUI-, 
And  autumn  yield  to  hoary  winter's  call. 

Thus  man  on  life's  uneven  sea  is  cast ; 
Each  flitting  moment  threatened  as  his  last ; 
His  sun  must  set,  the  beauteous  flower  decayi 
And  life's  temjiestuous  wave  must  die  away. 

Mfui's  gentle  seed-time,  spring,  must  fail,  and,!^ 
All-ripening  summer  shall  its  glories  show, 
Then  harvest-autumn  in  its  turn  shall  come. 
And  grey -haired  winter,  bending  o'er  the  tomb. 
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%  pnmdest  monuments— are  tbey 
m  this  sentence  of  decay? 

Ii  mould'ring  hand  shall  lay  them  low, 
eir  Me  should  future  ages  know. 
lent  dream— and,  waking,  we 
wnfadit^  realms  of  vast  eternity. 


J.W- 


-N. 


B  HOPES  IN  HEAVEN. 

ler  suflfer— let  it  pass — 
roes  I  would  not  teU. 
le  few  sands  fiEilling  fast,— 
rd  her  faint  fkrewell ! 
it  droop  to  see  her  die, 
no  deep  distress : 
t  gave  a  tear — a  sigh 
I  purely  selfishness. 

wanderer  of  the  waste, 
which  her  spirit  flew ; 
>w  treachery  had  traced 
laths  I  lingered  through ; 
ten  I  saw  her  fiide  in  death, 
leek  her  native  sky, 
d,  like  her,  to  yield  my  breath, 
lied,  like  her,  to  die. 

&t  were  this  dark  world  of  ours, 

lut  that  world  beyond? 

uld  we  bear  the  blighted  flowers— 

hlsehood  of  the  fond, 

jck,  the  wretchedness  below, 

rrongs  to  virtue  given, 

that  high  and  holy  glow, 

UiDts  our  hopes  to  heaven ! 

M.  LeMAM  GaiMSTONB. 


SUMMER. 

(A   Rural    Sketch.) 

in  her  airy  dresses, 
;he  landscape  scenes  her  own ; 
nd  fhiits  adorn  her  tresses, 
Dg,  too,  her  azure  gown. 

at^  and  sweet  her  motion, 
iralks  the  rural  scene ; 
lale,  and  plain,  and  ocean, 
«ir  robes  of  pleasant  green. 

r  of  thistle  feather, 
»  floats  'neath  woodland  trees ; 
xaets  of  blooming  heather, 
by  the  sultry  breeze. 

weet  thro*  woods  to  ramble, 
Jtie^een  lane's  winding  way, 
•Ih  hedge  and  blossom'd  bramble, 
wers  bloom  in  vesture  gay. 

sane's-bill  flowers  are  stoopihg 
noss-banks,  bright  and  green, 
KK-flove  bells  are  drooping 
ilMihoUy's  sheltering  screen. 

hawkweed  bares  her  bosom 
mn,  and  mocks  his  rays ; 
axrow's  cream-white  blossom, 
pombel  gems  displays.' 

edges  gajly  ramble 
M  wreaths,  which  form  the  bower, 
9  oft  with  glee  will  scramble 
the  tempting  flower. 


jnies  are  fraught  with  pleasure, 
A  trifles  there  beguile 
ikor,  as  one  at  leisure 
dblM  the  pathway  stile. 

m  tbe  skylark  mounting 
IShf  >l^i  'vith  song  divine ; 
i  eachbird  recounting 
i^^iiuice  which  equal  mine ! 


Where  die  sun-lit  waters  glisten. 
Insects  dance — ^"tis  life's  gay  noon ! 

And  how  sweet  it  is  to  listen 
To  the  wild-bees'  murmuring  tune ! 

Like  a  map  of  varied  colours. 
How  the  landsca{>e  scenes  are  spread  I 

Waving  wood,  and  stream,  and  meadows 
Bounded  by  yon  mountain's  head. 

Mowers'  scythes  'mid  ripen'd  grasses 

Sweep  along  the  waving  plidn. 
While  a  troop  of  rosy  lasses 

Follows  in  the  jovial  train. 

Hm  and  dale,  and  winding  river. 
Flowery  meads  and  cornfields  brown ; 

Moors,  where  heath  and  gold-broom  quiver 
In  the  breeze  which  fims  the  down — 

Never  weary— still  elate^ 
Is  the  eye  'mid  nature's  rounds; 

Never  weary— «till  unsated 
Is  the  ear  with  nature's  sounds : 

For  the  ample  scenes  of  nature 
Charm  the  heart— exalt  the  soul ; 

Lift  them  to  the  great  Creator, 
Him  who  plann'd  the  glorious  whole. 

April  1 7, 1 832,  near  Halifax,         T.  Crosslbt. 


THE  NAUTILUS. 


"  Little  bark  on  a  smooth  summer  sea, 
■     Which  the  breezes  but  curl,  as  in  sport." 

When  the  green  wave  lightly  curls, 

On  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
And  the  sprays,  Ifte  Orient  pearls. 

From  its  sparkling  summit  leap : 
Then  I  spread  my  tender  sail 
To  the  gently  breathing  gale. 

Then  I  leave  my  calm  retreat, 
Where  the  mossy  seaweeds  grow. 

In  the  turtle's  deepest  seat, 
'Mid  the  coral  caves  below, 

Pcrf^im'd  breezes  of  Ceylon 

Gently  waft  my  vessel  on. 

Come,  and  we  will  glide  away. 
Far  from  rock  uid  weedy  cell, 

Where  the  lovely  Naiads  play. 
Sweetly  on  thefr  tunefm  shell : 

Where  the  brooding  zephyrs  sleep 
On  the  surface  of  the  deep. 

Hark  I  I  hear  the  dashing  oars, 

Swiftly  let  us  dive  below ; 
Here  no  nets  shall  check  our  course. 

Here  no  rude  hand  reach  us  now  : 
In  the  caverns  of  the  deep 
Fold  we  now  our  sails,  and  sleep. 

March  22,  1832. 


^.  9* 


Review. — Reminiscences  of  the  Rev, 
Robert  Hotly  A.M.  late  (^'Bristol,  and 
Sketches  of  his  Sermons^  preached  at 
Cambridge f  prior  to  1806.  By  John 
Greene,  Svo.  pp.  335.  Westtey  and 
Davis,  London  1832. 

There  are  few  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage,  which  could  more  fully  express  the 
character  of  this  book,  tlian  that  which  the 
author  has  adoDted.  It  is  not  a  memoir  of 
Mr.  Hairs  life,  nor  a  dissertation  on  his 
writings,  but  the  recollections  of  a  friend, 
who,  from  the  year  1795,  was  honoured 
with  his  intimate  and  undisturbed  friend- 
ship, until  death  terminated  his  labours  in 
1831. 
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During  this  long  period,  Mr.  Greene 
appears  to  have  been  to  the  Hev.  Robert 
Hall,  what  Boswell  was  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
his  companion  in  travel,  his  ardent  admirer 
both  in  public  and  private^  and  occasion- 
ally his  domestic  associate.  In  each  of 
these  departments,  Mr.  Greene  was  always 
on  the  alert 

"  To  catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise ;" 

and  the  result  of  his  unremitting  observa. 
tions,  he  has  now  embodied  in  the  very 
pleasing  and  interesting  volume  before  us. 

Accompanying  the  author  in  his  various 
interviews,  and  uninterrupted  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Hall,  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  justly  celebrated  christian  mi- 
nister in  his  study,  in  his  family,  in  com- 
pany, in  seclusion,  in  his  public  ministra- 
tions, in  his  friendly  correspondence,  and 
while  surveying  the  beauties  and  sublimi- 
ties of  nature.  We  enjoy  his  conversation, 
we  hear  his  remarks  on  passing  events,  and 
listen  with  the  most  intense  mterest  to  his 
opinion  on  books  and  authors,  and  are  en- 
livened with  the  anecdotes  which  occurring 
incidents  afford.  In  short,  we  seem  to  take 
our  stand  on  an  eminence,  whence  we  con- 
template all  his  movements,  and,  beholding 
the  man  in  most  of  the  leading  attitudes 
which  life  presents,  thus  obtain  a  more 
genuine  picture,  than  can  frequently  be 
found  in  the  laboured  efforts  of  biographi- 
cal detail. 

In  the  conversations  which  are  recorded, 
Mr.  Hall  always  appears  in  his  own  cha- 
racter.  His  observations  invariably  display, 
either  the  independence  of  his  mind,  the 
vigour  of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  extent 
of  his  researches,  the  acuteness  of  his  dis- 
crimination, or  the  depth  of  his  piety ;  and 
on  many  occasions  these  excellencies  present 
themselves  in  such  a  happy  combination, 
that  the  reader  is  at  a  loss  on  which  to 
bestow  the  greater  portion  of  his  admira- 
tion. 

The  scenes  to  which  we  are  introduced 
by  Mr.  Greene,  are  certainly  very  miscel- 
laneous ;  but  this  circumstance  renders  them 
much  more  interesting  than  they  would 
have  appeared,  if  diversity  in  topics  had 
been  excluded  from  his  pages.  Many  inci- 
dents might  be  selected  from  this  volume,  to 
display  its  peculiar  claims  to  public  atten- 
tion; but  from  a  field  abounding  in  rich 
variety,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  an  extract 
which  shall  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
fertility.  The  following  incident,  however, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  acceptable  to 
every  reader. 

"  Mr.  Hall  had  a  great  insight  into  character ;  his 
eye  appeared  so  searching  to  strangers,  as  to  be  al- 
most insupportable :  its  brightness  was  insufferable. 


I  have  frequently  heard  it  remarked,  both  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  until  they  became  aeqnsinted 
with  him,  th^  felt  uncomfiyrtable  in  his  piesaia: 
he  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  disoemex  of  spirits.  He 
considered  himself  to  be  a  judge  of  physiognomy. 
The  following  is  a  remarkaUe  instance  of  his  pase- 
tration  in  this  mpect,  which  was  much  talked  of  at 
the  time.  I  received  the  particulars  firom  Mr. 
James  Nutter,  at  whose  house  it  occisrred.  A  Lon- 
don dealer,  in  the  com  trade,  dined  with  tills  gentle- 
man at  Cambridge,  in  company  with  Mr.  HaU.  Mr. 
Nutter  observed,  that  Mr.  Hall  was  very  silent  at 
tabic,  and  looked  very  suspiciously  at  this  stranger. 
After  taking  two  or  tliree  glasses  of  wine,  the 
stranger  retired  hastily.  On  hit  leaving  the  non, 
Mr.  Hall  said,  "Who  is  that  person,  sirf  Mr. 
Nutter  informed  him  that  he  was  an  eminent  corn- 
dealer,  in  London.  *<  Do  you  do  any  boslBess  vith 
him,  sir  V  '  Yes,  sir.'  "  Have  you  Mdd  him  anytking 
to  day  sir  ?"  *  Yes  sir,  a  laige  parcel  of  com.'  •*  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  sir ;  that  man  is  a  rogue,  sir.**  *  Ob,  you 
are  quite  mistaken,  Mr.  Hall;  he  is  UgUy  re- 
spectable, sir,  and  can  obtain  credit  for  any  amonat 
in  this  market.'  *'  I  do  not  care  flur  that,  sir ;  d»  you 
get  your  account  settled  as  soim  as  yon  csn,  sad 
never  do  any  more  business  with  him."  Althoudi 
Mr.  Nutter  saw  no  other  reason  tar  ityMr^HuTs 
opinion  made  that  impression  on  his  mhid,  ttat 
when  this  account  was  settled,  he  refused  to  tniat 
the  individual  any  more;  and 'In  about  twelve 
months  afterwards,  this  very  person  aetusDy  de- 
frauded his  creditors,  and  fled  the  country."— 9.  M. 

On  the  rauch-disputed  points  of  doctrine 
between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists,  it 
has  frequently  been  asked,  what  were  Mr. 
Hairs   individual    sentiments?     A  direct 
answer  to  this  question  cannot  essily  be 
gathered  from  his  writings.    On  alloece- 
sions  they  occupy  a  back  ground  io  the 
picture,  they  are  never  to  be  seen  bat  in  the 
distance,  and  even  then  they  are  eclipted  by 
the  brighter  manifestations  of  his  christian 
liberality.     We  must  not^  however,  infer 
from  hence,  that  thete  subjecb  were  stran- 
gers to  his  thoughts.    He  had  examined  all, 
and  examined  deeply,  had  seen  much  to 
admire,  and  much  to  disapprove,  in  each 
system,  and,  therefore,  coald  attach  infeHI- 
bility  to  none.    But  although  the  resalt  of 
his  inquiries,  on  this  interesting  topic,  can 
scarcely  be  gleaned  from  his  woiis,  llr. 
Greene  has  preserved   an  answer  to -the 
question,  in  the  following  portion  of  a  de- 
tached conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Hall  had 
been  engaged,  and  which  he  thus  relaited  to 
the  author. 

"Tliere  was  a  curious  old  man  fai  the  cottage 
where  I  lighted  my  pipe,  who  knows  me  very  weO; 
so  we  entered  into  conversation  on  some  of  the  hlgft 
points.  He  was  fbrmerly  one  of  Mr.  Vaus^'s 
hearers,  and  went  to  Leicester  eyery  Sundoym tfw 

Surpose  of  attending  his  church,  but  has  liitdy  kA 
fr.  Vaughan's  ministry  on  account  of  his  tfiod- 
ments.  If  what  he  says  be  correct,  Mr:'  T.  is  s 
rank  antinomian.  The  old  man  now  atteads  tte 
village  church,  and  appears  better  satkfled<(  He 
told  me,  that  he  remembered  heuing  my  father  at 
Amsby.  My  father,  sir,  was  very  doctrind  in  Mi 
preacUiu^,  and  more  attached  to  CalviniiB  tilaa 
I  am.  If  there  are  any  sentiments  to  which  I  could 
subscribe,  they  are  Baxter's."— p.  154. 

lliroughout  the  whole,  these  lemiDisceo- 
ces  are  exceedingly  interesting;  and  al- 
though this  volume  has  no  connexioigi  with 
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ular  series  of  Mr.  Hall's  works,  it 
Gonndered  as  a  valuable  appendix 
leaded  memoir  of  his  life,  which  is 
pecCed  to  issue  from  the  press.  We 
sen  much  pleased  with  the  perusal, 
il  pemaded  that  it  camiot  fail  to 
twmj  roader  into  whose  hands  it  may 


w."— Church  HUiory  through  all 
,  from  the  First  Promise  of  a 
mr,  to  A,  D.  1830,  Sfc.  By  Tho. 
Timpson^  12mo,  pp,  550.  Society 
Promoting  Religious  JCnowledge, 
bat.  1832. 

Dg  period  of  time  through  whicli 
rk  travels,  furnishes  such  a  variety 
cs^  that  a  simple  enumeration  of 
Kmld  be  a  task  both  tedious  and 
Its  early  books  and   chapters 

0  events  that  are  remote  in  time 
tant  in  situation.  On  these  parts, 
%  the  author  has  been  as  brief  as 
lity  would  allow;  and,  in  general, 
ence  adduced  in  £aivour  of  the  facts 
idents  recorded,  is  derived  from  the 
rhich  is  the  only  authentic  record  of 
m  extant. 

aeiog  to  the  christian  dispensation, 
liof^s  materials  become  more  volu- 
and  diversified,  and  the  multiplicity 
noBoces  which  are  woven  intQ  histo- 
lail,  enables  him  to  introduce  some- 
ew  and  interestbg  in  every  page, 
sxiing  with  the  christian  era,  he 
Htth  century  in  succession,  and, 
li  chronological  limits,  surveys  the 
Christianity  throughout  the  world, 
;  the  early  contracted  sphere  of  its 
•I,  the  hostilities  it  had  to  encounter, 
les  which  partially  retarded  its  pro- 
8  unwearicKl  perseverance,  and  ulti- 
omph  over  every  obstacle, 
sixteenth  century  bears  witness  to 
rch  emerging  from  the  sink  of  papal 
on,  and  starting  from  miclnight 
•  into  the  light  of  day.      Under 

1  the  subsequent  centuries,  down  to 
lie  state  of  Christianity  is  traced  in 
ym  ramiiications,  throughout  every 
of  the  globe,  without  omitting  to 
li  powerful  influence  in  the  eastern 

the  West  Indies,  and  the  islands 
Pacific  ocean.  This  department 
I  fiffy  chapters,  several  of  which, 
into  suborainate  sections,  describe 
fiKful  efforts  of  sects  and  commu- 
I  their  respective  spheres  of  opera- 
difibae  the  light  and  power  of  reli- 
lOQg  tiie  more  unenlightened  inha- 
^  the  earth.    To  each  of  these  he 
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has  awarded  a  competent  meed  of  praise, 
without  either  unduly  exalting  any  one, 
by  exaggerating  their  activity  and  useful- 
ness beyond  the  bounds  which  the  most 
indisputable  facts  fully  sanction,  or  depre- 
ciating the  zeal,  indefatigable  labours,  and 
success,  of  their  rivals  and  coadjutors  in  the 
same  glorious  cause. 

On  the  effect  produced  on  the  clergy  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Methodists,  the  author 
makes  the  following  observations : 

"The  rise  of  the  Methodists,  and  their  evange- 
lical, indefttigable  labours,  excited  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry among  many  of  the  regular  clergy.  They 
were  generallyj  stung  with  mortification  to  see 
their  provinces  invaded  by  laymen,  with  increas- 
ing multitudes  attached  to  their  ministry.  The 
superior  clergy  generally  employed  every  effort  to 
check  the  revival  of  piety  in  the  church ;  as  they 
denominated  it  "puntanism,"  and  "methodism." 
So  incensed  were  they,  that  at  Oxford,  in  1763, 
six  young  men  were  expelled  from  Edmund  Hall, 
being  convicted,  before  the  vice-chancellor,  and 
some  of  the  heads  of  houses,  of  "  holding  metho- 
distical  tenets,  and  taking  upon  them  to  pray,  read, 
and  expound  the  scriptures,  and  singing  h}'mn8  in 
a  private  house."  In  vain  did  they  appeal  to  the 
articles  of  the  church  in  support  of  their  doctrines, 
and  equidly  vain  was  the  ample  testimony  borne 
to  their  piety  and  exemplary  lives.  Many  a  wor- 
thy curate  also,  was  expelled  fh>m  his  situation  on 
account  of  his  evangelical  doctrines,  and  his  pious 
zeal;  of  which  we  might  give  afiectlng  instances 
worthy  only  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

"^till  the  spirit  of  grace  was  shed  forth  upon 
many  of  the  clergy  from  time  to  time :  they  be- 
came converted  to  the  true  fkith  of  Christ;  and 
having  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  they 
laboured  diligently  and  zealously  fbr  the  salvation 
of  the  souls  of  men. 

"  Mr.  John  Newton,  an  eminent  London  clergy- 
man, speaking  of  his  church  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
says,  "  I  am  not  sure  that,  in  the  year  1740,  there 
was  a  single  gospel  minister  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
Now  we  have,  I  know  not  how  many;  but  I  think 
not  less  than  four  himdred."  This  letter  was  writ- 
ten in  1797.  In  I80I,  he  says  in  another  letter, 
"I  am  told  there  are  ten  thousand  parishes  in 
England:  I  believe  more  than  nine  thousand  of- 
these  are  without  the  gospel ;"— meaning  in  the 
establishment. 

"  London  was  deplorably  deficient  of  evangelical 
clergymen.  In  1749,  Mr.  Romaine  was  chosen 
lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  where  he 
laboured  with  remarkable  success,  being  a  man  of 
apostolical  piety  and  zeal :  yet  in  that  station  he 
suffered  much  opposition,  having  not  more  than 
one  regular  evangelical  coadjutor  in  the  whole  me- 
tropolis. He  was  appointed  lecturer  of  St.  George's 
Hanover-square,  in  1750;  but  on  account  of  his 
popularity,  and  the  church  being  crowded,  he  was 
dismissed,  in  1755,  from  his  station  at  the  lattcj: 
church. 

•*  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  scarcely  a  pro- 
fessor or  tutor  of  eminent  piety  was  to  be  found  at 
either  university ;  but  at  its  close,  it  was  believed 
that,  both  among  the  teachers  and  the  taught,  men 
of  evangelical  principles  and  spirit  were  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  college,  both  at  Cambridge  aUtl 
Oxford."-^  389— 391. 

On  reading  the  preceding  extracts,  who 
can  wonder  that  the  interests  of  the  Method- 
ists and  dissenters  should  )^ave  increased  ? 
and  who  that  reflects  on  the  beneficial 
effects  produced  on  the  clergy  and  others, 
by  their  zeal,  piety,  example,  and  preach- 
ing, can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  God 
has    singularly  owned  and  blessed   their^ 
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laboars.  Happily,  the  church  of  England^ 
roused  from  its  lethean  torpor,  now  fur- 
nishes a  noble  host  of  feithful  ministersy 
who  sound  the  gospel  trumpet  in  the  ears 
of  perishing  sinners;  and  in  many  places, 
their  preaching  has  been  attended  with 
abundant  success. 

Of  these,  and  other  kindred  topics,  Mr. 
Timpson  has  taken  an  accurate  and  a  com- 
prehensive survey,  and  delineated  his  pic- 
ture vrith  a  faithful  and  steady  hand. 
Throughout  the  whole  process  of  his  inqui- 
ries and  historical  details,  he  has  evinced 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  in 
the  different  periods  of  the  world.  These 
he  has  divested  of  all  extraneous  appen- 
dages ;  and,  by  concentrating  their  essence 
in  the  present  volume,  has  furnished  to  the 
the  reader  a  valuable  compendium  of 
**  church  history  through  all  ages,"  as  his 

title  promised. 

» 

Review. — A    Memoir    of  Miss    Mary 
Helen  Bingham^  who  died  in  her  SLr^ 
teenth  Year.     By  John  Bustard^  12mo. 
pp.  214,  Second  Edition.    Masony'Lon- 
don,  1832. 
In  a  preceding  number,  the  first  edition  of 
this  pleasing  and  instructive  volunbe  passed 
under  our  review,  and  drew  from  us  those 
terms  of  approbation  which  works  of  su- 
perior merit  have  always  a  right  to  demand. 
This  second    edition   appears  much  im- 
proved, as  well  as  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
places  both  the  biographer  and  hb  subject 
in  a  very  advantageous  light. 

Of  Miss  Binf^m  vre  need  only  say, 
that  she  was  blessed  with  a  superior  under- 
standing, which,  emanating  nnom  a  mind 
deeply  embued  with  fervent  piety,  shone 
throughout  her  life  with  a  steady  and  distin- 
guished lustre.  Her  thoughts,  views,  ideas, 
and  language,  always  appear  in  a  command- 
ing attitude.  Her  path  lies  in  a  region 
more  elevated  than  that  in  which  common 
spirits  walk;  and,  in  follovring  her  foot- 
steps, we  mark  her  progress  with  feelings  of 
solemn  respect  and  glowing  admiration. 

In  no  small  degree  her  biographer  has 
caught  her  mantle,  and  delineated  her  cha- 
racter in  teiHns  highly  creditable  to  his 
talents,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  subject 
whose  life  and  experience  he  records. 
From  the  common  and  hackneyed  phrases 
with  which  such  works  generally  abound, 
this  volume  is  in  no  small  degree  exempt. 
The  sentiments  are  expressed  in  plain  and 
familiar  language,  without  the  monotonous 
repetition  of  terms  which,  though  excellent 
in  themselves,  are  worn  threadl^ire  by  con- 
stant use. 


Review. — A  Memoir  of  Mr»  John  Biag- 
hanij  Jun.,  who  died  Jujv  16M  1827, 
aged  eighteen'  Bff  John  Buttard^  12ibo. 
pp.  110.   iJiofon,  Umdon^  1832. 

Mr.  John  Binohaic,  it  seems,  w»  a 
brother  to  the  young  lady  whose  mettioir 
appears  in  the  preoMling  aitide,  and  it 
comes  before  us  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
biographer.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  early; 
the  continued,  and  the  exalted  piety  of  the 
individual  whose  life  and  death  it  records; 
but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  inferior  t^  the 
former,  in  composition,  variety,  and  inle> 
pendence  of  language.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  extracts  firom  the  diary  of  the  deoeased, 
who  probably  never  intended  that  the  efH 
tries  ne  had  made  should  be  presented  to 
the  public.  We  do  not  intend,  by  tbi^  re- 
mark, to  insinuate  that  the  diary  contain 
any  thing  improper  for  public  view;  bbt 
the  sameness  that  uniformly  prevail^  dt;- 
prives  the  memoir  of  that  stimuhtfilDg  inte^ 
rest  which  all  works  are  expected  to  pos- 
sess; and  the  peculiarity  of  tenns  and 
phrases  will  tend  much  to  restrict  its  dm- 
lation  to  limits  less  extensive  than  its  strong 
and  fervent  piety  deserves. 

But  for  all  these  defects  and  pecniisritie^ 
the  ardent  love  to  God  and  ma%  whidh 
breathes  in  every  page,  makes  a  more 
than  ample  compensation.  It  Is  only  by 
those  who  are  sincerely  devoted  to  God, 
that  this  work  will  be  folly  relished,  and  tvidi 
these  it  contains  no  dehcieocy,  to  pveveoftit 
from  being  highly  prized.  It  ww  be  set 
as  a  bright  example,  to  shew  the'  heigfat'of 
holiness  which  youth  may  attain;  «Dd  ftw, 
we  presume,  will  hesitate,  on  ekMg"lhe 
book,  to  exclaim, ''  Let  me  die  thedei^of 
the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  eodbeHke 
his.*' 


Review. —  Memoir  of  the  life  i^.ihe 
Rev.  Matthias  Bruen^  of  New  Twkt 
12mo.  pp.  454.  Hamilton  Sf  Co*  I^ffr 
don.  1832. 

This  is  the  memoir  of  a  pious  fninister, 
who  was  called  from  time  to  eternity  k 
the  month  of  September  1829|  in->the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Brae^i 
though  of  English  extraction,  was  ski  Afi»- 
rican  by  birth,  to  which  continent  fail 
ancestors  repaired  in  the  time  of  Cb^es 
II.  to  avoid  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
times. 

Having  received  a  liberal  edacaAioD, 
when  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr. 
Bruen's  mind  became  seriously  impvesMd 
with  the  importance  of  eternal  things. 
This  led  him  to  seek  salvation  in  that 
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y  to  whose  ministiy  the  subsequent 
rikte  life  were  devoted, 
/'however,  to  his  taking  on  him 
sforal  oflSce,  he  visited  England, 
iy- Fiance,  Switiedand,  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  fllurope.  On  each 
r  countries^,  their  inhabitants,  mao- 
KMralSy  and  general  character,  he 
numerous  ot^rvations  during  his 
K.  •  These  he  either  committed  to 
•nd  transmitted  in  letters  to  his 
.  or  so  preserved  th«n  in  his  mental 
J8e»  that  they  form  no  inconsider- 
fftion  of  the  volume  before  us.  The 
lent  parts  have  a  more  immediate 
Mjn  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
imstances  connected  with  it  These 
•  preaching,  congregations,  revivals, 
fl,  schools,  Bible  societies,  liberality 
imeot^  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
eh  of  these,  and  several  kindred 
Mr.  Bruen  has  delivered  his  senti- 
iritbout  disguise,  aud  many  persons 
fbund  to  admire  his  frankness,  who 
Mtate  to  adopt  every  portion  of  his 
Btine  creed 

;  Mr.  Bruen  was  a  man  of  talent, 
'  learning,  no  person  who  peruses 
Ipme  can  for  a  moment  doubt ;  and 
^leasing  to    ^dd,   that  he  has  de- 
ioth  talent  and  learning  to  the  aequi- 
of  useful  knowledge,  which,  having 
id,  has  been  appropriated  to  pur- 
most  beneficial  to  mankind.      On 
Aoy  subjects,  his  remarks  are  both 
OB  and  acute.      The  style  of  his 
is  spirited  and  perspicuous;  and  in 
guage  neither  levity  nor  moroseness 
litled  to  appear.    His  habitual  piety 
ever  ready  to  impose  restraints  on 
iberance  of  his  fancy,  so  that  in  the 
of  his  most  vivacious   excursions, 
imated  descriptions,  his  mind  never 
rs  from  its  common  centre. 
pecting  the  placd^  which  he  visited, 
le  persons  with  whom  he  held  an 
itrae,  his  observations  are  those  of  an 
ened  traveller,  noticing  every  thing 
Qrtance  in  his  transient  passage,  and 
ing  the  result  to  the  reader  in  its 
io[nilar  form.    These  remarks,  made 
his  per^rinations,  must  have  been 
ntertaining  and   instructive  to  his 
fmen,  when  published  on  his  return. 
us,  on  this  side  the  mighty  water, 
be    has  advanced   on   transatlantic 
affairs,  is  perhaps  more  interesting 
I  his  own  country,  where  all  the  facts 
iblidy  known;   in  much  the  same 
r  as  our  statements  would  be  more 
ting  to  the  churches  in  America  than 
lelves.    On  such  occasions,  we  mu. 


tually  compare  the  Spirit*s  operation  on 
each  side  ot  the  ocean,  and  feel  new  mo- 
tives for  gratitude  in  proportion  as  the  light 
of  the  gospel  becomes  more  difiiised,  and 
new  witnesses  are  raised  up  to  enjoy  salva- 
tion, and  celebrate  the  Redeemers  name. 


ANNIVERSARIES   OF    BENEVOLENT    INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

From  the  list  of  these  Institutions,  which 
we  published  on  the  cover  of  our  last  num- 
ber, it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  they 
are  become  fer  too  numerous  to  be  followed 
in  detail.  A  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  each,  including  the  reports  and  speeches 
delivered  on  the  respective  occasions,  would 
furnish  a  larger  bulk  than  we  could  embody 
in  our  pages  throughout  the  year,  if  every 
other  article  were  totally  excluded.  The 
catalogue  which  we  published  was  formi- 
dable in  extent,  and  many  anniversaries 
have  taken,  and  will  take  place,  that  were 
not  included  in  our  enumeration.  We 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving 
an  outline  of  the  more  prominent,  and  with 
noticing,  in  general  terms,  the  amiable 
spirit  which  pervaded  these  benevolent 
assemblies. 

Baptist  Mistions  in  Jamaica. — A  general 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  this  religious  com- 
munity was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Fletcher  in  Moorfields,  on  Wednesday, 
April  25th,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
outrages  which  their  cause  had  recently  sus- 
tained through  the  late  revolt  of  the  negroes 
in  Jamaica.  The  occasion  excited  great 
interest,  and  multitudes  attended,  to  obtain 
that  information  which  had  hitherto  been 
received  only  through  the  distorted  medium 
of  prejudice  and  misrepresentation.  Several 
speakers  of  other  denominations  attended. 
The  discussions  were  temperate,  though 
animated,  but  the  most  simple  statement  of 
facts  could  not  repress  a  burst  of  indignant 
feeling,  which  the  flagrant  acts  of  injustice 
that  were  mentioned  inspired. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  J.  B.  Wilson, 
Esq.  The  principal  spiers  were,  the 
Rev.  John  Dyer,  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  W.  B. 
Gumey,  Esq.  Rev.  C.  Birt,  T.  Pewtress, 
Esq.  Kev.  J.  Burnet,  Rev.  A.  Fletcher, 
Rev.  T.  Groser,  Rev.  J.  Hoby,  Rev.  J. 
Ivimey.  The  facts  elicited  were  a  tri- 
umphant refutation  of  the  unfounded 
charges  against  the  missionaries,  that  had 
been  hatched  in  Jamaica  by  the  planters 
and  friends  of  slavery.  The  mischief  done 
to  their  chapels  in  the  above  island,  was 
estimated  at  about  £16,000.  The  case 
had  been  laid  before  the  government  at 
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home,  €UMi  a  proaufle  obtained^  that  an 
ioquify  ahuukl  be  made  lespecting  the  per- 
IpeliatarB  of  tliis  frenzied  violence^  and  jus- 
tice be  administered. 

WUkyan  Mimonmy  Society, — The  an- 
niversary of  the  London  Auxiliary  to  this 
society  was  held  in  Great  Queen-street 
Chapel,  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  25th, 
LauDcelot  Haslope,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
speakers  were  Rev.  J.  Entwistle,  Rev.  W. 
Toase,  Rev.  J.  M'Lean,  Rev.  J.  Beaumont, 
Rev.  W.  Atherton,  Rev.  J.  Jackson,  Rev. 
Mr.  Proeser,  and  others.  A  religious  feeling 
pervaded  the  assembly,  the  utmost  harmony 
prevailed,  and  all  seemed  actuated  by  one 
common  desire  to  send  the  light  of  the 
gospel  into  heathen  lands. 

Irish  Society  of  London, — ^The  tenth 
anniversary  of  this  institution  was  held  in 
Exeter  Hall,  on  Friday,  A4>ril  27,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  the 
chair.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  cir- 
culate the  scriptures  in  the  Iri^  tongue. 
Tius  the  people  had  manifested  every  dis- 
position to  receive,  and  the  Romisli  Catho- 
lic priests  every  disposition  to  prevent;  The 
report  stated,  that  their  success  had  been 
varied,  but  that  prosperity  had  beep  more 
than  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  persevere. 
The  principal  speakers  were,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Gerard  Noel,  Sir  A.  Agnew,  M.P., 
•  Rev.  U.  Beamish,  Rev.  L.  Foot,  Rev.  H. 
Melville,  Rev.  W.  Blood,  General  Tolley, 
Rev.  G.  Birkley.  This  meeting  was  con- 
ducted  with  much  harmony,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  its  assembling  was  viewed  with 
strong  emotions  of  interest. 

Society  for  the  Support  and  Encottrage- 
ment  of  Sunday  Schools, — On  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  April  25,  the  forty-sixth 
anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
London  Cofiee- house,  Ludgate-hill,  W. 
Baron  Gumey,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  Tlie 
report  stated,  that  by  the  active  exertions 
of  the  society,  a  vast  number  of  Bibles, 
Testaments,  and  other  books,  had  been 
thrown  into  circulation,  that  education  was 
rapidly  advancing,  and  that  the  pupils  were 
daily  increasing.  The  Rev.  J.  Harding, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Doyd,  Rev.  J.  Belsher,  Rev. 
W.  Thompson,  Mr.  Allham,  Mr.  J.  Eke, 
and  Rev.  J.  Edwards,  severally  addressed 
the  assembly.  Mr.  Lloyd  stated  that  there 
were  at  this  time  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  teachers,  instructing 
upwards  of  a  million  and  ^Morier  of  children. 
This  extensive  system  of  tuition  cannot  fail 
having  a  powerful  influence  on  the  rising 
generation. 

Church  Missionary  Society. — ^Tlie  thirty- 
second  anniversary  of  this  society  was  held 
in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  May  1 .    The 


Lord  Bishop  oC  TichfWld  and  Covontry  in 
the  chair.  It  appeared  from  the<Riport) 
that  five  missiooahfis  had^  during  the  year, 
been  sent  out  to  foreign  atatioDi,  tfaita  Ab- 
crease  in  the  fimds»  tajm  £47,584  to 
£40,751,  had  beeb  ejqienaioed,  and  that, 
unleiis  an  augmeotatioa  took  pboe,  dK 
operations  of  the  sode^  must  be  dimi- 
nished. Among  the  Bpeakers  we  obsvied 
the  Dean  of  Salisbuiy,  Etr.  Ftokm 
Scholefield,  Rev.  J.  W.  CunDingfaam,  Ber. 
W.  Jowett,  Bishop  of  Caloutta,  Bev.  J.E 
Stewart,  Rev.  C.  SixneoD,  fiev.  Bipdit 
Noel.  By  these  dififevent  speakaa^  a  fta- 
sient  survey  was  taken  of  the  society's  pro- 
ceedings and  successes  in  various  putB  of 
the  pagan  world.  India,  New  IloliaDd, 
and  New  Zealand,  were  the  principai  pbceii 
mentioned,  and  from  eadi  of  then  te 
accounts  were  less  discooraging  Ibsa  jHgfat 
have  been  expected  in  regions  of  idofa^ 
and  savage  darkness.  In  the  diiteict.of 
Madras  nearly  ten  thousand  were  oader 
christian  instruction;  and  even  amfiog  the 
cannibals  of  New  Zealand,  the  feiacioas 
spirit  of  the  native  had  evidently  givcQ 
way  before  the  mild  and  benignant  ioflu- 
ence  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 

Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Hdfrew 
Nation. — llie  third  annual  meeting  of  thb 
society  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Frid^, 
April  27th,  Mr.  Corbet  in  the  cliair.  The 
report  gave  a  candid  and  unexaggented 
statement.  It  appears  that  they  have  two 
asylums ;  one  in  Camden  Town,  for  tkoe 
who  are  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  Qms- 
tianity,  and  giving  evidence  of  siooen^; 
and  one  at  B^kney,  for  those  whoa  they 
have  reason  to  believe  in  a  state  of  ooa- 
version  to  God.  In  the  foqner,  eleven  bid 
been  received  during  the  past  year,  atfl 
eight  now  remaned.  In  the  latter,  serm 
had  be^n  admitted,  and  four  now  lemained. 
The  speakers  were  not  many.  Gapiaki 
Rhind,  R.  N.  and  the  Rev.  J.  QeksliAidt, 
were  the  principal.  These  gentlemen  td- 
vocated  the  cause  of  the  Hebrews  witb 
much  solicitude,  but,  for  the  reward  of 
their  exertions,  they  appeared  chiefly  to  rely 
on  future  expectation. 

Wesley  an  Missionary  iSt>cie/y-*Tl)eanBual 
meeting  of  this  large  and  increa8insbody,eS' 
cites,  perhaps,  as  intense  and  extensive  an  »• 
terest  asany  one  that  is  held  in  the  metiopolii. 
During  the  precent  year  it  was  numerofisiy 
attended,  and  conducted  with  that  chaeifel 
decorum,  by  which  its  former  annivenuiK 
have  been  distinguished.  On  Mendaf) 
April  30th,  at  an  early  hour  Exeter  Hw 
was  crowded  to  excess.  Sir  J.  Ot^y  faMi 
been  expected  to  preside,  but  in  ooDte* 
quence  of  serious  illness  he  was  usable  to 
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and  the  cliair  wis  taken  by  Lancelot 
icff  £sq»  After  a  brief,  but  suitable 
r  liom  the  chainnan,  one  of  the 
ties  read  the  report,  lliis  was  long, 
y  written.  It  took  an  extensive  sur- 
riie  great  missionaiy  field,  and  stated 
itions  which  had  been  made  in  each 
Dent,  and  the  success  with  which 
mited  labours  had  been  crowned, 
its  final  result  it  appears,  that  the 
Dumber  now  empl(^ed  as  niission- 
imounted  to  220,  of  salaried  cate. 
60,  and  of  gratuitous  teachers,  1400, 
,  including  the  wives  of  the  mission- 
ihere  were  now  nearly  2000  agents 
d  in  missionary  work,  under  the  di- 
of  the  society. 

kfae  foreign  stations,  42,743  had  been 
sd  into  the  society,  and  the  children 
ichools  were  25,215.  The  contribu- 
br  the  year  were  48,289^,  being  a 
Dcy  of  nearly  2,000^  on  the  receipts 
preceding  year. 

mg  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Adam 
,  J.  Dyer,  Esq.  Rev;  J.  Campbell, 
h  Bowers,  Rev.  Richard  Watson, 
r.  Crowther,  Rev.  W.  M.  Bunting, 
\Ir.  Maclean,  Rev.  R.  Reece,  Rev. 
jf,  Mr.  Beecham,  Rev.  W.  Blood, 
U  Marsden,  Rob^t  Middleton,  Esq. 
sUection  in  the  Hall  amounted  to 
290/.  Many  of  the  speeches  were 
ingily  animated,  and,  interspersed 
leodote  and  incident,  they  rivetted  at- 
,  and  imparted  a  portion  of  their 
to  the  assembled  multitude.  Dr. 
,  Bt  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
that  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  late 
Scott,  Esq.,  this  gentlemao,  then  on 
g^  of  eternity,  gave  him  a  check  for 
^  accompanying  it  with  these  memo- 
rotds,  **  There,  Doctor,  take  that ;  it 
taflt  act  in  behalf  of  the  heathen.  I 
t  to  Heaven  for  acceptance,  and  the 
ants  may  soon  expect  me  among 
ftom  the  appearance  of  my  writing. ' 
am  was  originally  intended  for  the 
id  Mission,  but,  at  Dr.  Clarke's  ear- 
squest,  it  was  given  to  the  general 

fovour  of  the  Baptists,  under  their 
■vy  calamities  in  Jamaica,  the  strong- 
apathy  was  manifested ;  and  a  hint 
sa  by  Mr.  Watson,  that,  should  they 
{  pecuniary  aid  beyond  their  own 
sesy  to  repair  the  losses  they  had 
ed,  the  Methodist  body  would  not 
JLwaid  in  rendering  assistance,  was 
id  with  enthusiastic  plaudits.  This 
naiy  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
body. 
tkh  and  Foreign  Bible  Sociciy, — 


The  annivemry'of  Ifaig  great  national  insti- 
tatioD,  held  in  Exeter  Ilall,  on  Wednesday, 
the  2iid  of  May,  presented  to  the  assembly, 
and  to  the  world,  a  very  different  aspect  from 
that  wliich  preceded  it  During  several  years, 
some  biokerings  had  been  observable,  and 
language  of  an.unpleasant  character  had  es. 
caped  the  lips  of  many  speakers.  Tbese  in- 
dications of  discontent  portended  a  gathering 
storm,  but  it  was  not  until  the  anniverMDry  of 
last  year  that  its  collected  violence  was  dis- 
charged  in  an  unmitigated  tempest. 

Happily,  on  the  present  occasion,  neither 
the  apocryphal  nor  the  Trinitarian  question 
made  its  appearance.  The  disturbers  of  the 
preceding  meeting  were  either  absent  or 
silent ;  and  in  all  its  movements  the  utmost 
harmony  prevailed.  We  have  no  right  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  those  who  withdrew 
from  this  society,  because  they  could  not 
remove  it  to  a  more  coatracted  foundation 
than  that  on  which  the  splendid  fiibric  was 
first  erected ;  but  events  furnish  convincing 
evidence  that  an  inverted  pyramid  can 
never  stand.  Among  those  who  seceded, 
the  seeds  of  discord  have  been  already 
sown,  and,  unable  to  agree  on  certain 
points,  a  subdivision  has  taken  place,  which 
some  have  predicted  to  be  the  harbinger  of 
a  final  dissolution. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  present  year, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bexley  took  the  chair, 
the  noble  president.  Lord  Teignmouth, 
having  been  unavoidably  prevented  from 
attending.  The  address  from  the  chair, 
though  brief,  was  every  way  appropriate, 
but  the  speaker's  voice  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  reach  many  hundreds  placed  at  a 
distance. 

Some  letters,  from  distioguislied  sup. 
porters  of  the  society,  having  been  read, 
assigning  reasons  for  their  non-attendance, 
the  Report  was  introduced.  This,  as  usual, 
took  a  general  survey  of  the  society's  funds, 
and  the  appropriation  of  them.  It  appears 
that,  during  the  year,  583,888  bibles  and 
Testaments  had  been  distributed,  which  was 
about  100,000  more  than  had  ever  been 
issued  in  any  preceding  year.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  society  7,618,615 
copies  of  the  scriptures  had  been  circulated 
through  its  instrumentality  and  agency.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  81,735/.  which,  from 
a  deficiency  of  legacies,  was  13,6881.  less 
than  the  preceding  year;  but,  making  a  de- 
duction for  legacies,  the  subscriptions  ex- 
ceeded the  former  statement,  notwithstand. 
ing  the  defalcation  which  the  schism  might 
have  been  expected  to  occasion. 

The  principal  speakers  at  this  meeting 
were,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Rev.  John 
Clayton,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Rev.  Thomas 
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Galland,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
Sir  Tliomas  D.  Ackland,  Bart.  Rev.  J. 
Campbell,  Hon.  and  Rev,  Gerard  Noel, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  Rev.  J.  A.  James, 
Rev.  £.  Bickersteth,  Rev.  D.  Steinkopfb, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

In  the  speeches  thus  delivered,  several 
allusions  were  made  to  the  unhappy  di£fer- 
ence  which  disfigured  the  preceding  anni- 
versary. They  were  not,  however,  marked 
with  any  harsh  or  unbecoming  reflections. 
Regret,  not  triumph,  was  the  prevailing 
sensation  throughout  the  vast  assembly. 
One  occurrence  is  particularly  deserving  of 
attention.  The  lion,  and  Rev.  Gerard 
Noel,  and  his  brother,  had  withdrawn  from 
the  society,  at  the  last  anniversary;  but 
now,  the  former  appeared  on  the  platform, 
acknowledged  his  error,  and  be^ed  to 
assure  all  present,  that  himself  and  his 
brother  had  returned  to  promote  its  welfare, 
from  a  full  conviction  that  its  principles 
were  pure,  and  its  foundations  permanent. 
This  candid  acknowledgment  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  afiectionate 
feeling.  We  may  conclude  by  observing, 
that  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  through, 
out  this  meeting  fully  compensated  for  the 
discord  of  the  last. 

(To  h€  returned  in  our  next.) 


GLEANINGS. 


Benefiu  if  butrmtion—On9  of  Um  kings  of  Penift 
wiahed  to  kav*  hU  people  eojoy  the  benefits  of  in- 
struction ;  for  this  purpose  schools  were  established, 
and  they  commenced  spelling  in  all  the  portions  of 
his  dominions.  This  was  as  it  ooght  to  be;  bat  it 
as^eared,  that  at  the  Tery  commencement  of  their 
progress,  at  the  first  janction  of  syllables  and  Yowels, 
the  people  opened  the  Koran,  and  pointed  out  to  their 
sovereign  the  passage  in  which  Mahomet  forbids  the 
payment  of  im^t  to  the  kings  of  the  earth.  There 
terminated  the  Instruction. 

Tk0  Fir4  i!7|^.— The  brilliant  lightt  which  they  emit» 
their  rapid  fliuing  motion  through  the  air,  and  the 
cheerfulness  which  they  impart  to  the  spirits,  by  en- 
gaging ns  to  watch  for  their  pi  asrful  illnminauon.  are 
aujte  mdesorib^le.  There  is  uo  difficulty  in  catching 
lem ;  aad  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  one  home 
with  mo,  and  gaaing  at  its  mysterious  lamp,  without 
doing  it  that  iojurf  which  the  poor  butterfly,  and  too 
many  other  beautiful  insects,  experience,  as  the  pe- 
nalty they  are  condemned  to  pay  for  the  ephemeral 
enjoyment  of  their  splendid  exterior.  I  placed  it  on 
a  book  in  a  dark  room,  and  could  distinotlv  read  the 
words  which  were  within  the  rajrs  of  its  light.  But 
the  light  was  not  so  bright  as  when  it  was  on  the 
wing  and  in  quick  motion ;  it  was  more  mellow,  and. 
like  that  of  the  glow-worm  in  a  state  of  rest ;  but  I  did 
not  perceive  it  to  be  in  any  degree  intermittent.— 
Oilers  IValdensian  Resemreket. 

Action  of  the  pianet  Venus  on  the  Earth.— VTofemoT 
Airy,  by  a  most  laborious  investigation,  has  dis- 
covered an  inequality  in  the  earth's  annual  motion 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  planet  Venus;  the 
period  of  which  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years, 
rhe  greatest  coefficient  of  this  ineaaality  in  the  epoch 
is  eight  seconds  and  nine-tenths,  which  would  be  the 
ease  if  the  perihelion  of  Venus  and  the  earth  had  op- 
posite longitudes,  and  if  the  line  of  nodes  coincided 
with  the  major  axis,  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations 
having  the  same  vajues  as  at  present. 

Atcent  <f  the  River  Scheldt.— Tht  dykes  and  their 
suiH>orting  embankments  are  seen  in  great  perfection 
along  the  shores  of  South  Beveland,  the  island  of 
Walefaeren,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
territories  of  Holland ;  that  is  to  say,  beautiful  for 
its  cultivation  and  its  fertility  in  all  kinds  of  graiOf 


madder,  puke,  hemp,  rapt,  and  flax;  in  its  absBd- 
ance  of  orchards  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  sad  plvM : 
in  the  nnmber  of  its  vulagea,  sitaated  in  the  naidM  of 
trees,  but,  to  the  navigator  of  the  river,  knows  oe^ 
to  exist  tram  the  frequent  qnres  and  churehei  tint 
are  seen  to  rise  in  every  dinioti0n  out  of  the  moit. 
Even  in  those  villages  that  are  eloaa  to  the  bnki, 
seldom  is  anv  part  of  thie  houses  visible,  eiaqit  du 
chimneys  and  the  tiled  roofii ;  but  a  choidMpin  is 
the  midst  of  trees,  and  a  windmill  erected  oa  tlM  buk 
or  some  artificial  mount,  the  bMter  U»  eatek  tin 
breese,  are  sure  indications  of  the  nn  iiiitsatii  oft 
little  hamlet  with  those  conapicoons  ohfeeta^JMI^ 
Liirarw, 

Retort  Courteous.  — Than  came  into  Seotlnd  i 
Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  to  Queene  Marjre  of  LomiM, 
who,  having  heard  some  affirme  that  the  neaek  witt 
was  as  good  and  pure  in  Scotland  as  it  wu  to  be 
found  in  France,  said,  **  The  French  send  no  vm 
oir  their  countrjre  but  the  worst."  M.  G.  But,  (Bn- 
ehanan)  standing  by,  replied.  *'  WeU,  Mr.  Deetor,  I 
nevOT  knew  vee  were  berore  this  tyme  thersftm^  «< 
worst  of  all  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne."— JDhm- 
mmd^s  Unpunished  BiSS. 

ItoKan  Bogs.—TYnt  following  are  some  of  tkt  cu- 
rious particulars  relative  to  the  Italian  boys  io  Up- 
don,  and  their  mode  of  procuring  a  Ifving.-The 
haunts  of  these  unfortunate  beings  are  ia,.ViiieHitrBrt, 
Safl^n-hill:  Bleeding-heart-yard,  HolborQ-MU;C«l- 
yard,  Drury-laoe;  and  in  the  porliens  of  Shornhd: 
whole  houses  are  occupied  by  these  wreleM  boyK 
who  sleep  eight  and  nine  in  a  bed :  each  boyll  au»- 
key  is  chained  near  him,  every  night  oa  foing  to  Wl^ 
and  the  other  curiosities  are  placed  in  sitaaBpfli  »- 
pointed  to  the  owner,  so  that,  on  starting  eat  Iti  lis 
morning,  each  boy  takea  his  own  companion.  Od  lbs 
^und-lloors  reside  the  men,  some  Itelfaui  and  loflw 
Knglish,  to  whom  the  monkeys,  &e.  really  bdoog, 
and  they  provide  each  bty  with  lodging  at4(.  i  siriK, 
with  a  basin  of  gruel  in  the  monuag,  oaon  stsrang 
upon  their  perignnations,  having  flurst  fkud  the  i 


for  the  use  of  whatever  curioaity  they  nay  take  will 
them  to  exhibit.  The  following  are  the  charges  aids 
by  the  proprietors  upon  the  juvenile  erew— for  a  mt- 
cupine  (very  novel,  there  being  only  two,)  au  n 
organ,  4f.  per  day,  being  2r.  6dL  for  the  ponafist, 
and  \s.  6d.  for  the  organ ;  for  a  monkey,  undiesKdy 
Us.  per  day;  for  a  monkey  in  anifom,8r.  psvdqr; 
for  a  box  of  white  mice.  Is.  6d.  per  day ;  for  atartiiw, 
Is.  6d.  per  day ;  for  a  dog  and  monkey,  ftbe  httff 
may  be  firequently  seen  in  the  street,  nauf  oa  tki 
dog's  back,)  3f .  per  day ;  for  dancing  dogs,  tm  b 
number,  including  dresses,  spinning-wheel,  upe.SBl 
tabor,  A:c.,  5s.  per  day ;  for  a  box  of  wax  vgam.^ 
the  Siamese  twins,  2s.  per  day ;  for  an  iniib,  witi 
figures  waltaing,  3f .  6d.  per  day.  Some  of  tfasss  liO|i, 
by  their  artlessness  of  manner  and  gesticnlatkns,  it  ii 
said,  obtain  six  or  seven  shillings  a  dajr  sad  aoBW 
more.  One  of  them,  the  other  day,  upon  Deiag  siM 
what  was  the  largest  sum  he  ever  received  n  one 
day,  replied  15r.,  which  he  accounted  fiv  fai  fiM  M- 
lowing  manner.  One  day  he  waa  arabnladif  sbovt 
the  Marine-parade,  at  Brixton,  with  Us  Mff,  tad 
monkey  on  nis  back,  when  a  gentleman  olftrea  Us 
15f.  to  allow  him  to  throw  a  stone  into  the  sea,  te  die 
dog  to  fetch.  The  boy  eonaentad,  tha  ataoo  vsi 
thrown,  and  away  jumped  the  dog,  with  tha  moaksr* 
into  the  sea.  The  monkey  fostened  tight  rannd  «e 
dog's  neck,  and,  both  reaching  tha  beach  .^  uitSt 
the  boy  received  his  premium. 

Reason,— The  reason  of  a  thinv  is  not  to  be  hiqtihtd 
after,  till  you  are  sure  the  thing  itself  be  se.  Wt 
commonly  ask,  "  What^s  the  reason  of  it?**  beflnewt 
are  sure  of  the  thing.  'Twas  an  excellent  qaoiCiSB  of 
my  lady  Cotton,  when  sir  Robert  Cotton  was  UH- 
nifying  of  a  shoe,  which  was  Mosea*s.  or  Noak^  m 
wondering  at  the  strange  ahape  ana  fkAiea  of  it: 
"  But,  Mr.  Cotton,**  aays  she,  "  are  you  sure  it.iii 
Aoer-Selden. 

Adulteration  of  CA««M.~Cheese  is  coloured  rod  bj 
means  of  anotto,  and  anotto  i»  adulterated  with  vir 
milion  and  red  lead.  The  route  ia  otacaitoas  bj 
which  lead  gets  into  the  cheese,  but  it  does  get  than, 
and,  when  there,  the  cheese  is  poiaonons.  It  hn 
been  asserted,  that  ripe  old  Stilton,  and  other  sorts  of 
cheeM,  are  greened'  in  iparticutar  parte  by  meaas  « 
verdigris.  This  method  of  producing  MppwuA  oM 
age,  conveys  copper  into  the  cheese. 

The  Youths  of  France  and  England.— PIk9  an  srdMt 
young  Parisian,  of  good  family  and  fortune,  by  to* 
side  of  a  lad  of  the  same  condition  in  London  ,fmh  froni 
Oxford  or  Cambridge :  what  is  the  latter  dreamlngof^ 
Seduction  or  keeping, Tattersaira  or  Etaaore,  Stevno% 
claret,  hazarde,  ecarte,  I^Mom,  an  cqpera-dueer,  or  t 

froom,  a  livery-stable  jobber,  or  a  billiard  msikor. 
lis  most  refined  study  is  an  obacena  book  trm 
Cranbourne-alley,  or  a  masquerade  at  the  ArgyW' 
rooms.  The  contraat  with  a  Pariaian  youth  is  ndw- 
choly :  Science  or  art  is  bis  psssion ;  ne  is  the  ntko- 
siastic  votary  of  Cousin,  or  some  other  proftssw  « 
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or  phUoMpiiy ;  his  idMt  an  eleTated,  hit 
mnt»  Anr,  md  thoM  compamiiyely  dacpised : 
X  ih%  affuatkui  of  intelkiet.  Md  the  punnit 
I  s  in  maniMn,  he  it  as  oifiereat  from  the 
duftdy  of  Boaid-«treet»  as  the  qaiet  end 
il  of  Paris  is  from  the  dashinv  and  daring 
■  Ciduonabla  boarding-aebodr  in  London, 
liaa  youth  is  reserTod  and  serious  in  deport- 
SBtn  manner,  satuniiae  in  complexion,  per- 
mrhat  too  fMid  of  disputatioe,  but  entiralr 
It  in  religions  anhjncts,  philoeophy,  the  arts, 
es;  aopercilions  pride,  aristocratic  cmtempt, 
idtflwenee  to  the  feelings  of  others,  are  un- 
>  him.  He  is  domestic  in  his  habits,  and 
his  foelinu,  enthusiastic  in  his  pursuits  ;  his 
K  is  neither  surly  nor  boisterous,  bnt  It  is 
1  Impassioned.  We  would  ask— Is  this  the 
lOtioa  of  a  yonng  Parisian,  or  can  any  two 
■Miro  opposite  ?—  W*stmimt€r  RmvUw. 

m  Jikmeu.—A  traveller,  who  has  recently 
9«rt  of  Greece,  giTCS  soma  interesting  details 
f,  the  isle  of  Ithaca,  formerly  the  kingdom 
I.    Vathe  or  Vahti,  the  capital,  is  situated  in 

picturesque  q)ot,  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
'  rocks,  which  form  a  small  bay,  sheltered 
Mk  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  so  narrow, 
Mka  are  ao  close  together,  that  it  might  be 
a  circulnr  lake.  The  town  follows  the  curve 
I  of  the  rocks,  and  extends  to  the  sea,  which 
a  ibandations  of  the  houses,  or  is  kept  olF  by 
rsMt,  erected  to  hinder  it  from  flowing  into 
uu  streets.  The  very  curious  antiquities, 
h  the  island  abounds,  are  the  obiects  which 
net  the  notice  of  the  traveller.  The  nrinci- 
»  palaces  of  Ulysses,  near  the  bay  of  Aito ; 
M  of  Laertes,  still  sdmired  for  their  fertility; 
of  Homer,  near  the  village  of  Exorii ;  the 
ff  Afethusa,  &c« 

AtrntM^rie  Expnimtnt.— An  interesting  ex- 
inss  recently  tried  at  Neweattle,  on  the  state 
■UMphere.  A  kite  was  sent  up,  having  at- 
tt  a  piece  of  butcher's  meat,  a  fresh  nad- 
n  snmll  loaf  of  bread.  The  kite  rose  to  a 
»la  height,  and  remained  at  that  elevatiou 
Mur  and  a  quarter.     When  brought  to  the 


t  eras  found  that  the  fish  end  the  piece  of 
I  berth  in  a  putrid  state,  but  particularly  the 
tha  loaf  of  bread,  when  examined  through  a 
«,  was  discovered  to  be  pervaded  with  le- 
ounalcnlflB..  (We  should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
atanilar  experiments  in  other  parts  of  the 
f~-SmHthHrw  mnd  Winektster  Journal,  30  Joh. 

Rmtuntmy.—Trom  Savannah,  a  negro  fellow, 
lags,  encumber  shins,  perfectly  black,  ex- 
'hites  of  his  eyes,  which  are  red ;  he  may  be 
r  his  teeth,  which  are  all  lost,  and  by  his 
mig  stark  naked,  kc.—Mew  York  Staitiard. 

fc£dmdBt^,'-T\i»  Rental  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
JOOO/.  annually,  and  only  sends  four  mem- 
laruament.    The  rental    of    the  perish  of 
>la-bon«  is  1S6SXXU.,  annually,  and  hasiw 
llie  House  of  Commons. 

uln**  opinion  qf  u  CUneery  Bill.— Th^  foU 
Mage  occurs  in  the  Journal  of  the  llev.  John 
inder  the  date  of  Thursday,  27th  of  Decem- 
. — **  1  called  on  the  solicitor  whom  I  had 

in  the  suit  lately  commenced  against  me  in 
.    And  here  1  first  saw  that  foul  monster,  a 

BUI !  A  scroll  it  wss  of  forty-two  pages  iu 
»,  to  tell  a  story  which  needed  not  to  have 
bvty  lines!— And  stuffed  with  such  stupid, 

improbable  lies  (many  of  them,  too,  quite 
•  the  question),  ss  I  believe  would  have  cost 
lar  his  life,  in  any  heathen  court,  either  of 
•ilome.    And  this  is  equity  in  a  Christian 

.litis  is  the  English  method  of  redressing 
a!- 

«r— General  Meadows,  equally  renowned 
t  and  bravery,  being  on  a  reconnoitering  party 
Esraore  country,  a  twenty.four  pound  shot 
I  gionad,  at  some  distance  from  tne  General, 
nasaiag  m  such  a  direction  ss  would  have 
ilm  to  danger,  had  he  continued  his  road. 
lightning  he  stopped  his  horse,  and,  pulling 
t  WT  gracefully,  as  the  shot  rolled  on,  good- 
lly  said, "  I  beg  you  to  proceed.  Sir ;  I  never 
Mracadence   with   any   gentleman   of   your 


sn  Fr«Rr«.— A  ftentleman.  who  is  just  ar- 
n  France,  has  informed  us  that,  near  Brest, 
Ctage,  for  a  small  family,  consisting  of  seve- 
.  and  a  garden,  can  he  rented  for  100  livres, 
ML  British,  pt-r  annum :  a  couple  of  fowls 
s  may  be  bought  at  6d. ;  good  beef,  2id. ; 
)  and  bread,  Ihd.  per  lb. :  e^gs,  lid.  per 
Nnmoo  wine,  whits  and  red,  S5r.  per  hogs- 
d  ^yrvT  other  article  at  proportionate  low 
ftrstg  Pmtrifii. 


Tnrkuh  £r«ntfitfM.— I  never  flottld  hrmg  myself  to 

Suietly  await  the  last  scene  of  a  condemned  culprit's 
ife  ;  nowever,  when  1  heard  that  forty  men  were  to 
snflfer  the  bowstring,  and  their  leader  to  be  beheadefl, 
the  opportunity  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  i 
reaolved  to  see  the  last  part  of  this  grand  tragedy.  It 
had  been  convenient  to  vote  these  poor  fellows  pirates ; 
and  the  leader,  who  was  possessed  of  the  most  dsnger- 
ous  article  in  Turkey  (money,)  and  who  had  long 
since  retired  (if  he  ever  engaged  in  it)  fh>m  being  "  a 
fisherman  of  men,"  as  Lord  Byroa  calls  Lambro,  wss 
also  voted  to  have  been,  some  time  or  other ,a  pirate,  and 
he,  therefore,  wss  to  be  beheaded,  and  his-estatee  con- 
fiscated unto  the  crown.  The  fsct  was,  they  wanted 
his  money,  and  therefore  they  took  his  head  first.  Ihe 
ceremony  was  moat  uneeremonionaly  performed,  for 
they  began  before  the  time  appointed ;  the  shears  of 
Atropos  had  closed  before  we  arrived,  and  the  be- 
headed criminal  waa  lying  in  fhmt  of  the  execution- 
er's house,  with  his  head  placed  between  his  thighs, 
and  only  one  human  being  near.  Lord  Byron  looked 
frith  horror  at  the  availing  scene.  No  man  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  distorted  sight  who  has  not  seen  it,  snd 
neither  am  1  inclined  to  recall  to  my  recollection  the 
horrible  uipearance  of  the  corpse.  ]Not  far  off  stood 
a  melancholy-looking  Turk,  endeavouring  to  scare 
away  some  dogs,  but  his  sttempt  was  useless ;  for, 
unmindful  of  our  presence,  they  rushed  st  the  body, 
and  commenced  licking  the  blood  from  the  neck— 1 
never  remember  to  have  shuddered  with  such  a  cold 
shudder  as  1  did  at  that  moment :  and  Byron,  who 
ajaculated  a  sudden  "  Good  Ciod  !  turned  abruptly 
awsy.— Moore,  in  his  life  of  the  great  Poet,  supposes 
the  objects  which  occurred  to  Byron  were  used  as  the 
foundations  of  his  Poems— Look  st  the  "  Siege  of 
Corinth :" 

And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 

Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  csmival. 

Gorging  and  growling  o*er  earoass  and  limb. 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him. 
And  the  following  line  norirays  the  feelings  of  Alp's 
mind,  operated  upon  by  the  same  cireumsiancea  as  the 
Poet's : 

Alp  turned  him  from  the  sickeDiBg  sight,  &c. 
—Ltfe  of  a  bmilor. 

Eggs.— Ahont  twenty-six  millions  of  eggs  are  im- 
ported into  London,  from  the  Continent,  annually. 

Progress  of  Littrature. —lynriDglQSl,  the  firm  of  the 
Albion  Press,  alone,  made  110  letterpress  print- 
ing presses  ;  and  during  the  last  four  yesrs,  upwards 
of  300.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  the  master  printers 
in  the  empire  have  been  doubled. 

Anecdote  iff  Northcott  and  A>mA&.— When  ]Northcote 
was  engaged  in  painting,  for  Boydell's  Shakspesre, 
*  the  Kntry  into  I.x>ndon  of  Richard  the  Second  and 
Bolingbroke.*  Mr.  John  Kemble  made  a  morning  call 
with  some  friends,  amateurs  of  the  drama,  all  of 
whom  complimented  the  painter  on  the  success  of  his 
work.  Kemble  observed, '  Shakspeare  is  much  in- 
debted to  yon,  and  other  gentlemen  profiessoTs  of  your 
imitative  pursnits.  for  the  msny  splendid  personifica- 
tions with  which  you  will  identify  your  art  with 
his  knowledge  of  nature.'  '  I  would  willingly  return 
you  the  compliment  in  kind,'  replied  Northcote; 
'  your  acting,  and  that  of  my  late  friend  Garrick,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  very  fine :  but  1  am  not  sure  that  our 
mutual  compliments  would  be  creditable  to  either. 
For  my  pert,  I  should  not  very  willingly  submit  the 
test  to  Shakfpesre,  fesring  that  my  perceptions  would 
foil  infinitely  short  of  his  :*  adding,  with  a  complacent 
smile, '  might  he  not  say  we  had  all  of  us  sacrificed 
his  meaning  to  stsge  effect  ?'  Kemble  was  not  entirely 
of  this  opinion.  '  You  harit  often  seen  (iarrick,  Mr. 
Northcote  ;  and  do  yon  think  his  perception  of  Shak- 
speare was  just  ?'  '  1  am  a  painter,  and  cannot  be  sup« 
posed  to  be  a  competent  judge-  You  are  not  a  painter, 
and  think,  or  at  least  affect  to  think,  highly  of  my 
work :  I  can  abstract  my  mind  sufficiently  to  know 
that  it  is  not  like  enough   to  nature  to  be  like  Shak- 


be  more  plain— I  have  never  witnessed  actiug  that  .  _ 
not  a  trick:  ay,  such  as  Shakspeare  could  not  have 
endured !'  Kemble  had  scsrcely  quitted  the  thrMhold, 
than  he  observed,  '  1  cannot  but  admire  the  spiteftai 
little  cynic's  candour ;  but  methioks  he  might  ba 
somewhat  more  courteous.* 

SagMtitv  <*/*  o  I^eV'^Innumerable  instances  are  ra. 
corded  of  the  sagacity  of  the  dog,  but  the  following 
particulars,  we  presume,  will  not  be  found  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  the  general  history  of  that  faithfol  aaimaL 
—A  journeyman  watchmaker,  residing  nsar  the  Mi- 
nories,  of  superior  talents  in  his  profossion,  but  of  dis- 
sipated habits,  had  a  fine  French  poodle-dog,  that 
was  a  great  favourite  with  his  master  and  family.  The 
dog  invariably  followed  his  master  to  all  the  public- 
houses  which  he  had  too  often  fireqnented,  and  then 
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utd  to  warn  bom^   UalUa  b.ppaiKl  Om  Ihejour-  Utnam  XOlftM. 

pl?y™°.  «h"  HnE"rar  lb."^oT™ft,r>'i<  wu  vom'-  Jwt  Publuhtd. 

EhTd™  ™?'ool°»tS' rtl'dS*  iS  ^tSriibfr  Sd  H!olnidii(Ymk;or,Tli.-TOl.Ko«*ofEaHiH 

a"'  emTby  hit  DoiTM  of  ■Bullliiii,  (nun  one  jnlilie-  "J?"."."' ^•"'■Ji?'*-.?'?; „.  —  „ 


i«r,  Bmf*  UUU  JW  «■**■»  ™.'J»"  "  •  A  PtMiicil  T».U>o  OD  iha  Fimnt  Ctata  Sdt- 


r  cmdnelHl  aia  ii  lili  pnfiuliiQ,  wlilla  Tnr      ci    v*..?'xf 


— « -jd  M  ipriTKLfl  v^lrr  in  ■eampuiTilf  TO-  Collo.T.  A-  H. 

IddImt  EuiwDiai*  of  Ufl  dcputmeDI-    Al  ttaB  ttsft  luDijy    CliUjCDl    Libnrr,        ^o.   ^»    PIdUicb- 

pidiiT  iliu  bu  Hldon  oconmd  liim.    T1»  ndoubl,  i^n  Offfrlng  at  Syapittir  to  Psrcrls  bemml'f 

Ulkd"  Lm  laiw  CnhKIM,"  dibiidsd  1?  Uw  EnilWi,  tbair  CUIdran,  i  DullKlioa   from  M.SS.  na  ttAn 

•till   TUT  imMWHH  M  SI.      OwMnl    Boniuaru  PuHitDl  AdriC!, chicly  (o  Vunoi!  Man  an«iiri>( 

oMlrtd  >  bnUUaa   lo  ui*  it  br  Atonn.    Allbonah  io^o  Ufe. 

JincdMiiolbclMftiithntnttdtoii,£*niiheitfliM  i'ha liial  of  ihc  Rer.  I^nrd  InioB.  M.  A.  Ufit 

Kill  Isu  ilu  diigfe, oHinbad  an  tka  acBs, inuiMd  lh>  Lanilsa  Preibyurv.                                  .  .  , 

BBiliri  It  ■  pAU,  ud  t>T  Out  uunt  iirt  hii  oOm-  wuurlr. 

puioill  Ulna  ID  jalg  him,    Tka  rwlDllbl  vn   Ulan  Atlli-SLamT  RaporUr.  Vo.  M.                        .    , 

uiiM  diaof'Tha  ReinbUe  fnsniTl"   Oananl  IUHhiIoh  on  tha  Utuy  of  Ih«  CbBRk  of  £k)w. 

BoaapuuiBula  him  HOWit,  ud,  hit  huA-vrlliu  A»  Indian  Tala.andglhtrPlHBia.  ]!yBui.D«C>: 

»tn(  aim  and  nal.  ba  n»da  hh  of  hits  u  hll  uerf  Ludntr't  Cabinal  Cyelopadia.    Na.  30.    StaUM 

I  nit  Ub  IW  tbt  ««  Mh,  ha  ™f^S«ial,  ind  A  ffdai'a  KiisDllacUon*  of  Thrta  Fim  Tout 

M  bmnndaduthtbuUaarcutiKllDna.   Jsnnt  Lidia,  ud  a Poan  lo  Uair  Mamory.    ByiCMT- 

Ana  harfic  HTMil  dniaa  inaly  Tdn,  god  pu«d  Ltutn  tg  *  DingbUr,    St  W.  B.  Smgna.  DP. 

ItonirdBflHar  mkt,  ht  tatta  bin  life  in  a  da-  Ad  Anflo-Saion  Unmmu.  ud  Dwlniini.  **■ 

SniBa  BHDir.    ThTnU  ka  nfi>nd  in  <ha  Knt-  By  William  llnnur. 

•in  amWriCn  diHrtM  Ua  masld  hoottlH.    Thiun-  .111*  Wnli^in  Pnacber,  conUliilnE  Sbbhi  4 

EmrnZjiad  nMar  U^  tiUnal  no£    1IK  naaon  tbanwatEminulMlDlKRmlnlhaCDniHiM.Vc^.l. 

■SwdBihHdbiHbaKinhebiBaihFd  hialax.ind  Edlnbnrgh  Cabinai  libniy.    Md.  «,  Brlnii  liM. 

Hafaia  U^yf  aaafa  hi  Iha  faumbCa  rhMmhur  ^n  v^irb  Vol.  I, 

ITS  SDW^kS^aith,  hi  wa<  an>bl..d  jj.il;'  id  ap-  Tha  plaio  MiD'a  Onldc  u>  Unm.   From  BuO^ 

»nl—  Ml  rtHwrtDg  Jmim  of  fanim.  and  e'nry-  Funity  B«*. 

aiwn*T<^iifeg.  Lcclomu  YsiuicMan,  Dn  iba  Fonalia  of  Cti- 

Tb  MfAd  i»«>ajM*_A  Mui>{.t»    «*  >k»  .....  .*  raewr- arc.    Br  Joai  Havea.  DP. 

Pg,  mSJS^^  JiSSS  iDS;,  «  wXlc^  JwaS*  o" "AbJ^a' 1^  ftS^^SS^Aaii-. 

ffir,^t!SSi»V^  £j]™'^n«t^™'lJi.M  -iJilSOEnpajinBaoBWaod                      . 

ErriulMatktdnllini-hauia  of  Mr.  O.  ColgaB,  ai  ,  ^'"  ^i''S''??,*'?""f^if,  Gn«l BntBn, »d Lr* 

Lawdia,  frg«  wUeK  h*  carilad  my  atraTal  ^  J&a                  d  llaG^    ^'      Sannnn       UaOrti 

&..H^'SMSid5'cISXd''"'^''Jd^^  "^?.£l'i"^V^'*^'V'?'?'rrSlW 

■^  flv  lilal  al  Om  D*u  AaHua.  ^  ^oL             Cmmaana.  Sy  3.  K.  » CIM, 

CllWa  flf  Blwtfw.-Tha  HJioaiMluODa.  accHdtsr  A'Sannin  on    Iha   Dotlh  of  lira.  Muj  Stliw, 

to  rUBJ.  IM  Bn(hl   mu  iha  naa  of  blHdlnr.    Ha  Sloebm.    By  Hiaopbilua  Laaaey. 

inha  'lUalf  Hiinit  •'  polniad  butrnth ;   >  iiin   ia  Jbrcnl.  a  Cbuga.    By  Jamsi  Uantnayo. 

opaMd,  and.  whia  *  anOaianl  quntlly  of  blood  haa  Iha  Monl  ObUguiDDI  connaeud  irilh  Ttlul  ■• 

baan  dttahariad,  ha  nlla  bbnaalf  in  iha  mira  iohdo  4^^....  .t  ..<...     n-  i.h..  n_-i_  n  n 
tba  blwdliif .   TUi  art  ia,  hovain,  Tarr  anciain,  aol 
WMua  lo  ^Ta  ban  raaofUd  u  amoiif  iha  Esniuana, 


^ 


,  _.  eS^SS  Btadyfor  the  Pr« 

a,  SoittlaajL  *^,  ml  •  lima  *ban  anaHuny         A  Comptala  Eocliaiaadad  Hlatonr  of 
T  baiB  oaldnud.    Tb*  Onaka  boau  tkB      dnwn  IVsfi  iha  aarliau  and  moat  anifmtiD 


^jdklu.tbaaaoofEaanlaplnLiaoiiBltirlhaaiBca  ftom  iba  InnoducUon  ofChriatUnily  into  &icUn'" 

afbleaaiD|.~0'»-  By  J.  B.  Holrojd. 

day  nan  Iha   tSlh   Inll,,   at  tha  Vandna    Honat.  at  Dot  m»i  Dr'Ubtci  m  Pmrtr.ftr  Ilu  f ur  oM 

10  a|EhKh,  will  ha  aold,  angar,  pork,  and  Jone-ltaf  Uk  -g  Jminr,  I"~* 

Main  cook,  an"'  "^o'nf-  *-'---*-yS".T?™Si,»  „__.._.  !L'^.  . 

nruiiOab.attwomon 
KiMui,  April  E3,1B91. 
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:OIR  OF  THOMAS  TELFORD,  ESQ.,  F.  R.  S.  L.  &E.,  ETC.  ETC,  ETC. 

(With  a  Portrait.) 

ind  fortune  were  the  criterion  of  geniud,  talent  would  be  monopo- 
wealth  and  title,  and  the  aristocracy  of  power  would  extend  its 
\  over  the  dominions  of  science.     Happily,  however,  neither  an 

I  domain,  nor  hereditary  descent,  is  tne  standard  by  which  to 
mental  energy.  The  castes  of  India  have  not  yet  established  their 
a  the  regions  of  thought.  The  human  mind  still  expatiates  in  all 
r  of  unbounded  freedom,  and  the  sparklings  of  its  emanations  are 
irillianty  whether  they  arise  from  the  poor  man's  cottage,  or  the 
^a  prince. 

Q  uie  energies  of  genius  in  humble  life,  that  science  is  chiefly 
fliSbr  its  most  valuable  discoveries,  and  the  extension  of  its  empire ; 
Mmes  which  it  has  rescued  from  obscurity,  and  inscribed  on  the 
cf  fiune^  will  remain  with  unfading  lustre,  when  those  of  kings  and 
!|fcerased  from  her  tablet,  or  rendered  illegible  by  the  corrosions  of 
Lirith  which  they  were  originally  written. 

idfey,  a  Watt,  a  Rennie,  a  Davy,  are  names  that  never  will  be 
:•'  From  thesQ,  and  such  as  these,  both  among  the  living  and  thd 

II  have  selected  many  illustrious  examples,  and  we  have  now  th6 
of  augmenting  the  number,  by  introducing  to  our  readers  the  subject 
emoir. 

*iiOMAs  Telford  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  bom  in  the 
•7.  The  place  of  his  nativity  was  in  the  pastoral  vallev  of  Eskdale, 
t  in  the  county  of  Dumfries.  His  parents  occupied  a  station  in 
)le  walks  of  life,  which,  without  amassing  wealth,  they  filled  with 
^  respectability.  His  education  was  limited,  both  in  duration  and 
The  parochial  school  of  Westerkirk  was  his  only  seminary,  and 
ling  beyond  the  simple  elements  of  learning  was  to  be  acquired. 
I  age  of  fourteen,  Mr.  Telford  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  an  emi- 
Ider,  in  the  county  that  gave  him  birth ;  and,  having  obtained  a 
at  knowledge  of  his  business,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  for 
ITS  practised  the  same  profession  in  his  native  district.  The  south- 
ties  of  Scotland,  however,  at  this  time  furnished  but  little  encou- 
t  for  talent;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  industry  found  but 
'  reward.  Convinced  of  these  facts,  he  resolved  to  leave  his 
bode,  and,  reducing  resolution  to  practice,  he  repaired  to  Edin- 
here  he  continued,  by  unremitting  application,  to  study  the  prin- 
architecture,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  science.     Here  he  remained 
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until  the  year  1782,  when,  having  made  a  commendable  proficiency,  he 
left  the  Scottish  for  the  British  metropolis,  and  came  to  London  under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Sir  William  Pulteney,  (originally  Johnstone,)  and 
the  family  of  Pasley,  who  were  natives  of  the  parish  of  Westerkirk. 

The  talents  and  industry  of  Mr.  Telford,  fostered  by  this  patronage,  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  did  not  long  remain  unnoticed  or  unemployed. 
His  progress  was  not  rapid,  but  it  was  steady  and  always  advancing;  and 
every  new  opportunity  of  displaying  his  taste,  science,  and  genius,  extended 
his  fame,  and  paved  the  way  to  new  enterprises  and  acquisitions. 

The  first  public  employment  in  which  we  find  Mr.  Telford  engaged  was, 
that  of  superintending  some  works  belonging  to  Government  in  Portsmouth 
Dock-yard.  The  duties  of  this  undertaking  were  discharged  with  so  much 
fidelity  and  care,  as  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  the  commissioners, 
and  to  ensure  the  future  exercise  of  his  talents  and  services.  Hence,  in 
1787,  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  public  works  in  the  rich  and  exten- 
sive county  of  Salop;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  this  situation  he  retaios 
to  the  present  day. 

In  1790  Mr.  Telford  was  employed  by  the  British  Fishery  Society,  to 
inspect  the  harbours  at  their  several  stations,  and  to  devise  a  plan  for  an 
extensive  establishment  at  Wick  in  the  county  of  Caithness.  This  work 
was  regularly  accomplished,  and  it  has  been  the  chief  centre  of  the  herring 
fishery  on  that  coast,  under  the  name  of  Pulteney  Town. 

During  the  same  year,  1790,  an  extensive  inland  navigation,  in  length 
about  one  hundred  miles,  called  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  was  confided  to 
Mr.  Telford's  general  management.  This,  in  its  track  along  the  hase  of 
the  Welsh  hills,  passes  over  the  aqueducts  of  Pont  y  Cysylte,  and  Chirk. 
The  former,  one  thousand  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
feet  high ;  and  the  latter,  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  seventy  feet  high, 
were  constructed  according  to  his  plans,  and  under  his  direction. 

In  the  years  1803  and  1804,  the  parliamentary  commissioners  for  makmg 
roads  and  building  bridges  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  also  for 
making  the  Caledonian  canal,  appointed  Mr.  Telford  their  ragmeer. 
Under  the  former  board,  eleven  hundred  bridges,  two  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  span,  were  built,  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  new  road 
were  made ;  and  under  the  latter  Board,  the  Caledonian  Canal,  of  unusoally 
large  dimensions,  was  constructed. 

Under  the  Road  Commissioners,  on  the  Glasgow,  Carlisle,  and  Lanark- 
shire Roads,  thirty  bridges,  one  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  span,  and 
another  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  high,  were  constructed.  Under 
the  same  Commissioners,  and  local  Trustees,  above  thirty  harbours  were 
built ;  some  of  which,  as  at  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  are  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  At  and  adjoining  to  Edinburgh,  two  very  lofty  and  expensive 
bridges  were  built  from  his  design,  and  under  his  direction.  He  is  also 
occasionally  employed  by  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

Nor  were  Mr.  Telford's  labours  and  talents  exclusively  devoted  to 
Scotland  and  Wales.  In  England  his  professional  employment  became 
very  extensive.  Five  large  bridges,  over  the  river  Severn,  were  executed 
after  his  plans.  One  of  these  was  one  hundred  and  thirty,  another  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  a  third  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  span.  In  aU 
the  works  to  which  the  Commissioners  for  the  Loan  of  Exchequer  Bills 
granted  aid,  he  acted  as  their  engineer,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  anKmnted 
to  more  than  twenty  instances.  By  the  general  Post  Office,  he  has  also  been 
employed  in  making  many  extensive  surveys  in  sundry  districts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales. 
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As  engineer  to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  improving  the  com- 
munication between  London  and  Dublin ,  all  the  works  on  the  Holyhead 
Road,  including  the  Menai  and  Conway  Bridges,  were  performed  under 
Mr.  Telf(Mrd*s  direction,  with  the  exception  of  the  landing  piers  of  Holy- 
head and  Howth ;  for  these  he  only  completed. 

While  the  preceding  works  were  being  executed,  several  other  branches 
of  inland  navigation  were  carried  on  under  Mr.  Telford*s  dbection. 
Among  these  may  be  named  the  Birmingham  ■  and  Liverpool,  and  the 
Macclesfield,  canals ;  the  unrivalled  improvements  upon  the  old  Birming- 
Itim,  and  the  extension  of  the  Ellesmere  and  Chester  canals.  A  new 
Tunnel  also,  three  thousand  yards  in  length,  under  the  Harecastle  Hill,  on 
ihel  summit  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  wat  conducted  under  his 
fiperintendence,  as  was  likewise  the  improvement  of  the  river  Weaver 
Kavigation,  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  Cheshire  Salt  Works. 

In  the  metropolis,  the  Bt«  Catherine's-  Docks,  at  Tower-hill,  were  con- 
fltracted  under  Mr.  Telford's  direction ;  and  in  the  Fens,  the  New  Outfall 
of  the  river  Nene,  and  the  drainage  of  the  North  Level,  stand  as  memorials 
of  his  scientific  skill,  industry,  and  perseverance. 

I  Nor  has  the  British  empire  alone  been  benefited  by  Mr.  Telford's  genius. 
In  the  year  1808,  he  was  employed  by  the  Swedish  government  to  survey 
the  ground,  and  lay  out  an  inland  navigation,  through  the  central  parts  of 
that  kingdom.  The  design  of  this  undertaking  was,  to  connect  the  great 
fiesh-water  Lakes,  and  to  form  a  direct  communication  by  water  between 
Idle  North  Sea  at  Gothenburg,  and  the  Baltic  at  Soderkoping. 

la  1813,  Mr.  Telford  again  visited  Sweden,  taking  with  him  some  expe- 
rienced British  workmen,  with  such  suitable  materials  as  were  wanted. 
Here  he  inspected  the  work  in  it»  progressive  state,  and  superintended 
Rich  branches  as  required  practical  observation.  This  gigantic  undertaking 
has  been  fully  accomplished,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  obstacles  it 
kcame  necessary  to  surmount.  The  communication  between  the  lakes 
itta  been  in  active  operation  for  several  years ;  and  the  whole  works  being 
ift  a  state  of  completion,  the  entire  intercourse  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea  will  be  opened  in  October  of  the  present  year. 

h  addition  to  the  honorary  distinction  of  F.  R.  S.  awarded  to  Mr,  Telford 
I7  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  of  Edinburgh,  his  name  stands  con- 
^cuously  among  the  most  celebrated  engineers  of  our  country. 

In  1818,  an  institution  of  civil  engineers  was  established,  which,  being 
band  of  practical  utility,  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1828. 
Of  this  institution,  from  its  primary  commencement,  Mr.  Telford  has  been 
lanually  elected  president.  This  tribute  of  respect,  due  to  transcendent 
talents,  is  cheerfully  paid  by  its  numerous  members. 

This  useful  society  consists  of  men  eminent  for  experience  and  practical 
Id}} ;  and  of  young  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  information  on  the 
arious  subjects  connected  with  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer.  Although 
t  the  meetings,,  theory  cannot  be  excluded,  yet  the  main  purpose  is,  to 
btain  practical  facts.  Hence,  notes  are  taken  of  what  is  verbally  com- 
MBicated ;  and  these,  together  with  what  is  furnished  in  writing,  are 
sgistered  for  the  use  of  the  members.  By  these  means,  a  valuable  mass 
f  practical  information  has  already  been  accumulated,  and  every  meeting 
las  something  to  the  general  stock.  This  institution  at  present  consists  of 
?o  hundred  members,  resident  not  only  in  the  British  Isles,  but  in  Russia, 
lennany,  France,  Holland,  and  India. 

Mr.  Telford,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  year  of  his  birth,  is  now 
!venty-five  years  of  age;  and  if  months  and  weeks  are  taken  into  the 
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account,  lie  will  be  found  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  is,  nevertheless, 
strong,  hale,  and  active,  capable  of  forming  canals,  building  bridges,  and 
excavating  docks.  He  has,  however,  already  acoomplished  a  sufficiency  to 
be  ranked  among  the  benefactors  of  his  country,  and  to  obtain  a  place  in 
the  archives  of  immortality.  His  numerous  works  will  furnish  the  best 
eulogium  on  his  talents  and  industry,  and  stand  as  a  proud  memorial  to 
future  generations,  of  what  sterling  genius,  accompanied  with  perseverance, 
has  actually  accomplished. 

To  the  youthful  aspirant  after  scientific  knowledge  that  may  be  reduced 
to  practical  utility,  such  examples  are  powerful  in  their  operation,  and 
beneficial  in  their  results.  The  ascent  to  the  temple  of  fame  may  seem 
steep  and  difficult,  but  obstacles  that  have  been  overcome,  cease  to  be 
insurmountable.  Persevering  efforts,  though  commencing  under  inaus- 
picious circumstances,  rarely  prove  unsuccessful;  and  he  who  excels, 
scarcely  ever  remains  unrewarded.  There  is  no  department  in  mechanics, 
arts,  or  sciences,  that  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  improvement,  or  inca- 
pable of  a  nearer  approximation  towards  perfection.  The  ample  field  opens 
its  gates  to  all  who  are  willing  to  enter,  and  both  to  the  enterprising  and 
the  indolent  we  would  say,  *'  Go  copy  the  example,  and  imitate  the  conduct, 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Telford." 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  FEELING. 
(BT  KEY.  J.  TOUNO.) 

A  mother's  love,  ah,  who  can  show  it  1 
A  mother's  grief,  ah,  who  would  know  it? 
A  mother's  love.  Is  nature's  feeling : 
A  mother's  grief, — past  nature's  healing. 
A  mother's  love,  is  strong, — deep, — thrilling, 
A  mother's  grief! — o'erwhelming, — killing ! 
___  Records. 

The  revellers  in  the  gay  city  of  New  York 
were  still  engaged  in  thought-diverting  song 
and  dance.  "Die  splendid  drawing-rooms 
and  extensive  saloons  blazed  with  unrivalled 
brilliancy,  presenting  a  fac-simile  of  the 
beau  ideal  of  the  poet,  such  as  the  creative 
genius  of  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh  has 
furnished.  Smiling  beauty  held  its  devotees 
entranced, — the  worshippers  of  the  baccha- 
nalian god  bowed  servilely  before  his  shrine, 
and,  by  large  and  destructive  potations 
from  the  grape,  the  juniper-berry,  or  dis- 
tillations from  molasses,  seemed  to  bid 
defiance  to  every  attack  which  reason  or 
reflection  might  make  upon  them, — all  was 
noise, — motion, — ^hilarity.  The  blush  of 
morning  was  already  visible  :  still  the  song 
and  the  wassail  rout  were  heard. — ^The 
mists  which  frequently  envelop  the  Kit^ 
tatany  mountains,  had  fled  before  the 
bursting  glory  of  the  monarch  of  day, — still 
the  dance  was  continued, — and  thus,  as  if 
no  heart  heaved  with  any  emotion  other 
than  perfect  happiness  would  produce,  the 
inhabitants  hailed  the  anniversary  of  their 
Independence — at  the  jubilant  celebration 
of  it  at  New  York. 


But  there  was  one  among  the  multitude, 
who  participated  not  in  the  joyous  festivity, 
whose  heart  beat  not  in  unison  with  the 
high  sounds  of  enjoyment  which  generally 
prevailed;  she  was  a  lonely  cheerless 
widow.  All  night  she  had  watched,  and 
listened,  and  prayed,  and  wept.  Yet  do 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  such  as 
she  wished  to  hear,  greeted  her  troubled 
spirit,  the  noisy  din  of  the  city  rose  and 
fell  upon  her  ear,  the  song  and  the  laagh 
were  heard  floating  upon  the  thin  silent 
ether,  but  these  only  added  to  her  sonow, 
and  made  the  wo,  that  sat  heavy  upon  ber 
stricken  heart,  still  heavier.  Her  neat  and 
humble  dwelling  was  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  town ;  it  might  have  been 
called,  and  by  some  considered,  lonely! 
but  it  was  not  really  so,  for,  like  the  highly 
favoured  &mily  of  Bethany,  she  was  fre- 
quently indulged  with  visits,  enlivening 
visits,  from  Hxm,  in  spiritj  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  often  making  cheerful  tiie 
abode  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  by  his 
bodily  presence. 

How  many  years  had  elapsed  since  Mis. 
Bretange  was  called  to  shed  the  almost 
flrst  tear  of  sorrow  she  had  shed  since  she 
had  borne  that  name,— occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  loved  husband  of  her  youth, 
I  know  not,  nor  shall  I  presume  to  con- 
jecture ;  all  I  know  is^  that  the  painful  dis- 
pensation had  given  a  check  to  her  natural 
volatility,  and  thrown  a  pleasing  serious- 
ness over  her  feelings  and  ber  person. 
The  pleasures  in  which  she  had  revelled, 
and  the  gay  parties  in  which  she  had  taken 
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d,  lost  for  her  their  charms  and 
MB, — and  hence  they  had  been 
ned ;  reflection  followed,  and  evi- 
whicli  admitted  not  a  question,  was 
mished,  that  in  very  mercy  she  had 
ifflicted.  The  defencelessness  of 
lood  was  indeed  experienced;  vil- 
gsaming  the  address  and  name  of 
len,  like  vultures  pouncing  on  their 
|.  prey,  defraudea  her,  and,  from 
itauces  of  ease  and  respectability, 
8  reduced  by  fraud  and  rapine  to 
rative  indigence.    Still  the  elasticity 

mind  rose  above  the  depressing 
»  of  her  condition.  The  energy  of 
character  shone  out  in  her  conspi- 
r,  and,  as  riches  made  to  themselves 
uid  fled  away, — unearthly  treasures 
.  to  her  awakened  mind  their  invit- 
tisfying  charms, — grace  gently  led 

their  possession, — and  religion's 
nd  never-failing  consolations  sup- 
her  mind,  and  cheered  her  soul, 
sice  she  struggled  on  with  heroism 
s  genuine  piety  alone  could  have 
ed. 

child,  one  only  child,  the  o£&pring 
lied  affection,  was  left— a  lovely  boy. 
I, .  aU  her  earthly  cares  centred.  For 
he  toiled  and  laboured.  Over  him, 
ed  the  tears  of  fondness,  such  as  a 
'  only  could  feel.  If  pious  example 
have  influenced,  exhortations  have 
ed,  or  prayers  have  succeeded,  the 
of  her  heart  would  have  been  rea- 
— Bernard  would  have  walked  in 
iths  his  mother  trod.  But  it  viras 
.  For  him,  prayer  had  no  attrac- 
•feligion  no  pleasure, — holiness  no 
(.  The  heart  of  his  poor  widowed 
r  bled  with  an  agony  such  as  de- 
m  £uls  to  portray,  as  she  beheld  her 
er  only  son,  advancing  fast  toward 
lod,  having  no  fear  of  God  before 
s,  and  no  preparation  for  heaven  in 
urt. 

IB  passed  on,  and  Bernard  had 
d  his  twenty.fourth  year,  without 
hange  being  seen  in  his  spirit  or 
»,  except,  indeed,  from  bad  to 
Still  the  fond  mother  fainted  not, 
iaming  affection  of  her  soul,  as  if 
f  fresh  energies  as  the  depravity  of 
spring  was  developed — like  another 
leoician  matron,  she  became  press- 
importunate,  and,  with  the  spirit  of 
ther  of  the  faithful,  she  believed  in . 
^[ainst  hope;  with  the  hand  of  faith, 
It  aside  the  curtain  shadows  which 
Me  betwixt  the  present  and  the  future 

and  with  a  strong  mental  vision, 
rated  and  cleared  by  the  book  of 


inspiration,  gazed  on  the  scenes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  last  day, 

"That  day  of  dread  decision  and  despair, 
That  day  for  which  all  other  days  were  made." 

She  heard  by  imagination  the  decree  go 
forth  firom  the  lips  of  the  Judge, — ''I^t 
him  that  «  fllthy  be  filthy  still,"— and 
seemed  to  listen  to  the  appalling  sentence, 
'*  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire." 
She  knew  her  child — her  son— would  be 
among  that  number,  unless  an  act  of  sove- 
reign grace  were  now  passed  in  his  favour. 
The  thought  was  crushingly  oppressive; 
feeling  appeai'ed  to  have  arisen  to  its  ut- 
most  altitude ;  and,  in  an  agony  bordering 
on  wildness,  she  implored,  as  she  besought 
the  Father  of  mercies — "  Save,  oh,  save  my 
son,  through  Him  who  died,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  to  bring  sinners  to  God."  Such 
was  the  employment,  and  such  were  the 
feelings  of  the  widow  and  the  mother,  as  a 
new  day  broke  upon  our  world,  and  while 
yet  the  gay  and  the  thoughtless  caroused 
in  the  b^utifiil  city.  Among  that  number 
was  Bernard ;  who,  as  the  fourth  hour  of 
day  was  proclaimed  by  the  announcers  of 
time's  flight,  entered  the  humble  abode 
of  his  mother,  under  the  influence  of  ine- 
briety. The  worn-out  watcher,  overcome 
by  anxiety  and  fatigue,  had  sunk  into  a 
state  of  partial  forgetfulness ;  and  tlierefore, 
until  late  the  next  morning,  Bernard 
encountered  not  the  pleading  eye,  and 
grief-worn  countenance  of  his  parent. 

To  follow  the  profligate  prodigal  through 
all  the  labyrinthine  wilds  of  folly  which  he 
trod,  or  to  exhibit  all  the  scenes  of  low 
profanity  in  which  he  revelled,  would  be 
to  unclose  a  catalogue,  at  which  morality 
would  turn  pale,  which  credulity  might 
call  in  question,  and  from  which  modesty 
would  turn  av?ay  her  face  in  disgust  and 
horror.  Such  exhibitions  had  better  never 
be  made;  their  very  disclosure  seems  to 
difiuse  a  polluting  influence,  almost  taint- 
ing all  who  look  upon  them.  They  pos- 
sess no  feature  of  a  pleasing  character  to 
the  eye  of  the  pious,  and  their  influence 
can  never  be  otherwise  than  baneful  to  the 
inexperienced  youth,  or  hardening  to  the 
dissolute  adult.  It  will  be  sufiicient  for  all 
the  purposes  intended  by  this  sketch,  to 
state,  that  he  ran  the  lengths  and  breadths 
of  wickedness — and  appeared  to  have 
reached  the  heights,  and  to  have  fathomed 
the  depths,  of  depravity.  Of  him  it  might 
have  been  said, 

Mercy  did  not  soften  him, 

Justice  did  not  awe ; 

The  gospel  had  no  charms  for  him, 

He  heeded  not  the  law. 

But,  madly  on  his  ruin  bent, 

He  like  an  ox  to  slaughter  went. 
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The  history  of  the  reviral  of  religion  ia 
America^  niight,  without  impropriety,  be 
contemplated  as  the  history  of  a  new  epoeh 
in  the  prospects  and  celebrity  of  that  in- 
creasingly important  country.  However 
high  America  stood  before,  in  a  prospective 
point  of  view,  and  with  whatever  attention 
other  and  distant  nations  surveyed  her,  she 
has  now  advanced  to  a  point  of  elevation^ 
which  commands  the  respect  of  powers,  to 
which,  before,  she  was  comparatively  un- 
known ;  and  she  will  continue  to  advance, 
until  the  admiration  and  the  fear  of  the 
other  kingdoms  of  the  world  diall  be 
offered  as  a  tribute  to  her  excellent  great- 
ness. The  purifying  leaven  which  is  bow 
spreading  through  all  ranks  of  her  vast  po« 
pulation,  will  present  a  renovated  people, 
whose  influence  shall  be  as  extensive  at 
her  resources  are  mighty.  In  this  revival, 
the  city  of  New  York  was  favoured  to  share. 
The  Spirit  from  on  high  was  poured  udod 
the  people  in  such  a  degree,  as  before  nad 
been  scarcely  conceived.  The  fire  ran, 
and  its  quickening  influence  was  acknow. 
ledged  by  thousand,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

That  such  as  had  waited  and  prayed  for 
this  manifestation  of  grace  and  mercy, 
should  richly  partake  of,  and  rejoice  in  i^ 
can  create  no  surprise.  Among  that  num- 
ber stood  the  pious  Mrs.  Bretange.  If,  be- 
fore this,  the  solicitude  of  her  heart  ran 
high,  in  reference  to  her  profligate  son;  from 
aiulogy  it  might  be  argued,  if  proof  had 
not  been  aflbrded,  that  it  would  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  as  her  own  spiritual  know- 
ledge and  experience  advanced.  Every 
motive  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  and 
every  argument  which  wisdom,  and  love, 
and  zeal,  coidd  supply,  were  employed,  to 
induce  the  son  of  many  prayen  to  return 
from  his  evil  way,  and  Uve. 

There  was  one  feature  in  the  character  of 
Bernard  which  seemed  to  have  been  placed 
there  as  a  redeeming  qitality,  to  save  the 
whole  from  execration  and  abhorrence; 
it  was  the  strong  affliction  vrfaich  he  bore 
towards  his  mother.  It  is  indeed  adn^ted, 
that  this  did  not  always  operate ;  passion 
led  him  frequently  to  perpetrate  what  his 
informed  judgment  reprobated.  There 
were  periods,  however,  when  no  pleasure, 
of  whieh  he  was  capable,  could  bear  com- 
parison with  what  he  experienced  on 
beholding  his  mother  happy. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  periods  of 
rationality,  and  while  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  strong  and  extensive,  that  the  pious 
widow  besought  her  wandering  son  to 
accompany  her  to  the  church  which  she 
constantly  attended,  and  where  multitudes. 


both  of  men  and  of  women,  had  becoroe 
obedient  to  the  feitb.  For  a  few  momems 
he  treated  the  request,  as  he  had  often  done 
on  former  occasions,  with  heartless  raiUeiy, 
but  at  length,  vhm  by  the  earnestness  of  Us 
mother's  entreaty,  he  consented  to  accom- 
pany her. 

ThaX  a  mother— a  ekrisHan  mother^ 
should  feel  emotions,  such  as  cold,  calcu- 
lating theorists  cannot  even  imagine,  at 
beholding  the  sole  object  of  her  earthly 
affections  and  anxious  solicitudes  hrougbt 
within  the  sound  of  the  prodamation  of 
those    truths  which  are   aeclared   to  be 
**  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,''  is  not, 
cannot  be  surprising,  even  on  natural  prin- 
ciples.    Admitting  so  much,  (wbk^  ad- 
mission can  only  be  made  for  argument's 
sake,)  as  that  enthusiasm,  in  the  popular 
sense  of  that  word,  or  the  wild,  uncontrollable 
sway  of  strongly  excited  imagination,  work- 
ing on  the  animal  passions,  be  the  wbole 
of  what  n  generally  denominated  rehgioos 
feeling, — still  the  enjoyment  is  real,  al- 
though the  fMturt  of  the  enjoyment  may 
not  be  correctly  understood;— ^while  tlK 
recollection,  that  the  same  means  as  those 
now  resorted  to,  produced  the  results  ei- 
perienced,  will  naturally  excite  and  encou- 
rage the  pleasing  anticipation,  that  similar 
effects  may  follow  in  the  experience  of 
those  beloved.    Or,  supposing,  even,  that 
temporary  delusion  has  obscured  aiid  be- 
wildered the  intellectual  part  of  its  victim, 
still  the  delusion  itsetf  must  be  heaMAy 
while  it  begets  an  enlarged  and  holy  phihiH 
threpy  in  reference  to  others: 

Such  were  the  noble  and  rational  feriings 
which  filled  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Bretange, 
vrfaile  she  gazed  upon  her  son,  as  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  tempte  of  God.  Eveiy 
power^l  appeal  to  the  conscience,  eveiy 
alarming  display  of  the  evil  and  tendency 
of  transgression,  and  every  touching  exin* 
bition  (^  the  love  of  God,  and  of  Christ, 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  eneigetic 
mmister  of  mercy,  fixeci  the  inqjuirtBg  eye 
oS  the  watchful  mother  upon  Bnniaid, 
while  she  raised  her  heart  in  unottered 
supplication  to  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  He 
would  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  under- 
standing, and  take  away  the  enmi^  of  the 
heart  of  her  son.  Still  no  pleasing  indi' 
cations  were  aflbrded,  tho^  her  pmoQS 
were  granted,  or  that  ignorance  ana  depra- 
vity had  beer»  superseded  by  knowlwge 
and  purity.  Thus  the  service  closed,  and 
the  mother  and  son  returned  again  to  Mi 
dwelling :  the  widow,  to  weep  and  pray,— 
and  Bernard,  to  act  as  if  given  up  to  the 
hardness  of  his  heart,  and  contempt  of 
God's  holy  will  and  commandments. 
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poit  of  the  declared  experience  of  phistiy  of  fallen  natore,  ndr  the  objecting 
taiguished  apostle  of  the  Gentiles^  is  depravi^  of  tlie  heart,  can  furnish  satisfiic- 
nUy  illoatrative  of  the  character  and  toiy  apology  for  past  conduct,  or  deprive 
lings  of  the  sorrowing  mother  on  this  the  unwelcome  intruder,  thought^  of  its 
o, — **  perplexed,  but  not  in  detpair/**  inqaisitiYe  and  annoying  influence:  thus 
to  circumscribe  either  the  mercy  or  Bernard  felt  as  he  walked  forwards.  Day-> 
wer  of  God,  she  felt  would  be  im-  light  had  for  a  full  hour  receded,  and  dark- 
Bid,  althoogfi  cast  down  in  her  spirit,  ness  had  wrapped  its  impervious  mande 
yes  were  not  destroyed.  She  remem-  round  the  recent  objects  of  vision.  He 
he  cheering  promise, — ^  I  will  con-  was  alone  too ;  he  had  rather  shunned, 
ith  him  tluit  contendelh  vrith  thee,  than  courted  the  unwelcome  companion- 
will  save  thy  children," — ^and  felt  ship  of  those  who  went  to  the  house  of 
ifa  encouraged ; — she  contemplated  GcnI  with  joy, — and  hence  he  became  a 
t  of  that  promise  as  actually  accom-  prey  to  reflections,  personal  and  confound- 
in  imrameraUe  instances,  in  a  spi-  mg.  Hie  peculiar  anxiety  ci  his  mother 
point  of  view,  and  was  strengthened  on  his  account,  in  connexion  with  a  ^rong 
believe  that  something  within,  which  he  could  not 
Be  eaa  renew,  and  grace  alone,  explain,  led  him  into  a  reverie,  which,  1^ 
■dwkatit  MM,  it  wiU;  the  time  he  had  reached  the  place  of  wor- 
^rfflhi^^^md  truth  make  known,  ^^^  prei»red  him  to  give  SO  much  atten- 

tion  to  the  service,  as  might  enable  him  to 

e  again,  the  commanding  eloquence  judge  concerning  the   claims  of  religicm 

DoCber's  love  was  poured  forth  by  upon  his  attention  and  reason, 

trelai^e,  as  she  besought  her  dear  The  devotional  exercises  which  preceded 

d  to  li^en  to  the  voice,  and  attend  the  preacher^s  address,  were  attenoed  to  by 

solicitation,  of  Him  who  requests,  him  with  little  more  than  external  propriety, 

ton,  give  me  thine  heart'' — ''To-  — ^but  the  pathos,  the  vigour  of  thought,  and 

Bernard,''   she  continued,  entreat-  felicitous  adaptation  of  his  discourse  to  the 

as  she  pressed  one  of  his  hands  be-  character  of  the  audience,  displayed  by  the 

ber  own,  '^  to-night,"  go  and  unite  '^  ambassador  for  Christ,"  riveted  his  atten* 

lose  who  *  worship  in  spirit  and  in  tion.    Conviction  followed  the  light  which 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  accompany  was  imparted, — gradually  he  yielded  up 

at  my  health  vrill  not  allow  it.    At  his    prejudices    one   by   one,    until    the 

tarn,  I  hope  to  receive  some  infor-  wounded    spirit    groaned    its   agony    in 

of  what  you  may  hear,  and  by  that  prayer,^ silent  yet  strong,  **  God,  be  mer- 

derive  a  satisfaction,    which    the  cifol  to  me,  a  sinner."    The  big  tear  rolled 

IOCS  of  the  sanctuary  lave  not  failed  down  his  cheeks, — a  tremor,  powerfol  as 

id  me,  now,  for  many  years.    You  new,  possessed  him,— destruction  seemed 

1^  will  you  not  Bernard  ?" — A  tear  to  jrawn  at  his  feet,  while  no  way  of  escape 

into  her  eye,  as  the  request  was  as  yet  appeared  to  him. 

—it  was  irresistible, — the  powerful  Tbe  sermon  was  concluded,  and,  as  on 

I  of  the  prodigal  IkuI  as  yet  been  such  occasions  was  usual,  an  invitation  was 

ambed,  not  entirely  crushed, — he  given  by  the  minister,  to  all  persons  pre« 

d  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  sent,  who  might  feel  a  desire  to  **  flee  from 

,  ^  Well,  mother,  as  you  wish  it,  I  the  vrrath  to  come,"  to  approach  the  front 

•  this  once,  although  I  had  promised  of  the  pulpit,  in  order  that  special  prayer 

■d  this  evening  another  way, — and  might  oe  by  the  church  presented  for  them, 

-and  he  hesitated, — ''  will  not  some  Several  attended  the  invitation, — a  circle 

ime  do  as  well  ? — I  promise  you."  was  already  formed,  yet  Bernard  was  not 

nek  speaking  eye  of  Mrs.  Bretange,  one  of  the  number  who  composed  it.    He 

1  with  instant  anxiety,  and  in  a  tone,  sat  confused  and  condemned,  and  half  con- 

^  yet  a£fectionate,  she  observed,  be*  cealed  in  his  solitary  seat    His  character 

t  had  finished  the  sentence,  had  been  well  known ;  and  his  presence^ 

menstination  is  the  thief  of  time,  even,  ezdted  the  surprise  of  not  a  few. 

•iri«t«Hd*y,'ti»ma4ine«8  to  defer.-  That  he  shoukl  be  there  alone  was  strange, 

d,  half  reluctantly,  promised,  that  but  that  he  should  remain  when  speoal 

e  it  should  be  as  his  mother  wished,  prayer  was    made,  and  after  mamr  had 

ler  adjusting  his  dr^s  for  the  occa-  retired,  was  stranger  still,  and  could  only 

cpaited.  be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  curiosity, 

m  are  periods  when  the  mind,  for  if  not  a  worse  feeling. — Prayer  becama 

of  external  objects,  turns  in  upon  fervent, — it  increased, — the  place  to  many 

damg  which  time,  neither  the  so-  became  a  Bochim,  to  othen  a  Bethel;—^ 
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one  after  another  was  seen,  on  that  memor- 
able evening,  approaching  the  place  of 
penitents,  who,  like  Ephraim,  repented, 
after  they  were  instruct^,  and  presently 
among  that  number  knelt  the  recently 
scoffing,  but  now  deeply  penitent,  Bernard. 
The  hour  grew  late,  but  the  flight  of  time 
was  not  perceived  by  those  who  prayed,  or 
by  those  who  were  prayed  for ;  one  holy 
purpose  seemed  to  possess  each, — **  I  will 
not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me ;'' 
while  one  prevailing  prayer  was  offered— 
"  Bless  me,  even  me,  O  my  Father." 

The  widow  had  waited  witli  the  utmost 
longing,  her  son's  return,  as  she  expected 
at  the  close  of  the  sermon ;  but  two  hours 
since  then  had  elapsed,  still  he  came  not. 
A  dreadful  misgiving  took  possession  of 
her,  that  either  Bernard  had  said,  **  I  go, 
and  went  not,''— or,  having  gone,  his  return 
had  been  prevented  through  meeting  with 
some  of  his  profligate  associates.  Eleven 
o'clock  had  already  been  struck,  and  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Bretange  sunk  within  her,  as 
her  fears  led  her  to  believe,  with  sickening 
confidence,  that  her  son,  her  loved,  un- 
happy son,  was  revelling  in  some  haunt  of 
vice,  when  a  footstep  fell  on  her  ears — she 
listened,  but  it  was  not  Bernard ; — it  drew 
nearer, — some  one  approached  the  door  of 
her  cottage, — a  gentle  knock  informed  her, 
admission  was  sought; — an  inquiry  was 
made,  and  the  well-known  voice  of  a 
friend  answered.  The  door  was  instantly 
opened,  when  one,  who  had  just  left  th« 
house  of  prayer,  congratulated  her  on  the 
change  of  heart  which  her  son  had  expe- 
rienced, and  afterwards  explained  all  that 
the  widow  required  to  know ;  who,  clasping 
her  hands,  exclaimed, — *^  Father,  I  thank 
thee,^-my  prayer  is  granted, — my  son  was 
lost,  and  is  found, — he  was  dead,  and  is 
alive  again  ;**  doubt  would  have  mingled 
with  her  confidence,  and  blighted  her  joy, 
had  not  the  character  of  her  informant 
silenced  it. 

Her  heart  beat  wildly,  she  experienced 
a  delirium  of  pleasure;  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and  wept  like  an  infant — ^her  hap- 
piness surpassed  expression,  while  her  gra- 
titude mocked  every  attempt  to  give  it 
utterance.  And  now  the  sound  of  Ber- 
nard's tread  was  heard, — the  door  opened, 
and  he  entered;  his  countenance,  as  he 
held  out  his  arms  to  receive  his  mother, 
proclaimed  the  correctness  of  all  that  had 
been  told  her, — she  advanced  to  meet  him, 
but  the  tide  of  joy,  of  rapture,  was  too 
powerfiil ;  she  might  have  exclaimed  with 
old  Simeon,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy 
woixj,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 


tion." Ere  the  arms  which  she  had 
extended,  to  enfold  in  their  embrace  her 
son,  had  reached  him,  she  sunk  down  at 
his  feet, — and,  with  one  short  sigh,  passed 
to  heaven. 

London,  ■  ♦ 

PROPHECY   RESPECTING   ISHMAEL,  IKD 
THE  FULFILMENT  OF  IT. 

"And  he  will  be  a  wild  man;  his  hand 
will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him;  and  he  shall  dw^  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren,"  Gen.  xvL  12. 

^*  What  is  said  of  Uie  wild  ass,  Jobxzxix. 
5 — 8,  affords  the  very  best  description  that 
can  be  given  of  the  Lshmaelites,  Bedooinsi 
and  wandering  Arabs,  the  descendants  d 
Ishmael. 

*'  God  himself  has  sent  them  out  fiee;'he 
has  loosed  them  from  all  political  restraint 
The  wilderness  is  their  habitation,  and  m 
the  parched  land,  where  no  other  human 
beings  could  live,  they  have  their  dwellings. 
They  may  be  said  to  have  no  lands;  and  yet 
the  range  of  the  mountains  is  their  pasture; 
they  pitch  their  tents,  and  feed  their  flocks 
wherever  they  please.  They  are  continually 
looking  after  prey,  and  seize  on  every  kind 
of  property  that  comes  in  their  way. 

*'Many  potentates  among  the  Abys- 
sinians,  Egyptians,  and  T^rks,  have  endear 
voured  to  subjugate  the  wandering  or  wild 
Arabs ;  but  though  they  have  had  tempo- 
rary triumphs,  they  have  been  ultimately 
unsuccessful.  Sesostris,  Cynis,  Pompey^ 
and  Trajan,  all  endeavoured  to  conquer 
Arabia,  but  in  vain.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  present  day,  they  have  maintained 
their  independency;  and  God  preserves 
them,  as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  provi- 
dential  care,  and  an  incontestible  argument 
of  the  truth  of  divine  revelation.  Had  the 
Pentateuch  no  other  argument  to  evince  its 
divine  origin,  the  account  of  Ishmad,  and 
the  prophecy  concerning  bis  descendants, 
collated  with  their  history  and  manner  of 
life,  during  a  period  of  nearly ^/bur  thou/' 
sand  i/ears,  would  be  sufficient.  Indeed, 
the  argument  is  so  absdately  demonstrative, 
that  the  man  who  would  attempt  its  nSof 
tation,  in  the  sight  of  reason  and  commoo 
sense  would  stand  convicted  of  the  most 
ridiculous  presumption,  and  the  most 
excessive  folly. 

**  The  country  which  these  free  descend* 
ants  of  Ishmael  may  be  properly  said  to 
possess,  stretches  from  Aleppo  to  the  Arar 
bian  Sea,  and  finom  Egypt  to  the  Persian 
Gulph ;  a  tract  of  land  not  less  than  eigh- 
teen hundred  miles  in  length,  by  nine  hun- 
dred in  breadth." 

Dr,  Af  Clarke*s  Commentary. 
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rHE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  TENTH 
COMMANDMENT. 
BT  JOHN  PHILIP  WILSON. 

(Fourth  Essay.) 


1  Shalt  not  covet  thy  neighhour's  house, 
ihalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor 
nrant,  nor  his  maid,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his 
v  any  Ihing  that  is  his." 


B  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  the 

commandment,  I  shall,  in  the  first 
touch  upon  the  consequences  of  its 
imenty  and  the  nature,  causes,  and 

of  the  feeling  it  forbids ;  to  remove 
ceptical  objections  which  have  been 

as  to  the  uselessness  of  forbidding 
oluntary  feeling,  which,  if  confined 
our  own  bosoms,  and  not  allowed 
euce  our  actions,  cannot  cause  harm 
iog  creature.  This  I  boldly  deny, 
letber  covetousness  be  sufiered   to 

itself,  or  be  pent  up  in  our  thoughts, 
;  be  productive  of  bitter  results. 
consequence  of  covetousness  is  envt/f 
at  one  ftict  would  supply  the  place 
entire  commentary  upon  the  tenth 
indment,  for  there  is  no  feeling  more 
>tely  subversive  of  the  sympathies  of 
il,  nor,  in  the  extensive  fange  of 
.  passions,  is  there  one  more  calcu- 
y  canker  the  heart,  and  awaken  in  it 
■est  emotions  of  enmity  and  hatred 
Is  our  fellow-men  than  the  one  men- 
.  It  is  the  parent  of  malice,  it  steels 
il  against  the  finer  and  nobler  attri. 
)f  li^r  nature,  and  admits  only  those 
[eelings  which  engender  the  worst  of 
.  Envy  is,  moreover,  a  mean  and 
ling  passion,  nurtured  only  by  the 
ind  narrow-minded,   and    expecto- 

its  foul  venom  on  all  who  become 
ioos  to  its  spleen. 

y  can  be  the  prompter  of  no  noble 
ring  deeds,  as  its  action  is  not  fierce 
udden,  but  slow,  malignant,  and 
tons.  Envy  inspires  not  that  gene- 
Dinity  which  prompts  us  to  meet  our 
mist  boldly,  face  to  face,  but  rather 
,  the  cowardly  idea  of  revenging  a 
1  grievance  by  secret  murder.  Petty 
nature,  and  conscious  of  its  vile  de- 
ff  it  borrows  the  mantle  of  deceit, 
rearing  the  mask  of  amity,  will  ap- 
1  its  unconscious  victim,  extending 
md  as  the  pledge  of  friendship,  whilst 
tor  clutches  firmly  the  hilt  of  the 
in's  knife. 

i  absolute  causes  of  envy  are  many, 
€  feeling  to  which  it  generally  owes 
igin  is  discontent — a  feeling  which 
Mog  wedded  to  covetousness,  acts 
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both  as  parent  and  nurse,  and  may  be 
likened  to  the  manure  which  prepares  tlie 
soil  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  so 
soon  as  the  seeds  are  scattered,  and  then 
assists  to  foster  it.  True,  we  may  not  be 
sensible  of  our  own  imperfection  or  defi- 
ciency in  any  particular  point,  whether  it 
be  of  property  or  personal  qualification, 
until  we  perceive  a  marked  superiority  in 
some  other  person  over  ourselves;  in  which 
case  envy  is  first  aroused.  Still,  I  consider 
the  pre-existence  of  discontent  as  the  more 
general  principle. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  immediate 
exciting  causes  of  envy — they  depend 
much  upon  the  character  of  the  man  in 
whose  bosom  the  feeling  exists,  and  upon 
the  station  in  society  which  he  holds. 

An  ambitious  man,  from  the  natural  bias 
of  his  disf)Osition,  inclines  towards  power 
and  dignity,  and  from  the  wrong  channel 
into  which  he  allows  it  to  flow,  and  the 
means  of  attaining  the  objects  being  denied, 
his  desires  resolve  into  envy  against  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  them,  and,  further, 
into  personal  enmity  against  them,  should 
chance  bring  the  parties  into  collision. 
Of  this,  a  good  illustration  is  afforded  in 
the  virulence  and  uncompromising  hostility 
which  so  often  diaracterize  parliamentary 
debates. 

An  avaricious  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
bounds  his  wishes  by  the  attainment  of 
wealth ;  but  so  insatiable  is  this  lust,  that  it 
is  doubtful  what  measure  of  gold  he  would 
consider  as  wealth,  or  whether  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  treasures  of  the  East  would 
satisfy  it.  Few  things  assist  more  in  the 
production  of  envy  than  avarice,  and  few 
things  generate  an  animosity  more  deadly 
or  more  enduring  than  that  passion  when 
thwarted  or  disappointed.  The  charactfir 
of  the  miser,  gloating  with  sordid  and 
unsocial  joy  over  his  treasured  heaps  of 
useless  gold,  and  striviiwr  with  ceaseless 
exertion  to  accumulate  yet  more,  has  been 
so  ofien  and  so  fully  expatiated  upon,  and 
so  frequently  held  up  to  the  scorn  and 
hatred  of  his  fellow-men,  that  it  becomes 
needless  to  dwell  largely  upon  the  subject 
here.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  observe,  that 
avarice  begets  covetousness, — covetousness 
hardness  of  heart,  oppression,  and  disho- 
nesty. The  man  who  regards  riches  for 
their  own  valueless  sake  alone,  and  not 
with  reference  to  the  effects  they  are 
capable  of  producing,  cannot  indulge  his 
ruling  passion  without  imbibing  the  desire 
of  adding  the  property  of  others  to  swell 
the  contents  of  his  own  co&rs,  and  thus 
arise  covetousness  and  envy,  with  their  goi>- 
secutive  train  of  crimes  and  evils.         ^^ 
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The  breast  of  a  literary  man,  of  on  artist, 
of  a  practitioner  in  any  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, may  be  rankled  by  the  success  of 
some  more  fortunate  contemporary,  whose 
superior  talent  and  hme  he  internally  con- 
fesses.— Let  me  not  here  be  mistaken,  to 
cast  aspersions  upon  whole  bodies  gene- 
rally :  I  allude  individually  to  the  envious 
members  of  them,  who  find  a  just  punish- 
ment in  their  own  self-created  feelings,  for 
no  envy  is  perhaps  more  keenly  felt  than 
that  engendered  by  the  consciousness  of 
inferior  intellect,  to  some  one  we  wish  to 
rival  or  outshine ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
no  one  more  industriously  and  solicitously 
conceals  itself  under  an  affected  indiffer- 
ence, or  an  apparently  fair  and  ready,  but 
in  reality  hara-wrung  acknowledgment  of 
what  we  would  fain  deny,  with  truth  and 
public  opinion  as  our  guarantee. 

Digressing  a  moment  from  individu- 
alities, I  will  observe,  that  envy,  incon. 
siderable  and  contemptible  as  it  appears, 
may  be,  has  been,  and  will  be,  the 
prompter  of  more  general  crime  and 
bloodshed  than  might  be  imagined,  and 
the  cause  of  widely-spread  and  national 
calamity : — for  example ;  if  one  country 
levies  war  upon  another,  may  it  not  be 
with  the  unjustifiable  motive,  of  gaining 
possession  of  some  port  or  province  held 
by  the  latter,  the  locality  of  which  is  fa- 
vourable to  certain  views  of  the  former;  or 
with  the  still  more  reprehensible  object  of 
reducing  the  whole  nation  to  a  viceroyalty, 
or  tributary  state  ?  History  tells  us  this 
has  often  been  done,  and  what  is  the  act 
but  forcible  robbery  incited  by  envy  of 
power,  and  acquisition  of  territory  or  reve- 
nue? These  political  crimes  are*  cloaked 
under  the  pretext  of  advantages  to  accrue 
to  the  people  at  large,  although  the  real 
cause  of  them  may  oftener  be  traced  to  the 
furtherance  *of  the  views  of  a  party :  but 
even  allowing  the  former  reason ;  as  those 
advantages  were  theretofore  in  the  rightful 
possession  of  another  country,  the  act  of 
wresting  them  from  their  owners  by  supe- 
rior force,  becomes  a  palpable  robbery, 
and  the  motive  of  the  act  no  better  and  no 
nobler  than  covetousness.  The  principle, 
I  imagine  to  be  reconcileable  with  no  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  and  certainly  not  with  that 
conveyed  by  the  present  commandment 

In  a  mind  so  constituted  as  to  be  favour- 
able to  its  encouragement,  envy  is  to  be 
aroused  on  the  slightest  causes,  and  on 
giounds,  too,  the  most  inconsistent  and 
opposite  in  character.  For  instance; 
we  covet  the  vast  wealth  of  some  indivi. 
-dual,  though  we  see  his  brow  overcast,  and 
observe   his  temper  sowered  by  anxiety, 


discontent,  and  a  mind  ill  at  ease  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  riches ;  and  in  the  next  mo- 
ment the  cheek  of  envy  grows  yet  paler, 
and  the  black  venom  boils  up  in  the  heart 
with  a  more  fearful  swell,  on  hearing  the 
joyous  whistle  of  some  poor  ploughman 
who  crosses  her  path,  expressive  of  that 
content  and  lightness  of  heart,  from  the 
enjoyment  of  which  her  own  nature  has  for 
ever  debarred  her. 

Tlie  immorality  of  envy,  and  that  it  is 
antithetical  to  the  character  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian and  a  good  citizen,  is  amply  proved 
by  the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  feeling  itself, 
and  the  effects  which  it  produces  upon  the 
mind. 

It  cannot  exist  without  engendering  a  dis- 
like or  antipathy,  and  (according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  individual)  a  hate  asdead- 
ly,  or  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  feeling 
whatever.  Whether  it  be  excited  by  the  par. 
ticalar  possessions  or  qualifications  of  any 
one  person,  or  whether,  engendered  by 
general  discontent,  it  be  directed  against 
many,  from  various  causes,  the  effect  upon 
the  human  heart  remains  nearly  the  same. 
In  the  former  case,  our  envy  concentrates 
itself  into  a  firm  and  determined  hatred 
against  an  individual,  and,  by  gradual 
working^,  may  eventually  be  productive  of 
that  frenzy  of  the  mind  which  leads  us  to 
pursue,  even  to  destruction,  the  object  of 
our  envy  and  abhorrence.  In  the  latter, 
envy  chills  and  diminishes  the  warm  sym- 
pathies of  the  heart,  and  resolves  itself  into 
a  kind  of  sullen  hatred  towards  our  kind, 
and,  seeking  darkness  and  solitude,  we 
batten  upon  the  morose  and  deadly  feeling, 
as  a  vulture  upon  carrion. 

All  this  arises  from  trenching  upon  the 
lightest  commandment  in  appearance,  and 
thus  we  find  that  to  indulge  in  envy  is 
to  destroy  the  best  part  of  our  nature,  by 
divesting  it  of  charity  and  brotherly  love. 
The  envious  man  cannot  bear  to  look  upon 
the  man  he  envies  as  being  possessed  of 
the  object  he  covets,  and  he  hesitates  not 
employing  any  means,  however  flagitious, 
for  the  attainment  of  that  object;  and 
should  that  prove  impossible,  this  passion, 
petty,  crawling,  and  viper.like  as  it  is,  is 
so  strong  and  influential  as  to  induce  him 
to  go  any  lengths  to  ruin  the  creature  he 
envies,  from  the  splenetic  hatred  arising 
out  of  disappointed  villany. 

That  envy  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  pet^  and 
malignant,  is  certain  to  become  apparent 
when  we  reflect,  that  there  is  no  v^ridly 
felicity  without  a  mixture  of  aUoy,  and 
none  more  so  than  those  very  objects  wa 
are  most  apt  to  desire — wealth,  power,  and 
hme :  consequently,  whilst  we  covet  that 
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we  fondly  imagiDe  to  be  the  means 
uring  happiness,  we  forget  that  it  is 
lanied  by  a  train  of  evils  and  disad- 
s  inseparable  from  its  nature.  Ere 
e  allow  envy  to  corrode  the  kindlier 
I  of  our  nature — ere  we  torment 
es  with  ambitious  views,  as  vain  as 
re  useless,  let  us  remember,  that 
ilaced  on  the  brightest  and  highest 
e  of  human  greatness,  with  riches 
>wer  at  their  command,  on  whose 
brtune  seems  to  wait,  or  around 
fiune  has  thrown  a  halo  of  glory 
|r  to  look  upon,  have  more  real 
from  the  cares  and  anxieties  attend- 
XI  their  exalted  condition,  to  covet 
able  lot  of  a  contented  man,  whom 

has  placed  at  the  basement,  than 
er  can  possibly  have  to  envy  their 
r  station.  ''  Take  heed  and  beware 
tousness,  for  a  man's  life  consisteth 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
lesseth/'  Luke  xii.  16. 
U  worldly  happiness  is  of  necessity, 
its  own  nature,  imperfect,  so,  strictly 
g,  there  is  no  condition  of  man,  be 
it  may,  but  has  fancied  reason  to  be 
I  of  some  other,  every  state  being  at- 
with  some  peculiar  concomitant  dis- 
iges,  from  which  another  is  free.  As  a 
ng  power,  however,  to  the  imper- 

oif  sublunary  felicity,  we  have  the 
lion  of  reflecting,  that  misery  also 
nplete,  man,  in  his  mortal  state,  not 
capable  of  experiencing  the  acmd 
!r :  for  their  absolute  perfection  and 
leness,  therefore,  we  must  look 
nto  eternity,  and  find  them  in  the 

which  await  us  hereafter. 

not  envy  be  confounded  with,  or 

3D  for  emulation,  for  they  are  so  d is- 

nature  as  to  be  almost  antithetical : 
,  in  their  attributes  they  are  positively 
386  of  the  latter  being  nobility  and 
ar  of  soul — accompanied  with  a  ge- 
is  acknowledgment  of  superiority 
due,  a  disdain  of  rivalry  in  trifling 
I,  and  an  admiration  of  excellence ; 
the  former,  narrowness  of  mind, 
38S,  petty  competition,  and  detrac- 
>m  worth. 

may  admire  the  profound  learning 
le  person,  and  the  instructive  writ- 
bicn  emanate  from  his  pen,  as  the 
of  that  learning,  and  emulation 
IS  the  wish  of  obtaining  equally 
id  celebrity  ;  but  should  our  natural 

prove  inadequate  to  the  task  we 
nposed  upon  them,  emulation  still 
us  to  venerate,  laud,  and  appreciate 
hich  we  are  not  blessed  with  the 
of  reaching ;  whereas,  envy  would 


excite  hatred  in  us  against  the  individual, 
on  account  of  his  possession  of  those  very 
qualifications  we  would  strive  to  gain. 

There  is  one  kind  of  emulation  which  it 
behoves  every  one  to  nourish  and  encou- 
rage— the  emulation  of  great  and  virtuous 
actions.  But  before  we  engage  in  this 
laudable  rivalry,  we  should  examine  care- 
fully our  hearts,  and  weed  it  of  the  dark 
excrescences  of  vice  which  it  may  nourish, 
else  their  baleful  influence  will  poison  a 
well-intended  action,  and  cause  us  to  stop 
short  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  until,  becom- 
ing impressed  with  an  idea  of  being 
incompetent  to  the  task,  we  abandon  it 
altogether,  and  rush  headlong  into  an 
opposite  pursuit;  or  else  suffering  our 
awakened  emulation  to  degenerate  into 
envy,  we  deny  the  existence  of  what  we 
cannot  reach,  thus  endeavouring  to  detract 
from  those,  whom  praiseworthy  perseve- 
rance and  better  conduct  have  rendered 
more  fortunate. 

Having  thus  shortly  set  forth  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  the  nature,  causes,  and  effects 
of  envy,  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  point 
out  the  intention  of  the  commandment  and 
the  manner  of  its  observance. 

The  first  is  evident,  to  prevent  those  evils 
which  the  wisdom  of  Grod  foresaw  would 
be,  and  which  events  have  proved  to  be, 
the  consequences  of  desiring  that  to  which 
we  have  no  claim,  or  longing  after  that 
which  God  has  not  thought  fit  to  grant; 
for,  if  we  regard  the  present  commandment 
in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view,  our 
inference  must  naturally  be,  that  the  pro- 
hibition  contained  in  it  extends  not  merely 
against  coveting  the  actual  worldly  wealth 
or  possessions  of  our  fellow-creatures,  but 
to  envy  in  general,  be  the  object  of  what 
nature  soever  it  may :  the  correctness  of 
this  conclusion  being  sufficiently  established 
by  the  simple  words  which  finish  the  de- 
cree— **  or  any  thing  that  is  his,**  Corro- 
borative  of  tfiis,  moreover,  we  shall  find 
that  as  envy  naturally  excites  in  our  bosoms 
feelings  of  malignity  completely  at  variance 
with  the  brotlierly  love  and  universal  cha- 
rity inculcated  by  the  Great  Founder  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  so  repeatedly 
enforced  by  His  apostles  and  followers,  it 
cannot  in  its  own  nature  be  good,  or  prOf 
ductive  of  good  effect. 

The  tenth  precept  of  the  decalogue  i^ 
therefore,  the  protector  of  the  others — the 
guard,  as  it  were,  stationed  by  the  Lord, 
to  receive  and  repel  the  first  advances  of 
sin.  It  is  a  kindly  and  an  easy  mandate, 
by  obeying  which,  we  do  much  towards 
preventing  the  further  commission  of  wick- 
edness.   It  is  a  gracious  and  mefciful  pe£- 
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suasion,  nay,  a  kind  remonstrance^  from 
the  Almighty,  mildly  cautioning  us  to  turn 
back  ere  yet  it  be  too  late.  It  contains  no 
menace,  but  gently  points  out  the  course 
of  probity,  and  by  so  doing  dissuades  us 
from  pursuing  the  road  of  vice.  But  if 
we  wilfully  disregard  the  protecting  com- 
mand of  the  Lord,  and,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing our  road  heavenward,  turn  aside  and 
pass  it,  we  enter  the  territories  of  Satan 
and  penetrate  at  once  to  the  innermost 
recesses  of  iniquity,  where  the  total  defeat 
of  virtue  follows  as  almost  a  matter  of 
course. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  obedience 
to  the  divine  edict,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  true  contentment,  together  with  resig- 
nation to,  and  confidence  in,  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  are  infallible  anti- 
dotes to  the  effects  of  poisonous  envy. 
Whilst  we  remain  cheerfully  satisfied  with 
oar  allotment  in  life,  careful  to  perform  its 
duties,  and  unambitious  and  unenvious  of 
more  than  it  pleases  the  Almighty  in  His 
unerring  wisdom  to  bestow,  we  shall  be 
blessed  with  that  calm  and  holy  contentp* 
meot  of  spirit,  which  un&ilingly  attends 
upon  the  conviction  of  having,  to  the  best 
of  the  power  granted  to  fi!ail  mortality, 
fulfilled  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  our 
Grod,  and  of  having  in  an  important 
instance  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  virtue, 
all  whose  ''ways  are  pleasantness,*'  and  all 
whose  **  paths  are  peace."  Hence,  in 
reference  to  spiritual  things,  we  are  di. 
rected  to  ''  covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifts;*'  but  this  disposition  is  no  longer 
kiudsible  than  while  it  is  turned  to  hea« 
venly  objects. 

The  placid  serenity  and  peace  of  mind, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  content,  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  inducements  to  obey  the 
commandment,  from  the  comfort  they  im. 
part;  and  they  are  also  ample  evidences 
of  its  divine  and  intrinsic  excellence,  both 
of  motive  and  purport,  for  how  strong  a 
contrast  exists  between  the  internal  con- 
ditions of  a  contented  and  of  an  envious 
roan  1  The  breast  of  the  latter  is  lacerated 
by  splenetic  and  dreary  feelings  created  by 
extravagant  and  useless  desires — he  regards 
himself  as  the  most  miserable  creature  in 
existence,  and  imagines  every  one  to  have 
an  advantage  over  him  in  some  point  of 
view, — his  discontent  finds  vent  in  murmurs 
against  the  supposed  injustice  and  unequal 
distribution  of  the  favours  of  Providence,  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  curseth  his 
God  I — another  awful  but  probable  result—* 
another  commandment  broken !  A  decided 
and  generally  envious  man  cannot  choose 
-j^^  be  unhappy,  as  no  passion  is  more  tor- 


menting to  the  possessor ;  by  its  coostahl 
gnawing  action  it  rots  the  heart,  and  ren- 
ders it  morbid  and  misanthropic,  even 
should  it  be  attended  with  no  more  fiital 
results. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  Providence  in  forbidding,  not  aa 
act,  but  a  feeling,  and  commanding  us  to 
repress  a  passion  which,  if  allowed  to  gain 
an  ascendancy,  may  be  the  cause  of  innu- 
merable crimes,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  the  individuaL    The  present 
precept  is  one  amongst  the  innumerable 
mstances  of  the  care  and  regard  of  God  Al- 
mighty, for  us  so  unworthy  of  His  benefits* 
It  inculcates  the  deepest  respect  for  the 
rights  of  property,  by  prohibiting,  not  only 
the  purloining,  but  the  un$h  to  obtain  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  us,  and  no  slight 
analogy  may  be  discovered  between  this 
commandment  and  another  part  of  the 
Holy   Scriptures,    ''Cursed    is   he   that 
removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark."    It 
warns  us  against  indulging  desires  which 
must  inevitably  lead  to  sin,  as  it  is  plainly 
to  be  perceived  from  the  tenor  of  all  the 
commandments,  and  the  general  structure 
of  morality,  that  the  end  of  our  wishes,  if 
prompted  by  envy,  must  be  unjust;  and 
consequently,  their  gratification  canootj  be 
purchased,  unless  at  the  expense  of  some 
one  or  more,  most  important  portions  of 
the  decalogue.    Do  we  covet  the  posses- 
sion of  any  property  which   cannot  be 
gained  but  by  dishonest  means?    What 
says  the  commandment  ?    **  Thou  shah  not 
steal;'*  and  if  we  are  induced  to  breaii 
tliis  last  mentioned  decree,   may  we  not 
be  entangled  yet  more  inextricably  in  the 
meshes  of  sin,   and  commit   murder  in 
defence  of  our  robbery,  or  to  prevent  de^ 
tection  ? — ^Do  we  covet  the  ponessioD  of 
another    man's  wife?    "Thou  shalt  not 
commit    adultery." — Do    we    covet  any 
thing  which    may    be    obtained    at  the 
expense  of  a  lie?    "Thou  riialt  not  bear 
false  witness   against    thy  neighbour ;''--' 
and  have  we  not  shewn,  that  disappointed 
envy,  acting  upon  a  gloomy  and  hardened 
mind,  may  produce  even  blasphemy? 

Let  us  then,  if  we  find  envy  of  our 
neighbour's  property,  of  his  apparent 
earthly  felicity,  or  oi  "  any  thing  that  is 
his,"  gaining  die  dominion  over  our  better 
nature — if  we  feel  the  insidious  serpent 
distilling  corrosive  poison  in  our  hflu1i» 
let  us  lif^  up  our  voices  to  the  Lord  Godj 
and  in  the  words  of  the  Liteny  evdut^ 
^'  From  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  attuodo^ 
Titableness,  Good  Lord,  deliver  ns." 

London,  April,  1832. 
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i    enlarged    upon    the    works    of 
daring  the  three  first  days  of  crea- 

proc^  to  the  fourth  day.  ''  And 
iy  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firma- 

the  hearen,  to  divide  the  day  from 
t :  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and 
tnsy  and  for  days,  and  years.    And 

be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth :  and  it 

And  G^  made  two  great  lights ; 
iter  liglit  to  rule  the  day,  and  the 
^t  to  rule  the  night :  He  made  the 
9.    And  God  set  them  in  the  (irma- 

tbe  heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the 
id  to  rule  over  tlie  day  and  over  the 
xl  to  divide  the  light  from  the  dark* 
od  God  saw  that  it  was  good'.  And 
Dii^  and  the  morning  were  the 
ay.''  Or,  as  it  may  be  rendered : 
1  pronounced,  Let  there  be  lumi- 
Q  the  expanse  of  heaven,  dividing 

the  day  and  the  night ;  for  signs 

be,  for  seasons,  for  days  and  for 
ind  let  them  be  lights  in  the  expanse 
an;  diffusing  light  throughout  the 
Gas  1  And  it  was  establbhed.  £lo- 
med  two  magnificent  luminaries; 
ider  ascendant  of  day,  the  inferior 
; ;  and  the  stars  also.  And  Elobim 
led  them  in  the  expanse  of  heaven 
e  light  throughout  tlie  terraqueous ; 
odants  of  day  and  night ;  separate 
feen  the  light  and  darkness.  And 
surveyed  the  whole ;  and,  behold,  it 
.mifully  perfect.  The  evening  was, 
morning  was,  the  fourth  day  I' 
ig  the  first  three  days  of  creation, 
—the  Trinity  in  Unity — was  the  sun 
DDiverse;  and  performed  what  the 
r  performs,  by  His  immediate  action 
;ht— the  light  which  He  spake  into 
e.  This  is  clearly  set  forth  by  the 
;,  "  Then  covered  He  Himself  with 
with  a  garment ;  when  He  stretched 

lieavens  like  a  curtain;  laid  the 
of  His  chambers  in  the  waters; 
e  clouds  His  cliariots ;  and  walked 
9  wings  of  the  wind,'*  Psalm  civ. 
:  the  Omnipotent  performed  in  per- 
ing  the  three  first  days.  He  now,  on 
<h  day,  assigns  to  a  delegate,  formed 
lorpose,  viz.  the  Sun — that  magnifi. 
lioary,  the  ascendant  of  day.  Fitly 
B  nssplendent  vicegerent  represent  its 
be  most  conspicuous,  the  most  com- 
}^,  the  most  splendid,  and  the  most 
ting  object  in  the  visible  creation  ; 
I  from  day  to  day,  eclipsing  all,  ce- 


lestial and  terrestrial,  in  tlie  brightness  of  its 
beams,  and  disclosing  to  man  a  radiance 
unequalled  by  any,  by  ereiy  object  within 
the  scope  of  his  vision.  So  long  as  man 
continues  to  be  local — tied  down  by  the 
gravity  of  incarnation  to  a  single  sphere, 
so  long  will  the  sun  continue  to  be  to  him 
all  that  splendour  can  be,  conveyed  through 
fleshly  oigans  to  the  soul.  When  this  mor- 
tal has  put  on  immortality,  and  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  becomes  an  intelligence  of 
liglit,  then  will  suns,  and  systems,  and 
worids,  and  beings,  burst  upon  him ;  yea, 
and  glories  emanating  from  Deity,  to  sense 
invisible;  and  amidst  the  fields  of  light, 
will  he  roam  at  large,  enraptured  beyond 
all  conceptions  known  while  incarnate,  or 
for  man  to  know  and  live.  Behold,  the  half 
is  not  yet  told  unto  us ;  yet  we  perceive  the 
splendours,  and  we  feel  the  invigorating 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  praise  the  Creator. 
Let  us,  therefore,  turn  to  the  question, 
Whence  hath  this  orb  all  these  ? 

It  does  not  appear,  on  the  formation  of 
the  universe,  during  the  expansion  on  the 
second  day  of  creation,  that  the  central  orb 
of  this  system  differed  materially,  except  in 
magnitude,  from  all  the  other  orbs  therein ; 
but  a  difierenoe,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
and  raises  it  to  an  eminence  above  all  the 
rest,  is  this  day  delegated  to  this  orb,  and  it 
becomes  a  magnificent  luminary,  the  as- 
cendant of  day ;  and  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion above,  we  say.  The  proper  time  being 
come,  the  great  Creator,  *' covered  this 
orb  with  light,  as  with  a  garment,"  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  He  covered 
Himself,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men, 
during  the  first  days  of  creation,  *'with 
Light,  as  with  a  garment,"  as  appears  here- 
after—attached, yet  flowing,covering,  yet  not 
part  thereof,  nor  hiding  altogether  the  orb  it- 
self— a  robe  ennobling,  rich  and  invigoraU 
ing — a  splendid  addition,  decorating  the  ob- 
ject enclosed  therein,  and  shining  forth  to  all 
around — a  garment  of  praise  throughout  the 
universe — the  crowning  robe  of  creation, 
worn  in  houses  of  the  glorious  Head,  whose 
vicegerent  it  is,  and  whom  it  radiates  forth 
throughout  the  ages  of  time. 

The  day,  however,  will  arrive,  when  this 
resplendent  vicegerent  will  cease  to  be :  for, 
lo,  one  older  than  time,  *^  the  Ancient  of 
days,  will  sit ;  whose  garment  is  white  as 
snow,  and  the  hair  of  His  head  like  the 
pure  wool ;  His  throne  like  the  fiery  flame, 
and  His  wheels  as  burning  fire— a  fiery 
stream  issuing  and  coming  forth  from  before 
Him ;  from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the 
heaven  will  fly  away;  and  there  will  be 
found  no  place  for  tliem."  Thus,  in  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  time,  God 
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was,  and  He,  resuming  the  sway,  will  be 
the  sun — the  light — ^the  ascendant  of  the 
universe ;  and  ultimately  the  Sun  of  crea- 
tion. ''The  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth  have  no  need  of  the  sun,  for  the  glory 
of  God  is  the  light  thereof :''  yea,  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  time.  Thus  the  created 
atoms,  as  we  have  already  stated,  were  first 
disposed  into  spheres,  atmospheres,  and 
ethers,  and  from  these  the  universe  was 
formed  ;  gravity  and  polarity  were  induced, 
and  the  great  machine  of  the  universe  was 
put  in  motion.  To  these  succeeded  forma- 
tions, in  and  upon  the  spheres,  of  waters, 
oceans,  and  dry  land:  drainage  was  induced, 
by  subterranean  as  well  as  surface  currents, 
through  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
earth's  crust  into  formations  of  regular  in- 
chned  strata,  and  solid  or  dry  land  arose 
above  the  waters,  presenting  vast  fields  for 
sustaining  life;  and  thereon  and  therein 
vegetation  was  induced,  and  endowed  with 
fecundity. 

The  day  had  at  length  arrived  when,  in 
the  order  of  infinite  wisdom,  light  was  to 
be  thus  disposed,  and  motion  induced  there- 
in, that  it  might  no  longer,  as  heretofore, 
depend  upon  the  immediate  and  repeated 
action  of  the  Creator  thereon.  Within  the 
vortex  of  the  sun's  rotary  motion,  it  appears. 
He  accordingly  formed  an  assemblage  of 
light  into  a  vast  circumambient,  elastic 
mass,  not  in  contact  with,  but  covering  the 
sun's  surface,  as  the  clouds  float  over,  and 
thus  cover  the  earth,  yet  not  so  completely 
covering  it,  but  that  chasms  (by  us  called 
spots  in  the  sun)  frequently  occur,  through 
which  the  body  of  the  sun  appears ;  and  its 
appearance  through  these  chasms  is  opaque 
and  solid,  similar  to  the  moon  and  other 
planets ;  which  indicate  that  it  may  be  an 
habitable  globe,  blest  with  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  like  our  earth. 

The  great  Creator,  in  subjecting  the  action 
of  light  to  fixed  laws  which  are  invisible  to 
man,  has,  as  in  His  previous  formations, 
perfected  and  perpetuated  His  work,  but 
veiled  the  hand  which  wields  it,  so  com- 
pletely, that  science  itself  remains  in  doubt, 
even  to  this  day,  of  the  mode  of  action. 

To  discourse  here  upon  the  substance  and 
properties  of  light,  would  be  to  repeat  what 
nas  been  already  noted  in  treating  on  its 
creation;  our  subject  in  this  essay  must, 
therefore,  be  the  Sun,  considered  as  the 
enlightener  of  the  universe. 

The  elastic  circumambient  radiance, 
added  on  this  day  to  the  sun,  whether  it 
consists  of  light  mingled  with  gas,  or  of 
pure  light  in  action  and  reaction,  is  itself  a 
perpetual  motion,  and  its  undulations  and 
issuing  rays,  perliaps,  are  the  cause  of  per- 


petual motion  to  the  whole  universe.   We 
are  told,  verse  4,  '^  God  divided  between 
the  light  and  between  the  darkness.''    And, 
verse  18  states,  that  the  sun  was  appointed, 
**  to  divide  between  the  light  and  between 
the  darkness."    What,  therefore,  Elohim 
performed  by  His  immediate  act,  in  the 
first  instance,  He  now  performs  by  His  de- 
legate, the  sun ;  and  He  endowed  it  on  this 
day  with  suitable  powers.    The  sun  is  de- 
nominated an  enlightener ;    an  issue  must, 
therefore,  be  in  perpetual  progression  from 
this  luminary,   into,  and   throughout,  the 
whole  universe;   and  for  this  purpose  a 
plenum  of  light  is   provided ;  bat  if  the 
provision  was    only  once  made,  and  no 
supply  instituted,  time   must   impair  the 
onginal  provision,  and  thus  ultimately  in- 
duce a  lack.    The  idea  of  a  provision  once 
for  all,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  the 
consumption  is  perpetual,  is  contrary  to  the 
economy  of  creation,  which  is  every  where 
provided   with   a  succession  of  good,  to 
supply  a  succession  of  wants,  and  no  where 
is  made  to  depend,  during  the  ages  of  time, 
upon  a  provision  made  in  the  first  instance. 
The    distance     of    this    curcumambient 
elastic  radiance  from  the  surface  of  the  sun 
is  great,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  orb  which  it  encloses,  although  com- 
pletely within  the  vortex  of  its  rotary  motion ; 
and  if  an  immense  issue  takes  place  upon 
its  equator,  a  suitable  return  probably  enters 
at  the  poles.    We  perceive,  m  all  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  caloric,  that  a  draught 
of  the  fluids  into  the  focus  of   its  action 
takes  place,  invariably  commensurate  with 
the  expenditure ;  and  that  this  draught  per- 
petuates itself,  so  long  as  the  force  of  the 
caloric  in  action  continues.     In  a  manner 
similar,  yet  imminently  refined,  and  aloof 
from  the  grosser  operations  of  caloric,  when 
combustible  matter  is  its  fuel,  may  this  vast 
operation  be  performed — issuing  rays,  which 
strike  every  object  that  opposes  their  course, 
as  well  as  the  latent  substance  of  light,  and 
thus  inducing  action,  and  heat,  and  provid- 
ing the  medium  of  vision  throughout  the 
solar  system.     The  action  of  light  is  ever 
to  divide  or  separate ;  and  rarefiEU^OD  and 
combustion,  either  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
or  by  an  ordinary  fire,  divide  substances^ 
fluid  or  solid,  in  a  way  similar  to  each 
other.    If,  therefore,  the  effects  of  the  son's 
light  and  the  effects  of  caloric  in  action, 
throughout  the  universe,  be  similar,  it  is  fidr 
to  suppose,  that  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
calonc  of  this  system,  is  one  substance ;  and 
that  the  whole  was  included  in  the  one 
creation   of  light,  although  the  radiaDOd 
around  the  sun,  from  its  rich  abundance^ 
shines  to  us  with  superior  lustre  ta  etery 
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in  creation;  for  wbetlier  a  fire  is 
I  bj  the  sun's  rays,  in  the  focus  of  a 
r  1^  friction,  or  by  the  stroke  of  flint 
I,  its  action  is  the  same, 
whole  universe  would  have  con- 
ooe  huge  field  of  darkness,  even 
e  creation  of  light,  had  not  Elohim, 
first  instance  in  person,  and  in  the 
by  His  vicegerent,  the  sun,  induced 
in  light,  and,  through  the  medium  of 
ftion,  rendered  objects  visible ;  for 
rhen  latent  is  invisible :  yet  another 
of  action  is  also  needful,  in  order  to 
9D  every  part  of  the  spheres.  To 
be  sun  round  the  universe  every  day, 
have  been  a  monstrous  labour — a 
vaste  of  power,  on  the  part  of  the 
',  and  quite  at  variance  with  the 
ly  Tisible  in  all  his  acts  ;  but  to  in- 
roCaiy  motion  in  every  sphere,  and 
nn  every  part  of  each  in  succession 
i  direct  path  of  the  sun's  rays,  by  the 
mple  process,  effects  the  desired  end 
e  greatest  ease.  Hence,  day  b  in 
rtkm  of  an  orb  which  is  towairds  the 
d  night  in  the  opposite  portion.  Thus 
nn  every  instant  dividing  between 
r  and  the  niglit,  upon  the  face  of 
ipbere  in  the  solar  system ;  for 
I  every  orb  is  in  incessant  motion,  so 
:  of  light  and  darkness  is  every  in- 
loving  forward  over  the  surface  of 
oe  of  them. 

r  signs  let  these  be.''  This  implies 
d  species  of  motion — a  movement 
k  path  or  orbit;  for  if  the  spheres 
rely  a  rotary  motion,  save  the  mere 
I  Of  light  from  darkness,  day  and 
lO  other  sign  would  occur  amidst  the 
Item.  We  have,  however,  another 
of  motion  in  the  universe ;  viz.  the 
iioQ  of  every  orb  in  the  system, 
Offbit  appointed  to  each  by  the  great 
f  round  the  central  sun.  Now,  the 
the  enlightener,  renders  the  face  of 
phere  in  the  system,  which  is  in  the 
neled  path  of  his  rays,  luminously 
10  every  other  sphere,  which  is  in  the 
ided  path  of  the  rays  that  each  of 
fleet  from  their  respective  surfaces ; 
ile  the  line  of  light  incessantly  flits 
t  maface  of  each  sphere,  the  illumed 
is  at  distinctly  seen  from  the  other 
at  if  ix>  rotary  motion  existed; 
r  all  their  wanderings  are  observed 
coDJunctions,  oppositions,  relative 
1^  and  the  beginnings  and  endings 
years  in  endl^  progression.  Thus 
r  several  times  noted ;  arxi  the  order 
of  all  these,  from  age  to  age, 
of  the  beautiful  order  and  sta- 
'  creation,  arMl  of  a  regularity  which 


may  be  calculated  upon,  without  the  least 
disappointment,  to  a  second  of  time  long 
prior  to  each  event.  Without  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays,  all  these,  if  they 
existed,  would  be  hidden,  darkness  would 
cover  the  whole ;  therefore  the  sun's  action 
becomes  a  ngn  to  us  of  the  continuance  of 
action  therein,  of  the  hale  and  healthy  state 
of  the  whole  system,  and  a  commanding 
sign  of  the  stability  of  the  works  of  God  ; 
under  that  especial  providence  which  is  in 
perpetual  exercise  throughout  the  whole, 
during  all  the  ages  of  time. 

**  For  seasons."  We  behold,  amidst  the 
admirable  regularity  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions, eccentricities  which,  while  they  do 
not  destroy  the  precision  of  their  times, 
interfere  with  the  place  arxi  position  of 
each  in  respect  of  the  others,  arxi  of  the 
sun;  heiK:e  arise  the  seasons  of  spring, 
summo",  autumn,  aixl  winter.  During  the»e 
several  seasons,  the  sun's  rays  act  more 
obliquely  or  more  directly  upon  the  several 
portions  of  the  surface  of  the  spheres,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  into  which  each  por- 
tion is  by  these  eccentricities  turned,  in 
respect  of  the  sun ;  and  heat  aixl  cold  are, 
in  consequence,  induced  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  therein.  Winter  and  summer, 
the  two  extremes,  and  spring  and  autumn, 
the  two  means,  thus  progressively  visit  arxi 
pass  over  certain  portions  of  a  sphere ;  arxi 
thus  the  sun  is  the  ascendant  of  the  seasons, 
while  these  eccentricities  are  the  cause  :  for 
uniformity  of  temperament  would  perpetu- 
ally exist  in  each  sphere,  if  all  its  motions 
were  always  regular.  Our  astonishment  is 
great,  that  the  equipoise  of  the  universe  is 
not  disturbed,  yea,  even  destroyed,  by  the 
irxiessant  recurrence  of  these  eccentricities 
in  the  motions  of  orbs  of  such  immense 
magnitude  as  the  planets :  aixi  infinite 
wisdom,  as  well  as  infinite  power,  are  pro- 
claimed,  from  season  to  season,  by  every 
time,  and  its  precise  return,  which  passes  over 
these,  the  work  of  His  harxls:  ''All  thy 
works  shall  praise  Thee,  O  Lord;  arxi  Thy 
saints  shall  bless  Thee  I" 

**  For  days  and  for  years."  Hie  sun  is 
the  ascendant  of  day ;  but  it  is,  also  the 
note  of  tinoe.  It  rises,  it  becomes  meridian, 
sets,  and  rises  again ;  aixi  these  periods  rxite, 
in  their  progression,  a  day :  not  that  the 
motion  €>f  the  sun  produces  this,  but  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  planet,  by  turning 
certain  parts  of  its  surface,  in  succession, 
into  the  path  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  planets 
also  form  their  own  years ;  for  a  complete 
revolution  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  is  the 
year  of  that  planet.  The  days,  as  well  as 
the  years,  as  we  have  already  iK>ted  in 
former  portions  of  this  exposition,  are  of  vari- 
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ous  lengths ;  indeed  they  differ  each  from  each 
exceedingly ;  but  eveiy  planet  has  its  day 
and  its  year ;  and  the  sun  is  the  arbiter  of 
all  these.  The  changes  occur  in  the  planets 
themselves;  but  the  note  of  these  is  the 

Sresence  or  absence  of  the  rays  which  in- 
uce  light  therein,  in  respect  of  day  ;  and 
in  respect  of  the  year,  the  place  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  heaven  to  which  the  planet 
vetums,  af^er  a  complete  revolution,  in  its 
orbit  round  the  sun,  made  visible  by  the 
incessant  issue  of  rays  from  the  sun.    The 
sun  is,  therefore,  the  noter  of  time.    If  the 
whole  planetary  system  is  the  dial-plate,  and 
the  motions  of  the  planets  therein  are  the 
hands,  the  sun  is  the  divider  of  periods — 
the   division   of  time  thereon;  incessantly 
visible,  and  inducing  vision  throughout  the 
whole.    It  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom  to 
perpetuate  an  unerring  time-piece  to  the 
sojourners  of  time,  that  incessant  note  may 
rise  up  before  them  of  their  progression  in 
the  direct  path  to  eternity ;  tor  which  they 
are  bom,  and  into  which  they  must  enter,  to 
return  no  more  for  ever.    A  day  is  short, 
and  passes  quickly  away,  while  a  year  is  a 
long  period  :  the  ages  of  time  are,  therefore, 
noted  by  this  long  period,  rather  than  the 
fleeting  of  a  day ;  but,  in  comparison  with 
infinite  duration,  (eternity,)  a  year  is,  even 
as  a  day,  fleetingly  short,  and  passes  away, 
like  a  dream,  from  which  men  awake,  un- 
conscious of  duration. 

'*  Let  them  be  lights  in  the  expanse  of 
heaven,  diffusing  light  throughout  the  terra- 
queous !"  Darkness  was,  in  the  beginning, 
upon  the  face  of  the  abyss,  the  created 
atoms  were  all  opaque,  inert,  cold  and 
cheerless ;  and  light  was  created  in  order  to 
bless  this  universe  with  warmth,  vigour,  and 
fecundity.  During  the  expansion  and  the 
subsequent  formations  of  earths  and  waters, 
it  does  not  appear  that  a  radical  change  took 
place  in  the  atoms ;  but  they  were  brought 
into  contact  with  and  acted  upon  by  light, 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  Master-builder,  who 
thus  fitted  each  for  its  appointed  place,  on 
the  erection  of  the  universe  :  all  matter  was, 
therefore,  opaque  as  in  the  beginning,  when 
this  system  was  completed ;  and  the  terra- 
queous spheres  were  equally  dark  with  the 
great  abyss.  Dght  is,  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  absolutely  necessary  to  these 
spheres  throughout  all  the  periods  of  their 
existence,  and  here  we  have  the  supply. 
The  sun  has  it  in  command,  "  to  diffuse 
light  throughout  the  terraqueous,  while  he 
lights  the  expanse  of  heaven.''  The  issues 
of  light  during  one  day  will  not  sufHce^for 
the  next  day,  much  less  for  the  next  year ; 
on  every  day,  and  throughout  every  year, 
light  must  issue — ^he  action  must  be  kept 


up ;  because  between  vegetable  and  akiimal 
lite  and  light  the  connexion  is  inseparable; 
and  where  vital  heat  &ils,  vitality  ceases  and 
death  ensues*  If,  therefore,  the  genial  rays 
of  the  sun  were  to  cease  from  the  terraque- 
ous, earth  and  water,  with  vegetation  and 
animation,  would  cease  from  that  action 
which  raises  up  the  opaque  atoms,  onder 
the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  into  fonns 
and  hues  lovely  and  deligtfiil,  and  the  whole 
ministration  of  life  would  cease  from  the 
spheres. 

Thus  far  our  discourse  has  been  solely 
upon  that  magnificent  luminary,  the  sun— 
the  ascendant  of  day ;  under  the  impressioD 
that  all  which  is  related  by  the  inspired 
penman,  Moses,  of  and  respecting  this  orb, 
has  a  direct  reference  to  the  whole  system. 
It  remains  that  we  diKoorse  on  the  imerior 
luminary,  the  moon — the  ascendant  of 
night,  separately ;  because  what  is  said  of 
the  moon,  refers  to  this  one  sphere  our  earth, 
almost  exclusively. 

King  Square^  W.  Ck>LDWELL. 

Feb.  2,  1832. 
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See  yonder  cotter ; . 
He  has  not  riches*  hoards,  nor  ^lendour's  crom, 
Still,  is  content,  and  thankltd ! 


It  was  on  a  lovely  morning,  during  one  of 
the  summer  months,  a  few  years  ago,  that  I 
entered  a  delightful  village,  in  one  of  oar 
finest  English  counties,  witli  the  intention  of 
spending  some  weeks  in  the  prosecution  d 
important  engagements,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  very  intelligent  and  agreeable  society. 
The  spot  chosen  for  my  temporary  residence, 
was  at  once  sequestered  and  beautiful,  for 
removed  from  the  bustle  and  turmofl  of 
cities,  and  from  the  noise  of  men.  The 
village  was  by  no  means  kuge ;  the  booses 
were  pleasingly  scatteredy  occapying  the 
most  picturesque  situations.  The  site  of  the 
place  was  laid  somewhat  low,  thoi^  in  do 
degree  confined.  In  front  of  the  village, 
some  lofty  and  magnificent  hills  finely  pre- 
sented themselves,  from  wfaidi  the  MieA 
and  most  delicious  views  were  eojojied. 
Immediately  behind  it,  a  beaotifiil  river, 
which  abounded  in  fine  fish,  and  wboR 
banks  were  uncommonly  verdant^  parsoed 
its  silent  course ;  and,  in  every  directioo  the 
most  pleasing,  and  elegantly  disposed,  gap- 
dens  met  the  eye.  It  vras  a  spot  kn  aitu 
meditation,  for  quiet,  pure,  and  exqnisitB 
enjo3rment. 

Aflei:  having  rambled  about  tUs  de|ic^ 
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Ig^  for  some  period  admiring  ex- 
ly  the  beautiibl  and  sublime  scenivy 
ich  it  was  encircled,  I  was  invited, 
v/e  of  ray  departute,  to  visit  a  pea- 
med  John,  who  resided  about  two 
!om  my  temporary  abode.  I  had 
dm  very  highly  spoken  of,  and  a 
desire  was  expressed  that  I  should 
Of  and  enter  into  some  conversation 
D.  I  gladly  embraced  the  opportu-^ 
sented,  and,  on  a  pure  and  balmy 
If  a  friend  and  myself  proceeded  to 
lant's  residence.  After  a  delightful 
rough  the  richest  and  most  cultivated 
,  we  arrived  at  the  "  cotter's  home/' 
.t  once  awakened  surprise  and  grati- 
.  It  was  a  neat  and  pretty  little 
t  situated  on  rising  ground,  in  the 
if  an  extensive  and  nicely^ordered 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  house, 
ras  a  meet  beautiful  collection  of 
,  of  every  form  and  hue,  breathing 
igranoe  around,  and  unfolding  their 
as  to  the  beholder;  behind  the 
^  there  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
r  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  and  it 
indantly  stocked,  and  seemed  to  be 
y  superintended  ;  while  on  one  side 
as  -a  large  orchard,  giving  the  pro- 
'  a  luxuriant  crop. 

cottage  itself  was  a  pleasing  building, 
white-washed  front,  and  a  beautiful 
over  which  the  honeysuckle  was 
,  in  the  most  delightiiil  manner, 
iding  its  **  delicious  sweets ''  abroad, 
tared  the  cottage  somewhat  abruptly, 
ok  the  family  a  little  by  surprise; 
ey  were  delighted  to  see  us.  We 
lU  the  £aimily  together,  and  the  ap- 
se of  the  whole  was,  to  an  enlightened 
nevolent  individusil,  deeply  interest- 
he  peasant  himself  was  a  fine,  manly, 
rfoiired,  and  vigorous  individual,  ap- 
y  about  forty,  and  he  had  on  his 
;  langhing,  healthy,  chubby  boy,  of 
)  ef  five.  Near  him  was  his  wife,  a 
imiting,  rosy-cheeked  woman,  all  Ufe^ 
iOB,  sincerity,  and  apparent  good 
r.  Two  boys,  one  about  seven,  and 
ont  nine,  were  delighting  themselves 
ome  plates  in  the  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 

aiid  a  light,  elegant,  and  beautiful 
ifwrently  about  thirteen,  was  gazing, 
•yoosness,  on  her  youngest  brother. 
ver  beheld  a  more  beautiful  or  agree- 
tmp,  and  the  scene  would  have  pre- 

&  striking  appearance  on  canvass. 
f^  said  my  friend  to  the  peasant,  **  I 
nought  a  stranger  to  see  you,  who 
s  character,  and  delights  in  happi- 
irlierever  they  are  found.''  ''I  am 
I  to  you,  «r,"  replied  the  peasant, 
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"  for  your  goodness  to  me,  at  all  times ; 
and,  I  am  sui^,  the  stranger  is  welcome  to 
my  humble  abode,  and  I  I'ejoice  to  think 
that  true  Christians  are  no  respecters  of 
persons  or  situations ;  but  that,  where  they 
find  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  whether  in  the 
cottage,  the  hospital,  or  the  workhouse, 
they  receive  him  as  a  friend  and  a  brother." 
We  entered  into  an  extended  conversa- 
tion with  this  estimable  peasant,  while  we 
remained,  in  order  that  I  might  gather  what 
were  his  characteristic  habits  and  feelings, 
and  from  what  source  his  tranquillity  and 
comfort  sprung.  The  following  were  some 
of  his  remarks,  during  the  interview. 

"  I  live,  sir,  in  a  quiet,  rural  spot,  and  I 
am  veryiiappy.    My  cottage,  as  you  see, 
is  neat,  and  pleasantly  situated  ;  my  garden 
is  pretty,  and,  generally,  very  productive ; 
and   my  fiamaily  are  healthful,   contented, 
grateful,  and  I  love  them  dearly.    I  have 
not  much  money  to  spend ;  but  I  have 
enough,  and  I  cannot  be  too  thankful.    We 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  pour  forth 
our    acknowledgments    to    that    gracious 
Being,  who  **  crowns  the  year  with  his 
goodness."    I  go  forth  to  my  labour  till 
noon ;  after  enjoying  a  plain  and  peaceful 
meal  with  my  wife  and  children,  I  spend 
the  evening  in  reading  some  excellent  books, 
(for  I  have  always  had  a  love  of  reading) 
and  in  amusing  myself  with  my  family  ; 
besides,  I  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability^  to  instruct  them  all  myself,  for  I 
consider  a  good  education  to  be  an  inesti- 
mable blessing ;  and  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
fear  of  God,  knowing  that  education,  with- 
out Christianity,  will  be  an  evil,  rather  than 
a  source  of  good.    We  thus  spend  our  days 
calmly  and  happily.    There  is  no  idleness 
— no    piofani^ — no    slander — no    unholy 
passion,  in  our  humble  abode.     We  wish 
to  v^alk  consistently,  and  in  peace  and  af- 
fection towards  all  around.     Few  know 
little  of  ns ;  but  we  are  contented,  for  we 
have  peace  and  serenity  of  mind ;  our  home 
is  the  dwelling  of  harmony  and  love ;  and 
we  hope  to  Uve  and  die,  with  the  satisfac- 
tory testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that 
God  and  heaven  will  constitute  our  portion 
for  ever.    We  wish  to  live  as  the  friends  of 
man,  to  walk  as  the  children  of  God,  and 
to  dwell  with  Jesus  for  ever  in  the  heavenly 
sanctuary." 

*'  Ah  I"  said  I  to  my  ftiend,  on  our  re- 
turn home,  ^this  is,  indeed,  an  enviable 
condition  1  This  is  a  happy  man !  How- 
ever lowly  his  cot,  obscure  his  station,  or 
limited  his  pecuniary  resources,  he  possesses 
true  dignity,  and  enjoys  genuine  and  high 
felicity.  He  can  sit  down  in  his  habitatior 
with  peacefulness  and  delight. 
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pose  himself  on  the  bosom  of  his  family 
with  perfect  satisfaction.  He  can  look  on 
the  splendours,  and  luxurious  enjoyments  of 
the  opulent  and  mighty,  and  not  desire  the 
slightest  degree  of  them ;  and,  what  is  infi. 
nitely  more  important  and  delightful,  he  can 
look  up  to  heaven  with  inexpressible  compo- 
sure, cherishing  the  blissful  anticipation, 
that,  after  death,  the  delights  and  glories  of 
immortality  will  be  his  abundant  and  ex- 
haustless  portion." 

What  a  heart-inspiring  circumstance 
would  it  be,  if  our  peasants,  generally,  in- 
stead of  being  the  creatures  of  ignorance— 
the  victims  of  intemperance — the  beings  of 
profanity,  that  so  many  of  them  are,  were 
under  the  hallowed  influence  of  that  reli- 
gion which  expands  the  mind — which  re- 
gulates the  powers — which  subdues  the  vio- 
lence of  the  passions — which  sweetens  life 
which  elevates  the  character  in  every  respect 
— which  raises  the  mind  above  even  the 
heavi&st  afflictions — which  prepares  for  all 
the  storms  of  existence,  and  nts  the  spirit 
for  all  the  dcead  realities  of  eternity ;  then, 
amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of  this  changing 
and  tempestuous  scene,  they  would  be 
abundantly  supported,  and  would  delight- 
fully anticipate  the  region. 

Where  n-agrant  flowers  immortal  bloom, 
And  joys  supreme  are  given ; 

Where  rays  divine  disperse  the  glo«m, 
And  pour  the  light  of  heaven." 

London.  T.  W. 

CURSORY  REMARKS  ON  INTEMPERANCE. 

Intemperance  may  justly  be  called,  the 
parent  of  disease ;  yet  numbers  of  mankind 
act  as  if  they  thought  disease  and  death 
were  too  slow  in  their  progress,  and  by  in- 
temperance solicit  their  approach.  If  we 
only  consider  the  construction  of  the  human 
body,  we  at  once  see  the  danger  of  intem- 
perance. While  the  vital  functions  are  re- 
gularly performed  by  a  proper  state  of  the 
solids  and  fluids,  we  are  sound  and  well ; 
but  if,  by  intemperance,  these  are  disturbed, 
our  health  must  of  course  be  impaired, 
digestion  hurt,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the  sere- 
tions  irregular,  the  humours  vitiated,  and 
disease  must  ensue. 

Moisture,  manure,  and  warmth,  greatly 
promote  vegetation,  but  an  excess  of  either 
will  destroy  it ;  yet  man,  who  is  entitled  to 
the  character  of  a  rational  being,  too  often 
becomes  a  slave  to  his  appetite,  and  a  dis- 
grace  to  human  nature,  by  perpetually 
searching  out  something  to  gratify  his  arti- 
ficial  wants  :  "  Nature  is  content  with 
little:   but  lusuty  knows  no  bounds,*' 

Did  men  but  reflect  on  the  painful 
diseases  and  premature  deaths  that  are 
daily  iakiug  place  in  consequence  of  intem- 


perance, it  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  shrink  back  with  horror,  from  pursuing 
their  grievous  failings,  and  they  would  no 
longer  cherish  a  scorpion  in  their  bosom. 

What  ought  to  be  our  thoughts  when  we 
see  the  most  sumptuous  table  set  out  in  all 
its  magnificence  ?  should  we  be  gratified  at 
the  expectation  of  partaking  to  an  excess  of 
the  luxuries  set  before  us?  ought  we  not 
rather  to  imagine  that  we  see  disease  lying 
in  ambuscade  among  the  delicacies,  and  to 
act  with  moderation  ? 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  intempe- 
rance does  not  rest  in  injuring  its  votaries 
alone,  but  the  innocent  frequently  feel  the 
direful  efiects.  How  often  do  we  see  the 
miserable  mother  pining  over  her  helpless 
infants,  while  the  cruel  &ther  is  indulging  is 
his  darling  pleasures ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  pills,  potions,  and  plasters  that  may 
have  been  administered  to  him,  he  entails 
upon  his  posterity  a  train  of  distempers. 
We  need  not  envy  the  situation  of  a  pampered 
lord,  who,  sunk  in  ease  and  luxury,  often 
languishes  without  an  heir  to  his  estate. 

Drunkenness  has  very  properly  been 
styled  a  distemper  of  the  head,  a  subversion 
of  the  senses,  a  tempest  of  the  tongue,  a 
storm  in  the  body,  the  shipwreck  of  virtue, 
a  loss  of  time,  a  wilful  madness,  a  sugared 
poison,  &c. ;  and  where  drunkenness  reigns, 
there  reason  is  an  exile,  virtue  a  stranger, 
blasphemy  is  wit,  oaths  are  rhetoric,  secrets 
are  proclamations,  and  happiness  is  a  stran- 
ger«  Drunkenness  murders  the  understand- 
ing, and  qualifies  a  man  for  every  vice. 

The  Spartans  caused  their  children  <o 
dislike  drunkenness,  by  shewing  them  a 
drunkardy  whom  they  ga^ed  at  as  a  monster ; 
and  among  the  heathenSy  he  was  considered 
the  best  man,  who  spent  more  ot/  in  the 
lamp  than  wine  in  the  bottle. 

Beware  of  drunkenness,  or  all  good  men 
will  beware  of  you ;  and  be  careful  lest  yon 
should  realize  the  saying,  that  he  who  goes 
to  the  tavern  first  for  the  love  of  ccHDpany, 
will  at  last  go  there  for  the  love  of  liquor. 
Too  much  evil  has  arisen  from  individuals 
attending  such  places,  only  to  take  a  singk 
glass,  and  smoJce  a  cigar  with  a  friend.  Be- 
collect,  it  is  easier  not  to  commence  an  evil 
than  to  leave  it  off,  when  once  begun ;  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  many  people 
injure  their  health  by  drinking,  who  seldom 
get  drunk. 

Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  unfoitn- 
nate  and  miserable  expedient  of  expecting, 
when  in  distress,  a  remedy  from  drinking. 
It  is  true  that  the  senses  may  be  drowaed, 
and  this  to  some  may  appear  as  a  tem- 
porary relief  from  calamity.  But,  alasl 
this  solace  is  of  short  duration ;  and  when  it 
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the  Bpirits  sink  as  much  below  their 
oe^  as  they  had  before  been  raisled 
ty  thus  making  the  remedy  worse 

disease.    No  man  is  more  dejected 

drunkard,  when  the  fumes  of  in- 
•n  have  subsided ;  and  if,  by  repeat. 

dose,  he  becomes  a  slave  to  the 
nd  at  length  falls  a  sacrifice  to  what 
vas  only  taken  as  medicine,  he  not 
itroys  his  health,  but  likewise  the 

of  his  mind ;  and,  eventually  ruins 
ly  and  soul. 

tdering  that  so  much  has  been 
on  this  demoralizing  vice,  by  persons 
ble  than  myself,  and  that  most  of 
itings  are  so  easy  of  access,  I  shall 
e  tliese  plain  remarks  by  wishing, 
BMPERANCE  SOCIETIES  may  be 
I  vnth  abundant  success ;  fully  be- 
that  intoxicating  liquors  are  the  ruin 
y  sound  constitutions,  who  linger 
le  remainder  of  their  lives  in  po- 
ickness,  and  distress. 
tan  Brooky  Aprily  1832.      S.  S. 


OHNSON  AND  THE  QUAKER  LADY. 

allowing  dialogue  has  been  many 
)efore  the  public,  but  no  one  can 
that  it  is  still  worthy  of  being  re- 
The  young  lady  had  been  sent 
e  East  Indies  to  England  for  educa- 
id  was  for  some  time  high  in  the 

of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  friendship 
aUy  valued ;  but  having  formed  an 
ttance  with  Mrs.  Knowles,  a  quaker 
le  became  a  proselyte  to  her  religious 
ints,  and  was  discarded  by  her  for- 
3id.  To  appease  his  anger,  if  not 
in  his  favour,  Mrs.  Knowles  sought 
Tiew  with  him  ;  and  what  follows,  is 
stance  and  result  of  their  convei'sa- 
There  are  few  occurrences  in  Dr. 
q's   life,  in   which    he    appears  to 

disadvantage,  than  on  the  present 

D. 

feer. — I  am  to  ask  thy  indulgence, 
,  towards  a  gentle  female,  to  whom 
iedst  to  be  kind,  and  who  is  uneasy  in 
18  of  that  kindness;  Jenny  Harry 
that  thou  wilt  not  speak  to  her. 
tor. — Madam,  I  hate  the  odious 
and  desire  you  will  not  talk  to  me 
ler. 

ker, — ^Yet  what  is  her  crime.  Doctor? 
tor. —  Apostacy,  madam,  apostacy 
le  community  in  which  she  was  edu- 

ker, — Surely  the  quitting  of  one 
mity  for  another  cannot  be  a  crime, 
.  done  from  motives  of  conscience. 
Ihou  been  educated  in  the  Romish 


church,  I  must  suppose  tliat  thou  wouldst 
have  abjured  its  errors,  and  that  there  would 
have  been  merit  in  the  abjuration. 

Doctor. — Madam,  if  I  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  I  believe 
I  should  have  questioned  my  right  to  quit 
the  religion  of  my  fathers ;  therefore,  well 
may  I  hate  the  arrogance  of  a  young  wench, 
who  sets  herself  up  for  a  judge  on  theologi- 
cal points,  and  deserts  the  religion  in  whose 
bosom  she  was  nurtured. 

Quaker. — She  has  not  done  so;  the 
name  and  the  faith  of  Christians  are  not 
denied  to  sectaries. 

Doctor. — If  the  name  is  not,  the  common 
sense  is. 

Quaker. — I  will  not  dispute  this  point 
with  thee.  Doctor,  at  least  at  present,  it 
would  carry  us  too  far.  Suppose  it  granted, 
that  in  the  mind  of  a  young  girl,  the  weaker 
arguments  appeared  the  stronger,  her  want 
of  better  judgment  should  excite  thy  pity, 
not  thy  resentment. 

Doctor. — Madam,  it  has  my  anger  and 
contempt,  and  always  will  have  them. 

Quaker. — Consider,  Doctor,  she  must  be 
sincere ;  consider  what  a  noble  fortune  she 
has  sacrificed. 

Doctor. — Madam,  madam,  I  have  never 
taught  myself  to  consider  that  the  associa- 
tion of  folly  can  extenuate  guilt. 

Quaker. — ^Ah,  Doctor,  we  cannot  ra^- 
tionally  think  that  the  Deity  will  not  pardon 
a  defect  in  judgment,  (supposing  it  should 
prove  one),  in  that  breast  where  the  consi- 
deration of  serving  him,  according  to  its 
idea,  in  spirit  and  truth,  has  been  a  prefer- 
able inducement  to  that  of  worldly  interest. 
Doctor. — I  pretend  not,  madam,  to  set 
bounds  to  the  mercy  of  the  Deity ;  but  I 
hate  the  wench,  and  shall  ever  hate  her.  I 
hate  all  impudence ;  but  the  impudence  of 
a  chit's  apostacy  I  nauseate. 

Quaker. — If  thou  choosest  to  suppose 
her  ridiculous,  thou  canst  not  deny  that  she 
has  been  religious,  sincere,  and  disinte- 
rested. Canst  thou  believe  that  the  gate  of 
heaven  will  be  shut  to  the  tender  and  pious 
mind,  whose^rs^  consideration  has  been  that 
of  apprehending  its  duty  ? 

Doctor. — Pugh,  pugh,  madam,  who  says 
it  will  ? 

Quaker. — ^Then  if  heaven  shuts  not  his 
gate,  shall  man  shut  his  heart  ?  If  the  Deity 
accepts  the  homage  of  all  such  ias  sincerely 
serve  him,  under  whatever  form  of  worship 
they  may  do  it;  Dr.  Johnson  and  this 
humble  girl,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  meet 
in  a  blessed  eternity,  whither  human  ani- 
mosity must  liot  be  carried. 

Doctor.— Madam,  I  am  not  fond'  of 
meeting  fools  any  where ;  they  are  delfl 
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aUe  compaoy;  and  while  it  is  in  iny  power 
.to  avoid  coDvei^ing  with  tbem,  I  certainly 
shall  exert  that  power,  and  so  you  may  tell 
the  odious  wench,  when  you  have  pereuaded 
her  to  think  herself  a  saint,  and  of  whom 
you  will,  I  suppose,  make  a  preacher :  but 
1  shall  take  care  she  does  not  preach  to  me. 


THE  LOST  CHILD. 

The  following  mysterious  story  appears  iu 
an  American  paper: — 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
only  child  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  Hampstead 
county,  territory  of  Arkansas,  a  fine  boy  of 
four  years,  disappeared  from  tlie  house  of 
his  parents,  and  could  no  where  be  found. 
A  little  negro  boy  had  been  playing  with 
him,  and  related,  that  two  men,  on  horse- 
back, came  upon  them,  and  that  one  of 
them  alighted,  and  took  the  child,  and  car- 
ried him  off.  The  parents  were  respect* 
able,  comparatively  affluent.  It  was  a 
country  of  dark  forest,  and  immense  prai- 
ries ;  the  wolves,  bears,  and  panthers  are 
common  in  the  woods,  and  different  tribes 
of  Indians  hunt  in  the  vicinity.  The  afieo* 
tion  of  these  parents  for  their  only  child 
was  such  as  would  be  naturally  expected; 
and  no  effect  of  the  imagination  is  iiecea«> 
sary,  to  conceive  the  anxiety  and  agony  of 
their  suspense.  The  honest.hearted  people 
about  them,  though  not  given  to  eloquent 
descriptions  of  their  feelings  in  such  cases, 
expressed  a  more  unquestionable  sympathy 
by  turning  out  en  massCy  and  scouring  the 
forests,  prairies,  and  bayous,  in  eveiy  di. 
lection.  The  agonizing  father  followed  a 
man,  who  preceded  him  a  day  or  two,  as 
was  reported,  carrying  a  child  with  him  on 
horseback.  After  a  pursuit  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  he  ascertained,  in  the  bitterness 
of  disappointment,  that  the  child  was  not 
his.  Eveiy  exertion  made  to  find  the  child 
was  to  no  purpose.  The  father  rode  in 
different  directions  thousands  of  miles. 
Advertisements,  promises  of  ample  reward, 
the  sustained  search  of  hundreds  of  people, 
were  alike  unavailing,  to  furnish  a  vestige 
of  the  child,  or  the  slightest  clue  to  stimu- 
late to  hope  and  further  exertion.  After  a 
search  of  months,  the  feelings  of  the 
parentSy  from  the  natural  effect  of  time  and 
disappointment,  settled  down  to  the  calm 
of  resignation  and  despaiv.  It  will  be  easy 
to  conceive,  that  it  was  not  the  tranquil 
mourning  of  parents  who  have  seen  their 
child  buried  under  the  clods  of  the  valley. 

Some  time  last  winter,  the  &ther  received- 
a  letter,  ^tailed  at  the  Netchez  post-office, 
informing  him,  that  if  he  would  enclose 


fifty  dollars  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  and 
woukl  send  the  mother  of  the  child,  udsg- 
oompanied  by  any  otlier  person,  to  a  cer^ 
tain  house  in  Arkansas,  which  he  dcsig* 
Dated,  with  two  huundred  dollars  more, 
the  writer  engaged  that  a  certain  woman  in 
the  designated  house  should  deliver  up  the 
child  to  its  mother.  The  letter  was  written 
in  a  gentlemanly  hand,  and  signed  Thomai 
TVitty, 

The  plan  of  tlie  distracted  parents  wa^ 
settled  by  advice  of  many  people  in  Lou* 
tsiana,  who  entered  warmly  into  their  feel- 
ings.  A  letter,  stating  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  was  written  to  the  post-roaster 
nt  Natchez.    Another,  agreeable  to  all  the 
requirements  of  Tutty,    imd   enclosing  a 
bank-note  of  fifty  dollars,  was  addressed  lo 
him.    In  the  letter  to  the  post-master,  he 
was  directed  to  watch  the  man  who  should 
call  for  the  other  letter,  and  have  him  ap- 
prehended.    At  the  proper  time,  a  man  of 
gentlemanly  appearance  and  manners,  widi 
the  dialect  of  a  foreigner,  inquired  for  the 
letter.    Tlie  post-master,  by  design,  made 
difficulty  and  delay,  and  detained  the  man 
until  an  officer  was  procured,  and  he  was 
apprehended.    He  was  found  to  be  a  man 
who  kept  a  school  for  some  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Natchez,  whose  singular  and 
cautious  habits  had  already  excited  sus- 
picion.   He  proved  himself  shrewd,  sutky, 
and  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  his  purpose^ 
to  confess  nothing,  and  to  throw  the  whole 
burden  of  proof  on  the  magistrate,  befoie 
whom  he  was  tried.     He  would  not  admit 
the  identity  of  the  letter  with  his  own,  and 
denied  that  his  name  was  Thomas  IVitty. 
He  was  charged  with  having  fobricated  ^ 
story,  that  he  knew  where  the  child  was, 
and  would  cause  it  be  delivered  to  its 
parents  merely  with  the  base  purpose  of 
extorting  money  from  the  affection  of  the 
parents.    He  continued  to  afBrm,  that  be 
knew  where  the  child  was,  and  proved  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  long  way  be- 
tween Natchez  and  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Clark,   by    answering,    with    the   utmost 
promptness    and    intelligence,    questieDS 
about  the  numerous  bayous,  swamps,  aod 

E asses  in  the  distance,  put  with  a  padrtieH* 
irity  intended  purposely  ta  perplex  him. 
On  the  suspicious  ftict  of  his^  having  inqoiied 
for  the  letter  directed  to  Thomas  I^t^,  be 
was  committed  to  prison. 

The  parents,  who-  repaired  to  Nktebez, 
and  various  people  who  took  a  deep  interest 
in  this  strange  and  terrible  afi^ir,  exhausted 
tiieir  ingenuity  to  no  purpose,  in  eflbrts  to 
get  something  out  of  the  prisoner,  that  might 
furnish  a  clue  by  which  to  find  the  c\m. 
He  told  tlie  father,  that  in  a  place  where  it 
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ifwsed  be  would  pa»  in  search  of 
I,  he  would  find  the  clothes  which 
d  wore  when  it  disappeared,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  those  of 
)f  his  years,  that  had  been  devoured 
ts.  But  he  assured  him,  that  the 
ere  not  those  of  the  child,  but  of  an 
placed  there  t<:^  produce  that  iro. 
4  Such  was  found  to  be'the  fact 
ange  to  tell,  nothing  could  extort 
s  man  the  slightest  information  that 
other  tendency,  than  still  more  to 
be  imagination  and  harrow  up  the 
of  the  parent. 

iwhile  a  number  of  respectable 
of  Natchez,  stimulated  by  their 
interest,  the  warm  blood  of  the 
ind  their  impatient  fondness  for 
y  justice,  and  thinking  probably 
ttle  chiding  could  do  [this  man  no 
harm,  took  him  by  night  from  the 
and  gave  him  a  pretty  severe  drub- 
mating,  between  intervals  of  disci- 
bat  whenever  he  found  the  appU- 
raoscending  the  bounds  of  pleasant 
any  useful  information  touching  the 
Nira  save  them  the  trouble  of  cany- 
'operation  any  further.  The  man 
ly  and  seemed  for  a  long  time  dis- 
0  persevere  in  his  customary  close- 
3ut  at  a  time  when  the  thing  was 
f  very  unpleasant,  he  seemed  to 
iod  said,  that  if  they  would  send  to 
n  house  between  forty  and  fifty 
rom  Natchez  in  Mississippi,  the 
there  would  tell  them  where  they 
ind  the  child.  The  sheriff,  who 
hat  he  disapproved  of  these  pro- 
I,  and  was  moreover  ill  at  the  time, 
sooner  apprised  of  this  information, 
Htaited  at  \nidnight  for  the  desig- 
Nise.  When  he  arrived,  he  found 
:  people  were  of  good  character, 
ceived  in  a  moment  that  he  was  on 
scent,  and  that  the  prisoner  had 
IH  information  only  to  get  rid  of 


n. 

parents  and  the  people,  having  ex- 
every  effort  upon  the  pertinacious 
and  unshrinking  obstinacy  of  the 
,  to  no  purpose,  became  fully  im- 
diat  he  had  indeed  been  concerned 
ealiog  of  the  child,  but  that  he  no 
inew  any  thing  about  its  present 
D,  and  had  been  induced  to  what 
done,  merely  to  obtain  money  by 
mth  parental  anxiety  and  affection, 
naented  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
» on  condition  that  he  should  return 
parents^  in  the  hope  that  threats  or 
]  rewards,  or  a  retunting  sense  of 
Uid    humanity,  when   he    should 


arrive  vrhere  the  clothes  of  the  child  were 
laid,  might  yet  induce  him  to  put  them  on 
a  clue  to  finding  him. 

He  was  accordingly  enlarged,  and  crossed 
the  Misnssippi  in  the  same  ferry  boat  with 
the  parents,  on  their  route  towards  home. 
It  had  been  purposely  intimated  to  him, 
that  unless  he  would  frankly  communicate 
to  Mr.  Clark,  on  the  journey,  all  that  he 
knew  about  the  child^  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  travelled  beyond  the  settle- 
ments, he  would  be  put  to  death.  Having 
advanced  beyond  the  settlement  of  Con- 
cordia, he  asked  Mr.  Clark  how  long  he 
intended  to  let  him  live.  The  reply  vras, 
if  he  persisted  in  withholding  information 
about  the  child,  perhaps  thirty-six  hours. 
Mr.  Clark  carried  a  pistol  in  his  belt.  The 
man  ^rushed  upon  him,  seizing  the  pistol, 
and  snapped  it  at  his  breast.  Although  he 
had  primed  and  loaded  it  himself,  it  for. 
tunately  missed  iire.  Failing  in  his  pur- 
poses, the  man  broke  away,  and  made  for 
a  bayou  to  which  tliey  were  approaching. 
He  plunged  in,  disappeared,  and  was 
drowned,  and  thus  extinguished  the  only 
visible  hope  of  a  due  to  unravel  this  mys- 
terious afi»ir. — ^This  crime  of  fiends,  child- 
stealing,  has  been  of^en  threatened  in  the 
region  vrhich  fiimishes  such  facilities  for 
perpetrating  it,  as  a  mean  diabolical 
revenge.  An  interest  yet  exists  there,  in 
regard  to  the  elucidations  of  this  mystery. 
Parents,  watch  your  children.  Be  careful 
of  the  presence  of  suspicious  villains,  who 
might  in  this  way  sting  you  to  death.  Hie 
happiest  feeling  which  a  good  mother  can 
have  oo  earth,  is,  when  she  sees  her  chil- 
dren safely  and  sweetly  sleeping  in  their 
own  beds,  under  the  united  protection  of 
innocence  and  parents,  good  ai^ls  and 
God. 


ADMONITORY  PRECEPTS. 

Wear  your  learning,  like  your  watch,  in  a 
private  pocket,  and  don't  pull  it  out  to 
shew  that  you  have  one;  but  if  you  are 
asked  what  o'clock  it  is,  tell. 

Lord  Bacon  says,  '*  Ethel  wold,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  a  famine,  sold  all  the 
rich  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  church, 
to  relieve  the  poor  with  bread,  and  said, 
'  There  was  no  rieason  that  the  dead  templef 
of  God  should  be  sumptuously  furnished, 
and  the  living  temples  suffer  penury.' " 

Sins  are  like  circles  in  the  water  ;  when 
a  stone  is  thrown  into  it,  one  produces 
another.  When  anger  was  in  Cain's  heart, 
murder  was  not  far  off. 

"  Humility,"  says  St.  Bernard,  "  must 
be  a  very  glorious  thing,  since  Pride  itsalf 
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Euts  it  on,  not  to  be  despised  :  Pride  must 
e  of  itself  something  deformed  and  shame- 
fnl,  since  it  dares  not  shew  itself  naked,  and 
is  forced  to  appear  in  a  mask/' 

St,  Bernard  says,  "  That  as  the  detractor 
carries  the  devil  in  his  mouth ;  so  he  who 
hearkeneth  to  him,  may  be  equally  said  to 
carry  the  devil  in  his  ear." 

It  was  a  saying  of  Aristotle's,  that  "Virtue 
is  necessary  to  the  young,  to  age  comfort^ 
able,  to  the  poor  serviceable,  to  the  rich 
an  ornament,  to  the  fortunate  an  honoury 
to  the  unfortunate  a  support,  that  she  ennobles 
the  slave,  and  exalts  nobility  itself/' 

Praises  would  be  of  great  value,  did  they 
but  confer  upon  us  the  perfections  we  want. 

Steele  says,  "  There  are  four  good 
mothers,  of  whom  are  of\en  bom  four  un- 
happy daughters ;  truth  begets  hatred,  hap- 
piness pride,  security  danger,  and  familiarity 
contempt." 

Selden  says,  "  Marriage  is  a  desperate 
thing.  The  frogs  in  JEsop  were  extremely 
wise :  they  had  a  great  mind  to  some  water, 
but  they  would  not  leap  into  the  well,  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  out  again." 

Though  "  the  words  of  the  wise  be  as 
nails  fastened  by  the  masters  of  assem' 
blies,  yet  sure  their  examples  are  the 
hammers  to  drive  them  in,  to  take  the 
deeper  hold.  A  father  that  whipped  his 
son  for  swearing,  and  swore  himself  whilst 
he  whipped  him,  did  more  harm  by  his 
example,  than  good  by  his  correction." 

To  laugh  at  wise  men  is  the  privilege  of 
fools. 

Most  men  judge  by  what  they  see;  every 
body  sees  what  you  seem  to  be,  but  nobody 
knows  what  you  really  are. 

If  you  wish  to  contract  a  friendship  that 
will  last  long,  be  a  long  time  in  contracting 
it. 

Fuller  remarks,  that  "  He  lives  long  who 
lives  well,  for  time  mis-spent  is  not  lived, 
but  lost;  besides,  God  is  better  than  his 
promise,  if  he  takes  from  him  a  long  lease, 
and  gives  him  a  freehold  of  a  better  value." 

Preston  Brook,  1832.  S.  S. 
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"  And  one  kind  grave  unites  each  hapless  name." — 

Ahelard  and  Ehise. 


It  was  a  mournful  pageant;  the  very 
mockery  of  joy.  Before  the  altar  stood 
the  beautiful  Donna  Maria,  as  the  bride  of 
Count  Leon.    A  proud  determined  mind 


♦  The  leading  incident  of  this  sketch  is  founded 
on  an  historical  tradition. 


marked  the  features  of  the  bridegroom,  as 
he  glanced  over  the  objects  around  him. 
Donna  Maria  6xed  her  eyes  on  the  ground, 
feeting  herself  the  object  of  that  observation 
she  endeavoured  to  shun.  Her  long  hair, 
braided  with  pearls,  waved  in  rich  curls 
over  her  costly  dress; — her  lovely  counte- 
nance was  deadly  pale,  the  very  image  of 
melancholy  despair.  On  either  side  stood 
the  noble  relations  of  each  house,  glittering 
in  jewellery,  and  decked  with  sdl  the  in- 
signia of  high  birth.  Amidst  the  whispers 
and  confusion  of  the  whole  party,  there  was 
one  intensely  absorbed  in  the  scene — ^Al- 
phonso  the  orphan :  his  eye,  that  seemed 
to  bum  in  its  socket,  rested  motionless  on 
the  bride,  and  unravelled  to  the  obsenrer 
an  otherwise  mysterious  transaction.  So 
often  is  man  the  sport  of  his  own  feelings, 
that  events  of  happiness,  in  themselves,  give 
the  keenest  point  to  the  shaft  of  misery ; 
the  joyful  scenes  of  festivity  rankle  in  the 
mind  of  sorrow,  and  add  to  the  bitterness 
of  woe. 

Donna  Maria  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Don  Juan  Pad  ilia,  and  in  her  infancy  was 
betrothed  to  Count  Leon,  who,  early  in  life, 
left  his  country  for  the  Brazils,  where  his 
family  possessed  large  estates.  The  heiress 
of  the  noble  house  of  Padilla,  educated  in 
all  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex,  as  she 
grew  up  to  maturity,  from  unaccountable 
motives  conceived  an  inveterate  dislike  to 
her  betrothed  husband;  nothing  seemed  to 
inspire  her  with  greater  horror,  than  the 
anticipation  of  a  union  which  promised  her 
but  little  happiness :  had  not  the  entreaties 
and  commands  of  her  father  prevented  her, 
she  had  formed  the  resolution  of  shutting^ 
herself  up  in  a  convent,  to  avoid  the  de- 
tested union.  About  the  time  that  she 
planned  such  determinations,  a  long  es- 
teemed friend  of  Padilla  died,  leaving  his 
only  son,  Alphonso,  to  his  care.  This, 
which  he  considered  as  a  sacred  trust,  Don 
Juan  resolved  to  honour,  and,  taking  Al- 
phonso to  his  residence,  he  educated  him 
as  his  own  son.  Being  of  the  same  age, 
and  of  prepossessing  manners,  Maria  and 
Alphonso,  by  an  uninterrupted  intercwttse 
with  each  other,  gradually  forgot  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  situations;— the  respectful 
attention  of  the  adopted  Alphonso  receiving 
a  softer  shade,  Maria  soon  began  to  regard 
him  as  a  legitimate  object  of  her  affections. 
Their  attachment  gradually  increasmg, lulled 
with  hope,  they  closed  their  eyeS  to  the 
contracted  union  with  Count  Leon.  So  in- 
fatuated is  man,  that  he  studiously  banishes 
all  the  painful  anticipations  of  futurity  with 
the  engrossing«chemes  of  the  present,  madly 
thinking  that  the  existence  of  circumstance  ii 
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sQy  destroyed,  as  painful  ideas  are 
fit>m  the  mind. 

i  dreadful  day  at  length  came;  Count 
arrived,  to  claim  the  noble  Donna 
.  as  his  wife.  The  bridal  festivities 
prepared  with  that  pomp  which  be. 
an  alliance  of  high  birth.  The  Count 
id  not  to  notice  the  painful  reserve 

dwelt  on  the  lips  of  his  unhappy 

in  defiance  of  all  her  resolutions  to 

Mitrary,  though  her  very  smiles  be- 

the  anguish  of  her  heart — the  gnaw- 
)i  the  worm  which  preyed  upon  her 

This  might  be  owing  to  the  pride 
scorned  the  thought  of  not  possessing 
ait  of  one  who  was  already  his  own, 
revenge  of  disappointing  a  presump- 
rivaL  Their  nuptials  were  performed 
Mitward  pageant  and  joy,  though  it 
not  be  concealed  from  an  observing 
lat  it  was  a  union  of  names,  but  not 
«•  Alphonso  felt  the  dreadful  con- 
ices  of  aspiring  to  the  affections  of 
hose  heart  was  no  longer  her  own. 
ained   to  weep  in  silence,  he  pre- 

a  mournful  spectacle,  while  doomed 
3  on  his  beloved  Maria  when  given  to 
if. 

t  festivities  of  the  evening  followed 
»ld  ceremonies  of  the  day :  the  sor- 

bride  soon  retired  from  such  painful 
— painful  even  to  those  who  sur- 
id  her,  as  they  beheld  her  pale  and 
choly  features.  That  night  was  to  be 
St  that  should  be  spent  in  her  native 
y;  for,  on  the  next  day.  Count  Leon 
ippointed  to  sail  with  her  to  the 
I,  On  the  same  night,  Alphonso 
legged  an  interview  on  her  father's 
is^  to  take  leave  before  they  parted 
sr. 
fas  a  beautiful  autumn;  the  moon 

clearly  over  the  cool  expanse;   a 

stillness  shed  itself  over  the  rich 
ape.  By  the  side  of  a  placid  foun- 
OQcealed  from  observation  by  a  fra- 
shrubbery,  stood  Alphonso,  absorbed 
Munful  reflections.  On  one  side  of 
ontain  were  strewed  the  broken  re- 
of  some  marble  pillars,  wreathed  with 
rining  ivy,  and  the  fragments  of  an 
Bjked  urn,  from  which  the  waters  of 
ontain  formerly  rushed  to  a  small 
dow.  Lost  in  a  melancholy  reverie, 
Dso  leaned  against  the  shattered  pillars 
imful  emblems  of  his  dissevered  hopes 

cooled  his  feverish  brow  on  their 
9d  sar£ice ;  then  recovering  himself. 
Bed  by  the  side  of  the  stream  with 
ent  step,  cursing  the  world,  his  cruel 
%  and  hating  himself.  At  length  the 
[read  of  a  female  caught  his  ear ; 


checking  his  feelings,  he  listened  with  in. 
tensity,  till  a  turning  of  the  walk  disclosed 
the  veiled  form  of  Donna  Maria.  The  un- 
happy  lovers  embraced  in  silence,  alike 
conscious  of  the  sad  thoughts  that  crossed 
ieach  other's  mind  :  then,  as  the  streaming 
tears  gushed  over  the  bride's  pale  features, 
Alphonso  vainly  offered  the  consolation  he 
himself  needed. 

"  To-morrow's  sun,  we  ]^rt  to  meet  no 
more,"  sighed  Maria.  "The  grave  will 
restore  us,''  returned  Alphonso,  "  and  we 
shall  sleep  in  peace."  "  The  sleep  of  the 
grave  will  be  peace  indeed,  for  unhappy 
love  will  not  molest  us  there."  "  But,  even 
now,  Maria,  we  may  cherish  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  may  be  some  consolation;  the 
recollection  of  the  delightful  hours  and 
scenes  that  are  past " — "  Will  make  life, 
alasl  more  miserable;  retrospection  of 
pleasures  that  are  no  more,  Alphonso,  will 
never  diminish  the  sorrows  that  our  cruel 
destinies  have  heaped  upon  us."  "  Yet, 
when  separated,  we  may  often  gaze  on 
yonder  moon,  and  reflect  that  the  same 
peaceful  orb  is  shedding  its  rays  on  both, 
and  when  seas  divide  us,  this  shall  re-unite 
us;  our  minds  shall  not  be  entirely  dis- 
severed." "  Alas !  for  me,  unhappy.  Will 
not  these  thoughts,  Alphonso,  serve  to  make 
me  more  wretched — more  completely  mi- 
serable ?"  ^'  Endeavour,  then,  to  banish  all 
remembrance  of  the  past  from  your  mind ; 
let  Lethe's  dull  potion  quench  the  rising 
memory;  efface  from  your  recollection  what- 
ever  may  remind  you  of  what  no  longer 
exists."  "  Impossible,  Alphonso ;  can  my 
weak  attempts  be  sufficiently  powerful  to 
erase  those  impressions  which  are  seared 
with  living  fire  ?  No ;  it  will  bum — it  must 
bum,  till  the  grave  closes  over  me." 

Then  relapsing  into  silence,  they  gazed 
upon  their  reflected  figures  in  the  placid 
fountain."  To-morrow's  sun,"  said  Alphonso, 
"  will  leave  me  desolate.  Left  to  wander 
over  these  deserted  scenes,  my  mind,  in 
defiance  of  every  resolution,  will  call  up 
painful  recollections;  each  object,  Maria, 
will  remind  me  of  you,  and  of  days  that  are 
gone  for  ever ;  often  in  my  melancholy  mood 
shall  I  visit  this  fountain,  by  the  side  of 
which  we  have  so  often  sat,  and  imagination 
will  picture  you  by  my  side;  but  soon,  alas! 
when  I  look  in  the  watery  mirror,  unde- 
ceivedy  I  shall  see  that  I  am  alone."  Paus- 
ing for  a  moment,  he  continued — "Oh  that 
your  image  was  left  upon  this  glassy  wave, 
and  then,  though  the  wide  ocean  divided 
us,  this  consolation  would  make  me.  happy." 
A  step  was  heard:  "Adieu!"  whispered 
Maria,  "  adieu,  scenes  beloved  from  child- 
hood^ for  I  shall  visit  you  no  more. 
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well,  happiness  1~  farewell,  bomel — fare- 
welly  AlpnoDso,  for  ever!*'  and  saying 
these  words,  they  hastily  parted^  not  to 
meet  again. 

Next  morning,  with  aching  heart,  AU 
phonso  led  his  guardian's  mansion,  to  avoid 
the  pain  of  witnessing  the  Count's  departure. 
Musing  on  his  disconsolate  situation,  his 
steps  unconsciously  directed  him  towards 
the  fountain  he  had  left  on  the  night  before : 
suddenly  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looking  up,  he  encountered 
the  stem  gaze  of  Count  Leon.  **  An  un- 
welcome intruder  on  your  thoughts,  young 
man,''  sneered  the  Count.  "  Too  often," 
thought  Alphonso.  **  My  retinue  is  ready, 
and  I  shall  quickly  sail  for  the  Brazils,  so 
my  words  must  be  brief.''  Alphonso  sur- 
veyed his  rival's  countenance  with  surprise 
and  anxiety.  "  You  have  dared  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  the  noble  Donna  Maria 
Padilla ;  and,  though  you  have  lost  it,  your 
presumption  has  torn  from  me  my  happi- 
ness and  her  repose."  Alphonso  answered 
nothing.  **  Your  silence  then  is  the  con- 
fession of  your  guilt :  we  part;  but  remem- 
ber your  rash  wisb  last  night,  when  you 
insolently  whispered  to  a  bride  that  was  not 
yours — 'If  your  image  were  left  reflected  on 
the  fountain's  bosom,  though  the  itide  ocean 
divided  us,  this  consolation  would  make  me 
happy/  Go,  then,"  continued  the  Count, 
as  he  approached  the  water,  <<  and  if  it  so- 
lacea  thus,  behold  there,  not  the  vain  shadow, 
but  the  reality  itself — the  wretched  Maria 
Padilla  surrendered  to  the  more  wretched 
Alphonso." 

He  ceased :  the  youth  drew  near  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  there  beheld  the  pale 
features  and  lifeless  form  of  the  object  of 
his  infatuated  love.  He  stepped  back  with 
famror — the  blood  of  his  throbbing  heart 
ceased  to  flow:  then,  swooning,  he  feU 
headlong,  and  the  dashing  waters  closed 
over  his  bueathless  corpse ! 

Beacorafield*  J.  A.  Boddy. 

■  '♦ 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  NATURE. 

Gbologt  may  well  be  called  the  science 
of  nature  ;  for  there  is^  perhaps,  no  branch 
of  human  knowledge  which  embraces  or 
brings  into  consideration  so  many  kindred 
sciences :  and  it  may  not  be  deemed  unin^ 
teoesting,  if  I  endeavour  briefly  to  trace  the 
ccmnexion  between  diem  ;  premising,  how- 
ever, that  by  the  term  geology,  I  undei^ 
stand,  not  the  mere  stndy  of  foaaii  remains^ 
but  the  consicfention  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  and'  of  the  changes^  ancient  and 
modenv  which  have  taken  place  on  its 
aiufece» 


It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  point 
out  the  intimate  connexion  between  geology 
and  mineralogy;  if  the  former  is  conversant 
with  the  grand  features  of  nature,  the  latter 
examines  the  details  of  her  workmanship, 
and  pursues  her  to  the  innermost  recesses  of 
her  vast  laboratory. 

Nor  is  the  aid  of  chemistry  less  neoessaiy 
in  unravelling  her  secrets.  It  teadws  us 
that,  to  form  that  endless  variety  of  pheno- 
mena which  the  geologist  meets  with  k. 
his  tour?,  she  has  employed  less  than 
twenty  simple  substances,  and,  in  by  ^ 
the  greater  proportion,  much  fewer;  and 
it  is  even  doubted  whether  some  of  those 
hitherto  accounted  simple,  may  not,  here- 
after, be  discovered  to  be  compound.  Se 
various  and  yet  so  simple  are  the  works  of 
nature's  God  1 

Hardly  less  obvious  is  the  connexbn  of 
geology  with  zoology  in  all  its  branches^ 
In  examining  the  ancient  records  of  past 
changes  in  llie  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
naturalist  at  every  step  meets  with  the  im- 
bedded remains  of  former  inhabitants  of 
our  planet,  consisting  of  all  the  great 
classes  of  animals,  man  excepted.  Of 
these  the  aquatic  tribes  are  by  far  the  moit 
numerous,  as  we  should  naturally  expect 
them  to  be,  in  strata  evidently  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  seas,  lakes,  or  rivers. 

The  conchologist  especiaUy  will  fod 
most  ample  employment  in  studying  the 
immense  variety  of  fossil  shells  winch  hare 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  kbocirs  of 
geologists,  a  number  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  that  of  known  living  species.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious ;  what  was  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  when  these  animals  lived  and  die^ 
is  now  high  and  dry  in  air,  and  aeeenihie 
to  man ;  whereas  the  present  depths  of  the 
sea  are  necessarily  almost  wholly  unknown 
to  him. 

The  remains,  too,  of  land  Miimsds,  prin- 
cipally quadmpeds,  have  been  found  is 
considerable  abundance  in  some  tocalitie^ 
particularly  the  neighbourhood  of  Pan& 
The  bones  also  of  amphibious  reptiles,  of 
the  lizard  kind,  but  of  enomous  dimen- 
sions, have  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
our  own  island,  and  of  the  contmeDt  of 
Europe. 

Of  birds  and  insects  [indeed,  conpan- 
tively  few  fossil  remains  have  heed  dis- 
covered, which  we  might  expect  whence 
consider  the  frail  and  diender  natoeof^ 
harder  parts,  (which  are  the  only  poitioBB 
ever  preserved,)  in  both  diese  eb9K& 
Beautiful  specimens  of  birds  have^  otvv- 
theless,  been  found,  both  in  oar  own 
country  and  in  France,  and  of  inseeti  in 
several  parts  of  Europe.    So  that  in  eveiy 
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MDl  of  natural  history  there  is  an 
re  field  of  research  laid  open  to  the 
f  in  examining  the  nature,  habits, 
Mucacteristics,  of  generation  after 
ion  of  hving  creatures,  that  were 
nar  tenants  of  this  globe :  and  he 
m  most  acquaintance  with  living 
will  be  best  qualified  to  read  the 
of  those  which  have  for  ages  pe- 
from  the  fiice  of  the  earth. 
be  same  way  has  geology  called  in 
1  of  comparative  anatomy,  to  do 
I  work,  as  it  were,  over  again,  and 
DStnicI  the  perfect  skeleton  from  the 
d  firagments  of  its  bones.  It  was 
■id  of  this  science  that  Baron  Cuvier 
led  in  recniiting  the  remains  which 
D  abundantly  found  in  the  Paris 
and  in  placins  [before  our  eyes  the 
c  monsters  or  a*  former  world.  By 
ring  the  structure  of  the  bones, 
he*  of  living  animals,  with  their 

habits  and  character,  he  reasoned 

le  observed  construction  of  the  fossil 

8^  to  the  habits  of   their  original 

;  and  faas  thus  laid  open  a  new 

if  natural  history,  hardly  less  inte- 

tiian  the  contemplation  of  living 
.—But  it  is  not  my  intention  to 

tiie  subject  fiirther,  but  having  thus 
alluded  to  it,  leave  it  to  the  reader 
»w  out  a  subject  so  fraught  with  inte- 
every  branch  of  science, 
portuing  his  researches  through  the 
t   strata,    particularly  of  our  own 

the  geologist  soon  finds  himself 
lied  to  caXi  in  the  aid  of  another 
ment  of  natural  science,  namely, 
'.  The  strata  of  the  coal  districts, 
dly,  abound  in  the  remains  of  the 
ble  kingdom,  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
ite  of  preservation,  and  the  coal  itself 
idy  consists  of  nothing  else;  and 
not  the  flom  of  the  temperate  zone, 
tirely  tropical  vegetation.  Enormous 
fDB,  gigantic  reeds,  and  other  plants, 
now  are  only  found  on  the  banks  of 
nazon  or  Changes,  once  flourished  in 
titude  of  En^and,  nay,  on  the  now 
reftions  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  the 
I  of  the  Mackenzie.^ 
fas  by  the  aid  of  the  botanist  that 
ileresting  and  curious  fact  was  dis- 
•d.  and  tiie  no  less  curious  inference 

from  it,  that  the  climate  of  this  part 
:  world  was  once  much  hotter  than  at 
it,  and  tbat,  whatever  were  the 
buy  cavses  which  produced  it,  a 
physical  chanee  has  taken  place  in 
lyperature  of  this  climate ;  a  cooclu- 

*  See  Lfell's  Geology,  vol.  f.  chap.  vlil. 
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sion  strengthened  by  the  tropical  character 
of  the  animal  remains  which  accompany 
the  vegetable. 

Cotemporary  with  this  change  of  species, 
and  probably  m  some  measure  the  cause  of 
it,  there  seems  to  have  taken  place  a  great 
alteration  in  the  physical  geography  of 
tliese  regions ;  for  the  geologist  can  prove 
to  demonstration,  that  the  various  tran- 
sition, secondaiy  and  tertiary  strata,  of 
which  our  own  island  is  mainly  composed, 
were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of^  seas, 
lakes,  or  rivers,  some  under  very  deep 
waters,  but  are  now  raised  into  dry  land  of 
every  elevation,  firom  the  level  of  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  three  thousand  feet. 

Here  then  is  introduced  another  kindred 
science;  and  the  geographer  who  traces 
the  present  outline  of  terra  firma,  and  mea* 
sures  the  height  of  its  mountains,  may  very 
naturally  inquire,  "Was  this  always  the 
state  of  things  ?  Have  no  changes  taken 
place  in  the  contour  of  the  continents,  or 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  ?  I  ap- 
peal to  the  history  of  six  thousand  years, 
which  tells  roe  that  at  least  one  great 
catastrophe  has  happened  in  that  time,  and 
that  \ocb\  changes,  small,  perhaps,  indi- 
vidually, but  coUeclively  important,  have 
continually  occurred,  and  are  still  going  on; 
I  appeal  to  geology,  and  there  I  find,  in 
nature's  indelible  hand-writing,  the  history 
of  mighty  revolutions,  which  have  been 
carried  on  through  untold  ages  of  past 
time,  for  ends  and  purposes,  mystenous 
indeed  to  man,  and  known  only  to  Ilim 
at  whose  bidding  ^  the  foundations  of  the 
world  are  discovered,  and  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  broken  up,'  who  *  looketh 
upon  the  earth  and  it  trembleth.' " 

Since,  however,  he  is  pleased  to  make 
use  of  secondaiy  agents  to  work  his  pur- 
poses, we  cannot  deem  it  an  unprofitable 
employment  to  trace  the  woiking  of  the 
laws  which  He  has  imposed  upon  nature, 
investigating  the  phenomena  which  are 
going  on  before  our  eyes,  and  the  changes 
consequent  upon  them,  that  we  may  apply 
the  results  to  decipher  the  obscurer  indi- 
cations of  former  revolutions.  And  this 
brings  under  consideration  another  and 
quite  distinct  science,  meteorology,  by 
which  is  meant,  the  consideration  of  all  the 
phenomena  connected  with  our  atmos- 
phere, and  the  changes  they  are  capable  of 
producing. 

The  meteorologist,  who  has  examined 
into  the  mutual  efiects  which  the  land, 
water,  and  air,  '^produce  on  each  other, 
finds  the  result  to  be  of  for  more  import- 
ance than  the  unthinking  or  superficial  ob- 
server is  apt  to  imagine.  He  finds  " 
2  s  1C3.— vol.  " 
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country  covered  with  forests,  or  one  inter- 
sected with  lakes  or  rivers,  will  have  a  far 
different  climate  from  one  more  cultivated 
or  more  hilly,  though  under  the  same  lati- 
tude; that  an  island  has  a  much  more 
agreeable  temperature,  and  a  moister  and 
warmer  air,  than  a  large  continent  under 
the  same  parallel.  Indeed,  if  lines  repre- 
senting the  limits  of  equal  average  hbat  at 
different  places  be  drawn  round  the  globe, 
it  will  be  found  that  different  parts  of  the 
same  line  will  vary  in  latitude  as  much 
as  13°  * 

The  geologist  then  takes  up  the  key  thus 
given  him,  and  applies  it  to  unlock  some 
of  the  hidden  records  of  former  changes; 
and,  observing  how  much  alterations  of 
climate  affect  both  the  animal  and  vege- 
table  population  of  a  district,  he  learns  how 
some  at  least  of  those  important  changes 
of  species  which  he  meets  with  may  have 
taken  place.  He  sees  how  the  corroding 
influence  of  the  elements  wears  down  the 
highest  peaks,  and  leaves  their  fragments 
in  the  pkiins  below ;  how  the  billows  of  the 
ocean,  unceasingly  preying  upon  the  land, 
reduce  to  pebbles  the  hardest  rocks ;  and 
infers  whence  came  the  beds  of  similar 
ruins  which  he  meets  with  in  exploring  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Nor  are  the  observations  of  the  geologist 
confined  entirely  to  our  own  sphere,  for 
after  remarking  with  wonder  the  effects  of 
volcanic  action  on  the  surface  of  his  own 
planet,  he  turns  the  telescope  of  the  astro- 
nomer to  our  attendant  satellite,  and  sees 
there  traces  of  igneous  action  far  more 
violent,  and  destruction  far  more  universal. 
He  sees  streams  of  lava,  beside  which, 
those  of  Iceland  or  Auvergne  appear 
small  and  insignificant,  and,  however  he 
may  speculate  concerning  the  actual  con. 
dition  of  her  surface,  he  learns  at  least  that 
some  of  the  causes  which  affect  our  own 
globe,  have  also  been  at  work  on  others. 

Let  not,  however,  the  reader  imagine 
that  when  he  enters  on  the  study  of  this 
universal  science,  he  is  instantly  set  afloat 
in  the  regions  of  hypothesis  and  conjecture. 
The  true  business  of  a  geologist  is,  to 
gather  facts,  not  to  frame  theories ;  to  learn, 
what  nature  has  done,  not  to  tell  us  what 
she  might  have  done.  Conjectures  will, 
no  doubt,  force  themselves  upon  his  mind 
as  he  proceeds ;  but  he  should  remember 
that  they  are  hut  conjectures  after  all,  which 
may  be  overthrown  in  an  instant  by  some 
more  fortunate  one,  while  the  facts  on 
which  they  are  founded,  however  he  may 
may  misapply  them,  are  indisputable  and 
certain. 

♦  Lyell's  Geology,  vol.  i.  chap.  vii. 


It  was  this  disposition  to  theorize  on  in- 
sufficient data,  perhaps  on  no  data  at  all, 
which  formerly  brought  geology  into  disre- 
pute with  many  serious  and  well-meaning 
persons,  who,  mistaking  the  abuse  of  it  for 
its  natural  tendency,  decried  the  science 
altogether,  as  leading  to  free-thinking  and 
infidelity :  and  now,  when  philosophers 
have  begun  to  leave  off  making  theories, 
and  to  rest  satisfied  with  accumulating 
facts,  they  find  themselves  obliged,  at  every 
step,  to  combat  objections  which  were  only 
just  when  applied  to  their  predecessors,  in 
the  very  infancy  of  the  science. 

Nor  let  the  reader  suppose,  that  because 
this  science   includes  within  its  pale  so 
many  others,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  latter, 
before  he  enters  upon  the  study  of  the 
former ;  it  would  not  be  desirable,  were  it 
possible,  for  every  individual  to  aim  at  a 
general  acquaintance  with  them  all :  but 
geology  draws  them,  as  it  were,  after  it, 
and  renders  some  information  on  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  knowledge,  not  only  useful, 
but  highly  interesting ;  and  is  calculated  to 
induce  the  study  of  them,  when  all  other 
attractions  fail;  probably  for  this  reason, 
that  by  this  means  we  see  the  application 
of  the  science  before  we  are  disheartened 
by  its  difficulties,  and  learn  the  practical 
and  experimental  part  before  the  theo- 
retical. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  so  &r  from 
any  one  being  discouraged  from  this  study 
by  the  numerous  collateral  sciences  which 
it  includes,  this  circumstance  may  rather 
form  an  inducement  than  otherwise  to  the 
consideration  of  it,  as  a  science  which, 
above  all  others,  is  calculated  to  direct  the 
well-disposed  mind  to  look  beyond  its 
more  immediate  object,  to  Him  ''whose 
hand  hath  made  all  these  things;^'  and 
to  lead  him  in  admiration  to  exclaim, 
''  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  worb!  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  eartl) 
is  full  of  thy  riches.'^ 

L0»0  VITALITY  OF  SEEDS. 

This  was  shown  in  trenching  for  a  planta- 
tion in  a  part  of  Bushy  Park,  which  had 
probably  l)een  undisturbed  by  a  spade  or 
plough  since,  and  perhaps  long  betore,  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.  The  ground  was  turned 
up  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  following  sum- 
mer it  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  the 
tree-mignionette,  pansies,  and  the  wild  rasp- 
berry, plants  whidi  are  nowhere  found  in  a 
wild  state  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  in  a 
plantation  recently  made  in  Richmond  Park, 
a  gr^at  quantity  of  the  foxglove  came  up 
after  some  deep  trenching. 
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b8»ved,  a  few  years  ago,  the  same 
ence  in  a  plantation  in  Devonshire, 
rface  of  which  was  covered  with  the 
ifaie  columbine,  a  flower  produced  in 
idens  by  cultivation,  but  1  believe  not 
1  in  this  country  in  its  wild  state.  A 
bo,  which  had  previously  little  or  no 

clover  upon  it,  was  covered  with  it 
it  had  been  trampled  upon,  and  fed 

by  horses;  and  it  is  stated,  from 
authority,  that  if  a  pine  forest  in 
ca  were  to  be  cut  down,  and  the 
1  cultivated,  and  afterwards  allowed 
iro  to  a  state  of  nature,  it  would  pro- 
plants  quite .  different  from  those  by 

it  had  been  previously  occupied, 
apletely  indeed  is  the  ground  impreg- 
with  seeds,  that  if  earth  is  brought  to 
riace,  from  the  lowest  depth  at  which 
md,  some  vegetable  matter  will  spring 
t. 

lye  always  considered  this  fact  as  one 
ny  of  the  surprising  instances  of  the 

and  bounty  of  Almighty  God,  who 
us  literally  filled  the  earth  with  his 
388,  by  storing  up  a  deposit  of  useful 
in  its  depths,  where  they  must  have 
rough  a  succession  of  ages,  only  re- 
;  the  energies  of  man  to  bring  them 
ition. 

>oring  for  water  lately,  at  a  spot  near 
oo.upK>n-Thames,  some  earth  was 
It  up  from  a  depth  of  360  feet ;  this 
was  carefully  covered  with  a  hand- 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  other 
bemg  deposited  upon  it;  yet,  in  a 
time,  plants  vegetated  from  it.  If 
lime  be  put  upon  land  which  from 
nmemorial  has  produced  nothing  but 
Ty  the  heather  will  be  killed,  and 
dover  will  spring  up  in  its  place, 
ioos  fact  was  communicated  to  me, 
ing  some  land  which  surrounds  an 
(tie  formerly  belonging  to  the  Regent 
f,  near  Moffat.  On  removing  the 
vhich  is  about  six  or  eight  inches  in 
ss,  a  stratum  of  soil  appears,  which 
posed  to  have  been  a  cultivated  gar. 
L  the  time  of  the  Regent,  and  from 
a  variety  of  flowers  and  plants  sprung, 
>f  them  little  known  even  at  this  time 
land. — lessees  Gleanings  in  Natural 
y.  E.  G.  B. 

iH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
T     OF    SCIENCE,    HELD     AT     YORK, 
•H  DAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1831. 
NO.  V. 
(Continued  from  p.  272.) 

isiness  of  this  morning  commenced 
Ir.  Scoresby  giving  a  lengthened  de- 
his  magnetical  researches,  which  he 


had  begun  on  the  preceding  evening.  His 
chief  design  was,  to  establish,  by  experi- 
ments, the  possibility  of  discovering  the 
thickness  of  subterraneous  dikes,  walls,  &c. 
by  means  of  a  magnetical  apparatus ;  and 
this  he  did  very  satisfactorily.  From  his 
account,  the  accuracy  of  his  theory  was 
established  in  different  instances,  by  calcu- 
lations arising  from  the  magnetic  apparatus 
coinciding  within  the  decimal  part  of  an 
inch  with  admeasurements  maoe  by  the 
rule. 

The  theory  is  inductive.  He  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  the  magnetic  influence  of  any 
body  is  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  and  that 
the  needle  is  acted  upon  in  the  same  ratio. 
That  in  proportion  as  the  thickness  or  bulk 
of  any  body  decreases  when  measured  lon- 
gitudinally, so  the  magnetic  influence  de. 
creases  in  the  same  ratio.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple he  has  constructed  a  formula,  by 
which  he  calculates  algebraically,  and  ob- 
tains his  accurate  results. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  that  Mr. 
Scoresby,  in  the  month  of  December  1819, 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  the  "Description  of  a  Magne- 
timeter,  being  a  new  instrument  for  mea- 
suring magnetic  attractions,  and  finding  the 
dip  of  the  needle ;  with  an  account  of  ex- 
periments made  with  it." — A  description  of 
the  magnetimeter  may  be  seen  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  iv. 
and  an  account  of  the  Experiments,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  ix. 

Mr.  Phillips  then  read  a  Memoir,  by 
Dr.  Brewster,  "  On  the  Structure  of  the 
Crystalline  lens  in  the  Eyes  of  Fishes." 
The  author  illustrated  the  subject,  first  by 
models,  afterwards  by  diagrams.  He 
shewed  that  the  eye  of  the  fish  is  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  the  plane  part 
being  directed  forward,  and  the  convex 
backward  :  that  the  flatness  of  the  anterior 
part  is  compensated  by  the  spherical  form 
of  the  crystalline  lens :  that  the  lens  in  the 
eye  of  a  fish  is  more  dense  than  that  in  the 
eye  of  a  land  animal :  that  it  projects 
through  the  pupil,  and  leaves  little  room 
for  the  aqueous  humour.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  that  Dr.  Monro,  in  his  work 
on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  Fishes, 
found  the  crystalline  lens  of  an  ox  to 
be  1104,  while  that  of  a  cod  was  1165, 
water  being  reckoned  at  1000.  Dr.  Brew- 
ster pointed  out  to  the  audience,  that  by 
the  great  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens  in 
the  eye  of  the  fish,  it  was  enabled  to  take 
id  a  wide  field  of  vision,  and  to  perceive 
its  enemies  and  food  from  all  points. 

R.  J.  Murchison,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
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Geological  Society,  next  gave  an  account 
of  some  extensive  deposits  of  Marine  Shells 
on  the  Lancashire  coast,  and  near  Preston 
in  Lancashire.  Specimens  of  the  shells 
were  produced  by  Mr.Gitbertson,the  origi- 
nal observer  of  the  deposits.  Mr.  Murchi- 
son  illustrated  the  position  of  the  said 
deposits  by  etchings  upon  a  large  scale. 
There  were  occasional  breaks  in  the  stratum, 
for  which  Mr.  M.  did  not  satisfactorily 
account.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  pressure  of  some  superincumbent  strata 
had  been  the  cause.  This  gave  rise  to 
some  interesting  remarks  from  Mr.  Phillips 
and  Mr.  Greenough.  The  former  thought, 
that  the  different  deposits  of  marine  shells 
had  been  made  by  some  sudden  eruptions 
of  water  which  had  mixed  marine  and  ter- 
rene bodies  and  animals  together.  He  also* 
thought  that  marine  shells  being  found 
upon  the  summits  of  mountains  was  a  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  these  mountains  had 
once  been  inundated  with  sea-water. 

Mr.  Greenough  objected  to  this  theory, 
and  said,  it  was  not  improbable  that  sea- 
fowls  might  have  carried  most  of  the 
shells  which  have  been  found  upon  the  tops 
of  mountains  near  the  sea,  to  eat  the  meat 
which  was  in  them ;  and  endeavoured  to 
sanction  his  opinion  by  a  fact  which  he 
related : 

Some  years  ago  he  and  a  few  friends 
being  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  they  ascended  a  considerable  hill 
upon  the  sea-coast.  When  at  the  summit, 
they  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  ma< 
rine  shells.  A  discussion  arose  among 
them  about  their  age,  and  the  manner  how 
they  had  got  there;  some  of  the  shells 
settled  the  dispute,  by  beginning  to  move. 
All  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  had 
not  been  many  days  out  of  the  water ;  and 
that  they  had  in  all  probability  been  con- 
veyed thitlier  by  sea-fowls. 
.  Perhaps,  at  the  next  scientific  meeting, 
Mr.  Greenough  will  be  prepared  to  inform 
the  audience,  why  some  sea-fowls  have 
been  so  squeamish  in  their  choice  of  moun- 
tains, as  to  fix  upon  some,  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea;  and  whether 
they  used  their  bills  or  their  webbed  feet,  in 
digging  some  half  score  of  yards  below  the 
surface,  to  deposit  their  pilfered  shells. 

The  next  subject  was  upon  Hot  Springs, 
by  Dr.  Daubeny ;  or  rather,  on  the  "  Phe- 
nomena of  Hot  Springs.''  The  doctor  ob- 
served, that  most  of  the  hot  springs  which 
be  had  visited  were  situated  at  the  heads 
of  valleys,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
were  generally  minerals,  and  sometimes 
volcanoes.  Yet  he  does  not  suppose  that 
any  of  these  produce  the  heat  in  the  water. 


His  opinion  is,  that  the  heat  is  caused  by 
some  chemical  process  carried  on  within 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

This  opinion  was  combated  by  some  of 
the  s^avans  present,  who  thought  that  mi- 
neral substances  in  a  state  of  ignition,  or 
volcanic  matter,  produced  the  high  tempe- 
rature in  the  water.  The  last  opinion  is 
evidently  sanctioned  by  the  hot  springs  in 
Iceland,  rising  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Hecla;  by  streams  of  hot  water 
sometimes  issuing  from  Mount  ^na ;  and 
by  the  hot  springs  of  Furnas  in  the  Island 
of  St.  Michael,  issuing  from  the  precincts 
of  a  crater.  See  the  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Journal,  vols.  ii.  and  vi. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Archbishop  of  Yoik 
entertained  a  numerous  party  of  gentlemen, 
including  the  scientific  visitors,  at  diraier. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  lectures  did  not 
commence  till  nine  o'clock.  The  theatre 
of  the  Museum  was  crowded  with  a  bril- 
liant assemblage  of  fashionables,  ladies  hav- 
ing been  admitted  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  R.  Potter,  jun.  commenced  by  read- 
ing a  paper  on  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and 
attempted  to  account  for  it  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  electricity.  He  also  made  some 
experiments  on  electricity  in  vacuo ;  but  a 
small  glass  tube  breaking,  his  apparatus 
became  imperfect,  and  he  desisted  from 
any  furtlier  attempts.  Though  Mr.  Potter's 
short  lecture  was  interesting,  yet  he  did  not 
establish  his  theory  so  plausibly  as  St. 
Pierre  did  another,  by  ascribing  the  Aurora 
Borealis  to  the  effects  of  the  sun's  rays  being 
reflected  from  fields  of  ice. 

Dr.  Warwick  next  delivered  an  interest- 
ing lecture  on  Electro-Magnetism.  His 
experiments  were  on  a  lai^ge  scale,  bv  a 
costly  apparatus,  which  was  so  powermlly 
magnetic  as  to  suspend  some  stones'  weight 
He  made  a  beautiful  experiment  by  covering 
a  magnet  with  thick  paper,  and  scattering 
steel -filings  upon  it.  And  after  attempting 
to  blow  them  off,  some  were  removied,  but 
all  those  directly  over  the  magnet  remained 
firm,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
horse-shoe.  The  doctor  would  have  given 
some  experiments  upon  a  laiger  scale,  bat 
his  apparatus  was  unfit  for  them. 

Dr.  Daubeny  followed,  in  making  sone 
neat  experiments  on  capillary  attraction} 
and  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  manner 
in  which  moisture  is  conveyed  thioagh 
the  roots,  stems,  branches  of  vegetables, 
trees,  &c. 

The  business  of  the  day  was  condaded 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  read  the  r^it  of 
Mr.  Osbume,  on  the  formation  of  Grabam 
Island  on  the  coast  of  ^ily.  As  an 
account  of  this  newly-formed  islaod  bas 
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iven  by  most  of  the  periodicals  and 
ipers^  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
t  here.  The  most  interesting  addi- 
tiich  Mr«  Osbume  has  furnished,  is 
XNint  of  a  basin  of  boiling  water, 
aiiiety  feet  wide,  in  the  middle  of  the 
The  vapour  arising  from  it  was 
wre,  affecting  more  the  digestive 
B  lespimtory  organs,  producing  nau- 
i  feintness.    On  the  south-west  side 

island  was  a  terrific  ebullition  of 
I,  evidently  the  commencement  of  a 
rater.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
ed  so  collectively,  that  the  watches 

observers  were  blackened.  The 
at  the  margin  was  190°  Fahrenheit. 
he  incoherent  nature  of  the  materials, 
ch  the  island  was  composed,  Mr. 
le  prognosticated  that  it  would  be 
short  duration.  A  few  months  have 
I  his  remarks.  An  officer  connected 
«  city  of  York,  and  who  landed  the 
day  with  Mr.  Osbume,  (surgeon  of 
ajesty's  Ship  the  Ganges,)  avouches 
correctness  of  Mr.  0*s  statement. 


•gate,  April  28. 


T.R. 


TEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Dean  temperature  of  May  was  56^ 
i  of  Fahrenheit* s  thermometer.  The 
om,  which  was  68  degrees,  was  ob- 
on  the  25th,  and  also  on  the  26th, 
id  being  north-westedy  on  both  days. 
lininum,  which  was  47  degrees,  was 
I  on  the  15th,  and  also  on  the  17th ; 
rection  of  the  wind  on  the  former 
IS  north-easterly ;  and,  on  the  latter, 
iy.  The  range  of  the  thermometer 
L  degrees ;  and  the  prevailing  wind 
vest.  The  direction  of  the  wind  has 
>utb-westerly  6}  days ;  north-westerly 
ortherly  4|;  easterly  4|;  south- 
f  4 ;  north-easteriy  3 ;  soutfaeriy  2} ; 
BBterly  J. 

a  has  fallen  on  14  days;  and  five 
Men  accompanied  with  wind.  On 
I,  the  blossoms  of  the  apple  were  ob- 
unfolding.  Thunder  was  heard  on 
miog  of  the  7th,  which  was  followed 
ery  fine  and  warm  day.  The  lilac 
rae-chesnot  were  noticed  coming  in 
OD  the  8th ;  and  the  laburnum  and 
the  13th.  Hail  fell  on  the  13th  and 
and  on  the  15th,  between  3  and  4 
iftemoon,  a  considerable  storm  of  hail 
whidi  continued  neariy  an  hour; 
were  large,  and  lay  on  the  ground 
iderable  time.  On  the  evening  of 
\hf  the  extremities  of  the  arch  of  a 
IT  were  observed  for  about  half  an 


THE  WOODEN  LEO;   AN  HELVETIC  TALE. 

(From  the  Oerman  ef  Getner.) 

On  the.mountain  from  whence  the  torrent  of 
Aanti  precipitates  into  the  valley,  a  young 
shepherd  fed  his  goats.  His  pipe  called 
echo  gaily  from  the  hollow  rocks,  and  echo 
bid  the  valleys  seven  times  resound  his 
songs  melodious.  On  a  sudden,  he  per* 
ceived  a  roan  climbing  with,  pain  the 
mountain's  side.  The  man  was  old ;  years 
had  blanched  his  head.  A  staff  supported 
his  heavy  tottering  steps,  for  he  nad  a 
wooden  leg.  He  approached  the  young 
man,  and  seated  himself  by  him  on  the 
moss  of  the  rocks.  The  young  shepherd 
looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  wooden  leg. 

'*  My  son,  said  the  old  man,  smiling,  do 
you  not  think  that,  infirm  as  1  am,  I  should 
have  done  better  to  have  remained  in  the 
valley  ?  Know,  however,  that  1  ^lake  this 
journey  but  once  a  year ;  and  this  leg,  as 
you  see  it,  is  more  honourable  to  me  than 
are,  to  many,  the  most  straight  and  active.'' 

"  I  do  not  question,  father,  replied  the 
shepherd,  that  it  is  very  honourable  to  you, 
though,  I  dare  say,  another  would  be  more 
useful.  Without  doubt,  you  are  tired.  Will 
you  drink  some  milk  from  my  goats,  or 
some  of  the  fresh  water  that  spouts  below 
fipom  the  hollow  of  the  rock  ?" 

'^  I  like  the  frankness  painted  on  thy 
visage,"  observed  the  old  man.  ''  A  htlle 
fresh  water  will  be  sufficient.  If  you  will 
bring  it  me  hither,  you  shall  hear  the  his- 
tory of  this  wooden  leg."  The  young  shep- 
herd ran  to  the  fountain,  and  soon  re- 
turned. 

When  the  old  man  had  quenched  his 
thirst,  he  said,  *^  Let  young  people,  when 
they  behold  their  fathers  maimed,  and 
covered  over  with  scars,  adore  the  Al- 
mighty power,  and  bless  their  valour. 
Without  this,  you  would  have  bowed  your 
necks  beneath  the  yoke,  instead  of  thus 
basking  in  the  sun's  warmth,  and  making 
the  echoes  repeat  your  joyful  notes.  Mirth 
and  gaiety  now  inhabit  these  hills  and 
valleys,  while  your  songs  resound  from 
one  mountain  to  the  other — liberty  I  sweet 
liberty !  All  we  see  around  us  is  our  own. 
We  cultivate  our  own  fields  with  pleasure. 
The  crops  we  reap  are  ours ;  and  the  time 
of  the  harvest  is  with  us  a  season  of  re- 


» 


joicmg. 

''  He  does  not  deserve,"  replied  the 
young  shepherd, ''  to  be  a  freeman,  who 
can  foiget  that  his  liberty  was  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  his  forefathers." 

^*  But,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  **  who,  in 
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their  place,  would  not  have  done  as  they 
did  ?  Ever  since  that  bloody  day  of 
Nefels,  I  come  once  a  year  to  the  top  of 
this  mountain ;  but  I  perceive  that  I  am 
bow  come  for  the  last  time.  From  hence 
I  still  behold  the  order  of  the  battle  where 
liberty  made  us  conquerors.  See,  it  was 
on  that  side  the  army  of  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced ;  thousands  of  lances  glittered  at  a 
distance,  with  more  than  two  hundred 
horsemen  covered  with  sumptuous  armour. 
The  plumes  that  shaded  their  helmets  nod- 
ded as  they  marched,  and'  the  earth  re. 
sounded  with  their  horses'  hoofs.  Our 
little  troop  was  already  broken.  We  were 
but  three  or  four  hundred  men.  The  cries 
of  the  defeat  were  re-echoed  from  every 
side,  and  the  smoke  of  Nefels  in  flames 
filled  the  valley,  and  spread  with  horror 
along  the  mountains.  However,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  where  we  now  are,  our 
chief  had  placed  himself.  He  was  Uiere, 
where  those  two  pines  shoot  up  from  the 
edge  of  that  pointed  rock.  I  think  I  see 
him  now,  surrounded  by  a  small  number 
of  warriors,  firm,  immoveable,  and  calling 
around  him  the  dispersed  troops.  I  hear 
the  rustling  of  the  standard  that  he  waved 
in  the  air;  it  was  like  the  sound  of  the 
wind  that  precedes  a  hurricane.  From 
every  side  they  ran  towards  him. 

''  Dost  thou  see  those  floods  rush  down 
from  the  mountains?  Stones,  rocks,  and 
trees,  overthrown,  in  vain  oppose  their 
course;  they  overleap  or  beat  down  all 
before  them,  and  meet  together  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  pool :  so  we  ran  to  the  cry  of 
our  general,  cutting  our  way  through  the 
enemy.  Ranked  around  the  hero,  we  made 
a  vow,  and  God  was  our  witness,  to  con- 
quer or  die.  Tlie  enemy,  advancing  in 
order  of  battle,  poured  down  impetuously 
upon  us.  We  attacked  them  in  our  turn. 
Eleven  times  we  returned  to  the  charge, 
but  were  always  forced  to  retire  to  the 
shelter  of  those  hills.  We  there  closed  our 
ranks,  and  became  unshaken  as  the  rock 
by  which  we  were  protected.  At  last,  re- 
inforced by  thirty  Swiss  warriors,  we  rushed 
suddenly  on  the  enemy,  like  the  fall  of  a 
mountain,  or  as  some  mighty  rock  descends, 
that  rolls  through  the  forest,  and  with  a 
horrid  crush  lays  waste  the  trees  that  inter- 
rupt its  course.  On  every  side,  the  enemy, 
both  horse  and  foot,  confounded  in  a  most 
dreadful  tumult,  overthrow  each  other,  to  es- 
cape our  rage.  Grown  furious  by  the  combat, 
we  trod  under  foot  the  dead  and  dying,  to 
extend  vengeance  and  death  still  further. 
I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  battle.  A  horse- 
man of  the  enemy,  in  his  flight,  rode  over 
me,  and  crushed  my  leg.    The  soldier  who 


fought  the  nearest,  seeing  my  condition, 
took  me  on  his  shoulders,  and  ran  with  me 
out  of  the  field  of  battle. 

**  A  holy  father  was  prostrate  on  a  rock 
not  hi  distant,  imploring  heaven  to  aid 
us. — '  Take  care,  good  father,  of  this  war- 
rior,' my  deliverer  cried;  'he  has  fought 
like  a  son  of  liberty !'  he  said— and  flew 
back  to  the  combat  The  victoiy  was  ours, 
my  son,  it  v^as  ours  I  but  many  of  us  were 
left  extended  on  the  heaps  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  the  weary  mower  reposes  on  the 
sheaves  himself  has  made.  I  was  carefully 
attended ;  I  was  cured ;  but  never  could 
find  out  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  life. 
I  have  sought  him  in  vain ;  I  have  made 
vows  and  pilgrimages,  that  some  saint  of 
paradise,  or  some  angel,  would  reveal  him 
to  me.  But,  alas!  all  my  efforts  have 
been  fhiitless.  I  shall  never  in  this  life 
shew  him  my  gratitude." 

The  young  shepherd,  having  heard  the 
old  warrior,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said, 
*'  No,  father,  in  this  life  you  can  never  shew 
him  your  gratitude.''  The  old  man,  sur- 
prised, cried,  "  What  dost  thou  say  ?  Dost 
thou  knoWf  my  son,  who  my  deliverer  was?" 
The  young  shepherd  answered,  *^  I  am 
much  deceived,  if  it  was  not  my  fether. 
Often  he  has  told  me  the  story  of  that  bat- 
tle, and  often  I  have  heard  him  say,  *  I 
wonder  if  the  man  I  carried  from  the  battle 
be  still  alive !' " 

"O  God  I  O  angels  of  heaven  P  ex- 
claimed the  old  man,  '^  was  that  geiieroas 
man  thy  father  1"  "  If  the  same,'*  replied 
the  young  shepherd,  *'  he  had  a  scar  here, 
(pointing  to  his  left  cheek :)  he  had  been 
wounded  with  a  lance ;  perhaps  it  was  be- 
fore he  carried  you  from  the  field."  "  His 
cheek,"  rejoined  the  old  man,  '<  was  covered 
with  blood  when  he  bore  me  off.  0  my 
child !  my  son  I" 

**  He  died,"  the  young  shepherd  added, 
''  two  years  ago ;  and  as  he  viras  poor,  I  am 
forced  for  subsistence  to  keep  these  goats.'' 
The  old  man  embraced  him,  and  said, 
*' Heaven  be  praised!  I  can  recompeDse 
thee  for  his  generosity.  Come,  my  son ! 
come  with  me,  and  let  some  other  person 
keep  thy  goats." 

They  descended  the  hill  together,  and 
walked  towards  the  old  man^  dwelling. 
He  was  rich  in  land  and  flocks,  and  a  lovely 
daughter  was  his  only  offspring.  '^My 
child,"  said  he  to  her,  '*  he  that  saved  my  life 
was  the  father  of  this  young  shepherd.  If 
thou  canst  love  him,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  you  united."  The  young  man  was  an 
amiable  person;  Health  and  pleasure  shone 
in  his  countenance ;  locks  of  yellow  goki 
shaded  his  forehead,  and  the  sparkling  fire 
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sf  his  eyes  was  softened  by  a  sweet  modesty. 
Hie  young  maiden,  with  an  ingenuous 
leserve,  a^ed  three  days  to  resolve;  but 
ibe  third  appeared  to  her  a  very  long  one. 
She  gave  her  hand  to  the  young  shepherd ; 
lod  the  old  man,  with  tears  of  joy,  said  to 
them,  **  My  blessing  rest  upon  you,  my 
children  I  This  day  has  made  me  the  most 
bappy  of  mortals.*^ 

Preston  Brook.  S.  S. 


THE  EXPIRED  FURLOUGH. 

TwAS  on  a  rosy  mom  in  Spring, 

And  brightly  shone  the  night-dropt  shower, 
And  round  the  treUis'd  pane  did  cling 
The  woodbine's  weeping  flower ; 
When  from  his  pillowed  rest  the  soldier  started — 
From  golden  dreams  he  wakes— jiis  air-built  visions 
thwarted. 

The  furlough's  past, — from  parents  kind, 

From  brothers,  sisters,  he  must  part. 
Whose  fond  affections  htid  entwined 
Like  tendrils  round  his  heart : 
Not  these,  nor  aught  could  bind  his  longer  stay, 
Stem  his  commander  was, — and  time  brook'd  no 
delay. 

His  parents  on  the  threshold  stand. 

And  bless  their  son,  with  many  a  tear : 
He  shook  each  kindly  by  the  hand. 
And  bade  them  be  of  cheer ; 
Bot  not  a  dry  nor  tearless  eye  was  found 
Mongst  all  the  little  group  that  hemm'd  the  veteran 
iDund. 

And  Helen  to  the  garden  hied. 

And  flowers  in  haste  she  gather'd  there, 
And  with  a  tendril  these  she  tied 
Into  a  nosegay  fidr : 
Fhen  to  the  moumAil  group  with  speed  she  hies, 
And  in  her  brotitier's  coat  she  placed  the  parting 
prize. 

He  kiss'd  the  children,  each  and  all. 

Which  round  their  brother  fondly  dung  ; 
And  then  his  staff  and  bundle  small 
He  o'er  his  shoulder  flung, 
hjoA  down  the  vale,  where  birds  were  chanting  gay. 
And  pathway  flowers  bloom'd  wild,  he  wound  his 
devious  way. 

And  now  some  Csvourite  martial  tune 

He  whistled,  and  a  martial  stride 
He  next  essay'd,  but  each  full  soon 
A  cheerful  heart  belied, 
Por  O,  his  soul  did  his  sad  ikte  deplore. 
And  thitherward  his  steps,  perchance  might  turn 
no  more  I 

And  oD^  with  wistftil  eyes,  he  tum'd 

A  homeward  glance,  with  many  a  sigh, 
Where  age  his  sad  departure  moum'd. 
And  weeping  infancy. 
TOl  gain'd  the  moimt,  he  cast  a  final  view, 
Diudi  d  firom  his  eye  the  tear,  and  waved  a  last  adieu ! 


Sear  BaHfax. 


Thomas  Caosslxt. 


THE  THISTLE. 

(A  Fable.) 

It  waa  a  sultry  summer's  day. 
And  nnmeroQS  insects  were  at  play, 
And  over  heaths  and  meadows  brown 
floated  the  silken  thistle  down, 
Bcme  on  the  breezy  wings  of  noon 
Lflu  to  the  fiiiries'  gay  balloon, 
Tho^  but  a  lieather-guarded  seed 
To  propagate  a  noxious  weed. 


It  chanced  (such  chances  are  not  rare) 
Within  a  richly  gemm'd  parterre. 
One  of  these  air-ligbt  globules  fell. 
And  what  occurr'd  our  Muse  shall  tell, 
But  hid  'neath  shrubs  and  flow'rets  gay 
It  slept  the  sultry  hours  away. 
Now  days  and  months  roU'd  swiftly  on. 
Autumn  was  past,  and  winter  gone  ; 
And  lovely  Spring  appear'd  again. 
And  call'd  to  life  her  flowery  train : 
The  crocus  first  obey'd  her  call. 
The  primrose  and  the  daisy  small ; 
And  soon  in  sombre  green  was  found 
This  thistle  starting  from  the  ground ; 
Nurtured  by  showers  and  Calling  dew. 
And  genial  suns,  it  daily  grew, 
Till  it  appear'd  the  stateliest  flower 
Which  bloom'd  beside  the  garden  bower. 
Then  thirst  of  power  and  pride  inflam'd 
Her  breast,  and  every  homage  claim'd. 
And  in  that  Eden  quickly  show'd 
Herself  a  demon — stem  and  proud. 
A  purple  crown  the  alien  wore. 
And  numerous  pointed^spears  she  bore ; 
And  of  this  martial  pomp  possest, 
She  thus  the  trembling  flowers  address'd : 
*'  Ye  meanest  vassals,  which  surround 
My  throne  upon  this  ample  groimd, 
I  come,  or  lire  or  death  to  give, 
'Tis  mine  to  bid  ye  die  or  live ; 
By  force  of  arms  I  claim  this  spot, — 
Say,  do  ye  own  me  queen,  or  not  i 
If  not,  I  drive  ye  all  aloo^ 
'Gainst  every  foe  my  arms  are  proof: 
But  own  me  queen — to  me  attend, 
Ye've  nought  to  dread — I'm  still  your  friend. 
My  children,  though,  in  after  year 
Shall  reign,  and  nobly  flourish  here ; 
A  valiant  band,  whom  no  vile  foe 
Can  hope  or  dare  to  overthrow ; 
I  too,  demand  " — alas,  vain  weed. 
The  gardener  heard  those  threats  indeed ! 
He  struck  it  down — root,  flower,  and  all. 
And  tost  it  o'er  the  garden  wall ! 


Near  Halifax. 


Thomas  Ckosslet. 


THE  RESCUED  ONES. 
(By  Rev.  J.  Young.) 

'TwAS  night,  dark  night,  save  when  the  moon's  faint 

beam 
Broke  through  the  low'ring  clouds  with  sickly  gleam; 
No  lonely  star,  amidst  the  appalling  gloom 
Shone  out — to  light  the  muiner's  watery  tomb ; 
Uke  pealing  thunders  round  the  rocky  shore 
Howl'd  the  mde  tempest,  with  tomadian  roar; 
The  wide-mouth'd  caverns  of  the  hungry  deep 
Yawn'd  for  their  prey : — ^while  'gainst  the  craggy 

steep 
With  fotal  violence,  driven  before  the  gale, 
A  gallant  vessel,  creaki^  'neath  her  stdl, 
Dash'd  her  fine  prow,    inie  rude  concussion  given 
Unship'd  her  seamen,  and  her  sides  were  riven. 
The  breaking  billows  cleared  at  once  her  deck, 
And  crash  on  crash  proclaim'd  her  hull  a  wreck. 
A  yell  of  misery,  with  the  gurgling  wave 
Sounded,  as  sunk  her  inmates  to  their  grave. 
Some  few  were  sav'd,  and  gained  the  rocks  with  joy; 
One  yet  the  sea  held,  with  her  infant  boy. 
Long  had  she  battled  with  the  rolling  sea, 
«  My  child !  my  child  1"  she  shriek'd  in  agony. 
He  heard,  who  cast  upon  the  high  land  shore. 
The  dying  echo,  but  he  heard  no  more. 
The  husband,  father, — heard  his  sinkiiu^  mate. 
And  rushed  to  rescue,  or  to  share  her  fiite. 
A  desperate  effort  only  now  could  fove 
His  wife,  his  child  too,  from  the  yawning  grave. 
Down  from  the  rocks,  which  o'er  the  waters  frown'd. 
Held  by  his  shipmates, — ^with  strong  cordage  bound 
He  hung  suspended,  like  a  speck  in  air, — 
'Till  lowered,  he  met  the  objects  of  his  care ; 
And  then,  with  spring  of  superhuman  kind, 
dasp'd  his  lov'd  wife,  nor  left  his  son  behind. 
The  half  drown'd  mother,  still  retained  her  child 
With  phfenzied  grasp  amidst  the  bUlows  wild. 
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The  anxious  watchers  mark'd  the  deed,  and  now 
Rais'd  the  fond  trio  to  the  mountain's  brow. 
While  the  loud  shout,  above  the  storm  which  rav'd, 
Ran  echoing  round  the  shore,  "  They're  $a^df  tke^re 
aav'dr 

London, 

•'  THERE  THE  WICKED  CEASE  FROM  TROU- 
BLING; AND  THERE  THE  WEARY  ARE 
AT  REST." 

Thx  last  cruel  tempest  has  blown, 

The  last  passing  danger  is  o'er, 
The  last  dart  of  Satan  Is  thrown, 

And  terror  and  care  are  no  more. 

No  more  shall  their  terrible  foe 
Send  shaft  upon  shaft  at  their  breast ; 

Their  Lord  is  the  conqueror  now, 
And  Jesus  has  given  them  rest. 

And  shall  I  then  basely'repine  f — 
Oh  I  would  that  I  murmured  less ; 

Tho'  sorrow  and  sighing  be  mine, 
I  bless  Him ;  I  cannot  but  bless. 

What  tho*  in  the  bosom  of  earth 
These  beloved  ones  peacefully  lie  I 

They  are  fled  to  the  place  of  their  birth, 
And  happier  are  they  than  I. 

How  selfish  to  wish  for  their  stay 
Mid  the  beggarly  elements  here ; 

Rather  plume  thee,  my  spirit,  away, 
For  flight  to  a  happier  sphere; 

For  flight  firmn  the  regions  of  i>ain 
To  the  mansions  of  pleasure  above, 

Where  no  separation  again 
Shall  chiU  the  pure  feelings  of  love. 

For  the  last  cruel  tempest  has  blown, 

The  last  passing  danger  is  o'er, 
The  last  dart  of  Satan  is  thrown. 

And  sorrow  and  sin  are  no  more ! 


March  22. 


^.  9. 


"  THE  SHEEP  FOLLOW  HIM,  FOR  THEY 
KNOW  HIS  VOICE." 

Who  are  those  sheep  that  walk  in  the  cool  vale, 
And  shun  the  giddy  mountain's  cloud-topp'd  height  f 
There  sheltered  from  the  gale, 

They  fear  no  foe ; 
His  gentle  hand  they  know 
Who  guards  them  day  and  night ! 
Happy  are  they : 
No  sweeter  herbage  tempts  those  sheep  to  stray : 
His  lambs  that  peaceful  shepherd  leads 
By  purest  streams  and  flowery  meads, 
.    Aiid  far  beyond  those  distant  trees 
Has  promis'd  £adrer  firuits  than  these. 

Know  ye  that  shepherd  f  O  then  stray  no  more 
From  his  sweet  flelds ;  his  flocks  lie  down  at  noon 
Where  tbe  cool  waters  pour, 

And  hear  his  voice ; 
He  bids  his  lambs  rejoice, 
Those  days  are  coming  soon, 
When  blood  and  strife 
Shall  stain  no  more  the  peaceful  paths  of  lifte ; 
When  with  one  song  the  earth  shall  ring. 
And  all  shall  own  one  Lord,  one  King ; 
And  their  own  Shepherd  then  shaU  stand 
With  that  bright  sceptre  in  his  hand. 

Sweet  are  the  strains  that  He  is  wont  to  sing. 
And  calmly  joyous  are  the  hours  they  pass, 
When  round  their  Shepherd  King, 

They  hear  him  tell 
Of  blessed  sheep  that  dwell 
Far  ofl^  and  taste  the  grass 
Of  that  bright  clime  I 
Oh !  soon  shall  come  the  ^orious  happy  time 
When  all  the  ransomed  flock  in  one. 
In  the  same  heavenly  fields  shall  run ; 
And  one  in  heart  and  glory  be, 
With  one  good  Shepherd,  L(Nrd,  in  Thee. 
March  22,  1832.  0.  Q, 


OLD  AGE  NOT  TO  BB  DESPISED. 

Shost,  ihort  an  the  dsys  of  our  pUgrimage  here, 
We  are  seen  fat  a  while,  and  too  sqon  disappear ; 
But  life  has  its  joys  through  each  quick  passing  sta^e, 
From  tiie  fervour  of  youth  to  the  wisdom  of  age. 

So  the  sea8ons,though  varied,  their  pleasures  possess: 
The  spring  sings  and  smiles  in  her  beautiful  dress, 
The  siunmer  shines  forth  in  the  pride  (rf  the  year, 
The  autumn  brings  plenty,  and  winter  his  cheer. 

We  heed  not  the  dajrs  which  in  youth  hasten  o'er  ui, 
So  calmly  and  brightly  they  vanish  away ; 

We  care  not  to  see  Time's  broad  j^nions  befinre  iu. 
But  gladly  perceive  he  is  urging  his  way. 

Then  manhood  steps  forward  with  dignified  mien. 
Casts  round  his  bold  eye  o'er  this  troublesome  scene, 
And  with  vigour  and  skill  guides  the  bark  of  this  life, 
Through  the  world's  raging  sea  of  vexation  and  strife. 

See  age  sloidy  comes  with  a  lingering  pace, 
His  hand  is  unsteady  and  wrinkled  his  face. 
His  eye  is  still  bright,  thon^  his  foiehead  is  hue, 
And  the  soul  in  its  strength  is  still  beaming  fi>rth 
there. 

Though  the  busy  employments  of  life  cannot  please, 
And  achings  and  languor  deprive  him  of  ease. 
He  draws  a  delight  from  his  mental  resources, 
In  wise  contemplatfams  and  useftil  discourses. 

Thus  eased  of  a  burden  he  scaroe  could  endure, 
His  wisdom  affords  an  enjcqrment  most  pure, 
His  advice  to  the  man,  and  his  tales  to  the  young. 
Are  eageriy  caught  as  they  Hill  from  his  tongue. 

Then  as  we  draw  near  our  mortalltjr's  close, 
May  we  find  in  "  life's  evening  "  a  tranquil  repose. 
And  let  it  the  chief  of  our  jrouth-time  engage. 
To  provide  for  the  honour  and  comfort  of  age. 

Kin<f»  Cross,  Oct.  17, 1831.  W.  Tagq. 


Review. — The  Recardt  of  a  Good  Mms 
Life,  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  TayUr, 
M.  A,  Two  Vols,  \2mo.pp.  358—314. 
Smithy  Elder,  4*  Co.  London.  1832. 

We  know  not  with  certainty  whether  the 
subjects  of  these  volumes  oug^  to  be  ooa- 
sidered  as  real  or  fictitious.  Some  circum- 
stances would  incline  us  to  think  the  former^ 
but  others  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  first 
volume  rather  contams  the  character,  than 
the  actual  histoiy  of  any  individual.  The 
good  man  is  named  Mr.  ^igleton,  who 
appears  before  us  as  a  pidu  <£irgyman  of 
the  church  of  England,  to  whose  consti* 
tution,  services,  and  ritual  he  seems  inor^ 
dinately  attached.  But,  why  Mr.  Tayler, 
the  professed  authorof  these  volumes,afaould 
have  his  portrait  prefixed  to  the  titije-page; 
rather  than  that  of  Mr.  SmgktoD,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  discover. 

The  biographical  narrative  proceeds 
through  the  greater  portion  of  the  fint 
volume,  with  sdl  the  appearance  of  reality. 
But  as  we  approach  towards  its  close, 
L'Envoy  starts  before  us,  saying,  ''And 
now,  neither  as  Mr.  Singleton,  nor  as  his 
friend,  the  editor  of  these  records  of  his  life, 
do  I  come  forward';  but  in  my  own  cha- 
racter, as  the  author  of  the  whole;  and  I 
might  as  well  say,  that  my  object  has  been, 
even  by  so  slight  a  work,  to  rouse  the  pro* 
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:  members  of  oar  blessed  and  beau* 
luroh  of  England,  to  the  considera- 
t  least  of  the  meaning  j^  the  profes- 
lade  by  them,  as  members  of  that 
u''— p.  352. 

second  volume,  losing  sight  of  Mr. 
Ion  altogether,  comprises  nine  distinct 
1^  whidi  bear  the  following  names. — 
entius  and  Meta;  Joan  of  Kent; 
^y  Anne  Carr ;  Guyon  of  Mar- 
;  The  Lady  Lisle;  The  Lowly 
;    Anne  of  Cleves;    The  Son  and 

and  A  Vision  of  Conscience." 
these  stories  should  be  thus  placed 
the  public  under  the  title  of  "Re- 
of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  we  must 
vt  the  author  to  explain;  There  is  in- 
a  the  title-page  of  the  second  volume, 
ceieroy  which  the  first  does  not  bear, 
lift  forms  only  a  feeble  link  of  con* 
u 

ependently,  however,  of  these  ano- 
,  the  '^  Records  of  a  Good  Man's 
is  an  excellent  work ;  and  the  first 
e,  to  which  tlie  above  title  exclusively 
B,  has  few  rivals,  and  perhaps,  no 
or  in  this  department  ot  the  market 
auture.  The  narrative  is  full  of  inte- 
md  contains  a  fine  delineation  of 
m  character.  A  great  variety  of 
1  incidents  occur,  as  we  proceed  in 
etch,  all  of  which  tend  to  develop 
I  that  no  firiend  of  mankind  can  sur- 
idi  indifiference.  Rarely,  indeed,  do 
ihold  so  many  moral  and  spiritual 
noes  combined  in  active  life,  in  any 
idividual.  Yet  we  perceive  nothing 
agaut,  nothing  Utopian,  nothing 
I  to  the  sincere  and  humble  Christian, 
e  considered  as  unattainable  in  his 
t  probationary  state, 
t  tales  in  the  second  volume  partici- 
1  the  same  general  outline  of  charac- 
ihI,  taking  the  first  story  as  a  speci- 
>f  the  whole,  they  inculcate  this  im- 
it  lesson,  that  the  world  by  wisdom 
)  not  God.  Joan  of  Kent  is  drawn 
lasterly  style,  and  those  who  peruse 
le,  will  speedily  be  convinced,  that 
ed  murder,,  produced  by  the  inti-igues 
lesiaatical  bigotry,  and  executed  under 
nction  of  royal  authority,  was  not 
ively  confined  to  the  ascendency  of 
power. 

s  portrait  of  Mr.  Tayler,  prefixed  to 
it  volume,  is  beautifully  executed ;  but 
!  delicate  touches  of  the  artist  are  in- 
3Qt  to  eclipse  the  fine  strokes  of  dis- 
Ation,  ana  vivid  delineations  of  cha- 

that  are  profusely  scattered  over  the 
of  this  very  useful  and  very  entertain- 
ytk. 

SERIES,   NO.  19. — VOL.  II. 


Review. — ITie  Weslej/an  Preacher,  con* 
taming  Sermons  of  the  most  eminent 
Ministers  in  the  Connexion,  Qvo.  pp.  448. 
Vol.  L  Northcrofty  London,  1832. 

This  work,  as  it  issued  from  the  press,  was 
published  in  numbers  at  three-pence  each ; 
and  now,  since  about  seven  months  from 
the  commencement  have  elapsed,  they  are 
collected  together,  and  neatly  bound  up  in 
the  volume  before  us.  The  reader  will  be 
aware  from  its  title,  that  nothing  but  dis- 
courses delivered  by  Wesleyan  ministers 
engross  any  of  its  pages.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  the  sermons  here  published,  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  regular  itinerant  preach- 
ers of  this  christian  community,  officiating  in 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  its  ex- 
tensive suburbs. 

As  the  discourses,  contained  in  this  vo- 
lume were  delivered  extemporaneously,  and 
taken  down  by  short-hand  writers  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  preachers,  we  are  au- 
thorized to  infer,  that  they  are  fair  spechnens 
of  their  talents  and  doctrines.  In  discourses 
written  with  a  design  for  publication,  the 
author  is  naturally  on  his  guard,  and 
examines  with  cautious  attention  every  thing 
he  submits  to  the  public  eye.  But  when  no 
such  extensive  publicity  is  anticipated,  and 
no  permanent  record  of  what  he  delivers  is 
expected,  we  behold  nothing  more  than  his 
common  ministerial  efibrts,  witliout  embel- 
lishment and  without  disguise.  Occasions 
like  these,  bring  the  preacher  before  us  in 
his  natural  and  unvarnished  character. 

In  days  that  are  past,  it  was  fashionable 
with  those  who  embraced  a  difierent  creed, 
to  traduce  the  Wesleyan  preachers  as  anti- 
christian,  loading  them  with  reproachful 
epithets,  and  piously  consigning  all  their 
followers  to  perdition.  In  the  present  day, 
the  cliarges  of  heresy,  though  not  entirely 
unheard,  are  delivered  out  with  a  more 
sparing  hand ;  but  it  is  only  where  preju- 
dice prevails,  and  the  doctrines  they  incuU 
cate  are  unknown,  that  the  voice  of  secta- 
rian bigotry  can  produce  any  injurious 
effect. 

This  publication  must  tend  considerably 
to  dissipate  tlie  clouds  which  misrepresen- 
tation had  collected,  and  to  place  this  large 
christian  community  in  their  proper  light. 
It  will,  also,  preserve  many  valuable  dis- 
courses from  being  consigned  to  oblivion, 
and  thus  extend  the  sphere  of  their  utility 
beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  congre- 
gation, or  the  limits  of  a  single  town. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  these 
discourses  have  been  taken  down  with  com- 
mendable fidelity  as  to  their  doctrine,  im. 
port,  and  general  language ;   and  if  tham 
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that  are  now  before  us  may  be  considered 
a  fair  criteria  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  sect, 
the  cry  of  heresy  will  soon  grow  too  hoarse 
with  croaking,  to  be  heard. 


Review. — ITie  History  and  Topography  of 

the  United  States  of  North  America, 

from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present 

Time.   By  John  Howard  Hinton,  A.M, 

Parts  31—40.   Hinton,  London,  1832. 

In  the  course  of  its  publication,  we  have 
noticed  most  of  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
elegant  work,  to  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  portions  now  under  inspection  con- 
duct us. 

The  number  and  excellence  of  its  plates 
cannot  fail  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
every  observer ;  and  those  which  appear  in 
the  parts  before  us,  will  furnish  convincing 
proof  that  an  approximation,  towards  the 
conclusion,  has  not  been  accompanied  with 
any  deterioration. 

The  maps,  also,  of  every  state  in  the 
Union  participate  in  the  common  excellence. 
They  appear  to  have  been  drawn  with  ac- 
curacy, and  to  have  been  executed  with 
peculiar  care.  They  include  every  thing  of 
importance  which  time  imposes  on  the  face 
of  nature ;  and  arrest  in  their  progress,  the 
gigantic  works  of  human  labour  and  inge- 
nuity, which  distinguish  this  growmg  portion 
of  the  western  world. 

The  portrait  of  George  Washington, 
which  appears  in  the  tliirty-fourth  part,  de- 
mands especial  notice.  Of  the  personal 
likeness,  we  can  say  nothing;  but  we  can 
trace,  or  fancy  that  we  can  do  so,  the  great 
and  prominent  features  of  his  character  in 
the  lineaments  of  his  countenance.  It  ex- 
hibits a  happy  mixture  of  courage  and  pla- 
cidity, and  seems,  in  its  exterior,  to  display 
the  patriotism  that  glows  within  the  soul. 
It  is  a  strong  specimen  of  line  engraving, 
which  seems  destined  to  preserve  the  trust 
committed  to  the  plate,  as  though  emble- 
matical of  the  man  on  whom  all  nations 
have  conferred  the  honour  of  immortality. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  follow  Mr.  Hin- 
ton through  the  numerous  details  of  progres- 
sive art,  produce,  consumption,  imports, 
exports,  trade,  manufacture,  and  enterprise, 
with  which  he  has  enriched  this  work.  To 
commercial  men,  his  tables  will  be  found  of 
essential  service.  Similar  observations  will 
apply  to  the  maritime  power  and  increasing 
navigation  of  this  large  and  flourishing  sec- 
tion of  the  globe. 

Of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  account  given  is 
deeply  interesting ;  and  that  of  the  negroes 
fe  a  state  of  slavery  is  equally  horrible.  The 


condition  of  the  slaves,  the  following  fad 
will  serve  to  illustrate.  It  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  vouches  for 
its  authenticity. 

"  At  a  dining  party  of  fire  or  six  gentlemen,  I 
heard  one  of  the  guests,  who  4s  reputed  a  respect- 
able planter,  say,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
he  shot  at  one  of  his  own  slaves  last  year,  with  intent 
to  kill  him  for  running  away ;  that  on  another  occa- 
sion, finding  that  two  runaway  slaves  had  taken  re- 
fuge on  his  plantation,  he  invited  some  of  his  friends 
out  of  town  to  dinner  and  a  frolic ;  that  after  dinner 
they  went  to  hunt  the  slaves,  and  hearing  a  rustling 
in  the  reeds,  or  canes,  in  which  they  believed  them 
to  be  concealed,  they  all  fired  at  their  game,  but 
unfortunately  missed.  He  did  not  appear  to  be 
sensible  that  he  was  telling  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary, nor  to  understand  the  silence  of  astonishment 
and  horror." — ^p.  451. 

Slavery  is,  however,  the  same  in  principle 
throughout  the  world.     Circumstances  may 
conspire  to  mitigate  its  severity ;  but  while 
tlie  life  of  a  black  man  is  subject  to  the 
capricious  brutality  of  one   that  is  white, 
power  any  way  acquired  will  be  abused. 
Perhaps,  a  greater  inconsistency  can  scarcely 
be  found  in  the  human  character,  than  to 
see  an  American  with  one  band  signing  the 
act  of  independence,  and  with  the  other  in- 
flicting torture  on  his  unprotected  slave.  In 
reference  to  this  melancholy  subject  we  can- 
not wonder  at    the  following  sentiments 
delivered  by  Mr.  Jefierson. 

"  I  tremble  for  my  country,  when  I  reflect  that 
God  is  just ;  that  this  justice  cannot  sleep  for 
ever ;  that  considering  numbers,  nature,  and  natural 
means  only,  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
an  exchange  of  sitiiation,  is  among  possilde  events; 
that  it  may  become  probable  by  superior  interfe- 
rence. The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can 
take  side  with  us  in  such  a  contest." — ^p.  452. 

Although  several  publications  respecting 
America,  have  appeared  at  different  periods 
in  various  forms,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
one  besides  Mr.  Hinton *s  that  combines  in 
one  consecutive  series,  the  political,  com- 
mercial, and  natural  history  of  this  Herco- 
lean  republic,  which  already  awes  with  its 
sublimity,  and  dazzles  with  its  splendour, 
the  nations,  which  a  few  years  since  treated 
the  infant  giant  with  contempt. 

With  ample  sources  of  information,  a 
suitable  degree  of  intellectual  energy  and 
commendable  industry,  Mr.  Hinton  has  ex- 
plored the  origin,  and  traced  the  progress,  of 
this  western  emporium  of  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  internal  resources.  In  pursuing 
its  march,  he  has  noticed  in  a  dispassionate 
manner  the  convulsive  struggles  which 
marked  her  career,  and  in  his  passage 
pointed  out  those  secret  springs,  that,  on 
being  touched,  called  the  mi^ty  pheno- 
mena into  operation.  We  have  only  to  add 
in  conclusion,  that  it  is  an  intelligent  and 
luminous  history  of  an  important  countiyi  . 
that  seems  destined  by  its  movements,  to 
aflect  the  general  commerce,  and  perteps 
the  universal  character^  of  mankind. 
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.--•Richard  of  York ;  or,  «  The 
?  "Rose  of  Ilngland,*^  in  three 
ftes,  Fisher,  Son,  and  Jackson, 
m.  1832. 

t>luines  direct  our  views  to  one  of 
eventful  periods  in  English  history. 
*e  contentions  which  long  subsisted 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
lys  maintain  a  conspicuous  rank  in 
is  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  perhaps, 
ges  which  were  committed,  by  the 
i^  parties,  may  hereafter  be 
,  to  sanction  the  brutal  outrages  of 
IS  rivals  for  a  throne. 
^aracter  which  this  work  assumes 
of  an  historical  novel,  from  which 

0  understand,  that  it  has  truth  for 
!,  while  fiction  has  lent  its  aid,  to 
h  the  superstructure. 

can  be  no  doubt  that  the  events  to 
lese  volumes  refer,  are  involved  in 
3scurity,  and  perhaps  the  cloud  is 
mt  too  dense  for  any  inquiry  to 
jr  any  ingenuity  wholly  to  remove, 
controverted  subject  of  Perkin  War- 
ing an  impostor,  or  the  real  Duke 
,  ttie  sentiments  of  the  author  are 
>licitly  avowed. 

iiiriter  makes  no  apology  for  adopting  that 
le  subject,  so  ably  defended  by  the  learned 
lions  Walpole ;  and  to  the  veiy  conclusive, 
t  uncontroverted  arguments  contained  in 
itoric  Doubts,"  the  reader  is  referred  for 
od  of  the  supposition,  not  only  that  the 
yled  Perkin  Warbeck  was  the  real  Duke 
but  that,  in  all  probability,  his  brother, 
the  Fifth,  was  alive  long  after  the  period 
for  his  death,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  fears 
the  Seventh,  rather  than  of  Richard  the 
-voL  i.  p.  15. 

}uld  be  in  vain  for  us  to  attempt 
ig  the  author  through  the  various 
assigned  for  the  belief  thus  ex- 
.  We  can  only  say,  that  the  tide  of 
il  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the 
but  that  the  real  facts  appear  to  be 

1  in  mystery  that  is  inexplicable, 
mishing  out  these  volumes  from  the 
18  given,  a  great  variety  of  incidents, 
srs,  and  occurrences  arrest  the 
(  attention.  In  some  of  these,  the 
ie  of  manufacture  is  apparent ;  but 
taking  all  due  allowance  for  effort 
aggeration,  much  will  be  found  to 
md  interest  the  reader. 

scenes  throughout  are  so  greatly 
as  to  bear  a  much  less  resemblance 
1  other  than  might  be  expected. 
Nially,  they  conduct  us  to  the  metro- 
md  its  subterranean  dungeons,  and 
aDspK>rt  us  to  remote  parts  of  the 
Tkf  where  new  objects  and  unex- 
events  come  forth  to  excite  our  sur- 


prise, and  either  move  our  pity  or  awaken 
our  indignation. 

-  The  dialogues  partake  of  equal  variety, 
at  times  displaymg  exalted  sentiment, 
pointed  sallies  of  humour,  and  provincial 
expression,  corresponding  in  no  small 
degree  with  the  station  of  the  speakers,  and 
the  characters  they  are  called  to  sustain. 

In  a  work  of  this  description  we  do  not 
look  for  a  strict  adherence  to  historical  fact. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  basis  is  stated,  but 
beyond  this  we  follow  the  excursions  of 
fancy,  watch  the  ebullitions  of  passion,  and 
pass  from  the  finer  feelings  of^  human  na- 
ture,  to  the  vengeance  of  tyranny,  and  the 
sufferings  of  unsubdued  and  exalted  virtue. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  "  Richard  of  York"  is 
a  work  of  considerable  merit,  which  will 
be  perused  with  intense  interest  by  a  large 
class  of  readers,  and  will  hold  an  elevated 
station  among  the  historical  novels  of  the 
day. 


Review.  —  Manual  for  Emigrants  to 
America,  By  Calvin  Cotton,  A,  M, 
of  America,  12mo.  pp,  212.  Westley 
Sf  Davis.  London,  1832. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  world  where 
the  aspect  of  things  undergo  more  rapid 
changes  than  in  America.  This  arises  from 
the  natural  increase  of  population,  the  con- 
tinual influx  of  emigrants  from  Europe, 
and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  all.*  On  this 
account  statements  that  were  correct  twenty 
years  since,  can  furnish  no  criterion  for 
action  at  the  present  time,  and  such  as  are 
correct  now,  will  perhaps  be  found  unwor- 
thy of  confidence,  when  another  quarter  of 
a  century  shall  have  passed  away. 

The  manual  which  is  now  before  us  de- 
lineates America  as  it  actually  is  at  the 
present  time,  and,  being  written  by  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  author  possessed  all  the 
requisite  means  of  information.  The  strain 
also  of  his  publication  pleads  much  in 
favour  of  his  fidelity.  He  does  not  launch 
out  into  any  extravagant  praises,  nor 
attempt  to  excite  hopes  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  realized.  He  points  out  many  causes 
of  disappointment,  which  prudential  con- 
duct, industrious  habits,  and  moderate  ex- 
pectations, teach  their  possessors  to  avoid, 
and  furnishes  replies  to  most  questions  of 
importance,  that  an  intended  emigrant 
wishes  to  propose. 

Mr.  Colton  readily  admits  that  the 
United  States  of  America  hold  out  stronger 
inducements  to  agriculturists  than  to  any 
other  class.     But  it  is  not  to  these  thi^ 
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encouragement    is    exclusively    confined. 

He  tells  us  that 

"  All  tlie  various  arts  of  manufacture,  which  are 
too  numerous  to  specify,  are  annually,  and  daily 
coming  into  greater  importance  in  tlie  United 
States.  And  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention 
any  species  of  those  arts,  for  which  there  is  not  a 
very  ample  and  generous  encouragement.  •  ♦  • 
Mechanics  of  every  description,  and  all  persons 
skilled  in  the  usefUl  arts,  have  a  reasonable  share 
0f  encouragement  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  over  the 
wide  country  of  the  United  States."— p.  158,  159. 

For  persons  intending  to  emigrate,  this 
will  be  found  a  valuable  book,  and  as  the 
price  is  only  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
m  cloth,  the  sum  is  not  an  object  of  im- 
portance. 1^ 

Review. — Lessons  on  Arithmetic,  in  Prin- 
ciple and  Practice, for  the  Instruction  of 
Youth,  4'C.  Bj/  Thomas  Smith,  iimo, 
Longman,  London. 

WuEN  science  is  made  subservient  to  prac- 
tice, it  acquires  from  the  association  a 
sterling  value  which  mere  theory  never  can 
confer.  Many  books  are  excellent  in  prin- 
ciple, and  beautiful  in  detail,  but,  when 
reduced  to  practical  application,  defects 
appear,  that  had  previously  been  concealed. 
Otners  again  may  be  found  in  abundance, 
that  seem  adapted  for  those  only  who 
scarcely  need  instruction,  while  the  novice, 
who  seeks  after  elementary  principles,  finds 
disappointment  in  almost  every  page. 
.  Aware  of  these  defects,  Mr.  Smith  has 
adapted  his  ''  lessons  on  arithmetic  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  of  both  sexes,  and  more  especially  for 
that  of  young  merchants,  tradesmen,  seamen, 
mechanics,  and  farmers."  This  is  precisely 
such  a  book  as  was  wanted ;  a  book  whence 
intelligible  learning  may  be  derived,  and 
which,  by  a  moderate  share  of  attention, 
may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  fundamental  utility. 

Tliis  book  is  not  numbered  in  its  pages, 
but  each  paragraph  is  distinguished  by  suc- 
cessive numerals,  so  that  immediate  refe- 
rence is  attended  with  no  difficulty.  The 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  author's 
style  are  evinced  from  paragraph  202  to 
212,  and  its  application  in  the  development 
of  principle,  in  subsequent  parts,  will  fur- 
ther tend  to  shew  the  utility  of  his  book. 

On  fractions  and  decimals,  we  have  some 
commanding  specimens  in  paragraph  160 
and  174,  while  other  branches  follow  in 
regular  succession.  In  all  these,  the  au- 
t!ior*s  statements  are  luminous,  and  his 
reasonings  arc  strong  and  convincing.  On 
oiany  obscure  portions  of  arithmetic,  he  has 
ibrown.  a  steady  but  undazzling  light,  and 
in  various  departments  rendered  essential 
service  to  the  science  of  figures. 


Review.  —  The  Annual  Historian,  a 
Sketch  of  the  Chief  Historical  Events 
of  the  World  for  the  Year  1831.  % 
Ingram  Cobbin,  A.  M.  \2mo.  pp.  338. 
Westlej/  and  Davis,  London,  iQ32, 

Ik  this  volume  Mr.  Cobbin  makes  a  toar 
pf  the  world,  and  seizes  upon  the  most 
prominent  occurrences  that  have  appeared 
in  its  various  countries  throughout  the  year 
1831.  England,  however,  claims  his  first 
attention ;  and  whoever  views  in  retrospec- 
tion the  questions  that  have  been  agitated, 
and  the  events  which  have  taken  place,  will 
easily  conceive  that  materials  are  by  do 
means  scanty. 

Independently  of  all  foreign  matter,  this 
book  may  be  considered  as  a  compendium 
of  English  history  for  the  year ;  for,  although 
its  notices  are  brief,  they  embody  every 
thing  of  moment  which  the  generality  of 
young  readers  can  be  solicitous  to  know.  A 
brief  chronology  of  events  at  the  close,  will 
serve  to  impress  upon  the  memory  the  lead- 
ing incidents  of  this  eventful  period.  Some 
general  observations  register  what  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  discoveries  of  scienoe, 
the  ravages  of  war,  natural  phenomena,  the 
empire  of  legislation,  theatres  of  amusemeDt, 
or  institutions  of  general  utility. 

The  Annua]  Historian  is  a  work  of  fair 
promise,  which  we  doubt  not  will  receive 
the  patronage  it  so  justly  deserves.  Tias 
precursor  will  establish  for  itself  no  mean 
reputation ;  and  presuming  that  thevolomes 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow,  will  sup- 
port the  same  character  to  which  this  is  en. 
titled,  each  may  be  considered  as  an  epito- 
mized annual  history  of  tlie  world. 

♦ 

Review. — Edinburgh    Cabinet   Library. 
Vol.  VL  British  India,    Vol.  L  12«o, 
pp.  4X6.  Simpkin   London,  1832. 

The  portion  of  this  interesting  pubUeatioD, 
devoted  to  an  historical  and  descriptive 
account  of  British  India,  will  ooonst  of 
three  volumes,  of  which  this  is  the  ooro- 
mencement,  while  the  others  ara  iDtended 
to  follow  in  regular  succession. 

"  Of  all  the  countries  on  the  Asiatic  continent, 
(the  author  justlv  observes,)  India,  from  the  esdiest 
ages,  has  excited  the  greatest  interest,  and  ex^/ajfi 
th£  highest  celebrity.  The  exploits  of  the  con- 
querors, who  made  it  the  otiject  of  thdr  waiyke 
expeditions,  and  also  the  splendid  produotkMU  U 
nature  and  art  which  were  thence  miported,  pco- 
eured  for  it  a  great  name,  even  in  the  remotest 
eras  of  classical  antiquity.  It  has  all  along  19* 
peared  to  the  imagination  of  the  western  wodd,  u 
adorned  with  whatever  is  most  splendid  and  gai- 
geous;  glittering  aa  it  were  with  gold  and  gsns, 
and  redolent  of  ftagrant  and  deliciqui  odflan* 
Though  there  may  be  in  these  magnificent  con- 
ceptions something  romantie  tuid  iUnsoiy,  ttOI 
India  forms,  unquestionaUy,  one  of  the  insst  n- 
niarkable  regions  tliat  exist  on  the  nuAce  of  tte 
globe."— p.  18.. 
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The  coontry  thus  eulogized,  these  three 
?olames  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library 
are  undertaken  to  describe ;  and  from  the 
able  manner  in  which  the  preceding  por- 
tions  of  this  work  have  been  conducted, 
the  reader  can  have  no  occasion  to  anti- 
cipate a  disappointment,  even  though  his 
expectations  snould  be  exceedingly  san- 
guine. 

The  present  volume  takes  a  general  sur- 
vey of  India,  as  exhibited  in  the  face  of 
nature,  and  in  its  varied  productions.  It 
then  proceeds  to  trace  the  extent  to  which 
this  country  was  known  among  the  an- 
cients, whose  writings  have  survived  the 
corrosions  of  time,  to  follow  early  disco- 
verieSy  conquests,  dynasties,  and  revolutions, 
until  British  enterprise  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  dominion  which  has  placed  the 
destinies  of  a  hundred  million  of  human 
beings  under  her  control. 

This  history  of  India  has  a  very  auspi- 
oious  beginning,  and  promises  not  to  dis- 
credit the  preceding  volumes,  which  con- 
ducted us  among  the  icebergs  of  the  north- 
em  regions,  and  then  transported  us  to  the 
burning  sands,  and  arid  wastes  of  the  Afri. 
ean  desert.  With  this  volume  we  have 
bee»  oEiuch  gratified,  and,  presuming  it  to 
be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  succeeding  por- 
tionsj  the  nistorical  and  descriptive  account 
of  British  India  will  be  highly  creditable  to 
the  whole  woik. 


Review. — Flowers  ofFahk^  selectedfrom 
variaui  Auihors.  12mo,  p.  352.  Vize* 
Ulfy,  London.  1832. 

This  little  book  is  both  intended  and 
adapted  to  instruct  and  amuse  children. 
It  has  a  delicate  splendour  in  its  exterior, 
and  within  is  ornamented  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings  on  wood.  The  fables 
exceed  the  number  of  pictures,  and  in 
nearly  equal  proportions  appear  before  the 
public  in  the  varied  costume  of  prose  and 
verse.  These  fables  have  been  selected 
from  the  most  approved  writers  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  in  foreign  parts;  and  some 
ferw  have  been  drawn  from  remote  sources 
of  antiquity.  The  name,  however,  of  each 
fable,  and  of  its  author,  is  preserved  in  the 
contents  virhich  immediately  refer  to  the 
pages  in  the  volume. 

In  these  fables  we  find  nothing  at  which 
modesty  or  delicacy  can  take  offence.  The 
little  narrative  is  conducted  with  sprightly 
familiarity,  and  at  its  conclusion  a  few  lines 
give  the  moral  and  its  application.  With 
chiklren,  we  expect  that  this  elegant  little 
volume  will  be  a  pailicular  favourite ;  and 


we  feel  assured,  that  no  parent  will  hesitate 
to  see  them  peruse  it  with  eagerness,  and 
even  to  commit  various  portions  of  its  con- 
tents to  memory.  The  compiler  has  con- 
cealed his  name ;  but  whoever  he  may  be, 
he  deserves  well  of  his  country. 

Review.  —  The  Adventures  of  Barney 
Muhoney,  By  T,  Crofton  Croker^ 
12mo.  pp,  300.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Jack' 
son,  London,  1832. 

Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  we  presume,  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Irish  manners^ 
is  a  native  of  the  emerald  isle.  But  whether 
this  conjecture  be  right  or  wrong,  his  book 
bears  evidence  of  his  ingenuity,  and  of  his 
peculiar  tact  in  painting  the  national  cha- 
racteristics of  the  people  whose  customs, 
susceptibility  of  feeling,  humorous  expres- 
sions, and  native  eloquence  he  happily  des* 
cribes. 

The  hero  of  this  tale,  during  his.  ad  ven- 
tures, visits  various  grades  of  society,  but 
wherever  Mahoney  comes  before  us,  every 
thing  about  him  is  truly  Irish.  Generosity, 
pride,  obsequiousness,  quaintness,  and 
blunder  are  always  prominent,  so  that  whe- 
ther he  appears  in  Ireland  or  England,  his 
nationality  is  invariably  kept  in  view.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  at  times  these  adven- 
tures are  embellished  by  the  author,  and 
that  he  has  selected  his  scenes  and  circum- 
stances to  suit  the  purpose  of  his  tale.  The 
delineations  are,  however,  drawn  with  an 
able  hand,  and  are  true  to  the  character 
of  the  ideal  Mahoney  family,  with  which 
Ireland  abounds. 

From  first  to  last,  this  is  a  work  of  hu- 
mour, and  no  one  can  deny  that  the  occur- 
rences portrayed  are  in  a  high  degree  comic 
and  grotesque.  A  peculiar  vein  of  merri- 
ment runs  through  the  whole  volume,  which, 
amidst  its  enlivening  pleasantries,  contains 
nothing  offensive  to  genuine  morals.  Among 
young  readers,  and  others,  who  are  attached 
to  light  compositions,  we  expect  this  book 
will  find  many  admirers. 

Review.— TAc  Byron    Gallery,  being  a 
Series  o/ Historical  Embellishments,  to 
illustrate  the  Poetical  Works  of  Lord 
Byron.    Smith,  Eider,  4'    Co.    Lon- 
don. 1832. 
Evert  reader  acquainted  with  the  poetical 
works  of  Loid  Byron  must  be  fully  sensible 
that  they  contain  admirable  subjects  for  the 
pencil  and  the  graphic  art.    Many,  indeed, 
nave  already  appeared  in  a  detached  man- 
ner, but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  thing  like 
a  regular  series  that  has  ever    been    at- 
tempted, until  the  present  time. 
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Aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  that 
Mr.  Murray  is  now  pubUshing  an  elegant 
and  uniform  edition  of  his  Iordsliip*s  works, 
the  proprietors  of  these  illustrations  have 
commenced  their  arduous  and  delicate 
labours,  by  laying  before  the  public  an 
attractive  specimen,  which  contains  five 
engravings.  The  whole,  it  is  presumed,  will 
be  comprised  in  six,  or  at  the  utmost  in 
eight,  parts. 

Adequately  to  describe  the  delicate 
beauty  of  these  plates,  does  not  appear  to 
lie  within  the  power  of  language.  There 
is  an  exquisite  something  by  which  each  is 
characterized,  that  no  word  can  fully 
express.  They  must  be  seen  and  contem- 
plated at  leisure  by  every  one  who  would 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
beauties;  and  unless  we  are  greatly  de- 
ceived, every  minute  inspection  will  furnish 
fresh  occasions  for  admiration. 

An  appropriate  quotation  from  the  noble 
poet  is  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  each  plate ; 
and  when  the  whole  shall  be  completed, 
ample  directions,  we  are  informed,  will  be 
given  to  the  binder,  how  to  distribute  these 
superb  illustrations  among  his  lordship's 
various  works.  The  names  also  of  the 
celebrated  artists  by  whom  these  plates 
have  been  drawn  and  executed,  appear  in 
connexion  with  their  respective  produc- 
tions, which  are  admirably  calculated  to 
extend  their  well-earned  fame. 


Review. — Map  of  Palestine  in  the  Time 
of  our  Saviour,  illustrative  of  the  Books 
of  the  Evangelists,  Sunday  School  Union. 
London. 

This  is  a  remarkably  neat  article,  in  which 
all  the  portions  of  this  very  interesting  country 
are  clearly  defined,  and  arranged  according 
to  the  historical  delineations  of  scripture. 
This  map  in  it  its  extent  is  thirty-three 
inches  by  twenty-two;  it  is  stretched  on 
canvass,  bound  with  silk  ribbon,  attached 
to  an  elegant  roller,  and  varnished  ;  so  that 
it  is  a  useful  ornament  for  the  library,  the 
study,  or  the  parlour.  In  this  superior 
state,  the  price  is  seven  shillings ;  but  the 
same  map  folded,  and  in  a  case,  may  be 
procured  for  four  shillings  and  six-pence. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  on  a  scale  of 
these  dimensions,  any  peculiar  features  of 
towns  or  cities  should  appear.  Their  situ, 
ations  and  relative  positions  are,  however, 
distinctly  marked  ;  and  if  many  places  are 
too  diminutive  to  be  rendered  visible,  the 
inspector  may  satisfy  himself  from  their 
proximity  to  those  that  are  set  before  him, 
no  what  portion  of  the  territory  they  should 
be  found. 
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1.  Letters  to  a  Daughter  on  Practical 
Subjects,  By  W.  B,  Sprague,  D.  D. 
(Tract  Society,  London,)  are  at  once  com- 
prehensive in  their  range,  and  minute  in 
their  detail.  Being  twenty-three  in  number, 
they  enter  into  the  varied  duties  and  fea- 
tures of  association  which  in  general  give 
worth  and  dignity  to  the  female  character. 
The  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  observa- 
tion, and  it  would  be  well  if  the  young 
females,  into  whose  hands  this  book  may 
fall,  would  profit  by  his  advice.  His 
tweldh  letter  relates  to  marriage,  on  whidi 
subject  we  find  the  following  wholesome 
admonitions.  Do  not  marry  a  fop,  a  spends 
thrift,  a  miser,  a  man  whose  age  is  greatlj 
disproportionate  to  your  own,  a  man  with- 
out industry  and  some  honourable  vocatioD, 
a  man  of  overbearing  or  irritable  temper, 
one  deficient  in  understanding,  one  of  scepr 
tical  principles,  or  one  of  questionable 
morality.  We  will  only  add — Young  ladies, 
take  these  friendly  hints. 

2.  The  Plain  Man*$  Guide  to  Heaven, 
from  Baxters  Family  Book, (Tract  Society, 

London,)  contains  truths  too  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  too  highly  valued,  to  require  either 
elucidation  or  recommendation.  The  nan^eof 
Kichard  Baxter  is  a  passport  of  which  most 
readers  know  the  excellence. 

3.  Latin  Delectus,  with  a  copious  Voca- 
bulary, Sfc.  (Simpkin,  London,)  brings  with 
it  all  the  claims  which  books  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  on  public  patronage:  Its  extended 
vocabulary  will  be  found  highly  serviceable 
to  the  pupil ;  and,  in  combination  vrith  its 
other  excellencies,  will  recommend  this 
delectus  to  many  seminaries,  besides  the 
Edinburgh  academy,  for  whose  use  it  has 
been  compiled. 

4.  Analysis  of  the  Seven  Parts  of 
Speech  of  the  English  Language,  SfC,  fy 
the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Lyon,  M.il.  (Simpkin, 
London,)  enters  with  spirit  and  ability  into 
this  very  useful,  but  much  neglected  branch 
of  science.  In  most  of  our  schools,  the  phi- 
losophy of  language  engrosses  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  attention ;  the  master  disregards  it,  and 
tlie  pupils  remain  in  ignorance.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  we  call  the  parts  of 
speech  seven  or  nine,  as  the  result  vrill  ulti- 
mately be  the  same.  It  is,  however,  of  es- 
sential import  that  the  nature,  influence, 
and  operation  of  words,  are  perfectly  un- 
derstood, for,  without  this,  the  learner  will 
acquire  nothing  but  mere  verbiage.  This 
little  volume  will  give  him  an  admirable 
and  extended  insight  into  the  principles  of 
his  mother- tongue,  and,  from  a  carefiil  peru- 
sal of  its  contents,  he  may  derive  consider- 
able advantage. 
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Lectwei  to  Young  Men,  on  the 
uUion  of  Character,  4c*>  ^  J^^^ 
a,  D.D,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev, 
h  Wardlawy  D.  D.  (Holdsworth, 
ODy)  is  a  book  of  American  origin, 
kted  in^  Glasgow,  and  now  circulated 
j;hout  the  British  empire.  The  subjects 
^  Hie  claims  of  socie^  on  young  men ; 
anger  of  young  men ;  The  importance 
tablished  principles;  The  formation 
mportance  of  character,  and.  Religion 
m  concern/'  We  cannot  more  ac- 
ily  express  our  opinion  of  these  lectures 
D  the  following  words  of  Dr.Wardlaw. 
ae  all-important  subjects  are  here 
i  in  no  common-place  style.  The 
lel  is  judicious  and  salutary ;  vigorously 
ived,  and  happily  and  forcibly  ex- 
id.  The  discussions  are  occasionally 
fned  by  illustrative  anecdote  and  clas- 
illusion/' 

Paternal  Advice,  chiefly  to  Young 
on  Enterins  into  Lije,  (Grooms- 
?,  London,)  nas  a  beautiful  exterior, 
36  gilding  and  silk  without,  suffer  an 
e  from  the  sterling  gold  that  is  lodged 
I.  Aphorisms,  anecdotes,  and  princi- 
illustrated  by  examples,  entitle  this 
to  particular  attention.  It  can  scarcely 
prove  very  interesting  to  every  youth- 
ider;  and  we  pity  him  to  whom  it 
lot  prove  beneficial. 
A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death 
r$.  Mary  Skinner  Stockton,  by  Theo- 
Lessey,  (Mason,  London,)  illustrates 
abject  that  momentous  truth,  **  Blessed 
e  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.''  The 
nity  of  death  is  inferred  from  sevend 
;  but  victory  over  sin  and  its  conse- 
es,  extracts  the  tyrant's  sting  and  ren. 
be  departure  of  all  true  saints  triumph- 
This  discourse  unfolds  many  sources 
Tor  and  of  consolation ;  but  the  ne- 
r  of  regeneration  is  invariably  kept  in 
Mr.  Lessey  is  a  workman  who  needs 
i  ashamed. 

The  Moral  Obligations  connected 
Talent  and  Science,  a  Lecture,  by 
Davies,  B.  D.  (Williams,  Chichester,) 
lete  with  sound  sense,  and  fair  argu- 
deduced  from  historical  fact  and  un. 
Ae  principles.  The  influence  of  talent 
dence,  he  considers  to  be  stupendous, 
lence  he  infers  the  moral  obligations 
all  able  individuals  are  under,  to  de- 
leir  abilities  and  acquirements  to  the 
snefits  of  mankind.  The  lesson  thus 
ated,  the  author  has  happily  enforced 
own  example. 

Assurance  and  its  Grounds,  a  Sermon, 
Ordination  of  the  Rev.  John  Laurie, 
nister  of  the  Church,  at  Row,  with 


a  Charge;  by  Wm,  Fleming,  D.  D. 
(Longman,  Londoii,)  few  persons,  we  pre- 
sume, can  peruse  with  indifference.  The 
ordination  of  a  minister  is  a  solemn  work, 
and  on  such  occasions  the  preacher  generally 
exerts  himself  to  meet  the  claims  of  expect, 
ation.  This,  Mr.  Fleming  has  done  in  the 
discourse  before  us,  and  the  charge  which 
follows  sustains  a  correspondent  interest. 

10.  The  Islington  Popular  Library 
of  Religious  Knowledge,  tfos.  1,  2,  &  3, 
(Hughes,  Islington,)  is  a  cheap  periodica], 
containing  useful  articles,  chiefly  in  prose. 
They  are  exclusively  of  a  religious  character; 
but  more  animation  would  be  a  valuable 
acquisition.  In  its  future  numbers  we  hope 
to  see  this  invigorating  spirit  diffused  through 
its  pages,  without  beholding  any  deteriora- 
tion in  its  character. 

11.  Portrait  of  Robert  Raikes,  Esq,, 
(Sunday  School  Union,  London,)  is  hand- 
somely executed,  and  surrounded  with  nu- 
merous  expressions,  all  having  some  relation 
to  this  immortal  founder  of  Sunday-schools. 
He  was  bom  Sept.  14th,  1736,  and  died 
April  5th,  1811.  In  1831,  Great  Britain 
contained  10,000  schools,  100,000  teachen, 
and  1,250,000  children.  This  picture  is 
quite  an  ornament. 

12.  2'he  Trial  of  the  Rev,  Edward 
Irving,  M,  A,  before  the  London  Presby- 
tery, by  W.  Harding,  (Harding,  London,) 
is  a  subject  that  has  excited  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest  in  the  metropolis.  This 
has  arisen  from  the  great  popularity  of  Mr. 
Irving,  and  the  strange  cause  for  which  he 
has  been  called  to  an  account,  and  finally 
excluded  from  the  Scottish  Church  in  which 
he  had  uniformly  officiated.  On  the  cause 
of  his  expulsion,  the  fairness  or  unfairness 
of  his  trial,  or  the  justness  or  injustice  of 
his  sentence,  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide. 
The  thick,  closely  printea  pamphlet  before 
us  professes  to  detail  the  whole  proceedings 
with  impartiality,  and  we  perceive  no  reason 
for  impeaching  the  author's  fidelity.  The 
whole  affair  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
with  stem  and  uncompromising  resolution  ; 
and  nothing  less  was  to  be  expected ;  for 
he  who  anticipates  lenity  from  a  Scotch 
Presbytery  in  London,  must  have  cmde 
conceptions  of  a  throne  of  mercy. 

13.  TheVoice  of  Humanity  No,  VIIL 
(Nisbet,  London,)  advocates  with  much 
feeling  the  cause  of  mercy  towards  the  ani- 
mal tribes,  and  proposes  several  humane  re- 
gulations to  mitigate  their  sufferings. 

14.  The  Work  of  a  Christian  Pastor, 
a  Charge  to  the  Rev,  John  Oipps,  Essex, 
by  James  Hargreaves,  (Holdsworth,  Lon- 
don,) enters  with  due  solemnity  into  the 
duties  of  a  christian  pastor ;  and  we  doubt 
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not  that  it  was  deeply  impressive  on  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Gipps,  and  proportionally  interest- 
ing to  all  who  heard  it*  It  contains  a  fund 
of  very  wholesome  instruction  and  advice^ 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended^ 
or  too  generally  adopted. 

15.  The  Diamond  Gazetteer  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  (Simpkin,  London,) 
is  a  beaiitiful  little  book,  which  comprises  a 
large  quantity  of  matter  within  a  narrow 
compass.  The  general  character  of  gazetteer 
is  too  well  known  to  require  any  elucida* 
tion.  This  little  volume  embraces  all  the 
common  topics  included  in  such  works,  but 
the  accounts  are  brief,  and  the  print  is  too 
small  for  aged  eyes.  The  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  census,  in  1831,  adds 
much  to  its  value. 

16.  The  Missionary  Church,  by  W,  H, 
Stowell,  (Westley  and  Davis,  London,) 
though  somewhat  superficial  in  its  details, 
contains  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity.  It  is  an  outline 
which  every  reader  may  fill  up  at  leisure. 
The  author's  great  qbject  is  to  promote  the 
missionary  cause,  by  enforcing  its  advantages 
and  necessity,  and  answering  objections 
urged  against  the  noble  efforts  that  are  now 
making  throughout  the  christian  world. 

17.  An  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and 
Ikrivations,  Sfc,  by  William  Hunter, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic, 
und  Rhetoric,  Anderson^  University, 
(Longman,  London,)  will  be  found  a  pleas- 
ing work  to  all  who  delight  in  tracing  the 
English  language  from  infancy  to  its  present 
state  of  maturity,  and  in  contemplating  the 
cradle  where  it  was  cherished,  and  whence 
it  arose  to  gigantic  strength.  To  students  of 
etymology,  this  volume  will  be  of  essential 
benefit,  throwing  light  on  terms  that  are 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  re-establishing  an 
affinity  which  time  seemed  to  have  almost 
obhterated. 

18.  Maternal  Sketches,  with  other 
Poems,  by  EUza  Rutherford,  (Holds- 
wortli,  London,)  is  entitled  to  more  attention 
than  three-fourths  of  the  rhyming  publica- 
tions which  issue  from  the  press;  or  than 
we  can  find  either  time  or  room  to  devote 
to  an  analysis  of  its  merits.  In  the  first 
canto,  much  exquisite  feeling  is  displayed 
towards  the  new-bom  infant,  and  many 
delicate  touches  appear  that  can  only  be 
supposed  to  emanate  from  a  mother's  heart. 
The  second  canto  has  a  deeper  sound,  and 
darker  shades ;  it  is  also  more  dignified  in 
thought,  and  more  vigorous  in  expression. 
The  third  Canto  is  at  once  pathetic  and 
interesting,  and  the  incidents  which  it  con- 
tains are  quite  in  keeping  with  tlie  general 
character  of  the  book.    The  fourth  Canto 


brings  us  into  the  regions  of  royalty,  where 
the  dictates  of  ambition  too  firequentiy  stifk 
the  voice  of  nature,  but  in  which  some 
liappy  exceptions  appear.  The  minor  poems 
have  excellencies  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

19.  ^  Solemn  Appeal  on  the  Suhjeet  of 
Church  Communion  and  Evtmgelical  Or- 
dinances, by  an  Ordained  Minister  <f 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  (Holdsworth^ 
London,)  will  be  perused,  we  expect,  with 
more  interest  on  tne  northern  than  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Tweed.  It  appears  to 
attach  more  importance  to  the  subject  tkn 
it  has  a  right  to  demand,  and,  by  agitating 
a  doubtful  question,  is  more  likely  to  excite 
discord  than  to  promote  peace. 

20.  The  Novelist's  Library,  vols,  L II 
edited  by  Thomas  Roscoe^  Esq,  (Coch- 
rane  and  Co.,  London,)  have  a  beautiful 
exterior,  and  all  the  tilth  of  Sterne's  Tris- 
tram Shandy  within. 

21.  An  Investigation  into  tome  of  tk 
Causes  of  Commercial  Distress,  considered 
upon  Christian  Principles,  (Hamilton,  ixm- 
don,)  traces  calamity  to  vice,  and  infers 
that,  until  the  cause  be  removed,  the  efiect 
may  be  expected  to  continue. 

22.  The  Latest  Heresy,  or  Modern 
Pretensions  to  Miraculous  Gifts,  Sfc,  h/j} 
the  Rev,  Thomas  Greenwood,  B,  A, 
(Harding,  London,)  is  a  pamphlet  which 
drives  haid  at  Mr.  Irving,  who  is  viewed  as 
a  theological  Ishmael,  against  whom  eveiy 
one  is  bound  to  lift  his  hand.  We  do  not 
conceive  that  Mr.  Irving's  abenations 
partake  so  much  of  heresy  as  of  delusioD ; 
and  if  lefl  alone,  there  can  be  litde  dcabt 
that  they  will  die  away,  and  be  almost  for* 
gotten.  We  readily  admit  that  Mr.  (keen 
has  been  successfiil  in  his  attack  on  the  oo- 
known  tongues,  and  in  his  exposure  Of  their 
pretended  divine  inspiration,  nor  are  we 
aware  that  he  has  used  on  the  occasion  toy 
unbecoming  language. 

23.  Two  Sermons  preached  at  the  Nea 
Tabernacle,  Plymouth,  by  Thomas  Wood, 
A,M,  (Westley,  London,)  contain  dear 
views  of  salvation  by  Chiist,  and  ptoce 
good  works  on  a  scriptural  foundalti(»i.  To 
the  self-righteous  and  the  antinomiaiv  they 
afford  no  shelter.  The  author  justly  ai||ueS) 
that  the  only  way  in  which  faith  and  Vfit 
can  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  heart  is,  byao 
appeal  to  the  life  and  character. 

24.  Remarks  on  the  New  Bible  Society, 
(EUerton,  London,)  might  have  been  ^jared, 
for  we  -much  doubt  if  it  vrill  survive  the 
explosion  it  has  lately  received  in  the  dis. 
union  of  its  members. 

25.  British  Chronology  made  easy  and 
entertaining,  by  Thomas  Keyworth^  (Holds- 
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,  txmdon,)  proceeds  upon  much 
one  principle  that  the  promoters  of 
al  memory  have  adopted.  It  may 
3IB  obscurities  than  some  other  systems 
nndred  nature,  but  we  are  not  altoge- 
itisfied  that  this  will  furnish  a  passport 
real  utility. 

A  Call  to  Professing  Christians  on 
erance.  By  the  Rev.  Austin  Dickin^ 
kf.  A,  (Bagster,  London,)  is  of  Ame- 
origin,  but  it  is  pungent,  powerful, 
>inmanding.  The  evils  resulting  from 
ie  of  ardent  spirits  are  pointoid  out 
I  masterly  hand,  and  supported  by 
ities  which  none  but  drunkards  will 
vert.  The  author  gives  no  quarter ; 
iguage  is  stem  and  inflexible,  and  in 
instances  is  rather  intemperate. . 

An  Introduction  to  Goldsmith's 
^mar,  by  J.  Dowling,  (Longman, 
m,)  is  deserving  a  place  in  every 
,  and  among  the  early  acquirements 
ay  pupil. 


rSKSARIES    OF    BENEVOLENT    INSTI* 
TOTIONS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

(Returned  fivm  page  294.) 

tdon  Hibernian  Society, — This  is  an 
lablishraent,  the  present  anniversary 
the  twenty-sixth  from  its  commence- 
It  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on 
lay  May  5th,  1832,  the  Marquis  of 
londeley  in  the  chair.  The  object  of 
iciety  is,  to  promote  scriptural  edu- 
in  Ireland,  taking  the  Word  of  God 
i  basis  of  what  is  taught.  The 
69  were  stated  to  be  in  a  respectable 

lOD* 

i  namber  of  schools  were  2,569, 
contained  about  94,000  scholars. 
se  pupils,  very  many  were  the  chil- 
if  Roman  Catholics,  and  among  the 
eis  of  this  communion,  the  wish  for 
msl  instruction  was  almost  every 
apparent.  So  far  as  human  means 
concerned,  the  prospects  of  the  so- 
vere  cheering,  and  from  past  success 
ook  encouragement  to  renew  their 


i  chief  speakers  were  Lord  Mount- 
ftl,  the  Rev.  Horace  Townsend, 
Radstock,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist 
Rev.  Dr.  Burton,  Rev.  Mr.  Robins, 
and  Rev.  Gerard  Noel,  James  Le- 
Bsq.  M.  P.  Rev.  Mr.  Bradwith,  Rev. 
Ilpod,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Webster. 
the  above  gentlemen,  the  speeches 
snimated  and  appropriate,  and  the 
iiemblage  present  furnished  evidence 
Feral  occasions,  that  they  were  not 
ttive  bearers. 
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British  and  Foreign  School  Society, -^ 
On  Monday,  May  7th,  the  twenty  seventh 
anniversary  of  this  histitution  was  held  at 
Exeter  Hall,  Lord  John  Russell  in  the 
chair.  The  appearance  of  this  nobleman 
called  forth  the  warmest  plaudits  from  the 
several  thousands  who  filled  the  spacious 
hall. 

The  report  took  a  general  survey  of  the 
society's  operations  throughout  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  detailed  with  per- 
spicuous brevity  the  obstacles  they  had  to 
encounter,  their  disasters,  and  their  suc- 
cesses. The  funds,  it  was  stated,  were  not 
equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  great  object 
which  they  had  in  view.  It  was  a  gigantic 
undertaking,  which  aimed  at  the  instruction 
of  the  human  race. 

Among  the  speakers  were  William  Allen, 
Esq.,  treasurer.  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett,  Rev. 
J.  Dixon,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard  Noel, 
Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  Lord  John  Russell,  Rev. 
John  Campbell,  Rev.  Robert  Redpath^ 
Henry  Pownal,  Esq.  Dr.  Wahlin,  chap- 
lain to  the  Swedish  embassy,  and  several 
others. 

This  was  an  interesting  meeting.  The 
occasion  was  patriotic  and  philanthropic. 
The  object  was  calculated  to  raise  the  mind 
from  sectarian  trammels;  and  the  well- 
known  character  of  the  chairman  nobly 
harmonized  with  the  general  feeling. 

At  the  conclusion  of  many  pointed  and 
pathetic  observations,  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  poor  children  in  our  manufactur- 
ing towns,  Mr.  Allen  quoted  the  following 
gassage  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
adler,  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
its  effect  on  the  assembly  may  be  easily 
conceived. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  furnish  any  uniform 
account  of  the  hours  of  labour  endured  by 
children  in  these  factories,  and  I  am 
unwilling  to  represent  extreme  eases  as 
general  ones,  although  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  parliament  to  provide  against  such, 
as  it  does,  for  example,  with  respect  to 
atrocious  crimes,  which  are  extreme  cases 
in  civilized  society.  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
give  one  or  two  instances  of  the  extent  of 
oppression  to  which  the  system  is  occa- 
sionally carried.  The  following  were  the 
hours  of  labour  imposed  upon  the  children 
employed  in  a  factory  at  Leeds  last  sum- 
mer : — On  Monday  morning,  work  com- 
menced at  six  o'clock  :  at  nine,  half  an 
hour  for  breakfast ;  from  half-past  nine 
till  twelve,  work.  Dinner,  one  hour;  from 
one  till  half-past  four,  work.  Afternoon 
meal,  half  an  hour;  from  five  till  eight, 
work :  rest  for  half  an  hour.  From  half- 
past  eight  till  twelve,  (midnight,)  work  : 
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an  hour's  rest.  From  one  in  the  morning 
till  five,  work  :  half  an  hour's  rest.  From 
half-past  five  till  nine,  work :  breakfast. 
From  half-past  nine  till  twelve,  work : 
dinner.  From  one  till  half-past  four,  work. 
Rest  half  an  hour ;  and  work  again  from 
five  till  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening, 
when  the  labour  terminated,  and  the  gang 
of  adult  and  infant  slaves  was  dismissed  for 
the  night,  after  having  toiled  thirty-nine 
hours,  with  brief  intervals,  (amounting  to 
only  six  hours  in  the  whole,)  for  refresh- 
ment, but  none  for  sleep.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  day-work  only.  From 
Friday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  the 
same  prolonged  labour  repeated,  with  in- 
termissions, as  on  Monday,  Monday  night, 
and  Tuesday;  except  that  the  labour  of 
the  last  day  closed  at  five.  The  ensuing 
day,  Sunday,  must,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  a  day  of  stupor ;  to  rouse  the 
children  from  which  would  only  be  to  con* 
tinue  their  physical  sufferings,  without  the 
possibility  of  compensating  them  with  any 
moral  good.  Clergymen,  Sunday-school 
masters,  and  other  benevolent  persons,  are 
beginning  to  feel  this  to  be  the  case  ;  phy- 
sicians, I  find,  have  long  observed  it ;  and 
parents,  wishful  as  they  are  that  their  ofi*- 
spring  should  have  some  little  instruction, 
are  yet  more  anxious  that  they  should  have 
rest.  Sunday-schools  have  long  been  ren- 
dered appendages  to  the  manufacturing 
system,  which  has  necessarily  emptied  the 
day-schools  of  the  poor  wherever  that  sys. 
tem  prevails :  not  content  with  monopo- 
lizing the  whole  week  with  protracted 
labour,  the  Sabbath  itself  is  thus  rendered 
a  day  of  languor  and  exhaustion,  in  which 
it  is  impossible  that  due  instruction  can  be 
received,  or  the  solemn  duties  which  reli- 
gion enjoins  duly  performed ;  in  fact,  it  is 
a  mere  fallow  for  the  worn-out  frame,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  able  to  produce  an- 
other series  of  exhausting  crops  of  human 
labour.  If  some  limits,  therefore,  are  not 
prescribed  to  these  constant  and  cruel 
encroachments,  our  labouring  population 
will  become,  ere  long,  imbruted  with  ig- 
norance, as  well  as  enslaved  by  excessive 
toil." 

Port  of  London  and  Bethel  Union  So- 
ciety. — ^iTiie  thirteenth  anniversary  of  this 
society  was  hekl  at  the  City  of  London 
Tavern,  on  Monday  May  7ih,  Lord  Mount- 
sandfonl  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  this 
society  is,  to  furnish  spiritual  instruction  to 
the  many  thousands  of  seamen  who  visit 
the  port  of  London.  For  this  purpose,  a 
floating  chapel  has  been  provided,  schools 
for  their  children  have  been  established, 
and  books  are  lent  and  distributed  to  a  very 


large  amount.  It  was  stated  that  the  floats 
ing  chapel  was  well  attended,  that  during 
the  past  year  there  had  been  10,168 
hearers,  of  whom  more  than  half  were 
sailors;  that  twelve  meetings  had  been  held 
weekly  on  various  parts  of  the  river;  and 
that  the  exertions  of  the  society  had  been 
rendered  spiritually  beneficial  to  many 
souls. 

The  Rev.  J.  Clayton,  Rev.  J.  Robinsoo, 
Rev.  T.  Luke,  Robert  Humphrey  Marten, 
Esq.,  W.  Cook,  Esq.  Rev.  Dr.  Styles, 
Rev.  Anthony  Brown,  Rev.  Calvin  Colton^ 
Lieut.  A.  Browne,  R.N.,  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett^ 
with  some  others,  severally  addressed  the 
meeting. 

London  Itinerant  Society— T^oa  anni- 
versary was  held  in  Finsbury  Chapel,  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  May  7th,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Collyer  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  to  carry  the  gospel  to  those  who 
will  not  come  to  hear  it  preached  in  places 
of  public  worship.  The  necessity  of  such 
an  establishment,  it  was  justly  argued,  arose 
from  the  great  mass  of  crime  and  profli- 
gacy with  which  London  and  many  otfief 
places  abounded.  The  cause  was  wannly 
advocated  by  several  well-known  speakers, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  concurrent  sq)pToba- 
tion  of  the  assembled  audience. 

Iriih  Evangelical  Society. — On^^lesday 
May  8th,  Thomas  Walker,  Esq.,  president, 
in  the  chair,  the  eighteenth  anniversary  oif 
this  society,  was  held  in  Finsbury  ChapeU 
The  attendance  was  large,  and  highly  re- 
spectable. 

The  design  of  this  institution  is,  to  di£Kise 
evangelical  religion  in  various  ways,  among 
the  popiulation  of  Ireland.  For.  this  pur- 
pose, readers,  expounders,  school  establish- 
ments, and  preachers,  have  been  appointed 
to  promote  the  great  and  important  end. 
The  interests  of  this  society  were  advocated 
with  much  pious  zeal,  and  with  considerable 
ability.  The  speeches  were  long  and  ani- 
mated, and  perhaps  nearly  every  influen- 
tial motive  was  urged,  that  could  be  sup- 
posed to  operate  in  its  favour. 

Among  the  advocates  of  ttus  society,  or 
rather  the  object  which  it  has  in  view,  we 
find  the  names  of  Rev.  A.  Tidman,  Rev. 
J.  Liefchild,  Rev.  Dr.  Burder,  Rev.  Dr. 
Fletcher,  Rev.  J.  Burnett,  Rev.  Henry 
Townley,  and  the  Rev.  Noble  Shepheard. 
It  was  a  meeting  highly  gratifying  to  all 
who  had  the  spiritual  interests  of  Ireland  at 
heart. 

CongregatiqnalUnion, — TTie  anniveisaiy 
of  this  association  commenced  on  Tuesday- 
May  8th,  and  was  adjourned  to  the  Friday 
following,  when  resolutions  were  passed  on 
various  subjects,  among  which  a  mostob- 
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>le  one  was,  '^  that  it  is  desirable  to 
It  to  the  public  a  declaratioD  of  the 
g  articles  of  our  iaith  and  discipline.*' 
e  Book  Society, — The  anniversary  of 
»ciety,  now  eighty  .two  years  old,  was 
n  Exeter  Hall,  on  Friday,  the  ,8th  of 

and,  prior  to    its   commencement, 

interest  was  excited,  by  an  expecta- 
lat  the  venerable  Rowland  Hill,  still 
(/  years  older  than  the  society,  was,  as 

about  to  preside.  Age,  indisposition, 
odiiy  infirmities,  however,  prevented 
tendance,  to  the  no  small  regret  and 
>ointment  of  many  present,  who  had 
ntly  been  cheered  with  the  sallies  of 
ty  instructed  by  his  wisdom,  and  ani- 

by  his  piety.  In  consequence  of  his 
se,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
man  Wilson. 

i  distribution  of  useful  books,  either 
t  01*  sale,  at  very  low  prices,  is  the 
object  which  for  nearly  a  century  this 
f  has  pursued.  The  sphere  of  its 
don  is,  however,  very  contracted,  com. 

with  that  of  others,  and  its  means  are 
ed  within  narrow  limits.  Several 
jNSy  and  ot\ier  gentlemen  present,  ad- 
d  the  meeting,  which  was  concluded 
a  vote  of  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Row- 
ililly  who  had  been  a  member  upwards 
ly  years. 
iigums  Tract  Society, — The  anniver- 

4  this  powerful  engine  on  the  public 
was  held  at  the  City  of   London 

n,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of 
The  chair  was  taken  by  W,  B.  Gur- 
laq:,  at  six  o'clock. 

5  report  was  very  long,  but  it  was  ex- 
igly  interesting,  and  we  scarcely  know 
;  could  be  curtailed  without  doing  it  a 
I  injury.  The  whole  world  is  the  field 
operation,  and  no  human  ingenuity 
lescribe  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
in  a  few  words.  The  aggregate  amount 
contents  may  be  comprised  in  the  fol- 
I  statement : 

I  receipts  for  the  present  year  amounted 
1,376,  being  an  increase  of  £4,315 
B  preceding  year.  The  publications 
;  the  same  period  were  11,714,965, 
an  increase  of  624,706,  beyond  any 
ling  year,  without  adverting  to  nume- 
ncts  published  in  foreign  countries  at 
ciety's  expense.  The  total  circulation 
society,  since  its  commencement, 
vne  and  abroad,  in  about  seventy 
nt  languages,  amounted  to  nearly 
30,000. 

val  and  Military  Bible  Society, — The 
ioond  anniversary  of  this  useful  society 
sId  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Friday  the  8th 
ly,  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  in 


the  chair.  In  general  character  and  prin- 
ciple, ^is  institution  resembles  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  chief  dif- 
ference is,  that  its  distribution  of  the  scrip- 
tures is  confined  to  soldiers  and  sailors. 
This  anniversary  was  numerously  attended, 
and  the  interests  of  the  society  were  ably 
advocated  by  Lord  Mountsandford,  Capt. 
Harcourt,  R.N.,  Rev.  Mr.  Polk  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  W,  Marshall,  Surgeon,  R.N.,  Viscount 
Mandeville,  Lieut.  Simmons,  R.N.,  Hon. 
and  Rev.  G.  H.  Curzon,  Rev.  J.  Davis, 
Colonel  Phipps,  Lieut  Brown^  and  Rev. 
George  Washington  Phillips. 

The  distribution  of  the  society,  during  the 
year,  was  stated  to  be  12,432  bibles  and 
testaments;  making  a  total,  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  society  in  1780,  of  264,560 
copies  among  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

London  Missionary  Society, — On  Thurs- 
day, 10th  of  May,  the  thirty-eighth  anni- 
versary of  this  important  society  was  held 
in  Exeter  Hall,  which  was  filled  at  an  early 
hour,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  hundreds 
who  could  find  no  room  to  enter.  To  fur- 
nish these  with  accommodations,  another 
meeting  was  opened  in  the  small  Hall, 
which  was  also  filled  to  overflowing.  In 
consequence  of  the  resignation  of  their  for- 
mer treasurer,  W.  A.  Hankey,  Esq.  John 
Dyer,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty^ 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  report,  which  was  voluminous,  took 
a  general  survey  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  society  had  established 
Missionary  stations,  and  in  a  luminous 
manner  detailed  the  proceedings  and  pro- 
gress of  the  society.  The  stations  were  one 
hundred  and  thirteen,  and  the  number  of 
missionaries  ninety-two.  The  contributions 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £35,568,  and 
the  disbursements  to  £39,240,  thus  leaving 
the  society  a  considerable  sum  in  debt  to 
the  treasurer.  The  principal  speakers  on 
this  occasion  were.  Rev.  J.  Clayton,  W.  A. 
Hankey,  Esq.,  J.  Conder,  Esq.  Rev.  W. 
Swann,  Rev.  Ji  Liefchild,  Rev.  W.  Jones, 
Rev.  J.  Dyer,  Rev.  J.  Dixon,  Rev.  J.  A. 
James,  Rev.  Dr.  Wahlin,  Chaplain  of  the 
Swedish  Embassy,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett. These  gentlemen  were  heard  with  the 
deepest  attention,  but  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  follow  them  in  the  range  of 
thought  and  strain  of  eloquence  which  they 
displayed.  The  principal  occurrence,  which 
excited  the  deepest  interest  was,  the  account 
given  of  the  indignities  and  persecutions  to 
which  the  Baptists  had  been  exposed  in 
Jamaica^  and  the  christian  sympathy  which 
manifested  itself  in  their  behalf. 

This  amiable  feeling  was  suitably  ao- 
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knowledged  by  the  Rev.  John  Dyer,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Baptist  Missiooary  Society,  who 
was  present  at  this  anniversary. 

Ant i' Slavery  Society, — On  Saturday 
the  12th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  this 
humane  and  benevolent  institution  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  which  was  too  scanty 
in  its  dimensions  to  accommodate  the  vast 
multitudes  who  wished  to  attend.  The 
assemblage  was  highly  respectable,  and  the 
occasion  rendered  it  the  most  generally 
interesting  anniversary  that  the  metropolis 
could  produce,  during  the  whole  period  of 
this  religious  festival. 

It  had  been  expected  by  many,  that  the 
chair  would  be  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, but,  through  his  absence,  James  Ste- 
phens, Esq.  was  called  to  fill  his  place. 
This  gentleman,  in  a  short  address,  called 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  occasion 
ibr  which  they  were  assembled  ;  but  without 
entering  into  any  frightful  details  of  slavery, 
he  consigned  the  development  of  the  mon- 
ster to  those  who  were  better  prepared  for 
the  painful  task. 

The  first  resolution  was  moved  by  Lord 
Suffield,  who,  in  delineating  the  character 
and  effects  of  slavery,  observed,  that  the 
average  hours  which  the  slaves  worked, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  planters 
themselves,  was  fifteen  hours  and  a  half  for 
seven  montlis,  and  eighteen  hours  each  day 
for  the  remaining  five  months  of  the  year. 
The  decrease  by  death  in  thirteen  West 
India  colonies,  which  were  named,  amount- 
ed, in  eleven  years  and  a  half,  to  50,435 ; 
and  in  the  Mauritius,  in  ten  years  and  three 
quarters,  the  decrease  was  10,767. 

Thomas  Fowel  Buxton,  Esq.  seconded 
the  resolution,  and,  in  a  fine  strain  of  argu- 
mentative eloquence,  contended  for  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  for  ever  this  digrace 
of  humanity,  and  of  wiping  away  this  foul 
stigma  on  the  christian  name. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  next  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  a  happy  strain  of 
ironical  compliment  to  the  humanity  and 
logical  powers  of  those  who  defended  sla- 
very ;  exposing  the  absurdity  of  their  argu- 
ments, and  tracing  every  advocacy  up  to 
mercenary  or  interested  motives. 

Dr.  IJushington  next  appeared  on  the 
platform,  and,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
length  and  energy,  advocated  the  negro's 
cause.  The  committee  of  inquiry  in  the 
house  of  lords,  he  viewed  as  a  mere  farce, 
as  several  members,  whose  names  he  men- 
tioned, were  well  known  to  be  holders  of 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  The  late  revolt 
he  considered  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  system  they  were  anxious  to  have 
abolished. 


Mr.  William  Smith,  in  a  forcible  and 
animated  speech,  traced  the  gradual  pro- 
gress that  had  been  made  towards  the 
glorious  crisis  they  now  anticipated.  He 
adverted  to  the  labours  of  Wilberforce, 
Clarkson,  and  others,  and  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  following  up  the  Herculean  labour 
they  had  so  auspiciously  begun. 

Daniel  0*Connell,  Esq.  appeared  next, 
amidst  strong  testimonials  of  applause,  and 
avowed  himself  a  foe  to  slavery  wherever  it 
existed,  and  argued  strongly  and  eloquently 
for  complete  and  immediate  abolition. 

The  kev.  John  Burnet  joined  in  the 
same  common  strain  of  powerful  aiguroent 
against  the  continuance  of  this  diabokcai 
evil.  In  a  peculiar  vein  of  humour,  be 
contended  that  the  planters  were  enemies 
to  slavery  in  the  abstract,  but  friendly  to 
the  continuance  of  its  practical  efiects.  He 
cared  little  about  slavery  in  the  abstract,  if 
he  could  see  it  abolished  in  reality,  and  to 
this  object  their  attention  must  be  unifonnly 
turned. 

William  Evans,  Esq.  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Baptist  Noel,  Mr.  Crampton,  the  solicitor- 
general  for  Ireland,  and  some  otherB,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  which  was  protracted 
until  a  late  hour ;  but  no  one,  we  believe, 
would  have  wished  that  any  part  had  beeo 
omitted. 

Society  for  Promoting  u  Due  Obmv- 
ance  of  the  LoriTs  Day. — On  Monday, 
May  14th,  the  friends  of  this  aasociation 
met  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  called  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilson,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, to  the  chair.  It  was  stated  in  the 
report,  that  on  the  17th  of  July  1831, 
which  was  the  Sabbath,  at  an  extensive  tea- 
garden  in  the  environs  of  the  metropdis, 
there  were  found  at  one  time,  about  four  in 
the  afternoon,  2700  men,  1500  women, 
and  200  children,  drinking  and  carousiBg, 
as  in  one  common  den.  The  whole  oom- 
ber  of  persons  who  had  visited  the  gardens 
during  that  day  was  estimated  at  eight 
thousand. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sims,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  Rev.  Haldine  Stewart,  Rev.  W. 
Robins,  J.  M.  Strachan,  Esq.  Sir  Augustas 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  Chambers,  Esq.  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  Esq.  Andrew  Pringle,  Esq. 
Josiah  Condor,  Esq.  the  Earl  of  Chichester, 
and  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  successively  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  tlie  object  of  which 
was,  to  use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the 
awful  profonation  of  the  Lord's  day. 

Home  Missionary  Society. — On  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  May  15th,  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  Exeter 
Hall ;  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.  was  called 
to  the  chair.    This  society  was  established 
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tend  and  support  viHage  preaching^ 
>therwise  to  assist  in  promoting  the 

of  God.  It  now  supported  sixty 
ly-fchoolsy  and  thirty  missionaries, 
ilso  assisted  twenty  pastors.  Of  the 
icial  effects  produced  by  this  society, 

instances  were  given,  but  we  have 
ar  time  nor  room  to  enter  into  any 
■ 

kith  arid  Foreign  Temperance  So* 
— The  anniversary  of  this  ginshop- 
iniated,  but  otherwise  praise-worthy 
ttion,  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on 
lay  22d  of  May,  when  the  chair  was 

by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
al  prelates,  with  other  distinguished 
dusds,  were  present,  and  the;  hall  was 

wiUi  a  highly  respectable  audience, 
g  whom  were  many  of  the  Society  of 
ds.  During  the  meeting  the  vice  of 
lenness,  and  its  attendant  miseries, 
depicted  in  colours  truly  awful.  The 
f  however,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
It,  was,  that  nothing  but  abstinence 

meet  the  evil.  Drunkenness  is  a 
n  that  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer 
fasting.  Already  the  efforts  of  the 
y  had  rescued  multitudes  from  this 
eating  vice ;  and  as  its  utility  became 
day  more  apparent,  its  converts  were 
urly  increasing  on  each  side  of  the 
tic. 

^fy  for  promoting  permanent  and 
ersal  Peace, — This  anniversary  was 
XI  Tuesday,  May  22nd,  in  the  Friend's 
ing  House,  Gracechurch-street,  Lon- 
Etobert  Marsden,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

among  several  sects,  this  humane 
y  found  able  advocates ;  and  those  who 
been  accustomed  to  the  delusions 
I  the  varnish  of  war  imposes  upon  the 
I  of  men,  would  be  terrified  on  be- 
]g  the  bloody  and  desolating  monster 
led  of  its  lettering  and  gilding. 
my  other  anniversaries  of  a  benevolent 
i,  have  been  held  in  the  metropolis 
g  this  season,  but  we  cannot  extend 
bservations  beyond  their  present  limits. 
NJH  be  a  source  of  less  regret,  as  de- 
acoounts  of  these  meetings  have  been 
ibed  in  two  excellent  newspapers. 
'  Christian  Advocate,''  now  united  with 
■  World,"  and  "  The  Patriot,"  which 
MOi  recently  established.  In  these 
s,  we  think  a  ftiithful  account  of  these 
ngis,  and  the  speeches  delivered,  may 
md.  To  them,  therefore,  we  acknow. 
our  obligations,  and  to  them  we  refer 
laders. 

i  have  only  to  add,  that  in  all  these 
ngs  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed, 

i^rit  of  genuiue  liberality  was  mani. 


fested  in  all  its  vigour,  and  that,  in  the  ag* 
gregate,  this  festival  of  benevolence  present^ 
to  the  world  a  noble  trophy  of  christian 

triumj^. 

« 

THE  ORIGIMAL  TESTATION  OF  HUlfAN 
PIETY  ;  OR,  THE  TEST  OF  PIETT  IW 
PARADISE. 

*'  And  the  Lord  God  took  tiio  man,  and  put  him 
into  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  dresa  it,  and  to  luep  it. 
And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  sajong, 
Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayest  fteely  eat. 
But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  Shalt  not  eat  of  it ;  for  in  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die," 

...^        Gen.  ii.  15— ir. 

Such,  we  are  informed,  by  divine  autho- 
rity, was  the  wise  and  gracious  provision 
which  the  Deity  had  made  to  preserve 
mankind  in  the  secure  possession  of  the 
innocence  and  happiness  in  which  they 
had  been  originally  created,  and  such  was 
the  original  test  of  tlieir  piety  to  God. 
The  history  of  that  important  affair,  as 
recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  has  indeed 
been  matter  of  raillery  by  unbelievers, 
although  their  impious  raillery  would 
clearly  betoken  their  ignorance  both  of  the 
nature  of  piety,  and  the  nature  of  human 
innocence;  for,  upon  a  careful  and  im- 
partial review  of  the  sacred  history,  it  will 
fully  app^,  that  tlie  provision  which  the 
Almighty  had  made  for  the  preservation  of 
our  primitive  innocence  and  happiness, 
was  every  way  worthy  of  its  wise  and  gra- 
cious Author,  and  was  every  way  adapted 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
divinely  designed. 

It  has  appeared  very  strange  to  men  of 
sceptical  minds,  that  the  only  verbal  law 
which  was  given  to  our  parents  in  para- 
dise, should  have  consisted  in  a  rigid  pro- 
hibition on  their  animal  indulgences,  and 
more  especially  in  an  arbitrary  prohibition  of 
the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree.  But  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  the  appetites  and  passions 
of  our  nature  must  have  supplied  our  first 
parents  with  a  sufficient  excitement  to  all 
the  active  duties  of  human  life ;  and  thai 
the  law  of  moral  obligation  which  had  been 
written  on  their  consciences,  together  with 
the  native  inspirations  of  the  eternal  Spirit 
in  all  their  rational  and  moral  faculties, 
must  have  contained  an  intuitive  restraint 
on  every  criminal  indulgence.  Hence,  the 
prohibition  on  the  int^icted  tree  would 
of  itself  imply  the  fact  of  their  moral  pro- 
bation, and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state; 
and  the  terrible  alternative  of  death,  and 
everlasting  Ufe,  would  imply  the  momentoas 
doctrine  of  an  everlasting  retribution. 

Tlie  condition  upon  which  oar  original 
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parents  held  the  native  blessings  of  their 
primitive  innocence  and  happiness,  must 
have  indicated  to  the  clear  and  upright 
minds  of  Adam  and  his  wife,  that  they  were 
actually  on  trial  for  an  everlasting  state; 
and  their  condition  must  have  supplied 
ihevc^  with  the  joyful  hope  of  an  everlasting 
life :  for  if  they  had  maintained  their  pri- 
mitive innocence  to  the  end  of  their  pro- 
bation, they  must  have  happily  secured  the 
possession  of  a  glorious  and  everlasting 
retribution ;  because  these  things  [were  all 
involved  in  their  primitive  <X)ndition,  and 
in  the  primitive  testation  of  their  piety  to 
God.  A  perpetual  probation  is  of  itself  a 
contradiction :  and,  therefore,  if  they  were 
really  on  trial  in  their  original  condition, 
a  state  or  retribution  must  have  been  before 
them  ;  and  since  their  exemption  from  the 
evils  of  mortality  had  been  suspended  on 
the  maintenance  of  their  primitive  inno- 
cence andj  integrity,  their  fidelity  to  the  end 
of  the  term  of  their  probation,  must  ,have 
secured  to  them  the  ultimate  possession  of 
eternal  life.  And  a  state  of  absolute  secu- 
rity, an  everlasting  exemption  from  all 
temption  to  evil,  is  equally  the  object  of 
our  religious  faith,  and  of  all  our  native 
hopes,  and  most  ardent  desires. 

It  has  appeared  exceedingly  strange  to 
some  persons,  that  our  primitive  ancestors 
should  not  have  been  formally  and  verbally 
warned  against  all  the  different  crimes  into 
:which  human  beings  have  subsequently 
fallen,  and  that  the  only  verbal  law  which 
was  given  to  Adam  in  paradise  was,  a  rigid 
•prohibition  on  the  produce  of  a  single  tree. 
But  such  persons  do  not  seem  to  recollect^ 
that  it  would  not  have  been  consistent  with 
the  character  of  God,  as  the  wise  and  righ- 
teous governor  of  the  world,  to  have  actu- 
ally described,  or  formally  anticipated,  all 
the  guilty  practices  which  have  subsequently 
disgraced  the  conduct  of  mankind,  because 
it  would  have  supplied  them  with  additional 
temptation,  by  instructing  them  in  the  prac- 
tice of  criminal  things^  and  it  would  have 
strengthened  the  adverse  agency  of  the 
great  enemy  of  our  souls.  Hence  it  is,  that 
■the  holy  scriptures  have  never  once  sup- 
plied mankind  with  occasions  to  any  cri- 
minal desires,  by  describing  sins  before 
their  actual  commission  by  mankind.  And 
in  this  matter,  therefore,  the  fact,  will  fully 
bear  out  the  argument  of  the  case — that  we 
have  no  example  in  which  the  sacred 
writers  have  anticipated  unexisting  crimes. 
-  As  ]to  the  testation  of  the  human  character, 
by  prohibitions  laid  upon  the  fruit  of  the 
forbidden  tree;  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  fruit  was  forbidden  on  account  of  any 
iioxious  qualities  which  it  contained,  or  be- 


cause it  would  be  injaiious  to  the  human 
constitution,  or  because  the  eating  of  it 
would  be  a  moral  crime,  but  the  prohibition 
was  intended  as  a  test  of  human  piety,  and 
to  remind  mankind  of  their  probation  for  a 
future  state,  and  to  give  additional  security 
against  all  criminal  indulgences.  Hence^ 
the  evil  of  transgressing  that  particular  com- 
mand, was  but  the  sad  forerunner  of  all 
criminal  indulgence,  and  of  all  the  guilt 
and  of  all  the  misery  of  fallen  men. 

Piety  to  God,  in  a  probationary  state, 
must  of  necessity  imply,  an  uniform  sub- 
mission of  our  appetites  and  passions  to 
divine  authority,  and  it  must  recognize  tbe 
generous  solicitude  of  our  heavenly  I^er 
for  our  everlasting  welfare.  It  recognizes  also 
that  important  fact,  that  the  will  of  God  is 
really  the  rule  of  human  happiness;  and 
also  that  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  our 
appetites  and  passions  is  incompatible  with 
piety,  and  with  the  noblest  purposes  of  our 
existence. 

Indeed,  the  probation  of  creatures,  living 
in  an  elemental  state,  and  subject  to  the- 
laws  of  organized  existence,  must  mainly 
and  of  necessity  consist  in  the  temperate 
indulgence  of  their  appetites  and  passions ; 
and  in  bringing  their  desires  into  an  uni- 
form agreement  with  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty, as  the  natural  ^and  everlasting  role 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  good  and  evil. 
And  as  the  law  of  moral  obligation  was 
already  written  in  their  hearts,  all  verbal 
laws  must  needs  be  positive,  and  consist  of 
arbitrary  prohibitions  on  tbe  otherwise  legi- 
timate indulgence  of  their  animal  desires. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  perceive,  how 
well  adapted  this  probation  was,  to  test  the 
piety  of  Adam  and  his  wife.  Because  a 
paramount  regard  for  the  divine  authority 
would  have  certainly  restrained  them  from 
touching  the  forbidden  tree,  and  their  habi- 
tual forbearance  would  have  been  an 
effectual  security  against  every  criminal 
indulgence ;  because  it  would  have  given  s( 
constant  activity  and  an  invincible  energy 
to  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  their  hearts. 

A  positive  and  arbitrary  law,  could  never 
have  been  more  benevolent  in  its  form,  or 
more  liberal  in  its  purposes,  than  was  that 
arbitrary  prohibition  on  the  interdicted  tree. 
They  had  free  access  to  every  other  tree  in 
paradise ;  and  even  this  single '  prohibition 
was  an  act  of  goodness,  and  was  made  for 
purposes  far  more  important  than  their 
animal  indulgences,  even  for  their  proba- 
tionary good,  and  for  their  everlasting  wel- 
fare. At  a  small  expense  of  animal  for* 
bearance,  it  procured  for  them  advantages 
of  infinite  importance ;  it  embodied,  in  a 
manner,  all  .the  discipline  of  their  probation 
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m  one  single  prodibition,  and  encircled  J^-  ^*™'|i''"'  "^  ""mi  obi  iM*  m  iIi* 
Ihem  in  llieir  primeval  innocence,  aa  with  ii^  un'IEoiI  '".id"  "'">  "u"m','''i.*iiS^ 
a  cordon  of  celestial  fire.  "In  the  day  ■'''a™'wo™''iii™'Si"coBium  f™m'di^™T'*^^ 
that  thou  eateat  (hereof,  Ihou  shalt  surely  Kd-biirrdfroni'iDLiT,  ihiKurfiiMiiHirrDiiiiiKM- 
The  originid  teatalion  of  our  parents'  !Sr'iSi"icSl'ihi?'MKSlKiJ'.*™''mr'wi!tTlK 
piety  did  not  consist  in  their  abstinence  "^^''a^  "I^  a'*^'  "  '''°**  ■^"''  iiitmHim 
ftom  the  natural  indulgence  of  their  own  ftJ.tb.i'.iniiiafcT3I;^1;wwiS^u'Sr*''iK! 
appetites  and  passions,  nor  in  any  bodily  KSiI'IJoV.mIwT"'.  ik.'^irfJJM"^o'i«'J?" 
austerities,  as  (hough  their  mor^L  habitudes  ruqn»:  Ui<  giui  ptrnqii',  iiu  ciiL-dpe'u^iii '^ 
depended  only  on  organic  laws;  but  the  pro-  S™'irtV"mi»!°»nc"ni';  '.ho  ?iTO'iVIi."Bict"?l 
hibiiion  was  intended  as  a  test  and  euardof  "fi!  p«'°iiu«  i-ii-iooin»iiDi :  iiiipiiuqui  (bin;,  is;c.— 

human  piety,  and  as  a  means  of  bnngLnir         „ r   ,       ,i   i  ._   .    ,  .-  .r^   ^ 

.11  their  ap^ites  and  passions  into  a  due  »^J£L::i"7J^^^,J-TV:r^\^ 

wbordinalion   to  the  wfll  of  God,  and  to  j£i;£T.,"ii;,?.';;i"^''?a.':'iT.^1^a,^ 

keep  their  hearts  alive  to  their  probationary  'fceir  »"'■•.  wtn  wuUir,  i^»r™ilTij  in  mim: 

trust,  and  to  all  the  expectation  of  an  ever-  S.',V  fcV-S'S'.'Sa.li'.JrffilSlS  Kf  A?;Li?S-°Sti 

lasting  retribution  of  security  and  joy.  SK"£I?lmJ^U?itd'  "ibTgu"!?  ™(SS  SiSE 

March  15,  1832.  ^^tl^ri^\^Z.}^J'!iZ^:^  ±*.}^i"^.>l' 
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■»iMwor«rMbb^  l«v«  iBlDihrS'"«ud  Mu'r       "'i"'^„j'J,'^j/''"'^''JH'£i'"  °''%?°TJ*"*  **^ 


be  °d*  ^^^<!  HecHd  Sx^f  c 


r , ,      whtch  moT.il  ^  10  Wbt.r.   Tbrtr  iHiiia  fnn 

jiidib*lnlwUlb«aiuib«s.  «••  u  uUisHniblb*  ip  nnmr ■HRawi  IMr 

nr,  iw:  HOniul  >  Ina  nam,  ud  lbs  1«<  vli»-(Dnk  hK  sqiiHiiriH ;  loulhr  inonat  at 

i.«hUaUiiltoarUi<rillsr«iiinaniula  llHir^ilaa.  lod  ill  ■nsiur  rfariiMH,  Din  dlH*' 

B*  addliic  ■  tutli  or  lb*  leid  u  ibi  Tirtd.  ■■  II  wu*  br  KtiAui.  >  nr  Of  l<(ki  ■  bualat 

I  bicaBM  iid.  OF  by  ■ddlorr  %  liitli  of  Uinrti  IIHta,  (hoj  bBiigHl  towirili  li,  •■I  UTtnl 

.,  .....    ._  ...  __s     ■.   .ii  1 -■  ■'-~^mli  of  llitom.   Alibmtb  Iba poH bu DDl 

J  an  of  Ibis  loeldont  la  dHortpUon,  tka 

nolbu  ■nrish  bl>  nnusbiilul  luu.  ind 
bE>  knowMco  of  tarrlbl*  IMInn ;  itf  ilt^ 


ponloB  of  tdU  (Hot,  wban  oold,  be  pui  on  >  pitoa 
of  BrBSi  mitr,  uid  Ui  war  luld  oiir  ■  llubnd 


blWua    bDODDOmOdftllBg 


T    .orforf ,  oftrtd^ijloubloiiTi^^fSr^l  ^onf^o^f  fflSnitSa  In  liloM?|l?S  Ity'lo"*  ml)u>UT"<niS' 

4'-?™''-oSd™«'iW  lE.iJ'Sw.ili™  ^1  bol-'oSSSiyihi.  mrbfub>>  UpiSr,"«3 

srt  «ns<>d  ID  »o). guilty  m.lwr,  ud  I»r«d  S."™""  "''"'ifT  v   °  l""  ■'[.™<'  "l  "°L"*'«?i 

in-OTl^K.^,  (ShWi  l,l„^-i(n«,>,  ^7,Vd"™"n^  5?t^  " ™  lb™«  "T^S 

■»<.>.  7V«.-Thl.  BTOt«iai«  iraollb.  b>..;>D  Kl"r^™!' tod""  h J'™  ™'iild.  S  K?^°.' S?";'!!/ 

1,1  frowi  DJMo  on*  nda  of;  root,  otirly  por-  ^m,    ,|i  u^   aDIIinalulle  npluro   of  ■  (bnd  Innir. 

'o  ((iH"fIoI^I  h^iid  u'mM    b  iJlSl  h°?  '*'"  ''''"  ■'•f""*™'"  dlilmpir,  oiHing  ftom  Ik* 

jf  tu  raju  dwrad,  itngolYly  tmphiijud,  pMnmrl  lo  btr  fa»our ;  ud  wbia  obt  tppHred  dl»-* 

tTH  ilwn  [bo  BO  Ibtrn  tatt 

botnc  luKnrud  by  mntuindi 


botac  luKnrud  6y  niiiUUnd«>f 

S'5 


.      ,     ,.    ,,  ..'."IT"      Wo  Bud . 

nrlr  ■  hnsdr^dhol  In  eompHi.  (od  dlvliy  Tourins  In  inuadsco  noi  Djir  lo  bar  IkTouti  ud, 

n.  ™.  rid.    ibo  imimdln.  btncbn^n  fc,J Sil"omnoB.i>ilS,  '(Siii°!rh.cb^.'5ottBirni>a 

,1  of  fatW  h«!.  wbljb,   bbrin,  sot  lud  wlU>   dlffleoltf  Kooy.rtd,   «u  brosibt  Uir 

iniupd,  liu  giT.n  Mnh  to  ■  rooDC  uio  duiialr  with  wbfob  .b.  hid  ioipicid  btu.    Ewi 

..  nr  ni,.,.  in«.  iir.r~,.  .«nM.    n.  .  i,,^-  on  on,  DCMJiOd,  ftU.O  nod.r  li.r  dilplBb 

(•Kb.  b.irioi^ 


■«nial  brftuchH    ibovo,  wblab,    ihcnsb  diaiLlov 

Uioy  rtoob  ibonoi'Dd.'bnd  idd  ibolr  tulle  oolnmni  ihui  lu.atlani  id  bii  nolldeil  ri 

to 'ifai  plUunTibidi.'   TbiBiIivuhiTiilndlilsn,  („„  Tod  noaiVed  DD  bnwfii  from  ... 

ffidjSofflrS.°ai^^™°  (■""'""""  Ib.HBHMfWOtrTHIlMlywMOOplild.  \ 

Euuniffl^--TbtMAiTUm,  Ikil  Innid  EltolMlirfoai.d  hJw!riioair''iio''Hwr 

and  ■oUDOi  dwuir  of  too  uponutlono  ud  ibaM  peclhl  itdid  tbun  uw  moii  Dnhmltwl 

-'^''oKoiniii  charobpbUdODlpoOBdBboobof  anrly  lod,  if  Ihey  prov.d  rBrraclDrv.  Iba   nt 

hdndnd  pftgH  onlnit  Ibi    ponnaofl  of  ecal*.  to  lU  Ib^  nirr  or  pjiuioa,  and  loMvd  r 

let.     Jto  Ipeiki  of  lho*6  of  Ibo  liymio,  Ihi  qio  idmbrloui  ppLLbdU.— /^'.  Ijtrdntf'i  C'uJm 
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Bd  aUHUn^'ni  vuiliHi  or  b»ii  otllHtlnf 

Aata  u3  AIH»  hm  Ihw  tmcIwJ  An 

pfWDI  :    w   Ui4l  dm*  HUH  tllB«llto4l   ffUn«n  !■  Thii  .Sioner  ImpJeble 

Iha  Lttsnrr  bBrrmc-haBi*  ^gqghL  to  Paril  ■  BBDbar  JofaD  BuiUrd. 

of  nrj  TiluaMi   AmUu  uuuarlH,  nil  pn-  Anci-Sliiery  SKith-.    Kat.  OS.  9T' 

Hmd  inil  liballad.  wllk  UIH>  of  hilh  ImBsrt  ud  Tbi  Xilun  or  IhB    [nlticDorie  bel-MEn   tbl   Si 

■snndlui  rim*.    Tb>  niUHMn  wvthti  ts  lia  Kiu  and  Uu  Bgdy,  from  Ilia   WriuuK>  of  Kouaul  Si 


tbli  iDi^rcumeDI  Ihinln;  Ugb  prlcH 
ud  flIvtD,  toA  binir  «u  ta*  wbo  could 


mlly  sndaruoDil  Ibi  Anbic  lui(ii>i«,  [t  appatnd  'II"  GavKl  Uaowg  WIDhh,  or  Iho  Cbculiu  RbN- 

/jurmii  •«J  /iu'/i  -J  bs  •err  Kuriciiicji  al  Aii-  '»"oni  sn   'Hndlogical.lJMiirT.  Moral,  aad  Cwiti* 

tbiu  i^i  naioian     Al^ndir  lourud  lb*  »nn  ol  Tbt  Put  ud   PiMml  Suia  uT  Iba  Te*  Tndi  if 

KTwiiT  -Sd  o.io  V  rapS.  nut  or.™ll"  rSa*  E«»taiHt,  ud  of  Uit  CoBllnnM  of  EbnqM  ud  Aw 

Tolaac*   wb«  Om  ariiuicmlc-laDkiiiv  HUJMHimiiii  '^■i  oEO.    Br  H.  HDnlfovan  Utniq- 

SSSJtoi'.  "iMd^SEiiS"    SJf" tiw  "aelr  vu  allhS  o?  SJinSll?  a'afa?^  ■  ^  St,''  ''  ^'°°"' 

j«^UT«ly__.lW8  u   toa^^d(«iDclioai|^gt  ™.b,  F«.1i  A  Nai  EdS,  "    JtoSlTiiaSi  ..'Ui  IbE  Msra- 

|[aaia«.°^ba   lt%  ^f 'llairrac^'ioal   pubUaW,    u  n!  flT"""    ~"^  "^'    '"'"■■''    '"'                       '' 

DlnluiUM     wiib    Ibro    »"""•, of    f',' .""i'S"'  An  l>«r  on  IBe  Minuirj  or  IJwaJ  «  t«T  1 

R"'-  ~i''^»'T°  ''?^''Si;'."^S'!'„S°»?'fi.°?i.'™?°i  "  A    l'«  amlia    o'°  iK^ortaSnlti    Bim,  '  Fm 
Obaornllooa  ftmndad  on  Salsel  PHawaa  of  Strif- 

tb.Ai...,.™'!,"'.'™'?;,,  Brt  c„«..  'sISsE-'Ssld**"?;"'! 

^^'l'   }  K't-  J.           -r^    „,t,      „          . ,-     ,     ,  HiUoij  of  IhalT  OnlTo  Md  PrSUaV^d^'llwir 

Bicbard  of  Yori:  J  or,  Tbe  WhllB  Rota  of  Englaml.  Applloalton  In  Cilil  and  Mllharr  PariKias  ;  4I10,  ill 

Unaoff^aolMiuioninM.    Bt  J    Caraa   E«.  Wlrti  ud  Inm  K.«,  and  Rul««  and  Tablaforfin- 

of  ll«  Silul  LibcMj.                       I,  ^         _,            ,  llla.lrmltd  (r  Lllbojtupbic   Fliiei   and  Wood^oli. 

^"i  Y^iiS'""?'  """toiog  1*5  Eopayingi.  ila-  Bjr  Cbirln  guitan  Drawt/, 

■uiIt  bilf-baund.  DiTon  aud  Coinwell  tJlumUd  1  Tbo  DiTallanal  hta,TE    ud   Suranusul  Uadill' 

ftom  Original    tlrairinga  b».  Tboioai   Allom.     Wilh  Dou  of  l)r,  Pblliii  l>oddridB>. 

IliKoncal     and     ropoffraiihicu    U«KrliJdoqa   bx  J.  A  Waebly   MuceLiar 


ad;     froin     Orl«ina{       ti»  bl< 


tlof  A0II4UIU0  LtlfWarF,  b] 


Sbius,    By  JrfinM^riloo.  dSI                    °°''  Ho'm"i"''£S™"'' °' **"'     ^^ '''•''"  *"■"" 

tht  a«l>ord  oft^Bllylnalriuillaii  Id  Ibo  Siilrllnal  The  Cbrlallan  Warftm     llInHnUd      Br  lh>  »■■ 

DDOtrlnaa  of  the  llolr  Soriptura.  Robart  Vaaeban    tlv     Ona  Vol   Hrn  ' 

IdHDOlrtoftM  oofatirtlad  Eoffne  Anin.  vhn  VHl  I'ba   IlannoDT   of   ttfllgtoao 'Trnlh  and    Hfl«° 

TSrt™o*A««M'D'f"llV™'°'MdoSMp'MlSi'  h'"^  H™™^il'''   »  *™"  of  Eaaaji.    Bj  Ji" 

^;p''iaS8«io''L'idon"''H?;iM'?[^la![,'^"ni!*°'L'  „l'^'fo"'"',fi"    *"k   Cb!lJ^'     By   BkW 

'liyldoo  00  Rmu.  &0..  N.w  EdlU™.  wlib  coo-  noU^  Jf  MlS'^of'^b!?CoouSjSfar"i^'''B?'5.'K<' 

aldankl*  uddMinu.  T.  Milnat,  A.M.                     i~>.>— .    w  — 

LOHDaN:    PRIKTCP  AT  THE  CASTON  rKBSS,   BT  D.  ri»HEB,  SON,  JHD  CO- 
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EMOIR  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  VISCOUNT  MELBOURNE,  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE  FOR  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

(With  a  Portrait.) 

*  cannot  be  xlenied  that  times  and  seasons  frequently  occur  in  the  history 
'  individuals,  for  the  exercise  of  talents,  which,  under  less  favourable  cir- 
imstances,  would. either  have  slumbered  like  latent  fire,  or  ^'wasted  their 
^eetness  in  the  desert  air."  That  many  such  characters  may  be  found  in 
ery  community, [common  observation  on  the  faculties  of  man,  will  scarcely 
^rmit  us  to  entertain  a  moment's  doi}bt.  Hence,  in  all  such  cases,  can- 
mr  and  civility  induce  us  to  give  them  credit  for  mental  energies  which 
ey  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying,  and  to.  view  them  on  the  list  of 
serve,  ready  at  the  call  of  their  country,  to  fill  up,  in  the  ranks  of  life, 
ose  vacancies  ^Krhich  death  and  the  vicissitudes' of  time  occasion. 
In  our  estimates^  thus  founded  upon  analogical  calculation,  it  is  very 
mous  that  sanguine  expectation  may  sometimes  be  deceived  ;  but  when 
lents  are  brought  to  the  test  of  exercise  on  the  bench,  in  the  senate,  or  at 
e  bar,  theory  gives  place  to  fact,  and  the  powers  of  intellect  appear 
ifore  us  in  all  their  native  and  acqtiii^ed  greatness.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
;ht  that  Lord  Melbourne  now  appears  before  us. 

The  present  nobleman,  William  Lamb,  Viscount  Melbourne,  Baron  of 
ilmore  in  the  county  of  Cavan;  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland ;  and  Baron 
.^Ibourne  of  Melbourne  in  the  county  of  Derby,  in  the  peerage  of  the 
nited  Kingdom,  and  a  baronet,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  March,  1779,  and 
<«eeded  his  father.  Sir  Peniston  Lamb,  first  Viscount  Melbourne,  on  the 
indof  July,  1828. 

The  family  of  Lamb  was  first  exalted  to  the  peerage  in  1770,  when  Sir 
eniston,  who  had  represented  the  borough  of  Malmsbury  in  parliament, 
iving  been  appointed  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  his  late  Majesty, 
eorge  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Lord 
[elboume,  Baron  of  Kilmore,  on  the  8th  of  June.  In  1801,  he  became 
I  Irish  Viscount,  and  in  1815,  a  Baron  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  Baron 
[elboume,  of  Melbourne,  in  the  county  of  Derby;  an  estate  inherited 
om  his  mother  Charlotte  Coke,  daughter,  and  eventually  heiress,  of  the 
ight  Hon.  Thomas  Coke,  Teller  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Vice-chamberlain 
►  Queen  Ann.  The  wife  of  his  lordship  was  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter 
^  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  baronet  of  Halnaby  in  the  county  of  York.  This 
dy  was  the  mother  of  William,  the  present  peer ;  of  Sir  James  Frederick, 
Unister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Madrid ;  of  the  Hon.  George  Lamb, 
ember  of  Parliament  for  Dungarvon,  and  Under-secretary  of  Stata  fot  \3cv^ 
ome  Department;  and  of  the  Countess  Cowper, 
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William,  the  present  Viscount,  who,  as  already  stated,  was  born  March 
15th,  1779,  received  his  early  education  at  Eton,  whence,  after  some  years, 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  at  both  of  these  seminaries,  his  attainments 
were  such  as  to  evince  early  presages  of  that  greatness  which  future  years 
have  not  disappointed.  In  180.5,  his  lordship,  then  Mr.  Lamb,  married 
Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby,  only  daughter  of  Frederick,  third  Earl  of  Bes- 
borough.  By  this  lady  he  has  a  son,  George  Augustus  Frederick,  bora 
August  1 1th,  1807,  to  whom  his  late  Majesty  George  IV.  stood  sponsor. 

Having  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  Mr.  Lamb  speedily  displayed 
considerable  mental  powers,  as  a  constitutional  advocate ;  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  public  career,  having  attached  himself  to  the  Whig  party,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  several  important  questions 
which  involved  the  principles  he  had  deliberately  espoused.  On  these 
occasions  his  speeches  were  distinguished  by  fluency  and  gracefulness, 
which  always  commanded  attention,  and  by  their  peculiar  adaptation  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  them  delivered. 

Prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  Mr.  Lamb  filled  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  during  a  period  of  two  years.  In  this  school  he 
acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  public  business,  and 
prepared  himself  for  that  still  more  exalted  station  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  which  he  now  has  the  honour  to  sustain. 

Uniformly  maintaining  with  firmness  and  integrity  his  character  for 
superior  ability,  and  his  attachment  to  political  freedom,  when  his  friends 
came  into  office.  Lord  Melbourne  was  chosen  to  fill  the  high  and  respon- 
sible office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  This  is  at  all 
thnes  an  important  post,  but  in  few  instances  has  it  ever  been  more  so  than 
since  it  has  been  held  by  him.  Aware  of  this  circumstance,  his  sentiments 
on  passing  events  and  public  measures  are  in  general  delivered  with  much 
caution  ;  and  being  in  tone  and  emphasis  less  ardent  and  sanguine  than 
many  of  his  colleagues,  some  fiery  zealots  in  the  cause  of  reform  have  not 
hesitated  to  brand  him  with  indifference  in  the  great  national  conflict. 
His  speeches,  however,  which  have  been  preserved,  most  triumphantly 
repel  these  high-temperature  insinuations,  and  exhibit  his  lord^ip  as  a 
genuine  friend  to  the  canse  he  espoused,  and  every  way  entitled  to  that 
public  confidence  which  has  been  placed  in  his  integrity. 

When  the  first  reform  bill  came  under  discussion  in  the  upper  house, 
October  3d,  1831,  Lord  Melbourne  rose  to  defend  the  measure,  in  answer 
to  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  who,  in  a  long  and  able  speech,  had  inveighed 
against  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  bill,  which  he  contended  would 
strengthen,  though  it  would  not  satisfy,  the  radical  party.  The  arguments 
of  the  noble  earl,  he  said,  were  founded  on  these  two  grounds — first,  that 
the  clamour  out  of  doors  had  been  produced  within  the  walls  of  parliament; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  was  temporary,  and,  though  momentarily  strong, 
would,  if  resisted,  fall  back,  and  be  heard  no  more.  Suppose  he  admitted 
the  first,  it  w^s  incidental  to  a  popular  assembly.  Blots  upon  our  consti- 
tution were  seized  hold  of  by  eloquent  men,  and  made  the  most  of  in  their 
speeches ;  but  this  was  the  case  at  all  times,  and  belonged  to  the  very 
nature  of  a  representative  assembly.  As  to  what  the  noble  earl  said  about 
the  excitement  being  temporary,  and  the  advantage  of  delay,  it  were  well 
if  the  excitement  had  been  produced  at  this  moment ;  but  when  it  was 
seen  that  year  after  year,  and  on  every  occasion  of  public  distress,  the 
people  raised  the  cry  for  an  alteration  in  the  representation,  what  conclu- 
•ion  could  be  formed,  but  that  there  resided  in  the  heart  of  the  country  a 
deeply-rooted  sense  of  injustice  on  this  subject — a  feeling  that  there  was 
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something  usurped  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  that  those  usurped 
rights  ought  to  be  restored  ?  And  he  conjured  their  lordships  not  to  be 
insensible  to  the  danger  they  were  in,  if  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  con> 
sidered  as  parties  to  the  continuance  of  that  injustice. 

Lord  Melbourne  put  it  to  the  house,  whether  they  were  prepared  to  reject 
a  measure  which  had  been  so  amply  and  deliberately  considered  by  the 
Commons  ;  and  if  so,  whether  they  had  contemplated  the  consequences  of 
their  rejection  ?  Would  they  get  rid,  by  a  negative  vote,  of  a  measure  of 
this  importance,  upon  a  promise  of,  he  knew  not  what,  that  some  other  mea- 
sure might  probably  be  brought  forward  hereafter  ?  Their  lordships  would 
well  and  fairly  consider  the  step  proposed  to  them,  and  he  implored  them  to 
pause  before  they  disappointed  the  wishes  of  so  great  a  body  of  people. 

In  reply  to  an  argument  often  urged — namely,  the  difficulty  which  might 
in  certain  cases  occur  under  the  new  system,  of  finding  seats  for  official 
persons ;  he  said,  this  might,  if  necessary,  be  the  subject  of  another  enact- 
ment. There  was  nothing  either  in  the  present  or  contemplated  system,  if 
such  a  difficulty  occurred,  to  forbid  the  application  of  an  adequate  remedy. 
He  concluded  by  warning  their  lordships,  above  all  things,  not  to  imagine 
that  by  delaying  they  could  gain  any  diing  but  an  increase  of  force  in  the 
popular  demands.  When  the  Roman  consul  pressed  the  march  of  the  army 
against  the  great  Cathaginian  general  before  he  could  join  his  other  forces, 
and  thereby,  perhaps,  change  the  destiny  of  the  world,  he  addressed  advice 
to  the  senate,  which  he  would  presume  to  repeat  to  their  lordships  : — '^Above 
all  things,  do  not  procrastinate ;  do  not  make  that  measure,  which  is  safe  if 
adopted  immediately,  dangerous  by  delay.'' 

The  second  reading  of  the  second  reform  bill  came  forward  on  Monday, 
April  9th,  1832,  on  which  occasion  Lord  EUenborough  made  a  grand 
flourish,  and  afterwards  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  that  day  six  months. 

Lord  Melbourne  rose,  and  said,  that  he  felt  extreme  unwillingness  to  address 
their  lordships  at  that  period  of  the  night,  being  perfectly  aware  of  his  inca- 
pability to  offer  any  new  arguments  on  the  question.  He  differed  from  the 
statement  of  the  noble  baron  who  had  just  concluded,  that  the  present 
question  was  not  a  question  of  general  reform  ;  for  he  considered  that  their 
lordships  would,  by  their  vote  on  the  present  bill,  decide  whether  they  would 
agree  to  entertain  the  general  subject  of  reform,  or  whether  they  were 
determined  to  negative  the  principle  of  all  reform.  The  speech  of  the 
noUe  baron  who  had  just  sat  down  was  completely  and  entirely  a  speech 
•gainst  any  reform  whatever.  All  the  facts  which  the  noble  baron  bad 
slated  with  respect  to  nomination  boroughs,  and  all  the  arguments  which  the 
aoble  lord  drew  from  those  facts,  if  admitted,  went  to  this  extent—  that  the 
whole  of  those  boroughs  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  that  no  change  or 
alteration  whatever  should  take  place.  The  arguments  employed  by  the 
aoble  lord,  went  against  the  whole  question  of  reform ;  and  those  who 
were  prepared  to  maintain  things  as  they  were,  would  do  well  to  stand 
ipon  those  arguments,  and  vote  with  the  noble  lord.  But  those  noble  lords 
iHio  thought  that  some  reform  was  necessary,  and  who,  upon  looking  at  the 
1^8  of  the  times,  believed  it  to  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  present 
system  of  representation,  would  require  no  reply  to  be  made  to  the  noble 
lord's  arguments ;  because  they  were  all  answered  by  the  great  and  over- 
whelming consideration  that  reform  there  must  be,  and  that  the  present 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  be  maintained. 

He  felt  that  he  could,  on  the  present  occasion,  do  very  little  more  than 
v^peat  those  observations  which  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  their 
lordships  when  the  former  bill  was  under  consideration.     He  begged  leave, 
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to  say,  that  in  giving  his  support  to  the  present  bill,  he  had  no  intention  to 
hi^ld  out  any  delusive  expectation  to  the  country^  that  the  condition  of  the 
general  body  of  the  people  would,  on  its  passing,  be  ameliorated.  He  sup- 
ported the  measure  strictly  because  he  believed  that  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  so  strong  on  the  subject,  and  public  opinion  so  disjoined  and 
separated  from  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
government  to  refuse  with  safety  to  place  the  representation  of  the  people 
on  a  broader  and  more  extended  basis.  The  vices  and  imperfections  of  the 
present  system  were  plain  and  prominent.  They  stood  upon  the  surface, 
and  struck  every  body's  view,  and  had  excited,  the  indignation  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  advantages  of  the  system,  and  he  did 
not  deny  that  it  possessed  many,  were  concealed  and  hidden  fVom  observa- 
tion, and  could  only  be  discovered  by  abstruse  reasoning.  When  he  saw 
that  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  things  was 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  he  felt  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
parliament  to  try  and  extend  the  basis  of  the  representation,  and  place  it 
on  a  foundation  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings,  and  more  suited  to  the 
understanding,  of  the  country.  When  the  noble  lord  told  him,  that  by  so 
doing  he  was  yielding  to  the  mob,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the  winds  and 
waves  of  democracy,  he  replied,  that  he  was  yielding  to  the  understandiug  of 
the  people.  To  that  alone  he  would  yield,  and  to  that,  it  was  one  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  popular  government  to  yield. 

The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  when  in  office,  on  the  subject  of  reform,  and  attributed 
the  breaking  up  of  his  administration  to  his  determination  not  to  bring  the 
question  under  the  consideration  of  parliament.  He  did  not  remember  that 
at  the  time  the  present  ministers  accepted  office,  and  declared  that  they 
would  propose  an  efficient  measure  of  reform,  any  other  person  but  the 
noble  duke  had  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  principle  upon  which 
the  government  was  determined  to  act.  The  principle  seemed  to  be  gene- 
rally acquiesced  in  ;  and  government  felt  themselves  bound  to  propose  their 
measure  as  soon  as  they  conveniently  could.  But  it  was  objected  that  the 
present  measure  went  too  far.  He  was  of  a  very  different  opinion;  and  he 
thought  that  when  the  legislature  determined  to  make  concessions,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  concession  should  be  full,  fair,  and  complete. 
It  was  impossible  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  less  extent  than  that  which  was  now 
before  the  house ;  and  if  those  persons  who  objected  to  it  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  trying  a  plan  of  moderate  reform,  they  would  find  themselves 
involved  in  much  greater  difficulties,  absurdities,  and  contradictions,  than 
those  of  which  they  accuse  the  authors  of  the  present  bill.  He  implored 
the  house  not  to  conceive  that  the  silence  which  at  present  prevailed  in  the 
country  was  the  silence  of  indifference.  He  admitted  that  the  bill  pro- 
posed great  changes ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  not  only  would  .the  advan- 
tages which  were  anticipated  from  it  be  produced,  but  there  would  also  arise 
on  every  side  collateral  blessings  and  unexpected  benefits,  which  would 
shew  the  genial  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  had  been  planted. 

Few  persons,  we  conceive,  can  peruse  Lord  Melbourne's  speeches,  of 
which  the  above  specimen  are  but  detached  fragments,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  he  was  not  languid  in  the  great  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Tempering  his  zeal  with  prudence,  offensive  epithets,  and  terms  of  violence, 
are  of  rare  occurrence  in  any  of  his  harangues.  With  calm  deliberation, 
he  always  kept  the  great  object  in  view,  and  having  seen  the  all-important 
question  brought  to  safe  anchorage,  he  now  enjoys,  with  his  veteran  col- 
hagues,  the  triumphs  of  liberty,  anA  t\ve  i^\^\x^\V&  o^  ^  ^x^teful  country. 
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on,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevout, 
len  it  glows,  its  heat  is  struck  to  heaven ; 
lan  hearts  her  golden  harps  are  strung; 
esTen's  orches^a  chants  Amen  to  man." 

Young— i^t^A^  4th. 


itemplate  the  soul  of  man  in  its 
state  with  feelings  similar  to  those 
tich  the  traveller  ponders  over  the 

of  a  magnificent  temple.  Ruin 
oess  have  spread  their  melancholy 

around;  yet  fragments  of  former 
ar  are  still  scattered  on  every  side, 
h  its  ancient  symmetry  may  be  dis- 
f  so  that  we  may  say  with  the  poet, 

lutiful  fabric !  even  in  decay 

d  desolation,  beauty  still  is  thine." 

liere  are  undoubtedly  many  noble 
(  yet  remaining  in  the  soul  of  man, 
h  its  divine  birth  and  sinless  origin 
tted.  Though  his  nature  at  present 
I  mournfully  depraved,  yet  various 
ons  manifest  themselves  amidst  his 
inclinations,  which  stamp  him  as  a 
iiat  was  once  the  image  of  God. 
ich  reflections  as  these,  we  may  be 
1  to  acknowledge  that  there  is 
f  in  man,  even  in  his  natural  and 
erate  state,  a  disposition  to  venerate 
reme  Being. 

rding  to  he  constitution  of  his 
lan  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  all 
ast  and  sublime ;  nay,  in  the  con- 
on  of  infinity,  his  mental  qualities 
orbed  in  astonishment  and  awe. 
r  vicious  he  himself  may  be,  there 
sons  when  virtue  will  command 
and  noble  generosity  melt  the 
best  feelings.  So  that  the  silence 
jde  will  often  impress  upon  the 
3ven  of  the  thoughtless,  such  ideas 
ah,  that,  overcome  with  his  majesty, 
iceive  at  a  glance  the  vanity  of  their 
.  Thus  the  untutored  savage,  that 
t  large  over  the  magnificent  tracts 
country,  receives,  from  a  frequent 
>lation  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
re's  scenery,  a  veneration  for  the 
pint,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  his 
vilized  fellow-creatures.  Such  per- 
cewise,  as  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
I  upon  the  benevolence  and  good- 
God,  are  constrained  to  confess 
I  mercies  of  the  Most  High  for 
d  the  aggravated  iniquity  and  rebel- 
nan. 

in  some  measure  accounts  for  the 
icendency  of  priests,  even  in  the 
)Iatrous  nations.  For  though  there 
rays  been  a  few  exceplioos,  yet  the 


great  mass  of  people  have  ever  professed 
a  veneration  for  their  Maker.  It  is  teme, 
that  the  numerous  heathen  rites  had  turned 
them  from  a  just  conception  of  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  yet, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  individual  that 
disbelieved  the  existence  of  God,  was  a  soli, 
tary  one.  A  certain  undefinable  awe  crept 
over  their  feelings,  as  they  gazed  upon  the 
mysterious  ceremonies  and  veiled  solem- 
nities  of  religion.  Their  temples  were 
placed  in  sacred  groves,  that,  with  impe- 
netrable shade,  cast  an  indistinct  gloom 
over  every  transaction,  and  served  to  aid 
the  production  of  that  sensation  of  the 
sublime,  which  operates  so  strongly  on  the 
devotional  capacities  of  man.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  principal  feeling 
which  priestcraft  excited,  was  terror  of  an 
offended  Deity.  The  kind  affections  of 
man  were  untouched,  and,  though  he  feared, 
he  scarcely  loved  his  God. 

It  was  left  for  the  Christian  religion  to 
develop  the  veiled  character  of  Jehovah  in 
such  a  manner,  that]  the  lustre  of  his  attri- 
butes  might  be  less  dangerous  to  the  over- 
whelmed sight  of  mortality;  that  fear  might 
be  softened  into  love,  that  man  might  be 
reconciled  to  his  Maker.  The  terror  that 
an  uninformed  judgment  would  feel  in  con- 
templating divine  justice  and  power  would 
in  some  measure  be  dispelled  by  the 
scheme  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament  dispensation,  where  - "  mercy 
and  truth  meet  together ;  righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  other.''  Difficult 
must  it  be,  when  the  mind  has  dwelt  on 
these  revelations,  to  refrain  from  giving  way 
to  feelings  of  penitence  and  gratitude ;  feel, 
ings  that  are  of  themselves  the  sincerest 
evidences  of  devotion  of  which  man  is 
capable.  Yet  it  is  not  tabe  supposed  that 
any  feelings,  however  wrought  upon,  while 
the  heart  remains  in  its  unregenerate  state, 
are  entirely  acceptable  to  God,  since  even 
these  are  mournfully  soiled  with  sinful 
motives  and  unhallowed  thoughts.  Accord- 
ing to  scripture,  it  is  the  intercession  of  the 
Spirit  alone  that  availeth  with  God,  for  the 
bosom  in  which  this  does  not  reign  is  still 
at  enmity  with  Grod. 

In  devotion  there  are  two  extremes  into 
which  man  is  prone  to  (all.  Tlie  first  leads 
him  to  mistake  the  fervour  of  animal  feel- 
ing, for  those  aspirations  which  nothing  but 
true  piety  can  inspire.  Hence,  seasons  of 
solemnity,  scenes  of  mournful  grandeur, 
the  rich  cadence  of  sacred  music,  the  irre- 
sistible appeal  of  eloquence,  when  enforc- 
ing divine  love  or  justice — above  all,  the 
painful  events  of  Providence — ^^fttA\siVe«s^ 
such  poweTfvx\  \ti\^T^ssvaift  wv.  ^'&. 
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that  he  is  often  deceived  as  to  the  stale  of 
his  heart.  He  imagines  that  nothing  but 
divine  grace  could  have  wrought  the  pow* 
erful  change  in  his  feelings  which  he  expe- 
liencesy  while  his  heart  may  still  remain 
the  same,  and  its  failings  may  gradually 
re-appear  as  the  impressions  subside. 
These  impressions,  it  is  true,  are  often,  per« 
haps  generally,  the  means  of  leading  the 
sinner  to  God,  because  they  serve  to  incline 
him  to  seek  after  salvation  with  deep  and 
heartfelt  sincerity ;  yet  they  are  as  often  no 
more  than  the  mere  evanescence  of  feeling, 
which  will  soon  subside,  and  leave  his  dis- 

{>ositions  entirely  unchanged.  And  as  fancy 
eads  her  deluded  votaries  through  her 


•<. 


airy  halls. 


With  moon-beams  paved  and  canopied  with  stars, 
And  tapestried  with  marvellous  energy," 

to  does  mental  excitement  in  religion  lead 
many  beyond  the  regions  of  experience 
and  truth. 

But  there  is  another  extreme  to  which 
some  are  liable ;  and  that  is,  to  divest  de^ 
votion  of  the  warmth  of  feeling,  and  the 
fervour  of  passion.  Observing  the  errors  of 
enthusiasm,  they  place  the  whole  of  religion 
in  cold  mental  speculations  and  dull  for- 
mality. But  let  us  mark  the  scriptural 
graces  of  the  Christian  character.  Faith,  it 
is  true,  is  an  operation  of  the  mind,  yet  it 
is  likewise  a  firm  and  lively  persuasion  of 
the  heart ;  so  lively,  that  it  clears  the  film 
of  depravity  from  the  exercises  of  reason, 
overcomes  the  solicitations  of  sin,  and 
induces  a  love  towards  that  to  which  it  was 
formerly  most  repugnant.  Then  springs 
hope  in  his  bosom,  which,  piercing  into 
futurity,  realizes  all  that  the  imagination 
can  conceive  of,  when  expatiating  through 
the  regions  of  happiness  and  love;  and 
this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  feeling  far 
beyond  the  frigidity  of  mental  speculation. 

Finally  arises  love,  the  breathing  energy 
of  the  Christian's  character,  that  which 
gives  life  to  the  most  exquisite  sculpture. 
A  grace  like  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  so 
fiir  from  rising  on  the  basis  of  rational  dis- 
quisition^  is  the  grand  master-passion  of 
the  human  breast,  ruling  it  in  all  its  actions, 
words,  and  thoughts.  Perfectly  distinct 
from  vague  and  mysterious  feelings,  that 
bave  their  source  unknown  to  the  possessor, 
it  is  founded  on  a  due  perception  of  the 
excellence  of  God,  united  to  a  grateful 
sense  of  his  goodness.  If  these  are,  then, 
the  distinguishing  features  of  a  Christian, 
it  is  certain  that  they  must  display  some- 
thing of  their  character  in  his  devotion. 

Sterling  devotion,  it  is  true,  can   rise 
upon  DO  /buodation  but  the  sober  exercise 
of  reason,  yet   how  faintly  w>ou\d  be  '\\a 


effects,  if  it  had  no  other  auxiliary !    Sia 
and  evil  passions  are  of  such  a  nature,  that 
unaided    it  could    ne\'er    be  a  sufficient 
opponent  to  them,  in  the  frail  and  guilty 
bosom  of  man.      On  the  other  hand,  i 
devotion  sprang  only  from  supernatural  in- 
fluences and  unaccountable  excitements,  it 
could  never  be  depended  upon.     It  there- 
fore, properly  consists  in  a  union  of  this 
mental  faculties  with  the  lively  feelings  of 
the  heart, — an   harmonious  union,  which 
constitutes  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  dii^ 
plays  the  wisdom  of  God.     When  devo* 
tion,  assuming  this  character,   tunes  her 
seraph  strains,  the  notes  are  resounded  with 
all  their  beauty  in  the  heavenly  world,  and 

"  The  bower  of  interwoven  li|^t 
Seems  at  the  sound  to  grow  moare  bright," 

These  observations  receive  some  testi- 
mony of  their  truth  from  a  contemplation 
of  the  different  modes  of  worship  among 
Christians.  Such  a  regular  gradatioo  is 
there  in  the  forms  of  the  different  religious 
denominations,  that  a  character  can  scareely 
be  conceived  of,  which  is  not  by  nature  or 
education  adapted  to  receive  one  of  its  ex- 
isting modes.  Those  who  place  the  chief 
part  of  religion  in  warm  feelings  and  a 
lively  imagination,  prefer  those  forms  and 
ceremonies  which,  m>m  their  pageant,  are 
most  imposing.  The  cold  and  phlegmatic, 
on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to  abstract  from 
religion  all  that  nature  bestows  as  auxiliaries 
in  its  favour. 

That  man  acts  the  wisest  part,  who  in 
his  devotion  dispels  the  deluding  mists  of 
enthusiasm,  and  cultivates  the  nobler  exer- 
cise of  reason  ;  who,  notwithstanding,  does 
not  disdain  the  assistance  his  Maker  has 
given  him,  in  inducing  a  suitable  solemnity 
of  feeling  when  coming  into  his  presence. 

These  remarks  might  furnish  a  theme  of 
speculation  on  the  peculiar  adaption  of 
different  individual  temperaments  to  the 
different  denominations  of  Christians;  for 
it  seems  that  the  disposition  of  a  man,  whe- 
ther phlegmatical  or  of  a  delicate  suscep- 
tibility, generally  directs  him  in  the  choice 
of  that  sect  of  religion  which  he  joins. 

Devotion  may,  perhaps,  be  defined  the 
religious  exercises  of  the  soul ;  not  of  some 
Acuities  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  but  the 
complete  union  of  the  heart  and  mind  in 
the  service  of  God.  Of  these,  the  exercise 
of  prayer  stands  foremost,  the  unveiling  of 
the  soul  to  God  in  all  its  destitution,  smcere 
humility,  and  ardent  desires  af^  that  holy 
perfection  which  is  the  attribute,  of  Jehovah 
alone : 

"  Fnyer  is  the  burthen  of  s  sigh, ' 
The  falling  of  a  tear, 
TYa  M-^nraxd  dancing  of  an  eye, 
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endent  that  prayer  can  neither  be 
nor  efi^ive,  if  the  feehngs  be  dor- 
for  in  this  case  it  would  be  nought 
»  mere  passive  ejaculations  of  the 
md  must  soon  become  the  empty 
:tions  of  formality. 

m,   the   lively  imagination   of  him 
ay  in  some  respects  be  sincere,  and 

others  deceives  himself,  will  often 
:  a  man  to  conceive  too  highly  of 
*  because  of  his  seemingly  ardent  de- 

and  yet,  in  the  words  of  an  elegant 

^If  we  imagine  that  we  experience 
lings  or  pleasures  of  devotion,  while 
3  in  any  known  or  habitual  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves ;  they  are  the  fer- 
if  a  heated  fancy,  or  the  delusions 

ioiiclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
devotion  may  exist  in  the  mind  or 
»  of  an  unregenerated  man,  it  only 
mplete  and  effective  exercise  when 
d  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  As  Homer 
Misly  describes  them,  prayers  are  the 
igs  of  God,  and  He  will  hear  them, 
here  no  other  reason.  That  which 
ds  from  God,  must,  according  to 
rs  of  nature,  return  to  God,  and  the 
of  holiness  must  be  communicated 
Boorce.  ^'Devotion  allied  to  any 
iptnous  sin,  is  enthusiasm  and  hypo* 

It  Bcoms  the  indulgence,  nay  even 
ry  thought,  of  sin.  Cursed  is  the 
hat  enters  the  holy  of  holies  with 
d  fire.  It  shall  consume  the  guilty 
in  all  the  anguish  of  remorse. 
on  is  too  pure  to  be  sullied  with 
(asm  or  hypocrisy.  She  is  the  mes- 
fipom  earth  to  heaven.  She  brings 
to  man  the  realities  of  an  unseen 

She  draws  from  their  perennial 
t  the  enduring  virtues  of  the  Chris- 
While  his  heart  is  fixed  on  heavenly 
and  celestial  employments,  the  world 
ome  of  its  fesdnation,  and  he  sighs 
16  poet, 

■1m  the  light  on  glory's  plume, 
At  fiuling  hues  of  even, 
1  love,  and  hope,  and  beauty's  bloom, 
I  Uossoms  gathered  for  the  tomb, 
There's  nothing  bright  but  heaven." 

i.  B.  Beaconsficld, 


isnius  and  piety  combined. 

.  Editor, 

•I  have  always  considered  that  part 
ir  valuable  Magazine,  which  occa- 
y  records  a  short  memoir  of  the  lives 
eatlis  of  pious  persons,  exceedingly 
By  inserting  the  following  short 

•  Boirdler's  E^aay  on  J*rayer. 


account  of  Mr.  John  Downs,  one  of  the 
first  lay-preachers  sent  out  by  Mr.  J.  Wes- 
ley, a  man  of  eminent  piety,  of  great  afflic- 
tion, and  of  uncommon  genius,  I  am  pei^ 
suaded  you  will  gratify  many  of  your 
readers,  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  deserves  to  **  be  had  in  everlast- 
ing remembrance.^' 

Blagdon,  May  \5th,  1832. 

Edmund  Dyer. 

Of  this  good  man^  Mr.  John  Wesley 
says,  **  I  suppose,  he  was,  by  nature,  as 
great  a  genius  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  I  will 
mention  but  two  or  three  instances  of  it. 
When  he  was  at  school,  learning  Algebra, 
he  came  one  day  to  his  master,  and  said^ 
*  Sir,  I  can  prove  this  proposition  a  better 
way  than  it  is  proved  in  the  book.''  His 
master  thought  it  could  not  be ;  but,  upon 
trial,  he  acknowledged  that  the  pupil  was 
right.  Some  time  afier,  his  father  sent  him 
to  Newcastle  with  a  clock  which  was  to  be 
mended.  He  observed  the  clock-maker's 
tools,  and  the  manner  how  he  took  it  in 
pieces,  and  put  it  together  again :  and 
when  he  came  home,  he  first  made  himself 
tools,  and  then  made  a  clock  which  was 
as  fine  as  any  in  the  town. — Another  proof 
of  his  genius  was  this  :  Thirty  years  ago, 
while  I  was  shaving,  he  was  whirling  the 
top  of  a  stick ;  I  asked,  *  What  are  you 
doing  ?"  He  answered,  '  I  am  taking  your 
face,  which  I  intend  to  engrave  on  a  cop- 
pcr-plate.'  Accordingly,  without  any  in- 
structions, he  first  made  himself  tools,  and 
then  engiaved  the  plate.  The  second  pic- 
ture which  he  engraved,  was  that  which 
was  prefixed  to  the  Notes  upon  the  New 
Testament.  Such  another  instance,  I  sup* 
pose,  not  all  England,  or  perhaps  Euro[>e, 
can  produce.*  For  several  months  past,  he 
had  far  deeper  communion  with  God  than 
ever  he  had  in  his  life.  And  for  some  days 
he  had  been  frequently  saying,  <  I  am  so 
happy,  that  I  scarce  know  how  to  live. 
I  enjoy  such  fellowship  with  God,  as  I 
thought  could  not  be  had  on  this  side  hea- 
ven ?  And  having  now  finished  his  course 
of  fifiy.two  years,  after  a  long  conflict  with 
pain,  sickness,  and  poverty,  he  gloriously 
rested  from  his  labours,  and  enterc^d  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord.*' 

The  cireumstances  of  his  death,  which 
were  sinG[ularly  remarkable,  are  thus  related 
by  Mr.  Charles  Wesley. 

''John  Downs  has  lived,  and  died  the 
death  of  the  righteous.  For  several  months 
past  he  has  been  greatly  alive  to  God, 
walked  closely  with  him,  and  visibly  grown 
in  grace.  On  Friday  morning,  November 
5tb,  1774,  V\e  losfe^  (\3\\  cl  Viviv^  vgAVosv^ 
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and  joy.  He  declared  it  was  the  happiest 
day  of  his  life,  and  that  he  had  not  been  so 
well  in  body  for  years.  He  expressed  his 
joy  in  showers  of  tears — he  was  led  to  pray 
for  the  people  so  as  he  never  prayed  before. 
Going  out  to  the  chapel  at  West-street,  he 
said,  "  I  used  to  go  to  preach  tremblingly, 
and  with  reluctance,  but  now  I  go  in  tri- 
umph. His  text  was,  **  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest."  His  words  were 
unusually  weighty  and  full  of  power,  but 
few.  He  perceived  that  he  could  not  finish 
his  discourse,  and  gave  out  this  verse  of  the 
hymn, 

"  Father,  I  lift  my  heart  to  thee, 
No  other  help  I  know. 

His  voice  failing,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  as 
meaning  to  pray ;  but  he  could  not  be 
heard.  A  preacher  ran,  and  lifted  him 
from  his  knees,  for  he  could  not  raise  him- 
self. They  carried  him  to  bed,  where  he 
lay  quiet  and  speechless  till  eight  on  Satur- 
day morning,  and  then  fell  asleep.  O  for 
an  end  like  his  !  It  is  the  most  enviable, 
the  most  desirable,  I  ever  heard  of !  His 
widow  I  visited  yesterday  afternoon.  She 
surprised  me,  and  all  who  saw  her;  so  sup- 
ported, so  calm,  and  so  resigned.  A  faith- 
mi  friend  received  her  into  her  house.  She 
had  but  one  sixpence  in  the  world.  But 
her  Maker  is  her  husband.  We  are  all 
agreed  it  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  mar- 
vellous in  our  eyes.*' 


DUTY  OF  THE  PlIYSrCIAN.' 
(From  Sir  Henry  HalforeTs  Euay$.) 

The  question  has  frequently  been  agitated 
among  medical  men,  whether,  when  visiting 
their  patients,  it  is  their  duty  to  conceal  or 
to  msUce  known  the  danger  that  is  perceived. 
On  a  point  of  such  delicacy  and  moment, 
the  following  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Halford 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

"And  here  you  will  forgive  me,  perhaps, 
if  I  presume  to  state  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  conduct  proper  to  be  observed 
by  a  physician  in  withholding,  or  making 
his  patients  acquainted  with,  his  opinion 
of  the  probable  issue  of  a  malady  manifest, 
ing  mortal  symptoms.  I  ovm,  I  think  it 
my  first  duty  to  protract  his  life  by  all 

Eracticable  means,  and  to  interpose  myself 
etween  him  and  every  thing  which  may 
r>ssibly  aggravate  his  danger ;  and,  unless 
shall  have  found  him  averse  from  doing 
what  was  necessary  in  aid  of  my  remedies, 
from  a  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  his  peril- 
ous situation,  I  forbear  to  step  out  of  the 
bounds  of  my  province  in  oraer  to  offer 
any  advice  whicn  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 


mote his  cure.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
it  indispensable  to  let  his  friends  know  the 
danger  of  his  case,  the  instant  I  discover  it. 
An  arrangement  of  his  worldly  afiairs,  in 
which  the  comfort  or  happiness  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  him  is  involved, 
may  be  necessary ;  and  a  suggestion  of  his 
danger,  by  which  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object  is  to  be  obteined,  naturally 
induces  a  contemplation  of  his  more 
important  spiritual  concerns,  a  careful 
review  of  his  past  life,  and  such  sincere 
sorrow  and  contrition  forVhat  he  has  done 
amiss,  as  justi6es  our  humble  hope  of  his 
pardon  and  acceptance  hereafter. 

**  If  friends  can  do  these  good  offices  at 
a  proper  time,  and  under  the  suggestions 
of  the  physician,  it  is  far  better  Uiat  they 
should  undertake  them  than  the  medical 
adviser.  They  do  so  without  destroying 
his  hopes,  for  the  patient  will  still  believe, 
that  he  has  an  appeal  to  his  physician 
beyond  their  fears;  whereas,  if  the  phy- 
sician lay  open  his  dangers  to  him,  how- 
ever delicately  he  may  do  this,  he  runs  a 
risk  of  appearing  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  to  death,  against  which 
there  is  no  appeal — no  hope ;  and  on  that 
account,  what  is  most  awful  to  think  of, 
perhaps,  the  sick  man's  repentance  may  be 
less  available.  But  friends  may  be  absent, 
and  nobody  near  the  patient  in  his  extre- 
mity, of  sufficient  influence  or  pretensions 
to  inform  him  of  his  dangerous  condition ; 
and  surely,  it  is  lamentable  to  think,  that 
any  human  being  should  leave  the  wodd 
unprepared  to  meet  his  Creator  and  Judge, 
"  with  all  his  crimes  broad  blown  V*  Rn- 
ther  than  do  so,  I  have  departed  from  my 
strict  professional  duty,  and  have  done 
that  which  I  would  have  done  to  myself, 
and  have  apprised  my  patient  of  the  great 
change  he  was  about  to  undergo." 


PRIDE  EFFECTUALLY  REBUKED. 

William  Penn  and  Thomas  Story,  tra- 
velling together  in  Virginia,  being  caught 
in  a  shower  of  rain,  unceremoniously  shel- 
tered themselves  from  it  in  a  tobacco-house; 
the  owner  of  which,  happening  to  be  with- 
in, accosted  them  with,  ''  You  have  a  great 
deal  of  impudence,  to  trespass  on  my  pre- 
mises,—you  enter  without  leave.  Do  you 
know  who  I  am?**  To  which  was  answered, 
" No."  " Why,  then,  I  would  hav^you to 
know  I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace."  Tbomas 
Story  replied,  ''My  friend  nere  makes  such 
things  as  thou  art— he  is  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania."  The  would-be  great  man 
quickly  abated  his  hauglitiness. 


ON  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  NINTH  COMMANDMENT. 
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OK  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  NINTH 
COMMANDMENT. 

(BT  JOHXr  PHILIP  WILSON.) 


"  Tbou  «haU  not  bear  Mae  witness  against  thy 
aeif^bour." 


It  will  be  acknowledged  without  scruple, 
that,  to  perform  our  duties  in  a  becoming 
manner,  we  must  view  scripture  precepts 
in  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
tight  possible,  for,  although  the  most  essen- 
tial rules  of  conduct,  both  in  the  law  and 
gospel,  are  remarkable  for  brevity,  yet  they 
are  aphoristical,  and  their  principles  and 
provisions  extend  much  further,  and  com- 
prise more,  than  could  be  expressed  by  the 
most  prolix  verbosity.  If,  therefore,  we 
are  merely  careful  not  to  infringe  the  abso- 
lute and  express  prohibition  of  any  esta- 
Uisbed  law, — thinking  thereby  to  avoid  the 
penalties  attached  to  a  non-observance, — 
but  yet  do  not  hesitate  to  perform  acts 
which  bear  a  similarity  or  analogy  to  the 
forbidden  one,  and  which  may  probably  in 
efiect  be  the  same,  though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, not  within  the  pale  of  the  command, 
jnent,  we  do  not  perform  our  duty  either 
as  christians  or  as  citizens.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  our  duty  does  not  only 
conast  in  a  mere  abstinence  from  gross 
error,  or  a  ceremonial  observance  of  out- 
ward form,  but  in  moral  obedience. 

The  conclusion  naturally  following  the 
foregoing  premises,  as  applicable  to  the 
present  subject,  is,  that  the  ninth  com- 
mandment extends,  not  alone  to  mere  per- 
jury, (although  that  be  the  main  feature 
of  its  detail,)  but  also  to  calumny,  evil 
speaking,  false  assertions,  and  other  habits 
as  prevalent  as  they  are  pernicious,— a  po- 
sition established  under  the  authority  of 
the  gospel  and  the  epistolary  precepts  of 
the  apostles.  Before,  however,  proceeding 
feirther,  I  will  observe,  that  the  purity  of 
the  Mosaic  law  had  become  soiled  and 
encrusted,  previously  to  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour,  by  superstitious  riles  and  sense- 
less restrictions,  arising  from  a  false  view 
of  the  letter,  which  were  observed  from 
tiadition  and  habit,  but  were  foreign  to  its 
spirit  and  original  intention.  These  the 
hand  of  the  Messiah  pared  away,  and  in 
their  stead  substituted  a  more  extended 
moral  observance  of  the  law  of  God.  He 
cast  the  refulgent  and  unshadowed  light  of 
truth  upon  the  system  of  good  and  evil. 
He  caused  virtue  to  stand  forth  divested  of 
the  extraneous  matter  with  which  bigotry, 
superstition,  or  false  philosophy,  had  de- 
fonned  her;  and  He  made  clearly  manifest, 
thit,  in  all  dealings  with  our  fellow-men, 
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we  were  not  to  be  guided  solely  by  the 
exact  limitations  of  a  fixed  rule,  but  by  its 
intention,  and  our  own  moral  sense  of  duty. 

Having  premised  thus  far,  I  cannot  com* 
mence  my  present  theme  better  than  by 
quoting  a  small  portion  of  the  general 
epistle  of  St.  James,  chap.  iii.  "  If  any 
man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a 
perfect  man,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the 
whole  body.  -  -  —  The  tongue  is  a  little 
member,  and  boasteth  great  things.  Be- 
hold how  great  a  matter  a  little  tire  kindletli ! 
And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity: 
so  is  the  tongue  among  our  members,  that 
it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  on 
fire  the  course  of  nature ;  and  it  is  set  on 
fire  of  hell.  For  every  kind  of  beasts,  and 
of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  and  of  things  in 
the  sea,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of 
mankind  :  but  the  tongue  can  no  man 
tame,  it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly 
poison.  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even 
the  Father ;  and  therewith  curse  we  men, 
which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God. 
Out  of  the  same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing 
and  cursing.  My  brethren,  these  things 
ought  not  so  to  be.  -  -  -  Who  is  a 
wise  man,  and  endued  with  knowledge 
among  you  ?  let  him  show  out  of  a  good 
conversation,  his  works  with  meekness  of 
wisdom.  But  if  ye  have  bitter  envying 
and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie 
not  against  the  truth,''  &c. 

The  chapter  from  which  the  preceding 
passages  are  selected,  is  particularly  worthy 
a  most  careful  pemsal  and  study,  inculcat- 
ing as  it  does  a  grand  and  important  lesson. 
It  shews  us  the  difficulty,  but  points  out 
the  necessity,  of  guiding  our  speech  as  well 
as  our  actions.  '^  The  tongue  is  a  little 
member,''  but  withal  may  inflict  wounds 
more  deadly  than  the  sharpest  arrow, 
though  tipped  with  the  poisonous  upas. 
One  slight  motion  may  create  throes  of 
agony  in  an  undeserving  bosom,  which  no 
consolation  can  assuage — one  word,  one 
little  sound,  may  banish  from  a  heart  some 
fondly  cherished  jewel,  some  well-loved 
object,  causing  a  chasm  which  thousands 
of  words  cannot  again  fill — a  loss  which  mil- 
lions cannot  recompense.  One  fleeting  breath 
may  taint  a  thing  erst  beautiful  and  bright, 
may  dry  up  a  source  whence  long  flowed  a 
stream  of  felicity  full  and  unbroken. 

But  let  us  not  look  only  at  the  gloomy 
side.  "The  tongue  is  a  little  member," 
but  its  power  is  as  availing  in  a  good  as  in 
a  bad  cause.  Words  may  breathe  conso- 
lation to  a  bereaved  spirit;  words  may 
accommodate  dissension  and  strife — may 
impart  happiness.  By  words  we  may  dis- 
sipate the  mists  of  error,  and  sul 
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sunshine  of  truth -—by  words  we  may  pre- 
vent crime — by  words,  prompted  by  feel- 
ing, we  petition  the  God  of  all;  and  glorify 
the  Ancient  of  days. 

On  the  government  of  speech,  therefore, 
by  reason  and  sense  of  duty,  or  by  impru- 
dence and  malignity,  depends  the  use  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  the  effects  which 
it  will  produce;  for  it  would  be  idle  to 
suppose,  that  words  ought  not  to  be 
governed  as  well  as  actions,  when  they  are 
equally  capable  of  producing  good  or  bad 
consequences.  Speech  is  one  of  the  grandest 
faculties  of  man,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
the  last  put  to  wicked  uses  :  few  are,  how- 
ever, more  abused.  Some  talk  is  idle, 
useless,  and  uninstructive,  and,  from  the 
want  of  guiding  intellect,  may  be  compared 
to  any  continued  sound  made  articulate  by 
mechanical  means.  The  subject  matter  of 
other,  is  disgraceful,  false,  and  malignant, 
which  'last  it  is  ray  present  object  to  discuss. 

The  importance  and  obligation  of  a  strict 
observance  of  the  leading  feature  of  the 
ninth  commandment,  expressed  by  the 
words  ''false  witness,''  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent to  be  indispensable  as  a  rule  of  con- 
duct, when  we  consider  that  the  proper 
and  equitable  administration  of  justice  must 
necessarily  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon 
true  testimony  :  false  evidence  must,  there- 
fore, as  an  inevitable  consequence,  defeat 
or  neutralize  the  ends  of  justice.  This  part 
of  the  subject  being  so  clear,  I  shall  not 
pursue  it  further,  but  at  once  proceed  to 
those  conclusions  which  may  not  be  quite 
80  apparent. 

The  psalmist  says,  ''the  tongue  is  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer.*'  Let  us  reverse  the 
apophthegm,  and  say,  that  the  pen  may  be 
as  an  hundred  tongues  to  a  mischievous 
talker,  and  the  commandment  equally 
infringed  by  writing  as  by  words.  The 
means  which  the  pen  affords  for  dissemi- 
nating lies  and  misrepresentation,  is  diur. 
nally  illustrated  by  the  abuse  of  the  press, 
the  disreputable  portion  of  which  teems 
day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month  by 
month,  with  injurious  scandal  against  both 
public  and  private  character;  and  so  far  has 
the  vitiated  taste  for  this  unwholesome  food 
increased,  that  hundreds  support  themselves 
"and  families  by  pandering  to  it  But  it 
has  been  urged,  forsooth,  that  this  is  neces- 
'sary  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  com. 
munity,  and  that  these  men  are  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  morals  !  Ay,  indeed  ? 
But  to  be  it.  Let  these  persons  assume 
the  task,  but,  let  them  first  see  that  they 
are  free  from  those  fisiults  with  which  they 
charge  others, — let  them  examine  them- 
selres  closely,  and  then  he  who  is  w'wVvoul 


sin  may  cast  the  first  stone.  With  this 
restriction,  methinks  we  should  have  fewer 
self-constituted  public  censors. 

By  comparison  of  the  Mosaic  law  with 
the  Gospel,  bearing  in  mind  the  moral  ex- 
tension of  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  shall 
find  that,  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition, 
christian  duty  embraces,  not  merely  the 
limits  expressed  by  the  wording  fi  this 
commandment,  but,  as  before  observed,  all 
that  evil-speaking  which  we  comprehend 
by  the  words  obloquy,  calumny,  and 
scandal.  Dttle,  periiaps,  do  some  of  those 
persons  imagine,  who,  for  the  gratification 
of  a  base  and  mean-souled  propensity, 
indulge  in  this  practice,  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule,  of  serious 
censure,  and  of  satire,  that  they  are  actually 
infringing  a  solemn  command  of  the  Most 
High,  ratified  by  the  special  and  solemn 
injunctions  of  the  Redeemer.  The  vice  of 
scandal  has  been  particularly  attributed  to 
the  female  sex,  and  perhaps  correctly,  not 
from  the  construction  of  the  female  mind, 
but  from  the  influences  of  female  education, 
which,  not  being  conducted  on  such  en- 
larged principles  as  that  of  the  male,  natu- 
rally reduces  the  mind  to  a  lower  scale, 
and  confines  the  objects  of  its  contem- 
plation to  more  petty  matters.  But,  alto- 
fther  waiving  disquisition  on  this  point, 
shall  consider  the  princi|de  of  the  act 
alone,  without  reference  to  those  who  are  its 
actors. 

It  is  a  dark  spot  on  the  character  of 
man,  particularly  the  lower  classes,  that  he 
seems  to  dwell  with  more  eagerness  in  his 
conversation  upon  misfortune  and  vice, 
pain  and  miseiy,  than  upon  happiness 
and  virtue ;  and  to  disseminate  with  greater 
eagerness,  intelligence  of  the  former  than 
the  latter.  This  is  exemplified  not  only  in 
his  conversation,  but  in  his  habits.  Now 
we  cannot  arise  from  a  perusal  of  the 
Gospel,  or  a  careful  consioeration  of  our 
social  duties,  without  being  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
root  out  and  erase  from  our  nature  this 
unamiable  trait.  The  pages  of  the  New 
Testament  teem  with  exhortations  to  diarity 
and  brotherly  love;  and  how  at  variance 
with  that  beautiful  principle  must  be  the 
feeling  which  would  prompt  us  to  speak  to 
the  injury  of  our  fellow-sojoamers  in  mor- 
tality. All  men,  be  they  ridi  or  poor, 
humble  or  exalted,  wise  or  foolish,  brave 
or  timid,  good  or  bad,  iare  placed  here  with 
one  grand  view — all  have  allotted  duties  to 
fulfil,  apportioned  by  their  Creator,  all  are 
in  a  state  of  probation,  all  are  fellow-par- 
takers  of  the  joys  and  ills  of  existence,  all 
V\o\^  \\^e  ^  ^  ImV  \3^\ire  dependent  on 
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the  will  of  the  Giver,  and  all  are  equally 
objects  of  the  Almighty  care  and  regard. 
Jesus  hailed  those  who  performed  their 
duties  as  brothers,  without  distinction  of 
age,  class,  or  adventitious  qualifications; 
''  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God, 
the  same  is  my  brother,  and  my  sister,  and 
my  mother,^'  Mark  iii.  35. 

It  is  clear  that  the  detestable  vice  of 
lying  is  pointed  at  directly  in  the  present 
commanament.  We  find  in  £xod.  xxiii.  1. 
*'  Thou  shall  not  raise  a  false  report :  put 
not  not  thine  hand  with  the  wicked  to  be 
an  unrighteous  witness :''  also  in  Lev.  xix.  1 1 . 
'*  Neijlher  lie  one  to  another.''  In  the  New 
Testament  we  find  corresponding  texts,  such 
as,  **  Speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neigh- 
bour, for  we  are  members  one  of  another,** 
Ephes.  iv.  25.  In  speaking  of  lying,  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  term  compre- 
hends more  than  an  actual  falsehood, 
boldly  and  absolutely  asserted.  A  lie  may 
be  expressed  passively,  by  a  look,  a  wink, 
a  shrug,  or  the  truth  so  told  as  to  express  a 
meaning  different  from  the  real  one.  In 
either  case,  the  criminality  is  the  same,  from 
the  object  being  the  same,  though  there 
may  be  a  trifling  variation  in  the  means 
employed.  The  intent  with  which  a  false- 
hood is  framed  is  generally  bad,  and,  even 
if  it  be  not  so,  the  means  used  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  good  purpose  ought 
not  to  be  contrary  to  moral  law. 

No  further  demonstration  is  required  of 
the  wickedness  of  evil  speaking,  than  that 
it  must  originate  in  evil  feelings — in  envy, 
hatred,  or  malice.  Many  political  speakers 
and  writers,  violent  party  men,  when  they 
have  exhausted  their  store  of  aiguments 
^igainst  the  public  conduct  and  measures 
of  their  opponents,  or  when  they  do  not 
feel  their  own  faction  strong  or  popular, 
proceed  to  anatomize  their  private  charac- 
ters, and  hold  up  any  blot  or  imperfection 
which  they  may  discover,  to  public  view, 
with  an  invidious  exultation,  disgraceful  to 
themselves,  and  the  cause  they  are  defend, 
ing.  Such  conduct  is  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  to  say  nothing  of  its  moral  impro- 
priety, and  completely  unjustifiable,  unless, 
mdeed,  such  private  blots  or  imperfections 
can  be  provea  to  have  influence,  either 
actually  or  presumptively,  over  public 
measures.  Eiut  political  calumny  is  not 
cooBned  within  such  a  limit,  for  some  men, 
in  the  rancour  of  faction's  spirit,  scruple 
not  to  set  on  foot  reports,  which  have  no 
foundatioo  in  truth,  to  the  prejudice  of  an 
adversaiy;  and,  even  at  the  best,  family 
occurrences,  which  perhaps  mther  deserve 
the  name  of  misfortune  than  of  crime — 
youthfvd  and  long  past  errors — the  infidelity 


of  a  wife — ^the  profligacy  of  a  son — are 
remorselessly  dragged  from  obscurity,  the 
decent  veil  of  oblivion  torn  from  them,  and 
they  are  then  cast  in  tlie  teeth  of  a  political 
adversary,  with  a  cruelty  and  taunting  acri- 
mony at  once  unchivalrous  and  ungentle- 
manlike. 

With  such  public  examples,  it  is  not 
surprising  tliat  scandal  finds  its  way  into  tlie 
quieter  walks  of  domestic  life,  where  con* 
versation  on  the  affairs  of  our  neighbours 
and  acquaintance  seems  to  be  far  more 
interesting  than  a  proper  attention  to  home 
concerns.  We  have  a  wonderfully  acute 
vision  in  discovering  the  smallest  mote  in 
the  eye  of  our  neighbour,  but  fail  in  ob- 
serving the  huge  beam  which  deforms  our 
own,  and  is  the  mark  of  censure,  or  the 
laughing-stock  of  those  on  whose  defects 
we  have  been  so  peevishly  or  satirically 
animadverting.  How  supereminently  ridi- 
culous to  conceive,  that  whilst  we  are  so 
liberal  of  remarks  upon  others,  our  own 
conduct  escapes  their  scrutiny  !  and  yet  at 
the  very  moment  that  we  are  passing  stric- 
tures, disseminating  lies  or  scandal,  or  in- 
dulging in  remarks  upon  the  frailty  of 
others,  we  should  be  highly  indignant,  were 
we  informed  that  precisely  the  same  con- 
duct had  been  pursued  towards  ourselves 
in  our  absence  1  Oh !  for  the  consummate 
folly  of  man — the  incongruities,  the  strange 
anomalies,  of  his  nature  1 

Universal  philanthropy  is,  perhaps,  the 
noblest  and  most  magnificent  sentiment 
that  can  exalt  a  mortal  breast  It  is  a  pa- 
triotism bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  the 
globe,  and  the  number  of  habitants,  a 
feeling  which  swells  the  soul  beyond  the 
ordinary  attributes  of  humanity,  and  excites 
it  to  efforts  which,  if  not  splendid  and  im- 
posing from  outward  show — to  schemes 
which,  even  if  hopeless  and  Utopian — are 
intrinsically  beautiful  from  principle.  How 
antipodal  with  so  sublime  and  expanded  a 
feeling  is  the  petty  malignity  which  prompts 
men  to  use  one  of  the  blessings  of  God  to 
the  injury,  perhaps  destruction,  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures—-how  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  charity  is  the  wish  or  the  attempt 
to  work  an  injury  to  another,  be  it  in  person, 
purse,  or  fame,  even  though  in  retaliation 
for  damage  done  to  ourselves.  Most  per. 
sons  wish  to  be  thought  great-minded,  yet 
what  can  be  more  indicative  of  a  narrow 
and  cowardly  soul,  than  the  common  habit 
of  calumniating  and  reviling  our  neighbour 
in  his  absence  :  petty  in  its  own  nature,  it 
takes  its  rise  from  a  source  equally  con- 
temptible— envy — which  can  be  the  origijn 
of  nothing  but  what  is  base  asid  Vow* 
minded.  \, 
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That  it  is  wicked  both  in  the  estimation 
of  God  and  man,  to  promulgate  a  base 
and  deliberate  lie  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
one,  it  of  course  needs  no  logic  to  prore ; 
but  even  to  disseminate  with  malicious  joy, 
reports,  though  founded  on  truth,  when  the 
intent  and  object  is  to  ruin  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, and  consign  him  by  obloquy  to  the 
scorn,  hatred,  and  reproach  of  society, 
proves  a  man  either  not  to  understand,  or 
completely  to  disregard,  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  However,  (as  some  qualifica- 
tion may  be  considered  necessary  to  the 
foregoing  sentiment,)  when  tlie  calls  of 
justice  are  to  be  satisfied,  or  when  our  true 
object  is  the  prevention  of  sin,  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  state  all  we  know,  without  reser- 
vation and  without  addition,  of  the  evil 
doings  of  another ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  God  looks  at  the  intent  of  a 
deed,  and  when  our  object  is  merely  to 
slake  the  thirst  of  revenge,  the  attainment 
of  some  sinister  view,  or  the  gratification  of 
the  splenetic  feelings  arising  from  envy 
and  hatred,  that  the  act  is  unjustifiable  in 
His  all-just  and  all-wise  estimation.  Let 
us  also  bear  in  mind,  that  as  we  are  in  the 
same  measure  answerable  for  the  effects  of 
our  speech  as  our  deeds,  it  behoves  us  to 
guide  it  with  equal  caution  to  any  other 
voluntary  motion  for  which  we  feel  oui'selves 
responsible. 

To  perform  our  duties  according  to 
evangelical  principles,  we  must  not  only 
abstain  from  lies  and  perjury,  but  from 
**all  uncharitableness."  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  we  refrain  from  forswearing  our- 
selves, but  also  firom  sayings  or  writings 
which  may  create  discord  or  unhappiness. 
The  pleasure  or  gratification  arising  from 
such  a  practice  can  only  exist  in  a  black 
and  vitiated  mind ;  and  the  principle  is  so 
entirely  bad,  that  it  is  certain,  those  who 
derive  pleasure  from  such  a  source,  are  far, 
very  far,  from  being  good  Christians  or  good 
citizens. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship,  when  it  springs  from  right 
principles,  and  is  directed  to  proper  objects, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  sublunary  blessings. 
The  term  friend  is,  indeed,  often  made  to 
bear  a  loose  and  unmeaning  signification, 
by  being  too  indiscriminately  applied  ;  but 
friendship,  in  its  true  and  legitimate 
acceptation,  is  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
and  a  reciprocal  feeling  of  good -will  enter- 
tained by  different  parties  for  each  other. 
There  should  be  no  wavering,  no  vague- 
ness,  no  perfidy  between  professed  friends. 
No  person  is  worthy  the  name  of  fiiend 


who  cannot  be  implicitly  confided  in,  and 
for  whom  a  decidedly  favourable  opinion 
cannot  be  entertained.  Hence,  friendships 
should  be  cautiously  and  judiciously 
formed,  and,  when  once  formed,  main- 
tained with  a  firmness  becoming  the  im. 
portant  nature  of  the  compact. 

As  no  man's  feelings  ought  to  be  tam- 
pered with,  it  is  amazing  to  see  with  what 
rapidity  friendships  are  often  formed,  and 
how  suddenly  they  are  broken  off !  Those 
who  can  so  slightly  esteem  the  obligations 
of  friendship,  ouglit  to  be  watched  with 
jealousy;  for  to-day  they  may  appear 
warm  in  their  professions  of  regard,  and 
to-morrow  they  may  be  wholly  estranged. 
Witli  the  fickle-minded  and  the  designing, 
it  is  equally  dangerous  to  have  any  con- 
nexion. No  favours  can  bind  the  latter; 
they  are  always  plotting  and  scheming  to 
betray  and  ruin  those  to  whom  they  pre- 
tend to  be  attached ;  and  the  former,  what- 
ever degree  of  kindness  they  noay  imagine 
themselves  to  feel  for  others,  are  either  too 
weak,  or  too  fond  of  novelties,  to  remain 
long  in  the  same  mind,  and  are,  therefore, 
not  persons  who  can  be  safely  trusted. 

Hasty  attachments  are  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  bitter  repentance ;  for  it  seldom, 
if  ever,  happens  that  they  are  of  long 
duration.  Formed  without  consideration 
and  discernment,  their  shallovmess  will 
soon  appear,  and  cause  the  unfortunate 
party  to  deplore  the  effects  of  a  misplaced 
confidence.  A  friend,  with  whom  an  un- 
reserved interchange  oif  sentiment  may  take 
place  without  fear  of  betrayal,  is  so  rarely 
to  be  met  with  ;  and  the  proper  selection 
of  one  is  so  difficult,  and  withal  so  neces- 
sary to  our  credit  and  happiness— that, 
rather  than  select  without  discrimination, 
we  had  better  live  without  an  intimate,  and 
bury  our  secrets  in  our  own  bosoms. 

We  cannot  look  around  us  in  the  worM 
without  viewing  multitudes  associating  with 
their  respective  friends,  with  whom  they 
have  familiar  intercourse;  but  of  these, 
how  few  are  to  be  depended  on  in  the 
time  of  need  !  Then,  indeed,  their  appa- 
rent regard  degenerates  into  cold  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  avowed  contempt.  Conscience 
is  abused,  promises  are  broken,  and  the 
loudest  notes  of  praise  and  admiration  are 
changed  into  the  murmurs  of  disa£fectioo, 
and  the  evil  surmises  of  a  vindictive  spirit 
Surely  a  lamentable  want  of  firmness  of 
principle,  and  of  every  thing  amiable  and 
excellent,  exists,  where  a  man  can  thus  act 
a  base  and  double  part;  and  yet  daily 
experience  teaches,  that  no  ordinary  degree 
of  prudence  is  wanted,  to  enable  men  to 
%\iaLid^^Ya&>\.^<&v)'^<^  Q^  V\\e  underminer, 
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the  schemes  of  the  selfish,  or  the  faithless- 
ness of  the  giddy,  and  that  a  friend  should 
be  chosen  with  the  most  anxious  care,  and 
be  gradually  confided  in^  as  he  may  seem 
to  merit  confidence. 

But  whilst  connexions  are  cautiously 
formed,  we  should  especially  beware  not 
to  entertain  too  high  notions  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  friendship.  We  are  all  naturally 
fallacious  and  fallible  creatures.  Hence, 
the  absurdity  of  any  one  conceiving  higher 
notions  of  the  perfections  of  human  na- 
ture than  human  nature  can  attain.  The 
depravity,  which  we  may,  on  a  narrow 
and  impartial  inspection,  find  in  ourselves, 
we  may  conclude,  is  inherent  in  the  breast 
of  every  one  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Absurd,  therefore,  to  look  for  perfect  hap- 
piness on  earth,  or  to  expect  from  a  friend 
faultless  demeanour  towards  us,  and  unde- 
viating  and  unceasing  endeavours  to  admi- 
nister to  our  gratification  and  delight. 
A  tar  wiser  course  is  that  which  leads  well- 
designing  men,  who  hope  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  friendship,  to  judge  of  their 
chosen  companions  by  themselves,  and  not 
to  expect  that  superhuman  elevation  of 
sentiment,  and  that  singleness  of  heart  and 
purpose,  which  belong  not  to  human 
nature.  The  nature  and  degree  of  the 
happiness  to  be  derived  from  friendship 
will  thus  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  the 
vain  phantoms  of  the  imagination,  which 
lead  men  to  dream  of  ideal  and  indefinable 
pleasures,  will  be  speedily  dissipated. 

The  cause  of  much  uneasiness  will  be 
removed  by  a  proper  regulation  of  our 
thoughts,  and  by  our  looking  for  nothing 
more  from  a  fellow-creature  than  what  a 
fellow-creature  can  perform — acts  well- 
intended,  though  liable  to  error;  and  offices 
of  kindness  sincere,  though  by  no  means 
perfect.  The  tempers  and  dispositions  of 
all  will  needs  show  themselves  at  times, 
curbed  though  they  be,  and  in  the  main 
held  under  a  proper  degree  of  restraint. 
This  observation  holds  good  with  men 
united  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  relations  of  life;  and  it  follows, 
that  the  more  our  judgments  break  from 
the  trammels  of  fancy,  and  become  enlight- 
ened by  dispassionate  reflection,  the  greater 
happiness  we  shall  experience  from  social 
mtercourse  with  our  friends,  and  the  less 
danger  we  shall  be  in  of  encountering  mor- 
tification and  disappointment. 

In  all  the  stages  of  human  life,  men  may 
have  to  lament  the  uncertainty  of  earthly 
attachments ;  but  the  young  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  be  deceived  in  the  selection  of 
friends.  Wholly  inexperienced  in  the 
affairs  of  the  worJd^  they  set  out  in  life 


with  high  expectations,  form  friendships 
without  consideration,  and,  entertaining 
loftier  notions  of  their  confidants  than  can 
be  realized,  communicate  their  sentiments, 
and  disclose  their  thoughts,  with  an  unre- 
servedness  bordering  on  indiscretion,  inas- 
much as,  for  the  most  part,  no  trial  is 
made,  no  test  applied,  to  prove  the  since- 
rity of  those  in  whom  they  confide,  but 
every  representation  readily  assented  to, 
and  every  declaration  of  regard  blindly 
credited.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
information  necessary  to  be  collected  pre- 
viously to  the  formation  of  an  attachment 
is  often  obtained  by  dear-bought  expe- 
rience, and  not  until  their  confidence  is 
abused,  and  their  reputation  traduced,  by 
worthless  and  mischievous  characters.  And 
even  were  youth  to  meet  with  a  sincere 
well-wisher,  their  too  sanguine  minds  would 
lead  them  to  expect  greater  things  from  him 
than  could  be  reasonably  looked  for  from 
any  mortal,  and  vexation  and  disagreement 
would  conisequently  follow  without  just 
cause,  purely  because  of  the  incompetency 
of  the  human  mind  to  sustain  the  exalted 
notions  of  friendship,  conceived  by  fiction, 
and  imbodied  in  pernicious  books. 

In  consequence  of  a  too  great  precipi- 
tancy in  forming  connexions,  and  a  culpa- 
ble indifference  as  to  the  qualities  of 
friends,  we  often  view,  in  taking  a  survey 
around  us,  breaches  of  friendship  occur- 
ring, and  an  implacable  animosity  excited, 
by  malevolence  on  the  one  hand,  ^and 
wounded  feelings  on  the  other.  Sudden 
intimacies  forbode  sudden  alienations ;  and 
that  animosity  is  the  most  obdurate,  which 
succeeds  an  ill. requited  attachment.  The 
idea  that  injuries  have  been  sustained,  is  A 
strong  inducement,  in  too  many  minds,  to 
have  recourse  to  measures  of  retaliation; 
and  that  reconciliation  of  the  parties  at 
issue,  which  was  at  6rst  doubtful,  soon  be- 
comes hopeless.  As  a  preventive  to  such 
distressing  results,  in  which  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  are  elicited,  a  timely 
recollection  that  the  sincerest  attachments 
cannot  be  free  from  imperfections,  would 
be  of  essential  service. 

From  the  state  of  our  own  minds,  and 
our  experience  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
road  of  human  life,  we  may  infer  that  the 
feelings  of  friendship  cannot  be  always 
equally  glowing.  Enough  that  they  are 
cherished  and  improved ;  and  those  who 
are  the  most  successful  in  the  cultivation 
and  enjoyment  of  them  are  ever  ready  to 
make  allowances  for  human  infirmities, 
and  bent  upon  securing  the  great  objects  <^ 
friendship  without  be\u^  qxavo^^^  V)  "cckont 
obstacles.    T\\osft  «» vxiAwJ^AR^"^  ^^Xjwft. 
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friends  who  have  the  fewest  faults,  and 
whose  faults  are  eclipsed  by  the  splendour 
of  their  great  and  noble  actions ;  and  an 
attachment  formed  with  such  surely  bids 
bar  to  be  both  permanent  and  delightful. 

There  is  the  best  prospect  of  its  being 
permanent,  because  nothing  b  expected 
but  what  is  possible,  and,  indeed,  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  promotion  of  mutual 
esteem, — and  of  its  being  delightful,  be* 
cause  it  has  merit  for  its  object,  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  benignant  feelings. 
Every  man  is  pronounced  respectable,  or 
the  contrary,  according  to  his  measure  of 
good  sense  and  discretion ;  and  he  may  be 
said  to  participate  his  respectability,  and 
to  enjoy  his  fair  and  honourable  fiime,  who 
has  the  good  fortune  and  happiness  to  be 
connected  with  a  discreet  and  pious  man. 
His  own  interests  are  materially  advanced, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  enjoys  the  highest 
personal  gratification— -the  gratification  of 
listening  to  his  instructive  conversation, 
and  being  thought  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence. 

Many  worldly  connexions  are  demoraliz- 
ing, at  variance  with  every  thing  decent 
and  moral,  and  not  unfrequently  both  irre- 
ligious and  profEme.  The  parties  not  hav- 
ing any  ties  strong  enough  to  confirm  their 
engagements  and  to  cement  their  union, 
something  or  other  soon  arises  to  make 
them  at  first  distrust,  and  then  hate  each 
other,  and  at  last  part,  with  the  bitterest 
animosity.  The  case  is  widely  different 
with  those  who  have  before  their  eyes  the 
fear  of  God,  and  a  regard  for  his  ordi- 
nances. Their  piety  improves  their 
tempers,  and  gives  stability  to  their  affec- 
tions. The  friendship  of  such  is  a  bond 
of  union  of  the  most  sacred  nature,  com. 
prehending  all  the  charities  of  human  life, 
and  a  lively  concern  for  the  things  of  an- 
other and  a  better  world.  TheYugged  path 
of  life  is  smoothed  by  the  consolations  of 
a  sincere  friend,  and  the  opening  prospects 
of  eternity  are  brightened,  when  frienoship 
is  founded  upon  religious  principles. 

An  unvaried  uniformity  of  opinion  can^ 
not  be  expected  among  mankind,  nor 
ought  the  aifferent  conclusions  to  which 
they  come,  upon  different  subjects,  to  ope- 
rate as  an  impediment  to  an  union  of  affec- 
tion and  esteem ;  for  the  human  mind  is  so 
variously  constructed,  that  two  men  cannot 
be  found  of  exactly  the  same  sentiments  in 
every  respect.  The  mind  varies  as  essen- 
'tially,  and  as  distinctly,  as  the  countenance. 
JSo  two  fooes  can  be  found  precisely  to 
resemble  each  other.  Though  some  may 
Jiot  appear  so  distinctly  markftd  as  others, 
.yet  the  cast  and  expression  of  each  axe  suf- 


ficiently distinct,  to  preserve  their  identity. 
Every  man,  too,  has  his  peculiar  method 
of  thought,  and  mode  of  expression.  la 
every  man  we  find  different  views,  different 
tastes,  and  different  propensities ;  yet  every 
one  may  find  in  others  some  one  so  nearly 
of  his  own  mind  as  to  be  the  object  of  his 
regard  and  confidence. 

It  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is  madness,  for 
any  one  to  dissolve  an  amicable  connexion 
with  another,  merely  because  the  opinions 
of  himself  and  his  niend  do  not  happen  to 
be  entirely  coincident.  Nevertheless,  the 
most  trifling  matters  of  dispute  have  often 
alienated  friends.  What  more  absurd  tiian 
this  1  Has  not  every  one  a  right  to  the  just 
exercise  of  his  own  thoughts?  And  who 
that  disputes  this  can  shew  binoaelf  entitled 
to  exercise  dominkxi  over  anothor!  The 
answer  is  palpably  plain,  that  men  may 
entertain  their  own  opinions,  and  yet  be 
very  good  friends  still.  Their  friendship  is 
not  in  danger  of  being  interrupted  simply 
on  this  account,  but  only  vnien  bigotry 
interferes,  and  erects  a  standard  of  imagi^ 
nary  infallibility.  Argumentative  contests, 
conducted  with  good  humour,  tend  to 
sharpen  and  improve  the  feculties,  and, 
with  the  liberal-minded,  such  cqpitests  as 
these  serve  but  to  confirm  attachment,  and 
perpetuate  friendship,  t 

It  is  the  part  of  a  contracted  mind  U>  be 
captious  and  intolerant ;  and  a  friendship 
entered  into  under  its  evil  influence,  loses 
many  of  its  most  amiable  traits.    Nay,  in- 
deed, it  loses  its  substance,  and  retains  but 
an  empty  name.    An  easy  fomiliarity  and 
an  artless  frankness,  the  very  essence  of 
friendship,  give  place  to  a  cold,  calculating 
spirit,  whidh  deteriorates  its  quality,  and 
banishes  every  consolatory  and  benefknal 
feeling.    The  soul  of  the  narrow-mindfid  is 
like  the  uncongenial  soil,  in  which  no  useful 
plant  can  expand  and  fhictify.    The  right 
which  we  claim  to  the  fiee  expression  of  our 
thoughts  should  incline  us,  not  merely  to 
pay  a  complacent  attention  to,  but  also  to 
encourage,  the  claims  of  all,  with  whom  we 
have  communication,  to  the  full  exercise  of 
the  same  privilege;  for  we  may  jusdy  infer, 
that  there  may  be  as  much  sincertLy  in  one 
who  expresses  an  opposite  oi»iiiQii  as  in 
ourselves. 

Mutual  concessions  should  be  made,  or  at 
least  a  mutual  deference  should  be  paid, 
to  the  conscientious  opinions  of  fiieods, 
otherwise  the  warmest  avowal  of  regard 
will  be  of  a  loose  and  unsatisfactory  nature. 
A  good  man  will  not  suffer  his  aflfection  to 
be  alienated  from  one  who  even  argues  for 
victory,  and  who  holds  untenable  doctrines 
\ox  w^xGcusDiC^  viikft)  \icniHided  those  doc- 
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do  not  involve  serious  consequences. 
Dg  but  a  sense  of  religious  obligation^ 
j^  from  a  deep-felt  conviction  that  he 
een  greatly  deceived  in  his  estimate 
i  moral  and  religious  principles  of  his 
,  can  induce  the  generous-minded 
to  dissolve  a  tie  once  deliberately 
d ;  and  it  is  quite  foreign  to  his 
i  to  expect  or  yrish  that  any  one 
1  succumb  blindly  and  heedlessly  to 
i  sentiments  he  may  deem  it  his  duty 
wess  upon  different  subjects. 
t  since  true  friendship  is  recom- 
ed  as  a  balm  to  soothe  the  minds  of 
Is  in  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  as 
klity  most  lovely  and  enticing  to  all 
vitness  it  in  its  native  splendour,  and 
ave  the  prospect  of  tasting  its  deli- 
and  uncorrupted  fruits,  a  strict  guard 
1  be  set  over  our  hearts,  to  prevent  its 
ne  spirit  from  degenerating  into  a 
\  feeling  of  personal  advantage,  or  its 
ly  tendency  from  being  rendered 
less  and  injurious  by  an  unwarrant- 
indulgence  in  jealousy  and  into- 
se. 

is  in  vain  to  expect  that  a  friendly 
g  can  long  subsist  between  persons 
nutually  distrust  each  other's  motives, 
appearances  of  a  cordial  attachment 
be  kept  up  for  a  time  to  the  eye  of 
Todd ;  but  the  illiberal  spirit  that 
within  will  break  out  ere  long,  and 
18  the  unprincipled  pretenders  to 
Iship  to  the  derision  of  the  world,  and 
iproach  of  all  good  men. 
reference  to  tliis  subject,  the  question 
ften  been  started,  whether  men  may 
my  properly  treat  their  friends, 
g[h  the  apprehension  that  they  may  at 
future  time  become  their  enemies, 
ft  distant  reserve,  or,  at  least,  be  wary 
trusting  them  with  matters  of  great 
(tance.  Addison,  I  think,  has  an- 
d  this  question  very  satisfactorily, 
decision  to  which  he  comes*  is,  that 
iltivation  of  friendship  is  incompatible 
nch  a  reserve;  and  he  argues,  to  allay 
lan  of  the  timid,  that,  in  case  of  ex- 
e^  the  world  is  just  enough  rather  to 
rnin  the  perfidy  of  the  false  fnend 
to  censure  the  unsuspecting  confidence 
i  person  betrayed. 

is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  that 
Mwe  betrayer  of  friendship  will  meet 
universal  opprobrium,  and  the  person 
fed  with  the  commiseration  of  all: 
experience  cannot  but  open  our  eyes 
e  met,  that  there  are  characters  de- 
d  enough  to  take  a  delight  in  prepa- 
id dander — characters  far  more  eager 
cond  the  betrayer  than  to  set  the 


betrayed  right  with  the  world.  Instead  of 
making  proper  allowances  for  what  has 
been  artlessly  and  confidentially  disclosed 
to  a  perfidious  friend,  it  seems]  to  be  their 
chief  aim  to  extend  the  circulation  of  every 
idle  tale,  no  matter  at  whose  expense,  or 
on  what  a  slender  foundation.  But  these 
may  be  termed  extreme  cases  of  depravity. 
These  are  the  practices  of  the  very  dregs  of 
society,  of  persons  who  neither  know,  nor 
are  capable  of  enjoying,  the  consolations  of 
friendship. 

It  may,  in  the  main,  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  persons  whose  confidence  has  been 
abused,  will  meet  with  sympathy  from  the 
generous  part  of  the  community,  from  all, 
in  short,  but  the  kindred  spirits  of  the 
treacherous  themselves,  whose  good  opinion 
and  good  wishes  it  would  be  equally  a  mis- 
fortune and  a  shame  to  obtain.  To  our 
friends  we  ought  not  only  to  be  open  and 
candid,  but  sedulous  to  please,  and  active 
to  do  good,  that  there  may  be  nothing  in 
our  conduct  calculated  to  excite  a  suspicion 
respecting  the  purity  and  disinterestedness 
of  our  motives.  The  great  familiarity  that 
exists  between  friends  is  apt  to  beget  too 
great  a  carelessness  in  outward  behaviour. 
Under  the  notion  that  they  can  be  free,  and 
make  firee,  their  conduct  sometimes  sinks 
into  absolute  rudeness.  Many  friendships 
have  been  split  on  this  rock. 

An  intercourse  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
most  easy  and  familiar  manner,  vrith  a  due 
regard  to  the  common  courtesies  of  life. 
We  may  be  familiarly  free,  without  being 
rudely  encroaching.  Wherever  true  friend- 
ship exists,  we  find  a  desire  to  please  asso* 
ciated  with  it ;  and  what  can  he  more  cal- 
culated to  please  than  a  becoming  and 
respectful  deportment?  A  bland  and 
obliging  demeanour  never  fails  to  make  a 
man  agreeable  to  those  around  him.  Even 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  among  a 
mixed  company,  amiable  and  conciliatory 
qualities  are  highly  appreciated.  They  are 
sure  to  command  attention,  and  secure 
respect.  If  the  display  of  a  generous  dis- 
position, then,  be  of  such  essential  service 
to  a  man  in  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
surely  it  must  be  held  to  be  of  still  greater 
importance  in  the  amicable  intercourse  of 
friends. 

A  guard,  however,  ought  to  be  kept  over 
our  words  and  actions,  that  we  may  be 
guilty  of  no  inadvertence  calculated  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  those  we  love. 
The  greater  the  familiarity,  the  more  careful 
ought  we  to  be  to  make  that  fieimiliarity  as 
pleasing  and  agreeable  as  possible.  An  arw 
rogant,  overb^uring  dis^Uxoxv^  x&  YD»Wto' 
sistent  wilb,  and  dcs\me\\N«  ^*l>  ^^ 
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of  society  :  and  the  tender  plants  of  friend- 
ship are  often  made  to  wither  and  decay 
before  its  blighting  influence ;  for  a  sense 
of  inferiority  begets  jealousy,  and,  when 
this  pervades  the  mind,  there  can  be  no 
hope  that  friendship  can  be  successfully 
cultivated. 

We  view  without  surprise  the  severing 
of  the  friendships,  if  friendships  Uiey  can 
be  called,  which  have  been  formed  through 
interested  motives ;  because  we  know  that 
duplicity  can  rarely  deceive  long ;  and, 
when  an  exposure  of  unworthy  designs 
takes  place,  animosity  or  contempt  usually 
follows.  But  the  fate  of  those  is  to  be 
deplored,  who  possess  good  intentions,  but 
have  not  the  prudence  and  self-control  to 
consummate  and  perpetuate  an  attachment 
once  begun.  Many  things  may  occur  in 
the  world  to  ruffle  the  temper  :  but  friends 
ought  to  be  careful  to  compose  their  minds; 
for,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  the 
least  manifestation  of  irritability,  or  appear- 
ance of  peevishness,  may  shake  their  con- 
fidence, and  dissolve  the  tie  that  knits  them 
together. 

When  we  find  ourselves  uneasy  and  im- 
patient, we  commonly  look  with  a  jaun- 
diced eye  around  us,  and  discover,  or  ima- 
gine we  discover,  faults  in  others  which  in 
reality  belong  to  ourselves.  Hence,  by 
taking  unwarrantable  liberties  with  those 
whose  esteem  and  confidence  we  may  hap- 
pen to  possess,  we  soon  estrange  them  from 
us,  and  expose  ourselves  to  the  calumnious 
interpretations  of  a  malevolent  world.  A 
friend  is  unworthy  of  the  name,  if  he  de- 
serve not  uniformly  kind  treatment;  and 
every  person  of  right  feeling  will  spurn  the 
idea  of  being  made  a  tool  of,  for  another's 
convenience,  or  of  winking  at  ungenerous 
and  unfriendly  conduct.  That  man  who 
solely  aims  to  compass  his  own  views,  or 
shews  a  disposition  to  contradict  or  reprove 
a  friend,  may  expect  to  be  left  to  bend  his 
solitary  course  through  life,  exposed  to  its 
ills  without  enjoying  its  blessings,  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  advice,  the 
encouragement,  and  assistance  of  a  sincere 
friend. 

Fair  professions  of  regard  without  the 
inclination  to  render  effective  assistance  in 
time  of  need,  and  an  apparent  readiness  to 
lend  an  helping  hand  in  cases  of  extreme 
emergency,  whilst  the  daily  duties  of  social 
life  are  suffered  to  pass  away  unimproved, 
evince  a  complete  destitution  of  all  sound 
principle,  and  the  absence  of  those  sincere 
and  upright  intentions,  which  can  alone 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  world,  and 
secure  the  a^ection  of  those  who  are  ad* 
dressed  in  the  accents  of  friendsbxp. 


In  matters  of  friendship,  as  well  as  in 
every  thing  else  of  a  relative,  social,  and 
religious  nature,  sincerity  alone  can  give  a 
charm  to  profession.  Not  only  should  we 
be  ready  to  assist  others  in  meliorating  their 
condition,  as  occasion  may  require,  but  also 
anxious  to  make  ourselves  agreeable  and 
cheerful  companions.  Opportunities  are 
comparatively  rare,  when  a  man  may  be 
called  upon  to  assist  his  friend  under  the 
pressure  of  adversity  or  distress,  but,  when 
these  do  occur,  they  should  be  eagerly  em- 
braced as  a  pleasure,  and  not  encountered 
as  a  task.  Man,  however,  has  often  occa- 
sion to  hold  intercourse  with  his  friend,  and 
it  should,  therefore,  be  his  chief  object  to 
deport  himself  in  a  manner  at  once  accept- 
able and  attractive.  The  warm  (emotions  of 
friendship  can  never  be  so  strongly  felt  as 
when  there  is  a  manifest  desire  to  please, 
associated  with  the  duty  of  reciprocating 
benefits.  The  pleasures  of  life  are  made 
more  pleasing,  and  its  pains  more  tolerable, 
when  the  mind  is  soothed  by  friendship,  and 
when  a  man  is  prepared  to  meet,  with  calm 
equanimity,  whatever  may  befall  him  on  the 
stage  of  life. 

Friendship,  like  every  other  earthly  benefit, 
is  in  danger  of  being  forfeited,  'i  proper 
care  be  not  taken  to  preserve  it ;  if  its  bless- 
ings be  not  viewed  with  a  discriminating 
eye,  and  remembered  with  a  grateful  heart. 
No  sooner  do  men  reap,  or  appear  to  reap, 
the  fruits  of  friendship  than  the  bad  passions 
of  the  evil-disposed  are  set  to  work,  in 
order  to  effect  a  separation  of  interests,  a 
difference  of  views,  or  a  serious  misunder- 
standing in  some  shape  or  other.  The  in. 
sidious  attack  is  made  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Sometimes  a  man  is  told  to  his  face  that  he 
has  been  treacherously  betrayed  by  his 
friend,  and  the  real  or  fictitious  circum- 
stances of  the  betrayal  are  specifically  re- 
lated. At  other  times,  dark  hints  are  given 
that  disrespectful  words  have  been  uttered, 
and  that  there  is,  therefore,  much  cause  to 
apprehend  an  abuse  of  confidence.  What- 
ever shape  the  attack  upon  the  happiness  of 
friends  may  assume,  it  will  succeed,  unless 
prying  curiosity  and  unmanly  jealousy  be 
rooted  out  of  the  mind. 

If  the  malevolent  can  but  excite  a  fear 
that  their  reports  may  possibly  be  true,  or 
provoke  a  suspicion  that  their  insinuations 
may  have  some  foundation,  the  work  is 
done,  their  object  is  attained,  dissension  and 
discord  are  made  to  bear  sway  in  minds 
where  aforetime  dwelt  harmony  and  peace, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of  the 
inspired  penman,  that  a  ^'  whisperer  sepa- 
rateth  chief  friends,  and  a  ^adse  witness 
sov)0\\  ^^s^Qjt^  ^\stf:ici%  bcethren  ;*'  the  9oa» 
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ids  in  entrapping  its  victims,  and  the 
calumniators  exult  in  their  infamous 

IS. 

must  be  admitted,  that  it  requires  con- 
ble  firmness  of  mind  to  withstand  the 
ations  of  those  who,  under  pretence 
il  concern  for  our  welfare,  seek  to 
the  connexions  we  may  have  formed 
isely  insinuating  that  we  have  been 
i  with  ingratitude  and  treachery.  The 
bility  with  which  the  communication 
en  made,  and  the  air  of  friendship 
ted  in  the  relation  of  it,  is  apt  so  far  to 
Jer  the  mind  as  to  make  it  unreasonably 
iious,  and  a  blind  is  thus  thrown  over 
iterested  motives  by  which  the  mis- 
Mis  are  invariably  actuated.  The  most 
lal  way  to  guard  against  being  de- 
I  on  this  point  is,  thoroughly  to  can- 
the  conduct  of  those  who  appear  to 
iest  an  uncommon  zeal  for  our  welfare, 
tho  interest  themselves  in  our  private 
ms,  that,  forsooth,  as  they  say,  we  may 
cued  from  the  hands  of  interested  and 
ling  men.  If  we  have  not  the  most 
itable  proofs,  from  a  long  period  of 
ly  intercourse,  that  their  protestations 
^rd  are  sincere,  it  will  be  our  wisest 
i  not  to  act  on  their  information,  but 
ipute  their  interference  to  motives 
[ing  from  secret  rivalry  or  malice. 
>re  are  characters  who  cannot  bear  to 
fo  friends  happy  in  each  other's  society, 
fivy  others  the  happiness  which  they 
n  themselves  enjoy,  and  detract  from 
merit  with  the  hope  of  sinking  them  to 
own  insignificance.  Rather  than  dis- 
our  minds,  then,  with  unfounded  ap- 
Dsions  about  the  conduct  of  our  pro- 
friends,  let  us  look  well  to  the  motives 
He  who  seek  to  effect  a  disunion. 
i  of  mind  is  a  blessing  of  such  inesti- 
!  value,  that  we  should  be  very  slow  in 
ng  to  any  reports  that  may  have  a 
Dcy  to  disturb  it,  or  to  throw  an  impe- 
it  in  the  way  of  those  social  enjoy. 
!  which  have  hitherto  given  us  the 
St  consolation  and  happiness, 
interested  friends  the  world  is  full. 
the  best  intentions,  a  man  may  find 
If  unable  to  secure  regard  from  all  with 
I  he  associates,  yet  it  is  the  part  of  a 
and  good  man  not  to  desist  from 
good  on  this  account,  nor  to  condemn 
3cause  some  are  worthy  of  reprehen- 
Rank,  fortune,  and  success  in  life, 
r  a  man  peculiarly  the  object  of  adu- 
f  and  bring  around  him  a  host  of 
s  for  his  favours — men  who  feign  a 
i  attachment,  and  embrace  every  op- 
lity  to  shew  respect  and  deference. 
lias !    How  gTeat]y  do  prosperous  cir- 
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cumstances  expose  a  man  to  the  danger  of 
being  deceived  by  false  pretenders  to  friend- 
ship. We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  indeed  it 
would  be  temerity  to  do  so,  that  men  of 
rank  and  station  are  approached  by  none 
but  ambitious  aspirants,  more  eager  to  raise 
themselves  by  their  connexions  .than  to 
serve  those  whose  society  they  seem  to 
court.  But  this  much  may  be  safely  as- 
serted,  that  adversity  is  the  test  by  which 
true  friendship  is  most  certainly  proved.  He 
who  can  follow  his  friend  through  prosper- 
ous and  adverse  circumstances,  and  shew 
the  same  alacrity  to  raise  him  when  sinking 
under  the  load  of  oppression  and  want,  as 
to  participate  his  pleasures  when  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  worldly  honour  and  prospe- 
rity, may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  de- 
nominated a  sincere  friend.  Such  charac- 
ters are  valuable,  because  they  are  scarce ; 
for  whilst  the  vast  multitudes  of  false  fHends, 
with  interest  only  in  view,  fall  off"  in  critical 
times,  when  their  assistance  is  needed,  the 
sincere  lend  helping  hands  with  feelings  far 
more  animating  and  delightful  than  those  of 
the  ambitious,  even  when  most  successful 
in  their  schemes. 

The  wealthy  possess  the  means  of  supply- 
ing their  wants.  They  have  a  numerous 
retinue,  and  are  surrounded  with  number- 
less apparent  friends,  and  yet,  if,  among  all 
their  followers,  they  have  one  real  well- 
wisher,  their  condition  in  life  is  such,  that  his 
services  are  seldom  required.  Friendship  is 
most  wanted  in  time  of  need,  and  a  friend 
then  is  a  friend  indeed.  His  heart  is  truly 
affected  and  rightly  impressed.  Who  can 
bear  to  see  his  friend  embarrassed  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  try  to  relieve  him; 
injured  by  the  tongue  of  slander,  and  not 
strive  to  vindicate  his  cause  and  clear  his 
character ;  or  sick  and  infirm,  neglected  and 
forlorn,  and  not  endeavour  to  console  and 
comfort  his  mind  ?  Who,  [  say,  can  bear 
to  see  him  visited  with  any  of  the  ills  of 
life,  without  panting  for  an  opportunity  to  be 
of  service  to  him  ?  No  one  with  a  spark  of 
generosity  in  his  frame. 

To  the  man  of  feeling,  there  is  a  thrilling 
interest  in  every  thing  appertaining  to  friend- 
ship, particulariy  when  cases  of  necessity 
occur  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  profes- 
sions. Then  his  mind  is  lit  up  with  a  glow 
of  affection.  He  feels  more  satisfaction  in 
works  of  charity  and  labours  of  love,  than 
the  most  elevated  in  society  can  do  with 
their  splendid  eqiiipages  and  their  obsequi- 
ous attendants.  To  receive  the  blessings  of 
the  grateful,  and  enjoy  a  self-approving 
conscience,  is  to  him  a  sufficient  recom^^ 
pense  for  all  his  exertioua  lo  d^%Q<2A,>^^^ 
in  addilion  lo  \}[ve&^  ^TdViv^csiJA'ouv  V^  vi^}* 
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obtain  the  esteem  of  the  world,  even  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  the  least  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge merit  in  any  shape ;  for  there  is 
something  so  noble,  so  inaescribably  de- 
lightful, in  seeing  the  friendly  hand  held  out, 
and  help  effectually  given,  to  a  sinking 
brother,  that  no  man,  with  ordinary  feelings, 
be  he  friend  or  foe,  can  look  on  without  ex- 
periencing the  roost  pleasing  emotions. 
True  friendship  is  desirable  in  any  sphere, 
but  it  is  most  serviceable  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  in  the  time  of  need. 

All  histories,  ancient  and  modem,  sacred 
and  profane,  afford  examples  of  genuine 
friendship.  Be  it  our  business  to  select  a  few 
from  the  sacred  volume.  Who  can  read 
David's  pathetic  elegy  on  Jonathan's  death 
without  feeling  something  of  the  poignancy 
of  his  grief,  and  exclaiming,  Behpld  the 
sacredness  of  an  heartfelt  affection  !  The 
assistance  afforded  David  by  Barzillai,  when 
he  was  fleeing  from  his  rebellious  son  Ab- 
salom, is  another  instance  of  disinterested 
friendship  which  cannot  be  perused  without 
perfect  admiration,  nor  was  it  forgotten  by 
tlie  grateful  David.  After  the  death  of 
Absalom,  and  the  consequent  termination 
of  the  unnatural  rebellion,  he  desired  Bar- 
zillai to  return  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  to 
partake  of  the  king's  fare.  Barzillai  respect- 
fully declined  the  acceptance  of  his  kind 
offer,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  his 
desire  to  die  in  his  own  city,  and  be  buried 
by  the  grave  of  his  father  and  his  mother;  at 
the  same  time  lessening  his  services  to 
David,  and  magnifying  David's  return  for 
them.  David  seems  to  have  carried  to  the 
g^ve  the  remembrance  of  the  timely  assist- 
ance received  from  Barzitlai's  family ;  for 
one  of  his  injunctions  to  his  son  Solomon 
was,  that  he  should  shew  kindness  to  the 
sons  of  Barzillai,  the  Gileadite,  who  had 
assisted  him  in  the  time  of  his  distress. 

To  these  noble  instances  of  friendship,  we 
may  add  another  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Our  blessed  Saviour  has  shewn  a  pattern  of 
the  love  that  ought  to  subsist  among  man- 
kind. He  wept  over  the  grave  of  I^zarus. 
So  much,  indeed,  was  he  affected,  that  the 
spectators  exclaimed,  Behold  how  he  loved 
him!  This  affecting  tale  of  love  should 
come  home  to  every  mind  ;  for  we  have  all 
a  particular  interest  in  Christ's  love.  He  is 
our  elder  brother,  and  loves  all  who  serve 
Grod,  all  true  Christians,  with  a  fraternal 
affection,  yea,  he  is  a  friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother ;  and  a  careful  obser- 
vance of  his  precepts  will  give  a  sacredness 
to  all  virtuous  attachments,  which  no  secular 
consideration  can  induce  his  follower  to 
forego  or  abandon.  Let  us,  therefore,  im- 
l>ibe  the  christian  spirit,  which  will  teach  us 


not  only  to  assist  our  friends  iii  all  their 
earthly  difficulties  and  dangers,  but  also  to 
adopt  every  means  to  promote  their  and 
our  own  eternal  salvation. 

Thomas  Irelakd. 
Edenhallf  Mcnf  27th,  1832. 


ON  THE  CAUSE  ANDCUREOF   IMMORALITY 
AND  CRIME. 


"  From  education,  as  the  leading  cause, 
The  public  character  its  colour  draws." 


The  awfiil  increase  of  crime,  the  crowded 
state  of  the  jails,  the  enlargement  of  the 
old,  and  the  building  of  new  receptacles  for 
criminals,  prompt  us  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  so  much  evil,  and  how  it  may  be 
rectified.  Hie  legislator  would  ascribe  it  to 
inefficient  laws ;  the  moralist,  to  bad  exam. 
pie  and  defective  instruction ;  and  the  divine, 
to  inward  depravity,  and  the  influence  of 
evil  spirits.  Admitting  the  truth  of  these 
various  opinions,  I  would  humbly  venture 
to  suggest,  that  the  cause  would  be  more 
correctly  stated,  if  we  said  it  originated  in 
the  uncultivated  state  of  man*s  intellectual 
powers. 

Man  is  a  compound  being,  combining  a 
perfect  animal  with  an  immortal,  intellec- 
tual, and  immaterial  spirit.  In  such  a  beuig, 
the  spirit  should  have  an  ascendency  over 
the  animal ;  and  consequently,  mere  animal 
enjoyments  and  gratifications  never  can 
satisfy  him.  What  would  yield  perfect 
happiness  to  a  mere  animal,  cannot  satisfy 
a  compound  being  such  as  man  is ;  it  being 
impossible  for  the  higher  and  nobler  nature 
entirely  to  succumb  to  the  lower  and  inferior. 
Besides,  they  are  so  widely  different,  that 
the  spirit  never  can  participate  in  enjoy- 
ments merely  animal.  Hence  the  stores  of 
nature  have  been  ransacked  for  stimulants, 
and  the  invention  of  man  has  been  racked 
to  contrive  preparations  of  an  excituig  na- 
ture, until  intoxication  has  been  resorted  to 
as  a  substitute  for  intellectual  enjoyment, 
fermented  liquors,  opium,  and  tobacco, 
acting  on  the  imagination  tfirough  the  me- 
dium of  nervous  excitement,  and  tliereby 
producing  a  degree  of  gratification  rather  of 
a  demi-mental  than  grossly  sensual  descrip- 
tion. This,  however,  ultimately  weakening 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  strengthening 
the  animal  passions,  brutalizes  the  man ;  vA 
thus,  he  who  was  made  a  litde  lower  than 
the  angels,  is  sunk  beneath  the  beasts.  Yet 
ignorant  men  seek  no  other  gratificatioD, 
although  it  is  sure  to  produce  such  effects. 
From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that 
prevailing  iniquity  springs  from  ignorance; 
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is  vait)  to  think  of  correcting  the  one 
It  removing  the  other,  to  think  of  im- 
ig  the  morals  without  cultivating  the 
ictual  powers.  For,  while  ignorant 
:houghtless  men  are  prone  to  evil, 
htful  and  contemplative  habits  subdue 
tssions,  and  bring  the  animal  into  sub- 
1  to  the  spiritual  nature,  raising  man 

sensual  gratiBgations,  and  enabling 
5  occupy  the  exalted  rank  in  creation 

his  beneficent  Creator  designed  him 

t  how  are  thoughtless  people  to  be 
ed  to  think  ?  How  are  the  dormant 
tes  of  uncultivated  intellect  to  be 
ht  into  action  ? 

las  been  asserted,  that,  in  a  spiritual 
,  thought  and  existence  are  inseparable, 
lat  to  cease  to  think,  it  must  cease  to 
It  may  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  that 
animal  being,  motion  and  life  are  in- 
ible,  and  that  to  cease  to  move  it 
cease  to  live.  But  as  there  is  a  differ- 
between  mere  motion  and  useful  mo- 
lo  there  is  a  difference  between  mere 
[it,  or  consciousness  of  existence,  and 
and  intelligent  reflection.  What  can 
»re  simple  than  the  art  of  walking,  yet 
lires  years  of  practice  to  do  it  without 
ling.  Were  it  possible  for  a  person 
ive  at  maturity  without  ever  having 
d ;  his  strength,  if  he  had  any,  would 
lis  first  attempts  but  little  superiority 
he  futile  efforts  of  the  infant ;  but  as 
th  is  derived  from  exercise,  he  would 
that,  also,  deficient.  It  is  much  the 
witli  the  reasoning  powers :  without 
::e,  the  man  is  not  only  ignorant  how 
them,  but  he  is  destitute  of  intellec- 
reng^h ;  and  as  it  is  scarcely  practica- 
maike  a  person  understand  tiie  value 
at  he  never  had,  and  of  which  he  has 
iception,  so  it  is  proportionally  diffi- 
o  convince  ignorant  persons  of  the 
of  reason,  and  the  importance  of  cul- 
ig  their  intellectual  faculties. 
J  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
ledge  has  done  much  towards  correct, 
aamorality  and  vice,  by  improving 
minds,  and  giving  them  a  taste  for 
•and  nobler  enjoyments ;  and  it  might 
ore,  were  greater  discretion  used  in 
lectioD  of  tlieir  works,  and  more  re2[U- 
observed  in  publishing,  not  allowing 
to  intervene  between  the  numbers  of 
>,  and  thereby  rendering  it,  for  the 


mitted  freely  to  the  royal  palaces,  parks, 
and  gardens,  the  abbeys,  cathedrals,  and 
other  public  buildings,  it  would  do  much 
towards  raising  them  from  the  grovelling 
pursuits  in  which,  at  present,  they  are  en- 
gaged. 

Mechanics'  Institutions  have  been  another 
powerful  means  of  raising  and  improving 
the  human  intellect ;  and  the  establishment 
of  coffee  and  reading  rooms,  may  be  said 
to  constitute  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  substituting,  as  they  do,  a 
sober  for  an  intoxicating  beverage,  quiet  for 
noise,  and  wholesome  intellectual  entertain, 
ment  for  gaming  and  strife.  All  these  means 
united  would  do  much  towards  forming  the 
taste,  improving  the  mind,  and  thereby  re- 
fining and  humanizing  the  man ;  for  as  it 
has  been  observed  by  a  lover  of  natural 
sublimity,  speaking  of  the  majestic  Snowden, 
''that  it  was  impossible  to  ascend  to  its 
summit,  and  not  come  down  a  better  man,*' 
so  I  believe  it  impossible  frequently  to  con- 
template the  beauties  and  wonders  of  na> 
ture  and  art,  without  improving  in  morals, 
as  well  as  increasing  in  wisdom. 

"  As  when  a  wretch,  from  thick  polluted  air, 
Darkness,  and  stench,  and  suffocating  damps, 
And  dungeon-horrors,  by  kind  fate  discharged. 
Climbs  some  feir  eminence,  where  either  pure 
Surrounds  him,  and  Elysian  prospects  rise ; 
His  heart  exults,  his  spirits  cast  their  load. 
As  if  new-bom,  he  triumphs  in  the  change  ! 
So  joys  the  soul,  when  from  inglorious  aims 
And  sordid  sweets,  from  feciilence  and  froth 
Of  ties  terrestrial,  set  at  large,  she  mounts 
To  reason's  region,  her  own  element. 
Breathes  hopes  immortal,  and  affects  the  skies." 

But  while  the  success,  attending  the  efforts 
made  to  raise  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  the  working-classes,  has  been 
sufficient  to  cheer  the  hearts  and  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  philanthropists  who 
have  devoted  time,  talents,  and  wealth  to 
this  great  work,  past  experience  convinces 
us,  that  we  must  begin  with  youth,  if  we 
would  accomplish  any  great  and  general 
improvement  in  the  human  mind.  Our 
youth  must  be  taught  to  think.  They  who 
suppose  education  consists  in  merely  teach- 
ing children  the  knowledge  of  letters  and 
figures,  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
**  delightful  task,"  which  is 


(( 


to  rear  the  tender  thought. 


I  t»opriety  of  admitting  the  working- 
i^  gratuitously,  to  exhibitions  of  paint- 
id  sculpture,  has  been  suggested  as  a 
\  of  improving  their  taste  and  exalting 
ninds ;  and  I  think  if  they  were  ad- 


To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th'  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast.** 

These  are  objects  not  to  be  attained  by  a 
mere  knowledge  of  letters.  Reason  forms 
the  grand  distinction  between  the  human 
race  and  the  brute  creation  ;  but  reason  un- 
cultivated is  dormant,  and  a  dormant  faculty 
is  wholly  inoperative  ;  consequently,  where 
the  intellectual  powers  or  reasoning  facul- 
ties are  not  cultivated,  and  brou^ 
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action  by  a  judicious  system  of  instructioD, 
no  difference  can  be  seen  between  immortal 
man,  and  the  brutes  which  perish.  Enough 
has  already  been  said,  to  prove  that  reason 
cannot  act  unless  properly  trained ;  and  while 
this  noble  faculty  lies  dormant,  no  benefit  can 
be  derived  from  its  mere  possession. 

Much  has  been  said,  both  by  way  of 
boast  and  sneer,  respecting  the  "  march  of 
intellect."  But,  alas!  where  is  it?  We 
read  of  such  a  thing;  but  among  men, 
where  shall  we  find  it?  Much  has 
been  said,  also,  about  the  march  of 
education,  and  it  is  echoed  from  place  to 
place,  that  "  the  school-master  is  abroad." 
The  ignorance  I  see  on  all  sides,  loudly 
proclaims  he  is  not  at  home  !  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  knowledge  of  letters  is  more  widely 
diffused  than  formerly ;  but  I  do  assert,  with- 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  little,  very 
little,  has  been  done  towards  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  towards  training  and  bring- 
ing into  action  that  ennobling  faculty,  Rea- 
son, which  raises  man  above  the  animal 
tribes.  The  "  march  of  intellect "  has 
scarcely  yet  commenced,  neither  will  it,  until 
an  efficient  system  of  mental  cultivation  is 
adopted  in  our  schools. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  memory  is  the 
only  faculty  of  which  the  teacher  can  avail 
himself;  a  more  erroneous  and  pernicious 
opinion  could  not  be  entertained.  Yet  it 
has  been  very  generally  adopted,  and  to  this 
may  be  ascribed,  in  part,  the  past  inefficiency 
of  education,  for  no  beneficial  results  can  be 
expected  from  burdening  the  memory,  while 
the  reason  is  neglected  ;  nor  will  any  great 
improvement  in  morals  be  effected,  until  a 
more  intellectual  system  of  education  is 
generally  pursued ;  and,  therefore,  in  con- 
clusion, I  shall  submit  to  the  reader  the  fol- 
lowing brief  outline  of  such  a  system. 

The  pupils  having  been  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  the  first  four  mles  of  arithmetic, 
the  teacher  ought  to  commence  a  course  of 
instruction  in  Geometry,  which  may  be 
done  by  writing  on  boards  the  definitions, 
postulates,  and  axioms,  and  hanging  them 
up  in  the  school-room,  frequently  directing 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  them,  and 
instructing  and  questioning  them  upon  their 
import,  until  he  is  satisfied  they  are  per- 
fectly understood  and  remembered.  He 
may  then  proceed  with  the  propositions,  by 
working  one  with  chalk  on  a  black  board 
before  the  pupils,  explaining  and  demon- 
strating it  as  he  goes  on,  and  questioning 
them  until  they  understand  it.  They  ought 
then  to  endeavour  to  work  the  same  propo- 
sition on  their  slates  without  assistance,  and 
shew  it  to  him,  when,  if  wrong,  he  must 
point  out  lite  error^  and  make  them  do  it 


again,  after  which  they  may  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  next,  and  so  on. 
This  process  may  appear  slow  at  first,  but 
the  pupils  will  soon  become  expert,  and  it 
will  be  found  an  easy  and  pleasant  way  of 
training  youth  to  form  comparisons  and 
draw  conclusions,  which  are  the  first  steps 
towards  correct  reasoning. 

From  reasoning  on  geometrical  questions, 
an  ingenious  teacher  will  find  it  easy  to 
advance  to  questions  in  philosophy,  and 
from  thence  to  theology,  thus  gradually 
proceeding  from  things  seen  to  things  un- 
seen^ from  things  natural  to  things  spiritual, 
not  by  encumbering  the  memory  with 
words,  but  by  enlightening  the  mind  with 
clear  and  correct  ideas.  For  however  highly 
creeds  and  catechisms  may  be  prized,  and 
however  valuable  they  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  intelligent  christian  parents,  who,  teach- 
ing their  own  children,  will  explain  them  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  the  juvenile  under- 
standing, it  is  well-known  that  they  are 
more  frequently  learnt  than  understood  ;  and 
much  as  some  may  think  of  committing  to 
memory,  in  youth,  words  only  to  be  under- 
stood in  afler  life,  ere  which  they  will  pro- 
bably be  forgotten,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  time  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  acquiring  correct  iaeas. 

The  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
his  attributes,  his  cognizance  of  human  ac- 
tions, man's  immortality,  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  inspiration  of 
the  scriptures^  the  duty  of  prayer,  &c.  &c., 
may  all  be  demonstrated  by  a  process  that 
will  not  rise  above  the  comprehension  of  a 
school-boy.  Thus  will  the  mind  be  im- 
proved by  exercising  its  powers  in  reascning 
on  the  great  fundamental  truths  and  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  teaching  not  the  dif- 
ferences, but  the  agreements,  of  Christians, 
and  preparing  the.  mind  to  receive  that 
charity  which  beareth,  believeth,  bopeth, 
and  endureth  all  things. 

Does  any  one  object  to  reasoning  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  assert  it  to  be  our  duty 
passively  to  receive,  and  implicitly  to  be- 
lieve, the  doctrines  contained  in  our  autho- 
rized formularies?  I  would  remind  him, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  at  all  times,  to  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  which  is 
in  them,  and  thus  put  to  silence  gainsayers. 
He  who  takes  his  religious  opinions  without 
examination  or  reflection,  cannot  be  stedfast 
in  the  faith  ;  for  ''  Reason  is  the  root,  &ir 
Faith  is  but  the  flower,"  and  he  will  be 
liable  to  be  carried  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  and  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
.sophistries  gf  designing  sceptics.  But  those 
who  have  the  truths  of  religion  demonstrated 
to  them,  and  their  minds  exercised  by  reai 
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soDing,  will  be  established  in  its  principles, 
and  be  proof  against  all  the  snares  and 
temptations  of  man's  arch  enemy,  and  bis 
most  subtile  agents. 

The  teacher  ought  further  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  implant  in  his  pupils  a  taste 
for  instructive  and  profitable  reading,  and  to 
lead  them  to  reflect  on  what  they  read,  and 
to  understand  it,  by  frequent  questions  and 
explanations.  Nothing  will  tend  more  to 
improve  the  taste,  cultivate  the  intellect,  and 
exalt  the  man,  than  extensive  reading,  where 
a  judicious  selection  of  books  has  been 
made,  and  it  has  been  accompanied  by 
suitable  instruction. 

To  aid  them  in  understanding  what  tliey 
ready  they  ought  to  be  instructed  in  geogra- 
phy, and  have  maps  explained  to  them ;  the 
latter  might  easily  be  done,  by  drawing  a 
plan  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they 
live.  As  the  mind  expands,  such  pictures, 
figures,  and  other  works  of  art  as  lie  within 
their  reach,  may  be  exhibited,  and  their 
respective  beauties  and  defects  pointed  out, 
ana  thus  the  principles  of  true  criticism 
will  be  implanted  in  their  minds,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  real  taste.  Furtlier, 
the  elements  of  astronomy,  zoology,  ento- 
mology, botany,  mineralogy,  conchology, 
and  the  various  sciences  embraced  by 
natural  philosophy,  might  be  introduced  to 
their  notice,  thus  leading  them 


to  qualify  them  for  future  study,  and  provide 
a  cheap,  innocent,  improving,  and  satisfying 
recreation. 

Does  any  one  object  that  "  a  little  leani* 
ing  is  a  dangerous  thing  ?''  Admitting  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  I  ask.  What  is  a  little 
learning  ?  A  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is 
a  little  learning ;  there  can  be  no  less,  and 
if  a  little  learning  is  dangerous,  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  learning  must  be  fraught 
with  the  greatest  possible  danger ;  and  as  it 
is  impossible  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of 
a  little  learning,  the  only  remedy  is,  to  im- 
part as  much  as  possible,  since  it  must  be 
evident  that  every  advance  in  knowledge 
must  be  a  remove  from  the  dangerous 
point.  But  as  1  have  in  a  former  article  * 
answered  the  most  popular  objections  to 
universal  and  unlimited  education,  I  shall 
conclude  wtth  exhorting  every  true  patriot 
and  philanthropist  to  exert  himself  in  the 
cause  of  universal  education  and  mental 
cultivation. 

London,  June  5ih,  1832.  G.  Y. 


for  prospects  of  delight, 


To  some  not  steep,  though  philosophic,  height, 

Thence  to  exhibit  to  their  \rond'ring  eyes 

Ton  circling  worlds,  their  distance,  and  their  size, 

The  moons  of  Jove,  and  Saturn's  belted-ball, 

And  the  harmonious  order  of  them  all ; 

To  shew  them  in  an  insect  or  a  flow'r 

Such  microscopic  proof  of  skill  and  pow'r, 

Aa»  hid  from  ages  past,  God  now  displays, 

To  combat  atheists  with  in  modem  days  ; 

To  spread  the  Earth  before  them,  and  commend, 

\nth  designation  of  the  finger's  end. 

Its  vaiious  parts  to  their  attentive  note, 

Thus  bringing  home  to  them  the  most  remote ; 

To  teach  their  hearts  to  glow  with  gen'rous  flame, 

Caught  from  the  deeds  of  men  of  ancient  fame : 

And,  more  then  aJl,  with  commendation  due. 

To  set  some  living  worthy  in  their  view, 

Whose  fair  example  may  at  once  inspire 

A  wiah  to  copy,  what  they  must  admire. 

Such  knowledge  gain'd  betimes,  and  which  appears, 

Thoiigh  solid,  not  too  weighty  Ibr  their  years. 

Sweet  in  itself;  and  not  forbidding  sport, 

When  health  demands  it,  of  athletic  sort. 

Would  m^e  them — what  some  lovely  boys  have 

been, 
And  more  than  one,  perhaps,  that  I  have  seen — 
An  evidence  and  reprehension  both 
Of  the  mere  school-boy's  lean  and  tardy  growth." 

Not  that  I  consider  it  possible  or  neces* 
saiy  for  children  to  remain  long  enough  at 
school  to  acquire  a  profound  knowledge  of 
mil  these  sciences,  but  merely  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  choice  of  one, 
the  study  of  which  may  furnish  amusement 
for  the  leisure  hours  of  after  life.  This  will 
impait  a  sufficiency  of  preliminary  instruction 


on  temperance  societies. 

Mr.  Editor, 
Sir, — Having,  in  common  with  most  of 
your  readers,  heard  much  of  Temperance 
Societies,  and  believing  the  subject  to  be 
one  of  great  importance,  may  I  beg  to  sug* 
gest  a  few  thoughts  upon  it,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Imperial  Magazine.  In  so 
doing,  I  have  no  wish  to  convey  an  idea 
that  your  readers  in  general  need  any 
remarks  of  mine  on  the  subject  of  tempe- 
rance as  a  christian  virtue ;  but  they  may 
have  many  doubts  on  the  subject  of  tem- 
perance societies,  which  I  should  feel  it  a 
high  honour  to  be  instrumental  in  re- 
moving. 

If  I  should  venture  to  remark,  that  much 
misconception  seems  to  prevail  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  observation  will  not  be  considered 
arrogant,  when  coupled  with  the  confession, 
that  few  have  participated  more  largely  in 
this  than  myself.  When  I  first  heard  of  these 
societies,  I  scarcely  thought  them  worthy  of 
serious  notice,  and  placed  them  amongst 
those  well-intended  but  Utopian  schemes 
which  sometimes  float  in  the  minds  of  worthy 
people,  who  have  more  zeal  than  know- 
ledge, and  yet  are  aiming  to  do  good. 
However,  an  attentive  reading  of  some  of 
the  publications  of  the  society,  brouglit 
home  to  my  mind  a  conviction,  which  I  felt 
it  impossible  to  resist,  that  it  was  my  imme- 
diate duty  to  abstain  altogether  from  ardent 
spirits,  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
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to  do  all  I  could  to  persuade  others  to  do 
the  same.  Still  I  felt  a  very  strong  objec^ 
tion  to  signing  a  declaration  to  that  effect- 
it  appealed  to  me,  that  having  resolved  for 
myself,  my  signature  was,  to  say  the  least, 
quite  unnecessary ;  and  I  thought  it  would 
savour  a  little  of  ostentation,  and  be  like 
saying  to  all  the  world, — Come,  see  I  how 
temperate  I  am ! 

But,  upon  a  close  examination,  I  became 
taost  deeply  and  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning;  and  felt  it  an 
honour  and  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
add  my  humble  name, — indeed,  had  not 
this  been  previously  attended  to,  what  I 
heard  at  the  late  important  and  memorable 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  would,  I  think,  have 
decided  the  matter  at  once. 

Amongst  the  tracts  issued  by  the  society, 
there  is  one  written  by  the  Solicitor-general 
of  Ireland,  entitled,  "  Objections  to  Sub- 
scribing a  Declaration  against  the  Use  of 
Ardent  Spirits,  considered  and  answered." 
To  that  tract  I  would  most  earnestly  call 
the  attention  of  those  of  your  readers  who 
may  still  hesitate  ;  and  thankful  shall  I  be, 
if  they  will  read  and  weigh  its  contents,  fol- 
lowing the  perusal  with  prayer  for  divine 
direction.  The  fear  of  occupying  too  much 
space  in  your  pages,  alone  prevents  me 
from  transcribing  page  3,  and  requesting 
its  insertion  in  connexion  with  these  imper- 
fect hints. 

Let  none  imagine  that  they  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  danger  from  intemperance. 
No  doubt,  many  have  thought  the  same, 
who  are  fallen  into  disgrace  and  ruin,  and 
on  this  subject,  **  let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  And,  let 
none  imagine  that  neutrality  here,  is  a 
matter  of  small  importance.  Let  not  the 
temperate  man  lend  himself  to  the  opposite 
side  of  this  great  question.  By  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  we  are  now  furnished  with 
an  opportunity  of  doing  that  which  may 
produce  the  most  beneficial  effects  on  the 
minds  of  our  children,  and  many  others 
within  the  circle  of  our  influence.  It  may 
be  said  by  some,  that  this  applies  only  to 
public  characters,  or  at  least  to  those  whose 
circle  of  influence  is  large, — this,  however, 
is  a  great  mistake.  A  certain  writer 
remarks,  **  That  every  man  has  a  circle  of 
influence,  whether  he  has  clothes  to  his 
back,  or  not."  Let  us  then  willingly,  joy- 
iblly,  give  our  influence  on  this  point,  to 
the  side  of  temperance.  Why  should  we 
not  do  so  ?  If  we  think  that  on  our  own 
account  it  is  unnecessary — still  let  us  think 
of  others — let  us  think  of  the  general  weU 
hre — let  us  not  on  this  subject  live  any 
longer  to  ourselves,  but  giving  thanks  Xo 


Grod  that  such  a  noble  stand  is  made 
against  one  great  source  of  misery  and 
crime.  Let  us  not  withhold  our  individual 
sanction  from  a  plan  which  must  be  inno- 
cent, which  has  already  been  attended 
with  innumerable  personal  and  relative 
advantages,  and  which,  if  generally  sanc« 
tinned,  may  be  productive  of  the  happiest 
effects  in  all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  tract  to  which  I  have  -referred,  as 
well  as  the  other  publication  of  tlie  society, 
may  be  obtained,  I  believe,  either  at  the 
office  of  the  Temperance  Society,  or  at 
Mr.  Bagster,  Bookseller,  Paternoster  Row. 
— Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  yours, 
very  respectfully, 

A  Constant  Reader. 

June  22,  1832. 
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On  concluding  the  last  article,  we  noted, 
"Thus  far  our  discourse  has  been  solely 
upon  that  magniflcent  luminary — the  Sun 
— the  ascendant  of  day ;  under  the  im- 
pression that  all  which  is  related  by  the 
inspired  penman,  Moses,  of  and  respecting 
this  orb,  had  a  direct  reference  to  the  whole 
universe.  It  remains,  that  we  discourse  on 
the  inferior  luminary — the  Moon — the  as- 
cendant of  night,  separately ;  because  vdiat 
is  said  of  the  moon,  refers  to  this  one  sphere, 
our  earth,  almost  exclusively." 

Eternity  knows  no  period,  and  it  is  the 
province  of  time  to  note  its  own  progress; 
because  its  existence  is  short  and  fleeting, 
and  passing  away,  it  bears  with  it  all  its 
being,  who,  amidst  the  swift  career  on  which 
they  are  borne  forward,  need  to  be  warned 
of  this  at  every  stage  toward  that  futurity, 
into  which  they  must  so  soon  be  launched; 
and  no  note  can  be  more  striking  than 
periodical  orbs,  alternately  illumed  and 
dark,  in  the  stillness  of  evening,  the  gloom 
of  midnight,  or  at  the  dawn  of  day.  Tbe 
moon,  therefore,  the  ascendant  of  night,  is 
at  once  an  enlightener  and  a  monitor  to 
mankind.  Light  was  pronounced  to  be 
beautifully  perfect  before  the  sun  was,  and, 
in  concert  with  the  moon,  no  addition  is 
made  to  that  crown  of  creation ;  but  ce^ 
tainly  the  sun  eminently,  and  the  moon 
in  its  degree,  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  li^ht, 
and  of  course  increase  its  splekidour  and  its 
tisefulness  in  creation. 

Light,  while  it  does  not  appear  to  be  one 
with  the  body  of  the  sun,  is  certainly  not 
attached  to  the  moon ;  for  the  moon,  like 
the  earth,  is  an  opaque  sphere ;  but  the 
rays  of  light  which  issue  from  the  luminous 
cVrcwwwc^wciV  ^fia«KW«!^  of  light  near 
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the  sun,  and  strike  the  surface  i3f  the  moon, 
are  reflected  thence  to  our  earthy  in  great 
plenitude ;  because  the  earth  is  near  the 
moon,  and  being  a  much  larger  sphere  than 
it,,  receives  many  of  these  rays,  and  thus 
prevents  them  ^m  being  diffused  through 
space. 

In  the  exercise,  however,  of  this  import- 
ant office,  the  diffusion  of  light,  the  earth  is 
a  moon,  or  light  to  the  moon ;  and  by 
reason  of  its  superior  magnitude,  and  being 
of  course  equally  near,  it  is  to  the  moon  a 
powerful  light  indeed.  Every  single  planet 
is  also  a  light  to  its  fellow  planets;  and 
those  planets  which  are  furnished  with 
satellites,  have  moons  at  hand,  and  are 
moons  to  these,  in  a  manner  similar  to  our 
moon  and  our  earth ;  while  the  great  planet 
Saturn  is  furnished  with  a  luminous  ring, 
and  the  yet  greater  planet  Jupiter  with 
splendid  belts,  all  of  which,  by  reflection, 
diffuse  light.  Thus,  light,  that  essential 
substance  to  creation,  is  kept  in  incessant 
action ;  and  diffused  and  re-diffused  in  and 
throughout  the  universe,  in  perpetuity ;  and 
thus  the  assemblage  of  light  constituting  the 
sun,  by  its  incessant  action  converts  every 
planet  in  this  system  into  a  moon  or  a  star 
to  all  the  rest. 

It  is  the  language  of  Elohim  to  us,  upon 
our  earth,  which  announces  the  moon,  to 
be  a  light  to  rule  the  night,  in  concert  with 
the  stars  ;  because  of  its  immediate  vicinity 
to  our  abode ;  knowing  that  its  vicinity 
would  erect  it  into  a  greater  light,  during 
the  absence  of  the  sun's  rays,  than  any 
other  orb  in  the  system.  Had  inspiration 
been  vouchsafed,  (and  who  knows  that  it 
has  not  ?)  to  an  inhabitant  of  any .  other 
sphere,  then,  instead  of  our  moon,  the 
moon,  or  moons,  or  ring,  or  belt,  or  per- 
haps, the  nearest  sphere,  would  have  been 
announced,  to  be  a  light  to  rule  the  night, 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  an- 
pouncement  made  to  us  in  respect  of  our 
moon. 

The  sun  is  the  ascendant  of  day.  When 
he  arises,  every  star  is  eclipsed ;  yea,  even 
those  which  shine  with  light  independent 
of  and  similar  to  his  own :  not  a  single 
liuninafy  is  visible  throughout  creation ;  in 
tbe  b^fe  of  his  beams  all  other  light  is  lost. 
Hm  Quxm  is,  also,  the  ascendant  of  our 
mfj^i  When  she  arises,  every  star  fades 
before  her  splendour,  and  the  united  light 
issuing  finom  every  orb  in  creation  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  light  which,  reflected 
from  her  surface,  lustres  the  earth.  It  is, 
therefore,  true ;  ^  Elohim  formed  two  mag- 
nificent luminaries  :  the  grander,  ascendant 
of  day ;  and  the  inferior,  of  night."  There 
they  are,    established  in  the  expanse  of 


heaven,  to  diffuse  light  throughout  the  ter- 
raqueous— our  earth  —  consisting  of  land 
and  water.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  O  ye  na- 
tions; behold  these,  and  praise  the  Creator. 

Were  all  the  planets  in  a  state  of  rest,, 
certain  portions  of  them  would  be  involved 
in  perpetual  darkness,  other  portions  would 
enjoy  a  twilight,  and  the  remaining  parts, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  unceasing  day,  would 
be  parched  with  heat  intolerable.  How 
salubrious,  how  beautiful,  are  the  alterna- 
tions of  night  and  day ;  and  with  what 
serenity  and  ease  do  these  flow  out  of  the 
rotary  motions  of  the  spheres ! 

"  For  signs  let  these  be.'*  This  is  equally 
manifest,  upon  the  earth,  in  respect  of  the 
moon  as  of  the  sun.  The  frequent  and 
obvious  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
moon,  in  the  area  of  it^  enlightened  surface, 
and  in  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  there- 
from to  the  earth,  are  so  obvious,  that  they 
are  proverbial ;  and  to  say  of  any  thing, 
that  it  is  as  changeable  as  the  moon,  is  to 
mark  it  with  a  note  of  instability  in  the 
extreme.  Yet,  amidst  all  these  changes, 
the  precision  of  its  full  and  wane,  and  of 
every  intermediate  period  therein,  are  sub- 
jects  to  be  calculated  upon  to  a  second  of 
time,  long  prior  to  these  results,  and  thus 
are  the  lunar  months  signs  throughout  the 
solar  year. 

What  a  sign  from  month  to  month,  of 
light  and  darkness,  in  their  alternations  and 
separations,  of  influx  and  reflux  in  the 
oceans  and  atmospheres,  and  of  the  sta- 
bility of  creation  in  its  orbs,  does  this  fleet* 
ing  orb  present— ever  changing  and  eccen- 
tric, yet  precise  in  its  periods  as  the  earth, 
and  stable  as  the  mountains;  whoso  runneth 
may  read,  in  letters  of  light  there,  the  verity 
of  inspiration  from  Deity  to  men,  and  the 
truth  of  God,  in  His  word  and  in  His 
works ;  for,  of  these  is  the  moon  a  sign 
throughout  the  ages  of  the  earth.  "  For 
seasons,  for  days,  and  for  years.''  If  solar 
days,  months,  and  years,  exist,  so  also  do 
lunar ;  and  the  round  of  the  seasons  is 
meted  out  on  earth,  from  equinox  to  equi- 
nox, by  the  phases  of  the  moon,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  hand  of  time  can  note  his 
progressions  and  periods  to  mankind.  We 
behold  the  ^ sun  and  it  is  day ;  he  is  hidden 
behind  the  earth,  and  lo,  it  is  night— ^thick 
darkness  surrounds  our  dwellings,  and  the 
golden  -  tinted  landscape  of  day,  fraught 
with  verdure  and  joy,  ceases  from  before 
us ;  anon  the  silver  moon  arises,  and  its 
milder  day  diffuses,  hv  and  wide,  that  joy 
which  fled  with  the  setting  sun,  to  remoter 
regions  of  our  sphere ;  and  anew,  above, 
beneath  and  around,  it  lei^^^  vev  V\^V 
ascendanl  ol  m^\,  t«i\«aSA!K^N\i\Wi\Nj 
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no  sooner  does  it  sink  in  the  west,  than 
ni^ht  returns,  with  all  its  gloom  ;  and  even 
the  unclouded  horizon,  blest  with  the  rays 
of  myriad  astral  orbs,  compared  with  the 
lunar  splendours,  is  night  to  man. 

<<  Elohim  formed  two  magnificent  lumi. 
naries~<the  grander,  ascendant  of  day ;  the 
inferior,  of  night ;  and  the  stars  also." 
Having  treated  at  large  upon  these  two 
luminaries,  we  now  treat  of,  "The  stars 
also."  The  planets  of  the  solar  system,  by 
reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  are  stars  to  us; 
and  because  they  each  move  in  an  orbit, 
thus  wandering  about  the  universe,  they 
form  a  contrast  with  those  which  we  deno- 
minate fixed  stars,  (of  which  hereafter :) 
thus  have  we  a  central  sun,  wandering 
stars,  and  a  revolving  moon,  each  at  once 
useful  and  ornamental  to  our  system.  The 
planets  always  shine,  like  stars  to  us,  when 
they  are  not  eclipsed  by  each  other,  by  the 
sun,  or  by  our  earth  or  moon,  both  of 
which  are  planetary  stars  to  them  also. 
For  the  rotary  motion  of  these  planets  does 
not  cause  alternations  of  light  and  darkness 
to  as;  however  they  may  turn  away  one 
face  and  present  another  to  the  sun,  being 
spheres,  they  perpetually  reflect  the  sun's 
rays  into  space,  many  of  which  continually 
reach  us.  Tims  appropriately  does  the 
Great  Creator  call  our  attention,  at  once,  to 
tlie  whole  host — central,  primary,  and  se- 
condary, of  diflusers  of  ligtit  throughout  the 
universe. 

We  proceed,  finally,  to  "The  stars  also." 
Those  spheres  which  we  behold  hr  and 
wide  through  space,  whose  light  evidently 
proceeds,  like  the  light  from  our  sun,  from 
themselves — those  suns  of  systems  nume- 
rous and  grand,  of  whose  creative  day  we 
know  not,  formed  long  ere  time  with  us 
began  his  note ;  yet  each  of  import  equal ; 
yea,  perhaps,  more  vast  than  midst  this 
universe  aught  appears  :  all  these  were  not, 
until  He  willed,  who  called  forth  all  our 
spheres,  for  here  the  record  stands,  Elohim 
made  the  stars  also. 

The  creation  recorded  by  Moses  so  mi- 
nutely, is  that  of  a  single  star,  namely,  our 
sun,  with  all  its  accompaniments ;  the  no- 
tice, therefore,  given  on  the  day,  when  the 
grandeur  of  this  star  was  consummated, 
fiiat  Elohim  created  all  the  other  stars, 
leads  us  up  to  the  astral  regions,  most  op- 
portunely, there  to  contemplate  the  majestic 
works  of  God ;  and  surely  here  we  may, 
with  every  propriety,  be  employed,  to  ad- 
vantage, on  the  detail  of  these  radiant 
orbs. 

Were  we  to  contend  that  all  the  stars 
were  formed  prbr  to  our  own,  by  the  cre- 
ation of  maitter,  in  the  first  instance,  and  of 


light,  and  the  subsequent  formations  of  this 
matter  and  this  light  into  orbs  and  lumi- 
naries,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  creation 
and  formation  of  this  uQiverse,  we  should 
be  borne  out  by  the  text,  which  on  the  day 
of  the  erection  of  the  sun  into  a  luminary, 
asserts  the  same  of  the  stars  also.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  the  light  which  then 
existed,  from  previous  creations,  in  space, 
such  was  in  the  beginning  the  declared 
darkness  of  that  portion  thereof,  which  was 
destined  to  receive  our  system,  that  a  new 
creation  of  light,  to  subserve  all  its  purposes, 
was  deemed  as  necessary  as  if  light  had  not 
existed  in  space  at  all.  The  darkness  of  oar 
night,  in  the  absence  of  the  moon,  notwith- 
standing the  action  of  the  sun  is  incessant, 
and  even  at  midniglit,  we  have  only  the 
shade  of  the  earth  between  us  and  the  sun's 
rays — and  also  have  a  plenum  of  latent 
light  above  and  around  us,  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  astral  rays — must  convince  us 
that,  in  the  absence  of  all  these,  darkness 
itself  would  have  reigned  in  this  portion  of 
space,  as  it  did  in  the  beginning,  maugre 
all  the  astral  light  in  existence.  Hie  uni- 
Tersality  and  plenitude  of  light,  so  obvious 
in  and  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  universe,  never  could  have  been  sup- 
plied from  such  distant  sources  as  the  stars, 
— the  want  was  at  once  beheld  and  sup- 
plied by  a  creation  of  light. 

Into  whatever  portion  of  space  we  turn 
our  eyes,  in  a  clear  evening,  there  we  be- 
hold the  stars,  at  nearer  or  greater  dis- 
tances, di  Bering  each  from  each  in 
radiance,  but  all  shining  forth,  and  forming 
in  the  concave  of  heaven  one  lustrous 
whole.  But  in  that  portion  of  space  which 
we  denominate  the  milky  way,  multitudi- 
nous stars,  clustered  thick,  arrest  our  visiooi 
and  form  a  galaxy  of  light  so  brilliant^  that 
the  contemplating  soul,  carried  out  of  itself 
is  amazed  at  the  stupendous  grandeur  of 
the  scene.  Yet  if,  in  addition  to  the  eye, 
a  telescope  is  resorted  to,  myriads,  erst  hid- 
den, greet  the  extended  vision,  star  beyoud 
star,  fisir  and  yet  farther,  amidst  the  bound- 
less canopy,  appears;  and  a  yet  more  pow- 
erful telescope  still  launches  into  space,  dis- 
closing at  every  step,  whole  hosts  of 
radiance,  countless,  immeasurable,  ap- 
proaching infinite.  Thousands,  yea,  mil- 
lions of  3iese  glittering  orbs  rear  mus  with- 
in our  ken,  and  by  analogy,  millions  more, 
yet  farther  on,  exist  effulgent:  all  nume- 
ration ceases,  in  opening  fields  of  light,  and, 
lost  in  wonder,  the  enraptured  soul  e^' 
claims,  "  O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  excellent 
is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !  who  hast  set 
thy  glory  above  the  heavens.  When  I  con- 
sider thy  heavens,  the  works  of  thy  fingers  f 
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OD'  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
id;  what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mind* 
lim  ?  and  the  son  of  man>  that  thou 
bim?" 

templating  each  of  these  stars,  similar 
own,  to  hie  central  suns,  and  furnish- 
1  revolving  planets — a  system  each, 
itself,  fraught  with  verdure  and  with 
i  are  led  up  to  innumerable  millions 
gs — beings  of  intelligence,  meet  for 
lelds  of  light,  whose  Father  is  our 
— the  Father  of  earths  and  heavens, 
lU  in  providence  and    grace,  God 
i  for  ever.    Who,  that  thus  views 
n  the  exercise  of  his  glorious  bene- 
,  feeding  and  upholding  all  these, 
^ive  his  good,  and  withhold  the  sole 
of  praise?    "  Praise  ye  Him,  all  ye 
r  light,  and  all  ye  sons  of  men!'' 
idst  the  milky  way,  the  clustering 
iem  too  thick  set  to  admit  of  pla- 
systems,  and  therefore  numbers  of 
ire  deemed  by  astronomers  to  be 
)ie  worlds,  furnished  with  luminous 
lages,  like  our  sun,  revolving  round, 
'  not  round,  near  each  other.  Yet  be- 
id  amidst  their  immensity,  each  to 
hining  equally  as  to  us,  in  the  obli- 
of  the  range  of  vision,  we  may  be, 
apprehend  we  are,  deceived,  as  to 
tances  of  these  orbs  from  each  oth^r, 
to  the  space  required  for  a  system. 
netary   system  does  not    require  a 
,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to 
Ameter  of  the  orbit  of  its  utmost 
,  with  its  atmosphere,  on  its  equator, 
i>rpad  ring  or  cylinder,  in  space,  for 
lion  of  its  orbs ;  and  these  cylinders 
n  parallel  ranges,  be  so  disposed  that 
ippear  to  us,  at  this  immense,  this 
isurable  distance,  much  nearer  than 
wWy  are.     Thus  worlds  to  worlds 
toll  by  us  unseen  and  unimagined 
t  that  field  of  light  which,  radiant 
aU«  illumines  heaven  :  and  if  there, 
lere  also;   for  what  is  the  utmost 
of  our  most  extended  vision  ?    It  is, 
nite  space,  a  mere  point,  compared 
\\B  immeasurable  whole.     In  the  con- 
ition  of  such  vastness,  our  utmost 
es    shrink    back    upon    themselves^ 
than  soar  aloft»  afraid  to  tempt  the 
height,  and  h\\.    Yet,    <<Lia  up 
ijes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath 
1  thtee  things,  that  bringeth  out  their 
>y  number:  He  calleth  them  all  by 
I ;  by  the  greatness  of  his  miglit,  for 
e  19  strong  in  power,  not  one  faileth. 
le  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as 
oppers ;  that  stretcheth  out  the  hear 
«  a  cuctaiD)  and  spreadeth  them  out' 
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as  a  tent  to  dwell  in  :  hast  thou  not  known, 
hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting 
God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  .ends 
of  the  earth,  fainteth  not^  neither  is  weary  ? 
There  is  no  searching  of  his  understanding: 
in  his  worksy  then,  behold  your  God  V' 
Isaiah  x1. 

Yet  there  are  stars  which  wander,  yea, 
more  eccentric  these  than  planetary  orbs, 
within  this  universe ;  and  not  within,  alone, 
do  these  vtrander,  but,  wide  and  far,  from 
systems  into  space.  There  may  be  truth  in 
the  annexed  lines, 

"  Behold*  to  all  connecting  mean, 
Vast  wandering  stars  of  glaring  8heen« 
With  luminous  tvail — ^huge  comets  ipeed, 
S^tem  to  system ;  as  the  reed, 
Woof  binds  to  warp,  uniting  fair 
^stem  to  system,  midst  the  air.** 

These  eccentric  orbs,  the  comets,  while 
their  portentous  glare  often  affrights  whole 
nations,  do  not  appear  to  possess  light 
within  or  around  themselves,  like  our  sun, 
but  to  derive  light  and  heat  by  near  ap- 
proaches to  the  sun,  on  their  periodical- 
returns  to  that  luminary.  We  may  even, 
conjecture,  as  above,  that  from  sun  to  sun 
these  wander,  deriving  light  from  each  and 
heat,  heralds  of  space  to  systems  numerous^ 
and  witnesses  to  all  of  His  Almighty  power 
who  called  them  forth,  and  onwani  bears 
them  in  their  course,  by  laws  created  for 
their  sole  guidance,  durable  as  time. 

"  And  Elohim  surveyed  the  whole,  and, 
behold,  it  was  beautifully  perfect."  The 
beauty  and  perfection  of  light  is  obvious  : 
the  most  learned  philosopher  appreciates 
these,  amidst  his  profoundest  researches; 
and  this  beauty  and  perfection  are  every 
where  so  evident  and  splendid,  that  men  of 
every  grade  behold  them  with  admiration. 
If  this  is  true  of  light,  it  is  by  no  means 
less  so  of  the  luminaries  which  were  this 
day  called  into  existence  by  the  omnific 
Word  :  their  beauty,  their  perfection,  tlieir 
dorious  ascendancy  on  high,  even  to  this 
day,  bear  unimpaired  testimony  to  the 
sublime  truths  expressed  by  Elohim  on  this 
occasion ;  and  to  which  we  say.  Amen. 

"  The  evening  was,  and  the  morning  was, 
the  fourth  day  !"  This  day,  diverse  to  all 
former  days,  completes  tlte  solar  system  : 
the  robe  of  light,  heretofore  worn  by  Elo- 
him, is  girded  upon  the  central  orb ;  abd 
it,  in  his  stead,  becomes  the  sun  of  th« 
universe — the  ascendant  of  day  theiciiu 
In  this  robe,  the  sun  shines  forth  to  worlds, 
the  image  of  that  uncrealed  light— that, 
glory  which  perpetually  emanates  from 
Him,  who  was,  who  is,  and  eternally  will 
be,  Lord  of  all. 

King  Square,  F^.  15. 1832. 
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THE     FISHERMAN. 
(Founded  on  fact.) 

«•  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 
Deep,  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs, 

And  works  his  sovereign  will." 

Ar  a  time  of  general  sorrow,  amid  accumu- 
lated distress  and  devastation,  such  as  storm 
and  tempest  leave  behind  in  their  career  of 
confusion,  destruction,  and  death,  an  iso- 
lated case  is  easily  passed  over;  and  the 
heart,  in  its  pity  for  the  suffering  mass,  can 
scarcely  confine  itself  to  one,  however  high 
the  chmax  of  woe  may  rise.  Notwithstand- 
ing, there  are  persons  to  be  found  who  can 
behold  individual  woe  prominent  in  wretch- 
edness, without  feeling  emotions  of  sympathy 
awakened  in  their  icy  bosoms;  yet  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  few,  if  any,  can  read  tlie  follow- 
ing brief  narrative,  though  not  a  tale  of 
yesterday,  with  indifference. 

John  Tliomas  was  the  only  son  of  Richard 
Thomas,  an  industrious  and  skilful  fisher- 
man ;  who,  after  plodding  through  three- 
score and  seven  years,  quitted  'Mhis  vale 
of  tears,**  to  take  possession  of  "  an  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens/' 
In  less  than  twenty  years,  from  the  death  of 
his  father,  John,  with  the  fruits  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  the  gleaning  of  a  transaction 
unknown  to  the  writer,  erected  a  small  but 
convenient  cottage,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  creeks  in  the  west 
of  England. 

In  this  sequestered  spot  where 


piled  by  God  on  high, 

The  giant  mountains  almost  touch  the  sky, 

he  lived  in  the  possession  of  Agur*s  wish, 
a  stranger  to  <'  vanity  and  lies,"  and  neither 
poor  nor  rich.  He  had  a  worthy  sea-boat 
well  furnished,  decent  and  sufficient  furni- 
ture for  his  house,  a  faithful  dog,  the  con- 
stant companion  of  his  nautical  labours,  and 
an  affectionate  sister,  who  for  several  years 
performed  the  simple  domestic  occupations 
of  his  humble  mansion.  A  sister  beloved 
indeed, 


11 


and  few  are  such, 


Or  torn  by  death  away." 

In  the  autumn  of  1817,  Mary  Tliomas 
left  time,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
God.  John  was  not  insensible  to  his  loss ; 
but  while  he  wept,  he  rejoiced  that  his  be- 
loved sister  had  finished  her  course,  and  bade 
adieu  to  the  world,  *'  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.** 
Time  rolled  on,  and  the  fisherman  pursued 
the  "  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way.*'  Oflen  at 
tlie  dawn  of  day,  as  he  passed  the  door  of 


Harry  Jones  the  mason,  he  heard  with  de- 
light the  merry  voice  of   the  old  man's 
daughter,  vying  with  the  lark,  as  he  beat 
the   morning  air  with    rapid    wing,   and 
soared  beyond  the  scene  of  mortal  eye— 
and  as  he  returned  in  the  evening,  John 
knew  no  creed  of  politeness  which  should 
prevent  him  from  peeping  through  the  win- 
dow, and  listening  to  the  same  sweet  voice 
reading  to  her  aged  parents  the  word  of 
God.   He  sought  opportunity,  and  hesitated 
not  to  tell  her  he  loved  : — ere  the  sun  had 
finished  his  annual  race,  Jane  was  in  posses, 
sion  of  his  heart  and  his  hopes,  ana,  with 
the  ready  consent  of  her  parents,  became  the 
fisherman's  wife.     '^  The  house  is  not  very 
nice  now,"  said  John   when  he  took  his 
bhde  to  her  new  home,  "  but  I  know  you 
will  soon  make  all  shine  like  a  shilling."  Jane 
speedily  planned  many  improvements;  and 
as  she  was  telling  John  her  litde  plans,  be 
caught  her  to  his  throbbing  bosom,  and,  as 
she  returned  the  gentle  pressure,  each  whis- 
pered, "  Shall  we  not  be  happy  T  and  they 
were  happy.     Content   in  the  situation  in 
which  a  benevolent  Providence  had  placed 
them,  and  happy  in  the  possession  of  each 
other, 

"They  thought,  they  felt,  they  wish'd  the  same, 
They  seem'd  for  each  to  live ; 
And  yet  a  hand  was  sent  to  strike 
What  mercy  seem'd  to  give.** 

Only  a  month  and  a  few  days  had  glided 
away,  since  the  morning  of  their  nuptials, 
when,  on  the  evening  which  preceded  the 
tempest,  the  recollection  of  which  will  never 
be  efiaced  from  the  memories  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  west,  John,  as  usual,  secured 
his  boat,  and  returned  to  his  home ;  and  as 
he  sat  with  his  spouse  at  their  plain  but  am- 
ple repast,  the  hollow  rush  of  wind  without 
gave  indications  of  a  coming  storm.  ^Louder 
and  louder  still/'  said  John ;  *^  if  it  continues 
in  this  way  much  longer,  I  shall  wish  my 
boat  hauled  up."  Tliey  bent  their  knee  at 
the  family  altar,  and  retired  to  rest ;  but  as 
the  storm  continued  to  increase  between 
two  and  three  o*clock,  he  quitted  his  bed,  at 
the  same  time  observing  to  bis  wife,  ^  The 
tide  is  coming  in,  and  if  I  don't  get  my 
boat  up,  she'll  go  to  pieces."  **  But  there  is 
danger,  do  not  go,  my  dear,"  said  Jane ; "  the 
night  is  so  dark  and  terrible,  that  I  am  afiaid 
some  harm  will  befall  you."  "Jane,** 
replied  the  affectionate  husband,  ''don't 
alarm  yourself,  I  am  not  afraid  of  storm 
and  tempest.  Is  not  my  life  in  the  hands 
of  my  Maker?  Is  it  not  my  duty,  and 
interest  too,  to  save  my  boat  ?  I  go  then 
in  the  path  of  duty,  under  the  providential 
care  of  Him  who  doeth  **  all  things  well.** 
"  May  our  heavenly  Father  be  with  yoa,  and 
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ot  you,''  said  she,  as  John  and  his 
nl  Swim  departed. 

ie  made  do  efforts  to  sleep ;  with  many 
IS  for  his  safety,  she  accompanied  her 
,  in  imagination,  along  the  path  of 
STy  and  each  gust  of  wind  to  her  ap- 
d  to  increase  in  violence,  as  the  period 
I  absence  lengthened.      She  calculated 
stance  he  had  to  go — allowed  for  de- 
-doubled  that  period — and  her  husband 
ed  not.    Wearied  with  watching,  she 
and  saw  the  awful  night  departing, 
g  to  the  doubtful  morning  the  legacy 
terrors.    Her  fears  now  increased,  for 
e  gazed,  she  saw  only  one  drear  tu. 
OQs  watery  expanse ;  and  the  confused 
f  wind  and  waves,  which  swelled  upon 
fy  convinced  her  that  the  waters  had 
le  a  mighty  destroying  flood.    A  few 
thoughts  darted  through  her  mind, 
;he  resolved  to  share  her  husband's 
r,  and,  if  it  might  be  so,  his  grave. 
iiickly  dressed,  and,  drawing  her  cloak 
uxmnd  her,  with  hasty  steps  proceeded 
Is  the  place  where  she  knew  the  boat 
3pt ;  but  ere  she  had  gone  a  hundred 
her  way  was  stopped  by  the  rising 
«     Before  her  lurked  certain  destruc- 
ind  why  should  she  return  to  the  soli- 
dsery  of  her  home  ? 
lie  yet  she  paused  in  an  agony  of 
and  (ear,  the  quick  barking  of  a  dog 
iard — again  the  same  sound,  but  more 
iiaught  her  ear,  and  she  recognized  the 
>f  Swim.  She  turned  toward  the  spot ; 
ind  and  rain  continued  in  unabated 
x — the    li}2[htning  gleamed   fearfully 
foaming  billows  of  the  deep,  reveal- 
quick  succession  heaps  of  floating 
iy  and  the  loud  thunder  in  repeated 
proclaimed   the  terrors  of   agitated 

in  she  heard  the  voice  of  Swim  ;  his 
was  now  brief,  and  followed  by  a 
med  howl,  which  seemed  to  pause 
lecause  the  power  of  utterance  was 
past — ^it  seemed  to  sp)eak  to  her  of 
certain  and  unalleviable  by  mortal 
She  cast  her  streaming  eyes  towards 
,  **  Father  of  mercies,"  she  cried, 
will  be  done !"  and  in  breathless 
ension  sunk  on  the  ground.  At 
the  storm  in  a  measure  subsided,  and 
creasing  light  rendered  the  scene 
her  partially  visible.  She  rose,  and 
it  s^t  that  met  her  view,  were  the 
of  a  man  and  a  dog,  in  the  water, 
led  in  the  rigging  of  a  boat,  the 
iolding  the  leg  of  the  man's  trowsers 
in  his  teeth,  but  the  man  was  dead. 
oked  at  the  fearful  sigiit  for  a  mo- 
uld knew  it  to  be  her  John,  and  his 


faithful  Swim.  Again  she  gazed — trembled 
— clasped  her  hands — looked  up,  "The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be" — she  would  have  finished  the 
sentence,  but  the  words  died  away  on  her 
quivering  lips— her  eyes  closed,  and  she 
sunk  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

The  fisherman's  cottage  and  boat  were 
destroyed  on  that  dreadful  morning;  and 
old  Jones's  house  is  again  inhabited  by  her 
whose  voice  was  wont  to  vie  with  the  lark*s. 
But  when  shall  it  be  heard  to  utter  notes  of 
rejoicing  again  ?  When  she  shall  rejoin  her 
husband  in  Uiat  place,  where  "  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  teai-s  from  the  eyes  "  of  his 
people,  and  cause  them  to  dwell  where 
"there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain;  for  the  former  things  are 
passed  away." 

Polperro,  May  15M,  1832.  F.  H. 


AMERICAN    NEGRO    COLONY,  ESTABLISHED 
AT  LIBERIA  ON  THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

The  following  article,  which  furnishes  some 
gleams  of  hope  to  the  progeny  of  Ham, 
will  be  perused  with  much  interest  by  every 
friend  of  negro  emancipation.  In  their 
report  for  the  year  1831,  the  Pehhsylvanian 
Colonization  Society  thus  introduce  this 
important  subject. 

"  Slavery,  and  its  inconsbtency  with  the 
dictates  of  Christianity,  have  long  been 
freely  acknowledged  and  deeply  lamented 
by  the  people  of  tiie  United  States, — and 
its  removal,  is  the  great  problem  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  her  best  and 
wisest  men. 

"So  far  back  as  1698,  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  put  an  end  to  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves,  laid  a  duty  of  £lO  per 
head,  upon  their  importation ;  but  this  be- 
nevolent law,  together  with  about  fifty  of 
similar  tenor,  which  were  passed  by  the 
neighbouring  colonies  up  to  the  period  of 
their  Revolution,  were  all  refused  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  mother  country.  The  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  was  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  complaint,  which  led  to  their  Declaration 
of  Independence,  dated  July  4th,  1776. 

"  Scarcely  had  that  struggle  c^ised,  when 
a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  similar  to 
that  of  Liberia,  was  proposed ;  but  the  pro- 
secution of  the  slave-trade,  by  every  civi- 
lized power,  defeated  these  benevolent 
views.  In  1796,  the  plan  was  again  revived 
in  a  series  of  luminous  essays  by  Gerard 
T.  Hopkins,  a  distinguished  friend  in  Balti- 
more ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the 
ture  of  Virginia,  a  state  contidiu] 
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one-ihird  of  the  black  population  of  the 
Union,  pledged  its  faith  to  give  up  all  their 
slaves,  provided  the  United  States  coiild 
obtain  a  proper  asylum  for  them.  President 
Jefierson  negotiated  in  vain  for  a  territory 
either  in  Africa  or  Brazil ;  but  that  great 
state  again  renewed  its  pledge  in  1816,  by 
a  vote  of  IDO  to  9,  (most  of  the  members 
being  slave-holders,)  upon  which,  Gen.  C.  F* 
Meroer,  the  Wilberforce  of  the  American 
Congress,  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
philanthropists  of  the  different  states,  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1817. 

*•  The  great  objects  of  that  Society,  were 
•—the  final  and  entire  abolition  of  slavery, 
providing  for  tlie  best  interests  of  the  blacks, 
by  establishing  them  in  independence  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa ;  thus  constituting  them 
the  protectors  of  the  unfortunate  natives 
against  the  inhuman  ravages  of  the  slaver, 
and  seeking,  through  them,  to  spread  the 
lights  of  civilization  and  Christianity  among 
the  fifty  tnilliom  who  inhabit  those  dark 
regions. 

For  the  following  particulan  of  this  veiy 
interesting  colony,  we  are  indebted  to  Hin- 
tonl  History  and  Topography  of  the  United 
States. 

<<  For  this  unhappy  race,  a  star  in  the  East 
hat  appeared,  and  the  dawn  of  a  brilliant 
day  has  risen  upon  them. 

*^  Fourteen  years  ago,  some  benevolent 
individuals  formed  a  society  for  establishing 
a  colony  of  free  negroes  on  the  shores  of 
Africa.  Like  other  noble  institutions,  it  has 
had  difficulties  to  contend  with  which  have 
impeded  its  early  progress.  Very  much  has, 
however,  already  been  effected  by  it — mooh 
in  point  of  number  of  individuals  benefited 
— but  infinitely  more  in  the  convincing 
proof  afforded  them,  that,  placed  in  circum- 
stances reasonably  favourable,  the  negro  it 
capable  of  forming  a  character  which  may 
make  the  pride  of  distinction  all  his  own. 

*<  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Society 
was,  to  despatch  a  competent  agent  to 
Africa,  to  explore  its  coast,  and  the  countries 
bordering  upon  it,  and  to  select  a  suitable 
spot  for  the  establishment  of  the  contem« 
plated  colony.  The  Society  was  eminently 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  its  agent,  as  it  has 
been  generally  in  those  whom  it  subsequently 
engaged  in  its  service.  A  selection  was 
finally  made  of  a  proper  district,  and  a 
purchase  6f  it  was  effected  from  tbe  native 
authorities  in  December,  1822,  to  which, 
additions  have  been  made,  as  the  growing 
wants  of  the  colony,  actual  or  antidpated, 
requif^. 

''The  coontry  lo  acquired,  upon  termt 


as  moderate  as  those  en  which  -the  govemi' 
ment  of  the  Union  extingoishes  the  Indian 
title  to  the  soil  within  the  United  States, 
embraces  large  tracts  of  fertile  land,  capable 
of  yielding  aU  the  rich  and  varied  produce 
of  the  tropics,  possesses  great  commercial 
advantages,  with  an  extent  of  sesK^oast  of 
from  150  to  200  miles,  and  enjoys  a  cli« 
mate  well  adapted  to  the  negro  constitution, 
but  providentially  fatal  to  the  whites.  With, 
in  that  district  the  Society  founded  its  cokmy, 
under  the  deiKxnination  of  Liberia,  estab- 
lished  towns,   laid  off  plantations  for  the 
colonists,  and  erected   military  woiis  for 
their  defence.  Annually,  and  as  often  as  tbe 
pecuniary    circumstances    of    the   Society 
would  admit,  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  have  been  sent  to  Liberia, 
laden  with  emigrants,  and  with  tttensib, 
provisions,  and  other  objects  for  their  com- 
Fort.    No  difficulty  has  been  ezperieoced  io 
obtaining  as  many  colonists  as  toe  means  of 
the  Society  were  oompetoit  to  tran^>ort; 
they  have  been  found,  indeed,  altogether 
inadequate  to  accommodate  all  who  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  go.    The  rate  of  ex- 
pense    of   transportation,  and  subsistence 
during  the  voyage,  per  head,  was  greater  in 
eariier  voyages;  it  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  about  twenty  dollars,  and  is  believed  to 
be  susceptible  of  considerable  further  reduc- 
tion.   The  number  of  colonists,  of  both 
sexes,  amounts  now  to  upwards  of  3,000. 

^'The  colony,  in  the  first  period  of  its 
existence,  had  some  collisions  with  the  native 
tribes,  which  rose  to  such  a  height  is  to 
break  out  into  open  war.  The  war  was 
conducted  by  the  late  gallant  Mr.  Ashman 
witli  singular  good  judgment  and  fortune, 
and  was  speedily  brought  to  a  successful 
close.  It  had  the  effect  to  impress  upon 
the  natives  a  high  idea  of  the  skill,  braveiy, 
and  power  of  the  colonists;  and  having 
since  become  better  acqnainled  with  them, 
perceived  the  advantages  of  the  colonyyand 
gradually  acquired  a  taste  for  its  commerce 
and  arts,  no  further  misunderetanding  with 
them  is  apprehended,  and  the  colony  ii 
daily  acquiring  a  salutary  influeDce  over 
them. 

^*  The  colony  has  a  government  adequate 
to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
order.  The  agent  of  the  Society  oombioel 
the  functions  of  governor,  com1nande^in• 
chief,  and  highest  judidal  officer.  Tbe 
colonists  share  in  the  government,  and  elect 
various  officers  necessary  to  tbe  administia* 
tion.  They  appoint,  annually,  boards  or 
committees  of  public  works,  of  agriculture, 
and  of  health)  which  are  charfped  with  the 
superintendence  of  those  important  interests. 
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cttaUished  schools  for  the  instruction 
itfay  and  erected  houses  of  public 
p,  in  which  divine  service  is  regularly 
lied.  And  it  has  a  public  lilxary  of 
voluinesy  and  a  printug-press,  which 
periodically  a  gasette. 
le  colonists  ^llow  the  mechanical 
>r  agriculture,  or  commerce,  as  their 
iions  or  attainments  prompt  them. 
ukI  produces  rice,  cassada,  coffee^ 
es,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables ; 
I  capable  of  yielding  sugar-cane, 
y  and,  in  short,  all  the  productions  of 
>pics.  It  is  rich,  easily  tilled,  and 
two  crops  of  many  articles  in  the 
of  a  year.  They  carry  on  an  ad- 
ecus  commerce  with  the  natives  by 
iges  for  ivory,  gums,  dye-stufis,  drugs, 
tber  articles  of  African  origin;  and 
lie  United  States,  which  is  annually 
liag,  and  which  amounted  last  year, 
,000  dollars,  in  the  produce  of  the 
',  and  in  objects  acquired  by  their 
with  the  natives ;  receiving,  in  return, 
supplies  of  American  and  other 
kctures  as  are  best  adapted  to  their 

9 

artaking  of  that  general  impulse  which 
to  have  pervaded  American  society 
Q  its  civil  and  religious  aspect  during 
It  two  or  three  years,  the  Colonization 
y  has  become  increasingly  efficient, 
gh  it  has  met  with  opposition  frooi 
iiy  points,  alike  from  the  advocates  of 
apation,  and  from  the  friends  of 
gs  as  they  are ''  in  the  southern  states; 
rmer  maintaining  that  the  tendency  of 
ociety  was  to  perpetuate  slavery  by 
g  the  free  blacks, — the  latter,  that  the 
:y  aimed  directly  at  some  project  for 
3ting  emancipation. 

!1)e  occurrences  of  the  last  year,  which 
tted  a  considerable  tendency  to  insur- 
n  in  the  slave  states,  have  produced 
£riends  to  the  Society  in  the  south ; 
be  .satisfactory  accounts  of  the  prospe- 
od  happiness  of  the  negroes  on  their 
al  soil,  have  turned  other  opponents 
6riends.  Many  thousand  slaves  in 
icky,  and  other  states,  have  been  of- 
their  freedom,  without  compensation 
any  quarter,  as  soon  as  the  funds  of 
ociety  would  admit  of  their  being  em- 
d  for  Liberia;  while  several  of  the 
legislatures  have  resolved  to  devote  a 
sum,  annually,  to  enable  the  free  blacks 
in  their  brethren  in  the  new  republic. 
)d,  within  the  last  few  months,  the 
eot  of  the  unfortunate  African  race  has 
tened,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite 
ligbest  hopes  for  their  future  destiny.'' 

p.  445. 


Subsequ^t  accounts  describe  this  colony 
as  being  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  in 
every  respect  realizing  the  anticipations  of 
its  supporters.  We  have  seen  one  number 
of  the  Liberia  Herald,  which  is  an  honour 
to  the  oolony,  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  it  has  been  printed.  It  men- 
tions, among  other  things,  that  tlie  colonists 
were  industrious,  their  buildings  increasing, 
4heir  lands  fertile,  and  their  crops  abundant. 

NOTE  FROM  MR.  ELLIOTT  CRESSON. 

In  immediate  connexion  with  the  preceding 
account,  is  tlie  following  note,  which  more 
than  confirms  all  that  has  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  article. 

Elliott  Cresson's  best  respects  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Imperial  Magazine,  and  begs 
leave  to  commend  to  his  favourable  consi- 
deration, the  unbound  pamphlets  relative 
to  the  civilization  and  chnstianizing  the 
coast  of  Africa, — a  cause  which  deeply 
interests  the  Methodist  church  in  tlie 
United  States,  especially  as  they  embrace 
a  larger  portion  of  our  colonial  population 
than  any  other  sect, — and  thus,  while  that 
coast  is  providentially  fatal  to  the  white 
man,  they  enter  upon  their  missionary  la- 
bours with  safety,  (only  two  having  died 
out  of  eighty -five  that  sailed  thirteen 
months  since,)  and  tens  of  thousands  of  such 

(slaves,)  being  offered  giatuitously,  can  be 
anded  there  at  £7. 10s.  each  for  passage,&c. 

Elliott  Cresson,  visiting  England  as  the 
representative  of  the  Colonial  Society, 
brought  with  him  the  most  affectionate 
recommendation  of  the  cause  from  the 
Rev.  George  G.  Cookman,  late  of  Hull,  to 
several  of  his  brethren  here. 

Those  venerable  servants  of  Africa,  Wil- 
berforce  and  Claikson,  have  given  it  their 
wannest  approval, — and  the  latter  thus 
expresses  his  views, — "  For  myself,  I  freely 
confess,  that  of  ail  the  things  which  have 
been  going  on  in  our  favour  since  the  year 
1787,  when  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
was  first  seriou^y  proposed,  that  which  is 
now  occurring  in  tlie  United  States,  under 
the  auspices  of  your  Society,  it  the  mott 
important.  It  surpasses  any  thing  which 
has  yet  occurred.  JNo  sooner  had  the  colony 
of  Liberia  been  established  at  Cape  Mes- 
sinado,  than  a  disposition  appeared  among 
the  owners  of  slaves  in  the  United  States  to 
give  them  freedom  voluntarily,  and,  without 
one  farthing  for  compensation,  to  allow 
them  to  be  sent  to  the  land  of  their  ances- 
tors. This  is  to  me  truly  astonishing  I  a 
total  change  of  heart  in  the  planters,  so  that 
you  may  now  have  a  hundred  thousand 
slaves  redeemed  without  any  co6|  fixrUjtti 
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redemption.  Can  this  almost  universal 
feeling,  this  almost  universal  change  of 
heart,  have  taken  place  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  V* 

Very  recent  accounts  state,  that  new  ap- 
plications from  the  natives,  to  be  received 
under  the  protection  of  the  colony,  and 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  Christian  institutions, 
have  been  numerous ;  commerce,  agricul. 
ture,  and  morals  flourishing.  Four  expe- 
ditions recently  sailed  from  the  United 
States  with  emigrants ;  and,  if  funds  per- 
mitted, many  thousands  more,  who  are 
anxiously  waiting,  would  follow  them. 
The  government  is  a  republic — independent 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  port  free  to 
all  nations. 

19,  Adam  Street  Adelphi, 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  SLAVES. 

It  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  signs  of  the 
times,  that  the  voice  of  the  British  public  is 
so  generally  lifted  up  against  slavery ;  and 
that  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  slaves  is  now 
advocated  both  in  the  senate  and  in  many 
other  places.  But  there  is  one  way  of  doing 
them  good,  which,  perhaps,  has  not  obtained 
so  generally  as  might  be  desirable — that  of 
a  direct  application  to  Heaven  on  their  be- 
half. Should  they  not  more  generally  have 
an  interest  in  the  public  prayers  of  Ministers, 
and  in  the  domestic  and  social  supplications 
of  Christians  ? 

More  especially,  would  it  not  be  a  most 
pleasing  and  interesting  circumstance,  if 
one  evening  in  the  month  were  set  apart,  in 
all  our  different  places  of  worship,  for 
special  and  united  prayer  for  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  means  adopted  for  their  speedy 
emancipation  ? 

Many  considerations  might  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  such  a  practice ;  but  most  likely 
the  hint  is  quite  sufficient. 


«  «  «  « 


ON  THE  ELECTRIC  SPARK  BEING  ELICITED 
FROM  AN  ORDINARY  MAGNET. 

The  early  part  of  the  present  year  has  been 
rendered  memorable  by  the  advancement  of 
the  science  of  magneto-electricity ;  and  the 
result  some  of  the  philosophers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  obtained,  in  eliciting  from 
the  influence  of  an  ordinary  magnet  an 
electric  spark,  thus  opening  a  new  and  in- 
teresting: field  for  philosophical  research. 

Mr.  W.  Sturgeon  had  found  by  experiment, 
that  the  magnetic  energies  of  a  galvanic 
conducting  wire,  were  very  conspicuously 
exhibited  by  exercising  them  on  soft  iron  : 
and  that  a  bar  of  such  iron,  properly  bent 
into  the  horse*shoe  form,  and  surrounded 


by  a  helix  of  copper  wire,  the  exbemities  o\ 
which  were  immersed  in  cups  containing 
mercury,  in  which  were  the  conducting 
wires  of  a  galvanic  battery,  displayed  con- 
siderable magnetic  action,  and  became  ca. 
pable  of  supporting  a  very  considerable 
weight,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
galvanic  action. 

The  largest  electro-magnet  is  that  con- 
structed by  the  American  philosophers.   It 
is  of  a  horse-shoe  form,  and  weighs  about 
sixty  pounds :  around  it  are  twenty ^ix  coils 
of  wire,  the  united  lengths  of  which  are 
eight  hundred  feet.   When  excited  by  about 
Ave  feet  of  galvanic  surface,  it  is  said  to 
have  supported  nearly  two  tons.    "We  here 
see  that  tne  exciting  cause  of  magnetism  is 
the  action  of  the  galvanic  battery;  and  a 
variety  of  other  interesting  experiments  in 
electro-magnetics,  tends  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  magnetic  and  electric  fluids  are 
nearly  allied. 

In  the  hope  of  evolving  electricity  from 
magnetism,  several  persons  have  coiled  a 
helix  round  a  magnet,  and  connected  both 
its  extremities  with  a  galvanometer;  bat 
no  current  of  electricity  was  observed. 
Mr.  Faraday,  whose  late  researches  has  led 
to  the  elicitation  of  the  electric  spark,  ob- 
served, that  if  the  magnet  be  witlidrawn,  or 
introduced  into  such  a  helix,  a  current  of 
electricity  is  produced,  whilst  the  magnet 
is  in  motion:  and  thus  is  obtained  the 
interesting  result,  viz.  that  the  action  of  the 
magnet  is  due  to  electricity ;  and  when  a 
piece  of  metal  moves  near  a  magnet  so  as 
to  intersect  the  magnetic  curves,  a  current 
of  electricity  is  induced  in  that  metal. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  Mr. 
Faraday  communicated  a  notice  of  this  and 
other  phenomena  to  Mr.  Hachette,  who 
transmitted  them  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris ;  in  this  notice,  Mr.  F.  states, 
"  that  in  a  particular  case  he  had  ohtained 
a  spark"  This  induced  Sighori  Nobili  and 
Antinori  to  repeat  the  fundamental  experi- 
ment, and  study  it  under  its  various  aspects. 
They  found  that  a  spiral  applied  to  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  piece  of  soft  iron  attached  to 
the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  termed  the 
lifter,  was  in  the  most  advantageous  position 
to  be  subjected  to  all  the  influence  of  the 
magnetic  force :  and  the  fact  of  its  inducing 
the  electric  current  in  a  greater  degree  than 
when  the  spiral  surrounds  the  magnet,  as 
observed  by  Nobili,  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  observations  of  Sturgeon,  as  stated  above. 
Nobili  and  his  companion,  considering  that 
the  currents  circulated  only  for  the  moment 
in  which  they  receded  from  or  approached 
the  magnet,  concluded,  that  if  they  opened 
the  circuit  in  one  of  those  two  moments, 
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night  obtain  a  spark.  They  accord- 
selected  a  good  horse-shoe  magnet, 
fter  of  which  they  surrounded  with  a 
T  spiral ;  they  also  immersed  the  ex- 
:ies  of  the  spiral  in  a  cup  of  mercury ; 
rhen  one  lifted  a  wire  out  of  the  mer- 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the  lifter 
BLttached  to,  or  detached  from,  the 
ety  a  spark  appeared. 
3se  two    philosophers   obtained    the 

previous  to  Mr.  Faraday,  in  conse- 
!e  of  that  gentleman  being  much  en- 

in  tlie  investigation  of  other  pheno- 

connected  with  magneto-electricity. 
ates,  that  he  has  great  pleasure  in 
ig  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  their 
ling,  and  also  to  the  success  of  the 
His  mode  of  operating  is  different 
that  ultimately  adopted  by  them,  but 
suit  is  the  same. 

3  spark  has  not  yet  been  obtained, 
t  from  a  temporary  magnet,  i.  e.  from 
;net  in  the  act  of  being  made  or  de- 
d.  The  first  spark  was  obtained  by 
'araday  from  a  soft^iron  magnet,  made 
i  influence  of  electric  currents,  as  de- 
d  by  Mr.  Sturgeon.  The  second  spark 
obtained  by  Sig.  Nobili  and  Antinori, 
a  soft  iron  magnet,  made  so  by  the 
ooe  of  a  common  artificial  steel  mag- 
And  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  first 
ted  a  spark  from  a  soft-iron  magnet, 

so  by  the  influence  of  the  natural 
one. 

comparing  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
!on,  with  those  of  Mr.  Faraday  and 
fobili,  we  see,  that  the  magnetic  and 
c  fluids  are  very  nearly  allied,  if  not 
ly  identified;  and  there  remains  but 
o  be  done  before  they  are  completely 
k>me  of  Mr.  Faraday's  expenments 
,  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  of 
Rifficient  to  develop  currents  of  elec- 
;  and  a  wire  earned  to  and  fro 
(h  the  air,  so  as  to  intersect  the  mag. 
mrves,  will  produce  them.  Sig.  Nobili 
d,  that  a  frog  placed  in  the  circuit  of 
)irals,  was  powerfully  convulsed  each 
the  lifter  was  separated  or  attached. 
\Sx,  Faraday  believes  he  has  obtained 
rid  and  acidulous  taste  on  the  tongue, 
te  light  before  the  eyes,  so  well  known 
common  electric  currents, 
s  highly  interesting  to  consider,  that 
lendid  and  important  discovery  should 
de  by  three  philosophers,  removed  at 
ance  from  each  other,  nearly  at  the 
period.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  due 
'.Faraday;  for,  as  Mr.  Forbes  states, 
f  of  course,  upon  the  recent  discoveries 
r.  Faraday,  that  any  experiments  on 
Bportant  point  must  rest:''  and,  as 


stated  above,  Sig.  Nobili  pursued  his  expe- 
riments in  consequence  of  Mr.  Faraday's 
communication  to  Mr.  Hachette. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT    OF    SCIENCE,    HELD      AT      YORK, 
SIXTH  DAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1831. 
NO.  VI. 

The  chair  was  taken  about  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  by  the  Rev.  W,  V.  Harcourt.  Mr. 
Thomas  Allan  of  Edinburgh  gave  a  de. 
scription  of  a  very  fine  aqua  marine  which 
had  been  recently  brought  to  this  country 
by  Don  Pedro. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Dalton,  of  Manchester, 
on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Phillips.  This  was  a  very 
elaborate  composition,  and  upon  a  very 
interesting  subject.  Its  design  was,  to 
ascertain  the  means  by  which  the  human 
body  is  enabled  to  support  the  immense 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it ;  which, 
on  a  middle-sized  man,  is  not  less  than 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons.  After  detailing 
a  variety  of  experiments  by  himself  and 
others,  Mr.  Dalton  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  lungs,  and  the 
various  internal  parts  of  the  human  body, 
enabled  it  to  resist  the  pressure  firom  without. 

He  also  noticed  some  experiments  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  for  ascertaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  human  body  as  compared 
with  water.  The  results  were,  that  out  of 
a  given  number  of  men,  some  were  specifi- 
cally heavier  than  water,  some  the  same, 
and  some  lighter.  From  these  results,  Mr. 
Dalton  made  several  remarks  upon  the 
absurdity  of  the  commonly  received  opinion, 
that  all  men  could  swim,  if  their  fears  would 
permit  them.  Now,  as  the  gravity  of  some 
men  is  greater  than  that  of  water,  and  of 
others  lighter,  a  piece  of  deal  might  as  well 
reproach  a  piece  of  lignum  vitse  with  its 
alacrity  in  sinking,  as  the  latter  reproach  the 
former  with  not  being  able  to  swim. 

Mr.  Scoresby  expressed  himself  as  being 
much  pleased  with  Mr.  Dalton's  elucidation 
of  atmospheric  pressure ;  for  he  thought  that 
many  persons  were  misled  by  the  accounts  of 
the  pressure  of  so  many  tons  of  air  on  the 
human  body.  In  fact,  it  is  only  the  pres- 
sure of  one  elastic  fluid  on  another.  He 
made  several  observations,  and  detailed 
some  highly  interesting  facts,  on  the  nature 
of  the  pressure  of  air  in  fishes,  particularly 
in  whsdes.  He  obsei*ved,  that  when  these 
are  struck  by  a  harpoon,  they  frequently 
descend  perpendicularly  for  nearly  a  mile. 
When  they  rise  again  to  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  they  are  always  much  exhausted,  and 
blood  is  expelled  from  their  mouths.  This 
efiect,  he  said,  is  produced  by  the  pcessure 
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of  water,  which  is  of  much  greater  densitj 
than  that  of  air ;  and  fbf ces  the  blood  out 
of  its  proper  vessels  into  the  cavities  of  the 
lungSy  from  which  it  is  expelled  on  reaching 
the  surface.  Fishermen,  he  observed,  alwajfs 
like  to  see  a  whale  descend  perpendicularly ; 
because  they  know  that  when  he  appears 
again  he  will  be  much  exhausted,  though 
they  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  cause, 

Mr.  Robison,  of  Edinburgh,  explained 
his  method  of  constructing  a  b«unometer  with 
linseed  oil ;  but  having  no  diagram  to  eluci- 
date his  remarks,  he  was  not  so  iotdligible 
as  could  have  been  wished. 

Dr.  Brewster  explained  his  method  of  con. 
structing  prisms  from  mineral  substances,par« 
ticularly  firom  rock  salt ;  a  discovery  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  prisms  are  constructed 
so  imperfectly  by  the  English  opticians,  that 
those  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed^ 
are  to  be  obtained  only  from  Germany.  The 
Doctor  exhibited  one  which  had  been  pro- 
cured from  Bremen  and  presented  to  him, 
the  cost  of  which,  he  conjectured,  would  be 
between  five  and  ten  guineas ;  also  another 
constructed  by  himself,  of  rock  salt,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  which  was  much  superior 
to  the  foreign  one. 

To  a  question  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  Dr. 
Brewster  replied,  that  he  had  no  doubt  the 
discovery  might  be  applied  to  the  object- 
glasses  of  telescopes. 

Dr.  Brewster  next  explained  his  opinion 
as  to  the  non-existence  of  dark  rays  at  the 
extremity  of  the  spectrum,  in  opposition  to 
Herschell.  This  produced  a  colloquial  dis- 
cussion on  colours,  in  which  Dr.  Daubeny, 
Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Dalton,  Mr.  Scoresby  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  engaged.  Dr. 
Brewster,  in  opposition  to  Newton,  holds 
the  opinion,  that  all  colours  arise  from 
structure,  and  not  from  the  admission  of 
colouring  matter.  Thus  a  union  of  iron 
with  glass  alters  the  colour,  but  it  is  from  an 
alteration  in  the  molecules.  It  might  be 
said,  that  without  iron  there  would  be  no 
colour.  This  is  true,  but  the  colour  does 
not  arise  from  colouring  matter,  as  chemists 
suppose,  for  iron  has  no  colour  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  no  doubt  that  tlie  doc- 
trine of  chemical  colour  would  soon  h§ 
exploded  ;  and  that  it  would  be  univers||^ 
admitted,  that  colour  is  produced  by  an 
alteration  of  particles. 

Mr.  Forbes  of  Edinburgh  read  a  paper 
on  the  horary  oscillation  of  the  barometer. 

Mr.  Phillips  then  read  a  letter  from  Sir 
James  South,  Astronomer  Royal,  which  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  astronomers  present  to  an  ano. 
maly  which  he,  Sir  James,  had  observed  in 
the  appearance   of  Jupiter's  satellites,  in 


their  transit  over  the  fece  of  that  planet 
The  satellites  were  generally  considered  (o 
be  invisible^  except  when  near  the  Umits  of 
the  planet;  but  in  several  observations 
which  he  had  made,  the  last  on  the  lOtfa  of 
September,  he  obaerved  the  satellite  liks  t 
black  spot  passing  over  the  middle  of  the 
planet.  He  wished  to  know  why  it  was  sot 
always  visible.  He  also  called  their  atten* 
tion  to  Saturn's  Ring,  an  opportunity  for 
observing  which  would  soon  be  afforded. 

Mr.  Scoresby  thoi^t  the  appesnnoi 
might  be  accounted  for,  upon  the  suppov* 
tion  that  Jupiter  had  an  atmospbsie  varied 
and  changing  like  our  own.  The  meetinf 
adjourned  till  the  evening. 

The  Evening  Meeting, 

About  eight  o'clock,  the  diair  was  taken 
by  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt. 

Dr.  Daubeny  commenced  the  evening 
proceedings  by  expla'ming  the  principle  of 
some  experiments  made  by  tiie  Rev.  W. 
Taylor,  honorary  member  of  the  YoHl* 
shire  Philosophical  Society,  on  certain  modes 
of  increasing  the  intensity  of  gas  light, 
without  an  increased  consumption  of  gas. 

The  Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt  then  exhibited 
to  the  meeting,  and  explained  at  coosidef- 
able  length,  the  principle  of  a  new  lamp, 
which  he  had  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
economical  illumination,  by  the  consump* 
tion  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  oil. 

Mr.  Phillips  read  a  very  elaborate  and 
valuable  memoir,  by  Dr.  Brewster,  **0d  a 
New  Analysis  of  Solar  Light;''  whicli  the 
learned  author  illustrated  by  diagrams. 
Some  very  interesting  conversatioo,  on  the 
peculiarity  of  vision,  followed  the  reading 
of  this  paper. 

Mr.  W.  Gray,  jun.,  read  the  tianslatioa 
of  a  Memoir,  by  Professor  Gazzeri  of 
Florence,  '<On  a  Method  of  rendering 
Visible  the  Traces  of  Erased  Writing.*'  Is 
the  conversation  which  followed,  Dci 
Brewster  mentioned  a  similar  evolutios  (by 
the  application  of  heat)  of  the  wormhS 
coins  and  medals,  and  observed  that  he 
was  much  surprised  at  first  reading  on  a 
medal,  when  placed  on  hot  iron,  in  flasie, 
the  legend  Benedictum  sii  nomen  Dei 

The  scientific  business  being  ended,  mutoal 
congratulations  took  place ;  when  the  thanb 
of  the  ineeting  having  been  voted  to  tlie 
Archbishop,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Yori; 
for  thek  liberality  and  kindness,  and  also  to 
many  scientific  gentlemen  who  had  honowed 
the  occasion  with  their  presence ; .  the  Asv* 
W.  V.  Harcourt  concluded  by  decUriag 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  Oxford. 

"  Juua  viri  faoiutU,  intermittuntgue  ItAoram.* 

Hvggatey  June,  1832.  T.  R, . 
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BTEOBOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIOKS. 

laan  tempevatare  of  Juoe  was  65  j^ 
■  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The 
lom^  whidi  was  Tl  degrees^  was  eb- 
on five  different  mornings ;  the  13tby 
19th,  20thy  and  29th;  the  winds  with 
th^  temperatures  occurred,  were 
rly,  westerly,  south-easterly,  south- 
7,  and  north-easterly.  The  mini- 
of  68  degrees  was  noticed  on  the 
iien  the  direction  of  the  wind  was 
iasterly.  The  range  of  the  thermo- 
was  13  degrees,  and  the  prevailing 
lOfth-west.  The  direction  ot  the  wind 
ien  north-westerly  8)  days  ;  south- 
yS%;  south-easterly  4 ;  northerly  3j ; 
iy  3;  westerly  2);  easterly  2;  and 
sasteily  1}.   - 

a  has  fidlen  on  17  days,  and  six  have 
ocompanied  with  wind.  On  the  7th, 
one  in  the  afternoon,  a  considerable 
of  thunder  and  hail  took  place.  Also 
afternoon  of  the  9th  a  storm  of  thun- 
i  heavy  rain  occurred  ;  the  lightning 
last  occasion  was  very  vivid.  Heat^ 
og  was  noticed  on  the  evening  of 


a  broken  lock,  which  he  discharges  by 
by  means  of  a  match;  but  by  patient 
watching  under  the  trees,  he  contrives,  by 
such  defective  means,  to  vary  his  diet  as 
often  as  he  wishes. 

About  nine  months  since,  the  Indians 
hearing  of  his  desolate  situation,  though 
not  at  all  disposed  to  join  in  community, 
landed  two  of  their  native  girls  on  the 
island.  Richardson  instautly  made  choice 
of  one  of  them  as  liis  consort,  and  pro- 
claimed her  queen  of  the  island,  and  the 
other  he  calls  iiis  cook.  The  distinction 
between  these  two  individuals  was  quite 
perceptible  on  the  present  visit.  Richard- 
son having  no  means  of  amusement,  be- 
side the  necessary  employment  of  obtaining 
subsistence,  at  his  own  request,  Lieutenant 
Hopkins  supplied  him  with  a  Bible  and 
Prayer-book.  Lieutenant  Hopkins  offered 
to  take  him  off  the  island,  but  he  refused 
to  leave  it,  declaring  his  determination  of 
passing  his  life  in  his  own  government, 
lie  had  commenced  erecting  a  fort,  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  Indians.  There  was 
no  present  appearance  of  any  increase  to 
his  subjects. — Sydney  Gazette,  February 
tOth,  1829. 


VOTHER  ALEXANDER  SELKIRK. 

hetis  transport,  Ueutenant  Hopkins, 
arrived  here  a  few  days  since  from 
cific  Ocean,  had  occasion  to  touch 
island  of  Mocho,  for  water,  the  only 
ant  on  which  was  an  English  sea. 
»f  the  name  of  Joseph  Richardson, 
re  of  Aldington,  near  Ashford,  in 
who,  like  another  Robinson  Crusoe, 
xander  Selkirk,  had  made  choice  of 
solitary  houseless  spot,  upwards  of 
«ars  since,  for  a  residence,  when  he 
nded,  at  his  own  urgent  desire,  from 
ot  ship  of  war,  commanded  by  Cap- 
obertson. 

island  is  about  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
ence,  and  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
if  Chili,  in  latitude  39  south.  It  is 
ildom  visited  by  ships,  as  it  does  not 
necessary  supplies  of  wood,  but  it 
f  water,  in  abundance.  It  is  remark- 
artile,  and  abounds  with  hogs  and 
Richardson  has  cultivated  two 
s^  on  the  vegetable  produce  of 
with  pork,  young  horse-flesh,  and 
pigeons,  he  lives.  He  hunts  the 
animals  dovm  with  dogs,  a  fine 
of  which  he  has  broken  in  ;  the 
B  are  so  numerous,  that  he  has  little 
ty  in  obtaining  them,  and  a  few 
lands  of  birds,  though  the  only  fire- 
e  possesses  is  an  old  musket,  with 
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**  Go ;  of  my  sexton  seek,  whose  days  are  sped: 
What!  be  himself?  and  is  old  Dibble  dead? 
Yes !  he  is  gone ;  and  we  are  going  all ; 
Like  flowers  we  wither,  and  like  leaves  we  fall/' 

^_______^  Crahbe, 

Amongst  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
characters  which  present  themselves  to  our 
daily  observation,  there  are  some  so  much 
influenced  by  their  pursuits,  and  so  identi- 
Red  with  their  professions,  as  continually 
to  remind  us  of  them.  We  cannot  behold 
their  persons,  without  thinking  of  their 
occupation,  and  feeling  those  sensations, 
whether  agreeable  or  repulsive,  which  the 
recollection  is  calculated  to  excite.  Of 
this  description  of  character  was  old  John 
Brown,  the  Sexton. 

It  mattered  not  on  what  occasion,  or  at 
what  time  or  place,  you  saw  him,  he  was 
still  the  sexton.  As  to  place,  the  church 
was  his  centre  of  gravity ;  he  lived  in  its 
neighbourhood,  followed  his  occupations 
under  its  shadow,  and  seldom  went  beyond 
the  precincts  of  his  charge.  Morning, 
noon,  or  night,  if  you  met  him,  he  was  still 
about  his  business;  commonly  with  the 
huge  keys  of  the  church-doors  in  his  hand, 
or  sticking  out  of  his  pocket.  Ringing 
the  morning-bell  had  naturally  produced  a 
habit  of  early  rising ;   and  the  principal 
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recreation  that  he  indulged  in,  was  a  walk 
as  far  as  the  great  tree  in  the  neighbour- 
ing abbey  grounds,  after  performing  this 
service. 

Twice  a  week,  besides  the  sabbath  and 
holidays,  the  prayer>bell  required  his  atten- 
tion; for  he  added  the  office  of  parish- 
clerk  to  that  of  sexton,  or  held  them  jointly 
with  his  son,  of  the  same  name ;  and  then 
he  generally  had  the  rope  in  his  hand, 
when  the  clock  struck  six,  to  ring  the  even- 
ing bell. 

His  other  avocations  were  of  a  still  graver 
n&ture.  Tolling  the  death-bell  sometimes 
occasioned  him  to  climb  the  belfiy  late  at 
night,  in  vrinter  as  well  as  summer;  and 
an  alarm  of  fire  would  at  any  hoar  imme- 
diately call  him  to  his  post,  to  give  the 
needful  summons.  But  habit  had  rendered 
him  proof  against  those  fears,  which  to 
some  minds  would  have  peopled  the  old 
church,  at  such  seasons,  with  ghostly  in- 
habitants. 

Digging  of  graves  is  an  employment 
which,  to  most  men,  would  be  extremely 
revolting ;  it  is,  however,  what  all  will  allow 
to  be  necessary ;  it  was,  moreover,  John's 
business,  and  he  went  about  it  with  avidity. 
Tliis  is,  in  all  respects,  a  serious  occupa- 
tion, and,  what  is  perhaps  but  little  con- 
sidered, a  very  important  one.  No  small 
skill  certainly  is  necessary,  in  many  church- 
yards, and  Hexham  is  one  of  th^n,  so  to 
int^  the  dead,  as  not  to  disinter  those  who 
hail  been  recently  buried. 

Jolin  knew  as  well  as  any  man  ibe  diffi- 
rvtiiies  of  his  pi>}fession,  and,  it  seems,  it 
iini<  its  myMeries  too ;  (or,  though  be  did 
hot  Ut  m\y  means  encourage  the  inquiries 
tsf  tHr  rhritHts  on  thew  points,  he  sometimes 
it't  h\\  ^Vi  intimation  of  certain  libertiei 
\\\\\tK  t^tvitmstanced  as  he  was,  he  no 
^^\^^t  ^t^^  ^E>(^  ^nd  it  convenient  to  take 
Wm  \\^  subjects!  '<No  one  knows  a 
^kM^S  ^tuties  but  a  sexton,"  lie  would  say ; 
iim  frw,  we  are  persuaded,  have  discharged 
ms^i  bitter.  He  was  always  about  his 
^Muets.  If  not  employed  in  digging  a 
jjl^ve,  or  buiying  the  dead,  his  mattock 
Wiia  at  work  knocking  down  the  weeds, 
collecting  fragments  of  broken  coflSns,  or 
removing  exhumated  bones  from  Uie  sur&ce 
^  the  grave-yard. 

His  most  prominent  and,  at  the  same 
time,  praiseworthy  characteristic  was,  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  his  calling ;  and  his 
care  to  prevent  the  interference  of  unqua- 
lified and  prying  persons,  was  scarcely  less 
remarkable.  Many  a  time  have  I  dreaded 
his  frovm;  and  more  than  once  felt  the 
weight  of  his  heavy  hand.  Sometimes  I 
have  fallen  under  his  displeasure,  for  getting 


into  the  church  when  there  was  no  service, 
or  remaining  in  the  burying-ground  after 
the  funeral  was  over ;  and,  once  I  was  so' 
unlucky  as  to  be  caught  upon  the  leads  of 
the  church,  after  the  ringers  had  left  the 
belfry.  On  this  occasion,  after  a  severe 
handling  in  the  capture,  he  brought  bis 
prisoner  before  the  priest :  this  last  affair 
left  such  a  horror^  both  of  the  place  and  of 
the  parties,  as  to  have  a  salutary  effect ;  but 
it  was  long  ere  I  got  rid  of  my  deep- 
rooted  grudge  both  against  the  minister  and 
sexton. 

John  Brown  was  not  a  sexton  of  the 
description  portrayed  in  Blair's  Grave.  J 
will  not  cite  a  line  of  that  often-quoted 
poem ;  for,  though  exquisitely  drawn,  it  is 
not  the  character  I  am  describing.  In- 
deed, they  have  scarcel/  any  thing  in  com- 
mon, except  a  knowledge  of  their  profession. 
John  Brown  was  not  that  facetious  beings 
whose  disposition  is  so  little  in  keeping 
with  his  avocations.  ^'Clerk's  ale  '^  is  gone 
out  of  fashion  now,  and,  save  the  Easter 
dues,  little  remains  of  the  old  customs.  On 
occasion  of  going  his  annual  round  at  this 
festival,  he  washed  his  earthly  hands,  and 
appeared  comfortable  in  his  person.  Yet 
he  was  neither  a  droll  nor  a  toper,  but  a 
stem  and  trusty  man ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
that  if  every  churchyard  had  a  sentinel  as  un- 
compromising as  was  John  Brown,  a  resar- 
rection-man  would  have  but  '^  few  tempta- 
tions to  violate''  the  sanctuary  of  the  dead. 

When  old  John  drew  near  his  end,  b« 
conducted  himself  with  more  than  his 
Qsoal  gravity,  and  discovered  a  disposition 
tbe  very  reverse  of  ostentatious.  It  is  the 
OBtom  of  the  bell-ringers  in  Hexham,  and 
probdbfy  in  other  places,  on  the  death  of 
any  of  their  number,  to  honour  them  with 
a  mnAed  peal  at  the  funeral;  and,  as 
John  was  one  of  Hie  eight,  this  tribute  was 
his  due,  independentty  of  his  more  important 
offices,  which  entitled  him  to  still  greater 
distinction.  Indeed,  when  his  long  and 
faithful  services  are  taken  into  the  account, 
I  do  not  know  that  half  the  parish  woaid 
have  considered  it  too  high  a  token  of 
regard,  to  have  attended  his  fimeral.  But 
John,  it  seems,  did  not  relisAi  parade ;  and 
in  his  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
his  thoughts  were  employed  on  more  pro- 
fitable subjects  than  the  anticipation  of 
posthumous  honours.  Certain  it  is^  that  he 
rorbad  the  accustomed  peal,  and  discou- 
raged the  intention  of  any  unnecessary 
ceremony.  **  I  have  been  a  plain  man  att 
my  life,^  said  he,  to  those  around  hint, 
**  and  I  wish  to  be  buried  in  a  plain  man- 
ner— and  hope  you  will  make  no  needless 
fuss  about  me.'' 


POETRY, 
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;  l^rohibition  was  a  source  of  disap- 
lent  to  many,  and  even  to  me,  who 
;  time  had  got  the  better  of  my  boy- 
dpathy ;  and  would  have  had  some 
i  notice  taken  of  a  man  who  had 
K>  especially  useful  to  society.  But 
sad  given  his  protest  against  it,  and 
imction  Was  carefully  observed.  This 
table  old  man  had,  however,  the  sin- 
honour  to  be  buried  by  his  own  two 
he  had  initiated  them  into  the  mys- 
of  his  calling,  and  they  have  been 
ite  enough  to  succeed  him  respect- 
in  his  offices  of  parish  clerk  and 
• 

may  not  be  amiss,  in  closing  this 
,  to  glance  at  an  event,  in  itself  in- 
ig,*but  rendered  still  more  so  as  it 
i  the  way  to  John  Brown's  introduc- 
>  that  station,  which  he  occupied  in 
creditable  manner  for  a  period  little 
of  half  a  century.  He  came  into 
when  Francis  Bell  died.  Poor  old 
,  whatever  might  have  been  his  faults, 
to  have  discharged  his  official  duties 
icrupulous  attention,  and  a  laudable 
and  he  died  at  his  post 
had  climbed  the  belfry,  one  Sunday 
ig,  as  usual,  to  ring  for  church,  and 
i  down,  as  is  customary,  after  reach- 
le  ringing-loft,  to  recover  from  the 
i  of  ascending  the  long  winding  stairs. 
rf  the  band  observed,  that  all  hands 
dieie,  the  clock  had  struck  ten,  and 
lad  better  set  in.  There  are  eight 
in  Hexham  church;  seven  of  the 
\  were  at  their  stands,  and  all  won- 
that  the  old  man  was  inactive. 
le,  Frank,*'  said  some  of  them. — 
was  silent — all  eyes  were  turned  to 
he  had  leaned  his  head  against  the 
md  they  thought  he  slept.  He  slept 
i — but  waked  no  more!  On  old 
's  death,  his  son,  of  the  same  name, 
le  abelUringer;  and  it  is  somewhat 
kable,  that  he,  too,  died  in  the  church, 
mding  the  same  bell-loft  of  which  we 
had  occasion  to  speak  already ;  and 
latiner-  still  more  deplorable.  Thirty 
liave  elapsed  since ;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
x>  soon  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail 
circumstances. 

TAPH   ON  AN   OLD  SKXTON— tNTBNDBD 
.      FOR  JOBN  BROWN. 

hj  band,  relentless  Death,  spares  none, 
I'en  thy  servants  share  the  common  doom ; 
uj  sexton  from  his  post  is  gone ; 
ps  his  spade,  and  finds  himself  a  tomb. 
to  the  dead !  and  sacred  be  this  grave*— 
,  O  earth,  receive  him  to  thy  breast : 
;h  sweet  flow'ret  o*er  his  ashes  wave. 
Id -a  thousand  of  bis  kind  to  rest. 

Joseph  Ridley. 
vham,  Sept,  25, 1830. 


9®SOC9 


TO  THE  STARS. 

Ye  midnight  wonders  of  the  firmament, 
Bespangling  heaven's  high  arch  with  light  serene, 
In  countless  millions  scattered  through  the  sky ; 
Whence  flows  the  lustre  which  ye  there  display 
In  silver  streams  ?    Whence  spxaxkg  ye  into  being  ? 
What  power  sustains  you  in  your  vast  abode, 
Stedfastly  fixed,  nor  sufiTers  you  to  rush 
In  wild  confusion  tbirough  ethereal  space. 
Commingling,  clashing,  uncontrolled. 

Are  ye 
The  scintillations  of  the  Eternal  Mind,   ^ 
Which  glancing  upon  chaos,  thence  struck  out 
Your  ever-buridng  sparks  <^  trembling  fiame? 
Does  He  uphold  you  in  your  beauty  there  ? 
Ye  still  proclaim  that  harmony  divine 
With  which  ye  pealed  your  anthems  loud  to  heaven, 
And  sang  together  morning  songs  of  joy, 
To  celebrate  creation's  birth.    Ye  still 
Your  nightly  visitations  pay  to  earth, 
As  when  Chaldean  shepherds  watched  your  coiirse 
Beneath  unclouded  skies,  and  told  your  names 
In  humble  phrase,  and  on  your  forms  sublime 
Gazed—lost  in  wonder,  sacred  awe,  and  joy. 

Say, — are  ye  lights  of  undiscovered  worlds  ? 
Does  each  of  you  light  up  a  universe, 
And  thus  become  the  nourisher  of  life 
To  mortal  beings  of  a  mould  like  ours, 
Or  bright  inmiortals  who  have  never  sinned  ? 
Or  are  ye  globes  of  slumbering  fire,  restrained 
From  fslling  down  in  vengeance  on  our  heads 
By  mercy's  hand,  reserved  against  the  day 
When  mercy's  plea  shall  cease,  the  day  of  wrath, 
When  God  shaU  seal  the  changeless  doom  of  all  ? 
Or,  though  but  dimly  seen  by  mortal  eye. 
Are  ye  tiie  gems  that  deck  the  throne  of  God, 
Or  glitter  in  his  footstool }    Is  your  light 
The  dim  refiection  of  the  glories  there, 
Where  angels  veil  their  faces  t 

O  that  I 
On  some  swift  seraph-wing  could  tower  aloft 
To  your  resplendent  regions,  'till  this  earth 
Were  lost  in  distance,  and  our  fiaming  sun, 
Left  fJEur  behind,  became  a  speck  like  you. 
What  worlds  on  worlds  would  burst  upon  my  sight ! 
What  streaming  glory  pour  on  every  side  I 
Could  I  alight  on  some  £ur  distant  globe. 
Now  glimmering  on  perception's  utmost  veif^e, 
Myriads  would  seem  to  me  as  £sur  removed 
As  when  from  earth  I  took  my  'aspiring  fiight." 
And  should  I  wing  again,  from  thence,  my  way 
To  where  the  faintest  luminary  shines. 
Still  there  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  orbs," 
Around,  above,  beneath,  beyond,  would  glow. 

But  could  I  there  my  pinions  wider  spread, 
And  darting,  flee  beyond  creation's  bounds, 
Where  I  could  soar  above  your  dwindling  spheres/ 
Sweep  o'er  creation's  circumscribed  extent — 
What  there  would  my  enraptured  vision  fill  ? 
In  uncreated  space  1  Nought — ^nought  but  God  I 
Pervading,  governing,  encircling  all. 
I  lose  myself  in  him. — ^Then,  daring  soul. 
Contract  thy  wing,  nor  tempt  th'  immense  profound, 
Where  Deity  absorbs  inquiring  thought ; 
Where  thou — art  nothing. — Turn  again  to  earth.' 
Thy  narrow  place  of  pil^mage  below ; 
There  look  to  Him  who  deigns  to  hear  thy  prayer. 
And,  humble  in  the  dust,  adore  that  love 
Which  'midst  unnumbered  worlds — ^remembers  thee. 


JSTt  V  CraUf  July  4M,  1832. 


W.  TAoe. 


THE  MORAL  REFORM  BILL. 

(Spoken  at  a  Sunday  School,  June,  18S2.) 

To  this  age  of  refinement,  research,  and  reform 
We  all  are  expected  of  course  to  conform ; 
But  while  a  political  regeneration, 
So  frilly  has  worked  in  our  representation. 
Why  we  should  not  attempt  human  errors  toj 
By  a  Bill  in  provisions  aa  ample  uid  sure. 
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POETRY. 


Remains  as  a  questioa  I  long  ta  debate, 
Tho'  I  fear  that  the  hour  is  at  present  too  late. 

But  pray,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  say, 
The  subject  admits  not  a  moment's  delay  ; 
Philosophers  tell  us,  what  none  can  deny. 
And  that  which  admits  not  a  solid  reply.; 
That  man,  when  examined,  disclosed,  andunfturled, 
Is  a  mere  Microcosmos,  or  miniature  world. 
Now,  as  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  truly  the  case. 
We  shall  find,  to  his  shame,  that  his  greatest  di^race 
Is  inward  corruption  ; — and  all  the  electors 
Are  barefaced  abettors,  instead  of  detectors. 
There  may  be  exceptions,  and  who  can  e'ier  doubt 

them, 
Who  knows  that  no  general  rule  is  without  them  ; 
But  there  are  some  places  that  royal  donation 
Has  raised  to  an  eminent  scale  in  the  nation : 
Now  these,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  glory  to  say. 
In  my  bill  will  retain  a  proportionate  sway. 
We  know  that  the  members  they  wish  to  return 
Will  have  wisdom  to  govern,  and  hearts  to  discern. 
Tho'  few  are  their  numbers, — some  dozen  or  score, 
Such  a  parliament  never  assembled  before ; 
They  alone  can  preserve  us  a  pure  constitution 
And  set  at  defiance  a  mad  revolution. 
But  for  the  remainder,  I  venture  to  say. 
You'll  disfranchise  them  all  without  any  delay ; 
Indeed,  their  corruption  is  now  so  complete, 
Such  bril)ery,  juggling,  and  open  deceit, 
That  not  even  Old  Sarum  can  with  them  compare. 
Such  ruin  and  wild  desolation  are  there. 
Yet  still  were  all  these  at  the  time  of  creation 
Possessed  of  a  good  and  pure  representation. 

In  the  Schedule  A,  I  propose  to  combine 
All  such  as  their  members  must  henceforth  resign. 
The  first  in  this  list  is  the  borough  of  Joy, 
Where  folly  and  vice  the  electors  employ. 
Then  Fear,  that  degraded  and  dastardly  spot. 
Where  Fate  gives  the  fiat,  and  God  is  forgot. 
Next,  Friendship,  where  once  pure  integrity  reign'd, 
But  where  interest  now  governs,  while  worth  is 

disdain'd. 
Fidelity,  where  is  thy  former  renown, 
Thy  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  church  and  the  crown.? 
But  now  on  the  laws  thou  hast  impiously  trod. 
And  allegiance  renounc'd  to  thy  king  and  thy  God. 
Then  Honour,  what  ties  in  thy  confines  can  bind, 
'  Where  murder  and  rapine  thy  plaudits  can  find  ? 
Where  the  duellist  dares  in  cold  blood  to  contend. 
And  the  gamester  exults  in  the  wreck  of  his  friend. 

To  pass  by  some  others,  the  next  in  rotation, 
(I  venture  to  call  them  a  close  corporation,) 
Are  all  the  Five  Senses — ^what  havoc  is  here  ? 
Of  what  had  been  virtuous  and  sacred  and  dear  ! 
The  Sight  is  corrupted  by  vainly  dressed  show, 
And  every  disgraceful  temptation  below. 
The  Hearing,  what  folly  and  flattery  seize. 
That  seek  not  to  counsel,  but  only  to  please. 
The  Feeling  diffusive  thro'  every  nerve 
Effeminate  softness  and  indolence  serve. 
The  Smell,  which  pure  odours  were  wont  to  employ. 
Art  leads  to  corruption,  and  seeks  to  destroy : 
To  the  Taste  what  idolatroua  homage  is  paid, 
What  sums  are  expended,  what  banquets  are  made. 

I  shall  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  proceed  to  explain 
What  boroughs  my  Bill  will  propose  to  retain. 
Since  so  many  corruptions  in  nature  abound, 
And  no  genuine  virtue  is  there  to  be  found. 
We  must  take  those  few  places  that  royal  donation 
Has  rais'd  to  an  eminent  scale  in  the  nation. 
Faith  here  will  stand  first,  where  the  charter  supplies 
A  mansion  of  glory  and  bliss  in  the  skies. 
To  ev'ry  elector  whose  actions  conform 
To  the  rules  of  religion  and  moral  reform. 
And  Hope,  which  possesses  a  prospect  as  sure 
Of  eternal  salvation  to  such  as  endure ; 
With  unshaken  allegiance  thro'  good  and  thro'  ill, 
And  the  laws  of  their  great  Benefactor  fulfil. 
Then  Charity,  brightest  and  best  of  the  train, " 
Where  Philanthropy,  Love,  and  Benevolence  reign, 
Wl^o)se  charter  enjoins  all  its  subjects  to  prove 
That  th?  fabric  of  virtue  is  founded  on  love. 
Next  fervent  Devotion,  Zeal,  Patience,  and  Prayer, 
With  Humility,  Grace,  and  Experience  are  there ; 
^ach  willing  to  aid  in  reforming  the  nation 
^  the  best  of  aJi  methods,  pure  repiesentation. 


To  the  friends  of  Refbrm,  here  assembled  to  day^ 
In  behalf  of  the  measure^  allow  me  to  say. 
That  inward  corruption  which  all  must  deplore. 
Will  now  be  permitted  to  triumph  no  more. 
Disfranchise  the  boroughs  where  venal  election 
Has  met  with  the  certain  reward  of  detection, 
And  retain  those  alone  where  true  priifciple  reign^ 
And  vital  religion  her  station  maintainB. 
I  trust  that  the  house  my  desire  will  fiilfil 
And  I,  therefore,  petition  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

July  ISth,  1832.  £.  G.  B. 


THE  ORPHANS. 

Pitt  the  poor  orphan's  lot. 
We  are  by  the  world  forgot ; 
Nature's  fugitives  we  stray. 
No  one  to  direct  our  way ; 
Wanderers  in  this  world  of  care, 
We  no  mother's  kindness  share. 

See  our  feet  all  bare  and  torn, 
Gaiments  ragged  and  forlorn, 
Matted  hair  and  faces  pale 
Tell  the  melancholy  tale ; 
Speak  aloud  in  pity's  ear, 
There's  no  mother's  kindness  here. 

Where  for  us  the  sweet  repast  ? 
We  are  cradled  in  the  blast ; 
You  who  by  your  guardian's  side. 
Wrapt  in  downy  peace  abide. 
Hear,  O  hear  our  artless  prayer, 
We  no  mother's  kindness  share. 

Something  whispers  help  is  nigh, 
God  who  dwells  above  the  sky 
Sees  us  from  his  lofty  throne. 
Listens  to  our  plaintive  moan. 
Kings  and  houseless  wand'rers  share 
Alike  his  kind  paternal  care. 

Will  he  not  our  steps  attend. 
Be  our  never-ceasing  friend ; 
Misery's  children  he  sustains. 
Knows  their  sorrows,  feels  their  pains, 
Hell  call  us  soon  his  joy  to  share 
Then  shall  we  need  no  mother's  care. 
Carlinghow  New  Hall,  May  I»/,  1832.        J.  W, 


JESUS  THE  FAIREST  OP  THE  FAIP, 

Wearied  with  this  delusive  show. 
From  earth  to  heaven,  I  fain  would  go ; 
From  this  world's  wilderness  I'd  flee 
And  hold  communion.  Lord,  with  thee. 
Jesus,  my  Lord,  my  life,  I'll  prize ; 
'Tis  Thou  alone  canst  make  me  wise : 
Oh !  let  me  of  thy  beauties  share, 
For  thou  art  fairest  of  the  fair ! 

Ill  love  thee,  0  my  Saviour,  long 
As  thou  in  mercy  dost  prolong 
My  life,  and  may  I  ever  be 
United  closely.  Lord,  to  Thee. 
Oh  I  may  this  union  be  complete, 
And  may  I  thy  protection  meet, 
While  here  below  thy  goodness  share. 
For  Thou  art  fairest  of  the  fair  ! 

Encompass'd  by  my  Saviour's  arms, 
Emraptur'd  by  hia  heavenly  charms. 
My  soul  would  lie  on  Jesu's  breast. 
And  there  enjoy  unrufiled  rest. 
O  may  I  never  from  Thee  roam, 
Jesus,  my  Lord,  my  heavenly  home  ! 
O  make  me  thy  peculiar  care. 
For  Thou  art  fairest  of  the  fair  \ 

May  I  the  glories  now  set  forth 

Of  thine  inestimable  worth : 

May  I  thy  preciousness  reveal, 

Thy  ardent,  unexampled  zeal. 

Yes,  Lord,  111  praise  Thee  while  I've  breath, 

And,  when  about  to  sink  in  death, 

The  glories  of  thy  grace  declare, 

TJox  T\k.Q\x  «t\.  feicest  of  the  fair  ! 

T.  W. 
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w.  —  Select  Library,  Vol.  VI. 
»  of  Eminent  Missionaries.  By 
I  Came,  Esq.  12mo.  pp.  352. 
ler,  Son,  and  Co.   London.    1832. 

,  is  scarcely  any  employment  more 
ant  with  the  Christian  character,  than 
*  endeavouring  to  diffuse  the  light 
elation  among  the  benighted  inba- 
of  the  world.  To  those  indeed  who 
>t  beyond  mere  animal  gratification, 
:h  attempts  appear  visionary  and 
astic ;  and  those  who  engage  in  the 
enterprise  are  considered  as  fools  and 
ID,  who  merit  the  mingled  emotions 
and  contempt. 
f  different,  however,  do  these  efforts 

in  the  estimation  of  men  who  are 
of  God,  and  who  believe  that  all 
»mises  shall  receive  their  utmost  ful- 
:.    Actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  we 

the  Missionaiy  leaving  his  com- 
3  home,  his  native  land,  with  all  the 
(  and  endearments  of  civilized  so- 
to  spend  his  days  among  savages, 
innumerable  privations,  and  expose 

to  danger,  having  no  other  object 
iw  than  that  of  bringing  souls  to 
,  and  expecting  only  to  be  recom- 
l  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
gling  with  human  beings  in  various 
of  darkness,  the  records  which  have 
•reserved  of  missionary  adventures  in 
Ids  of  America,  the  sultry  climate  of 
and  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North, 

their  account  particularly  interest- 
En  each  zone  the  inhabitants  have 
peculiar  characteristics;  and  in  the 
tion  of  the  reader,  the  interest  ex- 
is  considerably  augmented  by  the 
St  which  the  travels  of  different  Mis- 
es  exhibit. 

i  volume  includes  the  lives  of  Eliot, 
■^  Crantz,  Hans  £gede,  Kiemander, 
r,  and  several  others  of  exalted  ce- 
;  and  whether  we  follow  them  among 
indering  Indians  qf  the  western  con- 
,  the  Hindoos  of  Asia,  or  the  forlorn 
tants  of  Greenland,  the  memorials 
plete  with  incident,  animated  with 
>tive  pathos,  and  enlivened  with 
itriking  delineations  of  character. 
ODg  this  diversity,  many  humorous 
ences  present  themselves,  intermingled 
tbers  that  are  awfully  tragical.  The 
ing  narrative  of  unf^aralleled  distress, 
>d  by  the  Moravians  on  the  coast 
tenland,  will  be  perused  with  sympa- 
bterest : — 

the  year  1774,  Scerensen  and  Grillich,  two 
Brethren,  sailed  from  Lichtenfels,  with  the 
r  founding  a  third  settlement  in  the  south 
iiiLind.    After  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  they 


arrived  at  the  island  of  Onartok.  Here  they  dls^ 
coyered  a  warm  spring,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
was  a  beautiful  green  meadow,  adorned  with  many 
flowers,  a  sight  very  uncommon  in  this  country. 
The3^  took  up  their  residence  at  a  short  distance, 
and  called  the  place  Lichtenau.  Within  the  cir- 
cuit of  a  few  miles,  it  was  supposed  there  were 
about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  so  that  there  was 
an  ample  field  for  labour.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  it  began  to  be  successful ;  and  after  some 
years,  a  larger  congregation  was  collected  at  Lich- 
tenau than  in  either  of  the  ancient  settlements. 
In  1786,  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  Konig- 
seer;  a  death  felt  greatly,  but  his  place  was  sup- 
plied in  some  measure  by  Frederic  Rudolf;  one 
of  the  most  memorable  events  in  whose  career  was 
a  storm,  to  which  he  was  eiq^osed  with  his  wife 
and  child : 

**  Early  in  the  morning,  after  leaving  Litchte- 
nau,  a  violent  wind  arose,  which  drove  the  ice 
mountains  close  to  their  ship.  Anticipating  the 
concussion,  the  captain  sprung  into  the  small  boat, 
with  part  of  the  crew,  and,  landing  them  on  a 
large  field  of  ice,  returned  for  another  party; 
but  ere  the  latter  could  come  back,  the  shock 
took  place,  the  iceberg  hung  over  the  ship 
like  the  demon  of  the  waters,  whose  only  mes- 
sage is  to  destroy.  'The  scene,'  says  Rudolf, 
^  was  awfUl  and  horrible.  The  captain  and  all  the 
sailors  having  abandoned  the  ship,  my  wife  and  I 
were  left  alone  above  our  knees  in  water,  holding 
fast  by  the  shrouds.  Every  moment  the  ice  moun- 
tain, with  its  shivered  peaks  and  trembling  preci- 
pices, drew  nearer,  and  every  moment  we  expected 
to  be  crushed  to  pieces.  At  last  Captain  Keir  came 
at  great  hazard,  saying,  I  cannot  possibly  forsake 
these  good  people.  We  were  npw  twenty-eight 
miles  firom  Lichtenau ;  our  boat  was  heavily  laden 
with  men  and  baggage,  the  sea  broke  over  us 
continually,  and  the  steersman,  fearing  the  boat 
would  sink,  made  for  the  nearest  island.  It 
proved  to  be  a  rough,  pointed,  and  naked  rock, 
deeply  excavated  in  many  places  by  the  dashing 
of  the  breakers.  After  ascending  some  height, 
however,  we  found  a  small  spot  covered  with  low 
grass. 

«<  <  We  now  endeavoured  to  land  our  provisions, 
but  the  waves  beat  frightflilly  against  the  rock, 
so  that|  the  boat  broke  firom  her  moorings,  and 
was  hiurried  out  to  sea.  Eight  men  immediately 
pushed  off  in  the  small  boa^  in  the  hope  of  re- 
covering her :  they  succeeded  in  overtaking  her, 
but  the  fury  of  the  storm,  which  whirled  the  waves 
like  smoke  through  the  air,  baffled  all  their  efibrts 
to  regain  the  landing-place.  They  were  driven  to 
the  other  side  of  the  island  amongst  foaming  break- 
ers, and  we  beheld  with  horror  both  our  boats 
crushed  to  pieces.  All  our  hopes  now  vanished, 
and  the  whole  company  gave  themselves  up  to 
loud  cries  and  lamentations,  seeing  no  other  pros- 
pect than  that  of  miserably  perisbing  by  hungear 
on  this  naked  rock.  In  the  evening  we  lay  down 
to  rest  without  tent  or  covering;  I  clasi>ed  my 
wife  in  my  arms,  covered  her  with  part  of  my 
garments,  and  strove  to  give  her  a  hope  which  I 
did  not  feel  myself.  We  were  wet  through,  and 
lay  in  a  pool  of  water.  As  it  rained  heavily  and 
incessantly  during  the  whole  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  night,  the  water  flowed  down  in 
torrents  firom  the  summit  of  the  rock.  August 
the  26th,  the  captain,  the  mate,  and  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  made  an  attempt  to  gain  the  shore,  by 
walking  across  the  ice.  They  went  on  from  one 
floating  firagment  to  another,  till  they  came  to  the 
plain  of  solid  ice:  we  watched  them  long,  and 
would  fi^adly  have  ventured  along  with  them,  bpt, 
having  fasted  for  two  days,  we  were  conscious  that 
we  could  not  bear  the  fatigues  of  such  a  journey. 
We  were  now  alone  on  the  rock. 

"  '  Whenever  the  sim  shone,  we  employed  our- 
selves in  drying  the  few  things  we  had  saved  firom 
the  wreck;  but  we  were  at  last  so  enfeebled  by 
hunger,  that  we  were  scarcely  able  to  do  even  tha^ 
having  nothing  to  support  life  but  fircsh  water  coir 
lected  in  the  holes  and  crBcu\i\e%  \u  V>aa  xn*^  \n 
this  dreadful  slluaitioii)  KimA.  axA\  %\cnN«>AJM| 
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fiKt  each  other;  Mmietimet  we  wept  bitterly,  and 
Mid,  how  coald  we  bear  to  aee  each  other  die  f  I 
prayed  that  I  oiia^t  be  taken  first ;  I  could  not  bear 
to  tee  the  wife  of  my  boeom  periah  miserably  befiwe 
iny  eyes.  We  felt  that  our  daily  hope  and  trust 
was  in  the  Lord;  we  believed  that  he  would  not 
forsake  us.  All  day  long  we  looked  out  towards 
the  (^poeite  shores,  in  the  hope  ot  descrying  some 
one  coming  to  our  rescue,  but  we  could  see  nothing 
but  an  endless  and  dianal  spectacle  of  ioe,  and 
waves  yet  more  cruel.  No  Greenlanders  came, 
and  we  gave  way  to  the  dreadftil  suspicion  that 
the  ship's  crew  had  perished  on  the  road.  The 
thoughts  oi  lying  here  unburied  trouUed  us  greatly 
•t  first:  the  ravens  and  sea-fewl  were  constantly 
iMvering  round  us,  and  seemed  impatient  for  their 
prey.  But,  after  a  while,  we  fdt  resigned  to  the 
will  of  God. 

"  '  At  length,  Anna  h^ipening  to  raise  herself 
up  firam  the  haid  couch  on  which  our  emaciated 
Uinbs  men  laid,  espied  two  Greenlanders  in  th^ 
kajaks  drawing  near,  and  hailing  us.  A  new  life 
instantly  seemed  to  animate  our  mind  and  body  ; 
we  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  shouted 
with  all  our  might  to  make  ourselves  heard.  It 
appeared  that  thne  men  were  sent  by  the  captain, 
and  had  rowed  about  the  island  the  whole  day, 
but,  seeing  no  person  upon  it,  were  just  about  to 
return,  eonduding  that  we  were  dead.  If  my  dear 
wife  had  not  raised  her  head  from  the  rock  at  that 
moment,  while  I  was  buried  in  sleep,  we  had 
surely  been  the  prey  of  the  fowls  of  the  sir.  From 
them  we  received  a  few  herrings,  after  being  with- 
out food  fer  nine  days.  But,  as  the  Greenlanders  had 
no  boat  with  them  besides  their  kalaks,  we  woe 
4>bliged  to  remain  upon  the  rock  till  the  next  day, 
when  they  said  they  would  return  tax  us.  We 
watched  the  boats  disai^year  with  a  sorrow  we 
could  not  restrain ;  it  seemed  as  if  tUs  visit  was 
only  to  mock  us  with  vain  hqpes.  Anna,  who  had 
borne  all  our  sufierings  with  more  fortitude  than 
myself,  was  now  moved  like  a  child  to  complain 
and  weep.  All  the  next  day  we  watched  for  the 
return  of  the  Greenlanders,  and  never  took  <^  our 
eyes  frtnn  the  spot  where  they  had  last  disappeared ; 
but  it  was  not  till  evening  that  they  came.  A 
woman's  boat  arrived  for  us,  rowed  cmly  by  the 
women,  who  hdped  us  down  the  rodu  with  great 
kindness.  On  the  4th  we  came  to  an  ishud, 
where  we  found  the  greater  part  of  the  crew. 
They  had  sufleredl  extreme  hardships,  for  they 
were  quite^  emadated.  It  was  many  days  befixe 
we  could  return  to  litditenau,  where  we  were 
received  with  the  most  allectionate  welcome.'"^ 
pp.  285—289. ' 

A  work  which  abounds  with  inddeots 
not  less  iDteresting  than  the  preceding 
extract,  requires  only  to  be  known,  to  secure 
national  popularity. 


Review.— fiutory  of  the  Setfen  Churches 
o/AsiOf  with  Ifottces  of  several  otherM, 
designed  to  show  tfi  Fulfilment  cf 
Prophecy.  By  the  Rev,  T,  Milnery 
A.  Mi  Svo.  pp,  388.  Holdsworth  and 
BalL     London,     1832. 

There  is  something  in  the  names  of  these 
venerable  churches,  which  renders  every 
branch  of  their  history  deeply  interesting  to 
christian  readers,  without  r^ard  to  creed, 
iKct,  or  denomination.  We  seem  to  enter 
the  sepulchres  of  the  mighty  dead,  and, 
while  treading  on  the  ashes  of  fallen  great- 
ness, and  mourning  over  the  instability  of 
jerery  thing  toieath  the  sun,  to  coiitempVaXe> 


in  tangible  characters^  the  awful  cods&> 
quences  of  a  lukewarm,  or  an  apoatatixiDg 
spirit. 

The  seven  Asiatic  churdies  mentioned  in 
the  Apocalypse,  were  once  brilliant  with 
gospel  light,  but  their  declension  was  noted 
by  the  voice  of  inspiration,  and,  without 
timely  repentance,  their  final  desertion  by 
the  Divine  influence  was  plainly  foretold. 
Unhappily,  this  friendly  warning  produced 
no  salutary  effect;  their  predicted  ruin 
therefore  followed  as  a  natural  consequence, 
and  Mr.  Milner  here  invites  us  to  survey  with 
him  the  scene  of  desolation. 

The    primitive    state  of   these  Asiatic 
churches,  their  vicissitudes,  decline,  and 
present  condition,   the  author  traces  with 
unwearied  diligence,   commendable  fide- 
lity, and  suitable  talents.    In  eveiy  step 
we    accompany  him  with  increasing  in- 
terest,  and,  in  the  result,  behold  a  picture 
enveloped   with    immoveable    clouds   of 
gloom,  and   exhibiting  in   every  direction 
the  silence  of  despair.    The  fate  of  these 
&llen  churches  holds  out  an  awful  monu. 
ment  to  the  Christian  vrorld.    What  was 
true  of  them,  under  similar  circumstances, 
may  be  considered  as  equally  trae  m  re- 
ference to  all  others.    They  present  a  mir- 
ror to  the  eye  of  serious  reflection,  and  a 
lesson  of  wudom  may  be  learnt  torn  the 
contemplation. 

Independently  of  the  occurrences  which 
relate  immediatdy  to  these  churches,  this 
volume  presents  to  the  reader  many  histo- 
rical fragments  which  have  been  sca^ered 
on  the  stream  of  time,  and  traces  to  their 
source  numerous  incidents,  which,  though 
originating  in  superstition,  found  a  genial 
soil  in  tradition,  and,  deriving  a  passport 
firom  age,  are  received  by  the  unreflecting, 
as  truths  which  it  would  be  sacrilegious  to 
dispute.  Of  this  description  is  the  mar- 
vellous tale  of  the  *^  Seven  Sleepers,''  which, 
having  found  its  vray  into  our  nurseries, 
seizes  the  infant  in  its  cradle,  and  secures 
an  eariy  lodgment,  of  which  it  cannot 
easily  be  dispossessed.  This  traditionaiy 
leg^  the  author  thus  relates :— - 

'*  There  is  indeed  a  stonr  relating  to  I^ihesai. 
during  the  persecution  of  Decius,  told  by  Gibboa 
with  considerable  naivete,  which  may heie  Denoted. 
When  the  emperor  persecuted  the  Chriftians,  aeven 
noble  youths  of  E^hesus  concealed  th^oiselTes  ip 
a  cavern,  where  they  were  immured  by  the  tyiant 
with  a  barrier  of  liarmidable  stones,  lliey  isune- 
diately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which  lasted  ftrtbe 
astounding  period  of  one  hundred  and  ei^ty-flereo 
years.  At  last  the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to  whom  tht 
inheritance  of  the  cave  had  descended,  ranoved 
some  of  the  stones  for  building-materials,  when  the 
Seven  Sleepers  were  aroused.  Being  hungry,  they 
despatched  lamblidius,  one  of  their  number,  to  the 
city  to  procure  food ;  when  the  altered  ^ypesnooe 
of  f^he«us^  the  age  of  the  c(Hn  he  presented  to  the 
\»iL«t,  «skdL\)^V»%\)ftMA.>\K4.  to  a  discoveiy  ef  tbe 
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Mifc  adventure.  The  bishop  of  Epheius, 
jy,  and  magistrates,  visited  the  cavern, 
liter  conversing  with  the  somnambulists, 
jtHj  expired.  The  credit  vrhieh  was  given 
stoiy  is  more  remarkable  than  the  event 
ids  to  relate.  James,  a  Syrian  bishop  of  the 
tury,  devotes  a  homily  to  its  praise ;  and 
m  Sleepers  are  found  in  the  Rcnnan,  Abys- 
i  Russian  calenders.  Mahomet  introduced 
in  his  Koran,  and  gives  to  Allah  the  honour 
tarring  the  bodies  from  putre&ction,  by 
them  occasionally  from  right  to  left.  The 
'  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  the  adven- 
lUp  Van  Winkle,  are  closely  allied  to  this 
feWe."— p.  172. 

n  the  manrellous  in  fiction,  we  now 
i  the  marvellous  in  fact,  exhibited 
surviving   memorials   of   departed 
is: — 

Paul  Ricaut  remarks,  and  reoent  travellers 
the  observation:  'This  place,  where  once 
oil^  so  flourished  as  to  be  a  mother  church, 
see  of  a  metropolitan  bishop,  cannot  now 
10  iSsmily  of  Christians ;  so  hath  the  secret 
ice  of  Ood  disposed  affairs,  too  deep  and 
ifos  for  us  to  search  Into.'  '  I  was  in  Ephe- 
fB  M.  Arundel,  <in  January,  1824.  The 
m  was  then  complete.  A  Turk,  whose 
occuj^ed,  his  Arab  servant,  and  a  single 
!Oinpo«ed  the  entire  population,  some  Tur- 
exeepted,  whose  black  tents  were  pitched 
Oie  ruins.  What  would  have  been  the 
ment  of  the  beloved  Aposfle,  and  Timothy, 
conld  have  foreseen  that  a  time  would 
rlien  there  would  be  in  Ephesus  neither 
lurch,  nor  city.' 

dhanges  which  have  occurred  in  the  sweep 

rince  Ephesus  emerged   from   the   grey 

antiquity,  give  a  far  more  striking  lesson 

m  vanity  and  littleness,  than  the  most  im- 

lecture  of  the  moralist  convejrs ;  and  the 

laition  from  the  highest  eminence  in  the 

the  depth  of  Moslem  superstition,  should 

r  Iteacaa   to   the   succeeding  churches  of 

idvm,  that  the  will  of  their  supreme  Head 

with  impunity  be  disregarded.    The  city, 

I  busy  scene  of  commerce  and  the  arts  of 

:  life,   has   vanished;  the  temple,  which 

.  .the  wealth  of  Asia  and  the  genius   of 

in  to  create,  is  gone ;   the  idol,  at  whose 

the    Lydiui,    Persian,    and    Macedonian 

ia  no  more;  and  Christianity,  which  in* 

I  into  this  emporium  of  pagan  pomp  and 

its  bishops,  churches,  and  councils,  has 

dteappeared.    It  is  impossible  to  find  a 

liking  instance  of  the  literal  accomplish- 

r  prophecy,  than  in  the  fate  of.  Ephesus. 

ngii^  stroke  has  swept  away  every  thing 

ff  to  it,  but  the  "  eternal  hills,"  the  river, 

few  mouldering   columns;  and  excepting 

imfal  cry  of  the  jackal,  the   night-hawk, 

owl,  and  the  occasional  voice  of  the  way- 

ihe  wild  shout  of  the  Turcoman,   all  is 

ind  solitude."— pp.  199. 

)ecth)g  all  the  other  Asiatic  churches, 
I  similar  to  the  above  might  be  tran. 
•from  this  volume.  But  in  each  and 
behold  the  same  general  features  of 
Dtitude,  and  desolation.  In  its  ex- 
OQtline,  the  picture  is  the '  same, 
;  only  in  degrees  of  shade,  and  cir- 
Does  of  horror.  But  we  must  now 
r  leave  of  Mr.  Milner,  strongly  re- 
siding his  book  to  the  reader  as  one 
most  useftd  and  interesting  on  this 
V  that  we  recollect  ever  to  have 
1. 


Review. — The  Literary  Pancratium,  or, 
a  Series  of  Dissertations  on  Theolo. 
gicaly  Literary,  Moral,  and  Contro^ 
versial  Subjects.  By  'Robert  Carr,  and 
Thomas  Swinbum  Carr.  Svo.pp,  356. 
Sin^kin  Sf  Marshall,  London,  1832. 

If  the  authors,  of  this  volume  could  have 
anticipated  the  idea  of  affectation,  which 
the  word  ^^  Pancratium''  conveys,  we  think 
they  would  have  selected  one  more  familiar, 
or  even  have  left  their  title-page  without 
any  generic  term.  Pedantry  is  always  cal- 
culated to  create  unpleasant  surmisings, 
and  to  awaken  suspicions,  from  which  no 
advantage  can  ever  be  derived. 

Names  |and  titles  are,  however,  of  less 
importance  to  a  book,  than  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  task  is  executed.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  topics  discussed  in  these 
dissertations  are  deeply  interesting,  and  of 
the  utmost  moment  to  the  great  family  of 
man.  They  include  "  knowledge ;  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul ;  the  immortality  of 
the  soul;  natural  religion ;  origin  of  natural 
religion;  mental  associations  connected 
with  disoeveries;  language;  the  existence 
of  the  Deity ;  and  Revelation.''  To  each  of 
these  nine  subjects  a  dissertation  is  devoted, 
and  in  every  one  we  find  some  valuable 
observations. 

We  do  not,  however,  conceive  that  these 
dissertations  are  very  profound,  or  that 
they  contain  any  large  portion  of  originality. 
The  authors  admit  that  the  source  of  con- 
sciousness is  most  probably  immaterial^ 
because  they  cannot  conceive  how  those 
powers  which  we  call  mental,  can  originate 
m  matter,  either  in  its  simple  state,  or 
under  any  peculiarity  of  modification. 
Their  investigation  is,  however,  not  pur- 
sued with  that  vigour  which  its  importance 
seems  to  demand,  and  of  which  several 
writers  have  proved  that  it  is  susceptible. 
Many  objections  they  have  omitted  to  urge 
and  answer;  nor  have  they  concentrated 
that  energy  of  reasoning  which  might  be 
collected,  to  prove  that  matter  cannot  think. 

In  reference  to  the  soul's  immortality, 
nearly  the  same  languid  process  is  pursued. 
In  favour  of  the  &ct,  they  have  expressly 
informed  us  that  no  aid  can  be  derived 
from  metaphysical  argument;  but  unhap- 
pily they  nave  omitted  to  erect  a  more 
splendid  or  more  substantial  fabric  in  the 
room  of  that  which  they  have  thus  demo- 
lished. 

From  some  very  respectable  writers, 
many  passages  have  been  transplanted  into 
the  pages  of  this  volume,  axvd,  Vt  \&fi:\& 
ber  nad  been  Viicxe»ai^,  \\&  nA^^  "fi^ 
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have  beeo  diminidied  by  the  weight  of  the 
obli^atioo. 

We  readSj  admit,  that  popular  argu- 
meots  are  in  general  &r  more  extensively 
infliKmhal  than  those  which  are  profound. 
Being  les  abstnise,  they  are  more  easily 
miderstoody  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
are  more  conrincing  to  the  great  mass  of 
■nnkind.  We  must  not,  however,  attempt 
to  infer  from  hence,  that  popular  argument 
is  more  ccodusire  than  any  other.  In  its 
vdnofit  eleiatioQ,it  can  never  rise  higher 
tittn  stivns  pralabtlitT ;  but  he  who  seeks 
iv  ccctaiorr  w^  rwdhr  be  content  to  travel 
cottstaosbr  in  the  bcaitn  track. 

la  ev«nr  ^oft  of  thb  Tolume  a  sacred 
WiMB^e  Bpui  k>  liie  evidences,  doctrines, 
ami  »idiix\i^  of  revebtioQ ;  and  many  pri- 
f«  tzuth^  which  have  been  ascribed  to 


ibe  i:sco««nes  of  phtkHophy,  are  traced  up 


«»  QU:}  ii^naK  sooce.  We  are  wdl  aware 
tbiM:  ne  pnle  of  hnttn  reason  will  hesitate 
to  jid^iiCR£:«  to  tbe  bBBiliiiing  ackiiowledg- 
SMOIL  Bic  ibie  more  eitensiTefy  and  pn>- 
iiuadNr  w«  pMii«CDie  our  researches,  the 
«M«  pd^uxiiy  iiatt  w«  dtsoovcr  how  little 
<«t  b«  l3tf««  widi  ceituBty,  without  a 
luoMe  Kikww  an  the  diobte^of  inspi- 


|^:vw.--La^M!^**  C^Hmei  Cyclopedia, 
wk^SL  X  X  r— XXXIL  ucikstce.  Iw^- 

rii  MiM«q»  c^MSKter  «f  iliB  wotk  is  so  wdl 

|;»^ttw  «ai  :te  3«^«MiMi » folly  establish, 
♦r.  awt  «  «ta  W  •«*»  to  expatiate  on 

V^o^^TUa  ^'A-*-    TVy  ««  fiom 
Mir  MM  wt  iif<i4  siieceww©.  and,  m  an 

tW  imgMJi  twro  whime  is  devoted  to 
^^^Lj  m«(^m»  of  roanufecturing 
riI*r#Mi  «**i  »  ^^  description,  the 
Lmiju.»w<iYf  i*#W>ww*«ta  which  time,  ne- 
y^;|?Sy!^  ^  MM^  ^>N^  introduced,  are  foi- 
jfJTJ  ^^  4^1^  mmI  iwulered  interesting  by 
y?  tM^x  ^i/^m  ^^  iiv(bnuation  imparted  in 

XVKiwi  tww^ty-ttve  and  twenty-eight, 
M^  |^s%M^4iHHil,  containing  the  lives  of 
JJL^^tHW^**^  luilitury commanders.  This 
jl!|!yJJa^4I  (\iri)Uht>a  strong  indications  of 
iSJm  s'^KS'^hl  t«  »n  immoderate  length, 
S7  M^^  VuUutiW  contain  the  memoirs 
jy^ly  «m  iiullviduals.  If,  therefore,  this 
y^i^mttiiii^i  lUMy  be  considered  as  a  fair 
ESu^tiU  of  what  will  follow ;  so  prolific 
^^1  i|il«  tHiUlUry  been  in  the  production  of 
MB^im^hmL  Ai|o(h0r  {{eneralioii  must  arise 

will  be  brougbl  lo  «l  tetmi- 


Volume  twenty-six  describes,  with  intel- 
ligent minuteness,  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain and  glass.  It  is  replete  with  valuable 
mformation  to  every  one  who  feels  an  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  in  the  growing  prosperity  and  wel^ 
of  his  country. 

The  twenty-seventh  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  Italian  republics;  and  in  its  history,  like 
that  of  many  other  states,  we  find  commo- 
tion, intrigue,  ambition,  perfidy,  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  injustice  among  its  distinguish- 
ing characteristics.  Variety,  however,  ren- 
ders it  mournfully  interesting ;  but  we  feel 
disgusted  at  the  sanguinary  operation  of 
ferocious  passions,  and  sigh  to  think  that 
the  history  of  a  civilized  community  should 
be  almost  everywhere  polluted  with  stains 
of  blood. 

Volumes  twenty-nine,  thirty,  and  thirty- 
two  conduct  us  to  the  dominions  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  histories  of  which  are 
chequered  with  a  strange  intermixture  of 
light  and  shade.  In  many  portions  of  these 
volumes,  supeistition,  cruel^,  and  enter- 
prise contend  for  the  diadem  oif  superiority, 
and  each  in  its  turn  seems  to  triumph  over 
its  powerfid  rivals. 

But  neither  the  exaltation  nor  the  degra- 
dation of  a  people  can  affect  the  character 
of  the  historian.  In  all  his  delineations, 
fidelity  should  be  his  guide ;  and  while  he 
rigorously  adheres  to  fiict,  the  preponder- 
ance of  light  or  shadow,  in  the  picture  which 
he  draws,  is  a  circumstance  over  which  be 
has  no  control. 

The  history  of  Switaetland,  in  volame 
thirty-one,  is  intrinsically  interesting.  We 
behold  a  brave  and  viituoiis  people  groan- 
ing for  a  season  under  the  wanton  barbari- 
ties of  oppression,  till,  goaded  by  cruelties 
no  longer  to  be  bome,  th^  resolved  either 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  or  to  peri^ 
in  the  attempt.  Soooess  attended  the  heroic 
enterprise ;  and  fiune  has  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  William  Tell,  and 
his  brave  associates  in  arms,  on  which  she 
has  written  an  inscriptioD  that  Time  is  for. 
bidden  to  efface. 

From  this  very  interesting  volume,  many 
affecting  incidents  might  be  selected,  but 
choice  is  attended  wiSi  difficulty  where  a 
motive  for  preference  is  surrounded  with  a 
host  of  rival  claimants.  In  almost  every 
page,  the  reader  v?ill  find  something  re- 
markable to  arrest  his  attention,  and  the 
whole  must  be  perused  by  those  who  wish 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  its 
value. 

Of   Lardner's    Cyclopedia,    thirty-two 

volumes  are  now  before  the  world.   H^ 

%vi\y^^c\&  ^Vvc^  ^<^>)  embrace  are  multifii* 
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rious  and  diversified,  but,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, are  not  alike  intereifting  to  every 
reader.  It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  observe, 
that  the  exalted  expectations,  which  this 
work,  on  its  first  appearance,  excited,  have 
never  been  disappointed.  Its  character  is 
still  sustained  without  any  deterioration; 
and  where  honour,  interest,  and  talents  are 
happily  combined,  they  furnish  pledges  that 
are  too  valuable  ever  to  be  forfeited. 

.  Review. — Lardner*s  Cabinet  Library, 
Vols.  VI I L  Sf  IX.  Longman.  Lon- 
don, 1832. 

The  exact  degree  of  consanguinity  which 
this  work  bears  to  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cy- 
clopedia, we  cannot  accurately  ascertain, 
but  from  their  dress,  magnitude,  and  cha- 
racter,  should  suppose  they  were  brothers. 
The  materials  of  the  two  works  are  cer- 
tainly not  identical ;  but  such  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  them,  that  an  excljange 
of  names  would  not  be  attended  with  much 
inconveniency  or  loss. 

The  eighth  volume  concludes  the  history 
of  the  life  and  reign  of  Greorge  the  Fourth. 
The  ninth  proceeds  with  the  military  me- 
moirs of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  tracing 
the  jieroic  deeds  of  this  great  commander 
down  to  his  victory  at  Waterloo,  and  leav- 
ing him  covered  with  unfading  laurels, 
and  enjoying  the  plaudits  of  his  grateful 
country. 

The  subjects  of  these  volumes,  being  of 
modei'n  date,  are  far  more  interesting  than 
the  history  of  transactions  which  took  place 
some  centuries  since ;  and  it  must  be  with- 
in the  recollection  or  knowledge  of  every 
one,  that  the  periods  to  which  we  refer  are 
pregnant  with  momentous  events,  that  have 
an  immediate  bearing  on  the  days  in  which 
we  live.  To  all  the  prominent  occurrences 
which  their  circle  comprehends,  the  authors 
have  respectively  called  our  attention  ;  and 
from  many  of  the  incidents  lying  within 
the  sphere  of  our  personal  observations,  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  estimating  their 
historical  fidelity.  So  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  this  duty  has  been  discharged  in 
a  very  creditable  manner;  and  hence  we 
are  naturally  induced  to  place  confidence 
in  their  integrity,  where  the  topics  of  their 
researches  elude  our  penetration. 

From  an  advertisement,  prefixed  to  the 
ninth  volume,  we  learn,  that  the  Cabinet 
Library  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  This 
declaration  excites  in  us  no  surprise.  The 
ground  seems  to  have  been  pre-occupied 
by  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  and  to  that 
work  subjects  may  be  easily  transferred, 
which  might  otherwise  have  prolonged  the 
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continuance  of  this.  Viewed  in  the  aggre- 
gate, these  nine  volumes  embody  much  use- 
ful information,  and,  without  such  an  able 
substitute  and  auxiliary  as  it  finds  in  the 
Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  we  should  have  sin- 
cerely regretted  its  discontinuance. 


Rev  JEW. ^Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library, 
Vols.  VII.  and  VIIL  British  India, 
Vol.  11.  and  III.  12w?o.  pp.  460—476. 
Simpkin.  London.  1832. 

These  two  volumes  complete  the  historical 
and  descriptive  account  of  British  India, 
the  commencement  of  which  was  reviewed 
in  our  preceding  number.  We  were  then 
favoured  with  a  general  survey  of  our 
Eastern  empire,  and,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  with  the  early  events  of  its 
history,  until  the  British  gained  a  footing 
in  that  extensive  and  populous  region. 
We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  progress  of  our  conquests  in  the  various 
territories  of  the  native  princes,  of  marking 
the  vicissitudes  of  successive  wars  until  the 
final  subjugation  of  all  the  countries  over 
which  wft  extend  our  dominion  in  the  East, 
and  of  surveying  the  principles  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  the  nature  of  that  commerce, 
which  conquest  has  enabled  us  to  establish. 

From  men  and  manners  we  are  carried 
to  the  animal  productions  of  nature,  de- 
scending downwards  from  the  "  half  rea- 
soning elephant**  to  the  "green  myriads  in 
the  peopled  grass.*'  In  this  department 
the  forests,  rivers,  and  seas  are  explored ; 
and  when  the  author  has  ranged  through 
the  varied  kingdom  of  exhausted  life,  he 
descends  into  the  regions  of  geology  and 
mineralosry,  and  contemplates  the  natives 
in  their  scientific  researches.  These  vo- 
lumes, therefore,  which  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  British  India,  embrace  nearly 
every  subject  of  importance  that  belongs 
to  the  history  of  man,  of  animals,  and  of 
vegetable  life,  in  this  interesting  portion  of 
the  globe. 

So  numerous  and  diversified,  however, 
are  the  topics  which  claim  attention,  that 
in  many  cases  a  compendium  only  is 
given,  and  in  no  instance  is  the  history 
extended  in  lengthened  detail.  These  cir- 
cumstances keep  alive  the  interest  which 
narrative,  incidents,  and  occurrences  excite ; 
and,  as  much  useful  information  is  scat- 
tered through  every  chapter,  he  who  stores 
his  mind  with  the  knowledge  of  India, 
which  these  volumes  communicate,  will 
have  more  accurate  ideas  of  our  Eastern 
possessions,  and  a  more  exten^^ive  ^.cq^^^|^ 
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spent  nearly  the  whole  of  their  lives  in 
these  sultry  climates. 

The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library  began 
under  very  auspicious  promises  of  high 
respecUbility.  The  first  volume  fixed  the 
elevation  of  its  character,  and  each  in  suc- 
cession has  tended  to  confirm  the  exalted 
rank  which  it  sustains. 


Review.  —  Familj/    Cloisical    Library, 

VoU,  XXVIL-XXXL  \2mo,  Vdpy, 

London^  1832. 
In  our  preceding  numbers,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  early  volumes  of 
Plutarch,  whose  writings  are  concluded  in 
the  first  three  now  before  us.  In  their 
aggregate,  tliey  occupy  seven  volumes  in 
the  Family  Classical  Library,  and  many 
circumstances  conspire  to  give  them  an  in- 
trinsic vaUie. 

The  name  of  Plutarch  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  biographical  sketches  of  illustrious 
men ;  and,  perhaps,  his  "  Lives,"  is  one 
of  the  most  mteresting  portions  of  ancient 
literature,  which  the  stream  of  time  has 
brought  to  us  unimpaired.  It  would, 
however,  appear  from  the  list  of  his  writ- 
ings, that  several  of  his  memoirs  have  dis- 
appeared ;  and  if  the  catalogue  which 
bears  the  name  of  his  son  may  be  deemed 
authentic,  much  more  of  his  moral  and 
critical  compositions  have  been  lost  than 
preserved. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Plutarch's  writ- 
ings, there  is  a  vein  of  strong  morality, 
occasionally  blended  with  a  spirit  of  piety, 
but  frequently  degenerating  into  super- 
stition. In  depth  of  penetration,  and 
eagle-eyed  sagacity,  he  has  not  been 
thought  to  excel,  but  good  sense  and  ge- 
nuine candour  almost  invariably  accom- 
pany his  sentiments.  It  is  vain,  however, 
to  expatiate  on  the  writings  of  a  man 
whose  name  has  been  inscribed  on  the 
tablets  of  fame  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years. 

The  thirtieth  volume  contains  a  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Hesiod,  Bion,  and 
Moschus,   Sappho,  Mussus,    and   Lyco- 

{)hron.  These  ancient  authors,  though  of 
ess  celebrity  than  Plutarch,  are  not  un. 
known  in  the  galaxy  of  ancient  glory. 
Hesiod  is  presumed  to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Homer :  and  from  such  of  his 
writings  as  liave  reached  us,  we  learn,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  intellectual  powers, 
and  highly  favoured  by  the  muse.  Of 
Sappho,  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  but 
Ifcej  aeem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  secure 
her  immorlality.    The  wfiVit^gft  of  vV\«  o>^e!i 


authors  in  this  volume  bear  evidence  to  die 
rank  which  they  justly  sustain  among  the 
classical  authors  of  antiquity. 

The  thirty-first  volume  commences  with 
Cesar's  Commentaries,  writt«i  by  himself; 
after  which,  an  account  of  his  fiiture  wars 
in  Gaul,  is  continued  by  A.  Hiitius.  Few 
works,  perhaps,  that  have  readied  us  from 
what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age, 
are  belter  known,  or  more  highly  esteemed 
than  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar ;  and,  what 
is  still  of  superior  importance,  they  stand 
unrivalled  in  deserving  the  feme  they  have  • 
so  extensively  acquired. 

In  this  translation,  by  Duncan,  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, the  spirit  of  the  original  has  been 
admirably  preserved.  On  its  first  appea> 
ance,  in  1752,  it  was  admitted  by  all  com- 
petent judges  to  be  both  feithful  and  ele. 
gant ;  and  although  fourscore  years  have 
since  elapsed,  it  still  retains  its  original 
character.  It  is  a  translation  which  no  one 
has  the  vanity  to  mend,  or  the  temerity 
of  attempting  to  supersede. 

Of  this  excellent  translation,  Mr.  Valpy 
has  availed  himself,  and  the  very  low  price 
at  which  the  volumes  of  this  femily  das. 
sical  library,  are  published,  will  give  to  the 
wisdom  and  learning  of  antiquity  a  divi- 
sion far  more  extensive  than  any  former 
age  was  ever  permitted  to  enjoy. 


Review.— il  Three  MontJu^  Towr  in 
Switzerland  and  France ;  Uhutrated 
with  Plates^  ifc.  ^c.  By  the  Rw. 
William  Liddiard.  8vo.  pp.  280.  Smiih, 
Elder  4*  Co.  London.  1832. 

Travels,  narratives,  and  tours,  are  in 
general  very  interesting  compositions.  TW 
reade  renters  on  a  perv^  of  them  with  unr 
defined  expectations  of  pleasure,  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  delineation  of  customs  aod 
manners,  which  bear  Utile  or  no  resent- 
blance  to  those  of  his  own  country,  and 
a  description  of  scenery  that  will  diaim  by 
its  varied  beauties,  or  absorb  his  contem- 
plative feculties  by  exhibitions  of  ffwAffUf 
or  displays  of  awfiil  sublimity. 

In  works  of  these  kindred  classes,  inci- 
dent, episode,  and  anecdote  are  hailed 
with  inexpressible  delight.  Hiey  tend  to 
break  down  the  roonotony  of  narrative,  and 
frequently  communicate  more  accurate  and 
more  lively  ideas  of  natioQal  character,  and 
domestic  habits,  than  the  most  laboued 
descriptions  that  are  dos^y  confined  to 
simple  detail. 

It  would  appear  firom  die  conteats  d 
^%NOks\m^^  ^£aSL>SMt  aulfaor  psand  over  a 
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Stent  of  territoiy,  and  visited,  during 
Miraey,  many  places  of  a  highly  inte- 
g  character.  But  when  we  are  told 
e  title-page,  that  do  more  than  three 
hs  were  devoted  to  his  observations 
Ksearches,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
that  his  survey  was  transient  and 
ficial,  and  that  this  is  a  book  not 
I  calculated  to  augment  our  stores  of 
sophical  information, 
ch  is  precisely  the  character  of  this 
ae.  Tne  author  notices  what  he  saw 
passed  from  place  to  place,  mentions 
lis  parties  into  whose  company  he 
enea  to  foil,  relates  occasional  con- 
dons,  dines,  looks  round  the  town, 
s  tolerably  well  sometimes,  and,  after 
tioDS  arising  from  various  causes, 
m  his  journey,  and  again  relates  the 
adventures  of  the  day. 
e  whole  of  this  three  months'  tour  is 
prised  in  twenty-six  letters ;  and  to  the 
1  who  received  them,  there  can  be 
doubt  that  they  were  both  welcome 
interesting  episUes,  but,  beyond  the 
rtance  which  local  friendship  imparts, 
ind  very  little  to  command  public 
■on. 

e  style  is  sprightly  and  flowing, 
ssive  of  that  buoyancy  of  spirits 
I  a  flying  tourist  may  be  supposed  to 
ss,  who,  on  his  return,  will  be  able 
count  how  many  miles  he  travelled  in 
months.  In  all  his  epistles,  Mr.  Lid- 
has  been  careful  to  disfigure  his 
with  scraps  and  terms  of  foreign  Ian- 
*,  which,  without  any  translation, 
person  is  presumed  to  understand, 
a  reader  who  wishes  for  amusement 
^ill  neither  impose  labour  on  thought, 
Bvy  a  tax  on  reflection,  this  volume 
ifiord  gratification.  He  will  not  be 
led  long  in  one  place,  and  every  one 
s  that  rapid  cnanges  and  sudden 
tions  add  much  to  the  felicities  of 
To  this  praise  the  volume  before  us 
rly  entitled,  but  beyond  this  we  can 
r  extend  our  notes  of  approbation. 


EW, — "  Remember  Me,**  a  Token  of 
ristian  Affection  consisting  of  entirety 
^nal pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  2^mo, 
192.  Simpkin.  London. 

degant  little  volume  being  confined 
ly  to  original  pieces,  the  reader  will  be 
danger  of  repurchasing  articles  which 
I  already  seen.  To  this  we  must  add, 
U  the  compositions  are  of  a  religious 
liar,  and  are  associated  with  authors, 
I    names    become  vouchers   for  the 


purity  of  their  principles,  and  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  what  they  have  respectively 
written. 

We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  a  cloud 
of  gloom  is  suffered  to  hover  over  the  pages 
of  this  book ;  but  we  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  a  religious  publication  has  no  charms 
for  any  one  whose  heart  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  songs  of  Zion.  To  the  younger 
part  of  the  religious  community  it  will  be 
an  acceptable  acquisition,  and  an  elegant 
token  of  remembrance  to  be  presented  to 
any  youthful  friend. 

We  learn  from  an  observation  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  preface,  that  "  Remember 
Me,"  will  be  discontinued  in  its  present 
form,  but  that  it  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
somewhat  similar  volume  under  a  different 
title.  In  this  we  shall  rejoice,  as  works  of 
sterling  utility  are  much  wanted  to  count<»** 
act  the  delusive  glare  of  tinsel  glitter. 

Review. — Illustrations  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.  By  Harriet 
Martineau.  18mo.  Fox,  London, 
1832. 

£ach  of  these  numbers  contains  an  -inte- 
resting tale,  not  merely  a  tale  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  amuse  the  fancy  without  reaching 
the  understanding,  but  one  that  bears  in 
hard  round  numbers  upon  existing  evils  of 
enormous  magnitude,  and  that  makes  a 
powerful  appeal  to  every  feeling  heart. 

"Demerara,"  in  No.  4,  whips  slavery 
with  as  much  sincerity  as  a  negro -driver 
would  whip  the  slaves  under  his  control. 
The  castigation  given  to  the  accursed  fiend, 
serves  only  to  increase  our  detestation  of  its 
horrors,  and  our  vrishes  to  see  it  perish  on 
the  gibbet  of  infamy. 

'^  Garveloch,"  in  No.  5,  is  both  amusing 
and  scientific.  Its  lessons  are  of  high  im- 
portance ;  and  the  genius  displayed  in  the 
composition,  impresses  it  with  a  character 
which  any  author  might  be  proud  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  name. 

"  Weal  and  Woe,"  in  No.  6,  coincides 
with  the  preceding.  Its  chapters  have  very 
interesting  titles,  and  their  contents  invariably 
keep  political  economy  in  view.  They  exhibit 
nothing  romantic,  nothing  to  surprise  belief, 
nothing  to  demand  more  evidence  than  oc- 
currences of  life  and  manners  eveiy  day 
supply. 

The  first  three  numbers  of  tills  work  we 
have  not  seen ;  but  presuming  that  they  aie 
in  accordance  with  those  before  us,  such 
happy  illustrations  of  political  economy  are, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  found,  so  condensed  and 
yet  so  sprightly,  within  the  whole  cmfi^ 
of  EnsV\sV\  \\Vet^Vxn^.  -^9^^ 
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REVIEW. — CARPENTERS  GUIDE — BRIEF  SURVEY. 


Review.—  The  Conveyancer'i  Guide ;  or^ 
the  Law  Student's  Kecreatioriy  a  Poem. 
Bif  John  Crispf  Esq,  Bvo.  pp.  234. 
Maxwell.  London.  1832. 

If  Alexander  Pope  acquired  fame  by  turn- 
ing the  Grecian  ships,  and  the  names  of 
heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  into 
respectable  verse,  well  may  John  Crisp, 
Esq.  of  Fumival's  Inn,  claim  a  niche  in 
the  temple  of  immortality,  for  leading 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  to  the  mount 
of  Parnassus.  This  being  the  first  visit 
that  probably  was  ever  paid  to  Uie  sacred 
Nine  by  these  august  personages,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  their  antiquated  garb  and 
technical  phraseology  should  excite  more  than 
ordinary  attention  in  the  regions  of  harmony. 

What  could  have  induced  the  author  to 
make  the  arduous  attempt  of  versifying  the 
whole  nomenclature  of  conveyancing,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  of  its  precepts  will  be 
more  easily  remembered  than  if  they  had 
appeared  in  the  mere  jargon  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  but  this  seems  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  trouble  which  he  must 
have  taken,  and  the  ingenuity  he  has  dis- 
played, in  the  execution  of  his  task. 

VVe  are  not  sufficiently  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  law,  to  estimate  with  accuracy 
the  soundness  of  the  doctrines  inculcated, 
but  from  tlie  great  number  of  authorities 
quoted,  and  the  i-eYerences  that  are  made 
in  copious  notes  inserted  at  the  foot  of 
almost  every  page,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  statements  are  as  correct  as  if  they  had 
appeared  in  plain  prose. 

We  learn  from  the  title-page  that  this 
is  the  third  edition,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  see  many  more.  The  author 
has  im bodied  in  his  verse,  reasonings  as 
well  as  facts ;  given  supposed  cases,  and 
argued  from  them,  to  the  results  which  the 
law  is  presumed  to  dictate ;  and  confined 
all  the  transactions  between  legality  and 
the  muse  within  very  moderate  limits.  It 
is  a  production  of  talent,  genius,  and  legal 
knowledge,  which  will  afford  to  the  reader 
both  amusement  and  instruction. 


BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  The  Museum;  by  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth, (Religious  Tract  Society,  London,) 
displays  in  its  composition  a  pleasing  speci- 
men of  that  sprightly  simplicity  which 
rarely  fails  to  captivate  children.  Its  dia- 
logues are  so  ingeniously  contrived,  that 
while  mere  amusement  appears  to  be  its 
predominant  feature,  it  is  in  reality  made 
subservient  to  useful  instruction.  W\VVv  sucXv 


books  as  these,  children   play  to  acquire 
knowledge. 

2.  The  Present  State  of  the  Tea  Trade 
of  England,  Europe,  and  America ;  by  R. 
Montgomery  Martin,  (Parbury,  Allen,  and 
Co.,  London,)  is  chiefly  commercial,  and  it 
is  only  by  those  who  view  tea^  coffee,  sugar, 
wine,  tobacco,  spirits,  &c.,  on  a  grand  na- 
tional scale,  that  this  treatise  can  be  properly 
understood,  and  its  im(>ortance  duly  appre- 
ciated; The  author  is  certainly  an  advocate 
for  '*  things  as  they  are ;"  and  what  he  ad- 
vances is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  great  question  of  *'  Re- 
form in  our  trade  with  India."  The  important 
discussion  must  soon  come  before  the  public. 

3.  The  Nature  of  the  Intercourse 
between  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  by  Ema- 
nual  Swedenborg,  (Simpkin,  London,)  is 
a  book  of  which  we  will  give  an  opinion  as 
soon  as  we  understand  it. 

4.  Religious  Consistency  enforced,  a 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Bingham,  b\j 
Biblicus,  (Wilson,  London,)  is  intended  to 
shew  that  on  the  same  principles  that  in- 
duced Mr.  Bingham  and  friends  to  secede 
from  the  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
they  ought  to  dissent  from  the  Church  of 
England.  In  this  pamphlet,  Biblicus  has 
made  out  a  strong  case,  which  we  suspect 
Mr.  Bingham  will  be  unable  to  answer. 

5.  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Nos.  94—98, 
is  a  periodical  too  well  known  to  require 
any  observations  on  its  nature,  character,  or 
tendency.  It  began  with  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  enslaved  negroes,  and  has  uni- 
formly continued  steady  to  its  purpose.  The 
instances  of  cruelty  which  it  has  recorded 
are  too  horrible  for  serious  contemplation. 
Every  number  brings  some  new  atrocity  to 
light ;  and  while  slavery  continues,  the  sub- 
ject of  cruelty  will  never  be  exhausted.  Tlie 
enmity  manifested  by  the  friends  of  slavery 
against  this  work,  is  no  contemptible  recom- 
mendation. 

6.  Saturday  Magazine^  No.  1,  (Parker, 
London,)  is  a  new  weekly  periodical,  at  one 
penny  each  number.  Its  contents  are  highly 
respectable;  and,  in  addition  to  many  use- 
ful articles,  it  is  -embellished  with  six  wood 
engravings.  These  must  tend  much  to  in- 
crease the  expense,  and,  from  the  very  low 
price  at  which  it  is  sold,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  nothing  but  an  extensive  circulation 
can  keep  it  alive. 

7.  Treatises  on  several  very  important 
Subjects  in  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Captain 
Foreman,  R.  N.,  (Longman,  London,) 
oppose  the  generally  received  opinions,  and 
place  before  us  theories  which  will  amuse 
fur  a  season,  and  then  most  probably  dis- 
wp\iea.\,    C;'A."^V3kxv  t^wman   is  certainly  a 
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*  talent,  and  of  deep  research,  and  is 
t  to  a  more  extensive  hearing  than  his 
itions  are  ever  likely  to  obtain. 
Vhe  Graphic  Historical  Illustrator, 
(Gilbert,  London,)  is  a  weekly  three- 
periodical,  confined  almost  exclusively 
ects  of  architectural  antiquity.  For 
>  delight  in  such  researches  it  will 
>nsiderable  charms ;  and  the  name  of 
rayley,  as  its  editor,  will  be  a  sufB- 
iiarantee  for  its  stable  respectability. 
f%e  Guide  to  Knowledge,  Nos.  1  &  2, 
"t,  London,)  is  another  hebdomadal 
ition,  at  one  penny  each  number.  It 
es  to  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
phy  and  history  of  the  world,  and  to 
be  origin  of  nations.  The  numbers 
•efore  us  enter  witli  commendable 
:  into  several  branches  of  national 
,  and  furnish  strong  indications  that 
pectations  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
ized  will  not  be  disappointed. 
2'he  Anti  Slavery  Record,  No,  3, 
sr,  London,)  coincides  in  character 
le  Anti-Slavery  Reporter.  It  exposes 
anies  of  those  who  hold  dominion 
he  wretched  slaves,  and  details  in 
anguage  the  murders  that  are  perpe- 
in  the  colonies  under  the  distortions 
.  No  language  is  of  sufficient  energy 
neate  the  horrors  of  slavery. 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  the 
d  Meeting  for  Promoting  Rational 
nity  towards  the  Animal  Creation, 
t,  London,)  furnishes  abundant  proof 
ich  an  institution  was  much  wanted, 
lat  many  beneficial  effects  have  re- 
from  this  establishment.  The  report 
that  their  affairs  wear  a  prosperous 
,  and,  in  conjunction  with  their  quar- 
^olume  lately  published,  that  their 
las  a  strong  claim  on  public  attention. 
Poems  addressed  by  a  Father  to  his 
en.  Diary  of  a  Pedestrian,  and  Me- 
yf  the  Author ;  by  Henry  Incledon 
of  Plymouth,  (Longman,  London,) 
lume  of  motley  appearance,  made  up 
ise  and  verse,  and  embodying  the 
ig  and  waking  dreams  of  the  author, 
emoir  appears  to  be  distinguished  by 
2ity  and  truth  ;  which,  together  with 
iidents  it  comprises,  unite  to  render  it 
iteresting.  In  general,  the  prose  com- 
ns  are  superior  to  the  poetical,  though 
perhaps,  are  more  amusing  than  im- 
t.  "Lines  addressed  to  my  wife  on 
\eenth  anniversary  of  our  happy 
ge,"  display  poetical  talent,  and  evi- 
breathe  an  ardency  of  genuine  affec- 
rhich  art  would  find  it  difficult  to  imi- 
On  every  occasion,  the  husband  and 
lier  appear  to  great  advantage. 


13.-4  New  History  of  London,  West- 
minster, Southwark,  and  Parts  adjacent, 
in  monthly  parts.  No.  1,  (By  Effingham 
Wilson,  London,)  promises  fair  to  be  an 
interesting  work.  This  first  part  dives  into 
remote  antiquity,  introduces  the  Druids  to 
our  notice,  and  amuses  us  with  conjectures 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
the  primitive  foundation  of  London,  its  ori- 
ginal site,  and  appearance,  when  this  island 
was  invaided  by  Julius  Caesar.  On  these 
obscure  points  we  cannot  expect  certainty, 
and  the  author  seems  to  have  furnished  all 
that  conjecture  can  supply. 

14.  Memoirs  of  Eugene  Aram,  who  was 
executed  for  the  Murder  of  Daniel  Clarke; 
by  Norrisson  Scatcherd,  Esq,  (Simpkin, 
London,)  is  an  attempt  to  excite  sympathy 
in  behalf  of  a  vile  miscreant,  merely  because 
he  was  a  man  of  talent  and  of  learning. 
On  much  the  same  principles  Fauntleroy 
found  advocates,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  he  was  a  gentleman. 

15.  Simon  League  the  Traveller,  a 
Poem,  (Bennis,  Paris,)  is  a  humorous  tra- 
velling romance.  The  rhymes  are  quaint,  * 
but  suitable  to  the  occasion.  To  what  ex- 
tent it  is  to  be  carried  we  know  not,  as  this 
Part  (83  pages)  ends  only  Canto  I.  No 
English  publisher's  name  is  mentioned. 

1 7.  The  Missionary ;  a  Monitory 
Epistle  to  a  Friend  on  his  embarking  as  a 
Christian  Missionary ;  and  other  Poems, 
by  Thomas  Taylor,  (Whittaker,  London,) 
we  have  tried  to  consider  in  the  most  favour- 
able light ;  and  we  readily  acknowledge, 
that,  although  we  cannot  be  blind  to  its 
imperfections,  we  have  discovered  many 
redeeming  qualities.  The  fiflh  line  from  the 
commencement  is  an  Alexandrine,  although 
it  begins  a  sentence ;  the  eighteenth  makes 
"  thunder  wrap  the  world  in  fire ;"  and  the 
twenty-fifth  presents  us  with  "  the  watery 
wave."  Of  these  and  similar  blemishes, 
this  volume  will  furnish  a  tolerable  crop, 
for  which  youth  and  inattention  can  make 
but  a  lame  apology.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Missionary  displays  evident  marks  of  genius, 
a  commendable  range  of  thought,  and  a 
dignity  of  expression,  through  which  the 
harmony  of  numbers  emits  a  pleasing 
sound. 

18.  An  Attempt  to  render  the  Art  of 
Short'hand  Writing  More  Easy  to  be  ac- 
quired,  by  John  Wells,  (Sherwood,  Lon- 
don,) is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  wish 
to  become  masters  of  this  useful  science. 
The  radical  principles  of  all  systems  are 
alike ;  but  each  author  differs  firom  every 
other  in  some  subordinate  particulars.  This 
"  attempt "  contains  several  intimations  tha.t 
may  be  luraed  lo  ^oo^  ?kK.^iQ>\w\,  ^ 
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POATUGAL. 


PORTLC  AL. 


From  vrlience  come  wars  and  fightingir 
James  iv.  1. 


For  ODce,  we  depart  from  the  calm  and 
even  tenor  of  our  way,  for  the  purpose  of 
saying  a  few  words  upon  a  topic,  of  which 
all  good  men  mast  deprecate  the  existence. 
But,  although  we  have  presented  a  scrip- 
tural motto,  it  is  not  our  design  to  sermon- 
ize. The  hand  which  now  takes  up  the 
pen,  though  somewhat  familiar  with  imple- 
ments of  destruction,  has  never  been  laid 
upon  a  pulpit  cushion; — nor  is  it  the  es^pect- 
ation  of  its  employer  that  it  ever  will  be. 

We  have  be^  for  many  days  expecting 
accounts  of  the  success  or  failure  of  Don 
Pedro's  enterprise ;  but  we  have  yet  learnt 
nothing  more  than  that  the  expedition 
under  his  command  landed  in  Porti^gal 
upon  a  certain  day,  and  easily  obtained 
possession  of  Oporto,  the  second  dty  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
royal  brothers  would,  in  some  degree,  fur- 
nish an  answer  to  the  query  prefixed  to 
these  observations ;  but  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  reminding  our  readers  of  its 
precise  or  circumstantial  nature. 

Don  Pedro  is  the  elder  son  of  the  late 
reigning  prince  of  the  dynasty  of  Braganza ; 
and  Miguel  is  his  junior  by  several  years. 
Their  father,  it  will  be  recollected — himself 
then  Regent  of  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal 
and  Algarves,  as  also  of  Brazil  and  the 
other  colonial  dependencies — ^fled  with  his 
insane  mother.  Queen  Donna  Maria,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Court,  to  Brazil, 
upon  the  invasion  of  Dsbon  by  the  French 
army,  in  1807.  In  that  inviting,  and  Ute- 
rally  brilliant  colony,  the  illustrious  fugitives 
remained  during  many  years ;  in  the  course 
of  which,  the  brother  princes  arrived  at 
roan's  estate. 

Circumstances  appearing  favourable  for 
the  purpose,  Don  John  (the  father,  now 
become  king  in  regular  order  of  succession) 
returned  to  his  European  dominions,  leav- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  Brazil  in  the  hands 
of  Pedro;  and  assenting  to  its  assuming 
the  rank  of  an  independent,  though  relative 
state.  This  state,  being  erected  into  an 
empire,  Pedro  was  stiled,  and  crowned. 
Emperor. 

Upon  the  death  of  King  John,  an  event 
which  occurred  in  1826,  Pedro  did  not 
claim  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  because  it  was  incompatible 
with  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  that 
the  monarch  should  reside  beyond  its  limits; 
und  being  well  aware  that,  in  the  eNeivt  q( 


his  removal  firom  Brazil,  the  richest  portion 
of  his  dominions,  now  long  habituated 
to  the  advantages  of  suprane  local  goveni- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  adoal  presence  of  a 
royal  family,  to  which  the  Portoguese,  both 
in  the  mother  country  and  in  the  coionies, 
are  well  known  to  be  devotedly  attached- 
being  aware,  we  say,  that  the  separation  of 
the  two  cbunlries  woold  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  such  a  removal,  he  chose  to  re- 
main, and  considered  his  intot  daughter, 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  to  be  the  Queen  of 
Portugal  dejure. 

One  person  after  anotfier  was  appointed 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in  ber 
name  and  on  her  behalf,  until  an  arrange- 
ment was  supposed  to  have  been  entered 
into  for  the  marriage  of  her  Majesty  with 
her  uncle ;  whereby  the  inheritance  of  all 
this  splendour  might  coDtinue  in  the  hoose 
of  Braganza.  Upon  this,  Don  Miguel 
became  Regenty  and  shortly  afterwards 
contrived  to  place  himself  in  the  situation 
of  absolute  King^  rejecting  the  matrimonial 
proposition,  and  setting  every  thing,  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  purpose,  at 
defiance. 

How,  after  having  effected  this,  be  has 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  saying : — the  number  of 
executions  which  has  taJien  place  among 
members  of  the  first  families  in  the  land; 
the  insults  and  persecutions  of  foreigners  of 
various  nations — for  which  sads&otioa  bas 
been  taken  by  their  respective  governments, 
are  matters  of  history,  and  not  ci  party 
representation.  But  the  question  at  issue 
is,  between  the  r^t  and  title  of  Donna 
Maria,  and  that  (or  the  usurpation)  of  ber 
uncle.  Her  father,  after  being  dismissed 
from  the  throne  of  Brazil,  is  now  attempting 
to  place  the  crown  of  Portugal  upon  the 
head  of  his  daughter,  by  means  of  an 
armed  force,  in  command  of  which  be  has 
invaded  the  soil  of  his  nativi^. 

This  is  all  which  we  have  it  in  our 
power,  at  present,  to  state  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  matter.  We  have,  however, 
offered  this  brief  review,  in  the  hope,  and 
with  the  purpose,  of  dearing  the  way  for 
subsequent  details.  To  adveit  to  a  pardy 
military  contest,  or  to  an  aSur  of  btft 
politics,  would  not  be  compatible  with  ov 
avowed  plans,  and  hitherto  observed  moit 
of  proceeding.  We  have  something  dse 
in  view;  something  which  we  tr«t  wyi 
not  be  inconsistent  with  a  Record  of  R^ 
ligiousy  Philosophical^  Historical^  Biogrt' 
phicalf  Topogrt^hiaUf  and  General  Kim- 
ledge. 

Portugal  is  not  an  unknown  region  to  m; 
•ixA  \\^ii^  Kf^  tftadeis  will  n^e  sobK 


nx  tor  partialitti,  arising  from  mod  ,  "'*"  •"  *•'  i'"'*— ««  (wtnB  obiiwd  iir  d"«- 

nt,  u  «e  add   the    following   re.  pspd«»  lo  weiiiii,  h«  Kmu  u  !»•«  qItbd  EimHir 

meie  amir  of  the  invaaion  might,  IJJ^y  "uT'^  £3  ''m  '""'"'"'f*''  '^'^/•'  "!' 

!,  be   passed  «uA  tiUntUi,  did  ne  SlThMlliiiwioa  uiJt  uu™  hm™u  n«Th^'i>' 

rt«  no  more  from  it  .ha<.  u««-,/g«.  S^fS^.^^uT^^KS"^;!:''!? &M 

id  renoltUioii;  but  we  are   tolerably  "i"  wlaBn  ™i"  ^"^jloii  h»i  to  kan  krid 

Dt   that  the  general  welfare   of  the  mS^^™  tapoS^.'^'S.m  ii^.^T'-SS 

nily   more    particularly    concerned,  ^^,JT^i,fhi«*nilttJ   tEoort  •i'nra«lr'liii!'linrf''w 

millions  of  people,  will  be  the  result  ■phoIwIti  ibnlDeT.  ni  un  iciiTa  ha  tlibn-  ibt 

mutt  tell  the  tralli  in  a  wilness-boi;  iii«ij.r  AunWi.— OEimkL  reiaiM  ihe  foiioniBg 

ere  his  imperial   majesty  has  most  |'^o'^™Jn'jS*°ofiJ,™^''^''*,'*j};^''n^f''i?o"Sb^r  ',™° 

\y  placed  himself.  — He  is  the  ob-  "•-me  wuwtwS! v'^*^ ''•'■¥"■''■ '*'">""- 

of  all,— squadrons  of  Briliah  men-  l'awSrmV'tS'"i"°*rm™rtiin)n«i  itKnuii'iV  'iii 

are,  at  least,  waicAii^  the  event;  ^^''[''''w  "3"?  "'■'.''■'"'Ty"'.!^  Eom.iA.  of 

Portugal  is  not  to  be  bettered  by  the  inaitinyra"  pia™fi)'r'>i>i'Kr>TF.'riir  ™a  vuinrfl"" 

A  chatige   in  her   government  and  w^°iedVfoM*  {toE'\VMfdVo"raTihVi  ?t*c  00*1^^01 

ons,  it  is  the  acknowledged  business  fina  in  iha  "ooiji  ntjihii  jii»c«  •  ni  ^""  ">  ■lep™ii  ijfi 

V/  of  our  ministry  to  protect  her  from  couno'fibo  S'a<.e\l.«''vrmrl'.°tati,l<.!"«%rmej^. 


under  any  ci  ,cii.iiii..i.    iiu>  ht  iuu  um. 

Portuguese  are  a  people  much  mis-     siooLii  ilii  ;i  Cou>iiiiiiiim!», 

r.i_l  ll.n.,1    ikrix.    r.a..>.inao    aw        liv;  mora  llin  « jeir.    Thia  ; 


About  three 

«de  even   stupendous  contributions  ['^"°'?|J!'^°'fcLi*?''£°"^°5'"?"^''''''''')'-   '  Sj^ 

mptovement  of  the  moat  imponanl  innfrnwryofibtdlywEicii  lha><J?«'m«i5"«l." 

and  have  we  not  recently  seen  them  bHVnS^'hii'l^aTnTa'iTri^'friraliii^Uitli'"? 

by  i^gression,  from  an  apathu  which  ?JT"l''j"'fS''  PoiWori  l«««iit  id  Ujra  made  uh  of.- 

^  ^°                    1^1         r       J          ,  FleuliMi'i  Hiitnv  I'f  Poland,  iiui  puiliiJied. 

a  means  natural ; — have  we  not  ol>- 

with  admiration  Iheii  disdain  of  a  ih«  Mt&rV>^«?'?  »h°"er  "c^/IST.!  w 

ke,  which  has  been  erroneously  ira-  "i"li"l^, s'.maii  E'i™'ve»i'°b'B"fii!d  inffoSid 

0  them  ? — have  we  not  lauded,  and  vnier.  mi  a  pincb  »?  iba  rotfia  ihtawn  tnio  11.    ir 
utaken  in,  their  patriotism?  and  do  eii^TH\'d<i3T(^*iUiDora^iI?iha*airra°ia''pare°  t^t 

on,  for    having   had    terrible  contests  vhanbainidmilTadlii  waur.ltiaa  aunpranftbil 

1  upon  their  soil  instead  of  tyun, —  '^'  '"'^      ■ '™''  '■■°  '!?""ls'f'  •uccofJ---''^'- 


c  having  endured,  Ihiough  a  long  ^-^---_^-^-,^__^^- 

borrors  which  would,  m  all  proba-  nun;  coBta  with  •Moory.  It^ii 

nave  neen  rtcrUea.  (bai  ^oald  ma^  it  a  buIihI 
mar  in  our  mcputba  as  Iwiiaeludd  worda, 


briiil'r™1«5.VB™«'«l.™-?''"'  un     0    a 


our  purpose  to  introduce  the  reader        ^  -.nm.— ™™uiui 

le  knowledge  of  a  country,  which,  if  Miirawi'™io7a'ma]H'wu*aana)d«^"i 

been  proverbially  said)  a  colony,  or  B^F.Jlilru.'iSTijli.'.Pa^ 

iprovmce  ofGreat  Britain,  is  b^  gK™...^-«^h.^™|.^™..au™,e.d: 
«nd  an  mteresting  one  :~reasons  for        ^.^  ^  ,*rfl„.-rn,a, ,,«  b.  «o« 

oeclaralion,  will  probably  be  inven  in  thai  cDminon  vhiimiaE  pniBi  an  affecim 

and  Imnudiauli'  apfiliad.   It  may  ba  iraab< 

fnw  miunlai,  vhaa  oalUiaT  iivId  nor  ave 

GLEANINGS.  "™' 

Mtn.fliMr.  'Hd  IJK  LargiH  Biri.'ln  1 

rUoh  IH  nauad  tb«   RaSaaia   Anoldi, -nu  runnlnBOD  an  luelinad  niivar-  a 

ia^i£''"™rt™'«i'5iiad%°*b?id^  !il''"s  "s^a'^r'^s"!"'!'''^''  ""^au 

■taut,  frgn  p^at  lofOiaL-,  tliv  ftatbara  ara         Optmneff  t^iUoftBriiffi.'-fJpo^3oaliiwttk-brag9, 

bat  la  laatfu,  md  naquUI  part  elvhl  Inabaa  vbfoh  cammandad  a  cai^tal  view  of  iba  lata  aguauc 

BrarasM.''    Tbia  alman  naljaaa  iSit  fablad  prDce»lon,  aaieral  i^nona  tiatlonad  tbamiaWaa  «i 

laWd  in  Iha  ArabiBB  Niibla;  bnllU  dtnao-  SnndaTnlgbt,  tulhaTlnaniladtUlllutlKlitutVa*^. 

I  han  (lias,  nat  oD  good  and  vary  racanl  bid  CD  paaa  oigliWia  bq'oi  bx  <^  «n^&inli>»«| 

r.— /Vwi|r  Awannr.  their  curiotitr,  .^B 
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^--. . — t:  l^aiAmtr  —      —  --  -- 

■butki  Hill  vnttiat,  wiinh  Bgk  lu  <H(lBi£a^m  Mr.  TulLerliu  uliieil  btm  to  Ui>  miuj  BiikckIwi* 

■liadUaidanardMfaB  ttmo,  ba  vkSTr  u7*ihl>.  In  hii  poiHitlon,  1n  dliMnliag  bira.  ihuti  HI  fuird 

■nd  iM  lb*  wU  pmaWi  dtUnt  duir  Hnasni,  Is  hiiiioaiachiiurLy  Ulfa  pini  or  ehriiDliL-niHiii 

bvUi  In  Luin  ud  Eb(IU>,  bjr  BWRHnr  vilhoBl  bMlk,  OtHloir,  Jua  16.  183^. 

w  IhVbk  m  wiy  or  pnoektiic  wtdah  E&  HiIhit  IuIk-  

*lk  puM  MTBHuu  ix  tl"  ■*■  Of  fVvn  ehuHHti  lo 

a^siR.va'.ssTiffshi.'s'.KK  »'""ni  !««'»■ 

c^fliudiiD  lb«M  ijriiaiiHB  HBrbfl  tnilr  rawded  Jutt  Pubtithed- 

Ih*  pniAAl  lapin*  bid  ■IntbfuJ  war  nf  praubior,  b«  of  Porlitiril/ 

fh>iq  (Imt  to  lims  mlohiaed  lO  me  bv  0i4  VLce.Cbui-  Tlir'  Trad-- did  an  >   Oiikd*   (0  HuPDrfirriBl   MeauTa- 

ollnr  ftir  iba  lima  brinn.on  iialn  ofbla  MiiMI^'ldi^  m^ur.  l'.:ii,ii    I  l^ih,  Imnrili. 

Uurtrr  CmiKI 

hoaiulAf  it  t>rr»n.— 'Illta  lEainori«1  Shalu 

faiB  tqiiallr  imDUTUl  contrmpDmr.  CH-TAnuia.  aiaq  ^^^  abDra~\VDTk~'< 

•illiiiu[£riflo^^bl?lb>'r"'am»io°oi^'''«iMld'. ''  ''""w'vil|MeV!loVHojM'*^!'»'coill?w^^ 

Pnyrwi^CniHriia  £jB*n/j-l  bad  Ih*  OMWrtanlW  Thd  \Dico  of  Unininily';    for  iwomoSg  nlioHl 


L™l,«i 


*  ^  *''''"       „A  LilurlslhB  awl.1  Hon  .Sari  Gro^.OL 


,,^        _                        .           ,         1  -  Iha  aiihl  Hon. Sari  Gro^.ooCDloilitl 

dncancnnahtiortlMr^oidlliiSTO.batbiaai  ud  ThaT>iilTill.  Noa.  OOO. 

I»n,  wbo  JooJE  ^il  fc  bo.a  arit  criminal.  In  wbiah  Th,    CnST™iioiial    Milbod    of    Tmchtai  Ija- 

l<'n;fjl.-AmDii(  <)>•  ETiTopaan  nobllllT.  probabll  ^f!^'          v    i.r          -j   o     '       j 

till  Uannlt  of  baKud  la  Ibg  waaltUau  iadividuil  Alfrtd  :  or.  Iha  WaTwmrd  Son,  ■  dauenic  SWI ; 

Hi.  IoJSb.  pm  b.,ond  «3«oW«rllag.     Tbi  '"i!iSBm"!fb;.,*^aiSr^ili'KViTjrfR.IMon 

uHid  al  liial  in  A^  lliair  linu.kllaa.      '  "Tba'poalrj- of  tSa.     By  jSln  M°alil"',  M.  D. 

all  Ibfk^ira  langaailH  and  tbellr  dillaeU  "    I  d  Ilua  ClHaaa.    Br  Cdab  Ciaitll. 

hoot    -a   ADd,   in   all.   Wf  Aaimtic,  SBJ   EnrotHM,  *  '^'"uh       °°  'b*  '!^!'"'''-^''' ■   •"''  *"  '^™- 

•iKta.  '.n^m.nlBl  and  ciB»«f  Th/llll"  la  Inbi:  BkiHi'Vl'^I^I  "  n'"'°f""'°°l,'°,J°"°!*^ 

by'ihTdSih  ottiJlaTro'n'afEjmJoion'  'K  poor  lSSiT-cS^jIbom  c^iaiw*!""  *^"'°''™'"'  ^ 

hari7gb^Vb.iKI.%"hpth'l"irSSdtaXoB*r'i'ht  ciSrin'^°°a'l'™ill'3"obl!°*^'"'"""°''*"'"'''* 

flE?"frs'.Ha«'irb»^, VnTJi'Mb^'ib^ni;"!?:  e^f ^^as^'m,"  "i  "■•  '"^--^-'.sibux'^ 

■arh*.   aod  Inok    her  alation   in   the    tarlom.    After  A  Poem.  enUfled  "The  Nwiiral  Son."  tobepub 

CD■*d  In  perform  ter  Tariena  ocoaitttlnna,  wbiob  An  Atanreem.  ■  priori.  Tor  the  Balac  and  AKri- 

lac  aSHited.  abevulnffUbadagata.    Tbaaeitl  baiaa  a(  Bod.     By  W,  OiflMple. 

niorD^D  the  rewBtud  |U>  eilnuodinirr  Aii,  wbea  RcAecilDna  Bad  Admaniiory  HInu  oribaPilacM 
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THE  ROUND  TOWER,  BELFRY,  AND  CHURCH  OF  SWORDS,  IN  THE  COUNTY 

OF  DUBLIN,  IRELAND. 

(With  an  Engraving.) 

Swords  is  a  long  irregularly  built  post  town  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sea,  an(}.  about  seven  miles  north  of  the  Irish 
capital.  Some  singular  ruins  of  great  antiquity  render  it  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  curious  traveller,  but  that  which  excites  the  greatest  notice 
is,  the  ancient  Round  Tower,  which,  at  about  sixty  feet  distance  from  the 
church,  is  exhibited  in  the  engraving.  This  venerable  building,  still  in  a 
higk  state  of  preservation,  has  suffered  less  irom  the  corrosions  of  time 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  erection  of  a  similar  description  throughout  this 
bur|{e  section  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  Round  Towers  are  almost  exclusively  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Some 
fewl&Te  indeed  been  fotind  in  Scotland,  but  they  never  appear  to  have 
hem  numerous,  and  the  greater  part  have  fallen  into  decay.  In  their 
general  dharacter,  the  architecture  appiears  to  be  much  the  same,  but  their 
origiii^.  history,  and  use  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  In  height  they 
▼ary  hosa  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,,  and  few  among  them  are  more  than 
tvNAlty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base..  They  have  a  single  entrance-door,  of 
fimii  fire  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  loop-hole  to  give  light  to 
the  'MotieSy  of  idiich  each  tower  contahis  six  or  seven.  These  gradually 
Qcailttttiih.  dimensions,  as  they  ascend,  so  that,  the  uppermost  chamber  is 
not  i^jove  Aan  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
ttei  xiffet  Mory  is  famished  with  four  loop-holes,  which,  while  admitting 
li^rt  and  air,  uniformly  correspond  with  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 

.  iStm  ihe  nature  and  situation  of  these  singular  structures,  th^y  being 
ablWH  neuTitothe  site  of  some  ancient  church,  it  would  appear  that-  each 
was  tntdt  lor  the  ajccoinmodation  of  some  recluse  or  hermit,  who  inhabited 
the  iroper  chamber,  and  thus  indiUged  in  tiiat  seclusion  and  solitude,  which 
eonsUtuted  his  chief  evidence  of  devotion. 

According  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Ireland  abounded  with  these  towers 
in  the  twelfUi  century,  and  there  is  reason  to  ascribe  the  erection  of  them 
to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries ;  namely,  before  the  Danish  inva- 
sions, and  durmg  the  period  when  many  enthusiasts  of  Ireland  wandered 
into  foreign  countries,  in  quest  of  solitudes  which  they  could  not  find  at 
home.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some,  that  the  idea  of  the  building  and 
its  use  was  primarily  suggested  by  the  columns  and  st^lite«.  o€  t\v^  %xv<^osi- 
rets  and  faquirs  in  the  East 
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Of  these  very  singular  structures,  which  are  the  principal  architectural 
ornaments  of  ancient  Ireland,  there  are  at  present  probably  about  one  hun- 
dred, that  have  not  bowed  their  venerable  pinnacles  to  the  earth,  although 
many  centuries  have  passed  over  them ;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  a  rigorous  scrutiny  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  fragments  belonging 
to  several  others  that  have  hitherto  remained  unnoticed.  Ledwich  has 
with  much  industry  collected  the  names  of  sixty-two,  but  many  are  omitted 
by  him,  that  are  well  known  to  others.  Aghavilles,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, Drumkleeve,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  others  in  Sligo  and  elsewhere, 
have  not  yet  been  inserted  in  the  published  catalogues  of  any  learned 
antiquaries. 

In  an  agreeable  modem  tract,  and  one  which  displays  much  antiquarian 
research  and  general  information,  entitled  "  An  historical  and  critical 
inquiry  into  the  origin  and  use  of  the  Irish  pillar  tower,  by  Colonel  De 
Montmorency  Morres,  K.  St.  L."  these  questions  are  fully  and  fairly 
examined ;  but,  after  all  the  learning  and  ability  which  the  author  has 
evinced,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude,  that  conjecture  is  nearly  the  only 
foundation  on  which  his  hypothetical  fabric  stands. 

The  prudent  and  cautious  Mr.  Harris  asserts,  that  their  origin  is  Chris- 
tian, and,  that  in  use  they  correspond  with  the  pillar  on  which  Simon  Sty- 
lites  stood  for  forty  years.      Dr.  Ledwich,  however,  seems  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  they  are  of  Danish  origin,  and  that  they  were  intended  as 
belfries  by  these  barbarian  invaders.    The  late  Greneral  Vallency  attributes 
their  origin  to  our  heathen  ancestors,  and  asserts  positively,  that  they  were 
the  receptacles  of  the  sacred  fire  of  Baal,  or  the  sun.     A  fourth  opinion  is, 
that  they  were  intended  to  serve  as  land-marks  by  day,  and  beacons  by 
night,  and  that  the  stories,  lofts,  and  loop-holes,  may  be  easily  conceiYea 
as  accommodated  to  this  use.     A  fifth  conjecture  makes  them  sepulchral 
columns,  bearing  a  miniature  resemblance  to  such  as  are  found  in  Syria, 
and  more  conspicuously  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt     Another  conjecture 
is,  that  the  pillar  tower  owes  its  origin  to  the  first  Christian  fathers  who 
visited  Ireland,  and  who,  in  this  pious  work,  were  assisted  by  the  newly- 
converted  kings,  and  wealthy  subjects,  the  monks  and  pilgrims  from  Greece 
and  Rome,  acting  as  architects ;   and,  that  the  probable  period  of  their 
erection  was  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.     Admitting  this  hypothesis  to 
be  correct,  it  is  presumed  that  they  served  as  the  keep  or  citadel  of  the 
adjoining  abbey  or  church,   in  which  the  monks  deposited  their  books  and 
relics,  with  all  the  other  precious  wealth  belonging  to  the  order,  and 
whith^  they  retired  and  immured  themselves  in  [seasons  of  danger,  par- 
ticularly on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Dissatisfied  with  all  the  preceding  conjectures,  another  agreeable  writer 
and  acute  critic  has  the  following  observations  respecting  these  antiquated, 
and  very  singular  buildings.  <'  I  cannot  help  inclining  to  the  opinion,  that 
they  are  belfries,  as  their  very  name  in  Irish,  cloghady  imports  a  steeple 
with  a  bell ;  and  also  from  the  following  considerations.  Over  a  great  part 
of  the  Eastern  world,  they  have  tall  round  steeples  called  minarets,  with 
balconies  at  the  top,  from  whence  a*  person  summonses  the  people  at  stated 
hours.  As  the  Irish  derived  their  arts  from  Phenicia,  we  niay  suppose 
from  thence  also  came  the  model  of  these  towers,  which  served  as  the 
minac-ets  of  the  East  do  at  present,  till  bells  came  into  use  :  for  narrow  as 
they  are,  about  ten  feet  in  the  clear  at  the  base,  they  might  hold  a  bell 
large  enough  to  summon  the  congregation  as  effectually  as  the  voice 
of  a  man,'*  From  such  diveralfted  o^lmous,  as  to  the  origin  and  use  of  these 
towers,  the  silence  of  history  n>'^'   V^e  ^^iA^  vcil^n^^.    \w  nIsn^  ^^cordsof 
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tradition,  conjecture  takes  a  still  wider  range;  and,  among  travellers  and 
tourists,  almost  every  one  has  something  to  add  to  the  general  stock  of 
probable  or  improbable  supposition. 

That  all  the  preceding  conjectures  are  liable  to  formidable  objections,  it 
would  be  useless  to  state,  and  in  vain  to  deny.  Some  plausible  adaptations 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  favour  of  each  hypothesis,  but  even  the  most 
imposing  is  very  doubtful,  and  with  little  trouble  may  be  swept  away.  On 
points  involved  in  so  much  uncertainty,  it  would  be  indiscreet  even  to  risk 
an  opinion.  It  is  not  improbable  that  all  may  be  erroneous,  and  that  both 
their  use,  and  the  time  when  they  were  erected,  are  alike  unknown.  In  the 
mean  while,  time,  which  sometimes  withdraws  its  veil  from  objects  that 
have  been  concealed  for  ages,  and  brings  hidden  things  to  light,  may  cover 
these  round  towers  of  Ireland  with  a  darker  mantle,  too  heavy  for  any 
human  energy  to  remove,  too  dense  for  any  human  researches  to  penetrate. 

But  what  theories  soever  may  be  formed  of  their  origin  and  use,  it  is 
obvious  that  these  venerable  remains  of  decaying  grandeur  speak  to  the 
imagination  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  no  modern  work  of  any  mag- 
nitude can  reach.  They  transfer  their  grand  and  solemn  visages  to  the 
landscape ;  and,  in  the  representation  of  elevated  subjects,  present,  in  a 
happy  combination,  their  hoary  aspects,  the  obscurity  of  their  birth,  and 
the  altitude  of  their  summits,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  sublime  ideas, 
which  are  consummated  by  an  assurance  of  the  fact,  that 

"  No  record  lives  to  tell  what  they  have  been." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  their  relative  positions,  these  towers  are 
nearly  all  alike.  They  stand  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  churches,  with 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  morally  connected,  are  about  sixty  feet 
distant,  and  generally  occupy  either  a  rising  ground,  or  a  conspicuous 
situation. 

The  Tower  of  Swords,  represented  in  the  engraving,  is  furnished  with 
stairs  on  the  inside,  reaching  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  but  these  are 
evidently  of  modern  construction.  It  is  also  finished  with  a  cross,  which 
surmounts  the  conical  masonry  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  stands  in  the 
church-yard,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  steeple  and  church,  the  latter 
of  which  is  rebuilt  in  a  very  elegant  gothic  style,  with  buttresses  and  finials, 
and  on  rather  an  extended  scale.  The  tower  measures  seventy-three  feet 
in  height,  by  fifty-two  in  circumference,  at  an  elevation  of  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  is  a  plain  and  simple  structure,  on  which  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  and  the  violence  of  elementary  commotion,  seem  to  have 
had  but  little  influence.  Mr.  O'Halloran  says,  that  "  these  ancient  mo- 
numents, from  their  solidity  at  this  day,  appear  to  have  been  built  with 
such  firmness,  as  almost  to  defy  the  ravages  of  time."  The  walls  are  about 
five  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  doors  of  these  towers  face  the  east. 

There  are  no  particular  circumstances  connected  with  the  Round  Tower 
of  Swords,  through  which  it  has  obtained  a  preference  to  our  notice ;  and 
if  another  had  been  selected",  similar  remarks  would  be  equally  applicable. 
Where  all  are  destitute  of  history,  and  of  distinguishing  characteristics, 
choice  can  be  under  no  obligations  to  ingenuity  or  taste. 

The  description  given,  and  the  conjectures  now  placed  before  the  reader, 
may,  with  trifling  variation,  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  these  singular 
edifices.  They  stand  foremost  among  the  venerable  artificial  monuments 
of  Ireland;  but  their  real  origin,  age,  and  purpose  have  hitherto  eluded 
all  antiquarian  scrutiny,  and  all  historical  research. 
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The  biography  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  con- 
tributes materially  to  the  proof  of  their 
inspired  authenticity.  While  those  cha- 
racters which  it  exhibits  as  religious,  are, 
generally  speaking,  worthy  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  there  is,  both  amongst  them 
and  all  others,  that  vast  and  singular  variety 
which  all  true  history  exhibits,  and  which 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  varieties  of 
the  existing  generation  :  at  the  same  time, 
most  of  the  scripture  characters  bear  strong 
internal  marks  of  genuineness. 

Writers  of  fiction  are  reluctant  to  attri- 
bute to  their  favourite  personages  mean  or 
flagitious  actions;  and  hence,  the  fabricated 
origin  of  their  characters  is  often  betrayed 
by  nothing  more  than  a  consistency  too 
uniform  to  be  real.  But  there  are  few  of 
the  scripture  characters  that  are  not  some- 
times very  inconsistent  with  themselves; 
and  we  know  that  anomalies  are  nowhere 
so  abundant  as  in  the  human  character. 
Modem  history  attests  this  i  a  Bacon  is 
charged  with  venality  and  corruption ;  a 
Milton,  with  indevotion ;  a  Cranmer,  with 
cruelty ;  and  even  martyrs  in  prison,  await- 
ing the  sentence  of  burning,  ai'e  said  to  have 
been  betrayed  into  fierce  contentions 
among  themseves  about  minor  points  in 
theology.  Hence  the  instances  of  prevari- 
cation in  Abraham,  of  perfidy  in  Jacob,  of 
cruelty  and  lust  in  David,  should  even  add 
to  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible ; 
because  such  occasional  moral  aberrations 
even  in  good  men,  are  not  only  rendered 
probable  by  the  deep  and  universal  depra- 
vity of  human  nature,  but  they  accord  with 
all  experience  and  all  religious  history. 

There  are  in  the  world  some  persons 
whose  real  characters  are  but  very  super- 
ficially known,  whose  actions  are  an  uncer- 
tain index  to  their  principles.  As  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  sometimes  imposingly 
imitated  by  a  skilful  combination  of  the 
baser ;  in  like  manner,  dexterous  hypocrisy, 
aided  by  favouring  circumstances,  enables 
many  a  corrupt  character  to  impose  him- 
self upon  the  world  as  a  man  of  virtue. 
On  the  other  hand,  sterling  worth  may  be 
unnoticed,  through  want  of  opportunities 
for  its  development ;  it  may  be  disfigured 
by  ignorance,  superstition,  and  rugged  man- 
ners ;  or  it  may  be  so  weak  in  itself,  and 
associated  with  so  many  defects,  as  to  lead 
us  even  to  doubt  its  existence.  These  facts 
shew  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the  judg- 
inents  we  form  of  human  characters^  and 
particularly  of  many  of  those  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  the  notices  of  whom  ate  often 
extremely  brief  sa^d  incidental. 


The  piety  and  morality  of  most  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  were,  in  general,  higbly 
creditable  to  the  religion  they  professed, 
and  the  office  they  bore,  and  as  much 
superior  to  those  of  surrounding  heathens^ 
as  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  superior  Id 
truth  and  dignity  to  the  wretched  dreams 
of  pagan  superstition.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
class  of  men  we  discover  the  nseal  variatioQ 
in  moral  excellence  that  is  every  where  to 
be  found.  While  the  piety  of  some  was 
evidently  of  the  most  exalted  and  blameless 
description,  of  that  of  others  we  not  unrea- 
sonably doubt  the  very  existence,  or,  at 
best,  believe  it  to  be  of  the  caost  imperfect 
kind.  How  very  different,  for  instance,  is 
the  aspect  in  which  the  characters  of  the 
prophets  Daniel  and  Jonah  appear:— the 
former  receives  our  unmingled  admiration ; 
the  latter  provokes  only  our  pity  or  disgust. 
Daniel  displays  the  courage  of  a  hero, 
Jonah  the  pusillanimity  of  a  coward. 

The  remarkable  transaction  in  whidi 
Jonah  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part,  brings 
into  view  several  features  of  bis  character, 
but  in  every  view  he  appears  to  disad- 
vantage. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantageous 
light  in  which  the  character  of  this  prophet 
is  presented  to  us,  the  charitable  reader  will 
pardon  us  for  entertaining  a  belief  that  be 
was  not  wholly  destitute  of  piety — that  he 
was  overpowered  by  strong  temptation, 
rather  than  disobedient  from  irreligious  feel- 
ing. The  honour  of  religion  requires  us  to 
believe  that  Jonali's  piety,  if  he  was  pious, 
was  of  a  very  superficial  kind,  and  that 
he  manifested  dispositions  utterly  at  va- 
riance with  the  spirit  of  religion ;  at  the 
same  time  common  justice  forbids  us  to 
consider  his  conduct,  on  one  single  and  emi- 
nently trying  occasion^  as  a  proper  speci- 
men of  his  general  conduct,  or  an  adequate 
expression  of  the  principle  by  which  he 
was  generally  actuated.  If  many  characters 
in  scripture  history,  of  whom  we  only 
just  obtain  a  glance,  had  been  more  fully 
developed,  it  is  probable  they  woald  pre- 
sent  a  different  aspect  to  that  which  they 
now  exhibit ;  some  would  stand  higher 
and  others  lower  in  our  esteem  than  they  do 
at  present. 

Many,  no  doubt^  are  witless,  merely 
because  their  faults  are  not  recorded ;  while 
others  are  apparently  destitute  of  moral 
excellence,  only  because  it  has  not  Men 
within  the  province  of  the  inspired  writer 
to  notice  their  virtues.  This  we  may  hope 
is  the  misfortune  of  Jonah.  The  faults  of 
this  individual,  glaring  as  they  are,  are 
unfortunately  not  uncommon  ones,  even 
?ikmot\^\  ^>s>>ci^s:w  m\sA^<»:^  V  they  are,  in 
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le  easily  besetting  sins  of  all  whose 
is  superficial.  Such  persons  might, 
>rey  find  that  the  most  edifying 
d  of  contemplating  the  conduct  of 
,  would  be,  to  view  it  in  comparison 
heir  own,  and  tlius  make  it  subser- 
:o  the  oft- neglected  duty  of  self-exa- 
on.  By  this  means,  they  would  at 
mprove  their  humility  and  candour: 
aid  suggest  topics  of  self-condem- 
,  and  reasons  for  moderating  their 
es  of  the  prophet. 

len  Jonah  received  the  divine  com. 
Dy  to  proceed  to  Nineveh,  and  an- 
e  to  the  inhabitants  its  approaching 
ction,  he  took  ship,  we  are  told,  with 
itention  of  going  to  Tarshish,  and  of 
eeing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
(caping  from  the  task  imposed  upon 
Here  Jonah  betrayed  a  base  sub- 
a  to  the  fear  of  man,  and  a  lament- 
7ant  of  confidence  in  God.  Why  did 
;  consider,  that  the  Almighty  Being, 
lad  called  him  to  the  work,  could 
preserve  him  in  the  performance  of 
n  all  personal  injury — that  the  Nine- 
could  not  kill  him  without  the  per- 
ta  of  Grod — that  a  glorious  death  was 
&bte  to  an  ignominious  and  miserable 
ind  that  no  danger  ought  to  be  so 
ng  to  a  mortal  as  that  which  attends 
idience  to  the  divine  commands? 
ps  Jonah  did  consider  all  this ;  but^ 
be  finest  moral  sentiments,  even  when 
ched  in  conviction,  are  powerless 
he  breath  of  divine  love  gives  them 

:  it  would  be  unjust  to  condemn  the 
inimity  of  Jonah^  without  recollecting 
ry  ha^rdous  service  to  which  he  was 
[rted.  It  was  no  light  matter,  humanly 
ing,  for  an  unknown,  obscure,  and 
less  individual,  to  enter  the  streets  of 
,  the  cry  of  whose  wickedness  had 
xl  to  heaven,  and  to  proclaim  that 
ty  days  it  should  be  overthrown, 
lly  prudence,  if  it  had  for  a  moment 
listened  to,  would  have  suggested, 
iie  only  effect  of  such  a  message, 
ng  and  unwelcome  as  it  would  seem 
m,  would  be  to  procure  for  the  mes- 
'  ignominious  banishment,  or  a  violent 

;  us  inquire  whether  our  iaith  and 
a;e  would  have  been  equal  to  such  a 
irous  service.  Perhaps,  if  we  scru- 
our  past  conduct,  we  shall  not  find  it 
lit  to  discover,  that,  on  more  occasions 
one,  we  have  betrayed  even  baser 
inimity  than  Jonah.  Probably  we 
too  often  suffered  the  fear  of  man  to 
ower  the  clearest  convictioDS  of  duty. 


Perhaps  to  escape,  not  personal  danger — 
for  that  we  did  not  dread ;  nor  loss  of  pro- 
perty— ^that  we  could  not  apprehend  ;  nor 
even  general  contempt — for  io  that  we 
were  not  exposed ;  but  to  escape  the  scoffs 
and  indignation  of  those  whose  anger  could 
do  us  no  harm,  and  whose  favour  was  of 
no  value,  we  have  dared  to  desert  our 
duty,  and  brave  the  frown  of  an  offended 
God.  Surely,  if  such  be  the  case,  we  ought 
deeply  to  repent  ourselves,  before  we  pass  a 
single  censure  upon  the  cowardice  of 
Jonah. 

We  have  no  means  of  knoYi^ing  to  what 
extent  Jonah  was  employed  in  his  pro- 
phetic capacity;  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  his  mission  to  the  Ninevites  was  the 
only  official  service  in  which  he  was  ever 
engaged ;  and  yet  it  might  possibly  be 
the  only  one  in  which  any  considerable 
unfaithfulness  could  be  charged  upon  him. 
Perhaps  many  pious  and  heroic  deeds  of 
benevolence,  unremembered  and  unre- 
corded by  man,  will  appear  in  his  behalf 
in  the  great  day  of  retribution. 

His  conduct,  even  in  this  instance  of  cow- 
ardly dereliction,  has  in  it  some  redeeming 
circumstances.  He,  at  least,  deserves  com- 
mendation for  the  honest  confession  of  his 
guilt  to  the  ship's  crew,  and  his  magna- 
nimous readiness  to  devote  himself  to  de- 
struction for  their  preservation.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  he  repented ;  and 
verified  the  sincerity  of  his  penitence,  by 
entering  upon  the  work  from  which  he  in 
the  first  instance  had  shrunk. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  explicit  ex- 
hortation to  repentance,  or  promise  of  the 
remission  of  their  doom  thereupon,  accom- 
panied the  denunciation  of  the  prophet  to 
the  Ninevites ;  nevertheless,  they  did  "  re- 
pent at  the  preaching  of  Jonah  ;**  the  awfiil 
announcement  was  credited ;  and  though 
uninformed  as  to  its  conditionality,  they 
naturally  conjectured  that  as  wickedness 
was  the  cause  of  their  approaching  ruin,  a 
contrite  abandonment  of  it  would  be  the 
only  way,  if  there  was  a  way,  to  arrest  its 
progress. 

Nor  were  they  deceived  or  disappointed. 
The  infinitely  gracious  God,  in  accordance 
with  one  of  the  established  laws  of  his 
moral  government,  was  moved  by  their 
penitence  to  defer  the  manifestation  of  his 
anger,  and  give  them  further  opportunity 
for  amendment.  And  was  not  this  event 
a  matter  of  great  joy  to  the  prophet  ?  Such 
it  certainly  would  have  been,  if  he  had 
possessed  the  views  and  the  spirit  suitable 
to  his  office.  So  far  from  this,  however,  it 
displeased  Jonah  exceesSLva^'^j^  ^sAV^v*'^ 
very  angry .     kwd  Vi<&  ^jiwj^i  vo^a  ^^\fSL^ 
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and  saidy  "  I  pray  thee,  O  Lord,  was  not 
this  my  saying,  when  I  was  yet  in  my 
country?  Therefore  I  fled  before  unto 
Tarshish  :  for  I  know  that  thou  art  a  gra- 
cious God,  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger, 
and  of  gpreat  kindness,  and  repentest  tl)ee  of 
the  evil."  So  it  appears  that  Jonah  would 
rather  have  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
tliis  vast  city,  than  be  exposed  to  the  im- 
putation of  a  deceiver,  and  a  false  prophet. 
Every  one  must  be  shocked  at  the  immea- 
surable selfishness  and  cruelty  of  the  pro- 
phet ;  and  we  confess  it  merits  unmitigated 
condemnation  and  abhorrence ;  it  was  the 
very  spirit  of  Satan,  who  rejoices  in  the 
ruin,  and  repines  at  the  happiness,  of  man- 
kind. 

But  charity,  and  even  justice,  requires  the 
greatest  crimes  to  be  contemplated  in  con- 
nexion with  all  their  extenuating  circum- 
stances. Let  us  not  refuse  this  justice  to 
Jonah,  which  conscience  informs  us  we  so 
frequently  need  ourselves. 

Some  persons  may  think  that  he  could 
not  labour  under  any  very  powerful  temp- 
tation to  indulge  so  wretchedly  unfeeling  a 
spirit  as  he  here  manifested.  But  if  these 
individuals  could  imagine  themselves  in  the 
situation  of  the  prophet,  their  views  on  that 
point  would  probably  undergo  a  change. 
Let  them  suppose  that  they  had  received  a 
special  call  from  Heaven  to  perform  some 
extremely  arduous  and  dangerous  service, 
without  being  permitted  to  expect  any  tem- 
poral reward,  either  in  the  shape  of  honour 
or  gain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  work 
was  as  profitless  as  laborious,  and  as  humi- 
liating as  dangerous;  probably  it  would 
require  all  the  grace  they  possess,  if  not 
more,  to  prevent  them  from  shrinking,  like 
Jonah,  from  the  task.  Suppose  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  most  disposed  to  think  hardly 
of  this  prophet,  should  receive  a  divine 
commission,  the  validity  of  which  he  could 
not  dispute,  to  go  to  some  exceedingly 
wicked  city  or  town,  and  proclaim  in  its 
streets,  that  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks 
it  should  be  destroyed.  Perhaps  that  indi- 
vidual would  venture  to  expostulate  thus 
with  the  Almighty  :  **  Ah,  Lord,  the  work 
thou  hast  assigned  me  is  exceedingly  de- 
grading and  perilous.  I  shall  be  placed  in 
a  painful  dilemma  :  if  the  people  disbelieve 
my  announcement,  they  will  despise  and 
persecute  me  as  an  impostor ;  if  they  be- 
lieve, and  repent,  then  thou  wilt  pardon 
them,  and  recall  thy  threatening,  'for  I 
know  that  thou  art  a  graeious  God  and 
merciful,  slow  to  anger  and  of  great  kind- 
ness, and  repentest  thee  of  the  evil ;  and 
when  the  evil  day  is  past,  then  I  fear  that 
many  of  tbem  will   relapse  iulo  \xn\ie\\^V 


and  sin,  and  regard  me  as  one  that  has 
mocked  them." 

Now,  in  some  such  way  as  this  Jonah, 
it  appears,  had  expostulated  with  God, 
before  he  entered  upon  his  mission.  Such 
expostulations  we  do  not  undertake  to  de* 
fend,  nor  are  we  attempting  to  vindicate 
any  part  of  Jonah's  conduct;  we  wish 
merely  to  shew,  that  from  the  evils  mto 
which  he  fell,  we  should  not  be  secure,  if 
placed  in  his  circumstances;  that,  detestable 
as  were  the  dispositions  which  he  mani- 
fested, they  are  not  uncommon  even  io 
persons  who  rank  far  above  the  worst  of 
mankind.  To  compose  or  deliver  a  ser- 
mon, with  a  more  direct  intention  of  pleas- 
ing our  hearers,  and  securing  their  applause, 
than  of  imparting  spiritual  benefit  to  them; 
or  to  shun  a  valuable  opportunity  of  beoe- 
fiting  the  souls  of  some  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, merely  because  we  cannot  do  it  with- 
out debasing  ourselves  in .  the  view  of  the 
carnal ;  would  be  to  exemplify  the  veiy 
same  spirit  which  induced  Jonah  to  grieve 
that  the  Ninevites  were  spared — and  that  is, 
a  preference  of  our  own  reputation  to  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

We  obsen'e  in  the  conduct  of  Jooah  a 
very  natural  consistency.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected,  that  a  man  who  had  so  little  inward 
comfort,  should  overrate  outward  conve- 
niences ;  and  accordingly  Jonah  was  "tx 
ceeding  glad  of  the  gourd."  £veiy  one 
perceives  the  weakness  and  folly  of  being 
so  excessively  delighted  with  so  trivial  a 
object.  All  will  acknowledge  that  an  im- 
moderate delight  in  merely  earthly  comforts, 
if  it  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  want  of 
religious  joy^  will  assuredly  end  in  the  want 
of  it.  He  who  would  be  happy  must 
"delight  himself  in  the  Lord,*'  and  be 
moderate  in  all  his  earthly  attachments  and 
joys.  The  deeper  we  drink  of  the  fiBuntain 
of  religious  joy,  the  purer  and  sweeter  it 
beconoes ;  but  "  when  we  dip  too  deeply  ia 
carnal  pleasure,  we  stir  a  sediment  that  rea- 
ders it  impure  and  noxious.'' 

But  "  the  gourd  withered,"  and  the  gM- 
nes8  of  the  prophet  withered  with  it;  and 
such  is  always  the  termination  of  «ulhly 
blessings,  and  of  the  happiness  that  is  solely 
founded  upon  them.  Those  things  to  which 
men  are  immoderately  attached,  often  prove 
the  occasion  of  bitter  disappointment  and 
vexation  :  the  Almio^hty  thus  punishes  ido- 
latry by  means  of  the  objects  that  are 
idolized. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  accuse  Jonah  of 
excessive  fondness  for  a  paltry  object,  and 
unreasonable  grief  for  its  loss,  it  becomes  us 
to  remember,  that  if  we  are  destitute  of  the 
\va.'^\kvcv^'&  qI  \^vigL^^W)Ht^^ball  commit  the 
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auHs ;  and  if  we  are  exceedingly  glad 
earthly  blessings,  we  must  expect  to 
eedingly  miserable  when  we  are  called 
b  with  theni. 

W.  Robinson. 
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t  tasted  of  life's  bitter  cup, 
tefused  to  drink  the  potion  up ; 
tut  tum'd  its  little  head  aside, 
Msgusted  with  the  taste,  and  died, 

*'  Sweet  babe  i" 

Cunningham. 

1  of  distress  i  the  mourner  feels  thine  aid : 
EUinot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid  ?" 

^___»  Crabbe. 

iHage  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
from  London,  in  the  west  of  England, 
ived  a  gentleman  of  independent  for- 
vhich,  though  small,  was  so  ably  ma- 
,  that  a  great  part  of  his  income  was 
ned  year  by  year  in  charitable  piir. 
He  bore  a  character  very  similar 
;  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  so  beautifully 
yed  by  the  poet  Pope.  He  was 
omed  to  derote  the  lormer  part  of 
day  to  visiting  the  poor  of  his  neigh- 
M>d  ;  and,  by  his  -assiduous  attentions, 
&  great  measure  supplied  the  place  of 
gligent  minister  of  the  parish :  for  a 
ime  he  had  borne  the  title  of  father 

poor,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
good  man.'' 

ras  in  one  of  his  walks  into  a  distant 
>f  the  parish,  which  was  but  thinly 
)dy  though  full  of  the  most  romantic 
y,  and  of  exuberant  fertility,  that  the 
istance  occurred  which  forms  the 
1  of  this  tale.  The  good  man  left  his 
one  morning;  and  it  was  on  a  blessed 
.-^to  bear  the  message  of  a  Saviour's 
o  a  dying  cottager.  The  sun  shone 
loudless  heaven.  It  was  in  the  latter 
f  the  spring ;  and  his  way  lay  through 
,  which  was  formed  by  two  high  hills, 
ere  so  steep,  as  nearly  to  rise  perpen- 
riy :  the  sides  were  clothed  with  verdure 
i  most  luxuriant  green ;  and  through 
len  rushed  a  stream,  by  the  side  of 

the  narrow  pathway  wound.  Such 
t  are  common  in  that  part  of  the 
y,  and  therefore  but  little  admired  by 
babitanfts,  though  the  romantic  nature 
3  scenery,  almost  a  Switzerland  in 
ture,  invites  many  a  stranger  from  the 
nable  world  to  drink  of  the  pleasure 
rds. 

5  good  man  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
of  nature;  and  its  face  at  present  well 
led  with  the  feelings  of  his  soul :  all 
yeace,  perfect  peace;  his  mind  was 


stayed  on  his  God ;  and  his  imagination 
rose  above  the  lovely  scene  around  him, 
to  one  fer  lovelier,  to  a  country  fisu*  fairer 
and  a  peace  more  pure  than  that  of  which 
he  was  now  tasting.  "  Yes,  lovely  moun. 
tains,"  said  he,  "  fair  glens,  and  sweet  fall- 
ing waters — beautiful  as  ye  are,  you  are  far 
surpassed  by  another  country,  to  which  I 
am  bound  : 

"  The  world  to  which  Fm  going. 
Has  fairer  firuits  than  thine ; 
Life's  rivers  ever  flowing, 
And  skies  that  ever  stdne/' 

There  all  is  peerless ;  roses  without  thorns, 
pleasures  without  pain,  love  without  sorrow: 
hasten  thy  kingdom,  O  Lord,  when  thy 
glory  ^'  shall  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  seas," 

He  walked  on,  meditating  thus,  till,  on 
turning  the  angle  of  a  projecting  rock,  he 
suddenly  came  upon  an  interesting  group, 
seated  upon  a  large  fiat  stone,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  steep  side  of  the  hill.  They 
were  four  in  number,  the  cheerless  children 
of  poverty ;  a  father,  a  mother,  a  fine  little 
boy  about  seven  years  of  age,  and  an  infant 
at  the  breast.  The  mother  was  gazing  upon 
it  with  intense  interest,  in  which  there 
mingled  sorrow  such  as  none  but  a  mother 
can  ieel ;  and  tears  fell  fast  from  her  eyes 
upon  her  tlireadbare  garments.  The  father 
sat  close  by ;  his  hands  joined  together  be- 
fore him,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  same 
dear  object  as  those  of  the  mother :  but  he 
watched  it  *'  in  all  the  silent  manliness  of 
grief."  No  outward  signs  of  sorrow  were 
visible ;  but  care,  that  sat  upon  his  brow, 
indicated  a  deep  contest  within.  The  little 
boy  had  strayed  from  his  parents,  and  vvas 
leaning  down  over  a  bed  of  rich  moss,  and 
hunting  for  snailshells.  Whatever  was  the 
cause  of  the  deep  grief  of  his  parents,  he 
seemed  to  partake  but  little  of  it :  the 
sorrows  of  childhood,  like  the  dews  of  the 
morning,  are  exhaled  by  the  first  ray  of  the 
warm  sun;  and,  except  now  and  then  a 
solitary  instance  to  the  contrary,  the  deeper 
evils  of  life  pass  over  their  heads  like  the 
tempest,  that  spares  the  tender  plant,  but 
lays  in  the  dust  ^e  mi^ty  oak.  Such 
was  the  scene  which  broke  in  a  moment 
upon  the  eye  of  the  good  man.  He  ad- 
vanced towards  them,  and  in  a  kind  tone 
inquired  the  cause  of  their  distress. 

•**  Our  poor  babe,  Sir,"  said  the  father, 
^is  very  ill;  and  its  weary  mother  is  unable 
to  proceed  farther."  "  What  is  the  matter 
witn  the  infant  ?"  inquired  the  other, 
stepping  up  to  the  cold  hard  seat  on  which 
the  woman  was  sitting,  and  just  about  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  little  dimpled  «3nfiL 
of  the  \i\hivt.  "  kttt^;'  ^\^  '^'i  ^'^^^^ 
advancing  yj\Ai  V\\m,  *"*  i^vi  V\cv^ 
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will  look  at  the  poor  babe.''    **  Better  not  would  proceed  on  to  the  village.    The 

disturb  him/'   said  the  anxious   mother ;  good  roan  would  have  relieved  her  of  her 

**  he's  just  ^llen  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  dear  lifeless  charge,  but  she  refused  to  part 

he*ll  be  better  when  he  awakes.*'  with  it.    While  they  walked  on,  the  good 

The  good  roan  looked  into  its  little  face,  man  learned  that  they  were  from  India; 

and  started.    The  state  of  the  poor  babe  that  the  husband  had  been  a  soldier,  and 

was  plain ;  he  had  indeed  faillen  into  a  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  ensign,  when,  in 

quiet  sleep,  but  it  was  one  which  knows  no  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  was  compelled 

dream :  and  from  which  there  is  no  waking  to  resign,  and  embark  for  home  with  his 

till  the  last  great  mom.  wife  and  two  children,  the  youngest  but  two 

''  My  poor  dear  woman,"  said  the  good  months  old.    They  were  wrecked  at  the 

man,  dashing  away  with  his  finger  a  rebel  Cape,  and  brought  home,  destitute  of  every 

tear  from  his  eye, — *'  your  babe's  last  sor-  thing,  in  another  vessel.      Having  beea 

rows  are  over !"    She  lifted  up  her  infant  landed  at  Falmouth,  they  were  journeying 

from  her  bosom  :  its  little  mouth  still  clung  to  London  in  search  of  his  wife's  relations, 

to  its  mother's  breast;    but  its  chest  no  who  were  in  comfortable  [circumstances, 

longer  heaved  with  life,  and  the  vital  cur.  and  [had  lived    on  the  munificence  of  a 

rent  liad  ebbed  to  its  last  confines.    The  stranger,  till  they  had  reached  this  place, 

poor  bereft  mother  pressed  the^fast  cooling  when  their  resources  had  failed  them ;  and 

clay  to  her  lips,  and  fell  heavily  back  upon  they  were  in  an  almost  starving  couditioB 

the  turf  behind.     Her  husband,  almost  dis-  when  discovered  by  him. 
tracted,  ran  to  lift  her  up,  while  the  little        The  little  boy,  who  had  v^alked  behind, 

boy,  who  on  the   approach  of  the  good  encouraged  by  a  benevolent  look  from  tbe 

man  had  left  his  amusement,  and  stood  at  good  man,  now  came  forward,  and  took 

a  respectful  distance,  began  to  cry.    The  hold  of  his  hand«  Giod's  blessing  upon  yoo, 

good  man  assisted  the  trembling  husband  my  dear  boy,"  said  he :  **  you  have  euly 

to  raise  his  insensible  wife,  and,  pouring  tasted  of  the  cup  of  affliction."    **  Where 

down  her  throat  a  little  cordial,  which  he  does  God  live  ?"  asked  the  little  bqjr.  **lo. 

was  carrying  to  the  dying  cottager,  she  heaven,  my  dear,"  said  the  other.    ''Then 

revived.  little  Billy  is  gone  to  God,  and  peihaps  be 

The  interest  of  that  moment  was  intense,  is  a  little  angel  now,"  said  the  child,  with 

Her  almost  broken  -  hearted  partner  was  affecting  simplicity.     The  good  man  an- 

leaning  over  her,  with  one  hand  supporting  swered  not :  his  thoughts  had  taken  wing 

her  back,  and  with  the  other  wiping  away  at  the  last  words  of  the  sweet  little  boy,  up 

the   blood   which  ran  from  her  wounded  to  the  throne  of  God  :  for  there  he  saw  by 

head.     The  good   man  stood  close,  and  faith,  one  **  dear  little  angel,"  that  he  had 

silently  implored  the  assistance  of  his  hea-  once  called  his  own,  standing  on  tbe  r^ 


venly  Father.    The  little  boy  was  kneeling  hand   of  his  Saviour,  ready  to  wing 

on  the  grass  by  the  body  of  the  dead  flight    on    some    errand  of   mercy.    He 

infant,  which  had  fallen  from  the  fainting  thought,    (and    passhig     sweet   was  the 

mother's  arms,  and  endeavouring  to  lift  up  thought,)  that  perhaps  he  was  now  hovering 

with  his  finger  the  little  cold  eye-lid :  at  the  over  him,  and  shedding  from  his  pinioos 

same  time  calling  to  it  by  name,  uncon-  that  heavenly  peace  which  entered  into  his 

iscious  that  it  was  now  but  dust  and  ashes.  soul :   nor  was  he  recalled   bad^  to  the 

The    whole    scene    was     indescribably  world,  until  he  found  himself,  together  with 

effecting.     At  length  the  mother  opened  the  poor  mourners,  at  the  gates  of  his  own 

her  eyes,  and  called  wildly  for  her  infant  dwelling.    He  provided  them  with  eveiy 

*^  He  is  in  heaven.  Amy,"  said  the  good  thing  that  was  necessaiy,  and  g9,ve  them 

man,  calmly.    She  appeared  thoughtful  for  beds  in  his  own  house :  indeed,  the  good 

a  moment,  then  turned  suddenly  round,  man  saw  plainly  that  the  present  CBlmaess 

and,  lifting  her  departed  babe  firom  the  of  the  afflicted  mother  was  but  the  efiect  of 

ground,  bedewed  its  chill  face  with  tears,  a^strong  effort,  which  would  be  followed  by  a 

*'  He  is  happy  now,  then,"  said  she,  *^  and  rapid  sinking  of  nature.    His  conjecture 

why  should  I  wish  to  bring  him  back  again  vtras  right :  she  went  to  bed,  and  tbe  next 

to  starvation  and  woe  ?    No :  dear  little  morning  was  totally  unable  to  rise.    In  the 

Billy  will  never  cry  again  for  his  food,  nor  mean  time,  a  little  coffin  had  been  provided 

shiver  at  his  mother's  cold  breast ;  the  cold  for  the  poor  in&nt,  and  its  body  placed  in 

winds  cannot  vex  him  now  :  it  is  all  over,  a  room  by  itself.    Poor  Amy  grew  wonc 

and  thank  God  for  it."  and  worse ;  and  though  the  doctor  of  the 

Her  mind  seemed  to  have  received  new  village  called  every  day  to  see  her,  and  left 

energy,  which  imparted  vigour  toV\ei  em^-  W  modveines^  they  seemed  to  have  but 

-'^^^'*4  ihime :  she  rose  up,  and  said  ^  \Ci^<&  ^Si^\  ^\  W  ^!c»6ics6»&2«»k  bad  been 
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tnroken  down  by  unaccustomed  hardship,  ment  was  the  desire  that  sparkled  in  her 

and  the  last  stroke  of  affliction  had,  as  it  eyes,  that  all    involuntarily  turned  theirs 

were,  put  the  finish  to  the  matter.    A  slow  upwards,  to   see  the  same  :    they  looked 

fever  brought  her  down  in  a  few  days  to  a  on  her  again ;  but  her  eyes  had  closed — 

very  skeleton,  and  there  seemed  but  little  for  eternity  had  dawned  upon  them ! 
Iiope  of  her  ultimate  recovery.  It  was  a  clear  summer's  evening,  when 

William  Oliphant,  (for  that  was  her  hus-  the  pure  spirit  took  wing :  an  hour  after, 

band's  name,)  watched  day  and  night  by  wards,  Mr.  Oliphant  entered  the  parlour 

the  bedside  of  his  dear  Amy :  and  never  where  the  good  man  had  retired,  with  his 

left  it,  except  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  little  Louis  holding  upon  his   hand,  and 

little  William.    This  event  took  place  five  begged  that  he  would  take  charge  of  him 

days  after  his  death  :  and  affecting  was  the  for  a  short  time,  while  he  walked  out  in  the 

scene  at  the  grave  1    The  little  blue  coffin  cool  air,  to  tranquillize  his  feelings.     He 

was  lowered  into  it  z  the  father  in  speech-  consented  to  do  so ;  and  the  bereaved  man 

less  woe  stood  at  the  head ;  his  eyes  fixed  retired.    The  sweet  boy  had  scarcely  been 

•OQ  the  narrow  chest  that  held  the  remains  of  in  the  room  one  minute,  ere  he  burst  into 

his  Moved  son :  while  the  little  boys  of  an  agony  of  tears.    *'  Where  is  mamma  V* 

the  village,  collected  from  curiosity,  stood  said  he,  '*  is  she  gone  for  ever,  like  little 

tound  with  childish  sorrow  depicted   on  Billy  ?"  *'  No,  my  love,  you  will  see  her 

llieir   countenances,    as    they    alternately  again,''  said  the  good  man, ''  if  you  love 

looked  upon  the  blue  coffin  and  the  ago-  God :  and  she  is  rejoicing  now,  where  little 

nized  father.  Billy  is ;  she  will  never  be  hungry  or  thirsty 

The  solemn  words,  ^'  Earth  to  earth,  and  again ;  nothing  can  vex  her  now,  Louis." 
dust  to  dust,''  accompanied  by  the  rattling  ^  When  shall  I  go  to  her,  then  f '  asked  the 
«pon  the  coffin  lid,  sunk  deep  into  his  child,  drying  up  his  tears,  <'  When  you  die, 
lieart;  and  when  the  service  was  concluded,  if  you  love  God,"  answered  the  other, 
and  the  last  spadeful  of  earth  had  covered  ^  Then  I'll  die  now,*'  said  the  boy,  with  an 
Bp  the  narrow  tenement  from  his  eyes  for  impetuosity  in  his  manner  which  the  good 
ever,  he  turned  round,  and^with  hurried  man  had  not  before  marked.  He  renewed 
«leps  retraced  his  way  to  the  dwelling  of  his  grief;  nor  did  he  cease,  till,  overcome 
the  good  man.  Louis,  his  now  only  re-  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  the  depth 
maining  son,  met  him  at  the  door,  and  of  his  sorrow,  he  fell  asleep.  The  good 
conducted  him  straight  to  the  room  where  man  placed  him  gendy  in  bed,  and  anxiously 
bis  mother  lay.  The  good  man  was  there,  watched  for  the  return  of  his  father, 
conversing  with  his  Amy.  Though  the  He  kept  not  his  appointment:  and  his 
hand  of  death  seemed  upon  her,  yet  it  benefactor  passed  a  sleepless  night,  dread- 
brought  with  it  none  of  its  fears  :  for  Amy  ing  lest  some  accident  had  befallen  him ; 
had  remembered  her  Saviour  in  the  day  of  and  as  soon  as  the  grey  light  of  morning 
her  prosperity,  and  he  now  forsook  her  enabled  him  to  see  his  way,  he  arose,  and 
not  in  the  dark  season  of  adversity,  left  the  house  in  search  of  him.  Several 
^*  William,"  said  she  to  her  husband,  as  neighbours  and  servants  were  despatched  in 
he  entered  the  room,  '^  do  you  think  you  different  directions,  and  it  was  ascertained 
«an  spare  me  too  f  "  If  it  be  the  Lord's  on  inquiry,  that  he  took  the  path  across  the 
will.  Amy:"  he  answered,  ^'I  can  do  all  river  to  the  meadows  beyond,  and  was  not 
things,  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  seen  again  to  return.  They  all  hastened 
me ;"  bat,  oh !  Amy,  must  it  be  ?  My  that  way ;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
heart  is  very,  very  sad."  **  I  feel,"  she  bridge,  Uie  truth  became  quite  plain.  One 
added,  **  that  I  must  soon  lie  down  beside  of  the  planks  that  spanned  the  smooth  deep 
my  pretty  baby :  and  then  shall  we  both  flood  was  gone,  and  with  it  part  of  the 
tejoice  together  in  glory.  Live,  then,  for  slender  railing.  The  river  was  dragged, 
tl>e  sake  of  my  sweet  Louis;  and  when  the  but  in  vain ;  and  after  several  hours'  anxiety 
grass  has  grown  green  upon  my  grave,  and  search,  all  hope  was  given  up. 
weep  for  me  no  more,  but  turn  your  whole  With  a  heavy  heart,  musing  on  this 
thoughts  to  him,  and  bring  him  up  in  the  mysteriously  afflictive  providence,  the  good 
fear  of  his  God.  I  have  nothing  else  de-  man  returned  to  his  home,  and  gazed  on  the 
lightful  now,  and  what  more  can  he  de-  sleeping  orphan  boy.  He  awoke ;  and  throw- 
sire,  when  the  last  foe  shall  come  upon  ing  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  his  protector, 
him  ?  And  now,  empty  world,"  said  she,  inquired  for  his  father.  **  God  is  your  father 
casting  her  eyes  upwards,  "I  have  settled  now,  my  poor  dear  child,"  said  he,  return- 
all  with  thee  :  now,  come,  dear  Jesus,  come  ing  the  embrace  of  the  sweet  boy,  '*  your 
quickly."  She  seemed  to  gaze  stedfastly  father  is  $;oi\e  lo  itv^X  iwwKwva.  '«sA\>K^^ 
upon  some  unseen  object;  and  so  vehe-  WXy^  auA  ^ovi  tkvx&V  ^o  \s«>,  ^"^^kh^ 

2d,  series,  no,  2U—'V0l,  jf.  3  e  \^^. — ^^^^ 
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pleases.^'  The  child  looked  frightened,  and 
seemed  not  to  understand  hira,  but  called 
vehemently  on  his  father,  till,  weary  with 
past  weeping  and  present  anxiety,  he  fainted 
away.  A  short  time,  however,  restored  him, 
and  his  grief  gradually  became  more  mode- 
rate. The  remains  of  poor  Anny  were 
privately  interred,  lest  a  renewal  of  his  woe 
should  prove  too  much  for  the  attenuated 
frame  oi  Louis;  nor  did  he  again  recur  to 
the  circumstance,  till  about  a  month  after- 
wards,  when  the  good  man  took  him  with  a 
basket  of  flowers  to  strew  upon  her  grave. 

The  little  orphan  was  dr^sed  in  a  suit  of 
deep  mourning;  and  when  thus  attired, 
there  was  an  unspeakable  something  in  his 
manners,  wliich  shewed  that  his  education 
had  not  been  neglected  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  common  soldier 
in  India.  They  were  returning  from  this 
sadly  sweet  duty,  when  a  poor  man,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  working  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  came  up  to  the  good  man,  and 
put  a  pocket-book  into  his  hand,  which  he 
said  his  dog  had  discovered  among  the 
reeds  in  the  river,  that  morning.  Louis 
instantly  recognized  it  as* his  father's;  and, 
this  seemiug  to  confirm  the  idea  that  he  had 
been  drowned,  from  that  time,  all  doubt  of 
his  fate  vanished. 

When  the  case  was  opened,  it  was  found 
to  contain  but  few  things ;  in  one  of  the 
inner  pockets,  and  uninjured  by  the  water, 
were  found  several  little  papers,  each  con- 
taining a  lock  of  hair,  severally  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  his  father,  mother,  and 
three  brothers :  on  the  former  of  these  was 
written  in  an  elegant  hand,  "  Shall  I  ever 
see  them  again  Y*  In  another  pocket  was 
found  a  paper,  containing  so  many  interest- 
ing allusions  to  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Oli- 
phant,  that  the  good  man  treasured  it  up,  as 
a  document  that  might  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  his  orphan  charge.  Its  con- 
tents were  as  follows  : — 

^^  Shall  I  ever  see  you  again,  beloved 
parents,  dear  home,  and  kindred  ties,  that 
have  clung  to  this  aching  heart,  like  ivy  to 
the  elm  ?  How  often  have  I  cursed  the  day, 
when,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  I  left  affluence  and 
honour,  and  burst  all  the  cords  of  love,  to 
roam  an  outcast  from  the  world,  over  its 
ungrateful  soil  1  Can  I  forget  the  tender 
love  of  my  parents,  the  fraternal  affection  of 
my  brothers,  the  joys  of  my  lovely  home, 
the  stately  mansion,  wild  park,  glassy  lake, 
and  dark  blue  mountains?  No;  when  I 
forget  these,  may  my  callous  heart  cease  to 
beat !  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cun- 
ning 1  Are  you  gone  for  ever  ?  Shall  I  never 
return  to  you  1  Oh !  no :  I  left  you  without 
cause,  aad  now  I  can  never  revisit  you.    ll 


was,  I  remember,  my  nineteenth  birth-day,' 
on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  I  left 
my  home,  and  that  was  the  last  happy  one 
I  spent.    Often  do  I  grieve  to  tliink  what 
my  early  follies  must  cost  my  sweet  Louis, 
and  then  I  determine  to  return  home,  and 
throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  my  aged 
father :  but  now  I  have  not  the  means,  aud, 
if  I  had,  could  I  expect  forgiveness  ?   Oh ! 
Sophia ! — the  memory  of  the  loves  of  oor 
childhood  cuts  me  to  the  very  core  of  my 
heart  1    Did  I  leave  all  that  I  loved,  and 
esteemed,  and  thee  too,  and  for  mean  hopes 
of  revenge,  that  have  long  been  blighted  ? 
Hast  thou,  my  beloved,  grieved  in  secret 
for  thy  William,  lost  to  thee  for  ever?  And 
have  I,  wretch  that  I  am,  caused  thee  pain? 
Oh!   perish,  stubborn  heart,  and  let  me 
bury  for  ever  these  vain  regrets  in  my  bo- 
som 1    Father  of  mercies,  unto  Thee  do  I 
commit  my  only  dear  son  !  keep  him  in  tlie 
hollow  of  thy  hand,  and  raise  him  up,  that 
he  may  adorn  the  name  of  a  Christian, 
when  I  sleep  in  deaths     Lito  thy  hands  I 
commit  all  that  is  dear  to  me ;  keep  them 
all  in  mercy  against  the  great  day.    And 
now  in  mine  own  behalf: — I  have  sinned, 
Fatlter,  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight,  and 
am  no  moi«  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son. 
Yet  tlie  prodigal   found   acceptance  with 
thee:  turn  thou,  therefore,  O  God,  look 
down,  behold  and  visit  this  heart  of  mine ; 
give  it  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give ;  and  lead  me  at  last  to  thy  presence, 
where  there  is  folness  of  joy,  through  the 
mediation     of      my     blessed     Savu>iir: 
Amen," 

This  interesting  document  was  dated 
about  a  year  previous,  at  Calcutta,  and 
bore  the  signature  of  William  Oliphant. 

In  searching  farther  into  the  pocket-book, 
the  good  man  found  a  picture  of  Louis, 
taken  when  he  was  five  years  old,  and  by 
its  side,  another  small  manuscript,  which,  on 
opening,  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  poetiy  in 
the  same  elegant  hand.  It  was  dated  at  sea, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  written  about  a 
month  after  his  flight  firom  Scotland.  It  was 
as  follows  :— 

"  "Where  shall  the  wretched  find 

Ease  from  his  sorrow; 
Slow  on  the  weary  mind 

Rises  the  morrow. 
Joy,  like  a  falling  star, 

Gleams  in  the  river;  ' 
Then  sinks  in  the  darkness, 

To  perish  for  ever. 

The  war-rousing  beacon  shines 

Far  on  the  mountain ; 
The  hot  panting  quarry  pines 

For  the  cool  fountain : 
But  to  me,  bonny  Scotland  seems 

Lovelier  far, 
T!Yv«ti  w&-&Ulng  waters, 
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Billows  roU  over  me, 

Fierce  in  their  motion ; 
Dark  waters  cover  me, 

Deeper  than  ocean. 
Bear  me,  ye  tossing  waves, 

Back  on  your  breast ; 
Waft  me,  ye  storms, 

To  the  haven  of  rest. 

When  shall  the  morning  light 

Cease  to  bring  sorrow  ? 
When  on  the  weary  night 

Rises  no  morrow. 
Speed,  tardy  moments,  then^ 

Fleet  as  the  wind, 
Sorrow  is  with  you. 

But  peace  is  behind ! 

There  were  two  other  papers ;  the  certi- 
ficate of  his  marriage,  and  a  memorandum 
of  Louis's  baptism.  The  good  man  deposited 
them  all  in  their  places,  and  locked  up  the 
pocket-book,  as  be  considered  that  some 
time  or  other,  they  might  be  of  great  conse- 
quence to  Louis* 

It  appeared  from  the  lines  transcribed 
above,  that  William  Oliphant's  native  place 
was  Scotland ;  and  that  he  was  of  a  respect- 
able family;  which  led  the  good  man 
to  hope  that  Louis  might  be  restored  to 
them ;  and  accordingly  he  used  every  method 
which  was  available,  for  their  discovery ;  but 
it  was  for  a  long  time  unsuccessful. 

In  the  mean  while,  Louis  Oliphant  deve- 
loped more  and  more  of  his  character,  as 
his  femiliarity  with  his  protector  increased  : 
he  was  about  eight  years  old ;  tall  for  his 
age;  his  glossy  black  hair  curled  slightly, 
and  parted  upon  an  open  high  forehead, 
beneath  which  shone  a  pair  of  eyes  of  the 
same  colour  as  his  hair ;  on  common  occa- 
sions these  had  rather  a  languishing  air  than 
otherwise;  but  when  excited,  they  could 
flash  like  the  stricken  flint,  or  shine  like  the 
sparkling  diamond.  With  this  description, 
a  phjTsiognomist  would  be  content :  for  to 
persons  accustomed  to  study  the  workings 
of  the  face  of  childhood,  it  is  as  easy  to 
read  the  character  in  the  countenance,  as  if 
drawn  in  black  and  white  before  them.  His 
temper  was  generous  and  ardent;  affectionate 
by  nature,  and  gentle  as  the  lamb ;  yet  when 
roused,  fierce  as  the  lion.  Endowed  with 
intellectual  powers  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength,  their  cultivation  had  not  been  neg- 
lected by  the  anxious  parent  It  was  plain, 
that  his  father,  even  in  his  lowest  circum- 
stances, had  never  relinquished  his  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  gentleman ;  and  having 
inculcated  the  same  notions  on  the  mind  of 
his  son,  it  needed  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  to  put  on  that  c6urtesy  which  marks 
the  gentleman,  and  it  was  this  degree  of 
polish  that  made  his  appearance  so  prepos> 
messing,  when  in  tlie  garb  of  the  lowest 
poverty. 

Under  tlie  superintendence  of  the  good 
jnan,    the  education  of  Louis  proceeded 


more  rapidly  than  had  been  customary: 
and  he  had  inculcated  many  good  lessons 
upon  the  mind  of  his  little  pupil,  and  had 
laid  many  plans  of  future  good,  when  one 
afternoon  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
alighted.  He  announced  himself  by  the 
name  of  Oliphant :  and  it  appeared  that  be 
was  now  the  only  remaining  uncle  of 
Louis ;  his  &ther,  mother,  and  two  brothers 
having  all  died :  William  Oliphant  had 
been  the  second  son ;  while  James,  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  estates,  was  the 
fourth  :  and  in  consequence  he  held  them 
only  in  trust  for  his  brother  and  his  heirs  : 
but  interested  as  he  was  in  leaving  the 
whole  matter  in  silence,  immediately  on 
receiving  the  intelligence  of  his  nephew's 
retreat,  he  set  off,  with  the  intention  of  car- 
rying him  back,  and  putting  him  in  full 
possession,  when  he  came  of  age,  of  his 
paternal  estates. 

After  having  amply  explained  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  received  in 
return  a  full  account  of  the  wanderings  of 
his  brother,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see 
his  nephew.  The  bell  was  rung :  but  it 
was  some  time  before  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  when  he  did,  a  dead  hnnet  in  his 
hand,  and  his  eyes  brimming  with  tears, 
disclosed  the  cause  of  his  delay.  He  had 
just  discovered  the  death  of  his  favourite. 
As  he  entered  the  room,  Mr.  Oliphant  eyed 
him  with  a  look  of  piercing  interest,  and 
turned  deadly  pale.  He  pressed  his  hand 
against  his  forehead,  and  exclaimed,  ''Oh ! 
my  dear  lost  brother,  it  is  thy  very  image  l"* 
He  recovered  himself  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
clasped  the  dear  child  to  his  breast. 

"It  is  now,"  "said  he,"  thirty  years 
ago,  that  my  brother  entered  the  room  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  tell  me  that  my  beloved 
sister  was  fled  to  glory :  and  he  was  so  like 
you,  my  sweet  Louis,  that  the  circum- 
stance and  all  its  feelings  seemed  to  revive 
again." 

It  would  require  more  than  the  pencil  of 
painter,  poet,  or  historian,  to  describe  the 
scene  which  followed.  The  pleasure  that 
beamed  in  the  uncle^s  eyes,  at  having  found 
his  nephew,  softened  down  by  "  pale  grief 
and  pleasing  pain," — the  one  for  the  loss  of 
his  brother,  and  the  other  in  the  memory  of 
the  sorrows  of  former  days ;  the  joy  of  the 
good  man  in  wimessing  the  transports  of 
others,  and  yet  the  sorrow  which  he  felt  in 
being  called  to  part  with  a  companion  so 
dear  and  interesting:  and  both  these  far 
surpassed  by  the  more  intense  emotions  of 
Louis,  who  felt  that  in  accompanying  his 
relation,  whom  Vu  VW  ^t^twt'^  ^\  \vn&  VA-» 
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hid  benefactor,  who  was  dearer  to  him  than 
he  could  express  :  and  both  these  feelings 
intermingling  with  sacred  grief  for  the  me^ 
mory  of  his  father — all  struck  with  so  rude 
a  hand  the  tender  chords  in  his  breast,  that 
it  went  nigh  to  break  them.  lie  gazed  on 
one,  and  then  on  the  other,  and,  turning  his 
eyes  again  upon  his  favourite  linnet,  ran  out 
of  the  room. 

The  sorrows  of  youth,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, are  soon  over ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  correct  in  every  instance :  for  Uiere 
are  times  when  the  memory  of  past  joys  is 
interwoven  with  the  affections  so  closely, 
that,  in  tearing  them  away,  it  leaves  a  rent 
which  time  heals  but  slowly.  Many 
changes  are  rung  upon  the  buoyancy  of  the 
spirits  of  childhood,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
mind  of  youth.  That  buoyancy  may  vanish, 
and  that  elasticity  be  destroyed  by  sickness 
of  heart ;  but  a  home  deserted,  or  a  mother 
lost,  will  not  be  forgotten  till  time  has 
softened  the  pain  down  into  melancholy 
pleasure. 

"Is  that  P ,"    said   Louis  to  his 

uncle,  as  they  came  in  view  of  a  large  stone 
mansion  in  the  valley,  having  a  broad  sheet 
of  water  before  it,  and  skirted  by  large  trees 
on  the  back  and  sides.  "  It  is,'*  answered 
the  other,  "  and  over  those  brakes  have  I 
many  a  time  bounded  with  your  beloved 
fether,  till  the  setting  sun  warned  us  back 
to  our  loved  home.  The  last  time  that 
I  was  with  him,  the  day  before  his  final 
departure,  he  led  me  to  the  top  of  that 
wooded  knoll  to  the  left,  and  pointing  to 
the  sun,  just  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon, 
** There  sets,"  said  he,   "the  sun  of  my 

happiness.     It  is  going ; it  is  gone  : 

it  is  all  over  now,  James ;  and  when  it 
rises  again,  it  will  tell  a  new  tale ;  but,  oh  f 
shall  I  ever  see  you  again  ?*' — He  turned 
round,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the 
house,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  The  next 
morning,  he  set  ofT,  unseen  of  us  all,  and 
neverre  turned  again.  Louis  listened  with 
tears  to  the  anecdotes  of  his  uncle,  and 
looked  with  rather  a  timid  eye  upon  the 
scenes  which  he  pointed  out  to  him.  The 
carriage  now  drove  through  the  park-gates, 
and  a  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the 
bouse-door.  The  servants  crowded  out  to 
see  their  new  young  master ;  and  one  very 
old  woman,  supported  on  a  stick,  as  soon  as 
she  caught  a  sight  of  him,  fainted,  and  fell 
into  the  arms  of  one  of  the  by-standers. 
It  was  the  faithful  nurse  of  his  father. 

Nothing   of   consequence  occurred    till 
Louis  had  readied  his  sixteenth  year  ;  \\e 
had  regularly  corresponded  with  his  secoud 


father :  but  for  six  years  he  had  never  seen 
him. 

One  afternoon  a  post-chaise  turned  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  slowly  descended  tlie 
road  that  passed  by  the  hall :  Louis  and 
his  uncle  were  in  a  boat  upon  the  lake; 
but  on  its  turning  up  the  avenue  that  led  t& 
the  door  of  the  house,  they  soon  landed, 
and  the  former  reached  it  at  the  same  time 
as  the  vehicle.  It  contained  the  good 
man. 

The  next  morning  he  walked  out  with 
his  adopted  son,  to  see  and  hear  all  that 
the  Loid  had  done  for  him.  "  Have  you 
been  happy,  Louis,  since  you  left  me,''  he 
inquired.  "  For  the  first  five  yeais,"  he 
answered,  "  I  was  very  happy :  but  about 
nine  months  ago,  a  circumstance  occurred, 
which  has  often  caused  me  bouis  of 
anguish. 

I  was  walking  along  this  road,  by  myself, 
when  I  met  a  blind  man,  of  Tery  ven^able 
aspect :  as  I  passed,  he  turned  towards  me, 
and  rolling  his  sightless  eyeballs,  as  though 
straining  them  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  me, 
he  inquired  if  my  name  was  Louis  Oli* 
phant  ? — I  answered  that  it  was :  and  he 
immediately  added^  "  Then,  young  gentle- 
man, I  have  a  message  for  you."  He  stood 
still;  and,  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
awe,  yet  in  a  tone  of  majesty,  ottered 
the  following  words ;  I  fancy  I  hear  them 
now ;  and  long  will  they  rererbeiate  in 
my  ears. 

"Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Hell 
from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet 
thee  at  thy  coming :  destruction  rides  for- 
ward on  the  wings  of  the  wind  i  the  gulf 
of  Tophet  is  before  thee,  and  Almighty 
vengeance  is  behind.  By  all  thy  sins,  open 
and  secret,  I  charge  thee,  Louis  Oiiphant, 
prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  Flee— for  the 
day  of  vengeance  is  at  hand  ; — flee,  for  the 
tempest  rolleth  on; — even  now  the  heavens 
are  departing,  and  the  mountains  shake: 
where,  oh  I  where  wilt  thou  hide  thee  in  the 
day  of  his  anger  ?  Flee  firom  the  wrath  (o 
come !" 

A  dizziness  came  over  me,  and  my  biais 
reeled  :  how  long  it  was  before  I  came  to 
my  senses,  I  know  not :  I  found  myself 
upon  the  greensward^  and  the  stranger  ms 
just  disappearing  over  the  hill-top  yonder. 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  follow  him  ;  for  I  felt 
fi-ightened  and  sick :  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  him.  He  was  totally 
unknown  to  any  of  the  peasantry  ;  nor  was 
he  seen  by  any  one  but  myself.  But  since 
that  time  I  have  never  prayed  to  my  hea- 
venly Father,  without  a  feeling  of  dread 
^t\d  v^xtQt  -.  Ue  is  my  Judge,  and  one  that 
c^TitiQ^  ^"a^  \s^  \\\vQ^>j  \  v^\  W«  shall  I 
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before  him  in  the  day  of  his  fierce 

good  man  turned  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
lid,  "  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord 
ven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
ast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  My 
ny  Louis,"  he  added,  "the  key  of 
I  is  not  a  list  of  good  works,  but  a 
if  faith.  That  faith  works  by  love  : 
ve,  when  it  is  perfect,  castetli  out  all 
Think  not  of  the  heinousness  of  your 
3ut  of  Him  who  washed  them  all 

think  not  of  the  horrors  of  hell,  but 
iber  the  loveliness  of  heaven :  think 

an  avenging  God,  but  view  him  as 
iled  to  you  through  His  Son,  and 
your  Father  in  heaven :  and,  lastly, 
»r  his  love  shed  abroad  in  your  breast : 
len  there  will  be  no  more  room  for 
-« Thou  God  of  all  grace,"  added 
ain  turning  to  heaven,  "  look  down, 
nd  dwell  in  his  heart :  cast  out  all 
rs :  renew  all  his  joys :  make  him  to 

up  on  the  wings  of  the  eagles :  be 
lis  refuge,  and  put  underneath  him 
iverlasting  arms :  and  finally,  when  he 
ave  been  faithful  unto  death,  do  thou 

upon  him  the  crown  of  life,  for  his 
r's  sake." 

all  peace,  Louis?"  said  he,  after 
id  walked  for  some  time  in  silence. 

yes,"  he  answered,  "all  is  peace, 
.  peace,  now."    "Amen,"  said  the 

here  any  one  among  my  readers  in- 
to scoff  at  this?  to  call  Louis  a 
lick  enthusiast?  one  who  laughs  at 
1,  trifles  at  his  Maker's  frowns,  and 
[lis  conscience,  hoping  that  "  all  will 
I  in  the  end  ?"  In  the  name  of  the 
God,  I  say  unto  him.  Consider  your 
—Is  all  well  ?  Are  you  as  ready  as 
in  wish  ?  Have  you  indeed  a  lease 
f  and  afterwards  a  passport  to  hea- 
Or  after  all  else  has  failed,  does 
i  is  merciful'  set  all  to  rights  ?"  Oh  ! 
xh  you,  by  all  your  hopes,  here  and 
!r,  lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to 
soul !  God  is  indeed  a  God  of 
-suffering  and  of  great  mercy ;"  but 
hie  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
*'  Who  can  save  you?  None  but 
—none  but  Christ — the  hope  of  this 
lick  enthusiast  must  be  yours,  or  hell 
»e  your  portion  for  ever. 
!  word  to  the  waverers.  The  time  is 
use  then  the  world,  as  not  abusing 
the  fashion  of  it  passeth  away.  It  is 
e  to  trifle.  The  die  is  falling ;  and 
death  hangs  upon  its  issue.  Is  this 
^  to  jeer  at  ?    Is  this  enthusiasm  ? 


If  so,  it  is  enthusiasm  to  seek  to  save  our 
life :  and  they  only  are  truly  wise  who 
quietly  sit  down,  and  lose  it ! 

Three  years  after  this,  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  stretch  Louis  upon  a  sick  bed. 
At  first  there  was  no  danger,  but  several 
relapses,  and  a  high  degree  of  fever,  reduced 
him  very  low,  so  that  the  medical  attendant 
began  to  entertain  some  fears  of  the  result. 
Louis  earnestly  requested  that  the  good 
man  might  be  apprized  of  his  illness ;  his 
wish  was  complied  with,  and  in  four  days 
he  was  by  the  bed  -  side  of  his  adopted 
child.  He  gazed  upon  him  for  a  few 
minutes  with  indescribable  emotion,  and 
then  said,  "You  will  soon  see  them  all 
again,  Louis  1"  "  Yes,  dear  sir,"  answered 
he;  "and  where  they  are  gone.  Adieus  and 
farewells  are  a  sound  unknown.  I  am 
bound  upon  my  last  journey,  and  that  is 
my  journey  home. — Home,  sweet  home, — 
where  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 
"I  think,  my  dear  son,"  said  the  good 
man,  "your  time  here  is  short:  are  you 
sure  that  all  is  right  ?  Have  you  no  other 
trust  than  Christ  ?"  "  Oh !  no,"  he  re- 
turned, his  voice  faltering  as  he  spoke, 
"  where  can  a  sinner  look  for  hope,  but  to 
him  ?  He  in  whom  I  have  believed,  will 
not  leave  me  in  the  day  of  my  death,  but 
assuredly  carry  me  through  the  black  flow- 
ing river," 

Four  days  more,  and  the  sand  of  life 
had  ceased  to  run.  That  day  week  he  was 
buried  in  the  village  kirk-yard.  All  his 
own  tenantry,  and  the  poor  of  his  parish, 
followed  him  to  his  grave :  and  "  they  were 
real  mourners." — He  lies  buried  about  six 

feet  to  the  south  of  the  kirk  of  P :  nor 

is  his  memory  yet  perished ;  the  villagers 
still  point  out  the  resting-place  of  the 
"  blessed  Mr.  Oliphant." 

The  good  man  returned  home  a  few  days 
after  the  funeral :  perhaps  the  reader  may 
wish  to  know  his  name;  but  I  will  not 
repeat  it :  for  angels  have  borne  it  in  their 
songs  to  heaven,  and  my  unworthy  hand 
shall  never  bring  it  back  to  earth  again. 
It  is  several  years  since  he  entered  into  his 
rest :  but  "  the  good  man"  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, till  time  has  swept  away  another 
generation  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  funeral  of 
Louis  Oliphant,  that  an  old  man,  evidently 
more  broken,  however,  by  the  weight  of 
cares  than  of  years,  entered  the  village,  and 
with  slow  step  moved  towards  the  kirk- 
yard.  He  entered  it :  a  young  man,  who 
had  just  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  grave  of 
his  deceased  parent,  was  returning,  when 
he  met  him,  ^Liid,  y)V^\  ^"^  t«k^^5:X.  ^»ft. 
from  youlU  lo  aiga^  v^S^'e^  \i\\si  ^  ^g*A 
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night.  *^  Tlie  night  is  indeed  coming  for 
roe/'  said  he,  as  he  seated  himself  upon  a 
flat  low  tomb-stone,  having  but  little  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  rest.  "  Pray,  who 
lies  here/^  he  inquired,  reading  aloud  the 
inscription,  '*  L.  O.  aged  nineteen,  died 
May  13,  1810."  "There  lies,'*  said  the 
young  man,  "  the  blessing  of  our  village,  fa- 
ther: his  name  was  Louis  Oliphant."  "Oh ! 
farewell,  my  son  !  my  son  1''  exclaimed 
Wm.  Oliphant,  as  he  stretched  himself  on 
the  tomb,  and  endeavoured  to  clasp  the 
cold  marble  with  his  arms.  The  young 
man  stood,  in  amazement,  at  the  head  of 
the  tomb ;  all  was  still :  even  the  long 
branches  of  the  willow  waved  not,  but 
seemed  to  weep  with  him  that  wept :  a 
fleecy  cloud  came  across  the  moon,  and 
the  stillness  of  nature  sympathized  with  the 
mourner's  woe :  at  length  it  was  broken ; 
one  deep  sigh,  and  the  silver  cord  was 
loosed  ! 

Jtf/y5M,  1832.  W.G.B. 
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The  following  is  from  a  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Observer,  and  published  in 
the  numbeV  of  that  Magazine  for  November 
last. 

I  enclose  a  passage  relative  to  the  death- 
bed of  Ilume  the  historian,  which  appeared 
many  years  ago  in  an  Edinburgh  news- 
paper, and  which  I  am  not  aware  was  ever 
contradicted.  Adam  Smith's  well-known 
narrative  of  Hume's  last  hours  has  been 
often  cited,  to  prove  how  calmly  a  philoso- 
phical infidel  can  die ;  but,  if  the  enclosed 
account  be  correct,  very  different  was  the 
picture.  I  copy  it  as  I  find  it,  hoping 
that  some  of  your  numerous  readers  may 
be  able  to  cast  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  facts  alleged  in  the  following 
statement  are  not  authentic,  they  ought  to 
be  disproved  before  tradition  is  too  remote ; 
if  authentic,  they  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance on  account  of  the  religious  use 
which  has  been  made  of  the  popular  nar- 
rative ;  just  as  was  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  death-bed  of  Voltaire,  which,  to  this 
hour,  in  spite  of  well- proved  facts,  infidel 
writers  maintain  was  calm  and  philosophi- 
cal.   The  following  is  the  story : 

"  About  the  end  of  1776,  a  few  months 
after  the  historian's  death,  a  respectable 
looking  woman,  dressed  in  black,  came 
into  the  Haddington  stage-coach  while 
passing  through  Edinburgh. 

"  The  conversation  among  the  passengers, 
which  had  been  interrupted  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes,   was  speedily  resumed,  wVucVv  IW 
hdy  sooa  found  to  be  regaiding  iVve  ^\a 


of  mind,  persons  were  in  at  the  prospect  of 
death.    One  gentleman  argued,  that  a  real 
Christian   was   more    likely  to  view  the 
approach  of  death  with   composure,  than 
he  who  had  looked  upon  religion  as  un. 
worthy  his  notice.    Another  (an  English 
gentleman)  insisted  that  an  infidel  could 
look  to  his  end  with  as  much  complacency 
and  peace  of  mind  as  the  best  Christian  in 
the  land.    This  being  denied  by  his  op. 
ponent,  he  bade  him  consider  the  death  of 
nis  countryman,  David  Hume,  who  was  an 
acknowledged  infidel,  and  yet  died  not  only 
happy  and  tranquil,  but  ^;)oke  of  his  disso- 
lution with  a  degree  of  gaiety  and  bumoor. 
"  The  lady  who  had  lately  joined  than 
turned  round  to  the  last  speaker,  and  said, 
*  Sir,  this  is  all  you  know  about  it :  I  coold 
tell  you  another  tale.'     ^  Madam,'  replied 
the  gentleman,  *•  I  presume  I  have  as  good 
information  as  you  can  have  on  this  subject, 
and  I  believe  that  what  I  have  asserted 
regarding  Mr.  Hume  has  never  before  been 
called  in  question.'    The  lady  continued : 
^Sir,  I  was  Mr.  Hume's  housekeeper  for 
many  years,  and  was  with  him  in  bis  last 
moments,  and  the  mourning  I  now  wear 
was  a  present  from  some  of  his  relatives  for 
my  attention  to  him  on  his  death-bed ;  and 
happy  should  I  have  been  if  I  could  have 
borne  my  testimony  to  the  mistaken  opi- 
nion that  has  gone  abroad  of  his  peaceful 
and  composed  end.    I  have,  sir,  never  till 
this  hour  opened  my  mouth  on  this  subject; 
but  I  think  it  a  pity  the  world  should  be 
kept  in  the  dark  on  so  interesting  a  topic 
It  is  true,  sir,   that,  when  Mr.  Hume*} 
friends  were  with  him,  he  was  cheerful,  and 
seemed  quite  unconcerned  about  his  ap- 
proaching fate ;  nay,  spoke  of  it  often  to 
them  in  a  jocular  and  playful  manner;  but 
when  he   was  alone,  the  scene  was  very 
different :  he  was  any  thing  but  composed ; 
his  mental  agitation  was  so  great  at  times, 
as  to  occasion  his  whole  bed  to  shake.    He 
would  not  allow  the  candles  to  be  put  out 
during  the  night,  nor  would  he  be  left  alone 
for  a  minute.     I  had  always   to  ring  the 
bell  for  one  of  the  servants  to  be  in  the 
room,  before  he  would  allow  me  to  leave 
it.    He  struggled  hard  to  appear  composed 
even  before  me ;  but  to  one  who  attended 
his  bed-side  for  so  many  days  and  ni^^ts, 
and  witnessed    his   disturbed    sleeps,  and 
still  more  disturbed    wakings;    who   fre- 
quently heard  his  involuntary  breathings  of 
remorse,  and  frightful  starlings ;  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  to  determine  that  all  was 
not  right  within.    This  continued  and  in» 
creased  until  he  became  insensible.   I  hope 
m  CjcA  1  «baU  never    witness  a  simito 
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ave  you,  readers,  to  weigh  the  pro- 
y  of  this  narrative ;  for  myself,  I  see 
;  unlikely  in  it  for  a  man ;  who  had 
I  all  his  talents  to  deprive  mankind 
ir  dearest  hopes  and  only  consolation 

day  of  trial  and  the  hour  of  death, 
ell  be  expected  to  suffer  remorse  in 
ng  hour;  and  the  alleged  narrator  of 
*cumstance,  who  states  herself  to  have 
bis  housekeeper,  is  affirmed  to  have 
the  declaration  on  the  spur  of  the 
)n,  from  regard  to  truth,  and  by  no 

for  any  pique  or  dislike  towards 
[ume  or  his  family.  Some  of  your 
m  readers  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
.  me  who  was  Mr.  Hume's  house- 
'  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  whether 
is  any  proof,  in  writing,  memory,  or 
)n,  to  the  effect  of  her  alleged  state- 
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Dm  Allen's  History  of  Yorkshire,  vol.  iii. 
page  241—246. 

gibbet  law  forms  a  very  peculiar 
J  in  the  history  of  Halifax.  "  The 
tants  within  the  forest  of  Hardwick 
custom,  from  time  immemorial,  that 
loo  were  taken  within  their  liberty, 
;oods  stolen,  out  or  within  the  liberty 
e  said  forest,  either  hand-habend, 
lerand,  or  confessand,  any  commo- 
»f  the  value  of  thirteen  pence  half- 
,  be  should,  after  three  markets,  or 
ig  days,  within  the  town  of  Halifex, 
&r  such  his  apprehension,  and  being 
mned,  be  taken  to  the  gibbet,  and 
lis  head  cut  off  from  his  body." 
)  process  of  the  gibbet  law  was  as 
8.  Out  of  the  most  wealthy  persons, 
lose  of  the  greatest  repute  for  integrity 
ndeistanding  in  the  liberty,  a  certain 
er  were  selected  for  the  trial  of  tlie 
er;  for,  when  a  felon  was  appre- 
d,  he  was  immediately  brought  be- 
be  lord's  bailiff  at  Halifax,  who,  by 

of  the  authority  granted  him  from 
rd  of  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  under 
al  of  that  manor,  kept  a  common  gaol 
i  town,  had  the  custody  of  the  axe, 
ras  the  legal  executioner.  On  receipt 
I  prisoner,  tlie  bailiff  issued  out  his 
lODS  to  the  constables  of  four  several 

within  the  precincts  of  the  liberty,  to 
ie  four  frith-burghers  within  each  town 
sear  before  him  on  a  certain  day,  to 
ine  into  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
the  time  of  appearance,  the  accuser 
the  accused  were  confronted  before 

the  thing  stolen  was  produced,  and 
isoner  acquitted  or  condemned  accord- 


ing to  the  evidence,  without  any  oath  being 
administered.  If  the  party  accused  was 
acquitted,  he  was  instantly  liberated  on 
paying  his  fees;  if  condemned,  he  was 
either  immediately  executed,  if  it  was  the 
principal  market-day,  or  kept  till  then,  if  it 
was  not,  and  in  the  mean  while  set  in  the 
stocks  on  the  less  meeting  days,  with  the 
stolen  goods  on  his  back,  if  portable ;  or  if 
not,  they  were  placed  bdTore  him.  But  the 
executions  always  took  place  on  the  great 
market-day,  in  order  to  strike  greater  terror 
into  the  neighbourhood.  And  so  strict  was 
this  customary  law,  that  whoever  within 
the  liberty  had  any  thing  stolen,  and  not 
only  discovered  the  thie^  but  secured  tlie 
goods,  could  not  receive  them  back  without 
prosecuting  the  delinquent,  but  was  obliged 
to  bring  him,  with  the  stolen  'property,  to 
the  chief  bailiff  at  Halifax,  and  to  carry  on 
the  prosecution.  Without  this  procedure, 
he  both  forfeited  the  goods  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  was  liable  to  be  accused  of 
theft-bote,  or  commutation  of  felony,  for 
his  private  connivance  and  agreement  with 
the  felon.  After  every  execution,  also,  it 
appears,  that  the  coroners  for  the  county,  or 
some  of  them,  were  obliged  to  repair  to  the 
town  of  Halifiuc,  and  there  summon  a  jury 
of  twelve  men,  sometimes  the  same  persons 
who  condemned  the  felon,  and  administer 
an  oath  to  them  to  give  in  a  true  and  pre- 
cise verdict,  relating  to  the  fact  for  which 
he  was  executed,  in  order  that  a  record 
might  be  made  of  it  in  the  crown  office. 

This  custom  has  obtained  the  distin. 
guishing  appellation  of  Hali&x  law.  It 
attracted  the  attention  of  Camden  and  his 
commentators,  and  is  amply  explained  by 
Bentley,  Wright,  and  Watson.  It  is  first 
to  be  observed,  that  the  felon  was  liable  to 
suffer,  if  he  was  taken  within  the  liberty  or 
precincts  of  Hardwick.  Tliis  refers  us  di- 
rectly to  the  privileges  of  infangthefe  and 
outfangthefe,  the  origin  of  which  is  of  great 
antiquity.  These  privileges  are  mentioned 
in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which 
William  the  Norman  afterwards  confirmed, 
in  the  21st  chapter  ^'  De  BaronibuSf  qui 
suas  habent  curias  et  consuettuUnes** — 
concerning  the  .barons  who  have  their 
courts  of  law  and  customs :  In  this  article 
there  is  an  express  mention  of  infang^iefe 
and  outfangthefe,  which  is  thus  explained  : 
^'  JustUia  cognoscentis  latronis  sua  £stj 
de  komine  sua,  si  captus  ^uerit  super 
terram  suam** — he  has  the  right  of  taking 
cognizance  of  felony,  in  respect  of  his  own 
va^s,  if  the  felon  be  taken  within  his 
own  manor.  But  here  is  nothing  said 
^  de  Aoinine  extraneoj'  at  %\s«^^&  ^^\nsjX 
belong  lo  tSaa  ti«not,yi>QoaL  ^^  Nss^  '^wi^ 
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power  to  execute  by  the  privilege  of  out- 
^ngthefe,  if  taken  as  a  Uiief  within  his 
manor,  let  the  robbery  have  been  com- 
mitted wherever  it  might.  This  power, 
however,  was  undoubtedly  exerdsied  at 
Hali^,  as  appears  in  the  following  entries 
in  the  register : — 

<'  Quidam  extraneus  capitalem  tubiU 
iententiam,  1°  Jan,  1542."  A  certain 
stranger  suffered  capital  punishment,  Jan. 
1, 1542  ;  and  ''  Richard  Sharp,  and  John 
Learoyd,  beheaded  the  5th  day  of  March^ 
1568,  for  a  robbery  done  in  Lancashire." 

At  this  town  it  appears  that  the  felon 
was  to  be  taken  within  the  liberty,  and  that 
if  he  escaped  out  of  it,  even  after  condem- 
nation, he  could  not  be  brougtit  back  to  be 
executed ;  but  if  ever  he  returned  into  it 
again,  and  were  taken,  he  was  liable  to 
suffer,  as  was  the  case  of  a  person  named 
Lacy,  who,  after  escaping,  remained  seven 
years  out  of  the  liberty,  but,  venturing  to 
come  back,  was  beheaded  on  the  former 
verdict,  in  the  year  1623. 

In  the  next  place,  the  fact  was  to  be 
proved  in  the  clearest  manner :  the  offender 
was  to  be  taken  either  hand-habend,  or 
back-berand,  that  is,  having  the  stolen 
goods  either  in  his  hand  or  bearing  them 
on  his  back,  or  lastly  confessand,  confess, 
ing  that  he  took  them.  This  is  what  the 
writers  on  ancient  laws  denominate  ^*fur' 
ium  manifestum^  and  perhaps  the  abhor- 
rence which  our  ancestors  had  of  that 
«rime,  might  give  rise  to  the  ample  power 
that  was  so  long  left  to  the  barons,  of  pun- 
ishing offenders  of  this  description ;  for 
nothing  surely  could  more  effectually  deter 
from  the  pmctice  of  theft,  than  capital 
punishment  inflicted  in  this  summary  way, 
without  much  trouble  or  expense  to  tlie 
prosecutors.  But  it  must,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  there  was  a  great  defect  in 
this  law;  for  unless  the  felon  was  taken 
with  the  stolen  goods  in  his  actual  posses- 
sion, which  would  seldom  be  the  case,  he 
<could,  by  pleading  not  guilty,  avoid  con- 
yiction;  and  the  person  injured  had  no 
further  redress. 

The  value  of  the  goods  was  to  amount  to 
tliirteen  pence  halfpenny,  or  more ;  and 
Dr.  Grey  seems  to  think,  that  thirteen 
pence  halfpenny  may  have  been  called 
hangman's  wages,  in  allusion  to  the  Halifax 
law.  Mr.  Watson  also  supposes  that  this 
sum  of  money  might  be  given,  at  this  place, 
as  a  gratuity  to  the  executioner. 

When  the  condemned  felon  was  brought 

to  the  gibbet,  which  stood  a  little  way  out 

of  the  town  at  the  west  end,  the  bailiff,  the 

persons  who  had  found  the  vetdVcl,  and  V\\^ 

attendiag  dergymanf  placed  vhemseVve^  on 


the  scaffold  with  tlie  prisoner.  The  fourth 
psalm  was  then  played  round  the  scafPold 
on  the  bagpipes,  after  which  the  minister 
prayed  with  the  prisoner  till  he  received 
the  fatal  stroke.  The  execution  was  per- 
formed by  means  of  an  engine,  similar  to 
the  guillotine  erected  in  France.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  upright  posts,  or  pieces  of 
timber,  fifteen  feet  high,  joined  at  the  top 
by  a  transverse  beam  :  within  these  was  a 
square  block  of  wood  of  the  length  of  four 
feet  and  a  half,  which  moved  up  and  down 
between  the  uprights  by  means  of  grooves 
made  for  that  purpose :  to  the  lower  end 
of  this  sliding-block  was  fastened  an  iron 
axe,  of  the  weight  of  seven  pounds  twelve 
ounces.  The  axe,  thus  fixed,  was  drawn 
up  to  the  top  by  a  cord  and  pull^.  At 
the  end  of  the  cord  was  a  pin,  which,  being 
fixed  to  the  block,  kept  it  suspended  tiU 
the  moment  of  execution,  when,  by  pulling 
out  the  pin,  or  cutting  the  cord,  it  was  suf- 
fered to  fall,  and  the  criminal's  head  was 
instantly  severed  from  his  body.  The 
mode  of  this  proceeding  has  been  difife- 
rently  described. 

Harrison  says,  that  every  person  present 
took  hold  of  the  rope,  or  at  least  stretched 
forth  his  arm  as  near  to  it  as  he  could,  in 
token  of  his  approbation,  and  that  the  pin 
was  pulled  out  in  this  manner ;  bat  if  the 
offender  was  condemned  for  stealing  an  ox, 
sheep,  horse,  &c.  the  end  of  the  rope  was 
fastened  to  the  beast^  which,  being  driven, 
pulled  out  the  pin.  Camden  informs  as, 
that  if  this  was  not  performed  by  a  beast, 
the  bailiff,  or  his  servant,  cut  the  rope; 
with  which  Bentley's  representation  of  the 
matter  agrees.  From  these  descriptions  of 
the  Halifax  gibbet,  it  evidently  appears, 
that  the  French  guillotine  is  not,  as  has 
been  vulgarly  believed,  a  recent  inventioD. 
The  Halifax  engme  was  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible of  the  same  construction,  and  its  ope- 
operation  was  equally  certain  and  iniian- 
taneous. 

In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  this  eoslom 
at  Hali^x,  it  seems  to  have  been  nesily 
coeval  with  the  town  itself.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  in  the  Domesday  book 
no  mention  is  made  of  Halifax,  and  if  it 
existed  at  that  time  it  must  have  been  ooiy 
an  inconsiderable  place.  Mr.  Waboo, 
therefore,  with  just  probability,  supposes 
that  the  gibbet  law  had  its  beginning  about 
the  time  that  the  manor  of  Wdcefieid, 
which  included  the  present  parish  of  Ha* 
lifax,  was  bestowed  on  the  £ari  of  Waneo. 
^  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  at  the  pleas  of 
assizes  and  jurats,  John,  earl  of  WaneA 
^Tvd  SvLTTY,  answering  to  a  writ  of  *cpo 
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at  ConingsbiHgh  and  WakeBeld^  and  the 
power  of  doing  what  belonged  to  a  gallows 
in  all  his  lands  and  fees,  and  that  be  and 
his  ancestors  had  used  the  same  from  time 
immemorial ;  to  which  it  was  answered,  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  that  the  aforesaid  liber- 
ties belonged  merely  to  the  crown,  and  thaft 
no  long  seisin  or  prescription  of  time  ought 
to  prejudice  the  king,  and  that  the  earl  had 
no  special  warrant  for  the  said  liberties, 
therefore  judgment  was  desired,  if  the  seisin 
could  be  to  the  said  earl  a  sufficient  war- 
rant. From  hence  it  is  evident,  that  even 
about  the  year  1280,  no  charter  of  these 
privileges  could  be  produced,  but  the  pre<- 
scriptive  right  was  aeemed  good,  for  upon 
the  inquisition  afterwards  taken,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  thing  was  found  for  the 
king. 

It  seems  to  have  been  universally  agreed, 
that  theft  was  the  only  thing  cognizable  in 
this  court,  but,  as  Mr.  Watson  informs  us, 
in  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  under  the  title  of  Halifax, 
is  the  following  entry  i-^**  The  cowt  of  the 
countess,  held  30th  January,  33  Edward 
III.  it  is  found  by  inquisition,  that  if  any 
tenant  of  this  lordship  of  Hsdifiuc  be  be« 
headed  for  theft,  or  other  catue,  that  the 
heirs  of  the  same  tenant  ought  not  to  lose 
their  inheritance,  &c" 

"The  difficulty,"  says  Mr.  Watson, 
^  hoe  is,  how  to  account  for  their  behead- 
ing for  other  causes  than  theft,  at  the  above 
period,  and  yet  no  traces  of  this  power 
remain  in  later  times.  This  happened 
either  through  disuse,  or  some  restraint  put 
upon  the  power  by  the  crown;  for  in  1359, 
a  few  months  after  the  date  of  the  above 
inquisition,  the  said  countess  died,  and  the 
manor  came  to  the  crown  in  the  person  of 
Edward  IV.  as  son  of  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  whose  right  it  was,  and  who  was 
killed  at  Wakefield  fight  Now  this  £d- 
wardy  if  it  was  not  done  before,  might 
think  proper  to  reduce  the  excessive  power 
of  the  barons,  which  seemed  to  infringe  too 
much  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  if  they 
could  pat  to  death  for  other  causes  than 
theft  ;  and  this  he  might  do  without  giving 
offence  to  any  one,  for  the  power  which 
had  gone  out  from  tiie  crown  was  returned 
to  it  again.  And,  as  I  take  this  to  be  the 
very  period  when  trade  made  its  first  ap* 
pearanoe  here,  it  is  not  improbable  *but 
so  much  of  the  old  proceedings  might,  at 
the  suit  of  the  tenants,  be  allowed  as  related 
to  theft,  in  order  to  encourage  the  woollen 
manufactory,  then  in  its  infancy.  But  it 
seems  they  were  not  to  take  cognizance  of 
any  sort  of  theft  but  such  as  was  proved  in 
the  dearest  mamier,  and  where  the  thing 
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stolen  was  of  such  a  determined  value,  that 
the  lives  of  the  king's  copyholders  and 
others,  might  not  be  too  much  at  the  mercy 
of  ignorant  or  ill-designing  men,  as  per- 
haps it  might  be  (bund  they  had  long 
enough  been." 

It  is  a  circumstance  particularly  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  power  of  the  barons  to 
inflict  capital  punishment  was  kept  up  at 
Halifax  a  considerable  time  after  it  had 
ceased  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  merely 
accidental.  The  privilege  was  not  taken 
away  from  any  place  by  act  of  parliament, 
but  fell  by  degrees,  in  consequence  of  the 
alteration  of  circumstances;  for  as  the 
^'tenures  in  capite**  ceased,  the  liberties 
annexed  to  them  became  extinct.  But  as 
Halifax  was  a  place  of  so  much  trade,  this 
custom,  which  was  calculated  to  strike 
terror  into  thieves,  was  found  to  be  so  great 
a  safeguard  to  the  property  of  the  mana« 
Cacturers,  that  they  kept  it  up  as  long  as 
they  dared.  And  very  probably  it  would 
not  have  ceased  when  it  did,  if  the  bailiff 
had  not  been  threatened  after  the  last  exe* 
cution,  that  he  should  be  called  to  a  publie 
account,  if  the  like  were  again  attempted. 

It  seems  that  theft  was  exceedingly  com* 
mon  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  also  that 
the  law  was  rigidly  executed;  for  the  regis- 
ter books  exhibit  a  list  of  forty-nine  persons 
beheaded  at  Hali&x  gibbet  between  the 
20th  day  of  March,  1541,  and  the  30th  of 
April,  1650.  Of  these,  five  were  executed 
in  the  six  last  years  of  Henry  VIII.  twenty* 
five  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  seven  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  ten  in  that  of  Charles  X., 
and  two  during  the  interregnum.  The  list 
of  executions,  as  Mr,  Watson  observes,  is 
so  formidable,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
wonder  at  the  proverbial  petition  of  thieves 
and  vagabonds,  ''From  Hell,  Hull,  and 
Halifiix,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.'' 


THE  MASSACRE   OF   PROTESTANTS,  CALLED 
THE  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  France, 
who  was  contemporary  with  the  English 
queen  Elizabeth,  the  Hugonots,  or  Pro* 
testants  of  that  kingdom,  who  had  resolutely 
withstood  the  efibrts  of  their  adversaries  to 
convert  or  crush  them,  were  taught  to  con- 
sider themselves  in  a  state  of  security  and 
peace,  from  the  altered  fe^ngs  and  policy  of 
the  court;  and,  as  a  guarantee  of  that 
security,  an  alliance  was  formed  between 
Charles  and  Elizabeth,  to  whom  all  eyes 
were  directed,  as  the  chief  protector  on 
earth  of  the  PtoVeaxaixvX  ias>ai^\  '<«\\^^  M:^ 
remove  akWk  fohlbec  ^  ^^x^«x>&\otx  Vm 
3  F  \^ . — ^N  Qv,  ta:^ 
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the  minds  of  the  French  Protestants,  a 
marriage  was  projected  between  the  sister 
of  Charles  and  the  young  Protestant  king 
of  Navarre. 

The  admiral  de  Coligny,  says  Russel, 
the  prince  of  Cond6,  and  all  the  most  con- 
siderable men  of  the  Protestant  party,  went 
cheerfully  to  Paris,  in  order  to  assist  at  the 
celebration  of  tiiat  marriage ;  which  it  was 
hoped  would  finally  appease  the  religious 
animosities.  Coligny  was  wounded  by  a 
shot  from  a  window,  a  few  days  after  the 
marriage ;  yet  the  court  still  found  means 
to  quiet  the  suspicions  of  the  Hugonots  till 
the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  a  mas- 
sacre commenced,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind,  either 
for  the  dissimulation  that  led  to  it,  or  the 
deliberative  cruelty  and  barbarity  with 
which  it  was  perpetrated. 

The  Protestants,  as  a  body,  were  de- 
voted to  destruction,  the  young  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  only 
being  exempted  from  the  general  doom, 
on  condition  that  they  should  change 
their  religion.  Charles,  accompanied  by 
his  mother,  beheld,  from  a  window  of  his 
palace,  tliis  horrid  massacre,  which  was 
chiefly  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Guise. 
The  royal  guards  were  ordered  to  be  under 
arms  at  the  close  of  day.  The  ringing  of  a 
bell  was  the  signal ;  and  the  Catholic 
citizens,  who  had  been  secretly  prepared 
by  their  leaders  for  such  a  scene,  zealously 
seconded  the  execution  of  the  soldiery,  em. 
bruing  their  hands,  without  remorse,  in  the 
blood  of  their  neighbours,  of  their  com- 
panions, and  even  of  their  relations ;  the 
king  himself  inciting  their  fury  by  firing 
upon  the  fugitives,  and  frequently  crying, 
Kill,  kill !  Persons  of  every  condition, 
age,  and  sex,  suspected  of  adhering  to  the 
reformed  opinions,  were  involved  in  one 
undistinguished  ruin.  About  five  hundred 
gentlemen  and  men  of  rank,  among  whom 
was  Coligny,  with  many  other  heads  of  the 
Protestant  party,  were  murdered  in  Paris 
alone ;  and  near  ten  thousand  persons  of 
inferior  condition.  The  same  barbarous 
orders  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  a  like  carnage  ensued  at  Rouen, 
Lyons,  Orleans,  and  several  other  cities. 
By  this  massacre,  sixty  thousand  Protestants 
are  supposed  to  have  been  massacred  in 
different  parts  of  France. 

The  best  commentary  on  this  event,  and 
on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  second  act 
of  the  same  drama,  will  be  found  in  the 
narrative  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789. 
The  persecution^  in  either  case,  was  \he 
Joint  act  of  the  king,  nobles,  and  cVet^^,  o? 


France;  on  whom,  the  consequences  of 
all  the  murders  of  Charles,  and  the  dra- 
goonings  of  Louis,  have  been  poured  out 
in  double  fury.  Verily,  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth. 

But  while  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho* 
lomew*s  remains  unquestioned,  various 
efforts  have,  of  late  years,  been  made,  to 
give  new  colours  to  old  events ;  and,  by  the 
suppression  of  some  circumstances,  and 
the  alteration  of  others,  to  represent  it  as 
any  thing  else  but  what  it  appears  in  our 
older  historians.  In  this  spirit,  a  history 
of  England  has  been  written,  "  for  Catholic 
youth  ;*'  that,  but  for  the  names  of  persons 
occurring  in  it,  might  as  well  pass  for  an 
history  of  Utopia  or  Atalantis.  As  an 
apology,  says  Russel,  for  this  atrocious 
perfidy  and  inhuman  butchery,  Charies 
pretended  that  a  conspiracy  of  the  Hu- 
gonots to  seize  his  person  had  been  sud- 
denly detected;  and  that  he  had  been 
necessitated,  for  his  own  safety,  to  proceed 
to  extremities  against  them.  It  is  a  suffi. 
cient  answer  to  this,  that,  even  admitting 
the  [accusation  to  be  true,  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  in  reference  to  conspiratois,  is 
not  consistent  with  justice,  law^  or  the 
dignity  of  authority. 

But  the  pope,  in  whose  cause  the  act 
had  been  perpetrated,  was  above  using  any 
such  equivocating  apology ;  and  the  method 
adopted  at  Rome,  to  mark  his  approbation 
of  the  measure,  must  ever  stand  as  evidence 
of  the  participation,  or  more  than  partici- 
pation, of  the  pope,  and  Roman  church,  in 
the  guilt  of  this  blood.  Three  pictures  were 
painted,  and  hung  up  in  the  hall  where  the 
pope  gives  audience  to  ambassadors.  In 
the  first  of  these,  Coligny  was  represented 
as  he  was  carried  to  his  house,  after  he  had 
been  wounded  by  the  assassin  Moreril; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  were  these 
words,  "  Caspar  Colignius,  amirallius, 
accepto  vulnere  domum  refertur.  Greg.  xiii. 
Pontif.  Max.  1572:*'  (Caspar  Coligny, 
the  admiral,  is  carried  to  his  house  wounded, 
in  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  13th,  1572.) 
The  second  exhibited  him  murdered  in  the 
same  house,  together  with  his  son-in-law, 
Teligny,  and  others,  with  these  words, 
"  Caedes  Colignii  et  sociorum  ejus :" 
(The  slaughter  of  Coligny  and  his  com- 
panions.) In  the  third  picture,  the  news  of 
the  execution  is  brought  to  the  king,  who 
seems  pleased  with  it:  the  inscription, 
"Rex  Colignii  necem  probat:"  (The  king 
approves  of  the  murder  of  Coligny.) 

The   cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  was  at 

Rome,  gave  a  thousand  crowns  to  the  mes- 

sft\A%<&t  who  brought  the  news  of  the  mas- 

^^ei^ ',  ^w^)  ^&  \l  ^^  Y^"^*^  name  to  the 
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pictures  were  not  enough  to  identify  liim 
with  the  action,  he  caused  medals  to  be 
struck,  an  impression  of  one  of  which  now 
lies  before  the  writer.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  an  English  half-crown ;  on  the  obverse, 
a  bust  of  the  pope,  with  the  inscription, 
"  Gregorius  XIII.  Pont.  Max.  An.  I. ;"  on 
the  reverse,  an  angel,  crowned  with  a 
glory,  in  the  left  hand  a  cross  lifted  up,  in 
the  rigiit  a  sword,  with  which  he  thrusts,  as 
he  advances :  before  him,  numerous  persons, 
some  fleeing,  some  slain:  the  inscription 
is,"Ugonottorum  Strages,  1572 :"  (Slaughter 
of  the  Hugonots.) 

However,  having  mentioned  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  connexion  with 
tlie  slaughter  on  St.  Bartliolomew's  day,  it 
is  proper  that  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  pope,  wlio  probably  insti- 
gated, but  certainly  applauded,  the  latter 
event ;  and  him  who  ruled  the  popedom  in 
the  time  of  Lewis.  He  wrote,  indeed,  a 
letter  to  the  French  king,  to  compliment 
him  on  the  revocation;  but  he  openly  con- 
demned the  method  of  gaining  the  heart  by 
holding  a  poniard  to  the  throat.  The 
reproach  that  must  ever  accompany  the 
atrocities  which  were  perpetrated  on  that 
occasion,  atrocities  too  infamous  for  utter- 
ance, falls  chiefly  on  the  monastic  orders ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that,  when  some  Jesuits 
were  afterwards  reproved  by  some  of  their 
own  church,  for  suflering  such  actions  in 
those  whom  they  alone  could  have  re- 
strained,  they  made  sport  of  it.  C. 

DEATH  OF  A  DRUNKARD. 

The  following  account  of  the  awful  death 
of  a  drunkard,  is  extracted  from  tlie  corre- 
spondence of  an  American  paper. 

^'  He  had  once  been  a  sober  and  a 
happy  man.  His  business  prospered,  his 
prospects  were  flattering,  his  iamily — as 
lovely  a  family  as  ever  existed  this  side  of 
heaven — were  all  that  he  could  wish.  The 
sun  never  shone  on  more  love,  peace,  and 
happiness,  than  were  found  around  this  flre- 
side.  But  in  an  evil  hour  he  tasted  the 
poisonous  cup,  and  all  was  lost.  He  be- 
came a  drunkard.  Oh  that  last  hour !— the 
last  hour  of  the  destroyer  of  himself,  the 
hopes  of  his  friends,  and  the  prospects  of 
his  family, — of  him  who  had  deliberately 
brought  a  blighting  curse  upon  all  that  was 
beautiful  around  him — it  was  awful ! 

"  As  he  lay  upon  his  bed  groaning  under 
the  burden  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  his 
family — they  were  still  lovely,  although  re- 
duced to  beggary  by  his  infernal  appetite-^ 
gathered  weeping  around  his  bed,  I  came 
into  the  room.    **  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  do 


you  believe  there  is  a  hell  ? — a  hell  ?''  lay- 
ing a  strong  emphasis  upon  the  last  word 
as  he  repeated  it. — "  I  certainly  do,"  I  re- 
plied.    "  I  know  there  is,"  rejoined  he, 
"  I  know  there  is,  for  I  feel  it  here  ; — laying 
his  hand  upon  his  breast — I  feel  it  here ; 
the  worm  that  can  never  die,  the  tire  that 
can  never  be  quenched,  eternal  punishment, 
endless  torments — I  feel  them,  they  have 
begun  to  be  my  portion  even  in  this  world.'* 
I  suggested  to  him  that  the  mercy  of  God 
was  infinite,  and  would  be  extended  even 
to  the  vilest  sinner,  upon  repentance. — 
"  Repentance,"    said    he,    catching     my 
words,  **  repentance  I  I  cannot  repent ;  the 
time  of  repentance  is  gone  for  ever!    I 
can  reflect  on  my  treatment  to  my  wife,  on 
my  dreadful,  abuse  of  my  children,  on  my 
loss  of  respect,  honour,  and  every  noble  feel- 
ing, and  still  not  be  moved— not  be  peni- 
tent.    The  day  of  repentance  is  past — there 
is  no  hope ;  I  am  lost — I  am  lost !"    Hor- 
ror-struck with  his  expressions  of  despair, 
and  with  the  agony  aepicted  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  wife,  and  the  bursts  of  grief 
from  his  children,  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 
He  lay  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  again 
burst  forth  into  the  most  blasphemous  ex- 
pressions of  horror  and  despair ;  and  these 
were  followed  by  a  cry,  as  if  comftig  up 
from  the  world  of  wo,  for  rum :  *  Give  me 
some  rum  I  give  me  some  rum  V    Fearing 
that  in  his   paroxysm  of  rage   he   might 
spring  from  his  bed,  and  do  injury  to  those 
around,  as  he  had   on   similar  occasions 
exhibited   more   than   human   strength,   I 
ordered   it  to  be  [given   him.      His   wife 
brought  it  to  his  bedside.     Raising  himself 
upon  his  pillow,  and  seizing  the  tumbler, 
with  a  convulsive  grasp,  in  both  his  hands, 
he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  carry  it 
to  his  mouth.      Enraged  at  his   repeated 
failures,  occasioned  by  the  high  excitement 
of  his  nervous  system,  he  uttered  a  dreadful 
oath,  and  called  upon  his  wife  for  assist- 
ance.    She  turned  from  soothing  the  dis- 
tress of  their  youngest   child,  a  beautiful 
little  girl  of  some  four  or  five  years  old, 
whose  excessive   grief  had  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  the  mother  even  from  the  dying 
husband — to  afford  him  her  aid ;  but,  ere 
she  could   reach  the  bed,  with  a  fiendish 
laugh,  and  a  more  than  hellish  spite,  he 
dashed  from  him  the  tumbler,  and,  mut- 
tering Damnation  !  damnation  /  fell  back, 
and  expired." 


A  FACTORY  CHILD  S  TALE. 

**  I  work  at  Bradley  Mills.  A  few  days 
since  f' had  three  *  wratched  cardini5s,' 
about    Iwo    "\\\v:Vves   \ow^.     'W^   ^xiJ^^ 
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Joseph  Riley,  saw  them,  shewed  them  to 
me,  and  asked  me  if  Uiis  was  good  work. 
I  said,  "  No."  He  then,  in  the  billy  gait, 
took  a  thick  round  leathern  thong,  and 
wailed  me  over  the  head  and  face,  for,  I 
think,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  for  all  my 
cheek  and  lips  were  bleeding,  he  wailed 
me  on,  then  sent  me  to  my  work  again, 
and  I  worked  till  a  quarter  past  seven. 
I  went  to  the  mill  at  half-past  five  in  the 
BAoming :  he  wailed  me  a  bit  past  one  in 
the  afternoon.  I  worked  in  my  blood — as 
I  workedf  the  blood  dropped  all  in  the 
piecening  gait.  My  right  cheek  was  torn 
open,  swelled  very  much,  and  was  blacks 
My  lips  were  very  much  torn  ;  and  each 
of  them  were  as  thick  as  three  lips.  He 
lashed  me  very  hard  over  my  |>ack»  too,  in 
all  directions ;  but  the  skin  was  not  torn, 
because  I  had  my  clothes  on.  He  has 
many  a  time  strapped  me  before  till  I  have 
been  black ;  he  lias  often  smick  me  over 
the  head,  with  the  billy  roller,  and  raised 

freat  lumps  with  it.  At  one  time,  when  I 
ad  thrice  Mittle  flyings,'  which  I  could 
not  help,  he  took  me  out  of  the  billy  gait^ 
lifted  roe  into  the  window,  tied  a  rope 
round  my  body,  and  hung  me  up  to  a  long 
pole  that  was  sticking  out  of  the  wall,  and 
there  ^e  left  me  hanging  about  five  feet 
from  the  floor.  I  cried  very  much^  and  so 
in  about  ten  minutes  he  took  me  down/' 
The  above  true  account  was  last  week 
taken,  verbatim,  from  the  lips  of  a  poor 
child,  aged  fen  years,  by  Mr.  R.  Oastler, 
and  has  by  him  been  communicated  to  the 
Leeds  Intelligencer.  If  this  be  not  infant 
SLAVERY,  what  is  t — June  4,  1832. 


the  Zealand  groups  into  the  Greenland  uat ; 
and  many  who  know  both  that  and  the 
Atlantic^  would  consider  the  latter  as  a 
steam-vessel  canal  trip,  when  compared  with 
the  former.  In  those  seas  i  have  seen  Hih 

*  Take  up  the  ruffian  bOhms  \rf  tile  top, 
Curling  tbeir  moDstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaTning  clamours  on  the  slippery  rodu :' 

while  the  monsters  of  the  deep  sported  m 
the  sur^pes,  and  played  around  our  weather- 
beaten  faark»  A  man  who  was  once 
drowned,  once  cast  away,  and  often  in 
dangers  by  sea  and  land,  is  seldom  found 
to  be  coward,  dreading  a  bucket  of  water, 
or  fearing  a  capful  of  wind.  Should  God,, 
with  any  rational  evidence,  open  the  way, 
and  say,  even  in  the  gentlest  whisper, 
^  Adam,  go  T I  think  I  would  say, '  I  come. 
Lord.    Te  duce,  ibo.* 

"  Please  to  give  my  love  to  Mr5»  £.  and 
your  colleague,  and  assure  your  connexion 
of  my  heartiest  well-wishes. 

'^  I  am,  reverend  and  dear  sir. 

Yours  affectionately, 
^'Adam  Clarke." 


u 


WILL    DR.    ADAM     CLARKE    EVER    SEE 
AMERICA  ? 

Tbe  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  to  the  senior  publbher  of  N.  Y. 
Chr.  Advo.  will  be  read  with  peculiar  inte. 
zest. 

Het/don  Hall,  Pinner,  Middlesex, 

October  Qth,  1831. 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir :  —  You    inquire 

about  my  going  over  to  America,  and  ask, 

*  Is  it  yet  too  late  V   That  depends  on  the 

quantum  of  life  that  God  may  nave  allotted 

me.     I  shall  have  the  will;   and  though 

bearing  the  load  of   more  than  seventy 

years,  yet  I  would  not  shrink  from  the  taslL 

I  have  made,  twice,  a  more  difficult  voyage. 

I  have,  for  the  sake  of  my  Lord  and 

Master,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  souls  he 

has  bought,  gone  into  the  dangerous  North 

seas,  not  in  the  very  best  time;  and  during  my 

Jast  voyage,  I  circumnavigated  the  wVvo\e  o( 


THE  LITTLE  GfRL,  AND  HER  PROFANE 
FATHER. 

Tbe  late  Mr.  Solomon  Carpenter,  while 
holding  a  religious  meeting  in  a  private 
house  in  Sussex  coun^.  New  Jersey,  the 
owner  of  which  was  much  addicted  to  pro* 
fane  swearing  and  other  vices,  in  the  course 
of  his  exhortation  expressed  himself  as  fol- 
lows :  '^  I  have  often  thought,  when  reading 
the  account  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
that  the  rich  man  must  have  been  a  great 
swearer,  and  that  his  tioogue,  that  uonily 
member  which  he  had  used  in  ottering 
profene  language,  was  on  this  account 
particularly  punished,  for  we  read  that  be 
cried  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongiK^ 
it  being  tormented  in  the  flame."  Upon 
this,  a  little  daughter  belonging  to  the 
family,  placed  herself  behind  &e  door,  and 
began  to  weep  bitterly.  Her  father,  hear- 
ing the  noise,  went  to  his  child,  to  know 
the  cause,  and  to  quiet  her.  **  My  daugh- 
ter,'^ said  he,  *^  why  do  yoa  weep  so,  and 
disturb  the  meeting  ?  At  first  she  made  oo 
reply ;  but  being  pressed  for  an  answer,  at 
length  said,  ^  Father,  you  hear  what  Mr. 
Carpenter  says  about  the  rich  man.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  also  go  to  hell,  because  yoa 
swear  every  day.''  The  Mier  now  tried 
more  than  before  to  hush  the  child,  but  all 
in  vain.  At  last  he  told  her  if  she  wouki 
quit  crying,  he  would  not  swear  any  more. 
— "  Well,"  said  she,  "  if  you  will  promise 
Tk&N^t  \s^  ^"n^u  ^sgttKi)  thfiti  I  will  be  quiet.'' 
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oewed  the  promise,  and  the  child 
ill.    After  the  meeting,  she  seemed 

frantic  with  joy ;  she  came  to  her 
f  and  exaltingly  said,  '<Ah!  mother, 
f  something,  and  father  knows  some. 
'  "Well,  my  child,  what  is  it? 
teU  me."  "  Ah,"  said  the  Uttle  girl, 
low,  and  father  knows;"  and  then 
led  to  manifest  her  joy.  At  last  she 
jid  whispered  to  her  mother,  that  her 
had  promised  her  to  swear  no  more. 

fether  kept  his  promise;  he  was 
beard  to  utter  an  oath  after  that  even- 
The  un^pected  reproof  he  received 
lis  child,  deeply  impressed  his  mind, 
rought  him  sincerely  to  reflect  upon 
nsequences  of  profane  swearing,  and 
iny  other  follies  of  his  life.  Through 
^-operating  influence  of  the  Divine 
upon  his  heart,  he  soon  became  an 
e  penitent;  reformed  his  life,  con- 
.  himself  with  the  church,  is  now  a 

elder,  and  a  burning  and  shining 
3  the  Christian  community  with  which 
ionnected. — New  York  Observer, 


MY  NOTE  BOOK  :    NO.  lY. 

lOH  AND  PRE-EMINENT  EXCELLENCE 

CUB   OLDEN  WRITERS,    AND   ESPECI- 

.T  OUR  EARLY  DIVINES. 

a  ftnrget  any  writers,  do  not  forget  the  author* 
len  time.  There  were  giants  in  those  days, 
intellectual  beauty,  energy,  and  reach  of 
ftit,  which  they  discover,  excite  perfect 
dflunent*  ^e  stand  like  dwarfs  before  them." 

Anonjfmom. 

■  are  many  persons  who  uniformly 
,  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  com- 
icy,  that  all  old  things  are  incompara- 
e  best.  Old  principles  and  maxims 
I  their  estimation,  by  far  the  most  ex- 
t.  CNd  paintings  are  sketched  with 
r  boldness  and  freedom,  and  finished 
Dore  exquisite  beauty  than  any  modem 
etions.  Old  customs  and  manners 
8  peculiar  and  resistless  charms.  Old 
axe  expressive  of  more  characteristic 
Dg,  power,  and  originality.  Any  thing 
I  oid,  whether  it  be  material  or  intellec- 
strikes  them  as  being  possessed  of 
indescribable  and  transcendent  virtues. 

is  a  charm  in  the  word  antique^ 
nothing  modem,  however  interesting, 
"active,  or  strongly  recommended,  can 
\\f  dissolve,  'uie  aged  do  not  cling 
with  more  deep-rooted  tenacity,  than 
do  to  every  olden  excellency  and 
t  peculiarity. 
in  not  one  of  those  who  unhesitatingly 

^is  maxim — who  adhere  to  it  un. 
igly,  and  who  discover  that  it  exerts  its 


powerful  and  magic  influence  over  their 
habits,  plans,  and  mode  of  procedure ;  but 
I  cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging,  that 
my  attachment  to  many  things  which  existed 
in  olden  time,  is  at  once  glowing  and  in- 
creasing. And  this  remark  will  most  appro, 
priately  and  powerfully  apply  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  distinguished  writers,  parti- 
cularly on  theological  subjects,  who  then 
poured  their  fresh  and  beauteous  lustre  on 
the  world,  and  who  now  shine  most  cleariy 
and  resplendently  as  bright  stars  of  vigorous 
intellect  and  splendid  piety,  in  their  numer- 
ous and  inestimable  productions.  Hence  I 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  regret  most  deeply, 
that  there  is  so  trifling  a  share  of  attention 
discovered,  particularly  in  the  present  en- 
lightened and  intellectual  period,  to  the 
productions  of  men  whose  understandings 
were  so  capacious,  whose  judgment  was  so 
masculine,  whose  fancy  was  so  rich,  and 
sparkling,  and  luxuriant,  and  whose  devo- 
tion was  io  pure  and  elevated. 

The  multitude  of  light,  airy,  frivolous 
productions  that  now  issue  from  the  press ; 
the  variety  of  sportive,    beauteous,    and 
splendid  pieces  which  are  formed  by  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination,  that  are  con- 
stantly  given  to  the  world ;  the  disposition 
of  the  majority  of  readers  to  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  such  works  principally  or 
exclusively ;  the  want  of  sufficient  reflec- 
tion; the  unattractive  qualities   of  many 
volumes  of  the  olden  writers,  the  frequent 
circumlocutions,  the  boundless  digression^ 
the  raggedness  of  phrase,  the  numerous 
mixtures  and  extravagancies  of  metaphor; 
the   unqualified    manner    in    which  they 
uttered  their  opinions;  the  peculiarity  of 
spelling;  the  coarseness  and  often  indeli- 
cacy of  allusion ;  the  closeness  and  solem- 
nity of  their  appeals  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science; are  more  than  enough  to  deter 
hundreds  from  entering  on  their  perusal, 
much  less  dispassionate  and  rigid  investiga- 
tion ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  their  exten- 
sive acquaintance    with    scripture;    their 
richness  and  discursiveness  of  fancy ;  power 
of  expression ;  happiness  and  freshness  of 
allusion ;  beauty  of  metaphor ;   originality 
and  energy  of  thought ;  and  vein  of  pro- 
found and  lofty  piety — would,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  a  man  of  penetrat'mg  judgment . 
and  vigorous  mind,  not  only  compensate 
for  any  minor  defects,  but  fill  him  with  the 
liveliest  admiration,  and  impart  the  most 
refined  and  exquisite  delight. 

It  is  readily  conceded,  that  the  divines  of 
the  modem  school  discover  greater  refine- 
ment of  manner ;  greater  niceness  and  ac- 
curacy oC  di'Scxvm\TttXio\v\  ^gc^A^  ^S^sfiBa^ 
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beautiful ;  periods  are  more  finely  rounded  ; 
there  is  more  precision  in  the  choice  of 
terms  ;  greater  chasteness  of  expression,  and 
beauty  of  illustration,  are  perceivable; 
luxuriances  are  more  rigidly  pruned ;  and 
considerably  more  marked  attention  is  dis- 
covered, with  regard  to  heightening  and  in- 
creasing embellishments.  But  it  has  often 
been  observed,  that  when  very  minute  atten- 
tion is  manifested  to  the  choice  of  terms, 
the  disposition  of  words,  the  structure  and 
harmony  of  sentences,  and  the  rhythm  and 
melody  of  periods — thought  is  forgotten,  or 
cannot  be  supplied. 

In  perusing,  for  instance,  the  great  writers 
who  shone  like  so  many  suns  of  intellectual 
beauty  and  splendour  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
who  can  help  admiring  most  enthusiasti- 
cally— with  all  their  ruggedness,  uncouth- 
ness,    inaccurateness,    want    of    fastidious  ■ 
delicacy  or  niceness,  circumlocutions,  and 
frequent  barbarisms  of  language — that  mag- 
nificence and  richness  of  fancy,  that  lofti- 
ness of  mind,  that  energy   of  conception, 
and  power  of  expression,  which  nearly  all 
their  productions  discover  ?    O  what  an  ill 
compensation  for  their  glowing  and  gigantic 
writings  is  made  by  the  neat  language,  the 
elegant  periods,  the  harmonious  composi- 
tion,  and  the  polished  taste,  of  the  modem 
school  I    There  is  now  much  more  surface, 
but  little  depth  ;  a  large  collection,  but  few 
valuables  and  rarities.     Where  is  the  vein 
of  towering  intellect  ?  Where  is  the  mine  of 
golden  ore  ?  Where  is  the  substratum  of 
vigorous  thought,  which  characterized  the 
writings  of  our  olden  worthies  ?  and,  there- 
fore, 1  cannot  help  wishing  that  a  little  less 
attention  were  paid  to  grace,  and  more  to 
strength ;  that  less  regard  were  discovered 
to  taste  and  beauty,  and  more  to  real  power 
and  comprehension  of  mind. 

How  desirable  and  advantageous  it  would 
be,  if  the  present  generation  would  discover 
more  marked  and  devoted  attention  to  the 
pious,  gifted,  and  erudite  divines  of  past 
days  !  Were  this  habit  formed,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  attachment  and  veneration  awakened, 
the   highest,    indeed,    inestimable,    benefit 
would  be  reaped.     A  most  clear  and  en- 
larged view  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  would 
be  fiimished  ;  a  deep  and  an  extensive  in- 
.  ftight  into   the  principles,  the  feelings,  the 
errors,  and   depravea   propensities  of  the 
human  heart  would  be  gained ;  there  would 
be  a  much  bolder  and  more  comprehensive 
judgment  formed  of  many  doctrines  of  the 
word  of  God,  which  constitute  its  promi- 
nent characteristic,  and  its  peculiar  charm. 
There  would  be  the  greatest  delight  awaken- 
ed,  from  the  perception  of  wbat  w^  cVeat 
•«d  capacious  in  the  understaading ;  m;m\>f 


and  feariess  in  character ;  lofty  and  power- 
fid  in  mind  ;  rich  and  beauteous  in  illustra- 
tion ;  pure  and  sublime  in  devotion. 

What  are  all  the  digressions ;  the  circum- 
locutions ;  the  quaintnesses ;  the  roughuess, 
coarseness,  and  firequent  vulgarity  of  the 
old  divines — when  one  thinks  of  the  incal- 
culable  benefit  to  be  enjoyed  from  perusiug 
and  investigating  the  writings  of  Howe  ?  so 
profound,  so  sublime,  indeed  heavenly  for 
their  devotion,  and  so  lofty  as  it  regards 
**  the  scale  of  mind"  which   they  discover; 
or  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  so  gorgeous  for  theii 
splendour,  so  copious,  beautiful,  and  magni- 
ficent for  their  illustrations,  and  so  exhaust- 
less  for  the  intellectual  treasures  they  pour 
forth ;  or  of  Barrow,  so  precise,  so  clear, 
so  nervous,  so  mathematical  for  arrange- 
ment, distribution,  and  discrimination;  or 
of  Chamock,   which   discover  the  utmost 
depth,  the  loftiest  grandeur,  and  the  most 
striking  originality  of  conception;  or  of 
Bates,  all  is   music,  so  soft  and  melodi- 
ous ;  where  the  beauty  is  so  chaste ;  where 
the  light  is  so  mild  and  silvery ;  where  the 
eloquence  is  so  rich  and  persuasive ;  or  of 
Baxter,  who  is  rough  and  coarse,  but  ener- 
getic, vehement,  and  glowing,  in  tlie  very 
highest  degree ;  or  of  Flavel,  whose  devo- 
tion and  ingenuity  at  once  interest,  excite^ 
and   improve  ?    The   works  of  these  men 
praise  them  in  the  gates  of  every  city,  and 
will  ever  reflect  on  their   memories  the 
richest  and  the  most  attractive  lustre. 

If  young  ministers,  especially,  would  pay 
profound  and  unceasing  attention  to  these 
deep,  and  sagacious,  and  most  devotional 
writers,  it  is  almost  incalculable  what  advan. 
tages  would  accrue.   If  the  time  devoted  by 
many  to  the  perusal  of  teeming  periodicals; 
a  great  number  of  which  are  volatile  and 
unsubstantial,  discovering   little  vigour  or 
solidity  of  thought,  and  only  viewing  a  sub- 
ject superficially  and  partially ;   were  em- 
ployed in  diligently  and  habitually  studying 
the  massive  theological  productions  of  the 
conformist  and  non-conformist  divines,  the 
change  produced  in  the  habits  would  be 
inestimably    beneficial.      They  would  be 
better  qualified   to  explain   and  elucidate 
difficult  and  mysterious  subjects;  to  con- 
tend   against    the  deist  and  sceptic;  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  all  its  beauteous  sim- 
plicity, and  overflowing  fulness,  and  evan- 
gelical richness. 

"  Whatever  you  do,**  said  one  to  a  young 
minister,  '^  do  not  forget  the  giants  of  olden 
time.  Go,  and  examine  their  prominent 
and  striking  features ;  attentively  mark  tbeif 
powerful  and  almost  super-human  energy. 
Get  ^out  library  well  stored  with  the  pro- 
d\xcXiQiV!t&  Q^  TCkSsvj  \«»:vi^^  estimable,  and 
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ic  writers  of  the  present  day,  but  do 
1  in  KmemberiDg  those  who  shone 
idently  and  diffusively,  by  their  nu- 
\y  exquisite,  and  pious  writings,  as  the 
lights  of  the  world/ '' 
{  all  well  enough  to  pay  attention  to 
sition ;  to  clear,  elegant,  flowing,  and 
tic  language ;  but  let  the  trite  maxim 
be  unheeded,  that  language  is  only 
iicle  of  thought.  I  do  not  inquire  so 
what  the  vehicle  is  worth,  but  what 
s,  who  is  in  it  ?  If  a  Newton  or  a 
•n   were  in  a  common  cart,  which 

be  the  most  valuable  ?  We  should 
the  vehicle  ;   the  mighty  men  of  lite- 

and  intellect,  would  occupy  all  our 

£Um,  July,  12M,  1832.        T.  W, 


ONDERFUL  AGENTS  IN  NATURE  BY 
CH  THE  WORLD  IS  SUPPLIED  WITH 
TER. 

.  improvements  and  discoveries  in 
iy  made  within  about  the  last  fifty 
proved  the  contrary,  water  was  held 

not  a  compound  body,  but  a  sim- 
mentary  substance, — one,  indeed,  of 
laments,  of  which  the  whole  universe 
ipposed  to  be  constituted  ;  the  other 
teing,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
)phers  preceding  the  era  above  men- 
t  earth,  air,  and  fire.  It  is,  however, 
Uisfactorily  determined,  that  neither 
;  four  is  a  simple  element,  the  three 
iing  compound  bodies,  and  fire  being 
m  effect  resulting  from  intensity  of 

in  certain  mattery  and  only  to  be 
2ed  under  certain  restrictions, 
what  mode  of  decision,  then,  it  may 
ed,  does  that  philosophy  of  only  fifty 
standing,  rest  its  claim  to  credit,  be- 
liat  which  it  professes  to  have  proved 
frailty,  and  would  fain  wholly  super- 
— We  answer,  on  experiment, — that, 
brth,  no  philosopher  has  a  right  to 
;  disciples,  unless  his  principles  are  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
VfeJ'act  for  their  basis;  except  indeed 
udogies  are  directly  deducible^om 
mentSf  or  established  facts, 
nng,  by  way  of  precaution  against  the 
38  of  imagination,  adverted  to  a  long- 
aainant  error,  some  allusion  may  now 
de  to  those  essences  which,  in  a  state 
ibination,  constitute  water ;  and  these 
o  ethereal  substances,  termed  in  mo- 
science,  gas.  £ach  of  these  gases 
derived  from  a  distinct  element,  each 
ien  consequently  characterized  hy  the 
Ic  term  attached  to  its  natural  base, 


or  that  atker  from  which  it  is  generated — 
that  of  the  one  being  called  oxygen,  and  of 
the  other  hydrogen, — the  former  signifying 
the  native  principle  of  all  acids ;  and  the 
latter,  that  native  substance  whence  water  is 
derived. 

With  regard  to.  the  nature  of  the  gas 
derived  from  oxygen,  some  of  its  properties 
are  peculiar  to  itself,  and  very  wonderful. 
One  of  its  peculiar  properties  is,  its  vitaliz- 
ing influence,  being,  as  it  is,  the  actual 
principle  of  animal  life.  Without  its  sti- 
mulating action  on  the  system,  every  animal 
function  would  become  torpid;  in  short, 
we  could  not  breathe  an  instant,  without 
the  faculty  of  respiration  being  excited  by 
the  agency  of  this  wonderful  stimulant. 
Hence,  by  the  decree  that  called  forth 
nature  itself  into  being,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  miraculously  foreordained  all  the  pro. 
visions  necessary  for  its  subsistence,  it  was 
ordered,  that  this  vital  essence  should  be 
diffused  throughout  the  air  that  was  to 
administer  life,  by  means  of  breath,  in  just 
such  measure  and  such  weight  as  was 
exactly  suitable  to  life  and  health. 

Were  there  a  greater  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen ether  in  our  atmosphere  than  it  uni* 
formly  contains,  it  would,  by  its  stimulating 
quality,  cause  a  fatal  degree  of  irritability 
in  the  human  frame  ?  It  would,  in  excess, 
have  a  similar  effect  on  animal  nerves,  to 
that  of  an  ardent  intoxicating  spirit ;  and^ 
not  only  would  it  act  on  the  brain  so  as  to 
destroy  all  mental  capacities,  but,  by  its 
over  -  stimulating  effect  on  the  corporeal 
system,  it  would  speedily,  also,  cause  its 
destruction.  On  the  contrary,  had  the  pro- 
portion been  less  than  the  air  contains,  the 
difficulty  of  respiration  would  have  been  so 
great,  that  it  could  not  have  been  long  kept 
up,  and  suffocation  would  be  the  conse- 
quence.—  How  conspicuously,  then,  has 
Divine  Wisdom  herein  manbPested  itself, 
that  the  exact  measure  and  weight  of  this 
essence  of  life  should  have,  first  of  all,  been 
compounded  in  the  common  air  with  such 
marvellous  precision,  and  that  no  local 
peculiarity  ot  climate  should  alter  the  pro- 
portion ordained — that  no  fluctuations  of 
seasons  should  add  to,  or  diminish  the 
quantity  suitable  to  supply  the  organs  of 
respiration  with  their  vital  stimulant ! 

Another  peculiar  and  marvellous  property 
of  this  gas  is,  that  no  substance,  how  inflam- 
mable soever  it  be,  can  be  made  to  bum 
without  its  presence  :  and  consequently  it  is 
the  means  of  our  being  able  to  produce 
that  efifect  which  we  call  fire.  It  was  be- 
fore stated,  that  fire  is  not  a  self-existent 
element,  but  dependent  ou  ci^i^^tw  Tfisz^Xfis^ 
lateut  in  vano\3&  ^\]^QS^an!U^)  l^x'^^x^a^aai^ 
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tion ;    which    latent  elements  cannot    be  inflammable  air,      Pennni  employed  in 

excited  to  sufficient  intensity  of  action,  to  subterraneous   occupations,    are   too  ^ell 

yield  fire,  unless  assisted  by  the  influence  of  acquainted  with  its  terrific  character,  from 

oxygen  gas.  the  explosions  which,  in  coal  and  othei 

Again,  this  rery  peculiar  principle  of  deep  mines,  are  occasionally  causing  SQch 

animated  nature,  ana  of  fire,  would  not  destructive  consequences  as  we  hear  of; 

have  been  mentioned  here,  had  it  not,  also,  and  miners  have  given  it  the  very  expiessive 

been  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  name  oi  fire-damp.    Most  people  are  now^ 

Creator  in  the    production   of  water,   of  also,  acquainted  with  it,  firom  the  attention 

which  it  is  a  main  constituent,  as  before  it  has  attracted  of  late  years  by  being  eo. 

noticed  ;  and  to  its  instrumentality  in  this  ployed   as  a  ^substitute  for   oil-lamps  in 

respect,  as  we  shall  have  further  to  allude,  lighting  streets,  shops,  taverns,  &c.— It  is, 

all  conducive  to  our  object,  as  far  as  we  also,  pretty  generally  known  to  be  that 

have  already  gone,  having  been  signified,  same  gas  employed  for   filling  balloozB^ 

we  desire  merely  to  recapitulate,  that  we  being,  as  it  is,  one  of  tlie  lightest  substances 

are  indebted  to  this  invisible  substance,  first  in  nature ;  thirteen  gallons  of  which,  wbeo 

of  all,  for  the  power  to  breathe,  and,  in  the  pure,  not  being  heavier  than  one  gsdloD  of 

next  place,  for  its  being  the  means  of  con-  common  air.    Hence,  when  collected  and 

tributing  two,  in  themselves,  of  the  most  conveyed  in  a  large  quantity  into  the  body 

hostile  parts  of  nature,  yet  both  indispen-  of  a  balloon,  it  has  the  quality  of  presung 

sable  auxiliaries  to  life,  namely,  fire  and  upwards  equal  to  ^thirteen  times  the  resist- 

water !  ance  of  the  atmosphere,  through  which  it  is 

Besides  these,  its  peculiar  properties,  this  consequently  capable  of  ascending,  and  of 

gas  has  qualities,  also,  common  to  every  carrying  very  great  weights  to  a  wonderfbl 

other  ethereal  fluid,  such,  for  instance,  as  altitude. 

the  power  of  expansion  and  compression.  Although  we  see  it  burning  with  sock 

It  enters,  moreover,  with  them,  into  the  brilliancy,  as  it  issues  firom  the  lamp-pipe, 

composition  of  most  substances  in  nature ;  and  although  it  might  justly  receive  its  cha- 

and,  though  in  itself  so  volatile  and  subtle  racteristic  title,  inflammable  «m*,  yet  actu- 

an  essence,  it  contributes,  as  a  noedium  of  ally,  within  itself ^  it  has  not  the  quality  of 

condensation  and  cement,  to  give  magni-  burning,  being  indebted  to  the  oxygen  gag 

tude  and  solidity,  to,  perhaps,  every  thing  existing  in  the  atmospheric  air,  for  the 

we  behold  in  the  visible  creation — whether  power  to  become  what  we  call  fire.   In. 

animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral !  deed,  so  fiir  ifrom  being  able  to  ignite  ia 

This  veiy  powerful  ethereal  spirit,  tliough  itself,  if  a  lighted  candle  be  introdoced  into 

contained  in  all  substances,  was  wholly  uuo  a  body  of  this  gas  in  a  confined  vese^ 

known  to  have  existence  until  1774,  when  instead  of  causing  the  explosion  <tf  the  ga^ 

the  experiments  of  the  philosophical  Dr.  as  might  be  supposed,  tbe  candle  is  io- 

Priestley,  of  Birmingham,  detected  it ;  and  stantly  extinguished ;    yet,  in  a  confined 

who,  from  discovering    also   its    peculiar  apartment,  where  an  accumulation  of  hy- 

tjuality  of  supplying  the  principle  of  ani.  drogen  gas  had  taken  place,  by  a  candle 

mal  life,  gave  it  the  name  of  vital  air,  being  introduced  into  the  room,  tbe  expk)- 

Every  philosophical  treatise  on  the  consti-  sion  would  be  terrific, 

tution  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  or  the  The  human  body,  as  well  as  all  other 

•composition  of  water,  written  previously  to  animal  bodies,  contains  a  great  portioD  of 

the  discovery  of  this  principal  element  of  hydrogen  in  its  composition  :  and  all  vege- 

both  air  and  water,  must  therefore  neces-  tables,  likewise,  are  indebted  to  thb  de- 

sarily  be  defective.    To  have  given,  as  we  mentary    substance    fbr    a    conaidenble 

went  on,  an  account  of  the  analytical  expe-  quantity    of    their    component    material, 

liments  by  which  the  facts  brought  forwaid  Indeed,  we   may  also    look  upon  it  as 

in  this  description,  of   oxygen    gas  were  being,  in  union  with  oxygen,  tbe  giwt 

authenticated,  would    have    rendered    an  cementing  principle  of  the  most  solid  and 

article  of  this  kind  tedious,  without  ade-  dense  bodies  in  nature.     That  it  exists 

quate  benefit ;  experiments,  for  the  most  copiously  in  metallic  substances,  may  be 

part,   requiring  to  be  seen,  to  be  under-  inferred  from  its  being  derived  very  ito- 

stood.  dantly  and  purely  by  the  decompositioo  of 

Concerning  the  other  gas  before-named,  iron  by  sulphuric  acid  :   it  is  goierated 

derived  from  the  essential  and  very  subtle  profusely,  also,  by  the  action  of  solar  heat 

substance  called  hydrogen,  because  it  has  on  peat-lands,  and  boggy  tracts  of  oountiy. 

the  peculiar  property  of  communicating  to  Although    constantly    escaping    from  the 

water  its  quality  of  fluidity,  it  has  lou^  earth   in    every   direction,    yet   it  never 

heea  knowa  as  that  invisible  mattex  Xennedi  lo^ffij^^  m^  ^^  ^\sGd&«^Aa«Ki  air :  it  will 
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into  composition  with  either  oxygen 
'  nitrogen  gas,  separately :  but  when 
ecome  commingl^,  as  in  the  atmo* 
f  they  refuse  to  admit  a  particle,  of 
;eQ  to  incorporate  with  them.  Hence, 
\tey  from  its  extraordinaiy  volatility, 
ppoKd  to  ascend,  as  it  escapes  from 
1h,  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
it  subsides  in  elevated  tracts  of  rare- 
ler,  equal  in  levity  to  itself,  accumu- 

probably,  for  some  dispensation  in 
stiny  of  the  world. 

ring  thus  given  an  account  of  the 
te  properties,  and  characteristic  pecu- 
s,  of  each  of  the  two  elementary 
ients  which  constitute  water,  we  now 
d  to  explain  the  means  employed  by 
in  order  to  effect  the  very  interesting 
s    of   compounding    her    prepared 

of  primitive  matter. — These  said 
being  each  conceived  to  be  solid 
es  of  matter  in  the  highest  possible 
f  refinement,  are  not  to  be  supposed 
re  any  power  or  tendency  to  flow 
if  of  themselves,  and  to  produce 
IT  substance  totally  different  in   its 

and  properties  to  either.  Matter 
>  power  to  act,  but  is  susceptible  of 
I    influences  by  which   it  is  acted 

and  this  property  is  universal  in  all 
>f  matter,  whether  it  be  elementary 
es,  or  compound  masses.  Tiius  has 
DTHOR  AND  Ruler  of  mature 
id  to  himself  the  power  of  establish- 
gencies    and    instrumentalities,    by 

of  which  the  whole  system  of  orga- 
>n  and  decomposition  is  being  carried 
3Ughout  the  material  universe, 
ing,  then,  that  oxygen  gas  could  have 
late  tendency  to  unitie  with  hydrogen 
yt  hydrogen  any  inclination  to  mingle 
xygen, — seeing,  also,  that  the  exact 
rtions  of  each  must  be,  on  all  occa- 
maintained,  in  order  to  produce  the 
ordained  by  divine  appointment,  to 
wonderful  agency  or  instrumentality 
i  to  ascribe  the  effect,  of  their  each 
muting  its  precise  quantity,  so  as,  out 
X  respectiye  d^r,  solid,  impenetrable 
yto  produce  the  phenomenon  of  water  ? 
1  it  be  by  the  action  and  agency  of 
-It  has  been  shown  that  fire  is  not  a 
Dce,  and  that  it  can  be  produced  only 

certain  restrictions ;  yet  it  is,  never- 
Sy  one  of  the  most  active  and  universal 
.  in  nature,  not  only  for  reducing  sub- 
s  into  their  elementary  particles,  but 
MT  converting  and  compounding  ma- 
elements  into  bodies :  and  actual 
jstion  is  the  means  of  interflux  of  the 
iiereal  essences,  oxygen  gas  and  hy- 
a  gas,  in  the  precise  relative  propor- 
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tions  that  convert  them  into  water, — it  is 
thus  that  every  drop  of  water  ever  produced ' 
in  the  w<Mrld  has  been  generated ! 

Staggering  as  this  ^t  may  seem,  it  is 
fully  proved  by  the  analysis  of  water, 
which,  come  from  whatever  part  of  the 
earth  it  may,  sea  or  river,  rain  or  spring, 
exhibits  the  same  invariable  proportion  of 
each  ga8;~that  is,  eighty-five  parts  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  fifteen  parts  of  hydrogen 
gas. 

In  consequence  of  the  difference  of  qua- 
lity which  dmost  every  water  possesses — 
from  the  saline  quality  of  the  sea,  con- 
trasted with  the  freshness  of  the  river ;  and 
the  hardness,  as  we  say,  of  some  [spring 
waters,  compared  with  the  softness  of 
rains, — at  a  nasty  view,  the  accuracy  of 
the  hxX  alleged  might  be  disputed  :  but 
these  seeming  contradictions  will  imme- 
diately disappear  after  a  little  consideration. 
The  quality  of  the  same  water,  we  know, 
can  be  changed,  by  throwing  a  little  salt 
into  one  vessel ;  and  into  another,  contain- 
ing a  portion  of  the  same  water,  a  little 
sugar,  soda,  &c. :  but  the  salt,  sugar,  or 
soda,  can  be  again  extracted  by  means  of 
distillation,  and  the  water  in  each  be 
restored  to  its  original  purity.  In  like 
manner,  water  containing  any  mineral  sub- 
stance, how  strongly  soever  it  may  be  im- 
pregnated, can,  by  evaporation,  be  so  com- 
pletely separated,  as  to  become  pure  water  i 
and  it  is  this  distilled  water  which,  reduced 
to  its  native  elements,  will  always  exhibit 
tliose  elements  in  the  relative  quantities 
which  have  been  stated. 
.  In  the  experiments  from  which  the  trutlis 
we  have  here  taught  are  deduced,  there  are 
some  results  that  are  very  interesting  and 
convincing.<— Suppose  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen gases  to  be  each  introduced  into  a 
close  glass  vessel  in  the  proportions  before 
stated,  through  some  part  of  which  vessel 
a  brass  wire  has  been  inserted,  and  made 
air-tight,  if  an  electrical  spark  be  conducted 
by  the  wire  to  the  gases,  combustion  will 
take  place,  and  they  will  be  deposited  in 
the  shape  of  water,  which  water  will  be 
precisely  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  the 
gases  before  they  were  burnt.  Again,  this 
same  water  may  be  resolved  by  analysis 
into  the  two  gases,  which  will  retain  each 
of  their  original  proportions,  without  any 
loss  of  weight :  and  these  experiments  may 
be  alternately  repeated  for  several  times, 
without  either  of  the  gases  being  re- 
duced by  the  action  of  combustion, — 
that  is  to  say,  neither  of  them  will  have 
been  burnt  away  in  the  least  degree  by  the 
performance  of  the  ex^rixxvewtisv^'cv^  Nxcfissk 
over  I  jja 

3  o  V^b .— N  Q\.»  v%-" 
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The  relation  of  these  particulars  leads  to 
the  mention  of  onfi  more  phenomenon,  by 
way  of  conclusion.    When  hydrogen  gas 
has  been  evolved  from  the  earth  in  very 
large  quantities,  it  sometimes  chances,  in  its 
progress  upwards,  to  meet  with  partial  ob. 
structions  from  very  dense  collections  of 
floating  exhalations  in  the  mid  air.    When 
thus  intercepted,  and  a  voluminous  body 
of  it  has  been  accumulated  under  a  mass 
of  such  heterogeneous  exhalations  as  salts, 
bitumen,  sulphur,  metals,  and  almost  every 
thing  else  to  which  a  name  can  be  given, 
while  thus  pent  under  the  impeding  mine- 
ral cloud,  electric  emotions  between  differ- 
ently charged  volumes  are   taking   place, 
and  sundry  influences  are  acting  upon  each 
in  different  directions:  thus  we  see  great 
agitation  among  the  condensing  elements ; 
some  clouds  being  drawn  one  way,  and 
some  in  an  opposite  direction,  until,   at 
length,  a  great  degree  of  violence  is  ex- 
cited ;   they   become  convulsed,  and   the 
electrical  fire  begins  to  fly  and  dart  about. 
What  then  are  we  to  expect  1    Has  there 
not   been  a  body  of  highly  combustible 
matter  composed  beneath,  and   entangled 
with  the  mass  of  exhalations  of  all  descrip- 
tions, within  the  oxygenated  atmosphere, 
and   are  we  not  to  expect  its  explosion 
amid  the  flashing  fires  ?  Confined  as  it  had 
been  among  all  mineral  commixtures,  must 
we    not    expect,   from   the    simultaneous 
conflagration,  all  the  floating  particles  of 
earths    and    metals  within    its    reach    to 
become  molten  and  vitrified?     Must  we 
not  look,  from  such  a  cause,  for  the  pre- 
cipitation of  meteoric  masses  to  the  earth : 
and  do  we  not  see,  also,  the  engendering, 
out  of  the  combustion  of  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  thus  met,  vast  quantities  of 
water,  and  the  pouring  down  of  it  in  tre- 
mendous showers,  amid  peals  of  thunder  ? 
Do  we  not  see,  indeed,  amid  all  this  dis- 
traction of  the  elements,  a  rational    and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  a 
thunder-storm,  and  of  all  its  accompanying 
meteoric  prodigies  ? 

Now,  as  improvement  ought  to  be  de- 
rived from  every  page  we  read,  let  us 
endeavour  to  find  out  to  what  intellectual 
account  we  can  turn  such  excursions  in 
science  as  the  one  we  have  just  taken. — 
Seneca,  merely  a  pagan  philosopher,  says, 
«*The  mind,  seeing  that  it  hath  really 
arrived  upwards  at  infinitude,  is  cheered 
and  enlarged  ;  and,  freed,  as  it  were,  firom 
fetters,  it  regains  its  native  sphere.  It 
scrutinizes  the  magnificent .  works  it  be- 
holds, and  ponders !  What  further  does  it 
seek  ?  It  perceives  that  these  lh\i\^  a.i^ 
m  to  its  own  derivation— Viere^  uv  VV\« 


end,  it  learns  what  for  a  long  time  it  had 
sought, — here  it  first  begins  to  discern  a 
God."* 

If  paganism  could  dictate  such  senti- 
ments as  these,  what  are  the  impressions 
which  Christianity  ought  to  impart,  upon  a 
survey  of  such  works  of  wonder  as  those 
we  have  just  been  contemplating  ?  Thou- 
sands of  half-fervent  and  doubting  sort  of 
Christians  may  never  before  have  supposed 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  production 
of  water  to  cause  surprise ;  and  on  reading 
the  facts  here  related,  may  exclaim,  who 
could  have  thought  it  ? — Such  questions  as 
these  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  eveiy 
capacity ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing up  the  mind  to  beUeve  on  reading  and 
examining  them  :  yet  they  cannot  be 
believed  without  being  examined,  and  the 
mind  on  examination  being  captivated  by 
truth. 

Yet  it  is  possible  that  those  who  are  ig- 
norant of  these  physical  truths,  may  have 
pretended  to  sitt  and  and  question  the 
truths  of  divine  revelation. — Thus,  by  the 
discovery  of  our  deficiency  in  knowledge 
concerning  what  is  going  on  before  our 
eyes,  it  is,  that  we  gain  an  ''  understand- 
ing, the  merchandise  of  which,*'  as  Solo- 
mon assures  us,  **  is  better  than  the  me^ 
chandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof 
than  of  fine  gold.'* — Having  found  out  how 
^r  the  wisdom  of  an  Eternal  and  Infinite 
Being  has  surpassed  all  human  comprehen- 
sion in  the  economy  of  *'  earthly  things," 
we  become  diciplined  to  such  a  proper 
diffidence,  as  to  yield  implicit  obedience 
to  the  evidences  with  which  we  have  been 
favoured,  concerning  ^'  heavenly  things/' 
— we  behold  his  Almightiness  in  the 
secondary  revelations  of  nature,  and  sur- 
render to  the  evangelical  testimonies  of  his 
gospel  —  we  contemplate  the  wonders  of 
creation  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  till, 
lost  in  transport,  we  exclaim  with  the  son 
of  Sirach,  '^  There  are  yet  hid  greater  things 
than  these,  for  we  have  seea  but  few  of  his 
works," 


THEORY  OP  ELECTRICITY,  OF  ELECTRO- 
GALVANISM,  AND  OF  ELECTRO -MAG- 
NETISM. 

MR.  EDITOR, 

Sir,— So  much  attention  has,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  bestowed  on  Electro- 
Galvanism  and  Electro -Magnetism,  that 
philosophers  have  almost  forgotten  many 
other  of  those  physical  subjects  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  our  forefathers.   But, 
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ite  of  tlie  popularity  of  these  novelties, 

lysterious  way  in  which  new  foots  have 

enshrined  by  old  theories,  have  ren- 

it  so  diffictdt  for  sober  inquirers  to 
r  them,  that  some  disentanglement  of 
theory  becomes  necessary  to  render 
3velties  intelligible, — I  have,  therefore, 
'ed  my  correspondence  with  you, 
on  this  subject,  submit  to  your 
rs  a  theory  of  the  whole,  which  I  have 
mbt,  if  adopted,  will  focilitate  much 
r  discovery. 

is  now  five-and-forty  years  since  I 
ed,  with  youthful  ardour,  a  science 
i  by  hereditary  superstitions  in  many 
n  mysteries.  I  burst  their  bonds,  and, 
rming  my  machine  to  the  natural  prin- 
of  spherical  action,  I  operated  with 
led  surfaces  of  conductors;  and,  in 

formed  an  arrangement  of  them, 
y  resembling,  in  outline,  Mr.  Chil- 
I  great  Voltaic  Battery,  literally  charg- 
i\U  and  plates  of  air.  The  results  were 
endent,  and  gratifying  as  a  spectacle ; 
ley  effected  far  more,  they  enabled  me 
ierstand  the  true  nature  of  electrical 


I. 


the  following  sketch,  brevity  renders 
s  of  explanation,  and  excursive  topics, 
cticable ;  but  electricians,  and  single- 
xi  searchers  after  truth,  will  supply 
IS  details  on  which  I  could  not  enter. 

I  am,  Sec.  &c. 

R.  Phillips. 


AT  electricity,  in  whatever  way  excited, 
isplay  of  the  actions  and  re-actions  of 
omic  elements  of  nature,  in  the  pro- 
m  of  many  sensible  phenomena,  which 
nts  are  traced  by  their  effects,  and 

been  agreed  to  be  called  by  the 
{  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  car- 
Ice. 

That  in  all  definite  compounds,  these 
nts  dispose  themselves  in  regular  ar- 
nents,  proportions,  and  conditions; 
!ent  and  fixed  in  solids ;  partly  fixed 
)artly  mobile  in  liquids;  and  mobile 
ieous  fluids  as  their  expansion  and 
y ;  while  disturbances  in  these  regular 
c  arrangements,  and  the  force  and 
QStances  of  restoration,  generate  the 
>ns  and  phenomena  which  we  call 
cal. 

That  central  motion,  or  weight,  is  a 
ire  of  the  number  of  atoms  within 

dimensions,  just  as  the  atoms  are 
or  partly  fixed,  as  in  solids  or  liquids ; 
is  no  measure  of  their  number  when 
toms,  as  in  liquids  and  gases,  have 
I  motions^  obligue  or  right-angle  to 


the  direction  of  the  motion  called  gravity. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  every  space 
is  essentially  full  of  fixed  or  mobile  atoms ; 
that  every  equal  space  has  equal  power 
within  it;  that  disturbance,  or  inequality, 
in  any  space,  is  reacted  upon  by  the  force 
of  all  adjoining  space;  and  that  all  space 
is  a  plenum  of  equal  power,  in  relatively 
fixed  atoms,  or  in  atoms  performing  regular 
motions  or  orbits. 

4.  That  solids  are  converted  into  liquids 
and  gases,  by  imparting  to  them  the  mo- 
tions or  momenta,  which  previously  existed 
in  some  other  liquids  or  gases,  which  on 
their  part  become  less  liquid,  or  less  gase- 
ous, or  even  solid,  in  their  turn ;  and  that 
this  transfer  of  motion  from  one  species  of 
body  to  another  is  what  is  called  heat; 
while  this  theory  of  heat,  as  matter  of  fact, 
applies  to  every  known  form  and  display  of 
heat,  and  to  all  the  changes  and  phenomena 
of  which  this  mode  of  atomic  action  is 
susceptible. 

5.  That  the  transfer  of  heat  is  a  general 
abstraction  of  the  momenta  of  the  various 
atoms  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  mass;  but  when 
it  happens  that  any  species  of  atoms  are 
fixed,  and  not  the  others  in  the  same  vo- 
lume, then  the  constitution  and  equilibrium 
of  the  volume  is  disturbed,  and  a  series  of 
phenomena  arise,  which  we  call  elfxtri- 
CAL.  Heat,  therefore,  generally  speaking, 
is  equal  acquisition,  or  transfer  of  motion, 
fi'om,  or  to,  a  volume  of  atoms;  and  electri- 
city is  the  partial  acquisition,  or  transfer  of 
motion,  in  regard  to  particular  atoms  of  the 
volume,  as  those  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  &c. 

6.  That  as  far  as  our  experiments  have 
extended,  funder  erroneous  theories  which 
have  mystined  and  embarrassed  all  inquiry,) 
it  appears  that  the  particular  disturbance 
which  creates  electrical  action  is  oxydation, 
or  accumulation  of  oxygen  atoms,  at  one  side 
of  a  previously  quiescent  volume.  It  is  thus 
in  the  oxydation  of  the  amalgam  on  our 
electrical  rubber,  and  of  the  zinc  in  a  galva- 
nic arrangement.  In  one,  the  rubber  and 
its  connected  bodies  are  de-oxydated,  or  oxy- 
gen accumulated  on  the  excited  side  by  its 
flow  to  the  parts;  and  in  the  other,  the  oxy- 
gen is  rapidly  fixed  on  the  zinc  surface, 
from  the  adjoining  acidulous  fluid. 

7.  That  in  speaking  of  electricity  as 
negative  and  positive,  it  is  the  description  of 
the  effects  of  one  action  on  two  or  more 
elements,  as  it  affects  electrics,  which  it 
penetrates  in  right  lines  or  radti  with  varied 
freedom ;  and  as  conductors  which  oppose 
its  penetration,  thereby  concentrating  it  on 
their  surfaces,  and  moving  it  laterally  on 
the  surface.  We  generate  eleclriciUj  ^ 
some  acc\im\)\^V.\otv  ol  Qx^^'£a% 
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ire  do  thiSy  it  b  in  proximity  with  some 
dectiic  which  propagaOes  the  distnrfaance 
through  its  maas,  uid  through  the  masses 
of  all  adjaoeot  electncs ;  as,  through  glassy 
air,  &c,  &c. 

8.  Hiat  we  rob  an  dectric  with  another 
dectiiCy  and  then  the  susceptibility  of  oxy- 
gen to  motion  occasions  oxygen  accomukfc- 
tion  on  the  surfiuse  of  the  electnc  body,  in 
which,  so  to  speak,  the  oxygen  has  more 
affinity  with  the  motion  than  the  body. 
This  oxygen  creates  a  conespooding  as- 
semblage on  the  robber,  of  hydrogen, 
which,  separating  from  its  oxygen,  renders 
both  electrical  in  opposite  states,  on  their 
two  sides.  When  separated,  esK^  affects 
in  a  similar  manner  the  adjoining  electric 
of  air,  and  begets  in  the  air  (owing  to  its 
extent)  an  electrical  atmosphere,  which,  in 
juxtaposition,  is  contraiy  to  the  excited 
electric  on  both  its  sides ;  bat  the  expansion 
diminishiDg  the  force,  a  limit  arises,  gene- 
rating a  distant  surface  in  a  contraiy  state, 
less  or  more  distant  as  the  space  is  or  is 
not  bounded  by  surfaces  of  non-dectrics, 
obstructors,  or  what  are  called  *'con. 
ductors."  Tlus  is  disturbance,  or  excite- 
ment; and  restoration  consists  in  re-uniting 
the  equally  disturbed  atmospheres,  by  join* 
ing  their  centres,  by  which  they  suddenly 
collapse,  and  present  to  the  senses,  in  the 
centre,  electnc  flame  and  action. 

9.  That  in  the  previous  description  of 
the  mode  by  which  the  electrified  sphere  is 
generated,  we  are  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
In  oxydating  by  rubbing  a  cushion  and  glass, 
we  abstract  the  oxygen  from  the  cushion  and 
bodies  adjoining  it,  and  transfer  it  to  the 
glass.  If  the  cushion  is  connected  by  a 
chain  to  the  ground,  or  with  an  insulated 
conductor  in  its  rear,  we  see  spaiks  proceed 
to  it,  indicating  that  an  exhaustion  and  re- 
storation is  passing  between  the  cushion  and 
the  parts  behind  it,  so  that  a  flow  of  oxjrgen 
takes  place  as  ^  as  possible  from  the 
aerial  hemisphere  behind  the  cushion,  and 
that  hemisphere  becomes  in  a  positive  state, 
tending  every  where  to  transmit  sparks  to 
tiie  cushion,  and  displaying  at  a  distance 
points  with  a  brush,  and  on  the  cushion  a 
point  with  a  star.  The  glass  on  the  other 
hand  becomes  positive,  and  the  air  and  all 
bodies  opposed  to  it  negative,  the  sparks 
proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction,  tl.e 
needles  between  the  conductor  and  glass 
being  stars,  or  receiving,  and  the  flow  beins^ 
from  positive,  or  oxygen  in  the  glass,  with 
a  brtish,  to  negative,  or  hydrogen,  in  the 
whole  hemisphere  on  that  side,  acting  in 
radii  through  the  air  and  electrics,  and 
laterally  on    obstructors^   or    non-affected 

bodies,  called  "conductors.'^ 


10.  That  all  the  phenomena  of  an  elec- 
trical machine  are,  therefore,  as  maUer  of 
£ict,  the  actions  and  re-actions  of  two  oppih 
site  kemutpherti  in  contraiy  states.  The 
prime  conductor  is  merely  an  extension  of 
the  cyhnder,  facilitated  by  the  points  directed 
to  it,  and  seeking  to  expand  the  principle  of 
oxygen  to  meet  the  principle  of  hydrogen, 
or  the  return  of  it  to  the  cushion.  The  limit 
of  the  power  is  the  distance  of  the  poiots 
from  the  cushion,  and  the  maximum  force 
is  in  the  line  joining  the  centre.  The  poles 
are  the  robber  and  the  cylinder,  or  the 
points  of  the  conductors  ;  and  if  these  are 
joined,  the  spheres  collapse,  geneiatiDgat 
the  common  centre  the  eroct  c^led  electa. 
dty,  which  effect  is  the  sudden  condensa- 
tion of  disturbed  roberes,  or  hemispheres, 
of  oxygen  and  hyorogen,  producing  light, 
atomic  eneigy,  force,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  centre. 
What  is  miscalled,  "  electric  fluid,  fire,"  &c. 
b  therefore,  in  evert  case,  the  condem* 
tion  of  tj^eres  of  separated  oxygen  and 
hjifdrogen^  acting  in  hemispheres  aromd 
their  centres,  and  collapsing  on  any  rewdn 
of  their  centres  ;  and  no  fluid,  as  it  is  oddly 
called,  no  fre, flame,  Sfc,  take  place  wUk^ 
out  this  reunion.  If  wires  are  extended 
from  each  centre,  they  extend  or  change  the 
locality  of  the  hemispheres ;  and  tf  the 
wires  are  extended  for  any  number  of  miles, 
the  original  power  between  the  conductor 
and  robber  is  merely  extended  with  the 
poles  of  the  wires,  and  a  junction  of  the 
poles,  whenever  it  takes  place,  is  still  but  as 
the  union  of  the  rubber  and  conductor,  and 
collapse  of  the  original  hemispheres,  as  thejr 
are  continued  to  the  respective  poles  of 
the  wires.  Wherever,  or  however,  there  is 
electrical  action,  there  are  equal  hemispheres 
diveiging  on  each  side,  in  radii  from  the 
foci  or  planes  of  excitement. 

11.  That  the  class  of  bodies  called  elec- 
trics, of  which  there  are  various  degrees, 
are  such  as  permit  the  excitement  to  act  in 
and  through  their  pores  or  lamine,  m  right 
lines  or  radii  only,  as  glass,  or  wax,  or  air, 
or  the  fluids  in  galvanic  cells.  In  per- 
mitting the  action  on  their  surface  to  exhaust 
itself  in  and  through  their  substance,  so  as 
to  create  hemispheres  of  electrics,  they  are 
like  porous  pipes  in  conducting  a  fluid,  as 
they  do  not  permit  it  to  travel  laterally  over 
their  surfaces,  or  are  non-conductors.  They 
receive  excitement,  because  their  power  of 
conducting  heat  from  robbed,  or  any-how 
excited  surfaces,  is  less  than  the  power 
which  unites  the  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen ; 
for  if  heated  through,  or  rubbed  on  both 
sides,  they  display  no  excitement. 

12.  That  the  class  of  bodies  called  con- 
ii\3CTO^"s>,Q\  viVtts^^^xfe^Tft  various  degrees^ 
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ch  35  permit  ho  electrical  action  with- 
r  substance,  and  are  as  perfect,  whe- 
kollow,  solid,  or  superficial.  They 
ct  heat,  or  any  excitement  of  motion 
ir  sur&ces,  with  greater  facility  than 
1  separates  from  hydrogen,  and  there- 

0  not  admit  the  excitement,  or  ele- 
ry  disturbance,  which  takes  place  in 
cs,  or  bodies  with  inferior  powers  of 
cting  excitements  of  motion  from  sur- 
»  soHace.  Therefore  they  concentrate 
)lay  the  electrical  action  of  adjoining 
cs  on  their  surfiaices  laterally,  abstract 
iation  in  electrics,  bound  it,  and  limit 
pansion,  thereby  adding  force  or  con- 
don  to  the  action.  They  are  '^  conduc- 
dmply  because  they  receive  and  ab- 
one  of  the  excitement. 

That  in  all  experiments  effecting 
e  results,  the  action  of  the  hemispheres 

1  bounded  by  superficial  conductors, 
tes  of  metal ;  so  that  by  joining  the 
)f  two  hemispheres  by  a  conductor, 
Eturbance  is  neutralized .    This  is  com- 

effected  by  wires  or  discharging  rods, 
ds  of  which  are  called  the  polesy  and 
loration  of  two  disturbed  hemispheres 
Ksentrated  points,  by  wires,  rods,  or 
nd,  produces  the  report,  flash,  beat, 
reat  mechanical  or  chemical  action, 
[It  to  the  circumstances  in  all  va- 
;  and  it  is  then  only  that  the  effects 
le  visible,  and  till  then  the  excitement 
Mily  in  silent,  unobserved  hemispheres, 
mispheres  lengthened  into  cylinders, 
iegrees  of  action  fining  off  from  the 

or  conducting  wire. 

That  when  both  excitements  travel 
nre,  or  coated  tube,  uniting  the  poles 

excitement  or  sphere  of  a  central 
c,  the  uniting  wire  itself  propagates 
smispheres  in  its  line  of  direction  as 
:citement  proceeds,  or  at  the  instant 

the  whole  wire :  for  the  velocity  is 
isurably  rapid,  because  it  is  the 
of  hemispheric  re-actions  within  the 
pheres  themselves,  and  one  is  as 
r  as  the  other,  while  every  part  con- 
n  the  result;  and  the  hemispheres 
jlves  also  move  along  the  wire,  col- 
^,  in  the  whole  length,  at  the  instant 

junction  of  the  two  centres  in  what 
led  the  poles.  That  as  the  hemispheres 

excited  or  primary  electric,  as  glass, 
nited  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass, 
are  more  concentrated  and  'intense 
iffosed  hemispheres  of  air.  Therefore 
r  excitement  is  obstructed,  and  ren- 

continuous  by  a  metal  coating,  the 

lion  is  more  intense  than  of  a  stratum 

Excitement  and  spheres  (ultimately 

pheres)  are  simultaneous,   and  the 


intensity  of  restoration  is  inversely,  ealeris 
paribus^  as  the  cubes  of  the  distance  of  the 
surfaces  or  centres. 

15.  That  hemispheric  action  and  re- 
action, in  all  electrical  excitements,  illustrate 
the  entire  phenomena  of  distant  inductions, 
which  are  mere  comprehended  and  included 
effects  of  the  position  of  electrics  and  non*- 
electrics  within  two  excited  hemispheres. 
Hence  all  those  assumed  mysteries  about 
electrical  and  magnetic  action  passing 
through  solids,  &c.  for  these  are  merely 
within  a  sphere  of  action  from  a  centre, 
and  re-action  from  a  distant  superficies. 
If  they  are  electrics,  the  forces  pass  through 
them ;  if  obstructors  or  "conauctors,"  the 
forces  ai«  concentrated  and  distributed  on 
their  surfeces;  or  if  imperfectly  of  either 
class,  or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other, 
secondary  complications  of  phenomena 
arise,  which  the  slightest  exertion  of  reason 
may  fully  explain.  An  insulated  conductor 
whose  surface  is  affected,  may  be  removed 
from  its  hemisphere  after  excitement;  but 
if  so,  it  simultaneously  creates  its  own  new 
and  distinct  sphere  of  contraTy*action,  and 
it  can  be  neutralized  only  by  joining  the 
distant  sphere,  in  the  manner  of  poles,  by 
43ome  direct  or  indirect  communication. 

16.  The  phenomena  of  '^  attraction  and 
repulsion,"  like  all  others  of  the  same  kind, 
arise  from  competent  proximate  causes,  and 
not  from  any  principle  of  appetite  or  aver- 
sion, as  was  taught  in  ages  when  reason 
yielded  to  superstition,  in  regard  to  this 
and  other  sciences.  All  electrical  action  is 
within  electrics,  as  within  air,  glass,  &c.  &c. 
but  no  electric  is  perfect  as  such,  and  no 
conductor  or  obstructor  is  perfect  as  such, 
most  bodies  being  partly  one  and  partly  the 
other.  Electricity  is  the  atomic  disturbance 
of  a  sphere  within  the  strata  of  electrics, 
and  the  two  sides  or  surfaces  of  these  elec- 
trics seek  re-union  with  force.  Air,  the 
chief  electric,  being  a  fluid,  therefore,  and 
in  a  state  of  electrical  excitement,  the  two 
sides  of  its  volume  or  stratum,  bounded  by 
conductors,  seek  equilibrium  with  force; 
so  that  if  this  force,  from  surface  to  sur^Eice, 
is  greater  than  the  force  required  to  move 
a  light  body  through  the  stratum,  the  light 
body  is  moved  by  that  force  from  surface  to 
surface;  because  at  either  surface  it  acquires 
the  electrical  state  of  that  surface,  and  being 
light  is  then  carried  to  the  other  surface  by 
the  assimilating  forces  of  both  the  surfaces. 

17.  That  certain  mystifications  about 
aerial  electricity  have  arisen  from  the  mis- 
taken forms  of  prime  conductors,  the  round- 
ed form  being  adopted  before  correllative 
hemispheral  action  wa&vxvd^^oKA.  \!^ 
every  elccVnc^ilL  OaaLt^<i  S&  ^^V  cJi  ^^  ^ 
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air,  plate  of  glass,  plate  of  fluid  in  cells, 
&C.  &c.  and  the  agency  demands  fecilities 
of  radiation  in  proximate  conducting 
plates.  If,  therefore,  a  prime  conductor 
were  made  of  a  flat  board  covered  with 
tin-foil  or  gold  leaf,  and  above  and  below 
were  opposed  to  other  covered  boards, 
connected  with  chains  to  the  ceiling  and 
the  floor,  aerial  electricity  would  equal  gal- 
vanic in  power,  and  display  unexpected 
wonders  at  little  expense. 

18.  That  primarily  electrical  excitements 
are  local,  and  secondarily  are  extended  to 
the  air,  owing  to  its  containing  in  difiusion 
the  very  same  elements  that  exist  in  the 
local  excitement  in  concentrated  propor- 
tions. Our  sensible  phenomena  in  air, 
therefore,  are  expansions  or  difiusions  from 
positive  and  negative  foci,  in  the  amalga- 
mated rubber  and  glass  cylinder,  or  in  the 
copper  and  zinc,  and  these  expansions  are 
made  in  coequal  correllative  hemi- 
spheres. These  collapse  when  the  central 
action  is  neutralized,  or  when  the  centres 
are  brought  together  by  poles  of  wires  issu- 
ing from  them;  but  wherever  the  contrasted 
action  of  the  centres  or  wires  from  them 
extend,  the  aerial  hemispheres  of  air  is  pre- 
sent, like  their  necessary  shadows,  and  ex- 
panded  terminating  powers. 

19.  That  the  elements  which  are  separated 
and  disturbed  as  to  their  flt  harmonious 
neutral  action  in  gases  or  fluids,  or  in  the 
pores  or  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  are  those 
concerned  in  combustion,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  certain  degrees  of  carbon.  Every 
^c^  both  in  excitement  and  restoration, 
proves  this  theory ;  and  it  is  opposed  only 
by  assumptions  about  fluids  sui  generis^ 
invented  by  the  early  electricians  to  account 
for  double  efiiects  in  air,  which  they  mis- 
takenly considered  as  a  simple  element. 

20.  That  the  electricity  produced  by 
Oalvani's  and  Volta*s  mode  of  excitement, 
are  essentially  the  same  as  that  produced 
by  the  friction  of  the  electrics,  glass  and 
silk,  with  an  amalgamated  cushion.  This  is 
oxydated  by  the  friction  of  the  glass,  and, 
so  to  speak,  it  gives  out  positive  electricity, 
which  passes  to  the  prime  conductor,  to- 
wards the  correlative  negative  plate  at  a 
distance,  or  an  hemisphere  of  re-action  on 
that  side,  while  the  cushion  generates  a 
negative  action  and  positive  hemisphere  on 
its  side.  Air  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  rods, 
as  perfect  conductors,  join  the  two  sides, 
and  restore  neutrality.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  in  a  galvanic  combination,  the  acid 
or  fluid  is  as  the  glass ;  the  oxydated  zinc 
gives  out  positive  electricity,  the  action 
extends  to  the  copper,  and  wo\Ad  telvxm 
through  the  iaiperfecl  QonducVm^  ^uvd  *,  hut 


the  action  proceeds  in  the  corUrary  direction 
as  long  as  the  fluid  is  separable  by  the  zinc; 
and  at  the  same  time  wires  are  connected 
with  each  plate,  and  the  excitement  tra- 
versing them  as  the  best  conductors,  is 
collapsed  or  neutralized  at  the  poles.  The 
little  hemisphere  in  the  cell,  is  thus  ex« 
panded  by  the  wires  into  hemispheres, 
exactly  resembling  those  in  electricity ;  and 
the  hemispheres  collapse  in  like  manner  at 
the  poles  in  degree,  and  laterally  in  the  entire 
line  of  the  wires. 

21.  That  as  a  magnet  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  axes  of  hemispheres  which  is  indi. 
cated  by  its  two  ends,  if  the  uniting  wire 
of  an  electnc  current,  with  hemispheres  right 
and  left,  were  passed  over  it,  the  magnet 
would  be  in  one  hemisphere  of  the  wire, 
and  the  axes  of  both  be  at  right  angles. 
If,  therefore,  the  intensity  of  the  wire  was 
greatest,  the  magnet  would  vary,  and  its 
contrary  poles  be  directed  to  hemispheres 
in  opposite  states,  i.  e.  it  would  be  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  wire.  But  if  the  wire 
were  under  the  magnet,  or  in  the  other 
hemisphere  of  the  wire,  the  other  pole  of 
the  magnet  would  be  afiected  by  this  other 
hemisphere  of  the  wire,  and  the  poles  of 
the  magnet  would  change  sides  as  to  the 
electric  hemispheres.  The  relative  positions 
of  these  hemispheres  and  the  varied  direc- 
tion of  their  axes  and  surfaces,  would 
therefore  produce  all  that  diversity  of  phe- 
nomena which  has  been  so  ingeniously 
detailed  by  Oersted,  Ampere,  Barlow, 
Faraday,  Arago,  De  la  Rive,  and  Davy, 
and  produce  the  tangential  law  deduced  by 
them,  and  all  its  deviations. 

22.  That  as  the  connecting  wire,  or  a 
helix,  or  spiral,  or  double  of  it,  passes  at 
the  same  time  in  opposite  hemispheres  of 
the  wire,  or  of  the  direct  line  joining  it, 
towards  the  poles,  all  those  phenomena  of 
''attraction  and  repulsion*'  in  the  wires  would 
be  observed,  which  Ampere  and  others  have 
called  EUctrO'Dynamic ;  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  apparent  caprices  and  eccentricities  of 
the  mutual  actions  of  different  currents  seem 
to  be  directly  referrable  to  the  rigid  govern- 
ment or  mutations  of  the  two  hemispheres 
by  the  inflexibility  of  their  axes,  and  by  the 
composition  or  intermingling  of  spheres  of 
contrary  or  oblique  power  within  or  near 
each  other. 

23.  The  theories  of  lateral  currents, 
circular  currents,  &c.  &c.  are  therefore 
altogether  gratuitous,  incongruous,  and 
unnecessary;  at  the  same  time  the  hemi- 
spheric action  on  each  side  of  a  restoring 
wire,  would,  as  the  currents  pass,  render 
\tou  or  steel  magnetic,  and  would  vaiy  the 

VKdJ^wOctf:  y:5«&  w^  ^>ik^\  ^vde^  owing  to  tb« 
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on  one  side  being  in  one  hemisphere 

wire,  and  on  the  other  side  in  its 
ite  hemisphere.  This  theory,  in  fact, 
every  condition  of  the  phenomena, 
It  any  hypothesis,  and  it  accords  with 
nstant  experience  in  regard  to  hemi' 
z  action  and  re^actiony  for  there  can 

electricity,  small  or  great,  or  in  any 
but  in  spherical  action  in  opposed 
^heres. 

That  the  change  in  the  direction  of 
ignetic  needle,  as  it  is  under  or  over 
ire,  is,  therefore,  not  owing  to  any 
performed  or  generated  around  the 
Dg  wire,  but  is  thus  owing  to  the 

wires  being  necessarily  the  axis  of 
>mispheres  of  opposed  or  contrasted 
,  so  that  as  the  wire  is  ahovCy  or  is 
the  needle,  the  contrary  hemisphere 
1  the  electricity  of  its  N.  and  S.  poles 
ir  hemispheres,  and,  by  the  assimila- 
p  the  contrariety,  changes  their  direc- 
and  it  is  the  varied  relations  of  these 
tive  hemispheres  to  their  axis  in  the 
md  to  the  variously  posited  needle, 

beget  all  the  phenomena  of  the 

RO  -  WIRE  AND  THE  ELECTRO- 
DE, and  the  resulting  tangential 
iTiON  to  the  sphere  of  action  in  the 
fiited  and  restoring  wires. 

That,  though  we  are  indebted  to 
id  for  complete  proof  of  the  identity 
itrical  and  magnetic  action,  to  Ampere, 
Wy  and  De  la  Rive,  for  the  most  acute 
is  of  sundry  perplexing  relations,  and 
aday  for  original  transfers  of  magnetic 
city  to  the  galvanometer;  yet  mis- 
theories,  incidental  confusion  about 
sui  generis,  &c.  &c.  leave  much 
to  be  effected  by  them  and  others ; 
lo  subject  under  a  rational  theory 
more  diligent  investigation,  and 
ses  more  renown  to  science. 
That  the  power  at  the  poles,  on 
[i  interposed  bodies,  is  that  of  dis- 
D,  from  intense  motion  of  heat,  owing 
!  simultaneous  collapsing  of  the  two 
pheres,  rendered  more  effective  in 
lism  by  the  continuity  of  the  action: 
inoe  the  energy  is  that  of  oxygen  and 
2^en,  so  these  elements,  in  the  passage 
;  hemispheres,  or  resulting  cylinders 
1  the  restoring  lines,  decompose 
I  of  like  elementary  nature,  which, 
er,  being  unconnected  with  the  pri- 
disturbance,  are  deposited  at  the 
The  decomposition  of  the  alkalis,  the 
nrence  of  these  elements,  &c.  &c. 
ther,  among  a  thousand  proofs,  that 
cal  action  is  merely  the  separation  of 
aments  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen^  and 
Uapsing  of  extensive  volumes  through 


points.  The  greatest  action  prevails  in 
them,  but  it  extends  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  wires,  as  is  proved  by  their  intense 
heat  during  the  double  collapse  of  resto- 
ration. 

27.  That  in  all  cases  of  restoration  with 
white  light,  atoms  or  particles  of  carbon 
seem  to  be  connected,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  primary  charge  may  be  an  atomic 
charge  oi  carbon,  and  the  gross  effect  may 
be  produced  by  an  aggregation  of  its  atoms. 
This  accords  with  what  we  may  imagine  of 
the  construction  of  a  magnet,  the  poles  of 
which  seem  to  be  a  positive  and  a  negative 
accumulation  from  end  to  end  each  way  of 
the  atoms  of  carbon  and  more  decidedly 
in  carbonates  of  iron  or  steel.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  divided  magnet  has  constant  poles  at 
the  broken  ends,  that  great  heat  destroys 
the  magnetism,  (just  as  great  heat  destroys 
the  power  of  electrics,)  that  air  generates  it 
in  magnetic  ore,  that  the  force  is  as  the 
surface,  &c. 

28.  That,  considering  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  electrical  action  and  of  light,  and 
their  simultaneous  developement  by  similar 
elements;  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
both  are  modified  disturbances  of  plenums 
of  atoms  produced  by  untraced  differences 
of  combination  in  the  very  same  tools  or 
elements.  Hundreds  of  facts,  besides  the 
intense  combustion  of  cliarcoal  in  a  vacuum 
by  positive  and  negative  electricity,  prove 
that  we  may  tall  positive  electricity,  oxygen 
in  action,  seeking  its  equilibrium  with  hydro- 
gen, and  both  involving  carbon,  &c.  in 
their  progress,  and  hence  the  varied  colours 
of  sparks  in  their  connection  with  various 
bodies.  Now  these  two  are  also  the  very, 
conditions  by  which  all  light  is  generated  in 
combustion,  hydrogen  evolved  by  heat  in 
connection  with  carbon,  and  oxygen  com- 
bining and  fixing  at  the  spot.  The  only 
point  of  question  is  as  to  the  modus  ope- 
randi. In  electricity,  both  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  seem  to  be  in  their  relative  state 
as  volumes  in  velocity,  but  in  incandes- 
cence the  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  highly 
excited  by  heat  previously  to  the  combina- 
tion of  oxygen,  which  then  sustains  the  heat. 

29.  That  in  this  speculation,  in  regard 
to  the  common  origin  of  light  and  electri- 
city, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  recurrence 
to  the  transparency  of  the  best  electrics,  nor 
to  the  chemical  character  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum  which  the  author  has  for  years 
proclaimed  to  be  a  mere  decomposition  of 
the  very  same  and.  other  elements  of  the 
atmosphere.  False  and  imperfect  theory 
on  this  and  a  thousand  subjects  perverts 
both  facts  and  men's  ^wd^SkeoN&^^sA^^^ft^ 
graded  genexaVAOii  ot  Vito  To^a&x. 
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pass  away,  before  this  and  other  truths  are 
understood,  or  allowed  by  pride  to  be  re- 
cognized. In  regard  to  light,  the  magnify, 
ing  power  of  lenses  have  mystified  many, 
and  It  is  at  present  in  vain  to  tell,  the  world 
that  a  lens  magnifies  and  enlarges  angles 
merely  on  the  mechanical  principle  of  the 
multiplying  toy,  by  an  infinite  number  of 
images  produced  by  the  circular  form.  At 
the  same  time,  the  identification  of  light  and 
electricity  will  so  connect  the  former  with 
the  latter  as  to  lead  to  simple  meclianical 
solutions  of  the  intricate  phenomena  of 
polarization,  &c.  If  solar  light  is  an  elec- 
trical action  and  re-action  of  these  ele- 
ments, and  has  its  poles  and  spheres  in  the 
atmosphere,  we  may  in  due  time  subject  its 
definite  motions  to  rigid  analysis  and  induc»> 
tive  laws,  explaining  the  intricacies  of  many 
phenomena. 

30.  Thataldiough  scientific  generalizations 
are  often  hazardous,  yet  we  seem  to  be 
warranted  by  facts,  abstracted  from  expe- 
riments made  under  adverse  theories,  in 
inferring  that  there  exists  a  very  striking 
coincidence  between  the  causes  of  heat,  of 
electrical  and  magnetic  action,  of  light  and 
colours,  of  combustion,  of  various  vege- 
table and  animal  fermentation,  and  vitality; 
the  instruments  of  nature  being  primarily 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  the  means  their 
correllative  actions,  as  displayed  in  elec- 
tricity, in  subservience  to  other  more  exten- 
iMvi«  motions  of  their  own,  and  to  fixed  rela- 
tiiUM  (^  tho  actions  and  re-actions  to  other 
boditM,  l>tivy*s  division  of  all  bodies  into 
«iltH>tiy-|HMiiivt>,  and  electro -negative,  is 
lluirtilWu   t)iUiil«Hl   to  respectful    consider- 

Kt;wii»gt0Ht  Aug,  9,  1832.  R.  P. 
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THE  WESTERN  EMIGRANT. 

"{A  Prize  Poem.) 

By  Mrs.  Siooubkbt,  of  Hartford,  America. 

Amid  those  forest  shades  that  proudly  rear'd 
Their  unshorn  beauty  toward  the  favouring  skies, 
An  axe  rang  sharply.    There  with  vigorous  arm 
Wrought  a  bold  emigrant,  while  by  his  side 
His  little  son  with  question  and  response 
Beguiled  the  toil. 

"  Boy,  thou  hast  never  seen 
Such  glorious  trees,  and  when  their  giant  trunks 
Fall,  how  the  Orra  earth  groans.  Rememberest  thou 
The  mighty  river  on  whose  breast  we  sailed 
So  many  days  on  toward  the  setting  sun  t 
Compared  to  that,  our  own  Connecticut 
Is  but  a  creeping  stream." 

"  Father,  the  brook 
That  by  our  door  went  singing,  when  I  launch'd 
My  tiny  boat  with  all  the  sportive  boys. 
When  school  was  o'er,  is  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  all  those  deep  broad  waters.    To  my  eye 
Av  ate  as  strangers.    And  those  UtUe  trees 


Mt  mother  planted  in  the  gardok  bound 
Ot  owe  first  homCf  from  whence  the  fragrant  peach 
Fell  in  its  ripening  gold,  was  fisirer  sure 
Than  this  dark  forest  shutting  oat  the  day." 

"  What,  ho  I  my  little  gfrl,"— and  with  Kglit  step 
A  faiiy  creature  hasted  toward  her  sire, 
And  setting  down  the  basket  that  contain'd 
The  noon's  repast,  look'd' upward  to  his  free 
With  sweet  cooAding  smfle. 

"  See,  desiest,  see 
Yon  brigfat-wing'd  parroquet,  and  hear  the  song 
Of  the  gav  red-bird  echoing  through  the  trees, 
Making  rich  music.    Did'st  thou  ever  hear 
In  frr  New-England  sueh  a  mellow  tone !" 

"  I  had  a  robin  that  did  take  the  crumbs 
Each  night  and  morning,  and  his  chirping  voice 
Did  make  me  joyful,  as  I  went  to  tend 
My  snow-drops.    I  was  always  laughing  there, 
In  thai  first  home.    I  should  be  happier  now 
Metliinks,  if  I  could  find  among  these  dells 
The  same  fresh  violets." 

Slow  Night  drew  on, 
And  round  the  rude  hut  of  the  emigrant, 
The  wrathful  spirit  of  the  autumn  storm 
Spake  bitter  things.    His  wearied  children  slept, 
And  he,  with  head  declin'd,  sat  listening  long 
To  the  swoln  waters  of  the  Illinois, 
Dashing  against  their  shores.    Starting,  he  spake- 

"  Wife !— did  I  see  thee  brush  away  a  tear!" 
Say,  was  it  so  ?  Thy  heart  was  with  the  halls 
Of  thy  nativity.    Their  sparkling  lights 
Carpets  and  sofas,  and  a^oiring  guests, 
Befit  thee  better  than  these  rugged  walls 
Of  shapeless  logs,  and  this  lone  hermit-home." 

"  No— no  I — All  was  so  stUl  around,  methooght, 

Upon  my  ear  that  echoed  hynm  did  steal 
Which  'mid  the  church  where  erst  we  paid  our  tovs 
So  tuneftil  peal'd.    But  tenderly  thy  voice 

Dissolved  the  illusion." ^and  the  gentle  smile 

Lighting  her  brow, — ^the  fond  caress  that  sootli'd 
Her  waking  infant,  reassur'd  his  soul 
That  whereaot^er  the  pure  affeetions  dwell 
And  strike  a  healthful  root^  is  happktess, 

Placid  and  grateful,  to  his  rest  he  sank,- 

But  dreams,  those  wild  magicians,  which  do  play 
Such  pranks  when  Reason  slumbers,  tireless  wrought 
Their  will  with  him.    Up  rose  the  busy  msit 
Of  his  own  native  city, — ^roof  and  spire 
AU  guttering  bright  in  Fancy's  fVost-work  ray. 
Forth  came  remember'd  forms— with  curving  neck 
The  steed  his  boyhood  nurtur'd,  proudly  nei^ed— 
The  favoured  dog,  exulting  round  his  feet 
Frisk'd  with  shrill,  joyous  bark— iSunfliar  doon 
Flew  open— greeting  hands  with  his  were  link'd 
In  Friendship's  grasp— he  heard  the  keen  debate 
From  congregated  haunts,  where  mind  with  mind 
Doth  blend  and  brighten— and  till  momiag  ror'd 
'Mid  the  lov'd  scenery  of  his  father-land. 


NAPOLEON  IN  EXILE. 

Hx  stood  upon  the  rock-built  brow, 

A  prisoner,  and  alone ; 
The  glassy  ocean,  stretch'd  below; 

With  day's  last  radiance  shime 
The  Sim ;  just  setting  in  the  sea. 
Shook  him  firom  his  bright  hopes  ttce; 
And  plunging  in  the  ocean's  swell. 
He  bade  the  exile  king  ikrewelL 

He  moved  not ;  for  that  parting  ray 

Had  struck  a  tender  spring ; 
And  thought  was  soaring  far  away 

Upon  her  eagle  wing : 
And  fancy  bore  him  once  again 
To  the  stern  joys  of  battle  plain ; 
And  in  dear  climes  beyond  the  sea. 
The  vision  told  him  he  was  free. 

A  white  sea  mew,  far,  £ar  beneath, 

With  hoarse-resounding  cry, 
"RftCBSl'd-Yvita  from  the  scenes  of  death, 
1<&  ^COiMA  <il  i^8?i«n . 
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A  tear  stole  down  his  sun-burnt  cheek, 
His  quivering  lips  refused  to  speak ; 
But  none  in  earth,  or  sea,  or  air, 
Heard  token  of  his  dark  despair. 

He  thought  of  suns  that  set  as  bright 

On  fields  of  battle  won, 
When  Pity  threw  the  veil  of  night 

O'er  deeds  of  slaughter  done ; 
And  fame  had  woven  him  a  wreath 
Of  wild  flow'rs  from  the  plains  of  death, 
That  chilling  winds,  he  scarce  knew  how, 
Had  withered  on  his  swarthy  brow. 

He  tum'd ;  the  purple  hues  of  even 

Had  £sded  one  by  one ; 
And  now  in  the  grey  vault  of  heaven 

The  planets  dimly  shone ; 
For  sinking  deeper  in  the  west, 
The  day's  last  hope  was  gone  to  rest. 
And  the  last  lingering  ray  of  light 
Had  left  the  bosom  of  the  night. 

So  fled  thy  hopes,  poor  exile  king, 

Till  all  were  gone  away. 
Like  snows  before  the  breath  of  spring, 

They  vanished  in  a  day  ; 
And  all  the  gain  thy  conquests  bought. 
Thy  battles  won,  thy  labours  wrought, 
Is  but  the  portion  of  a  slave, 
A  calm,  unseen,  and  lowly  grave. 


June  6tA,  1832. 
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[NES  OCCASIONED  BY  ATTENDING  THE 
EIGHTY -NINTH  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
WESLEYAN  METHODISTS, 

HELD  IN  LIVERPOOL,  1832. 

Now  fellow-soldiers  greet. 

From  distant  places  come ; 

Now  kindred  spirits  meet. 

And  tell  of  victories  won  ; 

By  power  of  their  ascended  Lord, 

Who  sent  them  forth  to  preach  his  word. 

The  fathers  pour  forth  prayer, 
Such  prayer  as  Heaven  approves  ; 
.  The  world  its  wishes  share, 
A  thousand  hearts  it  moves. 
To  ask  that  truth,  and  peace  divine, 
With  holiness,  through  earth  may  shine. 

Thus  the  disciples  met. 

With  one  accord  to  pray ; 

AU  waiting  the  time  set, 

The  Pentecostal  day ; 

When  wondrous  grace  to  them  was  given, 

Prophetic  light,  and  powers  from  heaven ! 

While  each  reports  success, 

ResiMnsive  voices  rise. 

In  sounds  of  thankfrilness. 

Like  incense  to  the  skies ; 

A  present  God,  the  assembly  feel, 

All  conscious  now  of  heavenly  zeal. 

The  veteran's  solemn  charge. 

Receive,  ye  youthfUl  band ; 

The  army  now  enlarge. 

And  march  at  Christ's  command ; 

Who  sends  you  through  the  world  to  tell, 

AU  power  is  His,  to  conquer  hell. 

Though  some  have  fiftUen  in  death, 
Brave  champions  in  the  field ; 
Yet  till  their  latest  breath. 
Were  never  known  to  yield ; 
And  now  they  live,  and  wear  above, 
Un&ding  crowns,  the  gifts  of  love. 

O  Holy  Ghost,  may  we 
Thy  power  in  us  feel ! 
And  all  inspired  be, 
With  apostolic  zeal ; 
The  standard  of  the  Cross  to  rear, 
In  every  land,  both  far  and  near ! 
BdgehiU.  N.  HiooiNS. 

2d.  series,  no.  21.  —  VOL.  II, 


THE  ORPHAN  BOY. 

Dear  are  the  cries  of  merit  in  distress. 
Of  the  flill  heart  that  knows  its  bitterness ; 
And  dear  the  widow's  unaffected  tear, 
But  childhood's  orphan  sorrows  yet  more  dear. 

'Tis  glorious  morning,  when  a  sable  cloud 
Spreads  o'er  the  azure  canopy  its  shroud ; 
Its  cooling  drops  allay  the  noontide  heat. 
And,  oh !  that  rain  is  sweet,  is  passing  sweet ! 

Pbor  little  mourner !  art  thou  all  alone. 
On  the  wide  world,  a  helpless  stranger  thrown  ? 
Could  none  from  all  their  pleasures  spare  one  joy, 
To  warm  the  bosom  of  the  Orphan  Boy  ? 

I  see  thy  pallid  brow,  thy  blanched  cheek, 
I  hear  thee,  and  I  weep  to  hear  thee  speak ; 
For  sorrow  trembles  on  that  gentle  tone. 
So  deep,  'twould  rive  it,  were  my  heart  of  stone ! 

The  purse-proud  lordling,  on  his  pleasure  bent, 
Brush'd  careless  by,  and  curs'd  thee  as  he  went ; 
Oh !  hide  it.  Pity,  with  thy  gentle  wing, 
To  curse  an  orphan  is  a  bitter  thing ! 

Thy  haggard  looks,  thy  glazing  eyes  declare 
Thy  midnight  wanderings,  and  thy  meagre  fare ; 
None  for  thy  weary  limbs  a  covering  spread. 
None  stayed  thy  hunger  with  a  little  bread. 

Ye  passing  sons  of  plenty,  vaunt  not  now, 
Tho'  want  has  written  "  Beggar"  on  his  brow : 
For,  oh !  a  starving  suppliant  ill  can  brook, 
A  sneering  answer,  or  a  scomftd  look. 

Poor  little  mourner !  bitterly  have  fled 
Thy  days  of  mourning  for  thy  parents  dead ; 
That  first  of  sorrows  fill'd  the  bitter  cup. 
And  the  world,  laughing,  bade  thee  drmk  it  up. 

Thou  hast ;  and  now  the  potion  is  complete. 
Was  it  all  bitter  1    No ;  the  dregs  were  sweet ; 
For  there  thou  foimd'st  one  solitary  joy, 
That  God  is  Father  to  the  Orphan  Boy. 


June  6th,  1832. 


0.  0. 


Review. — Ibur  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
France,  in  the  Years  1828  and  1829; 
with  Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Inhabitants,  Sfc.  Bi/  a  Ger^ 
man  Prince,  4  Vols,  \2mo,  Effing- 
ham Wilson,  London^  1832. 

These  volumes,  having  been  for  some 
months  before  the  public,  whose  patronage 
they  have  obtained,  it  will  be  needless  to 
expatiate  on  the  reputation  which  they  have 
both  deserved  and  established.  They  are 
evidently  the  production  of  an  acute  ob- 
server of  passing  occurrences,  of  a  mind 
that  familiarizes  itself  with  every  object 
worthy  of  notice,  and  is  capable  of  inferring 
from  a  combination  of  incidents,  the  varying 
features  which,  concentrated,  constitute  a 
national  characteristic. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that, 
in  all  his  theories  and  estimates,  the  opi- 
nion of  the  tourist  is  strictly  correct  In 
some  instances,  he  has  presumed  various 
customs  and  manners  to  be  general,  which 
the  inhabitants  know  to  be  only  local,  or 
peculiar  to  the  town,  district,  ox  province 
through  which  he  travelled.  For  the  mo- 
mentary operation  of  advewt\t.\Q>>a&  casssrk 
the  irausveul  vraN<3i\«  cawooN.  Xjfe  ^^\^fl| 
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to  mke  aay  aieqoi'e  alkynaiioe;  and 
mbtts^  opfnste  azcnts  are  cxerticg  their 
in^anoe,  uie  ctlects  prodooed  will  lead 
boa  to  mfler  an  inooof Ktencj  of  chanctery 
or  a  ooosumtioaal  imubiiitT,  wfaicfa  will  be 
at  Ofwe  errooeoQi  in  pnnciple,  and  inap- 
piicable  to  the  people.  These  are  amon^ 
the  anooialiei  to  wnich  all  toorisls  are 
liable,  and  agaimt  whicfa,  nothing  but  a 
perjiancDt  readenoe  and  babiioal  obserr^- 
tioQ  can  &Ut  guard. 

Making  for  these  imperfections  no  more 
than  frir  and  ratiooal  deductions,  we  view 
this  prodochon  of  an  enlightened  foreigner, 
as  a  work  ct  superior  merit,  replete  with 
sound  sense,  diligent  research,  and  rational 
redectioo.  Of  the  author's  talents,  style, 
and  mannefs,  oar  readen  will  be  able  to 
form  some  esrimate  from  the  following 
extncts,  the  fint  of  which  is  deserring  of 
deep  attention. 

"•  A  iufcr  Bu*  of  rarled  and  wuinHhM  et^- 
neats  nuj  ceroinly  be  ibsnd  in  England,  than  it 
ii  po«s£l»ae  to  prociuv  with  us.  Not  in  Tain  hare 
vi«e  institctkns  loo;  p ^trailed  here.  What  espe- 
ciai>r  •ooch«»  aad  gladdens  the  philanthropist  is, 
the  spectade  of  the  superior  comfort,  and  man  rie- 
raxed  cocditaoa  in  the  scale  of  existence,  nnirer- 
salhr  prerailisf .  What  with  as  are  called  luxuries 
arv'hexe  koked  vfou  as  necessaries,  and  are  dif- 
ftised  orer  all  dasaes.  Hence  arise,  even  in  the 
smallest  and  most  ocdinarj  details,  an  endearoor 
after  elegance,  an  elaborate  finish  and  neatness :  in 
a  word,  a  successfol  combination  of  the  beaotiftil 
with  the  useful,  which  is  entirely  unknown  to  our 
lower  elas?e»." — vol.  i.  p.  4. 

In  the  paragraph  subjoined,  the  author's 
descriptive  abilities  appear  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

"  I  will  first  lead  von  to  the  seven  sources  of  the 
Thames,  which  rises  two  or  three  miles  from  Chel- 
tenham.   After  a  long  a5cent,  jrou  come  to  some 
solitary  grassy  hills :  on  the  top  of  these,  under  the 
shade  of  two  or  three  alders,  is  a  little  group  of 
plashy  springs,  which  trickle  away,  farming,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  follow  them,  an  insignificant  brook. 
Such  is  the  modest  inCuicy  of  the  Thames.    I  felt 
the  tide  of  poetry  come  over  my  mind,  as  I  thought, 
how.  but  a  few  hours  ago,  and  but  a  few  miles 
hence.  I  had  seen  these  same  waters  covered  with 
a  thousand  vessels :  how  this  glorious  stream,  in  its ' 
short  course,  bears  on  its  bosom  more  ships,  more 
treasures,  and  more  human  beings,  than  any  of  its 
colossal  brethren  ;  how  the  capital  of  the  world  lies 
on  its  banks,   and  by  her  omnipotent  commerce 
may  be  almost  said  to  rule  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.    With  reverential  admiration  I  looked  down 
on  the  gushing  drops,  and  compared  them — one, 
while   with    Napoleon,    who,   obscurely   bom    in 
AJaccio,  in  a  few  years  made  all  the  thrones  of  the 
earth  to  tremble ;— then  with  the  avalanche,  which, 
loosened  from  its  bed  under  the  foot  of  a  sparrow, 
in  five  minutes  buries  a  village ;— then  with  Roths- 
child, whose  father  sold  ribbons,  and  without  whose 
assistance,  no  power  in  Europe  seems  now  able  to 
carry  on  war." — vol.  i.  p.  6. 

Of  Lord  Brougham,  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  peruse  the  following  character, 
from  the  aUe  pen  of  this  German  tourist. 

"  I  had  heard  and  admired  Brougham  before.  No 
aum  ever  spoke  with  greater  fiuency,— \io\a  aftex 
hour,  in  a  clear  unbroken  stream  of  eloqnence,— 
^th  a  Une  and  distinct  organ, — ^riveting  the  atten- 


tkn — ^without  once  halting,  or  panting— without 
repeating,  recalling,  or  mistaking  a  word;  defects 
wnirii  firequently  deform  Mr.  Peel's  speeches. 
Bron^um  speaka  as  a  good  reader  reads  from  s 
book.  Nerertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  per- 
ceive only  extraordinary  talent,  formidable  pungent 
wit,  and  rare  presence  of  mind : — the  heart-wann- 
ing power  of  genius,  such  as  flows  from  Camunf*! 
tongue,  he  possesses,  in  my  opinion,  ina  Car  lover 
degree.** — ^voL  L  p.  20. 

To  enumerate  the  various  topics  to  which 
the  author  turns  his  attention,  would  trans- 
form this  review  into  a  catalogue.  His 
mind  and  eye  must  have  been  coDtinoally 
on  the  alert,  to  catch  the  evanescent  spec- 
tacles which  presented  themselves  to  his  no- 
tice ;  yet  among  this  great  variety  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  we  could  wish  he  bad 
omitted.  The  character  of  an  EugUsh  cus- 
tom-house is  thus  described. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  second  night  we  aaduned 
just  beknr  Londcm  Bridge,  the  most  unfortimate 
circumstance  that  can  happen  to  a  man.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  severity  of  the  custom-hoiue,  he  is 
not  permitted  to  take  his  things  on  shore  b^ 
they  are  inspected,  and  the  oflBce  is  not  opened  till 
ten  in  the  morning.  As  I  did  not  choose  to  lesre 
my  German  servants  alone  with  my  carriage  snd 
efliects,  I  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night,  almoit 
dressed  as  I  was,  in  a  miserable  sailor's  tavern  cloie 
to  the  river.  In  the  morning,  however,  when  I  vm 
present  at  the  examinati(m,  I  found  that  the  gdldeD 
key,  which  rarely  fisHs,  had  not  lost  its  efficacy  here, 
and  saved  me  from  long  and  tedious  delays.  Even 
a  few  doien  of  French  ^oves,  which  lay  all  in 
innocence  upon  my  linen,  seemed  to  be  rendered 
invisible; — nobody  took  any  notice  of  them."— 
vol.  iv.  p.  43. 

Of  these  very  entertaining  vjolumes  we 
roust  now  take  our  leave.  We  have  sur- 
veyed their  multi&rious  contents  with  more 
than  common  interest,  and,  on  comparing 
the  observations  of  this  enlightened  tourist 
on  similar  scenes  in  foreign  parts,  with 
those  in  our  own  country,  we  cannot  aToid 
exclaiming,  in  the  language  of  Cowper, 

"  England,  with  aU  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  stiU." 


Review.— TAe  Double  Trial,  or  the  Cor^ 
sequences  of  an  Irish  Clearing,  A  Tale 
of  the  present  Day,  In  3  Vols,  12no. 
pp,  288—309—312.  Smith  and  Elder. 
London,  1832. 

The  narrative,  which,  like  a  parti-coloured 

yam  running  through  a  cable,  is  almost  too 

diminutive  to  be  seen,  loses  a  considerable 

portion  of  its   interest,  by  the  digressions, 

episodes,  and  excursions  with  which  it  is 

interrupted.      Its   materials   are  dealt  out 

with  a  sparing  hand,  but  all  its  incidents  are 

turned  to  good  account.  In  a  collective  point 

of  view,  we  learn  from  these  volumes  how 

"  The  sterling  bullion  of  one  English  line. 
Drawn  in  French  wire  may  through  whole  pages 
shine." 

The    accidental    occurrences,    however, 

\ieVv«A  viVv\cK  this  tale  so  frequently  takes 

^^VRt  ?isA  ^w^^  tft'^^3i^^\sa^4^  ^^xcA-ui  com- 
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ion  for  its  suspension,  although  these 
netimes  carried  to  such  an  immoderate 
t  that  we  feel  half  surprised,  when,  on 
len,  it  starts  from  slumber,  and  be- 
reintroduced  to  our  eyes  and  ears, 
e  digressive  incidents  with  which  these 
es  are  enlivened,  in  addition  to  their 
ic  interest,  derive  an  advantageous 
Lance  from  the  exemplification  of  Irish 
;rs  which  they  display.  The  following 
3  of  security,  at  a  principal  hotel  in 
pital,  is  not  badly  drawn.  Early  in 
oming,  after  a  half  sleepless  night, 
^Irington  and  his  companions  were 
)ed  by  a  sudden  noise. 

mediately  a  tremendous  discharge  of  fire- 
x>k  place  into  the  room.  The  door,  at  the 
stant,  that  led  into  the  hall,  was  burst  open, 
ington  was  by  this  time  ftilly  aroused,  and 
s  guard ;  while,  to  the  horror  of  the  barrister, 
lappy  and  incautious  appraiser  dropped  on 
v.  Three  men  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
8  about  to  seize  Mr.  Elrington,  when  he  re- 
d  that  gentleman.  The  man  was  also  in  the 
lOQ  of  the  law,  being  one  of  those  personages 

<^ed  a  peace-officer;  applicable  enough  to 
raseology  of  the  sister  kingdom.  He  knew 
xington  as  a  magistrate ;  and  in  a  strange, 
confused  way  expressed  his  surprise. 
hat  have  you  done  V  said  Mr.  Elrington,  '  you 
•ed  wantonly  into  this  room,  and  shot  an  in- 
man,  a  stranger,  an  English  gentleman,  who 
lere  on  business.  Is  this  the  way  to  execute 
rs,  to  murder  his  Majesty's  peaceable  sub- 

The  men  expressed  their  astonishment,  and 
d  that  they  were  informed  that  the  persons 
they  were  in  search  of,  were  in  that  room, 
hat  I  deny,'  said  the  landlord,  who  now  for 
t  time  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Elrington  ; 

deny ;   I  told  you  the  right-hand  room,  and 

you  not  to  fire.     Did  I  not,  Murphy,*  said 
Iressing  himself  to  one  of  the  men. 
eU,  we  must  be  after  them,'  said  the  leader, 
addenly  recollecting  himself,  and  away  they 
I  the  contrary  direction." — ^Vol.  I.  p.  36. 

Irish  hyperbole,  the  following  obser- 
s  may  be  considered  as  reasonable 
aens. 

es,  Mr.  Pufieter,  and  a  contemptible  opinion 
.ve  of  the  oratory  of  strangers.  I  heard  a  hack- 
ichman  reply  to  a  stranger,  who  had  asked 
his  carriage  was  clean  ?  *  Clean,  your  honour, 
d  carry  a  bride,  and  her  bride-maid,  up  and 
hrough  the  whole  city,  and  turn  them  out  a 
leal  cleaner  than  when  they  first  came  into 
London  shoeblack  would  be  contented  to  tell 
it  he  could  give  a  polish  to  your  shoes,  that 
ght  see  your  face  in  them ;  and  Day,  Warren, 
,  and  Hunt,  have  certainly  sent  forth  wonders 

way  of  comparative  brilliancy  and  bright- 
mt  a  Dublin  polisher  told  me  that  the  lord- 
ant  had  not  a  plate  glass  in  the  Castle,  though 

Just  been  newly  gilt  and  burnished,  that 
Qce  the  polish  from  his  essence  of  ebony.    A 

chimney  sweeper  declared,  as  an  excuse  ior 
eeping  a  chimney  clean ; — *  Why  the  thing 
t  of  the  calculation  of  possibilities ;  for  there 
(t  a  ray  of  intelligence  from  the  top  to  the 
,  to  throw  a   single  beam  into  the  spiral 

i.  e.,  as  a  common-place  fellow  would  express 
e  was  not  the  least  light  in  any  part  of  the 
y.»»— Vol.  I.  p.  45. 

lO  can  read  the  following  description 
It  sympathy?  We  should  rejoice  to 
hat  in  had  nothing  but  fiction  for  its 
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basis ;  but,  alas !  melancholy  truth  asks  no 
assistance  from  the  imagination. 

"When  I  came  here,  three  years  ago,  beyond 
these  rising  grounds,  there  was  a  pleasing  village  of 
cabins,  in  their  simple  state  as  you  see  them  about 
the  country ;  I  suppose  three  hundred  inhabitants. 
They  had  experienced,  in  the  former  year,  a  bad 
potato  crop,  and  poverty  pressed  heavily  upon  them, 
and  soon  brought  a  lingering  and  quick-spreading 
fever.  We  gave  them,  occasionally,  medicine  and 
money;  and  as  the  winter  proceeded,  the  cabins 
fell  awav,  one  by  one,  scarcely  perceptible  at  first, 
till,  durmg  a  very  inclement  spring,  having  lost 
sight  of  them,  I  found  at  length  that  the  whole  had 
disappeared.  I  mean  to  say,  that,  except  a  few 
stragglers,  more  hardy,  though,  perhaps,  not  more 
fortunate  than  the  rest,  the  whole  were  destroyed  by 
famine,  and  by  disease  occasioned  through  famine. 

"  These  things  are  common  in  this  country. 
Unless  the  law  aided  us,  we  cannot  prevent  them. 
The  effort  of  every  one  here  employed  is,  to  increan 
the  rental  of  the  great  landlord ;  according  to  that 
increase,  we  all  gain  in  emolument.  It  has  been 
now  determined  by  my  directors,  that  the  patches  of 
potato-crops  shall  be  cleared  away,  and  thrown  into 
more  regular  farms.  These  poor  ones  are  to  have 
notice  to  quit.  This  is  called  the  clearing  system  ; 
and  if  at  the  end  of  their  term,  they  go  not  away 
willingly,  they  will  be  made  to  go  by  the  civil  o&cen 
in  the  first  place ;  and  if  they  oppose,  the  military 
will  be  called  to  aid,  and  there  will  be  a  clearanet 
made." — p.  9. 

We  cannot  enter  further  into  these  vo- 
lumes. Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show 
their  character.  They  contain  many  excel- 
lent observations ;  but,  as  a  simple  narra- 
tive of  actual  occurrences,  they  would  have 
been  more  interesting,  than  in  the  novel 
form  which  they  have  assumed.  They 
place  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
in  a  pitiable  light,  not  by  the  magic  of 
declamatory  language,  but  by  the  great 
variety  of  appropriate  incidents,  which  the 
author's  resources  and  recollection  of  facts 
supply.  If  this  work  shall  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  procure  what  it  fully  deserves,  it  will 
have  many  readers,  who  cannot  fail  to  find 
in  its  pages  something  more  valuable  than 
mere  amusement. 


Review. — The  Canadas,  as  they  at  pre- 
sent commend  themselves  to  the  Enter- 
prise  of  Emigrants^  Colonists^  and 
Capitalists.  Compiled  from  Original 
Docuwents  furnished  by  John  Galty  Esq. 
and  other  authentic  Sources,  By  An- 
drew  Picken,  With  a  Map,  12mo, 
pp,  426.  Effingham  Wilson,  London, 
1832. 

On  this  vast  portion  of  British  territory, 
the  volume  before  us  communicates  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  useful  information. 
To  the  emigrating  labourer  and  mecha- 
nic, it  will  be  found  of  essential  service, 
but  by  those  who  intend  to  colonize,  and 
others  who  have  large  capitals  to  advance, 
its  statements,  calculations^  and  eslti\£iS&SJA^ 
cannol  \)e  Xoo  Vv\^\^  ^\vir.^» 
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It  appears  from  a  portion  of  the  title- 
page,  that  Mr.  Gait  was  "  late  of  the  Ca- 
nada Company,  but  now  of  the  British 
Land  Association."  These  situations  en- 
able him  to  judge  concerning  the  quality 


I  can  .now  save  money  very  fast,  and  shall  soon  be 
able  to  buv  my  own  leather,  which  will  be  moie 
profitable.— Jfipendi*,  p.  35. 


Several  other  letters  are  inserted,  from 
glaziers,    butchers,    day-labourers,    brick- 
^   .     ,     ,  .-     -._  ,.  ,        .  ,     layers,  8cc.    These  all  concur  in  one  general 

of  the  land  m  different  districts,  to  pomt  testimony,  highly  favourable  to  emigration; 
out  its  adaptauon  for  various  species  of  ^^^  ^^^-^j^  ^  ^^^^  indubitable  assur- 
cuUure,  and,  in  connexion  with  his  topo-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^,^£^1  ^„^j  industrious, 
graphical  observations,  to  qualify  him  for     whether   belonging   to   agriculture  or  the 


the  important   task  which  in  this    volume 
he  has  undertaken  to  execute. 

In  addition  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
author  and  compiler,  as  stated  above,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  documents  pub- 
lished in  this  volume  are  of  an  official 
nature ;  hence,  they  approach  the  reader 
with  all  the  confidence  which  genuine  au- 
thenticity can  inspire.     We  are  therefore 


mechanic  arts,  are  sure  to  succeed.  Lazi- 
ness, without  an  abundance  of  money, 
should  never  emigrate,  unless  with  a  design 
to  starve^  and  thus  rid  the  world  of  a  nai- 
sance. 

With  tlie  multifarious  contents  of  this 
volume  we  have  been  highly  gratified.  It 
presents  important  advice  to  all  classes 
who  contemplate  emigration.    For  passage, 


taught  to  view  tliis  work  as  the  joint  offspring     ^^^^    travelling  expenses,  and  delays,  it 
of  ability  and  truth,  which  to  all  classes  of     ^i„^  «„««]!„„♦  Ai^^^i^^^  o«^  K«,^r^;l«oA. 


emigrants  are  qualities  of  the  utmost  im. 
portance. 

It  must,  however,  be  obvious,  from  the 
complexion  of  this  volume,  that  agricultural 
pursuits  are  the  principal  objects  which  the 
compiler  keeps  in  view,  although  the  pros- 
pects and  interests  of  handicraftsmen  and 
mechanics  are  by  no  means  overlooked. 
Soils,  climates,  capabilities,  facilities,  ob. 
stacles,  intercourse,  expenses,  and  capital 
required  on  any  given  scale,  all  enter  into 
the  general  estimate.  The  means  of  tra- 
velling are  also  pointed  out,  and  even  the 
fares  from  place  to  place  are  distinctly  spe- 
cified. Nor  is  the  humble  husbandman 
forgotten.  On  his  arrival,  he  quickly  finds 
employment,  and  is  amply  remunerated  for 
his  services.  But  W.  Clements,  a  day- 
labourer  of  Corsley,  in  Wiltshire,  who  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  shall  speak  for  himself. 
His  letter  is  dated  Port  Talbot,  Upper 
Canada,  October  10,  1830. 

•'  My  dear  father,  I  thank  God  I  am  got  to  the 
land  of  liberty  and  plenty.  I  arrived  here  on  the 
9th  of  July.  I  had  not  a  single  shilling  left,  when 
I  got  here.  But  I  met  with  good  friends  that 
took  me  in  ;  and  I  went  to  work  at  six  shillings  a 
day  and  my  board,  on  to  this  day.  And  now  I  am 
to  work  on  my  own  farm,  of  fifty  acres,  which  I 
bought  at  55/.,  and  I  have  five  years  to  pay  it  in. 
I  have  bought  me  a  cow  and  five  pigs." — Appendix, 
p.  34. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter 
written  by  James  Treasure,  a  journeyman 
shoemaker.  It  is  dated  Yarmouth,  Upper 
Canada,  August  9, 1830. 

•'  I  plainly  see  there  will  be  work  enough,  if  I 
had  two  or  three  more  hands.  I  have  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  can  do  now,  and  they  tell  rae  it  will 
come  in  faster  after  harvest ;  but  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  getting  hands.  I  have  13s.  6d.  for  making 
a  pair  of  Wellington  boots,  the  leather  being  found 
me.  This  will  go  nearly  as  far  again  in  provisions 
here  as  at  home.  The  price  for  making  meiv'*  and 
vromen's  shoes  is  both  alike;  48.  6d.  fofr  \\|[;\it,axvd 
3s.  6d.  fot  strong.    They  find  thek  owu  ttiieaA  Vw. 


gives  excellent  directions,  and  happily  ac- 
commodates its  calculations  to  those  whose 
means  are  limited  to  the  sum  of  five  or  six 
pounds. 


Review. —  History  and  Character  of 
American  Revivals  of  Religion.  By 
the  Rev,  Calvin  Cotton^  of  America. 
12mo.  pp.  310.  Westky  and  Davis. 
London,    1832. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  warm 
advocate  for  religious  revivals,  though  he 
does  not  attempt  to  vindicate  those  wild 
excesses  which  are  sometimes  associated 
with  these  very  extraordinary  excitements. 
Natural  causes,  he  argues,  are  unable  to 
produce  the  phenomena  which  are  fre. 
quently  apparent ;  and,  from  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  effects,  and  the  changes 
that  are  wrought  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
are  the  subjects  of  these  operations,  he 
infers,  that  it  is  only  in  Divine  agency  we 
can  find  their  primitive  source. 

He  readily  allows,  that  the  Almighty 
takes  occasion  to  work  at  times  through 
subordinate  instruments,  and  in  these  he 
perceives  the  fulcrum  on  which  may  rest 
the  lever  that  seems  destined  to  lift  the 
moral  world.  But  his  own  words  will  best 
express  his  meaning. 

"  A  host  of  ardent,  devoted  revival-men  haw 
been  raised  up  in  the  school  of  former  and  later 
revivals,  whose  ranks  are  continually  increasing* 
and  who  are  becoming  more  and  more  experienced, 
and  more  and  more  successful.  And  every  firedi 
revival,  of  any  considerable  extent,  multiplies  can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  who  will  never  forget  the 
day,  nor  the  place,  nor  the  circumstances,  of  their 
new  birth ;  and  who,  after  a  suitable  training  and 
culture,  themselves  enter  the  field,  and  becoDM 
active  and  efficient  revival-men.  The  spirit  w 
revivals  is  bom  into  them,  and  bred  with  them, 
and  makes  their  character.  And  so  far  as  I  knov, 
>iXvft  T«N  vj^JkS  -^XiStfa.  we  now  going  over  that  countiy 
axe  ^xvft.t\v^"^  Xstwji^X   -siXtfsvax  \ri  %uch  instre- 
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^.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule,  I  believe, 
I ;  and  hence  it  may  be  expected,  that  they 
atinue  and  increase,  till  they  shall  have 
tad  the  land;  and,  may  it  not  be  hoped, 
shall  have  overspread  the  nations  and  the 
—p.  9. 

Deet  the  objections  that  have  been,  and 
e  urged  against  revivals,  Mr.  Colton 
vaDced  many  pointed  and  conclusive 
ents.  He  very  justly  contends,  that 
vine  operations  on  the  human  spirit 
.  be  measured  by  any  line  of  analo- 
reasoning  that  may  be  presumed  to 

from  earth  to  heaven.  Theory, 
I,  and  public  opinion,  may  all  be 
t  revivals,  and,  on  some  occasions, 
on  sense  may '  complain  that  her 
ries  are  invaded ;  but,  when  these  and 

plausibilities  have  combined  their 
they  stand  opposed  by  facts  which  no 
lood  can  deny,  no  sophistry  evade, 
a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
itious  sinner,  remarkable  only  for  his 
iniquities,  is  cut  to  the  heart,  and,  in 
jony  of  soul,  calls  upon  God  for 
'.  Soon  that  mercy  which  he  seeks  is 
,  and  he  rejoices  in  the  God  of  his 
ion.  The  remainder  of  his  life  cor- 
ads  with  this  transformation  of  heart, 
loral  revolution  of  character.  Active 
3  cause  of  God,  and  obedient  to  his 
he  reaches  the  goal  of  his  proba- 
y  existence,  and  dies  in  a  triumphant 
mce  of  a  glorious  immortality. 
I  theory,  system,  and  argument  can 
confront  such  facts  as  these,  Mr.  Col- 
leed  not  be  ashamed  of  revivals  in 
on,  whether  they  occur  on  the  eastern 
istem  side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 


FEW. — The  Devotional  Letters  and 
cramental  Meditations  of  the  late 
hilip  Doddridge^  D,  D,  with  his  LeC' 
res  on  Preachings  and  the  Ministerial 
^e,  8vo,  pp,  356.  Gilbert,  London, 
(32. 

person  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Doddridge,  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
he  was  an  extraordinary  man.  His 
lectual  powers  were  of  the  highest 
r,  his  learning  was  extensive,  his  dili- 
e  was  indefatigable,  and  his  piety  was 
le  most  exalted  character.  All  these 
iguishing  excellencies  are  conspicuous 
is  vmtings,  and  those  who  had  the 
lur  of  his  personal  acquaintance  readily 
testimony  that  his  life  was  in  perfect 
rdance  with  the  productions  of  his  pen. 
le  letters  evince  that  his  correspond- 
¥^as  very  extensive,  that  it  was  held 
persons  who  understood  their  value, 
that  the  subjects  on  vfhich  they  were 


written  entitle  them  to  the  character  which 
they  sustain.  In  these  familiar  compo- 
sitions the  attributes  of  the  christian  appear 
with  brighter  lustre  than  the  resources  of 
the  theologian,  or  the  intellectual  energies 
of  the  man.  Yet  in  many  instances  Uiey 
furnish  evidence  of  internal  wealth,  always 
ready  for  use,  but  never  betray  any  indi- 
cations of  mental  poverty.  They  are  the 
productions  of  a  mind  which  appears 
vigorous,  without  putting  forth  half  its 
strength. 

The  meditations  on  sacramental  occa- 
sions occupy  a  becoming  station  in  the 
same  humble,  yet  elevated  region.  They 
penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind, 
develop  motives,  watch  the  birth  of  thought, 
and  trace  it  through  various  labyrinths  to 
distant  issues,  and  apparently  unconnected 
consequences.  In  each  of  these  the  author's 
mind  seems  to  labour  under  the  awfiil 
responsibility  of  its  charge,  and  to  feel  an 
internal  consciousness  that  nothing  can 
secure  the  spiritual  strength  it  requires,  but 
an  habitual  dependence  upon  the  power 
of  God. 

But  excellent  as  the  letters  and  medita- 
tions  are,  to  the  lectures  on  preaching  they 
must  yield  the  palm  of  superiority.  In  these 
we  behold  the  pious  Christian,  the  learned 
divine,  the  able  teacher,  and  the  liberal 
critic  happily  combined.  They  are  not 
extended  to  any  immoderate  length,  but 
they  touch  on  almost  every  important  topic, 
and  contain  observations  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  prized.  The  students  to  whom 
they  virere  primarily  delivered,  must  have 
listened  with  deep  attention,  and  corre- 
spondent interest,  and  many  among  them 
most  unquestionably  retained  their  influ- 
ence to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Since  their 
publication  they  have  been  rendered  highly 
beneficial  to  many  young  ministers,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  while  piety  and  learning  can 
command  respect. 


Review. — Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guagCy  together  with  the  Principles  of 
Eloquence  and  Rhetoric,  By  Richard 
Hiley,  \2mo,  pp,  310.  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,    London,    1832. 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  but  one,  neverthe^ 
less,  which  is  strictly  true,  that  the  radical 
principles  of  all  grammars  are  the  same.  In 
suborainate  particulars,  they  admit  of  con- 
siderable variation,  and  allow,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  latitude  or  exceptions,  sub- 
ject to  arbitrary  mles^  V^\.  VW  ^vixA^^s&!eD^a^ 
principYes  leVakk  ^<^\£  m\a»Xa^^^'} .   ^| 
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Although  many  excellent  grammars  of 
the  English  language  have  been  published 
of  late  years,  much  room  still  remains  for 
improvement ;  and  it  appears  exceedingly 
doubtful,  if  all  the  combined  exertions  of 
the  human  intellect  will  ever  carry  gram- 
matical knowledge  to  such  a  state  of  per- 
fection, as  to  leave  no  room  for  fuither 
acquisitions. 

On  the  use  of  passive  verbs,  it  would 
have  been  desirable,  if  all  our  grammarians 
had  been  more  explicit,  and  if,  in  exam, 
pies  of  construction  and  parsing,  they  had 
furnished  greater  variety.  The  subjunctive 
mood  still  remains  undefined  as  to  its  ex- 
tent, its  rules,  and  the  application  of  them, 
and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  doubtful,  if  all  the 
obscurity  in  which  it  is  involved  will  ever 
be  wholly  done  away. 

In  the  grammar  before  us,  Mr.  Hiley 
readily  admits,  that  he  has  availed  himself 
of  what  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
have  advanced,  but  witliout  adopting  with 
servility  the  system  or  theory  of  either,  any 
further  than  it  appeared  to  be  supported  by 
idiom,  analogy,  the  philosophy  of  speech,  or 
the  dictates  of  common  sense.  In  its  general 
character,  this  gprammar  bears  a  stronger  re- 
semblance to  Mr.  Murray's  than  to  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  but 
this  has  not  prevented  the  author  from  de- 
tecting errors,  glancing  at  anomalies,  and 
guarding  against  the  imperfections  which  he 
has  discovered. 

Appended  to  the  great  mass  of  com- 
mon matter,  we  find  many  judicious  obser- 
vations, that  are  well  worthy  the  reader's 
attention.  The  arrangements  are  good ; 
and,  in  general,  the  rules  are  simple  and 
intelligible.  Throughout  the  whole  we 
perceive  much  acuteness  of  investigation, 
and  much  maturity  of  reflection  in  bringing 
it  into  actual  service.  In  every  seminary 
where  the  grammar  of  Murray  has  found 
admittance,  this  will  be  an  iiseful  assistant; 
and  where  it  has  not,  it  will  prove  an  able 
substitute. 


Review. — An  Essay  on  a  Lay  Ministry, 
particularly  that  of  Wesleyan  Local 
PreacherSy  SfC,  By  William  Robinson, 
\2mo,  pp.  190.  Mason,  London. 
1832. 

Dr.  Franklin  has  said,  that  **  Experience 
keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  not  learn 
in  any  other.''  In  this  seminary,  the  author 
informs  us,  in  a  brief  and  modest  preface, 
that  he  has  been  tau^i^ht,  '*  having  had  to 
struggle  with  most  of  the  difficulties  he  has 
described,  and  resorted  to  moal  o(  iW 
expedients  for  tfieir  conquest,  vfVvicViYieViaa 


recommended.*'  This  candid  avowal,  the 
reader,  if  wise,  may  turn  to  a  profitable 
account,  and  gather  from  the  book  before 
him,  the  advantages  of  experience,  without 
the  rbk  or  the  trouble  of  an  experiment. 

The  author's  design  is  to  make  usefiil, 
not  splendid,  preachers ;  to  lead  them  to 
seek  essential  qualifications  for  the  duties 
they  may  be  called  to  discharge,  without 
the  varnish  of  superficial  decoration ;  and 
to  inculcate  an  acquaintance  with  subjects 
which  will  make  them  workmen  that  need 
not  be  ashamed.  An  awful  sense  of  mi. 
nisterial  responsibility,  the  spirit  of  religion 
kept  alive  in  the  heart,  frequency  in  prayer, 
prudence  in  the  choice  of  books,  carefbl. 
ness  in  the  improvement  of  time,  earnest- 
ness in  address,  correctness  of  language,  and 
punctuality  in  attendance,  are  among  the 
subjects  which  he  recommends.  He  ad- 
mits, that  the  greater  portion  of  local 
preachers  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
occupy  stations  in  the  medium  and  lower 
ranks  of  life,  and  that,  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  a  liberal 
education  has  been  the  lot  of  but  very  few. 
He,  however,  argues,  and  very  justly,  that, 
by  industrious  application,  and  unwearied 
perseverance,  these  disadvantages  maybe 
surmounted,  and  that,  even  in  the  most  un- 
favourable situations,  mental  cultivation  is 
practicable,  and  much  genuine  knowledge 
may  be  acquired.  These  facts  he  has  illus. 
trated  by  the  iutroduction  of  many  charac 
ters  of  renown,  who,  from  the  most  abject 
poverty,  have  risen  to  eminence,  and  illu- 
minated the  world  by  the  emanations  of 
their  native  intellectual  energy. 

The  object  of  this  work,  however,  is  not 
to  make  literary  or  scientific  men,  but  pious 
ministers,  whose  labours  God  may  be  ex- 
pected to  own  and  bless.  To  accompbsh 
this  important  end,  it  contains  much  valu- 
able admonition.  It  is  a  book  which  most 
young  preachers  may  peruse  with  great 
advantage,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
Wesleyan  connexion,  or  to  any  other  re- 
ligious community. 


Review. — A  Companion  and  Key  to  the 
History  of  England —  Genealogical  De- 
tails  of  British  Sovereigns,  Alliances, 
Families,  Titles,  Armorial  Bearings, 
Charts,  SfC.  Sfc.  By  George  Fisher. 
Royal  8vo.  pp.  769.  Simplan  Sf  Mof 
shall.    London.    1832. 

This  is  a  work  of  no  common  magnitude^ 
of  no  common  research,  and  of  no  common 
importance  to  every  lover  of  English  his- 
lot^.  It  embraces  the  ample  field  which 
%\x^\Oa<^  Ikscgl^^  ^»3^<»^.^^^Qd  of  cor  Di- 
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tional  concerns,  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  transiently  touches  on  the  incidents 
and  vicissitudes  which  have  rendered  re- 
markable the  eras  in  which  they  oc- 
curred. 

In  a  certain  sense,  it  may  be  considered 
as  an  epitome  of  British  history,  but,  in 
many  essential  particulars,  it  differs  widely 
from  other  publications  which  bear  this 
name.  The  general  outline  of  this  work 
may  be  found  in  the  following-  particulars, 
which  we  copy  from  the  title-page. 

"  It  consists  of  copious  genealogical  details  of  the 
BritiBh  sovereigns,  comprehending  their  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  and  immediate  issue,  with  the 
various  branchings  into  foreign  alliances,  and  the 
numerous  illustrious  families  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy, accompanied  with  genealogical  charts  Ulus- 
trative  of  the  several  dynasties,  and  the  families 
emanating  from  them,  with  an  appendix,  exhibiting 
a  chronological  epitome  of  the  successive  holders  of 
the  several  titles  of  the  British,  Saxon,  and  English 
nobility,  considered  as  hereditary  and  hierarchical, 
accompanied  with  the  various  blazonry  of  their 
annonal  bearings.  The  whole  designed  to  obviate 
the  .'difficulties  encountered  by  the  students  of 
British  history,  in  acquiring  a  distinct  identity  of 
the  several  celebrated  individuals  prominent  on  the 
pages  of  its  annals,  from  others  who  have  been 
possessed  of  the  same  names,  honours,  or  employ- 
ments." 

Some  sketches  of  biography  are  con- 
nected with  the  royal  and  illustrious  per- 
sonages whose  names  are  introduced ;  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  author  steps  aside 
from  his  direct  path,  to  notice  remarkable 
incidents  connected  with  the  individual,  or 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This  circum- 
stance has  given  to  many  pages  a  portion 
of  interest  which  others  want;  and  in  a 
considerable  degree  relieved  the  tediousness 
which,  to  common  readers,  pedigree  and 
heraldic  emblems  rarely  fail  to  involve. 

To  the  author,  this  must  have  been  a 
work  of  herculean  labour,  and  of  indefati- 
gable research.  It  must  have  furnished 
employment  for  many  years,  as  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered,  and  the  obstacles 
to  be  surmounted,  must  have  been  both 
numerous  and  formidable.  In  its  accom- 
plished state,  it,  however,  stands  as  a  proud 
monument  of  what  application  and  perse- 
verance can  accomplish ;  and  both  the 
present  race  and  future  generations  will 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  writer's  industry. 

Although  in  some  places  brief  as  an 
index,  and  in  others  confined  to  mere  chro- 
nological statement,  many  disputable  facts 
are  introduced  to  the  reader's  notice.  On 
these,  a  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  enter- 
tained, and  no  theory  or  historical  analysis 
can  be  advanced,  that  will  secure  universal 
consent.  Of  this  the  author  must  have 
been  well  aware ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance^  he  has  not  mentioned  the 


sources  whence  his  foots  are  drawn,  and 
named  the  authorities  on  which  his  conclu. 
sions  are  founded.  An  attention  to  this 
would  have  added  greatly  to  the  respect- 
ability of  his  volume,  and  prevented  those 
surmisings  that  may  now  be  urged  to  his 
disadvantage.  For  these  omissions,  we 
fear  there  is  at  present  no  remedy,  as  it  is 
scarcely  practicable  for  the  author  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
which  we  complain. 

The  numerous  tables,  or  genealogical 
charts,  exhibiting  the  descent  and  con. 
nexion  of  branches  belonging  to  royal  dy- 
nasties, will  be  examined  with  peculiar 
interest  by  all  who  take  pleasure  in  such 
researches.  So  far  as  the  successive  mon- 
archs  of  these  kingdoms  are  concerned,  these 
tables  are  clear  and  intelligible ;  and  beyond 
this,  the  interest  excited  ceases  to  be  in- 
tense. 

As  an  index  to  the  kings  of  England, 
and  a  chronological  register  of  families, 
titles,  and  honoui-s  connected  with  the 
English  nobility,  this  work  will  be  found  of 
incalculable  value.  On  many  dubious 
passages  in  the  history  of  our  country,  it 
will  throw  considerable  light ;  and  a  little 
acquaintance  with  its  contents  will  con- 
vince the  reader  that  he  may  consult  it  with 
advantage,  on  subjects  which  seem,  from 
being  intelligible,  to  require  no  foreign 
assistance. 


Review. — Descriptive  Sketches  of  Tun-' 
bridge  WellSf  and  the  Calverky  Estate, 
Sfc,  Embellished  with  Maps  and  Prints, 
By  John  Britton,  F.S.A,fSfC.  \2mo, 
pp.  148.    Longman.    London,    1832. 

The  good  ladies  of  our  country  may  now 
purchase  elegant  cottons,  decorated  with 
beautiful  colours,  arranged  in  tasteful  order, 
and  in  every  respect  highly  attractive  to  the 
senses,  at  about  sixpence  per  yard,  for 
which,  a  few  years  since,  they  were  content 
to  pay  about  two  shillings.  On  a  similar 
principle,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  may 
now  purchase  a  book  for  five  shillings, 
which^  with  similar  decorations,  would  have 
been  thought  cheap,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  at  more  than  double  the  price. 
Should  any  persons  doubt  this  latter  fact, 
we  will  refer  them  to  Britton's  Descriptive 
Sketches  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  here  we 
are  certain  that  their  scepticism  must  find  a 
grave. 

The  embellishments  of  this  work  com- 
prise two  maps  and  twelve    distinct  en- 
gravings, all  executed  in  a  style  that  would 
have  conferred  a.w  V\otvov«   w\  ^  \.^^^« 
shilling  \o\ume.    O^  ^^  Vwo  toa.^^  ^^^ 
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esh:bis  tae  bee  of  Toibndee  Weils,  a 
pirn  o(  its  ctwfrri,  B^stoo  Uoose,  some 
leadinz  roads,  aod  adpcent  somor ;  and 
tbe  ocber  pcewnis  io  tbe  reader  a  gfoenl 
T^ew  of  Caivenej  Puk  and  Pbin.  Tbe 
pUies  nepveseDt,  with  modi  bdelitr,  a 
vanetT  oi  ooiis|kciiCMis  objects  io  this  place 
ot  fehkmihte  resoit,  wfa»e  heahh  at  oooe 
gushes  from  its  fountaios,  and  is  nafied  with 
almort  everw  breeae. 

Hie  descripciocKS,  which  haTe  a  refereDoe 
Io  the  objects  lepreKoted  in  the  plates, 
aod  aho  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
axe  written  in  a  hTelTand  spirited  style, 
bat  without  desoendicg  to  that  froth j  levity 
which  none  could  admire  but  those  whom 
it  would  be  discreditable  in  a  writer  to  please. 
Oi  many  illustrious  risitants,  the  names 
are  preserred,  and  the  whole  is  interspersed 
with  anecdotes  that  are  very  amusing.  In 
a  brief  manner,  every  thing  of  imponanoe 
relating'  both  to  the  ancient  and  modem 
history  of  this  place,  its  improvements, 
local  accommodations,  and  peculiar  cus- 
toms, Mr.  Britton  has  carefully  introduced, 
and  pefspicuously  explained. 

^\  bat  tbe  expense  of  living  in  Tunbridge 
Wells  may  be,  we  are  not  told ;  but  if  it 
bear  any  resemblance  in  cheapness  to  this 
book,  we  think  the  inhabitants  will  not 
frequently  have  unoccupied  apartments  to 
leL  The  paper  on  which  it  is  printed  is 
stout,  and  of  superior  qualit)* ;  so  that,  unless 
the  author's  sale  shall  be  extensive,  which 
he  has  every  reason  to  anticipate,  we  sus- 
pect that  **  Descriptive  Sketches  of  Tun- 
bridge Wells'*  will  be  an  unprofitable 
concern. 


Review. — An  Indian  TaU,  and  other 
Poems,  Bv  Benjamin  Gough,  V2mo, 
pp,  180.  Effingham  Wilson.  Lon- 
don. 1832. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt,  if  variety 
could  compensate  for  deficiencies,  that  this 
is  a  publication  of  considerable  merit  It 
musters  thirty-four  sonnets,  and  fifty.one 
miscellaneous  pieces,  besides  the  Indian 
tale,  which  occupies  the  first  threescore 
pages.  This  goodly  number  furnishes  the 
muse  with  very  favourable  opportunities  to 
exercise  the  strength  of  her  pinion,  and  to 
display  the  elevation  and  gracefulness  of 
her  flight. 

The  Indian  tale,  we  are  informed  in  the 
preface,  is  founded  on  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  fifUi  number  of  the  Metro- 
politan Magazine.  It  is  a  love  afiair  be- 
tween an  Indian  girl  and  a  Mahometan 
admirer,  and  the  young  lady's  an^  bio- 
ther,    giviDg  way    to  vindic\i?«   ^^\\xi^ 


The  adventure  is  narrated  with  much  sim. 
phcity,  and,  excepting  in  some  trifliDg 
imrrmres,  with  great  perspicuity.  It  con- 
tains many  incidents,  which  are  interwoven 
with  sufficient  ingenuity  to  appear  without 
betraying  poetical  contrivance.  The  burn- 
ing of  Counlah  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
husband,  together  with  the  subseqoeot 
agony  and  death  of  her  father,  gives  a  climax 
to  the  catastrophe,  which,  in  a  poet  of 
esiabli^hpd  fiune,  would  command  admi- 
ration. 

The  minor  poems  and  sonnets  possess 
various  degrees  of  merit  in  their  respective 
characters,  but  nothing  to  raise  them  above 
thousands  of  their  fellow-mortals  that  are 
bom  to  die,  in  infimcy,  in  youth,  and  io 
riper  years.  From  compositions  so  ooim- 
portant,  no  author  can  ever  hope  to  acquire 
lasting  reputation.  Poetical  literature  is 
too  thickly  sown  with  trifles,  for  common 
articles  to  attract  attention.  This,  however, 
is  no  argument  against  their  merit.  If  gold 
were  as  plentiful  as  pebbles  on  the  shore, 
it  would  be  viewed  with  equal  indiHerenoe. 
Scarcity  is  essential  to  estimated  valoe. 
Poets  therefore  may  anticipate  the  &te 
awaiting  insignificant  compositions,  which, 
taken  in  the  aggregate, 

*'  lie  entranced, 
Thkk  at  aatnmnal  leaves  that  strow  the  Imoks 
In  VaUombrosa,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades 
Hi|!h  over  arch  embower." 


BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  The  Poetry  of  Truth:  Canto  I; 
by  John  MauUf  ill.  X).,  (HamiltOD,  Lon- 
don,) is  a  curious  ebullition  of  ev^njgelical 
intolerance.  The  infatuated  author  seems 
to  think  that  he  is  delegated  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  anathematize  all  who  hesitate  to 
embrace  the  dogmas  of  his  creed;  and, 
perhaps,  the  public  will  retaliate,  by  con- 
signing the  productions  of  his  muse  to 
oblivion. 

2.  Advice  to  Emigrants  to  AmericOf 
New  South  Wides,  Cape  of  Good  Eoffh 
ifc,y  by  Thomas  Dyke^  Jun.^  (Simpkm, 
London,)  is  too  contracted  to  furnish  that 
varied  information  which  all  persons  in- 
tending to  emigrate  want.  So  far  as  the 
author  has  entered  into  his  subject,  his  ob- 
servations may  be  of  service ;  but,  in  eighty- 
four  pages,  no  one  can  reasonably  expect 
that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
emigratioQ,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  sliould 
be  comprised. 

3.  Sequel  to  Principle  and  Practice  ;v 
the  Orphan  Family;  a  Tale,  (Houlstoo, 
London,)  will  be  perused  with  much  in* 
\ft\^Vs  ^vtXiA  '«B^  '^&jc\uLainted  with  tb( 
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ling  parts.  The  story  enters  into  do- 
:  life,  and  develops  incidents  which 
readers  will  find  not  inapplicable  to 
3lves.  It  is  a  tale,  we  think,  with 
most  young  persons  will  be  pleased. 
The  Gospel  its  Own  Witness^  Sfc.,,  hy 
ev.  Andrew  Fuller,  late  of  Ketter- 
(Book    Society,    London,)    appears 

us  in  a  new  edition.  It  is  a  book 
contains  many  important  truths,  that 
t  be  too  widely  disseminated.  The 
ations  are  not  common-place.  They 
e  offspring  of  a  mind  enlightened  by 
g,  and  habituated  to  solid  reflection, 
nter  a  region  in  which  such  a  guide 
:icularly  wanted. 

Hints  on  the  Best  Means  Jor  the 
al  of  "Religion,  hy  Oliver  Henwood, 
«,  Bridport,)  the  author  has  confined 
topic  under  consideration.  His  ob- 
ons  are  judicious  and  well  selected, 
y  remote  from  extravagance  and  in- 
nee.  This  important  subject  he  re- 
ends  on  scripture  grounds,  and  applies 
narks  with  becoming  energy,  both  to 
ers    and    people.     Practical    utility 

to  be  the  great  object  at  which  he 

and,  to  promote  this,  his  pamphlet 
>lesomely  adapted. 

Arminian  Methodism  miscalled 
I  Faith,  by  John  Hackett,  (Ward, 
%)  contains  strong  language ;  and, 
earless  intrepidity,  enforces  the  great 
isential  truths  of  the  gospel. 
A  Brief  Statement  of  the  Practical 
^ts  of  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  by 

Croxall,  (Wilson,  London,)  is  calcu- 
to  efface  erroneous  impressions  which 

among  the  working  classes  have 
ely  entertained.  The  benefits  will  be 
issive,  not  instantaneous,  and  the  in- 
e  of  the  measure  upon  posterity  is 
id  out  with  intelligent  anticipation. 
Observations  on  our  Indian  Admi" 
tion.  Civil  and  Military,  by  Lieut,- 
James  Caulfield,  C.  JB.,  (Smith  and 
London,)  requires  persons  better  ac- 
:ed  than  ourselves  with  Asiatic  affairs, 
cide  on  its  merits  or  defects.  The 
'  appears  to  be  conversant  with  the 
!t8  on  which  he  writes,  and,  from  the 
ur  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  tem- 

language  he  employs,  his  book  is 
d  to  a  calm  and  dispassionate  ex- 
tion. 

An  Fjssay  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
t  Mind,  Sfc,  by  John  Brown, 
?r  of  Spitalfield^s  Infant  School, 
Idition,  (Simpkin  and  Co.,  London,) 
lunicates,  in  familiar  language,  and  a 
Dg  strain,  much  useful  information, 
way  adapted  to  the  infatnt  mind.  The 
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system  is  admirable,  and  need  only  be 
known  to  command  universal  approbation. 
The  rules,  also,  and  reasons  on  which  they 
are  founded,  must  strike  every  reader  with 
their  propriety  and  force.  This  is  begin- 
ning at  the  right  end,  and  training  up  a 
child  in  the  way  that  he  should  go. 

11.  Alfred,  or  the  Wayward  Son,  a 
Domestic  Story,  and  other  Poems,  by 
Thomas  Hirst,  (Simpkin  and  Co.,  London,) 
furnish  many  occasions  for  censure,  but 
still  more  for  praise.  Several  lines  betray 
carelessness  in  composition,  which  atten- 
tion  might  have  prevented.  **  Trespasser '' 
and  "intruder,"^  in  p.  26,  are  bad  in 
rhyme;  and  "character"  and  "flatterer," 
in  p.  29,  are  liable  to  the  same  remark.  In 
page  27,  "A  vacant  question  dwindling 
to  a  whine,*'  we  do  not  understand ;  and 
the  introduction  of  Earl  Grey,  Melbourne, 
Peel,  Brougham,  Lord  Russell,  and  the 
Reform  question,  into  Alfred,  or  the  Way- 
ward Son,  appears  very  ill-timed.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  story  is  admirably  told,  the 
incidents  are  brought  forward  to  much  ad- 
vantage, and  the  whole  is  conducted  to  a 
pleasing  termination.  In  many  stanzas,  a 
genuine  spirit  of  poetry  bursts  upon  us,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  sentiments  that 
pervade  the  narrative  is  calculated  to  secure 
serious  approbation. 

12.  An  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  Village  Architecture,  S^c,  by  J.  C. 
Loudon,  FL.S.,  SfC,  (Longman,  London,) 
presents  us  with  a  specimen  of  a  large 
work  now  publishing  under  the  above  title. 
It  contains  numerous  wood  engravings,  ac- 
companied with  brief  descriptions,  and  is  a 
work  of  fair  promise. 

13.  2%e  Conversational  Method  of 
Teaching  Languages,  Sfc,  by  S.  B,  L,  P., 
(Souter,  London,)  has  a  captivating  ex- 
terior, but  the  test  of  experiment  can  alone 
give  certainty  to  its  character. 

14.  An  Appeal  to  the  Unprejudiced, 
containing  a  Statement  of  Facts  connected 
with  the  New  Church,  Gosport,  by  the 
Rev,  Joshua  Bryant,  (Simpkin  and  Co., 
London,)  more  than  intimates  that  he  has 
been  treated  in  an  unworthy  manner  by  a  few 
self-su£Bcient  and  purse-proud  persons,  with 
whom  he  had  the  unhappiness  to  come  in 
contact :  and,  admitting  his  statement  to  be 
correct,  we  think  he  has  acted  judiciously 
in  publishing  a  narrative  of  the  facts,  which 
will  not  only  answer  the  end  of  vindicating  , 
himself  and  his  conduct,  but  also  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  the  friends  of  a  liberal 
church  policy.      The  pamphlet  is  written 

in  a  clear  style,  and  contains  some  good, 
humoured  touches  of  ml  dxid%'dK^»sn\^\tfjv. 
at  all  out  of  p\ace, 

3  I  \e>5w— N^\*.l 
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PERSECUTION  IN  JAMAICA  —  BAPTISM  OF  A  JEW 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  mean  temperature  of  July  was  65^^ 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The 
maximum  of  73  degrees  was  noticed  on  the 
mornings  of  the  6th  and  13th;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  on  the  former  occasion  was 
southerly,  and  on  the  latter  south-westerly. 
The  mininum  of  59  degrees  occurred  on 
the  mornings  of  the  19th  and  21st  with  a 
northerly  wind.  The  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter was  14  degrees,  and  the  prevailing 
wind  north-west.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
has  been  north-westerly,  7§  days  ;  northerly, 
6§;  south-westerly  6J;  north-easterly  5; 
easterly  1§;  westerly  IJ;  south-easterly  IJ; 
and  southerly  ). 

This  month,  especially  the  latter  part, 
has  been  very  dry  ;  rain  having  fallen  only 
on  eight  days :  from  the  14th  to  the  end, 
there  was  only  one  day  on  which  rain  was 
observed,  it  was  but  a  slight  shower;  the 
prevailing  winds,  during  this  period,  were 
the  north-west  and  north ;  and  during  the 
former  part  of  the  month,  the  south-west 
prevailed.  From  the  6th,  to  the  lOth, 
considerable  wind  was  observed.  On  the 
evening  of  the  12th  a  considerable  storm 
of  thunder  passed  over  tlie  eastern  part  of 
the  metropolis ;  the  lightning  was  very 
vivid,  and  heat-lightning  occurred  during 
the  night. 


WESI.EYAS  METHODISM. 

The  eighty-ninth  annual  conference  of  this 
respectable  body  of  Christians  was  held  at 
Liverpool  in  July,  1832,  when  about  three 
hundred  ministers  were  present.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Newton  was  chosen  president,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  Grindrod, secretary.  During  this 
conference,  about  thirty. seven  sermons  were 
preached  in  the  chapels,  and  about  sixteen 
in  the  open  air.  Many  preachers  during 
the  past  year  have  died,  and  some  few 
have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  con- 
nexion :  but  others  have  been  admitted, 
through  which  every  deficiency  has  been 
supplied.  Although,  in  Derby  and  else- 
where, secessions  have  taken  place,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  an 
increase  of  8,188  members  througliout  the 
connexion  during  the  year. 


RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION   IN  JAMAICA. 

The  general  outline  of  this  disgraceful 
affair  has  been  already  laid  before  the 
public  through  various  channels.  It  was 
noticed  on  several  occasions  at  the  anni- 
rerswries  held  in  May  last,  and,  by  the 
public   papers,   circulated  thto\\§)\  cvei^ 


part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was,  howerer, 
reserved  for  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  Aug., 
1832,  to  witness  in  Exeter  Hail,  Lodon,  a 
full  development  of  its  features  and  cha- 
racter. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Lord  Henley,  and  the  meetiog 
was  most  numerously  and  lespectablj 
attended. 

Among  those  who  addressed  the  listening 
assembly,  the  Rev.  Peter  Duncan,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Knibb,  commanded  the  greatest 
attention.  The  former  of  these  gentlemai 
is  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  and  the  latter  a 
Baptist  missionary,  and  both,  having  been 
in  the  island  during  the  insurrectioo,  had 
witnessed  many  occurrences  which  the^ 
detailed,  and  partially  suffered  from  the 
malevolent  rancour  with  which  the  fooDtaim 
of  justice,  in  Jamaica,  appear  to  be  pol- 
luted. 

The  insurrection,  they  traced  to  its  only 
legitimate  cause,  the  diabolical  system  of 
slavery;  and  against  the  insinuations  of  the 
planters,  that  the  missionaries  had  ioduoed 
the  slaves  to  revolt,  tlieir  defence  was  most 
triumphant  When  their  chapels  were 
demolished  by  the  brutal  white  men,  an 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  redress;  bat 
although  the  evidence  was  decisive  against 
several  individuals,  the  grand  jury  ignored 
the  bills.  Equally  unsuccessful  were  tbeir 
efforts  to  bring  a  miscreant  to  jostioe,  who 
had  besmeared  a  missionary  with  tar,  and 
then  set  him  on  fire.  From  the  Jamaica 
papers  several  extracts  were  given,  corro- 
borative of  their  testimony,  and  confinna- 
tory  of  ^ts  which,  except  among  those 
whose  natures  have  been  brutaliud  by 
slavery,  appeared  too  dreadful  to  be  per- 
petrated. 

From  the  various  circumstances  which 
transpired  at  this  meeting,  one  inference  is 
obvious,  namely,  that  it  is  to  the  British 
legislature  and  the  British  public  the  negro 
must  look,  for  the  humanity  and  power 
which  will  finally  break  his  chains. 

Of  this  public  meeting,  a  detailed  and 
interesting  account  may  be  found  in  the 
Christian  Advocate  for  August  20,  to  which 
we  acknowledge  our  obligations. 


BAPTISM  OP  A  JEW. 

An  adult  son  of  Abraham  was  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  tlie  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Cartwright,  A.M.,  at  the  Episcopal  Chapel, 
Cambridge  Heath,  London,  on  Sunday  the 
5th  of  Au^gust  lasL 

Previous,  to  his  baptism  be  had  worked 
vt\^>2EA\]«^VafiiiVL<tV^Te«m  in  the  Instito- 
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n  Durham  place,  and  also  there  re- 
1  instruction  in  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
but  being  unbaptized,  he  could  not  be 
ed  as  an  inmate  therein.  It  was  under 
»aching  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Reichardt, 
intendant  of  the  Durham-place  He- 
Institution,  that  he  professed  his 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
Messiah,  and  the  only  Saviour  of 
ind. 

i  name  of  this  convert  was  Samuel, 
IS  he  preferred  the  retaining  of  it  to 
doption  of  another,  he  was  named 
el  during  the  ceremony  of  baptism, 
induct  has  hitherto  corresponded  with 
ofession,  and  tlie  feelins:  sense  which 
inifests  of  the  grace  of  God,  operating 
J  Holy  Ghost  upon  his  heart,  evinces 
e  has  not  merely  put  on  the  name  of 
,  **  but,  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
put  on  the  new  man,*  which  after 
is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
ss." 

the  Rev.  J.  C.  Reichardt  he  expressed 
If  to  this  effect,  previous  to  his  bap- 
^*  I  feel  more  and  more  convinced  that 
is  the  true  Messiah,  and  that  without 
cannot  be  saved ;  but  the  indescriba- 
iling  on  being  cut  off  at  a  stroke  from 
y  relations,  and  every  friend  of  my 
by  my  profession  of  Christianity,  is 
es  more  than  I  can  bear  up  against ; 
nust  give  up  all  for  Him  who  gave 
f  a  sacrifice  for  me." 
s  for  Israel,  thy  rowers  have  brought 
ito  deep  waters  !  Yet  the  considera- 
;  awful,  that  a  son  of  Jacob  cannot 
J  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  sal- 
of  his  soul,  without  instantly  subject, 
nself  to  the  curses  of  all  his  brethren. 
O  Jehovah,  in  behalf  of  Thy  people, 
it  Thy  promise  be  accomplished, 
e  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer, 
laU  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Ja- 

W.  COLDWELL. 

Square,  Avg.  13th,  1832. 


r  PROCESS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 
OF  SUGAR. 

.  Editor, 

The  interest  which  your  journal 
n  topics  of  practical  scientific  in- 
induces  me  to  present  to  the  notice 
r  readers,  a  description  of  the  im- 
;  results  from  recent  trials  in  Deme- 
I  obtain  pure  raw  sugar  direct  from 
08  juice;  a  desideratum  which  has 
ed  itself  to  roost  writers  on  the  West 
colonies,  as  one  of  the  anticipated 
salts  of  scientific  ioquiry.    The  cele- 


brated Bryan  Edwards,  in  his  History  of 
the  British  West  Indies,  says,  '*  It  is  not 
an  extravagant  hope,  tliat  the  time  will 
come,  when  the  salt  of  the  cane,  which  we 
call  sugar,  will  be  made  pure,  and  strike 
into  transparent  crystals." 

It  has  always  been  deemed  desirable  to 
diminish  the  large  quantity  of  deteriorated 
material,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  molasses, 
and  colouring  matter,  which  were  obvious 
products  of  the  former  mode  of  operation, 
from  the  intense  and  long-continued  degree 
of  heat  employed  in  the  processes.  It  was 
at  length  suggested  as  a  matter  of  interest- 
ing probability,  that  this  important  object 
might  be  obtained  by  effecting  the  concen- 
tration of  the  cane  juice,  in  a  vacuum  pan, 
under  diminished  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  a  temperature  insufficient  to  produce 
any  change  in  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  sugar.  This  mode  of  operation  was 
proposed  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Charles 
Howard,  and  subsequently  introduced  with 
complete  success  into  the  principal  Sugar 
Refineries  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  most 
important  advantages  to  the  refiners. 

The  substitution  of  the  present  improved 
process  to  the  ordinary  one,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  sugar  from  the  cane  juice,  has  already 
been  attended  with  the  most  complete  success. 
The  sugar  thus  obtained  is  in  perfect  pure 
transparent  granular  crystals,  developing 
the  true  form  of  the  sugar,  and  being 
entirely  free  from  the  least  portion  of 
uncrystallizable  sugar,  or  colouring  matter. 
The  saving  from  the  deteriorated  material, 
in  the  production  of  molasses,  gives  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  sugar  to  the 
planter  of  25  per  cent,  while  this  readily 
ensures  an  additional  price  in  the  market 
of  10s.  to  12s.  per  cwt.  The  sugar  is  a 
purer  sweet  than  even  the  best  refined ;  it 
possesses  a  rich  mellifluous  taste,  and  is 
more  fitted  for  all  purposes  of  manufacture, 
solution,  or  domestic  economy.  It  is  not 
apt  to  become  acescent  in  solution,  and,  for 
all  culinary  purposes,  from  its  superior  qua- 
lity it  readily  ensures  a  preference. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rum  from  the 
molasses,  which  are  separated  during  the 
process,  there  is  no  danger  of  deterioration 
in  the  production  of  empyreuma ;  an  almost 
unavoidable  attendant  upon  the  old  mode 
of  manufacture,  when  ordinary  molasses 
are  employed.  The  time  and  labour  of 
the  operation  are  also  greatly  decreased, 
and  the  sugar  is  ready  for  shipment  in 
four  days,  in  lieu  of  three  weeks,  as  here- 
tofore. 

This  improved  process  is  now  in  com- 
plete and    successful   operation  q^l  «? 
estates  in  DeiR^TOWi,  ^jei^  ^\^  \^«aiiak  ' 
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first  trials  may  be  said  to  open  a  new 
and  improved  aera  in  the  history  of  the 
colonies. 

Your  insertion  of  the  above  in  the  next 
number  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  will 
oblige  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Abraham  Booth, 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  &c. 
London,  August  3rd,  1832. 

P.  S.  For  the  information  of  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  further  interested  in  the 
inquiry,  I  may  state,  that  samples  of  the 
sugar  may  be  seen  at  the  counting-house 
of  Messrs.  Oaks,  97,  Houndsditch,  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  the  apparatus. 
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In  Great  Britain,  what  many  have  called 
a  new  constitution,  and  others  a  renovation 
of  the  old  one,  has  been  long  in  progression 
by  the  legislators  of  the  realm,  the  measures 
for  which  originated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, proceeded  through  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  finally  received  the  sanction  of 
the  throne.  "  Alas,  for  man  !  he  is  never 
at  one  stay."  Contention  and  broils,  from 
shore  to  shore,  shook  the  realm,  and 
loosened  from  its  propriety  the  bond  of 
society  during  the  progress  of  this  measure; 
and  if  the  salvation  of  a  world  had  been 
the  stake,  greater  eagerness  could  not  have 
been  evinced  by  multitudes  of  the  com- 
batants in  this  war  of  opinions.  For,  after 
all,  the  whole  measure  resolves  itself  into  a 
matter  of  opinion ;  whether  this  great 
change  will  minister  to  the  weal  or  to  the 
woe  of  an  empire,  comprising,  in  all  its 
ramifications,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  the  human  race. 

If  unity  and  love,  in  place  of  contention 
and  strife,  swayed  the  millions  of  mankind, 
how  fair,  how  lovely  would  be  the  face  of 
this  fecundant  sphere,  how  serene  the  society 
therein,  compared  with  the  incessant  broils 
of  politicians  and  the  lust  of  sway,  so  evi- 
dently rampant  and  fearful,  ever  and  anon, 
as  occasion  arises  of  change.  The  prayer - 
of  every  pious  Christian,  amidst  this  awful 
excitement  is,  "  Arise,  O  Lord  ;  save  me, 
O  my  God  !*'  And  his  advice  to  rulers 
and  people  is,  "  Be  wise,  O  ye  kings ;  be 
instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Serve 
the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling. Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry, 
and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  His 
wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are 
all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him.''  In 
the  eagerness  for  legislation,  how  many, 
alas,  forget  that  they  are  men  *,  iVial  xW^ 


were  bom  for  a  nobler  purpose  than  earth 
can  minister  to  them;  and, being  appoiated 
unto  death,  that  beyond  the  grave  Ues  their 
inheritance,  for  there  the  meek,  the  pure  ia 
heart  alone,  behold  their  God,  and  partake 
His  glory. 

The  time  of  the  end  brings  with  it  its 
personages.  We  have  already  the  king  of 
the  south,  in  the  act  of  pushing  at  the  lung 
of  the  north.  Empire  was  transplanted 
from  Antioch  to  Constantinople,  and  from 
Egypt,  '^  become  a  base  kingdom,^'  the 
sway  departed ;  it  appears,  however,  to 
have  returned,  and  a  new  edition  of  old 
wars,  between  the  king  of  the  south  and 
the  king  of  the  north,  is  in  progress,  Dan. 
xi.  40.  Mahomet  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
crowned  by  the  Sheriff  of  Mecca  king  of 
Egypt,  it  is  rumoured,  will  soon  sway  a 
sceptre,  instead  of  crouching  as  a  servant 
to  the  Grand  Sultan.  Acre  and  Damascus 
have  ahready  fallen  before  his  son,  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  who,  with  the  Egyptian  army,  rein- 
forced  by  the  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
meditates  the  conquest  of  Aleppo,  and  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  army 
in  Syria.  Thus  a  large  portion  of  the  East 
seems  to  be  wresting  irom  the  Sublime 
Porte,  while  another  interesting  portion  is 
being  ceded,  in  the  west,  to  round  off  the 
territorities  of  the  new  kingdom  now 
arising  in  Greece. 

In  Italy  we  observe  the  old  state  of 
things,  namely,  discontent  and  rebellion, 
kept  down  by  main  force ;  the  presence 
of  foreign  troops  being  held  absolutely 
needful  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of 
the  existing  government. 

Switzerland,  by  the  orders  of  its  own 
diet,  is  disturbed  anew,  and  all  its  forces 
are  under  arms,  apparently  without  a 
cause ;  yet  a  cause  may  exist,  known  and 
feared  :  while  Germany  is  agitated  through- 
out, by  a  declaration  of  the  Diet  of  Frank- 
fort, levelled  at  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  certain  of  the  liberties  of  the  states,  as 
well  as  their  subjects.  Austria  and  Prussia, 
which  now  enjoy  peace  in  the  confidence 
of  their  strength,  would  give  laws  to  all 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  also ;  but  the 
secret  workings  of  the  movement  party  cot 
down  their  potence  as  it  arises,  and  main- 
tain the  balance  amidst  all  the  oscillations 
of  power. 

Amidst  France,  after  turmoils  which 
would  have  overturned,  if  not  have  anni- 
hilated, tlie  social  compact  in  almost  any 
other  than  that  volatile  nation,  there  reigos 
for  the  moment  comparative  peace.  One 
of  the  great  factions  in  that  turbulent  com- 
TxvMmVj  Vvd^  \^<ci^\N^  vti&  death-blow,  in  the 
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I  of  the  Duke  de  Reicfastadt,  the 
escendant  of  that  mighty  warrior, 
on  Buonaparte — he  who  waded  up 
>ire,  from  the  lowest  walks  of  life, 
I  seas  of  blood,  and,  from  his 
g  height,  consummated  his  mighty 
the  death  of  an  exile.  The  dying 
his  only  son  pronounced  a  moral 
he  fleeting  grandeur  of  his  father, 
;h  without  design,  which  ought  not 
^rgotten,  when  he  said  to  the  grand 
»,  his  mother  :  ^*  The  dream  of  life 
on  be  at  an  end/'  Alas,  what  a 
of  vanity  was  the  life  of  that  digni- 
ughterer  of  the  human  race,  Napo- 
-May  it  never  be  imitated  by  mor- 
il 

ova.  have  we  known  so  long  a  scold- 
he  one  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
id  in  blows.  Both  parties  are  adepts 
war  of  words,  and,  from  what  has 
►  appeared,  they  are  both  too  artful 
•ceed  further.  The  matrimonial 
I  between  Belgium  and  France, 
consummated,  will,  we  doubt  iiot, 
heavily  in  the  scale  against  the 
i  of  Holland,  and  induce  sober 
s  at  the  court  of  the  Hague, 
northern  powers  enjoy  peace ;  and 
some  awful  remains  of  the  inflictions 
md,  which  still  rankle  in  that  com- 
f  and  induce  distractions,  internal 
as  well  as  external,  is  their  portion, 
mies  are,  however,  yet  kept  on  foot, 
g  to  every  meditating  mind  distrust, 
3nsion,  and  fear — but  of  what,  or  of 
who  can  inform  us  ?  The  secret  is 
im,  ''  who  doeth  according  to  His 
the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the 
mts  of  the  earth.''  He  disquieteth 
earth  in  vain. 

agal  is  become  the  seat  of  a  san- 
contest.  There,  two  brothers  mar- 
ist  to  host,  and  beat  up  for  recruits 
ler  against  son,  brother  against 
,  native  against  native,  every  man*s 
gainst  his  fellow,  to  deluge  with 
the  fertile  field,  and  convert  their 
oks  into  swords  of  slaughter.  Alas, 
\  man  ?  We  beheld  the  marshes  of 
red  with  the  blood  of  natives  and 
srs,  mins^led  as  they  fell  beneath  a 
eful  to  Europe,  and  mourned  over 
ions,  who  sighed  on  the  slaughter  of 
and  longed  for  their  salvation.  It 
is  yesterday  that  this  carnage  ceased, 
idki,  anew,  instead  of  the  blood  of 
•ipe,  **  which  cheereth  God  and 
the  vineyard  of  Europe  is  become 
ttf  blood  ;  and  in  place  of  the  joy  of 
and  the  shouts  of  the  wine-press, 
e  the  shout  of  battle  and  the  groans 


of  the  dying  1    Oh^  when  shall  wars  cease 
from  the  earth  ? 

Of  Spain  we  have  no  note.  She  hugs 
her  chains,  and  sits  in  darkness. 

The  cholera-morbus,  like  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  fide,  visits,  retires,  and  revisits  cer- 
tain districts ;  and  ever  and  anon  evinces 
to  man,  while  it  bafi9es  all  his  art,  the  pro- 
cesses of  its  progression  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.  Instead  of  enumerating  the 
nations  which  have  experienced  its  ravages, 
it  will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  so  already,  much 
more  easy  to  count  up  those  which  have 
not  "  When  Thou,  O  Lord,  with  rebukes 
dost  correct  man  for  iniquity,  thou  makest 
his  beauty  to  consume  away  like  a  moth  : 
surely  every  man  is  vanity :  O,  remove 
Thy  stroke  from  us."  It  is  upon  record  in 
the  Word  of  truth,  that  in  the  latter  days  a 
time  of  unexampled  trouble  shall  arrive, 
which  will  loosen  the  hearts  of  men  from 
their  attachment  to  the  earth  and  earthly 
things,  and  prepare  them  for  the  glory 
which  shall  then  be  revealed :  and  this  we 
expect ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated,  that  the  time 
of  trouble,  Jer.  xxx.  Dan.  xii.  Matt.  xxi. 
Luke  xxi.,  &c.  &c.  is  the  short  or  half-time, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  years; 
commencing  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixteen ;  or  rather,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  ending  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  two  thousand.  We  have  also 
repeatedly  stated,  that  the  woman,  Rev.  xii. 
or,  christian  church,  came  out  of  the  wil- 
demess,  in  the  west,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  time  of  trouble,  when 
the  secular  arm  of  the  Pope  was  broken  by 
the  extinction  of,  what  was  called,  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  that  no  poten- 
tate now  exists,  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom, who  dares  publicly  to  bum  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High.  "  The  times  of  the 
Gentiles  are  thus  fulfilled,"  and  fulfilling ; 
and,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Lord 
of  life,  Luke  xxi.  God  bath  remembered 
his  people,  and  a  kindly  feeling  pervades 
the  christian  churches  for  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel :  **  for  their  redemption 
draweth  nigh."  We  must  now,  in  its  turn, 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  Eastern  church; 
the  head  of  which,  Greece,  is  in  Europe  ; 
and  there  we  find  another  personage  of  the 
time  of  the  end  appearing  in  his  place ;  for 
at  this  moment  Greece  arises,  in  the  face 
of  all  Europe,  into  a  kingdom,  and  its  king 
elect  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  leading 
powers  of  Chrbtendora." 

In  a  version  of  the  Psalms,  published  by 
me  in  the  year  1821,  the  argument  of  the 
fortieth  psalm  contains  the  Collowsa^v--- 
"  How  m\nulB\Y  Y»^  ^^  \f88i\.u:L' 
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the  life,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  1  The  visions  of  Jehovah  to  Daniel 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  the  four  great 
monarchies,  long  subsequent  to  this  reve- 
lation to  David,  contain,  also,  a  prophetic 
epitome  of  the  Messiah's  reign  upon  earth : 
first,  in  the  way  of  providence  ;  secondly, 
in  delegated  power,  through  others ;  and, 
finally,  in  His  own  Person.  His  reign 
shall  succeed,  and  swallow  up  all  the 
others ;  and  become  universal  on  the 
earth :  for  He  suffered,  that  He  might  reign. 

^*  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  first  heathen 
king  to  whom  power  passed  from  the  Grod 
of  Israel,  to  afflict  His  chosen  people  to 
the  last  extremity.  No  man,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  tabernacle  was  constructed,  either 
in  the  Wilderness  or  in  Canaan,  had  power 
to  destroy  the  tent  or  house  and  symbols 
of  Deiiy,  originally  given  to  Israel  as  a 
testimony  of,  and  a  place  for,  the  Shechi- 
nah,  or  presence  of  Jehovah,  with  His 
people,  until  that  awful  moment.  On 
several  occasions,  the  worship  of  the  True 
God  was  suspended  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  carried  into  the 
camp  of  Israel  by  impious  priests,  as  a 
vain.glorious  palladium  to  insure  victory, 
was  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  bonie  away 
in  triumph.  But,  even  in  this  case,  the 
ark  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  Jeho. 
vah ;  and  His  power,  called  into  action  by 
the  vaunting  of  the  enemy,  soon  compelled 
tliem  to  restore  it  to  Israel. 

"Although,  after  the  manner  of  the 
original  tabernacle,  a  splendid  temple 
arose,  into  which  were  brought  the  vessels 
and  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  riches  of  his 
empire  displayed  themselves  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  this  stupendous  structure,  de- 
signated the  seat  of  God  upon  earth,  and 
formed  according  to  the  pattern  given  by 
vision  from  heaven,  and  therein  Jehovah 
visibly  displayed  the  Shechinah,  or  Divine 
Presence;  yet,  this  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
commissioned  to  destroy  all ;  and,  to  out- 
ward appearance,  completely  desecrate 
Israel.  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
mercy-seat,  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  pot 
of  manna,  Aaron's  rod  which  budded,  the 
holy  anointing  oil,  and  the  sacred  lamp 
perpetually  burning,  all  perished  on  this 
occasion ;  never  to  be  renewed.  The 
Urim  and  Thummim  then  departed  from 
His  people,  and  no  responsive  oracle  has, 
even  to  this  day,  returned  to  Israel. 

"To  this  Nebuchadnezzar  did  Jehovah, 

in  vision,  reveal  futurity.     An  image  stood 

before  him ;  the  head  of  which  was  gold, 

the  breast  and  arms  silver,  l\\e  beWy  and 

thighs  brass,  and  the  legs  and  feel  "\ioti% 


This  image  represented  four  great  empires; 
each  of  which  was  to  succeed  the  other  in 
the  order  of  the  vision.  Nebuchadnezzar, 
himself  being  the  head  of  gold,  the  first 
empire  was  then  in  existence,  and  held  the 
people  of  Israel  at  that  moment  in  bond- 
age. The  second  in  succession  was  the 
Media-Persian  empin; ;  and  the  third,  tbe 
Grecian ;  each  of  which,  in  its  turn,  ruled 
over  and  afflicted  Israel.  The  fourth  and 
last  empire  was  the  Roman ;  and  this 
empire  acted  over  again  the  tragic  scenes 
of  the  first  empire.  For  after  the  chosen 
people  had  returned  from  Babylon,  and 
rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and  the  temple  therein, 
and  restored  the  worship  of  the  true  God; 
because  of  the  crimes  of  Israel,  the  Romans 
besieged  and  took  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  the  land,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  temple  and  the  state,  and  com* 
pletely  desecrated  Israel.  Alas,  for  the 
sons  of  Jacob,  even  to  this  day  are  they 
held  in  the  iron  bondage  of  Rome ! 

"  The  head  of  gold  fell  before  the  breast 
and  arms  of  silver ;  these  in  their  turn  fell 
before  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass ;  and, 
finally  these  were  smitten  by  the  legs  and 
feet  of  iron.  The  most  noble  parts  are  now 
down,  and  the  most  ignoble  trample  royally 
upon  their  remains;  and  another  power 
has  arisen,  which  tramples  as  royally  upon 
the  three  first,  and  even  upon  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  fourth  empire :  namely,  the 
Turkish  empire. 

"  A  time  is  also  announced,  when  a  fifth 
monarchy  will  be  set  up ;  and  as  all  the 
former  monarchies  had  metallic  symbols, 
namely,  gold,  silver,  brass  and  iron,  so 
this  has  a  mineral  symbol,  namely,  a  rock. 
A  stone,  not  in  the  hand,  like  the  arms  of 
these  several  empires,  but  in  the  mouth.— 
The  Word  of  God,  it  is  announced,  shall 
smite  this  image,  when  one  and  entire;  and 
then  shall  the  clay,  the  iron,  the  brass,  the 
silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  pieces,  be- 
come like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thrash* 
ing  floors,  Dan.  ii.  34,  35. 

"  The  image  must,  therefore,  previous  to 
this  final  breaking,  become  an  entire  image: 
this  it  never  yet  has  been ;  because  the 
several  parts  have  passed  away,  in  succes- 
sion, each  before  the  other.  The  Assyrian, 
Media- Persian,  Grecian,  as  well  as  Roman 
portions  of  the  image,  will  all  be  in  exist- 
ence at  that  day ;  and  on  that  day  will 
they  all  be  broken  to  pieces  by  the  Rock- 
Christ —  the  Word  of  God,  and  be  w 
more  for  ever ;  and  the  Rock,  become  a 
great  mountain,  will  fill  the  earth. 

"Futurity  will  accomplish  this  prophecy; 

fot  Daxvvel,who  was  favoured  with  a  similar 

NYSvya,  xwA^x  ^^  vjTc^Q^  ^1  ^Q>as  successive 
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f  instead  of  the   image   of  a  man, 

of  the  three  first,  when  they  fall  be- 
le  fourth  beast,  chap.  vii.  12. 
js  concerning  the  rest  of  the  beasts,  a 
iging  in  life  was  given  them."  We 
therefore,  look  for  a  resun-ection  of 
iwer  of  the  three  first  empires ;  and 
struction  of  every  power  which  holds 
powers  in  bondage ;  and  the  conse- 

redemption  of  the  scattered  tribes 
;hrall. 

hen,  when  the  image  is  entire,  shall 
ord  of  God,  smiting  all  these,  become 
intain,  and  fill  the  earth ;  "  And  the 
3m  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness 

kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven, 
be  given  to  the  people,  the  saints  of 
ost  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  ever- 
l  kingdom  :  and  all  dominions  shall 
and  obey  Him !" 

reference  to  the  foregoing  notes  on 
rtieth  Psalm,  we  learn  from  the  Pro- 
!saiah,  the  founding  of  Babylon,  and 
s  destruction,  chap,  xxiii.  13.  **  Be- 
he  land  of  the  Chaldeans ;  this  peo- 
is  not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it,  for 
that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  :  they  set 
e  towers  thereof,  they  raised  up  the 
!S  thereof;  and  he  brought  it  to 
That  chapter  comprises  the  doom 
neveh,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Zidon,  and 
ige,  all  of  which  have  awfully  sunk 
>blivion.  To  Assyria,  therefore,  we 
refer  the  fii'st  desecration  of  Israel : 
J  Assyrian  empire  destroyed  the  state, 
irried  away  captive  the  remnant  of  the 
ibes,  while  its  capital  was  Nineveh ; 
Tineveh  was  destroyed  by  Cyaxares, 
>f  Media,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 

its  capital  became  Babylon,  it  de- 
d  the  state,  and  carried  away  captive 
¥0  remaining  tribes ;  thus  effecting 
erthrow  of  the  whole  Hebrew  nation. 

the  Media  -  Persian  monarchy  we 
ascribe  praise.  For  they  restored 
e  Israel  to  their  country  ;  and  under 

were  Jerusalem  and  the  second 
» therein  built  and  protected,  during 
»  of  yeai-s ;  although  witii  intervals  of 
on. 

the  Grecian  monarchy,  praise  is  also 
For,  with  the  exception  of  Antiochus, 
wish  state  and  temple  service  were  in 
il  protected  by  the  successors  of  Alex- 
;  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
aoce  of  these  tiroes,  and  the  haughty 
jter  of  the  Hebrews. 
}  Roman  monarchy,  ''  that  brake  all 
in  pieces,  and  stamps  the  residue 
its  feet,**  uprooted  Israel,  also ;  and 

that  people  in  iron  bondage  to 
lay.     Thus,   "  with  a  band  of  iron 


and  brass,  is  the  stump  of  the  roots  of  these 
monarchies  bound,  amidst  the  tender  grass 
of  the  field,  and  wet  with  the  dew  of  hea- 
ven, until  seven  times  pass  over  him.'' 

On  looking  out  for  the  revivification  of  these 
several  states,  we  behold  Greece,  the  last  in 
order,  at  this  moment  successfully  struggling 
for  empire.  The  struggle  commenced  in  or 
about  tne  year  eighteen  hundred  and  six- 
teen, and  in  a  few  years  the  Greeks  and 
Turks  were  at  open  war ;  which  continued, 
with  varied  success,  until  the  independence 
of  Greece  was  acknowledged  by  the  "  foes 
of  the  Roman  empire,"  as  well  as  by  the 
Turks.  From  herself,  her  internal  demo- 
ralization during  ages  of  abject  slavery, 
she  has  most  to  bear,  and  more  to  struggle 
with  at  present,  than  from  all  her  foreign 
foes.  So  true  it  is,  that  from  slavery  to 
freedom  there  is  a  space  not  to  be  over- 
leaped  at  one  bound — to  pass  this  gulf 
requires  time ;  yea,  frequently  an  age. 
Many,  if  not  all  the  then  generation  of 
men,  pass  away  during  the  progression  of 
society,  and  their  children,  rising  up,  be- 
come free-men.  At  length,  however,  a 
King,  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  is  named, 
and  over  the  rising  realm  of  Greece  he  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  monarch  by  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  The  iron  feet 
and  legs  of  the  empire  thus  acknowledge 
the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and  unite  to 
rear  the  image  ;  and  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver, 
and  the  head  of  gold,  will,  in  their  times, 
be  added,  to  complete  the  whole. 

King  Square,  Aug.  18, 1832. 

Wm.  Coldwell. 


GLEANINGS. 


Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Wood—Froxa.  an  inU- 
resting  series  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Barlow,  junior, 
on  Uie  strength  of  various  woods  ;  especially  of  oak, 
both  fast  and  slow  grown  ;  it  appears  that  the  fast- 
grown  is  the  strongest.  Mr.  Barlow  experimented 
on  two  specimens  received  from  Mr.  W,  Boorue,  of 
Erpingham;  the  fast-grown,  from  a  tree,  on  a  very 
good  strong  soil,  of  about  sixty  years  old  :  and  the 
slow-grown,  from  a  tree  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old,  upon  a  light  soil,  with  gravel  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface.  It  required  a  weight  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pounds,  to  break  a 
piece  of  the  fast-grown,  five  feet  long  and  two  inches 
square  ;  the  props  on  which*  it  was  supported  being 
fifty  ioches  apart.  The  weight  required  to  break  a 
similar  specimen  of  the  slow-grown,  was  six  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  pounds.  A  weight  of  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  was  required, 
to  break  a  very  fine  specimen  which  had  been  in 
store  two  years.  Among  several  specimens  of  foreipi 
timber,  one  of  tonqnin  bean ,  taken  firom  the  middl*, 
required  the  greatest  weight  to  break  it,  which  was 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds. 
The  least  weight  required  was  six  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  which  broke  a  specimen  of  elm  from  the  out- 
side, prepared  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  Uis 
above. 

Experiments  on  Feeding  Animah.—^e  understand, 
the  council  of  the  Zoological  Society  have  fully  con- 
curred in  the  utility  of  the  experiments  suggested  to 
them.  We  noticed  them  in  our  number  for  May, 
and  have  now  the  pleaswft  \o  \\i^wtQ.  wax  t**^w%Ns«x 
they  are  to  be  txiei  ou  V.'wo  \%o^x^%,  vw^  <iws«>\*»*sia. 
two  byttuat. 


GLEAMNGS. — LITERARY  KOTICES. 


•i*.  br  loMiTimonnodhEnntlTM.    Thsy  ««  from  .      iltuctimB  il   hom  Ihe  jnmy.  md  proiarinB  u  to 

ir    ■  ■■■    ..---I      .'.  ■■  If.  ■ -.:.■■    MlnHor  («•  »      iMsnMof  r(i«d>,  l,SOI>i™n««  ot  <mm1«.  toi  L,a» 

ifdieTin  diTJdiii'uiu  hV'ti]  PlBcH.oebjiinvill      i«te<  nmn  aiuuira 'ihan  Ihit  of  tLuglind,  uxl  ka 


i)rwtin^lWJ>ilWHrii.-Thiidil1oM|>h(r,  FJirm-  JuK  PubtiiAed. 
bua,  bf  f*e4lDg  ib«a  BleToscflpiD  uiioau  Willi  co- 
la iHimla  ih*  puu  irWk  nc«Ti  lh«*  •nbHiDCIl :  hun.  Adminl  Oardnvr,  nd  Dr.  Parr.  * 
(ud  IS  pnTt  uu  Uiili ornuiuiiaii ii  ftr blBtitrilus  R>l«tiDa>uid  AimoaiUHj  Hinu  of  ilit Priseipil 
hu  UHiallT  bMn  iDpinHr.    Whtn  id.  coloured  food  of  I  Stmiouii,  on   Relirlng   from  Ihe  DoliMOll* 
topmbsllTBun,  lh»  lOlBHU  will  mdJIyrecoiTB  It.  SwIdh.    Bt  Join  Fiwcsu, 
u3  BUii  at  Hum  bocDme  doiiod  wiih  colooreil  ipou  Ao  lliiuiriiil  Accooin  of  Iha  Plogae,  ud  Hbo 
ia  lk«Hp1>««t  wbaroHu  nceWed.     He  hu  arcard-  PeniLeolLml    DIXompeTl.    wbioh    baro   oppeuFd   u 
JBgij  ■TTUffwl  Ibnn  Id    iwo    cLuau-    one  ha    hu  Ean^.lIQOre  BflpeelfelLy  io  Bo^laiiil.  from  Ibe  flirlM 

llM  Mker  nWru,   wbifili  nrnve  bal  od*    long  HO-  from  iu  Sm  «pp»nDcv  in  ladkn, 

mtch.    Thw  h»T»    booD    proTeH   lo   tnfle  mouihi  ^  An  loqairT  iDIO  tbfl  Origin  of  lolnnporuca ;  viu 

Homulii,  wbleh  In  umg  m«i«i  •monni  lo  Iwo  hun.  panlcnilr  r«forenc<  lo  iU  liilluecco  on  MorUliIJ. 

drtdi  inUufail  aai^  muicloi,  TiKular  ud  ner-  Diciiomrj  of  (bo  Anglo  Sbios  LioKiugoi  coiuto- 

Toni  ITIUDI.  A:o.    ThiT  propniile  br  diraci  latHU-  inc  Iha  AcctnlDUiaa,  GniDmUieal  IcIlMiou,  In>- 

Tiiioa,  off^au.  ud  tni  1  umi  in  TlTlpatcn*.  gular  Woidi,  tic.    Br  Iha  Rit.  J.  Boawonb,  LL. D, 

Clr«Hw»ri.-Tb>  public  art  (wut  tbu  ib<  Lord*  F.R.S.F,S.A.  Ufohai  of  tb(  Bant  ^'X'^  '' 

!nl!u!^'S^£L£ui^«^p£?^'Vilhih*a?«w  Pineal  TnUh  m  iIib  Growili  ef  Cuoiutm. 

Id  I>K»bat,  miBlHUil  lb<  nintb  aniioal  Ulal  of  Oirdiufr.  Ac.  id  H.  II.  Coi,  Etn-  of  HaluilDi 

UruttaaorsblOBaBaKn.    Thr^SiiM  w^  a«3Sl  KtwGU  HIaa;  or.  Pidro  of  PanaJor.    In  Jlrtl 

utfcaWliwiii»iMil»fi:— Mr.Cimrali.OifbprdalrMli  i™;.""-    BjrUie  Anihor  of  "  Spain  io  IMO. 

Mr.  Foidaf^  Jnnldr.  Cbanga-allaj ;  and  Ur.  Wab.  HiRory  of  Iba    Ro.oiulioo  la    EogblDd,  U  I» 

■tw,  CnvUir^'niiuualarKiraiiaDyafibelrniM,  By  the  RiEhl  RoDourable  Sir  Jamei  HtchaUL 

during  Iha  year,  did  not  amounl  lo  one  aaooDd  or  '.T^^-^^-               „       ^  ,.. 

lima,  a  dagna  of  aocuracT  nDoracadaDted  In  Ibrae  »  i™  ^pmiooa.    Hy  a  boldier. 

of  Loiidoo.VM. 


lib  £uHii  IFial.— To  ararr  glHon  of  wiMr 

I  «Vlh°  yaliU  HeC  and  cim?Jt*wRh  bSS^ 
,A  .ti  ....ki   ih.-  uka  off  lb*  wl 


rtKV'^iobl.rfnou»,Ti£anooi™^iu3icaa  Tba  Chrtiliim  Witfcra  lllsuraiad.    By  iba  St.. 

jSii.'j'T^J^l."'"  "  T''iLr'^      K'  ''".  "T"  ^"  Bftthb  Praacher.  oBdn-  ih*  nnnllun  of  Ika 

»li«l    MtSi  in  yirarcaaEy'iS^'iUila^™!*  ud  ^iniaiara  wboaa  Di>»iinM   appear  i*  kt  pif* 

atiritmrydarduringf.nmnwloii;  rKtil.Mdlf  ^CMMbiV.  MiMdlnny  of  OrlgJnal  ud  S.la«d 

Jini  iVilMd!      iV  ^  W  ^       1  '  ^  iSK  PiblicoUoDl  la  Ih.  Vjm'ooa  DapMUiianla  of  liK* 

^m  ila  raballiona  diapoallion,  ihon  Iba  wealbar   la  j3"1,.*2""'  ""'   ""  '^^'   '"'■    ^"'   *°™** 

IlMUo''°Tha'^r"'ll^^uld^  6SM?^°d?SS^li^  Suiri'lual'PorfMlion  UnfWdtd  and  Enftmad.   Bj 

•iring or wlro,  AMfnioIr  orMliaWary  Jaua  Gtabaia.  Bjila 

nd  JftraHnni.— Accordraa  u  the  late  ataumeDt  of  Rpi.  I.:bir]m  BrlOiea.  M,  A. 

IhBMora.i.oa,  Ibaiolalnanilieroflh«B«Ihrim.cai-  Tte  fhild'a  BooS  on  Iba  SobL    Bt  tki  Sot.  T.  B. 

:MI«d  b^  the  Arabiana  A  Harmooy  nod  EipMlllDS^of  OUT  Blaaiad  ImH 


tiiaai  iba  bol(bi  of' Si.  Paul'a. 
GHtaOUu.— In  IhedlililetorKta-tiil^lUio,  inlhs 

baan  dog ^  iEm  put™.  (0  ibo  dypih'Sf  It™'  ibout  BvS^mh  JSw^TatwIy  arrmn»ai 'Sni  camoMdl; 

dlrti.M'^'uaati       f««     Vb^  ""T  '"'^"^  ■«M;'''=l"dinglboRag«l«l0MO('ibaNawCi«* 

bSi,  by  mwi  of  coidncUni;  "^^  of  braKSi  The  SHOod  Voblmi'  ofttSRiSdl'  iSRn,  » 

imployHl  ID  bnu  the  caaldrou  la  which  Iha  lall  ii  alattng  of  lb*  LMt  and  Tnnk  of  Thomal  CbdUR. 

hoiW  down.    Tba  reaidai  la  uied  lo  ilebt  Iht  aireau  The  Joumala,  a  ErtrtelB  frsm  tham,  of  BdmaaiBat 

"Silfl'S™!"'^         """'"'"* '"'""■  fcl"™^'  ^"'  '""'"**™>  Ooeab,tu.eui.  «•■ 

LOSDOS:    PRIME.D  fcTtHlCllI,1<«l  Vl.iaiif'&T  &.1UA,Yt.,WlB,j  IlNS  CD. 


[  Supplementary  Paper.  ] 


D  IS  A  T  a 


OF  THE 


REV.    DR.    ADAM    CLARKE. 


In  a  preceding  sheet  of  this  number,  which 
was  in  print  before  the  melancholy  event 
occurred,  that  we  have  now  to  announce,  a 
letter  from  the  deceased  to  a  friend  in 
America,  is  inserted,  to  which,  from  the 
nature  of  its  contents  we  had  prefixed  this 
question, — "Will  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  ever 
see  America  Y*  The  answer  will  be  found 
in  the  following  brief  narrative : — 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  having  visited  his 
friends  in  Liverpool,  Frome,  and  Bristol, 
hastened  towards  London.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Monday  the  20th  of  August,  the 
Bristol  stage  reached  Kensington,  where 
he  was  met  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hobbs, 
who  brought  him  to  his  house  in  Bays- 
water,  where  he  slept.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, (Tuesday,)  Mr.  Hobbs  took  him  to 
his  daughter's,  Mrs.  R.  Smith,  at  Stoke  New- 
ington,  from  which  place  they  returned  to 
Bayswater  sufficiently  early  for  Dr.  Clarke 
to  reach  his  own  home  by  coach.  During 
these  journeys  and  interviews,  nothing  ma- 
terial occurred,  except  that  Surgeon  Clarke 
advised  him  to  take  castor  oil,  owing  to  the 
state  of  his  bowels,  and  it  was  finally  ar- 
ranged, that  Mr.  Hobbs  should  fetch  him 
on  the  ensuing  Saturday  to  his  house  in 

2d.  series,  JiO,  21, —  VOL,  J  J. 


Bayswater,  where  he  had  engaged  to  preach 
an  anniversary  sermon  on  Sunday  the  26th, 
of  which  public  notice  had  been  given. 

On  the  Saturday  Mr.  Hobbs  repaired 
to  Haydon  Hall,  according  to  agreement, 
and  instantly  discovered,  from  Dr.  Clarke's 
symptoms,  that  he  was  far  from  being 
well.  On  being  questioned,  he  replied 
that  his  bowels  were  disordered,  but  he 
hoped  the  complaint  would  speedily  sub- 
side. At  this  time  his  appearance  had  an 
unfavourable  aspect.  His  countenance 
seemed  to  have  sunk,  and  near  the  mouth 
were  indications  that  denoted  much  indis- 
position. It  was  tl^sn  proposed  that  he 
should  not  accompany  Mr.  Hobbs ;  but  to 
this  he  would  not  accede,  on  account  of 
his  engagement  to  preach,  and  the  notices 
that  had  been  published. 

In  this  state  of  things  they  left  Haydon 
Hall,  and  hastened  to  Bayswater,  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  but  their  journey  afford- 
ed no  evidence  that  the  cause  of  complaint 
had  been  removed.  Towards  evening  he 
grew  rather  worse;  still,  however,  he  sat 
at  table,  and  ate  a  small  portion  of  rice 
milk,  and  afterwards  took  a  little  burnt 
brandy.    About  ekvea  a.t  \i\«^\.  Vv<^  \^^MsAu 
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to  his  bed,  but,  though  labouriDg  under  ill- 
ness, and  occasionally  complaining,  no 
apprehensions  of  danger  were  then  enter- 
tained. 

Before  five  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
Dr.  Clarke  had  risen  from  his  bed,  and, 
still  suffering  from  his  malady,  had  dressed 
himself,  and,  with  his  hat,  bag,  and  cane  in 
readiness,  seemed  waiting  to  leave  the  house. 
When  Mr.  Hobbs  came  down  stairs,  he 
found  him  thus  equipped  in  the  parlour ; 
and,  stating  tliat  he  was  very  ill,  requested 
to  be  taken  immediately  to  his  own  home.  A 
carriage  was  accordingly  sought,  but,  prior . 
to  this,  medical  aid  was  called  in,  ana  his 
case  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  cholera. 
Another  medical  gentleman  was  called  to 
the  assistance  of  the  former,  and  he  fully 
confirmed  his  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  complaint.  At  this  time  his  weakness 
had  so  increased,  that  all  thoughts  of  taking 
him  home  were  at  an  end.  Every  moment 
appeared  to  diminish  his  remaining  strength, 
and  very  soon  the  prostration  was  so  great 
as  to  prevent  him  from  regaining  his  own 
bed-room ;  but  another  being  more  conve- 
nient, he  was  conducted  to  it,  and  in  this 
he  continued  until  life  became  extinct. 

Soon  after  the  medical  gentlemen  arrived, 
Dr.  Clarke  was  galvanized  ;  but  it  was  to 
no  purpose.  Dr.  Wilson  Phillips,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  was  also  in  attendance ;  but 
every  effort  proved  unavailing.  He  was 
bled,  but  very  little  was  extracted ;  strong 
doses  of  calomel,  &c.  were  also  aidminis- 
tered.  A  mustard  poultice,  and  various 
other  remedies,  were  applied,  but  they 
produced  no  favourable  effect ;  salt  and 
water  was  administered,  but  he  gradually 
sunk  into  a  greater  and  greater  degree  of 
physical  debility,  which  indicated  danger 
of  the  most  ularming  nature. 

About  eleven  o'clock.  Dr.  Clarke's  eldest 
son  arrived,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Clarke's 
nephew,  Tliras.  Clarke,  Esq.,  a  surgeon  in 
the  Royal  Navy;  but  no  additional  skill 
brought  any  additional  aid.  His  exhaustion 
was  excessive;  all  his  powers  were  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  prostration,  from 
which  even  friendship  could  scarcely  pre- 
sume to  augur  any  favourable  issue. 

Mrs.  Clarke  bad  been  sent  for  early  in 
the  day,  and  about  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing she  arrived,  to  witness  the  companion 
of  her  life  now  hastening  to  the  verge  of  an 
eternal  world,  and  unable  to  address  her. 
Other  branches  of  the  family  were  also 

E resent,  to  behold  the  progress  of  a  ma- 
idy  which  no  power  could  arrest,  and  to 
witness  an  issue  which  nothing  human 
could  avert. 


It  appears  that  during  every  stage  of 
his  illness.  Dr.  Clarke  retained  the  use  of 
his  senses  and  of  his  understanding.  In  no 
case  did  he  betray  any  aberration  of  mind, 
nothing  bordering  on  kirium.  This,  howl 
ever,  was  rather  to  be  gathered  from  his 
actions  than  his  words,  for  at  an  early 
hour  his  voice  had  lost  its  tone,  and  sunk 
lower  and  lower,  until  nothing  but  whispets 
could  be  obtained.  When  bled,  and  his 
hand  was  immersed  in  warm  water,  be 
instantly  moved  his  fingers ;  and  when 
under  the  galvanic  operation,  he  attempted 
to  alter  its  application.  On  one  occasion 
he  asked  his  second  son,  Theodoret,  if  his 
nails  were  blue;  and  when  unable  to 
speak,  his  signals  of  sensibility  denoted 
not  only  that  the  mind  remained  unim- 
paired, but  that  it  was  engaged  in  solemn 
prayer  to  his  Father  and  his  God.  Before 
his  articulation  had  ceased,  a  friend  desired 
him  to  look  to  his  Saviour  for  salvation. 
To  this  he  replied,  ^*  That  I  have  already 
done;"  and  this  apparently  became  the 
occupation  of  his  mind  through  his  few 
remaining  hours. 

In  this  languid  condition,  but  little  re- 
moved from  a  state  of  torpidi^,  be 
remained  until  about  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  when  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1832,  in  h^  seventy- 
second  year. 

It  will  be  consolatory  to  his  numerous 
friends  to  learn,  that  no  means,  either  ordi. 
nary  or  extraordinary,  were  left  untried,  to 
preserve  a  life  so  important  to  the  religions 
body,  of  which,  for  more  than  halfaoeih 
tury,  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  omamentsi, 
and  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  funeral  of  this  venerable  servant  of 
God  took  place  in  the  burying  ground 
behind  tlie  Wesleyan  Chapel,  City  Road, 
London,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  of 
August.  The  pulpit  was  covered  with  black 
cloth  on  this  sorrowful  occasion.  Hie 
hearse,  which  contained  the  body,  accom- 
panied by  three  mourning  coaches,  left 
the  house  of  Mr.  Hobbs,  at  Bayswater, 
where  he  died,  about  twelve  o'clock,  and 
reached  the  chapel  at  one.  By  this 
time,  although  the  day  was  exceedingly 
wet,  great  numbers  of  friends  had  assem- 
bled, waiting  the  arrival  of  this  mourofol 
procession ;  and  a  much  larger  concourse 
would  have  attended,  but  for  the  almost 
incessant  rain,  notwithstanding  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  render  the  fun^ 
strictly  private. 

The  body,  which  had  been  closely  sol- 
dered in  a  cofBn  of  lead,  on  being  taken 
{xoTCL  Ibfi  hearse)  was  carried  into  the  chapel^ 
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and  rested  near  the  door  on  supporters 
placed  there  to  receive  it.  Accompanied 
by  all  the  preachers  present,  the  corpse  was 
met  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Entwistle,  who  began 
the  solemn  service,  with  *•  I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord ;"  and 
by  him  that  part  of  the  awful  form  ap- 
pointed for  the  occasion,  was  impressively 
read.  When  drawing  towards  the  close,  the 
reverend  gentleman  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  impress  upon  all  present  Uie  in- 
teresting solemnity  of  the  scene  before 
them,  and  then  resumed  his  reading.  This 
being  finished,  a  funeral  hymn  was  sung, 
after  which,  he  again,  for  about  five  mi- 
nutes, reminded  his  hearers,  that  a  prince 
and  a  great  man  had  fallen  in  Israel,  that 
his  works  would  cause  his  name  to  be  had 
in  perpetual  remembrance;  but  that  the 
church  of  which  he  had  long  been  an 
honourable  member,  and  also  his  bereaved 
family,  had  sustained  a  loss  that  could  not 
easily  be  repaired ;  still  there  was  a  source 
of  consolation  arising  from  the  character 
and  experience  of  the  deceased,  founded 
upon  the  promises  of  God,  that  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  ;''  and, 
finally,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  prepare  to 
meet  their  God.  This  short  address  was 
concluded  with  prayer;  after  which,  the 
friends  and  preachers  accompanied  the 
bearers  to  the  grave. 

Arriving  at  the  sepulchre,  the  service  was 
resumed  by  the  Rev.  George  Marsden, 
amidst  the  sighs  and  tears  of  nearly  all  that 
were  assembled.  It  was  read  with  mourn- 
ful solemnity;  and  never,  perhaps,  was 
there  a  more  attentive  and  serious  audi- 
ence. 

The  grave  in  which  the  remains  of  Dr. 
Clarke  are  interred,  is  next  to  the  vault  in 
which  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Wesley  moulder  in 
repose.  It  is  about  twenty  feet  deep,  and 
in  ground  never  before  used :  the  coffin 
rests  on  a  foundation  of  brick  and  cement, 
and,  to  a  given  height,  the  sides  and  ends 
are  secured  with  masonry,  the  remainder 
to  be  finished  with  conyenient  speed. 

When  the  body  was  consigned  to  the 
ground,  all  his  relatives  were  greatly  affect- 
ed ;  but  none  more  so  than  Mr.  John  Wesley 
Clarke,  Dr.  Clarke's  eldest  son;  In  many 
parts  of  England,  it  is  customary  for  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  to  drop  a  little  earth 
on  the  cofiin.  Guided  by  this  custom,  Mr. 
John  W.  Clarke  held  out  his  hand,  appa- 
rently to  receive  some  earth.  This  being 
given,  he  squeezed  it  for  a  moment,  then 
put  it  to  his  lips,  as  in  the  attitude  of  kissing 
it,  and,  immediately  dropping  it  on  the 
coffin,  burst  into  tears. 


The  service  being  ended,  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased  silently  and  slowly  withdrew, 
when  the  multitude  present  came  forward, 
in  succession,  to  take  a  last  view  of  the 
coffin,  which  contained  all  that  was  mortal 
of  their  departed  friend.  It  was  a  last  and 
painful  gaze  on  a  casket,  that  contained  a 
tongue  whose  accents  would  never  again 
be  heard,  and  eyes  which  had  frequently 
pierced  through  vast  congregations,  now 
closed  in  the  repository  of  death. 

Thus  sunk  into  the  silent  grave  the  mortal 
remains  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
present  age,  there  to  slumber,  ''ashes  to 
ashes,  and  dust  to  dust,'*  until  the  trumpet 
shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible.  The  territories  of  death  have 
rarely  been  honoured  with  richer  spoils. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Imperial  Ma- 
gazine for  the  year  1823,  we  published 
an  extended  memoir  of  this  pious,  inde- 
fatigable, and  learned  man ;  and  to  this  the 
reader  is  referred,  who  wishes  for  a  more 
circumstantial  account  than  time  will  per- 
mit us  to  imbody  in  these  pages. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  though  a  native  of 
Ireland,  was  paternally  of  English  extrac- 
tion. His  father,  who  was  an  eminent 
schoolmaster,  descended  from  a  family 
originally  of  England,  in  which  country  his 
ancestors  were  of  high  respectability.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Maclean,  of 
Mull.  Her  progenitors  were  Scotch,  and 
of  some  consequence,  their  pedigree  having 
been  traced  back  to  a  remote  period. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  bom  near  Mag- 
herafelt,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  about  the  year  1761, 
but  the  exact  time  we  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain.  His  parents  being  serious,  it 
was  his  lot  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
religious  education,  and  from  the  pious  in- 
structions received,  particularly  from  his 
mother,  he  saw  in  early  life  the  necessity 
of  devoting  himself  to  God.  Having  sought 
and  found  a  sense  of  the  Divine  favour, 
he  became  a  decided  character,  and  his 
mortal  career  has  been  spent  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  gospel. 

On  entering  life,  he  was  designed  for 
trade,  and,  pursuant  to  this  intention,  was 
for  some  time  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  Mr.  Bennet,  an  extensive  linen-manu- 
facturer ;  but,  disliking  some  branches  of  the 
business,  he  left  tliis  gentleman,  yet  on 
such  honourable  terms,  that  their  mutual 
friendship  continued  without  interruption 
until  Mr.  Bennet's  death. 

Blessed]  with  natural  talents  of  the  first 
order,  V\\s  3Lb\\\V>|  ^tv\  ^<u^\\^ta«OLVs  ^^^s:^^^ 
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the  attention  of  many  wlio  visited  his 
father's  house.  Among  these,  was  a 
preacher  intimately  acquainted  with  the  late 
venerable  and  reverend  John  Wesley,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  regular  correspond- 
ence. In  one  of  his  letters,  having  given 
a  favourable  report  of  Adam  Clarke,  who, 
though  young,  had  already  begun  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance,  Mr.  Wesley  was  so 
pleased  with  the  representation,  that  an  in- 
tercourse was  opened  between  him  and  his 
young  friend.  The  event  was,  that  he  v^as 
called  from  Ireland,  and  placed  for  about  a 
month  in  Kingswood  School.  Here  his  re- 
ception was  far  less  favourable  than  he 
had  anticipated  ;  but  having  already 
learned  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  his 
patience  and  talents  soon  raised  him  in 
the  estimation  of  the  master,  and  of  all  his 
associates,  and  ultimately  prepared  him  for 
that  important  station  which  he  was  sub- . 
sequently  called  to  fill  in  the  church  of 
Christ. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to  Kingswood,  he 
had  acquired  some  elementary  principles 
of  classical  knowledge,  but  his  active  mind 
still  tliirsted  for  more.  Hence,  while  here, 
although  his  finances  were  low,  he  con- 
trived to  purchase  a  Hebrew  grammar. 
This  was  an  important  acquisition,  as  it 
became  a  prelude  to  his  knowledge  of 
Oriental  literature. 

Dr.  Clarke  had  not  been  long  in  the 
Kingswood  seminary,  before  Mr.  Wesley 
paid  it  a  visit;  and  when  the  lads  were 
brought  before  him,  he  inquired  for  the 
young  man  from  Ireland.  Adam  Clarke 
was  soon  pointed  out,  when  Mr.  Wesley 
questioned  him  as  to  his  experience,  views 
of  redemption,  doctrines,  mode  of  preach- 
ing, &c.;  and,  being  satisfied  with  his 
replies,  requested  him  to  sit  down.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  a  profound  si- 
lence ensued.  Mr.  Wesley  then  asked  if 
he  should  be  willing  to  become  an  itinerant 
preacher?  and  was  answered  with — "I 
should  be  willing,  if  you  thought  me  worthy." 
This  was  followed  by  the  scene  which  Dr. 
Clarke  thus  describes : — 

"  We  all  sat  in  profound  silence,  but  my 
eye  was  fixed  on  Mr.  Wesley,  who  appeared 
motionless,  with  his  eyes  closed,  but  a  hea- 
venly smile  played  on  his  countenance, 
which  seemed  to  furnish  indications  of  some- 
thing more  than  human.  At  length,  awak- 
ening from  his  enraptured  meditation,  he 
arose  from  his  seat,  and  came  to  the  place 
where  I  was  silting.  Then,  with  a  solemnity 
which  I  can  never  forget,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  my  head,  while  he  uttered  these  memo- 
rable  words—'*  May  God  Aim\§\My  owl  o^ 


heaven  bless  thee,  my  dear  lad,  and  make 
thee  useful  in  thy  day  and  generation.  Hold 
thyself  in  readiness,  and  in  a  few  weeb  I 
hope  to  appoint  thee  to  a  circuit." 

Such  is  Dr.  Clarke's  own  account  of  hk 
introduction  to  the  itinerant  ministry,  to  the 
duties  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  literaiy 
avocations,  he  devoted  the  subsequent  yean 
of  his  life. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
Dr.  Clarke  was  every  where  exceedingly 
popular,  and  in  most  places  his  labours  were 
crowned  with  great  success.  Though  not 
much  above  19  when  he  entered  on  his  first 
circuit,  multitudes,  who  scarcely  ever  visited 
the  Methodist  chapels  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, flocked  to  hear  him ;  and,  at  tiroes,  the 
places  were  so  thronged,  that  it  was  with 
difiiculty  he  could  urge  his  way  through  the 
concentrated  mass.  One  instance  olT  this 
fell  under  the  writer's  notice.  It  was  at  the 
town  of  St.  Austell,  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall. The  room  was  so  completely  filled, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  enter  through  a  win- 
dow, and  literally  creep  on  his  hands  and 
knees  over  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the 
people,  to  reach  the  pulpit  This  tide  of 
popularity  continued  to  follow  him,  without 
any  abatement,  until  it  pleased  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  to  call  his  servant  to  an 
eternal  reward. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  even  mono- 
tonous, to  follow  this  eminent  minister 
through  the  numerous  circuits  in  which  he 
has  travelled,  during  the  long  period  of  fifty 
years.  In  subordinate  features  the  aocoonts 
might  vary,  but  in  their  general  outline  the 
history  must  be  much  the  same. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  state^ 
that  this  popularity  was  not  every  where 
enjoyed.  In  the  early  stages  of  Methodism, 
the  preachers  may  be  said  to  have  gone 
forth  with  their  lives  in  dieir  hands,  and 
Dr.  Clarke  was  not  without  his  share  of 
persecution.  In  the  Norman  Isles,  on  one 
occasion,  when  attempting  to  introduce  the 
gospel,  he  was  seized  by  a  lawless  mob, 
and,  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  drummed 
out  of  town,  and  Anally  dismissed  with  a 
threat,  that  death  would  be  his  portico  the 
next  time  he  attempted  to  preach  io  that 
place.  Unintimidated,  however,  by  these 
menaces  and  this  ill  treatment,  he  resolved 
to  keep  his  appointment ;  and  parted  from 
those  who  hsid  honoured  him  with  the 
rogue's  march,  by  an  assurance,  that  on  a 
given  day  he  intended  being  with  them 
again.  He  accordingly  kept  his  word ;  but, 
instead  of  meeting  with  further  interruption, 
the  leaders  of  the  mob  declared,  that  **  he 
v)^  "di  co\ir^'^««M<s  fellow,  and  should  not  be 
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»d."  They  then  indirectly  became 
ird,  and  protected  him  from  insult 
daring  intrepidity. 

.  more  advanced  period  of  his  minis- 
lile  returning  from  preaching  in  the 
ourhood  of  Liverpool,  he  received, 
ome  ruffian,  a  violent  blow  on  the 
rom  which,  for  some  time,  the  most 

consequences  were  apprehended; 
>videDtially  he  sm'vived  this  cowardly 
t  of  apparently  intended  assassina- 
The  blow  was  known  to  have  pro- 

from  a  member  of  a  certain  com- 
i,  which,  under  given  circumstances, 
,  that  actions  may  be  meritorious,  al- 

they  are  stained  with  blood.    The 

was  seized,  and  taken  before  a 
"ate;  but  Dr.  Clarke  declined  to 
ite,  thinking  it  more  consonant  with 
y,  as  a  Christian  minister,  to  forgive, 

enforce  punishment. 

value  and  importance  of  time,  were 

which  Dr.  Clarke  invariably  kept  in 
and  the  deep  impression  which  this 
ion  made,  led  him  to  improve  the 
its  as  they  hasted  along.  During 
rears,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  and 

avocations  with  the  most  unremit- 
ention ;  frequently  from  four  or  five 
morning  until  nine  or  ten  at  night ; 
>thing  but  a  vigorous  constitution, 
falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  could  sustain 
Dcessant  labours,    and   remain  un- 

• 

ing  several  years  prior  to  1815, 
urke  resided  in  London,  and  devoted 
iater  part  of  his  time  to  his  Com- 
y ;  but  the  duties  of  his  station  as  a 
er,  and  those  of  various  committees 
ociations,  of  a  benevolent,  literary,  and 
ic  nature— his  friends  saw,  with  sor- 
aposed  a  task  which  human  nature 
not  long  support.  By  their  impor- 
he  was  prevailed  on,  in  1815,  to 
xmdon,  and  retire  to  Millbrook,  a 
r  residence  in  Lancashire,  about  ten 
fix>m  Liverpool.  Soon  after  Dr. 
's  arrival  at  Millbrook,  it  became  ne- 
'  that  the  house  should  be  painted, 
fork  was  accordingly  begun,  and, 
the  process,  the  following  occurrence 
lace,  which  we  give  in  the  painter's 
ords. 

le  writer  of  this  was  engaged  in 
g  the  staircase  wall  of  the  Doctor's 
[at^  Millbrook  in  Lancashire,)  in  imi- 
3f  stone.  His  men  had  painted  in 
ber  of  light  and  dark  stones,  and,  by 
x^cident,  the  dark  ones  formed  a  large 
on  the  principal  side,  which  faced 
ranee  of  the  Hall-door.  The  Doctor 


and  the  writer  were  viewing  the  wall,  and 
each  at  the  same  time  perceived  the  cross. 
*I  must  put  it  out,  said  the  writer.'  "  No," 
said  the  Doctor,  "  I  like  the  cross."  *  Yes,* 
said  the  writer,  'but  you  will  be  taken  for  a 
Catholic  priest,  to  have  that  facing  the 
entrance  into  your  house.  I  must  put  it 
out.*  "Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  the  DNoctor, 
"  Keep  it  in,  keep  it  in,  Milne;  I  love  the 
cross.  Oh,  yes,  I  glory  in  the  cross  of 
Christ." 

The  writer  further  adds,  that  he  gave 
evidence  of  not  being  ashamed  of  the  cross, 
for  he  expressed  the  above  sentiments  in 
an  enthusiasm  worthy  the  subject,  and  be- 
fore a  number  of  workmen. 

Doctor  Clarke  remained  at  Millbrook 
until  his  Commentary  was  nearly  finished, 
when  he  again  removed  to  the  vicinity  of 
London;  but,  on  finding  the  enjoyment 
of  country  air  necessary  to  his  health,  he 
purchased  a  large  and  delightful  mansion, 
garden,  and  premises,  called  Haydon  Hall, 
near  the  village  of  Eastcott,  in  the  parish 
of  Ruislip,  about  seventeen  miles  from  the 
metropolis;  and  this  abode  he  continued 
to  occupy  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

At  this  tranquil  retreat  is  an  excel- 
lent library,  comprising  some  thousands 
of  volumes  in  various  languages,  among 
which  are  many  very  ancient,  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  and  highly  valuable. — 
These,  having  been  arranged  under  his  own 
eye,  are  in  such  exquisite  order,  that  he 
could  at  all  times  put  his  hand  on  a  given 
volume,  at  a  minute's  notice.  Of  manu- 
scripts, both  ancient  and  Oriental,  there  is 
also  a  large  collection,  of  which  only  him-  • 
self  and  men  like  himself,  knew  the  value. 

To  curiosities,  both  natural  and  artificial. 
Dr.  Clarke  was  strongly  attached ;  and  no 
opportunity  was  ever  neglected,  that  pro- 
mised to  enrich  his  stores.  These,  which, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  afford  specimens 
coeval  with  almost  every  age,  have  been 
transmitted  from  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
and,  if  they  were  arranged  in  a  commodious 
gallery  for  inspection,  the  cabinet  would 
excite  the  admiration  of  amateurs. 

To  several  branches  of  natural  and  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  Dr:  Clarke  had 
paid  great  attention  ;  and,  connected  with 
each  departmeijt,  he  had  a  suitable  appa- 
ratus, in  which  are  some  instruments  of  the 
first  description  and  excellence. 

The  books,  manuscripts,  philosophical 
instruments,  and  cabinet  of  curiosities,  which 
Dr.  Clarke  had  collected,  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nobihty,  and  men  of  science 
who  resided  in  his  neighbourhood^  oiod 
from  many  amoiv^  \iJrtftm  Vva  ^^ms^  ^^sSsu 
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More  than  once  has  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  honoured  him  with  his 
presence. 

When  the  Scriptures  were  about  being 
translated  into  some  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, Dr.  Clarke's  acquirements  were 
called  into  requisition.  This  opened  a 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  first  cha- 
racters in  the  nation,  and  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  established 
church,  to  whom  his  learning  and  mental 
acquirements  became  more  particularly 
known,  and  by  whom  his  services  in  the 
important  work  were  duly  appreciated. 

About  the  year  1805,  Dr.  Clarke  was 
made  M.A.,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
These  titles  of  distinction  were  conferred  as 
a  tribute  of  respect  due  to  his  learning  and 
talents.  Since  the  above  period,  he  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy;  and  of  the  Royal  Antiquarian 
Society  in  London  he  had  long  been  a 
Fellow.  He  was  also  a  member  of  some 
of  the  American  literary  societies.  With 
the  members  of  several  other  learned  so- 
cieties, his  name  has  also  been  enrolled, 
and  their  journals  have  been  enriched  by 
the  communications  of  his  pen.  Among 
the  Methodists,  he  has  presided  three  times 
in  the  English  conference,  and  three  times 
in  that  of  Ireland. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  his 
health  had  been  evidently  in  a  declining 
state,  which,  from  his  sedentary  habits, 
frequently  affected  his  bowels,  and,  in  all 
probability,  predisposed  his  constitution  to 
receive  that  fatal  malady  to  which  he  be- 
came a  victim.  In  consequence  of  this 
relaxed  state,  his  preaching  was  less  fre- 
quent than  in  former  years.  He,  however, 
in  general  preached  once  or  twice  every 
week,  and,  of  late,  his  pulpit  services  have 
rather  increased  than  diminished. 

Of  the  Shetland  Islands,  Dr.  Clarke 
might  have  been  called  the  apostle.  The 
spiritual  interests  of  the  inhabitants  lay  near 
his  heart.  He  twice  honoured  them  with 
his  presence,  and  encouraged  them  by  his 
discourses.  Through  his  exertions,  funds 
were  raised  for  supporting  the  gospel  among 
them ;  and  under  his  fostering  care,  it  has 
obtained  an  establishment,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent in  no  danger  of  dissolution. 

Ireland,  also,  was  an  object  ever  dear  to 
this  indefatigable  man.  In  its  northern 
parts  he  laid  the  foundation  of  many  schools, 
which  now  contain  multitudes  of  children, 
for  several  of  whom  he  provided  clothing ; 
and  procured  money  to  pay  the  teachers, 
and  the  current  expenses  alleudatvl  otv  smcYv 


charitable  institutions.  A  few  months  since, 
he  went  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  visit  these 
schools ;  but  being  taken  seriously  ill  sood 
after  his  landing,  he  was  obliged  to  desist, 
and  hasten  his  return. 

At  the  last  English  Conference  be  visited 
Liverpool,  in  which  town  it  was  held ;  and 
prior  to  its  conclusion  proceeded  to  Frome, 
where  his  youngest  son  resides  as  a  Clergy- 
man, to  attend  a  meeting  devised  for  im- 
proving the  morals,  and  for  prorootiog  tem- 
perance, sobriety,  and  industry,  among  the 
mhabitants.  The  design  being  made  known, 
several  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  aed 
gentry,  in  conjunction  with  a  Right  Reverend 
Prelate,  countenanced  the  meeting  with  their 
presence  and  approbation.  In  the  proceed, 
ings  of  the  day.  Dr.  Clarke  took  an  active 
part,  and  spoke  with  a  power  and  feeling 
which  will  long  be  remembered. 

From  Frome  he  repaired  to  Bristol,  to 
visit  his  numerous  friends  in  that  city.  His 
last  sermon  was  delivered  at  Westbury,  near 
Bristol,  and  very  long  will  this  circumstance 
cause  it  to  be  remembered  by  all  who  heard 
him. 

On  returning  to  his  home,  to  resume  his 
accustomed  labours,  an  appointment  called 
him  to  preach  at  Bays  water,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  where,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  he 
expired,  as  stated  in  the  commencement  of 
this  article. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  had  twelve  children,  of 
whom  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  toge- 
ther with  their  highly  respected  and  intel- 
ligent mother,  still  survive.  He  has  also 
two  sisters,  one  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Johnson,  LL.D.  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, who  resides  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  the  other  lives  in  Lancashire. 

The  great  uncertainty  of  human  life  bad 
not  escaped  Dr.  Clarke's  due  attention.  He 
had  therefore  disposed  of  his  effects  by  will 
while  in  health.  On  the  value  of  his  exten* 
sive  library,  it  is  impossible  for  commoD 
mortals  like  ourselves  to  fix  any  estimate. 
The  writer,  many  years  since,  looking  at 
some  of  his  books.  Dr.  Clarke  pointed  out 
a  few  MS.  volumes,  and  said,  "  These  are 
worth  more  than  seven  hundred  pounds.^ 

As  a  friend.  Dr.  Clarke  was  always  dis- 
tinguished for  his  undeviating  constancy. 
Free,  affable,  and  communicative,  he  was 
at  all  times  easy  of  access :  but  this  amiable 
feature  in  his  character  frequently  subjected 
him  to  unnecessary  intrusions.  In  company, 
he  was  cheerful  and  familiar,  without  dis- 
playing any  parade  of  learning,  except  when 
particular  occasions  called  for  a  momentary 
emanation  from  his  ample  stores.  His  con- 
N^x^voiv.  'aJQ^>\\!>dfid  with  anecdote  and  io* 
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sometimes  derived  from  foreign 
,  but  more  generally  drawn  from  his 
iervations  on  men  and  manners,  col- 
luring  his  journey  through  Ufe,  and 
d  up  in  a  highly  retentive  memory, 
preaching  was  distinguished  by  an 
I  acquaintance  v^ith  the  scriptures, 
tense,  and  solid  argument,  emanat- 
n  a  capacious  mind,  which  com. 
ted  itself  in  an  almost  unbounded 
>f  thought,  that  seemed  always  at 
1  the  fathomless  abyss  of  research, 
in  when  taking  excursions  into  eter- 
Elis  diction  was  chiefly  remarkable 
jlicity,  purity,  strength,  and  perspi- 
To  the  productions  of  his  pen,  these 

are  equally  applicable  as  to  his 
liscourses. 

1^  construction  of  his  sentences,  the 
!  of  syllables,  the  artificial  turns  of 
on,  and  the  dance  of  periods,  al- 
>peared  beneath  his  notice.  Never, 
om  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  has  im- 
>en  sacrificed  to  sound.  On  most 
I  which  he  undertook  to  elucidate, 
IS  were  clear  and  definite,  and  this 


perspicuity  he  had  the  happy  art  of  com- 
municating  to  others,  in  language  best 
adapted  to  impart  information,  and  make 
lasting  impressions  on  their  minds. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  the  midst 
of  this  simplicity  of  expression,  his  intellec- 
tual riches  were  always  apparent.  This  was 
the  effect  of  habit,  not  of  labour;  and  such 
v^as  his  success,  that  few  among  his  hearers 
or  readers  have  ever  complained  that  he 
was  difficult  to  be  understood.  On  certain 
occasions,  his  thoughts  were  elevated  and 
profound;  but  even  then  he  took  his  hearers 
and  readers  with  him,  and  conducted  them 
into  regions  which  they  bad  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  visit. 

But  we  must  now  take  our  leave  of  [this 
burning  and  shining  light.  His  organs  of 
articulation,  calling  sinners  to  repentance, 
can  be  heard  no  more;  but  in  his  writings, 
the  emanations  of  his  spirit  will  be  preserved 
and  reverberated  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, until  gratitude  ceases  to  be  a  virtue, 
and  consummate  learning,  unwearied  in. 
dustry,  and  undissembled  piety,  shall  for- 
sake the  world. 


Writings  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 


Clarke's  Works,  the  following  is  the  most  correct  list  that  we  have  been  able 
x:ure ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  several  other  publications  of  which  we 
>t  recollect  the  names : — 


irtation  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
>:  London,  1797.  8vo. — A  Biblio- 
•d  Dictionary,  containing  a  Chrono- 
Account  of  the  most  curious  books, 
lepartments  of  literature,  from  the 
of  printing  to  the  beginning  of  the 
entury;  to  which  are  added,  an 
n  Bibliography,  and  an  account  of 

English  translations  of  each  Greek 
tin  classic.  1802.  6  vols.  12mo. 
». — ^The  Bibliographical  Miscellany, 
upplement  to  the  Bibliographical 
auy,  down  to  1806.  2  vols.  12mo. 
ro. —  Baxter's  Christian  Directory 
3.  1804.  2  vols.  8vo. — Claude 
I  History  of  the  Ancient  Israelites, 
account  of  their  Manners,  Customs, 
h  a  Life  and  fine  Portrait  of  Claude 

1805.  12mo. — ^The  Succession  of 
Literature^  in  a  chronological  ar- 


rangement of  authors  and  their  works,  from 
the  invention  of  alphabetical  characters  to 
the  year  of  our  Lord  345.  1807.  12mo. 
and  8vo.  vol.  1st.  (A  second  edition  of  which 
has  recently  t  been  published,  continued 
down  to  A.  D.  1 300,  by  his  youngest  son, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  B.  B.Clarke.) — Shuckford's 
Sacred  and  Profene  History  of  the  World 
connected,  including  Bishop  Clayton's 
Strictures  on  the  work,  embellished  vnth  a 
set  of  maps.  1 808.  4  vols,  8vo. — Sturm's  Re- 
flections, translated  from  theGrerman.  4  vols. 
12mo. — ^The  Holy  Scriptures,  &c.  &c.  with 
the  Marginal  Readings,  a  Collection  of 
Parallel  Texts,  and  Copious  Summaries  to 
each  Chapter;  with  a  Commentary  and 
Critical  Notes,  designed  as  a  help  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 
8  vols.  4to.  1810-26. — Harmer's  Obser- 
vations. 4  vols.  8vo. — Clayvs  Bv\al\Ra.%  ^"t^^^ 
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Compendium  of  Scripture  Knowledge. 
8vo. — Dr.  Clarke  has  also  published  three 
volumes  of  Sermons,  besides  several  single 
discourses  and  detached  pieces ;  and  he  is 
the  author  of  many  anonymous  articles  pub- 
lished in  various  respectable  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  above  publications. 
Dr.  Clarke  was  employed  several  years, 
and,  until  his  retirement  to  Millbrook,  by 
Government,  in  collecting  materials  for  a 
new  edition  of  Rtmer's  Fcedera,  in  folio, 
of  which  he  saw  the  first  volume,  and  first 
part  of  the  second,  through  the  press.  This 
work  is  now  superintended  by  a  commis- 
sion under  Government. 

Several  of  the  above  works  will  ensure 


the  immortality  of  Dr.Clarke's  name  in  the 
republic  of  letters;   but  that  on  whidi  it 
wUl  descend  to  posterity,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  most  undiminished  lustre,  is, 
his  learned  and  voluminous  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  sale  and  po- 
pularity of  which  have  been  almost  unex- 
ampled.   This    laborious    work,  notwith- 
standing some  peculiarities  which  it  occa- 
sionally exhibits,   contains   more   origioai 
matter  than  any  commentary  that  has  ap- 
peared since  the  days  of  Calmet.    It  is 
alike  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  learned 
critic  and  the  private  Christian.  Dr.  Clarice's 
last  literaiy  employment  was,  revising  this 
important  work  for  a  new  edition. 


'^^--S'rp,    •^i^^fc^-./J^^^ 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  THOMAS  ALLIN. 

(With  a  Portrait.) 

In  contemplating  the  history  of  individuals,  we  are  sometimes  called  upon 
to  witness  events,  which,  if  they  do  hot  excite  admiration,  at  least,  fill  us 
with  surprise.  By  a  favourable  train  of  circumstances,  connected  with 
unwearied  assiduity,  some  are  raised  from  absolute  indigence  to  wealth  and 
influence ;  but  unfortunately,  whilst  we  give  the  -meed  of  praise  to  such 
persons  for  their  activity  and  prudence,  our  approbation  is  too  often  checked 
by  a  recollection  of  the  mean  and  diisgusting  covetoiisness  by  which  their 
exertions  have  been  stimulated. 

Feelings  of  a  more  satisfactory  nature  are  produced,  when  we  see  one, 
who  has  had  to  struggle  against  discouragement,  and  to  contend  with  pow- 
erful obstacles,  at  last  raised  to  eminence  and  authority  in  the  literary  or 
scientific  world.  In  such  cases  we  behold .  the  efforts  of  genius  combined 
with  those  of  patient  industry ;  and  while  surveying  the  results  of  that  com- 
bination, it  is  impossible  to  suppress  an  involuntary  glow  of  admiration. 
We  admire,  not  only  the  brilliancy  of  intellect,  but  the  ardour,  decision,  and 
perseverance,  which  have  gained  and  merited  the  honours  that  are  so  justly 
and  freely  conferred.  But  even  here,  our  pleasurable  emotions  are  some- 
times mingled  with  regret.  High  attainments  in  literature  or  in  science,  are 
not  always  connected  with  right  views  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  hence,  the 
splendour  of  genius  is  too  often  tarnished  by  manifest  deformities  in  the 
moral  character ;  and  when  it  is  our  lot  to  witness  such  lamentable  incon- 
g^ruities,  our  hearts  cannot  but  mourn  over  the  perverseness  and  corruptions 
of  human  nature. 

The  well-regulated  and  pious  mind  will  gladly  turn  away  from  such 
objects  of  fascinating  yet  painful  contemplation,  in  order  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  those  instances  in  which  the  manifestations  of  powerful  intellect  are 
i|Ot  only  associated  with  steady  perseverance  of  effort,  but  also  dignified  and 
^dorned  with  the  beauties  of  Christian  holiness — to  instances,  in  which 
talents  of  the  highest  order  have  not  only  raised  their  possessor  from  obscu- 
rity, but  which,  being  consecrated  to  the  best  of  causes,  have  conducted  him 
to  usefulness  and  eminence,  in  the  most  important  and  sacred  of  all  offices. 
Such  an  instance  is  set  before  us  in  the  history  of  the  indiv/dual  whose  por- 
trait is  prefixed  to  this  brief  memoir. 

The    Reverend  Thomas  Allin,   a  highly  esteemed    minister    in    the 
Methodist  New  Connexion,  was  born  on  the  1 0th  of  February,  1784,  at 
Brosely  in  Shropshire.     Happily  for  him,  his  parents  were  influenced  b^^ 
the  principles  of  genuine   piety.      His   molVvet,  vjVvo  \^  ^v!^  \\n\w^^  ^"bs 
2d.  series,  no,  22.— vol.  ii.        "  3  l  \^^» — '^^^^  ^^"^  • 
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ardently  attached  to  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Madeley;  and 
whenever  she  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  that  holy  man,  she  eagerly 
embraced  it.  Whilst  at  Broseley,  Mr.  Allin*s  father  carried  on  a  manufac- 
tory of  coarse  earthenware ;  but  when  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  about 
three  years  old,  the  family  removed  to  Wednesbury,  in  Staffordshire.  At 
this  place,  and  at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
Thomas  evinced  a  strong  partiality  for  that  sacred  office  in  which  he  has 
since  been  destined  to  shine  with  such  distinguished  lustre.  He,  and  a 
young  companion,  frequently  spent  their  hours  of  playfulness  in  singing, 
preaching,  and  praying.  On  these  occasions,  a  large  hollow  tree  served  the 
juvenile  orators  as  a  pulpit. 

Whilst  at  Wednesbury,  all  the  education  which  Mr.  Allia  ever  received 
was  both  commenced  and  completed.  His  rudiments  of  knowledge  were 
first  acquired  at  a  common  village  seminary ;  he  afterwards  went  as  a  day 
pupil  to  a  boarding-school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  here  his  education 
terminated.  During  his  pupilage,  he  manifested  great  eagerness  in  seeking 
after  knowledge,  and  a  remarkable  aptitude  in  acquiring  it.  At  an  age 
when  boys  are  generally  averse  to  the  discipline  of  a  school,  young  AUin 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  its  advantages,  for  he  diligently  sought  the  improve- 
ment of  them.  We  do  not,  however,  find,  that  his  studies  at  anytime 
extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  plain  English  education ;  nor  are  we 
aware  that  they  were  ever  directed  either  to  mathematical  or  classical 
pursuits. 

During  his  boyhood,  Mr.  Allin  was  not  only  distinguished  for  his  assiduous 
attention  to  school  duties,  but  also  for  strong  manifestations  of  serious  feel- 
ing, and  of  correct  moral  conduct.  He  evinced,  indeed,  such  an  early  and 
devoted  attachment  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  that  his  punctual  observance 
of  them  attracted  the  notice  of  several  individuals;  particularly  that  of  a 
pious  female,  who,  when  young,  had  sufiered  severe  persecution  from  her 
parents,  on  account  of  her  early  union  with  the  church  of  Christ.  She  evi- 
dently felt  a  powerful  and  tender  interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  Allin ; 
took  him  frequently  with  her  to  prayer  and  other  meetings ;  and,  doubdess, 
her  admonitions  and  example  were  instrumental  in  deepening  the  impres- 
sions and  strengthening  the  resolutions  which  were  then  forming  in  his 
mind. 

When  taken  from  school,  he  was  employed  miscellaneously  in  his  father's 
manufactory,  until  the  year  1800,  when  the  family  removed  to  the  StafFord- 
shire  Potteries.  Here  his  father  joined  the  Methodist  New  Connexion; 
and  for  a  cordial  union  with  this  denomination  he  was  fully  prepared,  by 
his  previously  settled  and  strong  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  state,  for  the  information 
of  some  readers  of  the  Imperial  Magazine,  that  the  Methodists  of  the  New 
Connexion  differ  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  nothing  but  the  subject 
of  church  government.  As  it  regards  Christian  doctrines,  experience,  ordi- 
nances, and  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  ministry,  the  views  and  practices 
of  both  communities  are  precisely  the  same.  The  leading  and  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  New  Methodists  is,  to  give  to  the  people, 
what  they  conceive  to  be,  a  proper  and  scriptural  share  of  influence  in  the 
government  of  the  church.  Their  conference  is  consequently  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  ministers  and  lay  representatives.  It  may  be  also  added, 
that  they  are  not  only  practically  but  professedly  dissentei*s. 

Soon   after  the  removal  of  the    family  to  the  Staffordshire  Potteries, 

Thomas  Allin  being  then  about  sixteeen,  was  engaged  as  an  apprentice,  by 

a  respectable  earthenware  maa\x^ac\.wxet  \  'a.)\^,V^i^,^\vftX.\\\^was  the  branch 
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selected  by  him,  as  that  which  was  henceforth,  as  he  thought,  to  be  his 
permanent  occupation  through  life.  Providence,  however,  designed  him 
for  a  nobler  sphere  of  action.  He  had  not  been  long  in  this  new  situation, 
before  he  became  a  decided  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  having 
imbibed  those  liberal  principles  which  his  father  cherished,  and  doubtless 
inculcated,  he  united  himself  to  the  Methodists  of  the  New  Connexion.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  very  extraordinary  circumstances  attended  the 
conversion  of  Mr.  Allin.  By  the  restraining  grace  of  God,  he  had  hitherto 
been  preserved  from  those  gross  vices  which  produce  such  deformity  in  the 
human  character ;  and  from  his  childhood  had  been  blessed  with  a  relish 
for  divine  truth,  and  with  a  prevailing  love  for  religious  ordinances.  His 
mind  appears  to  have  been  the  subject  of  a  gradual  process  of  spiritual 
illumination  and  improvement ;  and  his  ultimate  decision  for  Christ  and 
heaven,  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  firmer  establishment,  and  the  more 
powerful  operation,  of  principles  which  had  long  been  implanted,  rather 
than  from  the  sudden  communication  of  impressions  and  views  which  had 
exerted  no  previous  influence  over  him.  He  was  drawn  to  the  service  of 
the  Redeemer  by  the  cords  of  love,  not  driven  to  it  by  the  terrors  of  justice. 

Mr.  Allin  was  not  an  indolent  member  of  the  church  to  which  he  had 
united  himself;  his  talents,  together  with  the  motives  and  obligations  which 
directed  them,  impelled  him  to  exertion  in  the  cause  of  God.  He  first  became 
a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  his  regularity  and  diligence  in  that  depart- 
ment attracted  the  notice  of  friends,  who  discovered  in  the  young  disciple 
the  promises  and  pledges  of  future  usefulness.  His  consistent  deportment 
and  steady  zeal,  so  far  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  church,  that  he  was  very  soon  invested  with  the  important 
and  responsible  office  of  class- leader.  The  duties  which  now  devolved  upon 
him  were  discharged  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  attainments ;  but  whilst  the  religious  experience  of  his  members 
was  the  chief  object  of  attention,  their  mental  improvement  was  not  neg- 
lected. He  endeavoured  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  young  people  of  his 
class  a  thirst  after  knowledge ;  he  formed  them  to  habits  of  reading,  and 
meditation,  recommended  suitable  books,  and  proposed  questions  relative 
to  the  advantages  the  perusal  afforded.  There  are  some  now  living  who 
c^n  bear  testimony  to  the  lasting  benefits  they  derived  from  these  efforts. 

The  gifts  and  graces  thus  manifested,  but  not  obtruded,  convinced  those 
who  observed  them,  that  their  possessor  was  well  qualified  for  a  more 
important  office  in  the  Christian  church.  Mr.  Allin  was  requested  to  make 
an  effort  at  preaching,  but  he  declined.  Again  and  again  he  was  urged 
and  entreated  to  preach,  but  he  as  firmly  persisted  in  giving  a  positive 
refusal.  His  reason  for  so  long  resisting  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  the 
call  of  the  Church,  was,  the  almost  unconquerable  reluctance  he  felt  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  This  reluctance  arose  from  a  confirmed 
distrust  of  his  own  powers,  and  from  a  strong  conviction  that  God  had  not 
bestowed  upon  him  those  mental  capabilities  which  are  essential  to  a  proper 
and  efficient  discharge  of  ministerial  duties.  This  objection  he  strenuously 
urged,  against  the  expostulations  of  a  Christian  friend,  who  earnestly 
exhorted  him  not  to  persist  in  his  refusal  to  preach,  stating,  that  he  himself 
had,  in  early  life,  neglected  to  embrace  similar  opportunities  of  more  exten- 
sive usefulness,  and  that  he  was  then  labouring  under  the  painful  impres- 
sion that  he  had  thus  thrown  himself  out  of  the  path  of  duty,  and  was  con- 
sequently become  the  object  of  Divine  displeasure. 

Tliis  statement  did  not  at  the  time  effect  any  alleT«A.voxv  \w^\.  ^^\\v^ 
purposes  and  feelings.     Subsequent  Tefleclioiv,  \\OYje.NW,  o^^^^Xaxv^  wv  V* 
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ieATs  of  fer5ci«iHi:  insisiADce,  produced  those  irajM-essioDS,  which  induced 
L:na  ::•  c:nseL:,  la  ieftfi  lo  mike  an  attempt*  He  did  so,  and  succeeded 
m-Qc^i  iK-yood  liK  ovu  eYpectatioDS,  and  greatly  to  the  satisfactioa  and 
deiizbt  of  hs  tneDdt.  Tlik  event,  of  so  much  importance  in  itself,  and 
-rhich  sabaequestlT  g^T^  a  new  turn  to  his  prospects  and  pusoitB,  occoned 
ia  The  ve-ar  1  vl*r>- 

Aner  labourini:  with  gr^at  acceptance  as  a  local  preacher,  he  was  called 
GUI  in  1  S'OS.  to  ens^i*  okw  ftilly  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Hb  fini 
sphere  of  itinerant  Ubonr  was  Ashton-under-Lyne.  At  the  conference  of 
1 S09,  he  was  received  as  a  cinmit  preacher  on  trial.  During  his  probation, 
he  ?aTe  such  manifestatk^is  of  the  superiority  of  his  preaching  talents,  as 
excited  the  highest  adm^rakuon.  and  imised  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  his  pulpit  exercises.  These  expec- 
tations were,  howeTer,  minirled  with  painful  apprehensions.  There  was 
considerable  doubt  whether  his  physical  strength  would  be  adequate  to  the 
exertions  and  labours  of  the  iunerant  life  ;  and,  at  one  time,  the  weakness 
of  his  constitution,  and  the  precarious  state  of  his  health,  seemed  to  pre* 
dude  the  possibility  of  his  continuing  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

When  the  usual  term  of  probation  had  expired,  in  consequence  of  the 
facts  just  stated,  the  conference  hesitated  much  whether  to  receive  him  into 
full  connexion,  fearing  that  he  would  either  be  speedily  disabled  for  actire 
service,  or  brought  to  a  premature  grave.  Happily  for  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs,  these  objections  were  over-ruled  ;  and  at  the  conference 
held  in  ^lanchester,  in  1813,  Mr.  Allin  was  publicly  admitted  into  full  con- 
nexion. During  his  probation,  he  had  been  stationed  at  Bolton,  Notttng-* 
ham,  and  Manchester ;  and  since  that  period,  Sheffield,  Halifax,  Haniey, 
Bolton.  Chester,  Huddersfield,  and  Liverpool,  have  successively  been  the 

f daces  in  which  he  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer, 
n  all  these  places,  the  hopes  which  had  been  cherished  respecting  him  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  have  been  more  than  realized  ;  in  a  few  years 
he  rose  to  great  popularity  and  eminence,  and  became  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.  Nor  need  we  view  this  as  a  matter 
of  astonishment.  He  naturally  possesses  intellectual  powers  of  the  highest 
class,  which  have  been  greatly  invigorated  and  enriched  by  diligent  and 
unwearied  cultivation. 

If  we  were  asked,  what  is  the  predominant  quality  of  Mr.  Allin's  mind, 
we  should  unhesitatingly  say,  an  amazing  capability  and  a  decided  taste  for 
metaphysical  and  philosophical  discussion.  In  questions  of  an  abstruse 
nature,  inviting  to  deep  and  patient  investigation,  demanding  the  exercise 
of  close  and  vigorous  thought,  and  requiring,  in  order  to  their  elucidatioo, 
a  train  of  connected  and  powerful  reasoning,  Mr.  Allin  appears  to  wouderfol 
advantage.  In  questions  of  this  kind,  he  is  quite  at  home.  The  most  dif- 
ficult subjects  in  morals  and  theology  are  handled  by  him  in  a  truly  mas- 
terly style ;  and  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  most  profound  arguments 
which  such  subjects  necessarily  involve.  In  order  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  propositions  laid  down,  he  frequently  brings  forward  the  facts  and  dis- 
coveries of  natural  philosophy,  with  remarkable  facility,  and  appropri- 
ateness :  this  is  done  without  any  affectation  of  learning,  without  any  parade 
of  the  knowledge  he  has  treasured  up  in  his  mind. 

In  establishing  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  in  unfolding  the 

evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in  defending  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 

Gospel,  he  affords  an  astonishing  display  of  the  researches  he  has  madcr 

and  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is  invested  :  when  these  become  the  sub- 

jects  of  his  pulpit  discoutses,  Y^e  ?ivc^%  m^iitXxVj  \i«i\«^5itw  ^<:nvt.em|^t,  and 
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exhibits,  iii  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  light ,  the  supreme  excellence 
and  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

Preachers  of  this  class  are  too  generally  dry  and  uninteresting ;  their 
language  is  destitute  of  beauty,  and  their  delivery  void  of  animation — they 
consequently  seem  but  ill  calculated  to  attract  and  impress  a  popular  audi- 
tory ;  the  truth  of  this  is  often  evinced  by  the  smailness  of  the  congre- 
gations vi^hich  they  have  to  address.  But  these  objections  do  not  apply  to 
Mr.  AUin.  However  abstruse  the  subject  which  he  undertakes,  however 
profound  the  arguments  he  is  enforcing,  his  language  displays  both  the 
beauties  and  powers  of  composition.  Even  when  his  tiioughts  have  a  meta- 
physical cast,  his  style  is  generally  perspicuous,  always  elegant,  and  fre-* 
quently  affords  specimens  of  the  highest  flights  of  pulpit  eloquence.  His 
delivery,  far  from  being  tame  and  lifeless,  is  distinguished  for  its  earnestness 
and  energy.  Commencing  his  sermons  in  a  tone  of  voice,  moderate,  but 
sufficiently  distinct  and  animated,  his  feelings,  as  he  proceeds,  are  evidently 
undergoing  a  gradually  increasing  excitement,  until  towards  the  close  he  is 
filled  with  an  ardour  which  is  almost  overwhelming.  When  the  argumen- 
tative part  of  his  discourse  is  finished,  having  endeavoured  to  enlighten  and 
convince  the  judgment,  he  concludes  by  addressing  the  most  pungent  and 
faithful  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers  ;  these  appeals 
are  uttered  with  an  earnestness,  and  attended  with  an  unction,  which  render 
them  solemnly  impressive,  and  irresistibly  persuasive. 

From  these  several  characteristics  of  Mr.  AUin's  preaching,  some  may  be 
ready  to  conclude  that  he  is  too  argumentative  and  philosophical  to  prove 
generally  useful.  All  his  discourses,  doubtless,  furnish  some  evidence  of  his 
peculiar  turn  of  mind  ;  but  he  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  the  subjects 
that  have  been  specified.  In  his  public  ministrations,  he  gives  a  due 
prominence  to  Christian  duties  and  Christian  experience ;  in  enforcing 
the  former,  and  in  delineating  the  latter,  he  is  equally  happy  and 
successful. 

Men  of  splendid  talents  and  great  attainments  are  frequently  too  con- 
scious of  their  superiority ;  the  applauses  they  receive  fill  them  with  self- 
esteem  and  self-confidence,  and  they  consequently,  become  authoritative 
and  dogmatical :  the  spirit  and  deportment  of  Mr.  Allin  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  this.  In  his  conduct  as  a  minister  and  a  Christian,  he  assumes 
no  dictatorial  tone.  Humility,  meekness,  and  love,  are  graces  which  shine 
conspicuously  in  his  character; — but  while,  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
Church  and  with  the  world,  these  virtues  are  brought  forth  into  constant 
and  delightful  manifestation,  the  natural  vigour  of  his  mind  imparts  a  firm- 
ness and  decision  to  his  character,  which  render  him  invaluable  as  a  deter- 
mined advocate  for  the  rigid  enforcement  of  discipline  in  the  societies  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  But  here  the  writer  feels  a  delicacy,  which  ought  to  be 
observed  in  attempting  to  delineate  a  living  character  ;  and  he  hesitates  to 
proceed  farther,  lest  pain  should  be  given  to  one  whom  he  would  not  will- 
mgly  grieve.  Those  readers  who  know  Mr.  Allin  will,  in  their  own  minds, 
readily  supply  the  deficiencies  of  this  very  imperfect  portraiture  ;  and  those 
who  know  him  not,  will  be  taught  to  conclude,  from  the  little  here  said, 
that  whilst  he  powerfully  and  eloquently  advocates  the  principles,  he 
cultivates  and  exhibits  in  his  own  conduct  the  loveliest  virtues,  of 
Christianity. 

Mr.  Allin  has  several  times  presented  himself  to  the  public  as  an  author. 
His  first  publication  was  a  sermon  preached  on  the  re-opening  of  a  chapel 
in  Halifax,  1815.     This  discourse  contains  some  very  valuable  \\vfercroa.\Sss\v 
on  the  subject  of  church-feiiowship — ^the  dut^  and  aAN^xiXa.^'e^  ol  Nq\v\0^  -ax^ 
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•et  forth  ;  the  motives  which  ought  to  influence  a  Christian  in  his  choice  of 
a  religious  community  are  also  laid  down  in  a  manner  which  displays  con- 
siderable originality  of  thought ;  an  able  and  lucid  development  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  New  Methodists  is  also  given. 

Whilst  at  Bolton  in  1823,  Mr.  Allin  published  a  Letter  to  a  Unitariia 
Minister  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  pamphlet  must  have  inflicted  a 
severe  castigation  on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Mr.  Allin  doei 
not  enter  fully  into  the  Unitarian  controversy,  but  confines  himself  chiefly 
to  an  exposure  of  some  glaring  mis-statements  which  the  Socinian  teacb^ 
had  published  respecting  orthodox  writers.  The  book  is  written  in  a  nervous 
and  cutting  style. 

In  1823  Mr.  Allin's  very  able  and  splendid  discourse  on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  was  also  first  issued  from  the  press.  In  this  discourse,  the  great 
fundamental  truth  of  the  soul's  immortality  is  established  by  philosophical, 
moral,  and  scriptural  evidence.  For  strength  of  argument,  and  eloquence 
of  diction,  it  stands  almost  unequalled.  It  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  a 
volume  of  discourses  on  the  Character  and  Folly  of  Modem  Atheism.  The 
object  of  the  author  in  these  discourses  is,  to  refute  the  false  and  impious 
reasonings  contained  in  Mirabeau's  System  of  Nature.  Mr.  Allin's  work  is 
distinguished  for  depth  of  metaphysical  argument,  and  for  peculiar  energy 
and  beauty  of  composition.  The  philosopher  and  the  Christian  will  read  it 
with  intense  interest  and  delight — the  Christian  student,  especially,  will  find 
the  perusal  of  it  invaluable,  not  only  for  the  information  it  contains,  but  as 
a  means  of  bringing  the  faculties  of  reason  and  abstraction  into  vigorous 
exercise. 

Of  this  volume,  we  copy  the  following  review  from  col.  656  of  the  Imperial 
Magazine,  for  the  year  1828. 

"The  title  of  this  volume  indicates,  that  these  discourses  belong  not  to  the  common 
order  of  sermonizing ;  and  we  are  led  to  expect  in  a  perusal  of  them,  a  train  of  thought 
and  argumentation,  which  will  carry  the  mind  of  the  reader  into  an  unfrequented  path. 
In  these  expectations  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  They  have  been  gratified  to  the  lulli 
and  in  some  instances  even  surpassed. 

"  The  region  into  which  the  author  has  entered  is  in  a  high  degree  metaphysical,  argu- 
mentative, and  abstract,  but  he  has  brouglit  to  the  task  a  mind  admirably  adapted  to  the 
investigation,  and,  in  support  of  his  positions,  has  availed  himself  of  the  reasonings  of 
others,  whose  names  have  always  commanded  respect,  where  the  arguments  adduced  by 
them  have  failed  to  produce  conviction.  The  more  abstruse  branches  of  investigation,  he 
has  indeed  wisely  reserved  for  the  long  and  acute  notes  which  are  appended  to  each  dis- 
course. These  may  be  considered  as  illustrative  of  what  is  advanced  in  the  sermons,  and 
may  be  read  at  leisure  by  those  who  can  enter  the  vast  profound,  and  trace  in  all  its  depths 
the  coincidence  between  philosophy  and  revelation. 

"The  sermons  indeed,  independently  of  the  notes,  are  in  general  too  recondite  Ibi 
common  hearers,  and  it  is  only  on  particular  occasions  that  such  discussions  should  ever 
be  introduced  into  the  pulpit.  Of  this  fact  the  author  seems  well  aware ;  and  the  objec- 
tion to  which  he  saw  he  should  expose  himself,  he  has  anticipated,  and  met  in  some 
paragraphs  of  his  preface.  The  sufficiency  of  his  grounds  on  the  present  occasoo  we 
most  readily  allow,  but  this  does  not  remove  the  foundation  of  the  objection,  nor  do  we 
think  that  it  can  ever  cease  to  operate  until  he  can  find  a  congregation  composed  of  phi- 
losophers and  metaphysicians. 

"  It  has  frequently  been  observed,  that  sermons  in  general  are  heard  with  more  advan- 
tage than  tliey  are  read.  Respecting  those  before  us,  we  think  this  order  will  stand  quite 
reversed.  They  were  probably  heard  with  more  admiration  than  comprehension ;  and 
had  they  not  been  committed  to  the  press,  it  is  probable  that  eight-tenths  of  their  eicel- 
lence  would  have  been  for  ever  lost.  Placed  as  they  now  are  in  the  hands  of  the  reader, 
he  may  pause  on  the  sentences  and  paragraphs  as  they  pass  under  his  eye,  and  re-examine 
the  links  that  have  occupied  his  attention,  without  fearing  the  chain  will  be  broken  by  his 
retrospect,  or  by  the  advances  o^  V\\e  ^Te?LcW>>N\vA^\v<i  S&  \^^v:R.\.va%  oti  the  past.    In  lis- 
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lening  to  a  discourse  delivered,  attention  must  follow  the  speaker,  and,  on  subjects  like 
those  before  us,  the  most  trifling  intermission  is  frequently  attended  with  injurious  con- 
sequences to  both.  With  the  volume,  however,  in  his  hands,  he  can  at  any  point  of  dif- 
ficulty call  upon  the  author  to  repeat  what  he  had  stated,  until  its  import  and  bearing  are 
ftiUy  comprehended,  or  desire  him  to  suspend  his  discourse  while  he  indulges  in  reflec- 
tion, and  then  request  him  to  proceed,  with  a  full  assurance  of  being  implicitly  obeyed; 
IHscourses  of  this  description,  to  be  understood,  should  always  appear  in  print. 

**  The  author,  we  have  been  given  to  understand,  is  an  itinerant  preacher  in  the  New 
Connexion  of  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Beyond  this  transient  information,  and  what  we 
gather  from  the  volume,  we  know  nothing  of  the  writer ;  but  we  are  assured  from  the 
perusal  of  his  work,  that  he  possesses  talents  which  would  do  honour  to  any  religious 
oomnmnity.  In  those  districts  where  the  sophistries  of  Materialism,  Atheism,  and  Infi- 
delity are  scattered,  this  work  will  be  found  of  essential  service  in  exposing  fallacies  assum- 
ing reason's  garb,  and  in  "  putting  delusion's  dusky  train  to  flight." 

•*  Independently  of  those  who  may  be  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  such  as  are  enemies 
to  God,  it  would  be  well  for  every  friend  of  truth  and  virtue  to  be  prepared  with  arms. 
This  the  volume  before  us  will  furnish  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  localities  of  creed.  In  these  respects,  it  is  founded  on  a  basis 
which  all  the  contending  factions  acknowledge,  and  we  should  rejoice  to  find  it  occupying 
a  conspicuous  place  in  every  Christian  and  Infidel  library." 

In  1B26,  Mr.  Allin  published  a  discourse,  entituled,  "  The  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  amongst  the  Labouring  Classes  promotive  of  the  Public  Good." 
in  this  discourse,  the  objections  usually  advanced  against  the  education  of 
the  poor,  are  manfully  met,  and  most  successfully  overthrown.  From 
this  sermon,  which  is  now  before  us,  we  had  intended  to  take  some  extracts, 
but  the  memoir  having  extended  beyond  our  general  calculation  and  accus- 
tomed measure,  we  are  compelled  to  desist.  To  the  enemies  of  Sunday- 
schools,  and  such  as  think  it  dangerous  to  instruct  the  lower  order  of  society 
in  any  branches  of  intellectual  knowledge,  we  strongly  recommend  the  perusal 
of  this  discourse. 

In  1827,  during  his  residence  in  Huddersfield,  Mr.  Allin  was  drawn  into 
a  public  disputation  with  a  popular  and  talented  minister  of  the  Inde- 
pendent persuasion.  The  subject  of  discussion  was,  the  lawfulness  of 
taking  away  human  life.  Mr.  Allin's  opponent  maintained  that  it  was 
morally  wrong  to  take  away  human  life  under  any  circumstances,  or  for 
any  cause  whatever,  unless  an  express  and  special  permission  were  given 
by  the  Almighty  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Allin,  of  course,  advocated  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question.  The  audience  assembled  on  the  occasion 
was  overwhelming,  and  the  interest  manifested  was  most  intense  ;  and  from 
the  credible  information  which  the  writer  has  received,  the  vast  numbers 
{)resent  gave  their  unanimous  verdict  in  favour  of  Mr.  AUin's  principles. 

Mr.  Allin  manied  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  to  one  with  whom  he 
18  still  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  bliss.  He  has  had  a  consider- 
able family,  many  of  whom  are  fallen  asleep; — one  has  very  lately 
departed,  whilst  in  the  innocence  of  childhood.  The  remnant  consists  of 
daughters,  two  of  whom  have  lately  established  a  Ladies*  School  in  Shef- 
field ;  in  which  town,  their  respected  parent  is  now  labouring  with  con- 
siderable success.  He  has  lately  had  to  submit  to  a  temporary  suspension 
from  his  ministerial  labours,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  cholera,  but 
the  Almighty  has  in  mercy  restored  him.  Long  may  his  valuable  life  be 
spared  to  be  a  blessing  to  his  family,  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  world. — 
May  he  continue  for  many  years  to  proclaim  with  undiminished  zeal  the 
fflories  of  the  Redeemer  ;  and  after  having  finished  his  Master's  work,  may 
he  hear  the  joyful  welcome  addressed  to  him— "Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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LIFE. 

"  We  ipend  our  yean  as  a  tale  that  is  told.** 

Psalm  xc.  9. 

The  chief  occupatioD  of  man*s  life  should 
be  to  prepare  for  death ;  therefore  the  chief 
burden  of  his  reflections  should  be — that  he 
u  mortal. 

Trite  and  commonplace  as  such  a  sen. 
timent  is,  its  influence  over  the  character  is 
exceedingly  limited ;  for  an  observant  eye. 
Judging  by  the  actions  of  men,  would 
scarcely  credit  that  each  individual  was 
aware  he  is  marked  as  a  victim  of  death ; 
although  every  thing  around  constantly  re- 
minds him  of  his  perishable  nature.  Let 
him  watch  the  mists  of  the  morning  enve- 
loping the  earth  and  obscuring  the  sun,  or 
the  distant  cloud,  with  softly.blended  hues 
and  fantastic  shape,  and  he  will  observe 
them  gradually  disappear:  even  such  is 
life,  a  vapour !  Let  him  contemplate  the 
fair-streaked  flower  waving  its  light  bells  to 
the  breeze,  and  unfolding  its  delicate  elegance 
of  form  and  colour ;  in  the  morning  fresh- 
bathed  with  dew,  in  the  evening  cut  down 
and  withered  :  such  is  life.  Let  him  gaze 
on  these  and  many  other  objects  around 
him,  that  the  Sacred  Writings  have  used  as 
metaphors  of  his  fleeting  state.  Let  him 
ponder  over  his  dreams,  inconsistent,  in- 
comprehensible ;  let  him  listen  to  the  tale 
that  is  often  poured  into  his  ears,  and  bear 
this  reflection  continually  in  his  mind,  **  We 
spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.'* 

How  evanescent,  then,  must  be  the  days 
of  man !  How  little  tangible  the  various 
incidents  of  his  life,  when  they  are  past ! 
Even  the  retrospection  of  memory  appears 
through  tlie  vista  as  a  dream,  its  readities 
for  ever  gone,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the 
fleeting  present.  Briefly  summed  up, 
briefly  related,  the  varied  events  of  his  pil- 
grimage seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
imaginative  tale,  where  Time, 

"  With  a  greedy  ear, 
Devours  up  his  discourse." 

He  opens  his  life,  a  being  as  yet  uncon- 
nected vrith  the  past,  and  springing,  as  it 
were,  from  nothing.  Soon,  like  the  swell- 
ing bud  of  a  flower,  his  form  expands,  and 
his  features  take  their  unchanging  mould ; 
the  dispositions  of  his  mind  are  developed, 
and  he  not  only  receives  but  imparts  an 
interest  to  those  around  him.  He  then 
forms  a  link  in  society,  is  aflected  by  its 
changes,  and  possesses  the  power  of  influ- 
encing some  of  its  motions.  The  tale  pro- 
ceeds, now  warm  with  the  throbbings  of 
hope,  now  sad  with  the  tears  of  sorrow. 
Anoa  some  unforeseea  events,  \\ke  a  iMiigi- 


dan's  wandy  dispel  the  one  or  usher  in  tlie 
other.  The  various  incidents  of  life  disclose 
the  hitherto  latent  traits  of  character.  Then, 
having  passed  through  the  differeut  posi- 
tions  of  his  career,  sympathy  begins  to  flag, 
his  union  with  the  world  becomes  less 
immediate,  and  he  seems,  like  the  decayed 
leaf  of  autumn,  clinging  to  its  stalk.  At 
length.  Death  appears,  to  close  the  whole, 
the  tale  draws  to  a  conclusion,  and  Time 
stamps  his^nts  upon  the  grave. 

Then  how  varied  the  tale.  In  the  lites 
of  some  teeming  with  change  and  interest, 
or  marked  with  important  consequences, 
whilst  in  others  there  is  nought  but  a  dull 
monotony.  Here  is  one  who  sought  no- 
thing but  ambition,  who  toiled  day  and 
night  to  obtain  an  honourable  distinction. 
He  held  it  in  his  grasp  a  brief  space,  and 
then  died. 

'*  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  gitre." 

By  his  side  sleeps  one  who  passed  a  hum. 
bier,  yet  more  useful  life,  who  aspired  to  no 
human  applause,  but  d«licated  himself  to 
God,  and  tne  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Posterity  too  often  admires  the  one,  bat  for- 
gets the  benefits  it  receives  from  ^e  other. 
There,  the  tomb  closes  silently  over  a  being 
whose  history,  though  brief,  is  replete  with 
mournful  interest ;  over  one  who  felt  that 
man  is  indeed  "  bom  to  sorrow,'*  whose  very 
childhood  was  nurtured  with  tears,  whose 
youth  was  withered  with  adversity,  who 
was  cut  off  at  last  with  an  untimely  death. 
In  another,  this  mournful  tale  was  reversed. 
His  life  was  but  little  embittered  with  the 
poisoning  draught  of  care.  Prosperity  smiled 
upon  him,  and  seemed  to  anticipate  his 
li  veliesthopes.  In  quick  succession  he  mono* 
ted,  step  after  step,  to  the  height  of  woridly 
happiness  and  glory,  till,  at  lengtli,  with, 
"  honours  thickly  blushing  around  him,"  he 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  a  good  old  age. 
Tlius/'  one  dieth  in  his  full  strength,  being 
wholly  at  ease  and  quiet,  and  anotfier  dieth 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  and  never  eateth 
with  pleasure.  They  shall  lie  down  alike 
in  the  dust,  and  the  worms  shall  cover  them.'' 
There  are  many,  whose  lives  seem  hot 
the  fragments  of  a  tale.  Scarcely  begun  or 
carried  on  to  the  highest  pitch  of  inteSrest  bv 
important  incidents  or  connexions,  Deam 
has  suddenly  snapped  the  ties  asunder. 
Youth  and  beauty  have  just  arrived  at  their 
perfection,  when  his  blighting  influence 
seci'etly  destroys  their  unavailing  charms. 
How  many  connexions  have  been  formed, 
how  many  plans  laid  out^— connexions  that 
have  been  broken  by  unexpected  death,  plans 
that  have  been  baffled  by  the  sadden  re- 
xnoN^,  W-Q^  YKMv^  ^'^\t-hued  hopes  have  just 
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into  bloom,  how  many  dreams  have 
I  their  fancied  reahties — hopes  that 
withered  over  the  tomb,  dreams  that 
been  dissipated  in  the  grave.  So  many 
tainties  have  attended  the  designs  of 
uncertainties  as  respects  his  own  fore- 
ledge  that  he  knows  not  where  he  may 
his  next  step. 

ath  does  not  always  give  warning  of 
•proach ;  his  dartjoften  strikes  suddenly. 
Des  not  always  choose  the  aged  or  in- 

his  victims  are  often  the  healthy,  the 
;,  and  the  beautiful.  When  then  the 
flife  ends  so  suddenly  that  it  is  nought 

fragment,  what  an  important  lesson 
It  convey  !  The  perishable  nature  of  all 
i  sublunary,  the  frail  objects  of  man's 
ons,  are  but  so  many  reeds  on  which 
i  leaned,  and  they  have  broken,  pierce- 
m  through  with  many  sorrows.  How 
is  he  called  upon  to  weep  over  the 

of  all  that  he  esteemed  beautiful  and 

;  to  heave  the  sigh  of  parting  regret 
he  broken,  the  unfinished  tale, 
ader  grave  sums  up  the  years  of  an 
patriarch.  He  had  witnessed  many 
3s,  and  had  seen  many  days  ;  but  he 
t  last.     His  life  was  long,  but  it  is  now 

The  tale  extended  itself  to  a  consider- 
Dgth,  but  it  is  now  tinished.  To  so 
I  length  was  it  carried  on,  that  when 
ing  sun  was  on  the  verge  of  departure, 
lie  twilight  of  death  was  gathering 
1  him,  his  memory  had  scarcely  suffi- 
strength  to  penetrate  into  the  dim  ob- 

of  departed  years.  Reality  seemed 
ided  with  fancy,  that  he  could  hardly 
tiish  them,  and  the  once  trodden 
>f  time  now  swam  with  the  dizziness 
ospection,  and  now  vanished  in  im- 
ible  gloom.  Another  generation  had 
ded  him,  and  he  had  somewhat  retired 
le  busy  scene  of  life.     Children  would 

around    their    venerable   grandsire. 

mb  his  knees,  the  envied  kiss  to  share," 

r  the  history  of  the  past,  to  listen  to 

e  of  the  days  that  were  gone.     But 

js  of  the  patriarch  are  ended,  and  he  is 

to  the  grave.    The  tomb  bears  a  brief 

)to,  and  the  tale  is  over. 

Isions  are  baseless — our  hopes  but  a  gleam, 
itaff  but  a  reed — and  our  life  but  a  dream." 

might  ponder  over  the  chequered  con- 
of  each  individual,  and  the  varied 
Df  every  life ;  but  whether  mournful 
iparatively  happy,  whether  brief  or 
hey  all  bear  tlie  same  distinguished 
'*  We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that 

yet,  though  the  present  state  of 
ce  has  so  little  permanency,  there  is 
•  that  will  endure  for  ever.    Though 
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motives,  thoughts,  and  actions  quickly  suc- 
ceed each  other  and  are  for  ever  past,  y^ 
not  so  the  consequences.    The  years  of  our 
life  are  indeed  but  a  fleeting  tale,  yet  how 
much  hangs  thereon !  Whatever  may  be  its 
tenour,  it  beat's  appended  a  moral  of  serious 
import.     What  are  we  to  learn  from  the 
history  of  that  man  who  has  spent  his  life 
in  bowing  to  the  idol  of  ambition.     Of  hin) 
who  has  turned  from  the  service  of  his  Creator 
to  worship  the  delusion  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion ?  Of  him  who,  not  considering  that  this 
life  is  but  probatory,  has  spent  his  all  upon 
its  evanescent  pleasures  ?   The  moral  is  best 
obtained  by  turning  to  the  humble  tale  of 
that  man  whose  life  was  spent  in  dedication 
to  God.    What  are  we  to  learn  from  the 
mournful  histories  of  life,  from  the  various 
incidents  of  sorrow,  that  gather  their  gloom 
over  the  lives  of  many?    This  important 
truth,  that  man  should  be  weaned  from  the 
world,  and  that  these  comparatively  light 
afflictions,  when  duly  profited  by, "  work 
out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.'*    Such  characters  lead  us 
to  the  contemplation  of  that  world  where 
"  there  shall  be  no  more  death"  nor  sorrow, 
and  the  anguish  of  time  shall  be  forgotten 
in  the  joys  of  eternity.    On  the  other  band, 
too  great  prosperity  has  often  been  seen  to 
engender  the  basest  ingratitude  to  God,  love 
to  sin,  and  the  most  dangerous  attachment 
to  the  world.   The  possessor  of  worldly  hap- 
piness has  but  little  desire,  and  consequently 
but  little  anticipation  of  another  and  a  holier 
state.    Yet  death  will  call  upon  him  at  last, 
and  force  him,  however  unwilling,  to  leave  his 
possessions  and  earthly  joys  for  ever.    How 
important  the  moral  of  such  a  tale ! 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  broken  fi-agments 
scattered  on  every  side,  and  listen  to  tlie 
voice  of  Death  exulting  over  his  victims. 
Youth  and  beauty  blighted,  connexions 
broken,  plans  baffled,  hopes  withered,  and 
dreams  dissipated  !  What  are  adl  these,  but 
lessons  to  the  survivors  on  the  frail  and  perish- 
able state  of  man.  What  are  they,  but  war- 
nings to  each  individual  to  be  constantly 
prepared  to  meet  his  God,  "  for  in  such  an 
hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man 
cometh."  When  we  see  a  flower  nipped 
in  all  its  beauty  and  fragrance  by  the  unre- 
lenting hand  of  death,  let  it  be  some  conso- 
lation to  reflect  that  its  loveliness  is  conveyed 
to  another  world,  to  bloom  in  a  paradise 
whose  characteristic  is,  that  it  **  fadeth  not 
away." 

And  the  patriarch's  tomb,  that  sums  up  the 
fourscore  years,  how  afiecting  its  moral  ! 
Time  had  spread  his  ample  wings  over  his 
venerable  head ;  he  had  seen  many  days^ 
but  death  caxae  ^X\as\.  'S.e^tv^N'A  W  \S!a2ef^ 
3  M  \^^. — ^NW-.^V« 
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years,  and  yet  as  certainly  marked  out  as  a 
victim,  as  the  youth  taken  from  his  side. 
He  had  passed  tlie  extended  barrier  of 
human  life,  but  found  that  all  beyond  was 
labour  and  sorrow.  As  he  drew  towards 
his  latter  end,  his  faculties  gradually  decayed, 
his  intellectual  vision  was  darkened,  and 
clouds  obscured  the  memory  of  his  soul. 
The  keepers  of  his  house  trembled,  the  strong 
men  bowed  themselves,  and  the  daughters 
of  music  were  brought  low.  At  length  he 
went  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners 
paced  the  streets.  Then  returned  the  dust 
to  its  original  earth,  and  tlie  spirit  to  that 
God  who  gave  it.  The  tale  closes;  but 
liow  important  its  moral !  For  it  is  not 
only  *^  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die, 
but,  after  death,  the  judgment"  unfolds  its 
awful  realities.  Death  closes  upon  the 
brief  career  of  this  life,  upon  all  its  vanities, 
sorrows,  and  joys;  but  in  such  a  period, 
the  dying  Christian  can  sing, 

"  Heaven  opens  to  my  eyes ;  my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings !  I  mount,  I  fly ! 
O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
O  death !  where  is  thy  sting  ?" 

Beaconsfield.  J.  A.  B. 
♦ 

IMPRUDENCE. 


"  Compare  the  sketch  with  faces  you  have  known, 
And  ere  you  quite  discard  it — ^with  your  own." 

Jamb  Taylor. 


Imprudence  !  This  is  a  strange,  and,  to 
not  a  few,  misunderstood  word.  Perhaps 
with  those  to  whom  it  applies  more  fully 
than  to  any  other  beings  under  the  sun,  it 
may  be  of  unknown  import. 

Do  not  imagine,  my  youthful  readers, 
that  I  am  about  to  prose  again.  I  assure 
you  I  am  not.  To  lecture  ?  no.  To  scold  ? 
no.  What  then  are  you  about  to  do  ?  I 
am  going  to  advise  you  to  read  my  tale ; 
and,  after  you  have  done  so,  inquire  if  you 
please,  "  of  what,  or  of  whom,  have  you 
been  writing  V*  I  may  then,  it  is  possible, 
be  able  to  reply,  of — yourself. 

In  almost  every  village  of  our  country, 
there  are  to  be  found  aperSy  that  is,  per. 
sons  who,  always  overlookuig  the  station 
in  which  they  may  have  been  placed  by 
Providence,  have  their  attention  constantly 
directed  to  those  who  move  above  them ; 
the  consequence  is,  a  desire  to  be  equal  with 
them,  in  appearances  at  least.  Such  im- 
prudence is  almost  invariably  attended  with 
evil  results.  Among  a  number  of  such 
individuals,  some  are  indeed  more  promi- 
nent than  others ;  their  folly  is  more  appa- 
rent, because  there  is  more  absurdity  in 
their  conduct.  I  shall  select  one,  whose 
actions  may  be  viewed  as  ti^e  te^tesexvVd^- 


tion  of  many,  with  as  much  propriety,  as 
being  the  conduct  of  an  individual. 

The  little  town  of  Brigg,  or,  as  writers  on 
topography,  and  our  map-niakers,  please 
to  call  it,  '*  Glandford  Briggs,''  which 
stands  upon  the  river  Ankholme,  has  nefer 
yet  attained  to  a  greater  degree  of  celebrity 
than  many  other  unheard-of  places  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  yet  it  is  a  clean 
(that  is,  in  tine  weather,)  and  respectable 
place  enough ;  what  it  might  have  been  in 
the  days  when  the  priory  for  black  monks, 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  present  site,  existed, 
I  am  not  able  to  determine. 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  suppose,  that 
if  the  said  town  had  at  that  remote  period 
any  existence,  it  must  have  been  in  humble 
bearing  at  least;  somewhat  in  the  same 
proportion  to  its  present  condition,  as  the 
frightful  grub  beara  to  the  after-to-be  but- 
terfly. Since  those  rude  days,  however, 
and  within  the  last  twenty  years  especially, 
it  has  considerably  improved.  Most  oT 
the  houses  are  modernized;  a  neat  town- 
hall  graces  its  airy  market-place,  which 
stands  at  tlie  point  where  two  streets  meet, 
like  a  modern  Pharos  at  the  mouth  of  two 
seas.  Moreover,  two  modem  bridges  have 
been  thrown  across  the  streams,  which  run 
parallel  to  some  distance  at  the  north  end 
of  the  town,  furnishing  the  means  of  com- 
fortable egress  and  ingress  to  its  inhabitants 
and  strangers.  But  what  are  these,  and  a 
variety  of  other  improvements  already 
made,  or  projected,  which  have  been,  and 
which  are  given  up,  compared  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  also 
modernized.  Many  of  them  sing  charm- 
ingly, dance  gracefully,  and  talk  volubly. 
Otheis  are  skillful  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  gamut,  so  as  to  form  melodies,  wbkh 
would  not  disgrace  some  master  genius  m 
that  delightful  science ;  and  one  circum- 
stance, which  yet  remains  to  be  told,  and 
which  furnishes  pleasure  to  think  on  even, 
and  matter  for  converse,  to  many  a  Brig- 
gitonian,  and  proves,  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  proof,  their  improvement  in  tnie 
taste,  that  is,  that  a  poet,  of  deserved  popu- 
larity, once  put  up  at  one  of  their  inns,  of 
which  convenient  places  there  are  two— in 
the  person  of  the  lamented  Henrt  Kirke 
White  ! 

Well,  in  this  little,  but  greatly  improved 
town,  (or  in  another,  about  its  siie,) 
where  coals,  com,  and  timber  are  traded 
in  with 'Hull,  and  other  places  along  the 
Humber  and  Trent,  there  lived  a  man,  a 
little  conceited  person,  who  had  more  con- 
sequence than  prudence.  He  was  a  general 
dealer,  and  I  doubt  not,  that,  with  proper 
ca»,  "wA  V5S&  \\s\Yw>jiQ!Wie^  he  would  have 
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sded  very  well.  Indeed,  he  had  been 
ssful  in  business  somewhat  less  than 
I  score  years,  when  he  fell  in  love 
he  face  of  a  servant  girl,  and  married 
This  was  an  imprudent  act,  not  be- 
of  her  situation  m  life,  which  should 
be  reflected  upon,  but  because  of  her 
of  good  sense  and  good  breeding. 
ad  a  pretty  face,  but  not  a  spark  of 
gence  shone  on  it,  or  from  it,  and-  in 
T  she  was  all  that  could  be  desired  to 
r  herself,  or  any  one  else,  and  espe- 
her  husband — miternble  ! 
3  first  thing  almost  that  was  done  by 
oftman,  after  his  imprudent  marriage, 
o  increase  his  circle  of  friends.  Then, 
ouse  he  occupied  was  too  small  and 
ean.   Mr.  so  and  so's  was  larger,  and 

0  and  so's  was  genteeler:  this  was, 
ore,  disposed  of,  and  one,  on  a  supe- 
»le  for  size  and  elegance,  purchased, 
his  was  done,  at  the  suggestion,  or 
of  the  lady.  To  do  this,  however, 
»oftman  was  compelled  to  lay  himself 

obligation  to  a  friend  for  the  loan  of 
f  hundreds  in  ready  money.  Plea- 
and  parties,  at  home  and  abroad,  not 

led  the  mind  from  business,  but 
[lighly  prejudicial    to    property  and 

'6  years  rolled  over  the  heads  of  this 
ling  pair,  unnoticed  and  unthought 
!)ne  act  of  imprudence  only  seemed 
lake  way  for  another.  The  recent 
it-maid  had  become  a  fine  lady,  as 
.  dress  could  make  her  so,  for  not  a 
nable  in  the  town  could  surpass  her 
t  way ;  but  in  manners  and  in  con- 
ion,  she  was  still  humble  Betty.  No 
>r  woman  of  sense  could  be  in  her 
iny  half  an  hour,  without  being  re- 
id  of  the  fable  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's 
ind  applying  it  somewhere. 
ly  had  now  two  children,  a  girl  and 
the  first  was  four,  the  other  three 
old.    Of  these,  they  were  of  course — 

1  their  infancy — passionately  fond; 
vere  their  idols.  In  every  company 
vere  displayed  as  prodigies  of  wit  and 
f.  The  children  were,  indeed,  fair 
Fell-formed ;  but  it  was  not  therefore 
nt  to  hold  them  up  to  the  inconsi- 
\  adulation  of  every  society;  and  if 
lid  discover  intellectual  endowments 
le  than  common  order,  which  in  fact 
other  only  had  penetration  enough  to 
'er,  to  court  for  them  the  applause  of 
jTuests  was  more  likely  to  injure  than 
t.  Their  persons  were  adorned  like 
its,  with  all  the  glitter  and  glare  that 
18  colours  could  furnish.  No  expense 
[Mund^  to  make  them  equal  with  the 


respectables  of  the  town  and  neighbour, 
hood,  in  outward  adorning. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  the  feelings 
of  Mr.  Softman,  naturally  of  quiet,  domes- 
tic  habits,  had  been  excited  to  the  utmost, 
by  the  provoking  conduct  and  tongue  of  his 
wife.  Their  words  were  often  high ;  Mrs. 
SofUnaOy  accustomed  from  the  first  to  rule, 
determined  to  rule  still.  Her  promise  at 
the  altar  she  had  forgotten ;  or  the  simple 
word  ^  obey"  was,  above  most  others,  ob- 
jectionable  to  her  unmusical  ears.  Passion, 
like  fire,  which  rarely  goes  out  by  casting 
more  fuel  upon  it,  is  only  increased  by 
contention.  '^  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
wrath,  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anger.*' 
So  Solomon  says,  and  so  common  life 
-  proves ;  but  this  lady  had  no  soft  words,  or 
at  least  but  few,  for  her  husband.  He  had 
long  mourned  over  his  imprudence  in  his 
marriage,  but  regrets  furnished  no  remedy ; 
neither  servant  nor  children  stopped  the 
wrath  of  his  wife.  She  felt  she  had  no 
character  to  lose,  and  was  quite  uncon- 
cerned respecting  her  husband's  respecta- 
bility or  peace.  The  most  trivial  circum- 
stance gave  rise  to  a  volley  of  abuse,  and 
this  too  before  witnesses.  Either  he  went 
out  too  much,  or  he  visited  where  she 
objected,  or  he  did  not  return  when  she 
wished,  or  some  equally  ridiculous  cause, 
set  her  tongue  in  motion,  the  discordant 
sounds  of  which,  although  familiar,  were 
not  the  more  pleasing  to  her  husband. 

Mr.  Softman  now  felt  that  he  had  no 
home;  he  had  indeed  an  habitation,  in 
which  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  but  all 
these  constituted  not  a  home.  Oh,  no,  he 
thought,  and  thought  somewhat  correctly, 
thatt 

**  'Tis  home  where  the  heart  is,  wherever  that  l)e, 
In  city,  in  desert,  on  mountain,  in  dell. 
Not  the  grandeur,  the  number,  the  olrfects  we  see, 
But  that  which  we  love  is  the  magicail  speD," 

&c.  &c. 

He  was  driven  to  seek  happiness,  while 
his  dwelling  should  have  furnished  it.  He 
had  once  made  a  profession  of  religion ; 
but,  alas,  he  had  not  followed  the  counsels 
of  the  book  of  Ood,  and  hence  the  conso- 
lations which  that  source  would  have  fully 
supplied,  were  forfeited  by  him.  His  heart 
was  wrung  out  with  agony,  in  reference  to 
his  children;  their  mincb  he  perceived 
were  running  to  waste,  for  want  of  culture ; 
but  as  Mrs.  Softman  knew  not  the  advan. 
tages  of  education  herselt,  she  felt  no  con- 
cern about  ignorance  in  others.  The  chil- 
dren had  indeed  been  sent  to  school,  but 
they  were  half  their  time  absent  from  it. 
The  eldest  was  little  better  than,  z,  consw'^'^- 
nion  Cot  the  ^in^svV.)  ^Viom^  >\^^u  c^^rj 
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occasion,  she  was  found  assisting ;  and  this 
could  not  be  greatly  wondered  at,  when  the 
distressing  example  set  before  her  is  con- 
sidered. 

The  fondness  of  Mrs.  Socman  for  dress 
had  only  trained  her  mind  to  haughty 
ignorance,  which  at  times  descended  to 
mean  familiarities,  which  she  designated 
kind  condescension  ;  and  on  that  principle, 
the  servant  was  made  her  confidant,  and 
repository  for  every  secret  circumstance 
betwixt  Mr.  Softman  and  herself;  while 
her  careless  prodigality  had  again  and 
again  reduced  her  husband*s  property  so 
low,  that,  but  for  the  help  of  his  friends, 
would  have  been  attended  with  ruinous 
consequences.  Imprudence  grew,  and 
produced — Imprudence. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  Providence  once 
more  smiled  upon  their  worldly  affairs. 
From  a  state  of  comparative  want,  they 
were  raised  to  comfort  and  respectability. 
Mr.  Softman  hoped,  that,  after  what  they 
had  suffered,  his  wife's  folly  would  be 
corrected :  but  he  hoped  in  vain.  A  short 
period  did  indeed  exist,  in  which  his  hopes 
were  kept  alive;  but  soon  she  returned, 
like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  or  like  the  sow 
that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  to  her  usual  habits.  Display  was  her 
idol,  she  was  now  determined  to  be  a 
lady  —  and  why  should  she  not? — she 
had  been  long  enough  moped  up,  and  had 
made  up  her  mind  at  length  to  enjoy  life. 
The  slightest  observation  from  her  husband 
as  to  impropriety,  called  down  volumes  of 
abuse :  he  was  cruel,  inhuman,  and  a 
brute — all  her  past  sufferings  she  imputed 
to  him,  never  for  a  moment  allowing  her 
mind  to  criminate  herself.  Her  passibn 
was  not,  however,  stayed  by  dress;  one 
evil  led  to  another.  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert,  that  an  absolute  connexion  exists 
between  a  love  of  dress  and  a  love  of 
strong  drink ;  no — but  in  the  present  case 
it  was  so  :  she  drank,  but  it  was  secretly. 
Her  husband  imagined  it  not,  refused  to 
believe  it  when  reported  to  him,  and,  until 
conviction,  clear  as  liglit,  forced  itself  upon 
his  half-distracted  mind,  rejected  the  testi- 
mony made  against  her. 

And  now  the  sharpness  of  a  mother's 
feelings  appeared  to  be  blunted;  she 
became  indifferent,  not  only  to  her  hus- 
band's comfort,  but  to  the  well-being  of 
those  even  who  were  parts  of  herself. 
Epithets  the  most  frightful,  and  such  as 
I  will  not  allow  my  paper  to  be  stained 
with,  she  applied,  at  the  least  provocation, 
to  her  children ;  and,  even  in  the  hours  of 
sickness  and  disease,  could  abaiYdon  Vheuv 
to  the  care  of  each  other,  and,  ^xtvi^f'wx^ 


herself   in    her    finery,    walk     forth    for 
pleasure. 

As  imprudence  had  so  long  and  so  strong- 
ly marked  the  parent's  conduct,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  children  should  escape 
its  influence.  They  did  not: — ^like  pro- 
duces its  like.  Edrick  their  son,  had 
attained  his  sixteenth  year,  and  had  been 
some  time  engaged  in  the  counting-house 
of  his  father.  His  appearance  was  per- 
fectly fashionable,  disgustingly  so;  with 
information  just  sufficient  to  keep  the 
ledger,  or  make  out  a  bill  of  parcels,  be 
conceived  himself  amply  furnished  for  all 
the  purposes  of  life.  Occasionally  be 
visited  the  theatre,  and  there  formed 
acquaintance  and  habits  such  as,  in  all 
probability,  would  ruin  him  ;  and  even  at 
this  early  period,  the  chase,  the  ball-room, 
and  the  harmonic  society,  were  attended 
by  him.  Who  would  not  have  trembled 
for  a  youth  of  ardent  feelings,  so  circum- 
stanced ?  What  parent  would  not  have 
wept  over,  and  prayed  for  him  ?  Edrick's 
parents  did  not.  Mr.  Soflman's  spirit  was 
broken  down  by  his  wife's  conduct,  and 
he  was  scarcely  concerned  about  any  thing. 
He  had  indeed  made  one  or  two  faint 
efforts  to  convince  him  of  his  errors,  but 
his  own  imprudence  spoiled  all  the  good 
effect  which  his  advice  might  have  pro- 
duced ;  while  Mrs.  Softman  was  proud  of 
the  spirit  of  her  son,  and  furnished  him, 
most  imprudently,  with  various  sums,  un- 
known to  his  father,  to  follow  his  pursuits. 

On  one  occasion,  Edrick  had  spent  the 
former  part  of  the  Sabbath  in  company 
with  a  party  of  dissolute  young  men,  at 
some  few  miles  from  home.  It  was  in  the 
uncertain  month  of  March,  when  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  the  wind  often  blows 
from  every  part  of  the  compass.  The  house 
in  which  they  were  assembled  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Humber.  A  number  of  boats 
lay  in  a  small  creek,  formed  partly  by 
nature  and  partly  by  art,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  packets,  while  others  were  sailing 
on  the  smooth  waters.  Suddenly  a  squall 
arose,  and  shortly  the  whole  of  the  aquatic 
sporters  put  to  shore.  Tlie  wind  continued 
to  rise,  it  blew  with  increased  violence, 
the  Humber  rolled  in  dark  billows,  while 
occasionally  the  white  foam  with  which  the 
surges  were  tipped,  gave  to  them  a  wilder 
appearance.  Edrick  and  his  companions 
looked  out  on  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and 
laughed  at  the  fears  of  those  who  had  been 
diverted  from  their  pleasures  by  the  gale. 
Two  of  the  party,  one  of  whom  was  Edrick, 
wished  to  display  their  coura&fe  and  sea- 
manship, and,  excited  by  the  spirits  they 
\«A  \aik«ft,\«.vvA  v<\^  >iNi  Qvkvecs^  that  they 
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could,  in  a  specified  time,  cross  and  recross 
the  Humber.  Fearless  of  consequences, 
the  daring  youths  laughed  at  the  advice 
and  persuasions  offered  by  those  who  were 
perfectly  sober,  and  pushed  their  little 
bark  before  the  wind.  For  a  while  they 
managed  their  vessel  with  great  abiUty; 
DOW  she  sunk  between  the  long  dark  bil- 
lows, and  then  gallantly  rose  like  a  swan, 
and  rode  upon  the  summit.  A  strong  cur- 
rent at  length  drove  them  considerably  to 
leeward.  It  became  necessary  for  them  to 
tack ;  the  helm  was  put  about,  and  she  soon 
answered  to  the  rudder,  but  in  attempting 
to  shift  over  the  sail  they  became  perplexed. 
The  rope  by  which  it  was  attached  to  a 
cleet  which  held  it,  was  entangled,  and  in 
an  instant  a  breaking  wave  went  over 
them ;  the  wind  caught  the  vessel  as  she 
crossed  the  tide,  and  threw  her  on  her 
broadside  on  the  water :  she  filled,  half- 
righted,  heaved  fearfully,  and  sunk  in  five 
fathoms  water.  A  long,  loud  shriek  from 
those  who  stood  on  the  shore,  informed  those 
who  were  in  the  house  what  had  occurred  ; 
they  rushed  out,  and  saw  the  unhappy 
youths  struggle  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
waves,  and  then  beheld  them  sink  to  rise 
no  more ! 

Maria,  at  the  tirafe  of  her  brother's  awful 
death,  had  just  completed  her  seventeenth 
year.  Iler  education,  as  I  have  stated, 
had  been  neglected.  She  was  tall  and  gen- 
teel in  person,  but  withal  most  coquetish 
in  her  manners.  There  were  but  few  par- 
ties of  which  she  was  not  one,  or  public 
exhibitions  at  which  she  was  not  present. 
Only  a  few  months  after  Edrick*s  death,  a 
ball  was  given  in  the  neighbourhood ;  she 
was  invited,  and  was  imprudent  enough  to 
accept  the  invitation.  She  went,  and  her 
figure  attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentle- 
man present,  of  wild  and  dissolute  habits. 
He  was  little  more  than  her  own  age,  was 
dashing  in  his  appearance,  and  engaging  in 
his  address.  It  was  also  known  that  he 
was  presumptive  heir  to  a  considerable 
property,  which,  on  the  death  of  an  aged 
relative,  it  was  believed,  would  descend  to 
him.  He  employed  all  his  art  during  the 
evening,  to  gain  and  fix  Maria's  attention, 
and  succeeded.  This  was  her  first  intro- 
duction to  the  person  in  question,  but 
strangers  might  have  supposed  it  had  been 
an  acquaintance  of  intimate  and  long 
standing. 

Imprudence  and  criminality  are  closely 
allied,  and,  in  some  instances,  scarcely  dis- 
tiiiguishable.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of 
Maria  with  her  suitor.  The  evening  closed 
with  an  engagement  made  for  a  private 
interview  on  the  following  night,  between 


herself  and  her  new  friend.  They  met, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  these  meetings  were 
continued,  and  then  they  were  married  ! 
The  blooming  hopes  of  the  gentleman  were 
instantly  cut  off,  his  fortune  was  transferred 
to  another  branch  of  his  family,  while  him. 
self  and  Maria  were  left  to  struggle  on  in 
wretchedness  and  misery.  This  was  but  of 
short  continuance.  The  union  had  been 
the  result  of  passion,  and  not  of  affectionate 
regard ;  hence,  the  object  having  been 
gained,  the  passion  subsided ;  and  he  who, 
but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  vowed  eternal 
love,  abandoned  her  to  grief  and  poverty. 
She  sunk  like  a  smitten  flower  before  the 
rude  g;ile,  languished  a  brief  period,  and 
died  the  victim  of  imprudence. 

The  measure  of  Mr.  Sofiman*s  misery 
now  seemed  to  be  full.  His  wife  had  long 
since  made  her  very  name  odious  to  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintance — hence  they 
never  visited  or  invited  either  of  them. 
The  foolish  woman,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
what  she  denominated  the  insult  of  her 
husband's  friends,  raged  so  much  the  more, 
and  made  his  home  increasingly  miserable. 
He  had  not  yet  reached  his  fortieth  year, 
but  the  sorrows  of  which  his  own  impru- 
dence had  made  him  the  victim,  had  given 
his  form  the  appearance  of  more  than  fifty. 
To  all  he  had  already  suffered,  he  was  now 
called  to  bear  the  affliction  of  embarrass- 
ment in  his  circumstances.  His  connexions 
in  trade  had  suflfered  by  the  conduct  of  his 
wife ;  and,  as  business  declined,  temporal 
difficulties  increased.  His  mind's  eye  at 
length  turned  inwards, — his  religious  feel- 
ings were  revived.  Like  Ephraim,  he 
bemoaned  himself:  "Thou  hast  chastised 
me,  and  I  was  chastised,  as  a  bullock 
unaccustomed  to  the  yoke ;  turn  thou  me, 
and  I  shall  he  turned,  for  thou  art  the  Lord 
my  God :"  and  concerning  him,  as  of 
Ephraim,  God  said,  "  Since  I  spake  against 
him,  I  do  earnestly  remember  him  still; 
therefore  my  bowels  are  troubled  for  him  ; 
I  will  surely  have  mercy  upon  him,'' 
Jer.  xxxi.  19,  21. 

Nearly  a  score  of  years  of  almost  un- 
mixed misery,  was  closed  with  the  partici- 
pation of  a  bliss  unending.  He  read  his 
imprudence  in  his  past  sufferings,  and 
wondered  at  the  goodness  which  had 
spared,  amidst  multiplied  provocations, 
and  the  mercy  which  had  met,  and  brought 
him,  through  the  Saviour,  to  God.  On  the 
eve  of  earthly  poverty,  he  became  rich, 
rich  in  the  possession  of  the.  "  pearl  of 
great  price,"  and  heir  to  "treasures  in 
heaven."  His  stricken  heart  bowed  within 
him,  he  blessed  God,  ^t\^  ^ve,^. 

Mrs.    So^lmaxv   ^ou^    x^waxsi^ — ^x'^ 
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could  scarcely  be  said  to  live,  she  merely 
vegetated.  Her  own  enjoyments,  and  the 
happiness  of  others,  she  had  cut  off  by  her 
folly  :  still  she  knevir  it  not.  With  an 
ingenuity  which  could  alone  have  been 
given  birth  to  by  deception  of  the  most 
awful  kind,  she  freed  herself  to  herself, 
from  all  blame,  and  conceived  she  alone 
was  the  injured  person.  Unpitied  and 
unfriended,  the  parish-house  received  her 
as  an  inmate  of  its  humble  walls,  where, 
for  some  years,  she  dwindled  out,  and  may 
yet  continue  to  dwindle  out,  an  existence 
of  penury,  rendered  more  painful  by  the 
sourness  of  an  unbroken  temper — an  ex. 
ample  of  the  evils,  though  insensible  to  the 
charge,  of  imprudence. 
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Senior,  Well,  my  young  friend ;  I  hope 
you  have  | enjoyed  a  profitable  week  this 
Christmas  ? 

Junior,  Indeed,  I  have  enjoyed  myself 
very  much,  and  particularly  last  night  at 
our  Christmas  party. 

S.  1  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  enjoyed 
yourself,  and  hope  you  have  gained  some 
useful  information  from  the  company. 

J.  You  know  I  am  of  so  lively  a  dispo- 
sition, that  I  often  substitute  a  frivolous 
spirit,  instead  of  attention,  when  any  profit- 
able conversation  commences. 

S,  Too  true ;  and  as  you  are  conscious 
of  your  error,  try  to  reform.  But,  pray,  with 
what  were  you  so  much  entertained  last 
evening  ? 

J,  Oh !  many  things;  we  had  Miss  X,  Y, 
and  Z,  Mr.  O,  P,  and  Q,  and  several  other 
persons,  besides  my  sisters,  cousins,  uncle, 
and  aunt.— I  can  assure  you,  we  were  as 
merry  as  we  could  wish  to  be. 

S,  Yes;  yes;  but,  pray  let  me  know 
wliat  subject  pleased  you  most? 

J.  Why,  to  be  sure,  when  Mr.  O.  began 
to  joke  Miss  X.  about  a  certain  young  gen- 
tleman, who,  lie  supposed,  paid  consider, 
able  attention  to  her. 

S,  And  what  information  did  you  gain 
from  this  common,  thread'bare  subject? 

J,  Indeed,  I  think  it  was  the  most  inte- 
resting subject  we  could  have  hit  upon. 

iS^.  No  doubt  that  it  was  interesting ;  but 
what  benefit  did  you  derive  from  it? 

J.  I  learned  that,  ''a  faint  heart  will 
never  win  a  fair  lady." 

S,  That  may  be  true  in  many  instances ; 
but  recollect,  that  imprudent  conduct  never 
gains  a  virtuous  wife. 

J.  Your  reasoning  seems  very  good,  but 
there  is  no  danger  of  my  i»eUmg  \i\\o  ^v\^ 
envr  of  Uiis  description,  as  I  am  so  ^fouu-^. 


S.  I  admit  you  are  young,  and  I  ob- 
served your  want  of  discretion  the  other 
day,  when  you  were  railing  against  the 
whole  female  sex ;  and  making  use  of  those 
mean,  common-place  jokes,  which  aim  to 
lower  their  talents  and  importance  in 
society. 

Ji  1  am  sorry;  I  meant  no  harm;  H 
was  only  to  my  sisteri. 

S,  Although  you  meant  no  harm,  it  is 
unwise  to  reject  advice  because  it  comes 
from  the  feebler,  but  more  refined,  part  of 
our  nature ; — and  very  ungrateful  to  return 
sarcasm  for  afiection,  and  ridicule  for 
friendly  advice,  which,  if  attended  to^ 
might  prove  very  beneficial  to  your  fiitore 
conduct. 

J.  I  hope  you  don't  think  that  I  am  so 
base  as  to  make  the  fair  sex  the  butt  of  ndi. 
cule  in  reality. 

•^.  Perhaps  not,  but  you  may  reap  con- 
siderable advantage,  by  cultivating  a^ 
quaintance  with  the  fair  sex. 

J,  1  think,  being  too  familiar  with  silly 
flirting  girls,  is  rather  dangerous. 

iS.  I  allow  there  is  an  evil  in  this ;  but 
what  I  recommend  is  the  fostering  care  of 
considerate,  respectable  females,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  have  the  advantage  over  you 
of  a  few  years. 

J.  Then  you  think  he  whose  connexioos 
afford  him  no  female  society  sustains  a  loss 
by  this  privation. 

S,  Most  undoubtedly. 

J.  But  there  is  some  difficulty,  if  not  im- 
possibility, of  gaining  the  attention  of  those 
you  recommend. 

S.  I  am  aware  every  female  is  not  of 
this  description,  but  you  have  the  protec- 
tion of  a  kind  mother  and  afiectioDate 
sisters. 

J.  Yes,  but  my  sisters'  company  is  quite 
old-fashioned. 

S,  You  ought  to  consider  yourself  fitvoor- 
ably  situated,  in  having  sisters  who  have 
done  playing  with  dolls;  do  not  oblige 
them,  by  your  unfeeling  conduct,  to  keep 
you  at  the  distance  of  a  mere  acquaintance; 
try  to  deserve  the  character  of  their  confr- 
dential  friend :  nothing  is  more  ridicaloos 
than  to  hear  a  brother  complain  of  being 
tired  of  his  sisters*  company. 

J.  Well,  I  believe  there  is  some  prov- 
able information  to  be  derived  fit>m  the  sex, 
but  unfortunately  my  awkwardness  causes 
me  to  commit  myself  sometimes  in  their 
presence,  which  excites  from  them  a  titter, 
and  this  causes  me  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
female  society,  and  my  feelings  towards 
them  sink  into  disgust  or  hatred. 

S.  You  appear  conscious  of  your  de6- 
a^tvKAe^)  ^sv^  \fi>^\»»sra  )\Scat^  to  avoid  tbe 
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'  which  might  tend  to  improve  them, 
the  proper  way  to  proceed.     You 

.  rather  practise  a  sort  of  gallantry, 
is  due,  to  your  mother,  sisters,  and 

(  at  home ;  and  by  these  means  you 

repare  yourself  for  more  delicate  and 

1  company  elsewhere. 

'>ston  Brooky  Sept.  1832.        S.  S. 

INTEMPERANCE. 
(Recollections  of  a  Minister.) 

!  pass  along  from  day  to  day,  we  fre. 
y  hear  and  read  of  the  minous  effects 
emperance — the  sudden  deaths,  the 
',  poverty,  and  distress,  into  which 
families  are  thrown,  by  the  degraded 
mprincipled  conduct  of  one  indi- 
• 

my  arrival  in  the  village  of in 

mmerof  1826, 1  was  delighted  with 
)pearance  of  industry  and  enterprise 
as  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  inha- 
u  The  first  Sabl^tth  of  my  ministry, 
ngregation  was  small,  but  respectable, 
hurch  was  new — it  was  unfurnished 
e  was  no  Bible  in  the  pulpit.  When 
e  down  from  the  sacred  desk,  a  young 
;tepped  forward,  and  said,  "Sir,  I 
i^ed  that  it  was  rather  difficult  for  you 
d  your  text  in  your  small  pocket 
;  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  present 
le  for  your  pulpit.''  I  thanked  him, 
3dd  in  my  heart,  "  Surely,  this  is  a 
beginning,  on  the  first  morning  of 
linistry  to  be  presented  with  a  hand- 
edition  of  the  word  of  Grod !" 

some  weeks,  I  laboured  daily.  Thei'e 
deep  attention,  but  none  had  as  yet 
ted  any  signs  of  the  awakening  power 
d.  At  length  the  work  broke  out; 
ih  that  overwhelming  influence  which  I 
eea  in  many  reformations,  but  with  a 
mre  pace.  In  a  short  time  our  house 
imished  ;  we  built  a  new  vestry,  and 
ord  prospered  us  greatly.  I  com- 
d  my  labours  with  six  members  in 
r,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years 
d  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Whenever 
was  any  thing  to  be  done,  or  any 
e    of   benevolence  or  philanthropy 

forward,  my  young  friend  was  ever 
and  willing  to  promote  it.  He  had 
iable  and  lovely  wife,  and  three  very 
ting  children.  He  was  a  constant 
amt  on  the  word  of  God,  and  many 
of  social  happiness  have  I  enjoyed 
im  and  his  pleasant  companion.  It 
red  as  if  the  Scriptures  were  verified 
dy  for  all  that  he  took  in  hand  pros- 
;  he  was  blessed  in  his  basket  and 

When  I  left  him^  I  was  in  hopes  he 


would  be  a  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house.  It 
is  true,  he  never  appeared  to  feel  the  saving 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  I  hoped 
the  seed  which  had  been  sown  had  taken 
root  in  good  ground,  and  that  wlien  I  was 
called  to  give  an  account  of  my  ministry,  I 
should  find  him  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

I  was  permitted  to  visit  that  part  of  the 
country  again,  after  an  absence  of  three 
years.  But,  alas  1  the  visit,  to  which  I  had 
looked  forward  with  so  much  pleasure,  vras 
indeed  a  mournful  one.  Reader,  you  have 
seen  the  exterminating  effects  of  fire,  and 
you  have  felt  how  lonely  and  desolate  it  is, 
to  visit  a  place  you  had  once  known,  and 
to  inquire  for  your  friends,  and  hear  the  oft- 
repeated  answer,  "They  too  are  dead." 
But  even  in  this  there  is  a  consolation ;  for 
you  frequently  hear  of  their  triumphant 
departure  for  another  and  a  better  world. 
But  to  meet  them  after  years  of  separation, 
and  to  find  them  drunkards,  and  almost 
brute-like  in  their  appearance,  all  feeling 
of  shame,  all  sense  of  remorse,  drowned  in 
the  inebriating  cup,  as  was  the  case  with 
on  my  arrival  at ;  O  how  differ- 
ent the  scene !  I  inquired  for  one  friend,  and 
the  answer  was,  "  O,  sir,  he  became  a  drunken 
miserable  sot,  he  neglected  his  business,  and 
failed,  and  his  wife  and  children  are  in  the 
most  abject  poverty."  I  inquired  for  an- 
other and  another,  but  alas,  the  answer  was 
still  the  same— all  had  failed,  and  intem- 
perance had  been  their  ruin.  It  made  my 
heart  bleed,  but  I  never  thought  that  among 
the  general  wreck  occasioned  by  this  scourge 
of  mankind,  ray  friend  S  could  have 
been  one  of  the  number.  I  proposed  call- 
ing on  him ;  but,  O  my  God !  the  thrilling 
answer  was  returned,  "  He  will  not  know 
you."  I  inquired,  "Why?"  My  inform- 
ant replied,  "Ah !  sir,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
he  has  any  recollection."  I  was  horror- 
struck  ;  I  feared  that  some  dreadful  cala- 
mity had  happened  to  him.  But,  alas ! 
my  worst  fears  did  not  come  near  the  truth. 
I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  about  a  year  after 

my  leaving ,  he  had  become  concerned 

in  a  distillery.  He  commenced  with  tast- 
ing;  then  took  a  little  dram  in  the  forenoon ; 
from  this  he  could  take  a  little  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
the  much  beloved  and  once  highly  respected 

S would  be  carried  home  to  his  wife 

in  a  state  of  brutal  intoxication.  I  called 
upon  him  the  next  day;  he  met  me  with  an 
idiot  smile,  but  seemed  to  have  no  recol. 
lectionnd ;  yet  when  bis  wife  named  me,  for 
a  moment  reason  seemed  to  flash  across  his 
brain.  I  talked  with  him  for  some  time ; 
but,  alas!  all  recollection  had  ^<^«  '^W 
teais  M\  doYm  ^<&  ^^<^  Vea^is^  ^ 
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emaciated  wife,  as  I  gently  alluded  to  her 
altered  situation  ;  her  only  reply  was,  **  O 
sir,  my  poor  husband  has  fallen  into  bad 
hands;  but  even  situated  as  I  am,  we 
could  do  very  well,  for  my  father  assists  me 
a  little,  and  I  have  learned  to  have  but  few 

wants,  if  my  dear  S •  could  only  be 

prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  unsteady 
habits.  Sometimes,  sir,  he  will  keep  from 
strong  drink  a  whole  day,  but  then  one  and 
another  of  his  miserable  associates  come 
and  draw  him  away,  and  it  appears  as  if 
he  became  worse  for  his  short  abstinence.*' 
I  parted  from  this  deeply  afflicted  woman 
with  a  broken  heart,  and  for  several  months 
I  heard  nothing  of  her,  or  her  unfortunate 
partner,  till  a  few  weeks  since,  on  taking 

up  a  newspaper,  I  saw  that  in died 

suddenly ,  aged  twenty-nine.  I  im- 
mediately wrote  to  a  friend  to  inquire  into 
tlie  particulars  of  his  death,  and  was 
informed  that  he  dropped  down  in  a  grog- 
shop, 'and  was  carried  home  dead  to  his 
miserable  and  afflicted  wife.  Such  are  the 
effects  produced  by  the  introduction  of  dis- 
tilleries into  the  villages  of  our  country ; 
and  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  even  in  small 
quantities.  They  demoralize  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  carry  sin,  poverty,  and  distress,  into 
the  bosom  of  domestic  happiness.  War 
has  slain  its  thousands,  but  rum  its  tens  of 
thousands.  War  kills  the  body,  but  rum 
both  body  and  soul. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  RESPECTABILITY. 

Among  the  fashionable  part  of  society,  wealth 
and  accomplishments  are  the  standard  of 
respectability.  For  the  want  of  these,  persons 
will  refuse  acquaintance  with  those  who  are 
really  noble  and  virtuous ;  and  with  them, 
they  will  receive  into  their  friendship  per- 
sons wholly  destitute  of  either  goodness  or 
greatness. 

If  a  lady  can  dance  gracefully,  paint 
elegantly,  play  well  on  the  piano-forte, 
dress  fashionably,  talk  fluently  a  whole 
evening  about  nothing,  and  appear  wealthy, 
she  is  a  valuable  and  respectable  person : 
though  she  may  be  proud,  envious,  pas- 
sionate, self-willed,  contemptuous,  and  fret- 
ful— though  she  cannot  put  the  plainest 
garment  together,  tell  the  latitude  of  the 
place  in  which  she  lives,  or  in  what 
zone,  or  even  what  continent,  she  resides. 
She  can  mention  the  titles  and  authors  of 
twenty  novels ;  but  if  you  ask  her  opinion 
concerning  any  of  the  celebrated  poets  and 
historians  of  the  day,  she  is  utterly  at  a  loss, 
and  is  obliged  to  confess  that  she  did  not  so 
'nuch  as  know  there  "were  such  axxvVvois  wv 


the  world.  If  you  spend  an  evening  with 
hep,you  must  dispense  with  all  solid  andim. 
proving  topics,  and  be  entertained  with  an 
account  of  the  latest  fashions  received  from 
France,  and  of  all  the  courtships,  broken 
engagements,  intended  marriages,  and  run- 
away matches,  in  the  town  or  neighbour- 
hood. If  you  can  dwell  on  these  subjects 
with  delight  and  loquacity,  you  are  a  wel- 
come visiter;  but  if  you  are  so  awkward 
and  unfashionable  as  to  be  dull  on  these 
interesting  and  sprightly  subjects,  you  are 
an  unwelcome  guest,  and  the  sound  of  the 
clock  striking  ten  is  music,  because  it  an- 
nounces the  hour  of  separation. 

If  a  gentleman  can  play  cards  well,  and 
carry  himself  genteelly  in  all  polite  com- 
pany ;  if  he  attend  the  theatre  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  has  a  large  share  of  gallantry, 
can  talk  nonsense  with  the  ladies,  flatter 
slyly  and  smoothly,  and  has  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  history,  politics,  &c,  he  is 
esteemed  a  valuable  acquaintance,  though 
he  cannot  solve  a  single  problem  in  £Qclid, 
account  for  a  solitary  phenomenon  in  nature 
upon  philosophical  principles,  tell  on  which 
of  the  planets  he  dwells,  or  the  distance, 
magnitude,  or  revolutions  of  any  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Or  he  may  be  able  to 
tell  you  the  continent  on  winch  he  lives, 
have  intelligence  enough  to  know  what 
straits  separate  America  from  Asia,  what 
isthmus  connects  Asia  with  Europe,  which 
is  the  most  southerly  cape  and  the  most  north- 
erly island  in  the  world.  But  mathematks 
and  metaphysics  are  things  about  which  he 
never  troubles  his  head.  Like  the  poor  and 
ignorant  country  girl,  he  thinks  he  '^  has  got 
larnin  enough."  Or  he  may  be  able  to  r«id 
and  converse  in  different  languages,  and  be 
acquainted  with  all  the  celebrated,  authors 
in  each  of  them ; — he  may  have  travelled 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Nova 
Zembla,  and  from  Cape  Horn  to  mount 
Elias  and  the  isle  of  God's  mercy,  and  have 
circumnavigated  the  globe  ; — ^he  may  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences, 
be  a  good  mathematician  and  sound  philo- 
sopher,  and  at  the  same  time  not  have  one 
principle  of  virtue  in  his  heart — be  nooe 
too  good  to  oppress  the  poor,  take  the  name 
of  God  in  vain,  get  exasperated  at  trifles, 
fight  a  duel :  still  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  a 
very  respectable  one  too. 

Now,  no  people  have  more  vanity  and 
self-importance  than  these.  They  imagine 
they  are  worthy  persons,  and  r^y  merit 
all  the  preference  tliey  enjoy.  They  look 
down  upon  virtuous  labouring  people  with 
a  glance  of  pity  and  disdain,  while  at  the 
same  time  many  of  those  they  despise  pity 
>^<&KvlQit  ^^\i  \:i^\\.dsi&s&  and  incoDsistencyi 
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lat  too  with  a  &r  more  rational  com. 

idOD. 

angels  witness  scenes  on  earth,  what 
most  they  think  of  rational  and  ao* 
%ble  beings,  who  know  neither  them-* 
f  their  Creator,  nor  his  works  of  creatiooy 
lence,  or  redemption ;  who  understand 
r  their  own  origin  nor  end;  who 
their  short  lives  over  the  trifles  of 
and  use  their  tongues,which  were  given 
to  speak  the  wonderful  works  of  Grod, 
lie  and  useless  conversation.  The 
Acuities  of  the  mind,  they  neither 
stand,  value,  nor  improve ;  or  if  they 
•ve  them,  it  is  but  to  dignify  error,  to 
vice,  and  to  add  power  to  their  evil 
noe*  They  make  the  earth,  which 
lesigned  as  a  temporary  abode,  th^ 
inent  home,  forget  they  must  die,  and 
ieve  the  realities  of  eternity.  In  short, 
ire  wholly  turned  aside,  entirely  dis- 
)d,  valuing  things  that  are  worthless, 
despising  things  that  are  worthy  of 
pursuit  I  say,  if  angels  see  all  this, 
opinions  must  they  form  of  them? 
hether  they  do  or  do  not  see  them,  we 
that  the  alUseeing  God  beholds  all 
Features  he  has  made.  How,  then, 
they  appear  in  His  holy  sight !  How 
he  despise  the  popular  opinions  of 
orld  !  How  must  the  Author  of  all 
ijpence  view  the  conceited  worms  of 
who  know  nothing  aright,  and  yet  boast 
at  and  extensive  knowledge,  as  if  no 
i  existed  superior  to  themselves,  and 
forget  **  Him  in  whom  they  live,  and 
»  and  have  their  being.'' — New  York 
tian  Advocate. 

LITT  AND  PERSEVERANCK — A  FABLE. 

;  the  side  of  a  mountain  there  flowed 
I  little  rivulet — its  voice  was  scarcely 
amid  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and 
around ;  its  shallow  and  narrow  stream 
be  overlooked  by  the  traveller.  This 
I,  although  so  small,  was  inspired  with 
id  spirit,  and  murmured  against  the 
3  of  Providence,  which  had  cast  its  lot 
rty. 

wish  I  were  a  cloud,  to  roll  all  day 
^  the  heavens,  painted  so  beautifully, 
)se  lovely  shapes  are  coloured,  and 

descending  again  in  showers :  or,  at 
I  wish  I  were  a  broad  river,  perform- 
me  useful  duty  in  the  world. 
htxae  on  my  weak  waves  and  unre- 
1  babbling.  I  might  as  well  have  never 
as  to  be  thus  puny,  insignificant,  and 

s." 

len  the   brook    thus  complained,  a 
fill  flower,  that  bent  over  its  bosom, 
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^^Thoa  art  in  error,  brook,  Pcmy  and 
insignificant  thou  mayest  be ;  useless  thou 
art  not,  for  I  owe  half  my  beauty,  perhapt 
mv  liie,  to  thy  refreshing  waters,  llie  plants 
adjacent  to  thee  are  greener  and  richer  than 
others.  The  Creator  has  given  thee  a  duty, 
which,  though  humble,  thou  must  not 
neglect.  Brides,  who  knows  what  may  be 
thy  fiiture  destiny?  Flow  on,  I  beseech  thee.*' 

The  brook  heard  the  rebuke,  and  danced 
along  its  way  more  cheerfully.  On  and  on 
it  went,  growing  broader  and  broader.  By 
and  by,  other  rivulets  poured  their  crystal 
waters  into  it,  and  swelled  its  deepening 
bosom,  in  which  already  began  to  appear 
the  feiry  creatures  of  the  virave,  darting 
about  joyfully,  and  glistening  in  the  sun. 
As  its  channel  grew  wider  and  wider,  and 
yet  other  branches  came  gliding  into  it,  the 
stream  began  to  assume  the  importance  of 
a  river,  and  boats  were  launched  on  it,  and 
it  rolled  on  in  a  meandering  course  through 
a  teeming  countiy,  freshening  whatever  it 
touched,  and  giving  to  the  whde  scene  a 
new  character  of  beauty. 

As  it  moved  on  now  in  majesty  and 
pride,  the  sound  of  its  gently-heaving  billows 
formed  itself  into  the  following  woids : 

*^  At  the  outset  of  life,  however  humble 
we  may  seem,  fote  may  have  in  store  for 
us  many  and  unexpected  opportunities  of 
doing  good,  and  of  being  great.  In  the 
hope  of  this,  we  should  ever  pass  on  vrith- 
out  despair  or  doubt,  trusting  that  perseve- 
rance will  bring  in  its  own  reward.  How 
little  I  dreamed,  when  I  first  sprang  on  my 
course,  what  purpose  I  was  destined  to 
fulfil!  what  happy  beings  were  to  owe 
their  bliss  to  me!  what  k>ffy  trees,  what 
velvet  meadows,  what  golden  harvests,  were 
to  hail  my  career  I  Let  not  the  meek  and 
lowly  despair;  heaven  will  supply  them 
with  noble  inducements  to  virtue.'' 


PHENOMENA  OF  THE  WORLD. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  around,  and  behold 
the  beauties  that  every  where  present  them, 
selves  to  our  notice,  we  are  lost  in  admi- 
ration and  wonder.  The  stability  of  the 
minora)  kingdom;  the  beauty,  firagrance, 
and  general  utility, of  the  vegetable;  and 
the  nice  lineaments  of  f)eeling  and  motion, 
together  with  the  sweet  choir  of  the  feathered 
race,  that  are  discoverable  in  the  animal ; 
claim  flie  attention  of  the  philosopher,  and 
the  general  observer  of  nature.  The  lowest 
link  in  the  great  chain  is  of  vast  utility. 

The  surfiBLce  of  our  globe  possesses  many 
attractions,  to  arrest  the  senses  of  sight, 
smell,  taste,  or  hearing;  it  is  Ibft  ^vsAsmSjn^ 
source  d  «5!L  ^aX.  caa  Owwm,  ^9da«^x«  j| 
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animate  the  mind.    It  is  from  this  source  the  same  effect^  and  from  what  source  the 

that  the  eye  is  gratified  with  the  view  of  beauties  that  arrest  our  attention  in  this 

the  surrounding  landscape :  from  it  is  de-  department  of  nature  are  derived.  To  what 

rived  the  ever-pleasing  verdure  of  immortal  is  the  British  female  indebted  for  one  of  the 

green,  variegated  with  the  stately  oak,  the  most  beautiful  articles  of  clothing  ?    The 

lofty  poplar,  the  spreading  beech,  the  so-  labours  of  an  insect  which  derives  all  its 

lemn  Cyprus,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees,  nourishment    from    the    vegetable   wockL 

The  mineral  domain  here  renders  its  assist-  And  when  in  the  early  mom  we  bend  our 

ance,  through  the  medium  of  the  ingenuity  steps  to  the  sequestered  grove,  and  our  ean 

and  industry  of  man,  and  breaks  the  ver.  are  saluted  by  the  music  of  the  feathered 

dant  landscape  with  Uie  spire  of  the  village  choir ;  from  what  source  do  we  derive  this 

church,  and  vnth  here  and  there  a  rustic  gratification  of   our  faculty    of   hearing? 

dwelling  interspersed    among  tlie  foliage.  From  one  of  the  most  delightful  classes  of 

Nor  is  the  eye  only  delighted  with  behold,  animated  nature ;  which  in  its  turn  is  {m- 

ing  such  a  scene ;  the  ear  also  is  gratified  marily  indebted  for  its  support  to  the  vege- 

by  tlie  merry  peal  of  evening  bells,  wafted  table  kingdom ;  and  which  exhibits  to  oar 

on   the  bosoms  of  the  mild  and  gende  view  the  most  glowing  colours  that  adom 

zephyrs ;  and,  while  listening  to  their  pleas-  the  plumage  of  individuals.    It  is  to  the 

ing  music,  we  shall  be  ready  to  say  with  animal  kingdom  that  we  are  indebted  for 

our  poet,  the  swiftness  and  strength  of  the  horse,  the 

«*  Ever  charming,  ever  new,  sagacity  and  fidelity  of  the  dog,  the  vala- 

When  wui  the  landscape  tire  the  view."  able  class  of  cattle  used  both  as  beasts  of 

But  we  will   now  leave    the  contem-  burden,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 

platiou  of  the   landscape,  and  see  what  mankind  with  food,  and  a  variety  of  other 

gratifications  the   pasture  will  afford  us.  animals  that  are  of  the  greatest  utility  to 

Here  our  sight  is  again  arrested  by  the  man,  but  which  the  extent  of  the  pr^eot 

great  variety  of  hues  that  surround  us  on  article  will  not  allow  us  to  mention, 

every  side,  from  the  gaudy  tulip  to  the  We  may  here  notice  as  we  pass,  that  the 

humble  violet :  nor  is  the  sense  of  smell  distinguishing  character  between  the  ?ege- 

less  attracted ;  the  fragrance  of  the  full-  table  and  animal  kingdoms  consists  in  the 

blown  rose,  tlie  sweetness  of  the  jessamine,  power  of   locomotion,    or  the  means  of 

the  peculiar  and   delightful  odour  of  the  removing  from  place  to  place,  combined 

clematis,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  other  with  the  beautiful  and  delicate  sensations  of 

jscents,  have  a  tendency  to  gratify  our  olfac-  feeling,  taste,  smell,  hea^ng,   and  sight, 

tory  nerves  in  a  most  exquisite  manner,  which  are  observable  in  the  latter.    And, 

And  shall  we  ask — whence  are  all  these  while  the  vegetable  draws  its  nouri^meot 

hues,  from  what  is  all  this  fragrance  de-  from  the  soil  in  which  circumstances  have 

rived  ?    A  careful  observation  of  the  growth  placed  it,  the  animal,,  with  the  exception 

and  culture  of  these  plants  will  infonn  us,  of  some  in  the  higher  classes,  selects  from 

that  it  is  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  the  vegetable  kingdom  those  portions  that 

and  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  are  best  suited  to  support  its  nourishment, 

isurface  of  the  earth,  the  colours  of  the  growth,  and  strength;  the  exceptions, JQSt 

flowers  are  more  beautiful,  and  their  odours  noticed,  feeding  on  the  smaller  kinds  of 

more  fragrant.  animals.    Here  our  attention  cannot  M  of 

If  we  visit  the  orchard;  in  addition  to  the  being  arrested  by  the  order,  beauty,  and 

delights  already  enumerated,   the  mellow-  utility  of  the  great  chain  of  nature,  and  the 

ness  of  the  apple,  the  juiciness  of  the  pear,  nice  gradations  by  which  each  link  is  oon- 

.the  lusciousness  of  the  grape,  and  the  deli-  nected  with  both  those  above   and  those 

cious  flavour  of  the  nectarine,  with  the  great  below  it.    The  mineral  domain,  including 

variety  of  fruits  that  are  the  produce  of  the  earth,   contributes    to   the    existence  and 

bounteous. hand  of  nature,  tend  to  gratify  beauty  of  the  vegetable;  this  again  is  the 

the  sense  of  taste.    And  are  these  derived  principal  support  of  the  animal ;  and  both 

from     the     source     already    mentioned  ?  contribute,  by  the  decay  of  the  bodies  of 

Doubtiess,  they  are  the  end  for  which  the  their  respective  individuals,  after  fulfilling 

trees  that  produce  them  had  existence,  and  the  end  of  their  existence,  to  recruit  those 

obtain  nourishment  from  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  soil  that  have  been  expended 

earth.  in  supporting  them. 

We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  the  manner  Each  kingdom  of  nature  possesses  dis- 

in  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  contributes  tinguishing  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself; 

.to  the  gratification  of  our  senses;  let  us  this  induced  one  of  our  most  celebrated 

iion^  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  naturalists  to  observe,  that  "  stones  grow; 

.the  animal  world  is  capable  oi  i^todxxcAXi^  N^ie^a^X^  ^^v^  ^  live  ;  animals  gnm> 
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and  feel/'  As  we  pass  on,  we  may 
e  these  distinguishing  marks  :  and  the 
hat  we  observe  in  this  description^  is, 
nineral  kingdom.  Here  we  behold 
m  in  its  lowest  degree ;  for,  unless  the 
:les  of  the  increasing  substance  be  in 
my  there  can  be  no  addition  to  its 
The  distinguishing  feature  between 
nineral  and  vegetable  worlds  is,  the 
principle.  If  we  break  a  stone,  the 
gate  suffers  no  diminution  of  bulk 
the  fracture,  nor  are  any  of  the  pro- 
is  of  the  mineral  destroyed  ;  but  if  we 

a  vegetable,  the  portion  that  is  sepa- 
from  the  root,  and  deprived  of  the 
It  of  the  circulating  fluids,  soon  loses 
ishness  and  beauty,  the  sap  is  gradu- 
exhausted,  the  branch  withers,  and, 
fy  the  state  which  is  termed  death 
s. 

e  distinguishing  feature  between  the 
able  and  animal  domains  consists  in 
don.  When  we  separate  a  branch 
a  vegetable,  it  betrays  no  symptoms 
ling;  but  if  we  detach  a  limb  from  an 
U,  the  individual  expresses,  by  certain 
is,  and  various  motions  of  its  body, 
i  feels  considerable  pain.  Hence,  we 
notice  an  essential  difference  between 
paration  of  a  branch  from  a  vegetable, 
he  removal  of  a  limb  from  an  animal 
i  higher  classes.  In  the  former  in- 
iy  if  the  detached  branch  be  placed  in 
irth,  the  orifices  of  its  sap- vessels  will, 
jay  cases,  absorb  nourishment  from  the 
mding  soil,  and  those  portions  of  the 
situated  beneath  the  surface,  to  which 
iaves  are  attached,  and  from  which, 
t  not  been  separated  from  its  parent, 

branches  would  have  sprung,  will 

out  radicella  or  rootlets;  while  the 
ponding  portions  above  the  surface 
»roduce  branches,  and  thus  the  sepa- 
branch  will  become  a  perfect  plant. 
t  not  so  with  the  limb  of  an  animal, 

separated  from  the  body :  place  it 
^atever  situation  we  please,  it  still 
bles  the  branch  of  a  vegetable  de- 
1  from  its  root,  and  cast  forth  to 
:  and  to  die ;  deprived  of  the  circu- 
of  the  vital  fluid  from  the  heart,  it  no 
:  derives  nourishment  therefrom ;  its 
I  separated,  and  their  communication 
he  sensorium  broken,  the  nice  sensa- 
f  feeling  is  no  more  discoverable;  it 
isequently  resigned  to  the  chemical 

of  the  substances  by  which  it  is  sur- 
ed,  and  reduced  to  a  mass  of  putrid 
fiensive  matter. 

3  case  of  .the  branch  becoming  a  per- 
»lant,  may  be  beautifully  illustrated 

following  manner.    Let  the  branch 


of  a  geranium  be  detached,  and  placed  in 
a  phial  of  water,  kept  near  a  window  for 
the  benefit  of  the  light ;  by  carefully  watch« 
ing  it  for  some  days,  it  will  be  seen  that  at 
the  foot  of  each  leaf  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  small  white  bodies  are  pro- 
truded, which  ultimately  are  found  to  be 
the  radicals  above  spoken  of;  and  new 
leaves  are  observed  to  be  produced  on  Uie 
upper  part  of  the  branch. 

Hitherto  we  have  briefly  contemplated 
the  gratification  which  the  mineral,  vege- 
getable,  and  animal  kingdoms  are  capable 
of  afibiding  us ;  and  the  peculiar  features 
whicii  distinguish  each  kingdom.  It  will, 
however,  require  but  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  innumerable  products  of  nature,  to  con- 
vince us,  that  there  are  substances  existing 
which  cannot  be  arranged  in  either  of  the 
above  divisions.  Among  these,  we  find  the 
interesting  class  of  gases;  and,  although 
the  gaseous  elements  are  never  presented 
to  our  notice  in  an  uncombined  state,  but 
are  obtained  by  various  chemical  processes, 
yet  they  are  so  extensively  diflused  tlirough 
nature,  and  enter  into  so  many  combina- 
tions with  other  substances,  that  we  may 
pronounce  them  the  most  useful  of  all. 
To  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  the  refresliing  draught  from 
the  crystal  fountain,  with  which  we  quench 
our  thirst.  The  world  of  waters,  too,  is 
produced  by  their  combination ! — and  what 
a  magnificent  and  varied  scene  does  this 
open  to  our  view,  from  the  pearly  dew 
that  is  gently  deposited  on  the  exhausted 
herbage  during  the  tranquil  hours  of  the 
night,  when  the  moon  walks  in  brightness, 
and  a  thousand  suns  irradiate  the  vast 
expanse  of  heaven,  to  the  mighty  ocean, 
which  forms  a  communication  between  the 
most  distant  lands,  and  supports  within  its 
extensive  bosom  the  various  finny  tribes. 

Between  these  extremes,  how  numerous 
are  the  links  that  unite  them !  Sometimes, 
instead  of  the  pellucid  dew-drop,  we  ob- 
serve the  gentle  shov?ers  descending  on  the 
plain,  and  irrigating  the  smiling  pastures. 
At  others,  we  are  astounded  with  the  roar- 
ing tempest ;  the  rain  descends  in  torrents ; 
the  wind  whistles  fearfiilly  among  the  trees 
of  the  forest;  and  the  loud,  tremendous 
claps  of  thunder,  together  with  the  vivid 
glare  of  the  forked  lightning,  strikes  us  vrith 
terror  and  amazement  But  if  our  minds 
are  agitated  with  the  awful  grandeur  of  the 
storm — the  purling  brook,  meandering 
among  the  meadows,  its  softest  murmurs 
striking  on  the  ear,  and  its  glassy  surfeoe 
reflecting  the  sylvan  beauties  around,  tend 
to  restore  unto  them.  tran!C^\\kvl3<)^Sk^Vsa&ek. 
them  lo  tei^Q^. 
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Not  only  is  the  glittering  drop  of  eariy 
deWy  beautifal  to  the  eye,  smd  of  consider- 
able utility  in  nourishing  the  vegetable  cre- 
ation ;  the  irrigating  shower,  of  immense 
importance  in  bringing  to  maturity  the  ten- 
der herb ;  the  appalling  tempest,  exceed- 
ingly beneficial  in  restoring  the  equilibrium 
of  the  atmosphere,  so  necessary  to  animal 
and  vegetable  existence;  and  the  meander^ 
ing  rivulet,  extremely  beneficial  in  supplying 
with  moisture  the  enamelled  pastures  which 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  useful  class 
of  cattle  designed  as  food  for  man ;  but  even 
the  stagnant  pool  is  capable  of  affording 
amusement  and  instruction  to  the  attentive 
observer  of  nature.  It  is  in  these  reservoirs 
that  we  behold  the  insignificant  mona,  the 
lowest  link  in  the  great  chain  of  animal  life, 
a  mere  inflated  bladder,  floating  among 
myriads  of  animalculae,  some  of  which  are 
of  the  most  complicated  forms.  Here  also 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  polypi,  the 
connecting  Ihik  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  which  possesses 
properties  peculiar  to  each ;  and  here  our 
eyes  may  be  gratified  for  hours  in  watching 
the  varied  movements  of  the  various  tribes, 
the  gradations  by  which  they  rise  one  above 
another,  and  the  voracity  with  which  the 
larger  devour  the  smaller  species,  and  this 
too  in  the  small  space  of  a  single  drop. 
How  overwhelming  is  this  consideration ! 
What  vast  extents  of  animal  existence  does 
this  open  to  the  imagination ;  for  if  myriads 
of  these  minute  beings  exist  in  a  single 
drop  of  water,  how  numerous  must  be  the 
individuals  that  inhabit  the  immense  num- 
ber of  reservoirs  that  may  be  found  in  the 
world ! 

The  view  of  a  magnificent  river  is  calcu- 
lated to  afford  us  considerable  gratifica- 
tion. If  we  trace  it  from  its  source,  how 
various  are  the  beauties  we  successively 
behold  !  At  one  period,  the  sylvan  glories 
around  us  attract  attention ;  at  another,  we 
are  conducted  by  its  evei^rolling  waters 
through  a  busy  town,  and  are  animated 
with  the  bustling  scene  presented  to  our 
notice.  On  the  banks  we  perceive  the 
active  tradesman  attending  to  the  busy  con- 
cerns of  the  day,  and  every  one  who  is 
passing  appears  to  be  intent  on  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  happens  to  be  engaged. 
On  the  smooth  and  tranquil  surface  are 
seen  the  vehicles  that  have  conveyed  from 
distant  cities  various  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, and  this  circumstance  may  lead  us  to 
contemplate  the  great  utility  of  the  flowing 
stream.  Having  passed  the  town,  our 
attention  is  arrested  by  the  stately  buildings 
we  behold  on  its  banks ;  aitd  waivdatfi^ 
amoDg  the  groves  which  skirt  "\la  ipeas^X 


waters,  we  observe  here  and  there  k  stadent; 
fit  situation  for  the  mild  retreats  of  team, 
jng,  where,  retired  firom  the  busy  scenes  of 
the  world,  the  philosopher  may  search  into 
the  vast  operations  of  nature,  and  view  wift 
admiration  and  wonder  the  migftrty  no- 
cesses  that  arc  continually  going  forwara  in 
her  immense  arcana. 

As  we  proceed  onwards  with  die  cm^ 
tinuous  stream,  we  are  entertained  witk  the 
gambols  of  the  scaly  tribes,  as  they  sport  is 
3ie  pellucid  medium  in  which  tbeyUre; 
and  as  we  behold  the  villas  on  eadi  side 
become  more  numerous,  and  the  gnmodB 
about  them  more  tasteifully  laid  out,  the 
boundaries  of  the  stream  also  coDsideiabtj 
increased,  and  the  various  cooveyaoces  on 
its  bosom,  both  for  pleasure  and  traffic^ 
augmented ;  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  we 
are  approaching  an  immense  city,  and  Mxn 
its  vanous  buildings  present  themselves  to 
our  notice;  the  stream  swells  to  a  magnifi- 
cent extent,  and  as  well  as  the  small 
wherries  and  barges  which  before  met  on 
view,  we  now  behold  the  swift-sailing 
vessel,  and  the  more  rapid  steamer,  tbe 
stately  merchant-man,  and  the  stupendooi 
£ast-Indiaman  floating  on  its  silver  boaoo. 
Here  are  ships  finom  erery  nation,  and  Ae 
produc*e  of  every  clime  are  by  their  meaaB 
brought  to  our  shores.  How  various  are 
the  reflections  which  this  prospect  soggerts 
to  the  mind ;  but  to  indulge  them  at  pie- 
sent,  would  swell  this  paper  to  too  giort  a 
length. 

If  we  take  our  stand  on  an  emineooe^ 
how  grand,  how  magnificent  the  soeoe  be- 
fore us :  in  the  distance  we  observe  tfae 
splendid  city  with  a  thousand  ipira; 
around  us  we  notice  the  variegaied  land- 
scape interspersed  with  hill  and  dale^  and 
the  mighty  river  rolUng  in  magn^teeot 
splendour  at  our  feet.  Upon  its  wide- 
spread bosom,  the  flags  of  every  nation  aie 
displayed,  while  the  continual  motion  of 
the  vessels  that  glide  along  its  silveiy  Mr- 
face,  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the 
appearance.  If  the  river  is  thus  giand, 
how  superb  must  be  the  ocean,  thai  vast 
reservoir  of  v^aters,  that  liquid  woitd,  in 
which  the  immense  wbaie  sports  with 
amazing  fecility,  and 

"  Where  the  dim  ships  like  shadows  lide,* 

when  illumined  by  the  faint  twinkling  ^ 
the  starry  host.  How  smooth  and  tranqvil 
is  the  vast  surface,  when  nought  terminattf 
the  view,  but  the  mingling  elements  of  air 
and  water  I  how  beautiful  the  appearance^ 
when  the  shades  of  darkness  are  chased 
V9)vj  ^  ^xA  \he  glorious  orfo  of  day  rises  as 
uxVBani»fii&  \S£iss^^  ^  x%^m^  fiom  its 
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1  bed.  Again,  how  appalling  the  tre- 
iooa  stomiy  when  the  wiod,  dimming 
illy  along  the  surface,  raises  it  into 
Bme  waves,  the  &il  iMurk  rises  to  the 
nit,  and  is  then  engulfed  in  the  abyss^ 
I  the  vivid  lightning  glares,  tlie  dread* 
builder  rolls  in  awful  peals,  and  the 
est,  arriving  at  its  utmost  fury,  the 
ess  mariuers  are  terrified  with  the 
ifttl  prospect  before  them,  and  their 
s  to  save  themselves  from  approaching 
action  are  paralyzed  with  fear.  See, 
uiy  of  the  contending  elements  has 
9yed  their  floating  habitation ;  it  sepa* 
into  a  thousand  fragments ;  they  sink 
16  overwhelming  flood,  and  none  are 
o  tell  the  dreadful  tale ;  nor  will  any 
be  thrown  on  such  afflictive  incidents, 
the  earth  shall  disclose  her  slain, 
be  ocean  shall  give  up  her  dead. 
>r  the  rural,  magnificent,  and  terrific 
arances  that  we  have  just  glanced  at, 
re  indebted  to  the  useful  class  of  gases, 
ifore  noticed;  for,  although  the  ver- 
of  the  rural  landscape  is  produced  by 
oil  in  which  the  plants  contributing 

0  are  found,  yet  without  the  assistance 
186  substances  there  would  be  no  vita- 
and  consequently  no  verdure.    This 

most  beautiful  manner  illustrates 
ependence  of  one  part  of  nature  on 
er. 

the  existence  of  a  single  plant,  how 
substances  enter  into  its  constitution ; 
bowers,  descending  from  the  clouds 
i,  and  consisting  of  some  of  the  gase- 
lements  in  a  combined  state,  moisten 
irth,  and  reduce  to  a  liquid  form  the 
18  minerals,  and  other  substances,  that 
ispersed  therein,  and  which  they  are 
Ae  of  acting  on  by  the  process  of 
OD.  This  solution  enters  the  vessels 
B  root,  and  ascends  through  the  stem 
}  leaves,  where  it  is  presented  to  the 

1  of  the  air.  Here  it  is  fitted  for  the 
me  of  nourishing  the  plant,  and 
IB  by  a  set  of  vessels  to  the  root,  dis- 
ing  in  its  course  a  due   portion  to 

part  by  which  the  individual  is  aug- 
M,  and  the  principle  of  vitality  kept 
In  this  circulation  of  the  juices  we 
ive  the  necessity  of  the  agency  of  the 
,  both  by  conveying  solid  particles  of 
ibment  into  the  plant,  and  elaborating 
p  when  presented  to  their  action  in 
aves. 

t  all  these  active  agents  are  only 
ments  under  the  control  and  guid- 
3f  a  superior  power.  The  primitive 
J  of  the  varied  phenomena  which  the 
exhibits,  can  only  be  found  in  the 
and  eteinaJ  Cod, 


OV   TBS   DURATION    AND    MUTABILITY  OV 
THE  CELESTIAL  BODIES. 

The  candle  is  soon  exhausted  by  constantly 
burning,  water  wastes  by  evaporation,  and 
the  most  solid  and  durable  bodies  are  con- 
tinually hastening  to  destruction  under  the 
hand  of  time.  Some  bodies  by  exhalation, 
and  some  by  absorbing  particles  of  other 
matter,  are  incessantly  changing  their  forms 
and  manner  of  being ;  and  the  dissolution 
of  one  thing  tends  to  the  reproduction  of 
another. 

Those  great  orbs  that  shine  in  the  celes- 
tial regions,  of  all  the  objects  of  nature, 
seem  as  if  they  were  created  to  remain 
unaltered  for  ages  after  ages,  or  at  least  we 
can  perceive  no  difference  by  the  earliest 
accounts  of  them ;  they,  for  ought  we 
know,  shine  vritli  the  same  splendour  as 
they  did  several  thousand  years  ago.  But, 
reader,  consider,  the  magnitudes  of  the 
celestial  bodies  are  so  great,  that  very  con- 
siderable changes  and  alterations  may  be 
taking  place  on  their  surfeces,  and  yet  be 

Suite  imperceptible  to  us,  on  account  of 
leir  great  distances ;  for  ought  we  know, 
they  may  be  hastening  to  destruction  as 
fast  as  the  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Perhaps  the  sun  and  fixed  stars 
may  be  huge  fires  made  of  some  substance 
proper  for  such  a  purpose,  best  known  to 
the  all-wise  Creator  of  all  things ;  they  may 
be  burning  or  consuming  away  in  the  same 
manner  as  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  yet  by  reason  of  their  vast  magnitudes 
no  alteration  in  bulk  can  be  perceived. 

To  explain  these  things  more  clearly,  I 
took  a  small  cord  of  cotton,  four  inches  in 
length,  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  setting  fire  to  one  end,  the 
whole  was  consumed  away,  by  burning  to 
the  other  end,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
minutes.  Now,  supped  the  sun  to  be  a 
great  globe  of  cotton,  of  the  same  compacts 
ness  or  density  of  the  cord,  whose  semi- 
diameter  is  443,236}  miles,  and  suppose 
its  sur^e  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignition,  or 
burning,  (not  in  flame,)  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  end  of  the  cord,  and  if  it  bum  vrith 
the  same  velocity  towards  the  centre,  it  is 
evident  that  four  inches  of  the  semidiameter 
will  be  consumed  away  in  twenty^bor 
minutes.  There  are  525,960  minutes  in  a 
Julian  year ;  hence    ^x  525960  —  «  og 

36X1760"" 
miles,  the  part  of  the  semidiameter  con- 
sumed in  a  year,  and  44326}  divided  by 
1'38  gives  321185*8  the  number  of  yeas 
in  which  the  whole  would  be  consumed 
away.  If  we  reckow  ^bcsvxl  ^QA^  ^v»ss^ 
since  the  ciea\Aoiio1  >\\^^a^^,\»^^^^n 
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small  part  of  this  great  mass  would  be 
wasted  away ;  and  since  the  improvements 
of  science,  so  as  to  determine  the  dimensions 
of  the  sun  with  accuracy,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed would  scarcely  have  been  per- 
ceived. 

That  the  sun  and  stars  are  made  of  a 
substance  more  durable  than  cotton,  there  is 
no  doubt ;  but  the  experiment  fully  proves, 
that,  for  any  thing  we  know,  they  may  be 
wasting  away  as  fast  as  any  other  bodies, 
and  yet  their  bulk  remain  for  ages  appa- 
rently unaltered.  This  way  of  considering 
the  sun  seems  very  agreeable  to  observation, 
though  it  appears  to  take  away  the  idea  of 
its  being  inhabited.  The  spots  on  its  sur- 
face may  be  harder  matter,  that  may  resist 
the  action  of  the  fire  for  a  long  time ;  their 
beginning,  manner  of  increasing,  decreas- 
ing, and  vanishing  away,  all  agree  to  this. 

A  planetary  system  may  also  absorb 
fluids  from  the  sethereal  space  in  which  it  is 
situated;  and  the  bodies  of  which  it  is 
composed  may  every  year  be  increased 
considerably,  and  yet  not  be  perceived,  and 
the  medium  of  space  not  made  much  rarer 
by  such  absorption,  as  I  have  shown  in  my 
discourse.  I  have  there  computed  that  the 
space  allotted  to  a  sphere  of  solid  matter, 
whose  diameter  is  one  inch,  is  more  than 
300  miles  in  diameter.  Now,  from  that 
simple  experiment  vnth  a  lighted  candle 
and  phial,  called  analyzing  air,  it  is  well 
known  that  a  considerable  current  of  oxygen 
must  flow  to  bodies  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion. 

To  obtain  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  ab- 
sorption in  rarefying  space,  admit  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  contains  199,000,000 
of  square  miles,  this  multiplied  by  50,  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere,gives9,950,000,000 
solid  miles  for  the  contents  of  the  atmos- 
phere, nearly ;  and  this  product  divided  by 
the  cube  of  300,  gives  368*5;  hence  it 
appears,  that  a  mass  of  matter  containing 
368*5  cubic  inches,  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion, would  be  no  more  in  danger  of 
exhausting  the  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  than 
the  sun  and  planetary  system  are  of  ex- 
hausting the  fluid  medium  of  the  space 
assigned  to  them.  We  well  know,  that  all 
the  fires  in  the  world  make  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  atmosphere :  though  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied, and  philosophy  can  show  how ;  and 
if  so  great  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere  can  be  supplied,  how  easily 
may  the  deficiency  of  space  be  supplied, 
either  from  the  planetary  bodies,  or  from 
denser  media,  seeing  it  may  be  so  little, 

comparatively,  with  the  absoTipliou  o?  com- 

bustibi€3. 


-  That  such  slow  changes  take  place  in  the 
planetary  systems  of  the  universe,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and  that  such  changes  taking  place 
in  the  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  evidently  the 
causes  of  their  alterations  and  destructions: 
hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  similar  altera- 
tions and  destructions  are  slowly  canyiog 
on  in  them,  and  in  many  ages  they  may 
come  to  an  end ;  and  hence,  also,  we  may 
infer  that  they  have  not  existed  from  eter- 
nity, which  is  agreeable  to  the  account  of 
scripture.  The  wise  Creator  has,  no  doubt, 
created  the  systems  of  the  universe  of  sodi 
a  nature  that  they  will  endure  as  long  as  he 
shall  think  fit ;  and  we  must  admit  that  his 
power  and  wisdom  are  unlimited,  and 
therefore  he  can  bring  them  to  an  end  at 
any  time,  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure; 

Thomas  Cooke. 
Draycott,  near  Derby, 
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In  the  order  of  Divine  revelation,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  fifth  day  of  creation :  ''And 
God  said.  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abun- 
dantly the  moving  creature  that  hath  life, 
and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in 
the  open  firmament  of  heaven.  And  God 
created  great  whales,  and  every  living 
creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind, 
and  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind ;  and 
God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  God 
blessed  them,  saying.  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas, 
and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fifth 
day."  Or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  £Iobim 
commanded.  Let  the  fluids  become  pro- 
lific, abundantly  teeming  with  life,  the 
creatures  of  motion;  and  let  winged  fowl 
fly  above  the  terraqueous,  in  the  face  of 
the  expanse  of  heaven.  And  Elohim 
created  huge  amphibious  animals ;  and 
every  living  creature  of  motion  which  the 
fluids  teemed  forth  abundantly,  according 
to  their  varieties ;  and  every  moving  crea- 
ture, winged  according  to  his  kind.  And 
Elohim  surveyed  the  whole,  and,  behold, 
it  was  beautifully  perfect.  And  Elohim 
blessed  them,  pronouncing.  Be  ye  prolific, 
multiply,  fill  the  fluids  of  the  oceans,  and, 
ye  winged,  become  multitudes  in  the  terra- 
queous. 

The  evening  was  and  the  morning  was, 
the  fifth  day. 

\x\.  ^\^  \.\^^\^ss  of  creation,  we  behold, 
^V  «s^\^  ^\a!^^,^  ^'5.\'^'a\iVM«!&.  ^>SM^^vreB 
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B  Creator,  in  the  advances  of  His 

the  combinations  of  His  matter,  the 
IS  disposition  of  its  parts,  the  life  and 
r  of  its  several  creatures,  and  the 
yf  with  which  their  duplicates  are  pro- 
l,  and  re-produced,  and  multiplied, 
\  single  pair  to  millions  of  millions, 
we  behold  a  variety  in  creation,  dis- 
(rom  every  thing  which  heretofore 
ited  itself;  viz.  an  animal — a  loco- 
n,  possessing  within  itself  the  powers 
irception  and  volition ;  a  creature 
ized  throughout,  with  every  organ 
rvient  to  the  wants  and  instinctive 
ments  of  its  possessor.  Thus  are  we 
luced  to  a  modification  of  matter 
ior  to  crystallization  and  vegetation, 
d  to  matter  in  its  otherwise  most  exalted 
-animated  matter — matter  that  lives, 
noves  at  will. 

breathe,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  digest  its 
and  appropriate  the  nutritive  portion 
f  to  the  replenishing  of  its  exhausted 
impaired  part,  and  to  evacuate  the 
,  to  move,  to  sleep,  to  perceive  through 
ledium  of  senses,  to  will,  to  love,  to 
se  endearments,  to  procreate  its 
!S,  and  rear  its  young,  are  properties  of 
imal,  and  these  pertain  to  it  wherever  it 
We  know  thus  much,  and  more  also, 
se  animals  of  every  variety  are  placed 
I  tlie  scope  of  our  observation  from 
to  time;  and  our  own  experience 
»  us,  being  ourselves  animals,  what 
ns  to  animation.  But  although  the 
er  is  so  obvious  that  we  cannot  but 
i  it,  the  power  which  induces  animal 
,  and  directs  animal  instinct  is  as 
letely  hidden  from  us  as  any  or  all  the 

created  agents  of  action  throughout 
iniverse.  No  wonder  need  exist  at 
jpQorance  of  the  nature  and  mode  of 
1  of  things  foreign  to  ourselves ;  behold, 
e  strangers  at  home ;  we  know  not  the 
r  .which  enables  us  to  exercise  all  the 
ons  of  an  animal — which  causes  us  to 

through  life  from  the  clods  of  the 

e  inspired  writer  here  makes  record  of 
eation  of  a  variety  of  animals,  genial 
the  fluids  of  this  sphere ;  and  amongst 
we  note  amphibious,  aqueous,  and 
each    of  which   demands   our    at- 

lohim  created  huge  amphibious  ani- 
Of  these,  which  can  live  in  air  and 
,ter,  we  behold  three  classes.  First, 
which  live  in  the  waters  continually, 
dly,  those  which  generally  reside  on 
Thirdly,  those  which  frequent  either 
nt  vfater.  Of  the  first  class  are  the 
levithan  of  the  ocean  which  we  call 


whales.  These  enormous  animals  live  alto- 
gether in  the  ocean,  but,  although  they  live 
therein,  they  cannot  remain  below  the  sur- 
face during  more  than  a  short  period  at 
any  one  time,  being  obliged  to  arise  fre- 
quently, in  order  to  breathe :  thus  they  are 
rather  divers  into,  than  residents  amidst  the 
abyss  of  waters.  Of  these  vast  animals, 
the  largest  in  creation,  there  are  several  va- 
rieties, as  well  as  others  of  the  same  class, 
to  us  witnesses  of  the  great  power  of  the 
Creator.  Of  the  second  class  are  the  seals. 
These  animals  exist  in  multitudes  amidst 
the  ice  and  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean, 
varying  in  size  from  two  feet  long  to  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  from  one  hundred  to  nearly 
two  thousand  pounds  in  weight.  They 
sleep  or  bask  in  the  sun  upon  the  ice  or  the 
strand,  yet  feed  upon  fish  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  The  crocodile  and  the  * 
hippopotamus  possess  also  similar  capa- 
bilities. Of  these,  and  amphibia  of  the 
same  order,  great  varieties  exist,  to  us  ex- 
hibiting the  wisdom  and  power  of  Him 
who  formed  all  things.  Of  the  third 
class  are  the  eels  and  water  serpents. — 
A  mucus,  which  exudes  from  their  skins 
keeps  their  bodies  supple  a  considerable 
time  in  the  long  grass  on  the  margins  of  water, 
where  they  move  with  ease,  and  feed  on 
earth-worms,  &c.  their  form  being  admi- 
rably  suited  to  the  species  of  locomotion 
they  practise  on  land  and  in  the  water. 

''And  every  lii^ing  creature  of  motion, 
which  the  fluids  teemed  forth  abundantly,  ac- 
cording to  their  varieties.  These  all  arose  into 
being,  at  the  command  of  Elohim,  on  this 
day.  The  fish  of  the  sea,  of  the  rivers,  and 
pools  of  water ;  fish  with  continuous  sldns, 
with  scales,  or  with  shells;  certain  of  these 
more  minute  than  the  finger  of  a  child,  and 
others  huger  than  the  forest  lion ;  of  every 
grade,  of , every  form,  inhabiting  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
sand-banks,  tfie  placid  stream,  the  impe- 
tuous torrent,  roanng  down  the  mountain's 
height;  insulated  laJ^e,  the  wide-stretched 
gulf,  and  even  the  sur^e  of  the  turbulent 
ocean,  every  where,  and  on  all  sides,  above 
and  beneath  do  the  vraters,  even  unto  this 
day  teem  with  life. 

The  amphibious  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  breathe  through  the  medium  of  lungs, 
but  difler  from  mere  land  animals  in  that 
the  oval  aperture  (common  to  the  foetus) 
between  the  right  and  left  auricles  of  the 
heart,  remains  open  during  life,  (whereas  in 
land  animals  it  closes,)  and  tfiis  aperture 
permits  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  go 
on  during  a  short  period  while  the  lungs 
cease  to  play,  on  the  animal's  diving  boxxs^^ 
the  vralet.   TVia  ^m^VSovovsa  ^"l  ^^  ^^^^ 
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dasB  have  the  organs  of  respiration  well 
covered  from  the  external  drying  airland, 
as  already  noted,  a  mucus  exudes  from 
their  skins ;  which  keeps  their  bodies 
supple,  and  thus  are  they  enabled  to  live 
either  in  the  air  or  in  the  water.  The  fish, 
which  live  in  the  waters,  in  general  have 
lungs  and  hearts  similar  to  the  amphibia, 
and  are  also  furnished  with  gills,  through 
which  a  great  number  of  blood-vessels  pass, 
and  these  being  always  wet,  and  in  incessant 
action,  pass  forward  the  current  of  blood, 
which,  circulating  through  every  part,  main- 
tains life  in  the  fathomless  ocean,  equally 
as  do  the  lungs  in  the  expanse  of  air. 

^And  every  moving  creature,  winged 
according  to  his  variety."  As  the  preced- 
ing varieties  of  living  animals  were  created 
to  people  the  waters,  so  the  winged  were 
createa  to  tlirong  the  air.  There  we  be- 
hold the  huge  condor,  floating  amidst  the 
atmosphere,  the  stately  swan  rowing  over 
the  liquid  surface,  the  majestic  eagle  soar- 
ing his  dazzling  height,  the  irised  peacock, 
the  flamingo,  the  bird  of  paradise,  the 
golden  pheasant,  the  silver  dove,  social  as 
she  is  lovely,  the  flitting  swaJlow,  the 
soaring  lark,  thrilling,  as  he  ascends,  his 
matin  praise ;  with  birds  of  every  plume, 
from  the  vast  condor  to  the  humming 
tribes,  small  as  the  honey-bee.  All  these, 
and  ^milies  unnamed,  arose  at  His  com- 
mand, who,  fraught  with  wisdom  as  with 
power,  clothed  them  with  plumed  ma- 
jesty, and  furnished  them  with  powers  or. 
dained  to  wing  the  ambient  air,  or  swim 
the  surface  of  the  briny  main ;  to  feed  and 
gambol,  and  enjoy  delights  amidst  the  sun- 
beams, or  the  foliaged  shade.  The  birds  of 
song,  also,  with  melody  delight  the  ear, 
early  as  the  day-dawn,  at  mid-day,  and  at 
even;  and  the  nightingale,  even  at  mid- 
night, sings  her  lovely  music  floating  o'er 
the  ear  more  sweet  than  concerts  of  the 
revelling  tribes,  by  art  attuned  lascivious ; 
for  innocence  is  there,  simplicity,  and 
love. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  birds  renders 
them  specifically  lighter  than  water,  there- 
fore they  float  thereon,  and  the  aquatic 
tribes,  furnished  with  webbed  feet,  swim  with 
celeri^,  and  gambol  therein  with  joy ;  and 
although  birds  are  somewhat  heavier  than 
the  atmosphere,  they  are  borne  aloft  by  the 
action  of  expanded  wings,  while  their  own 
gravity  gives  them  facilities  of  descent  at 
will.  The  swiftness  of  birds  is  proverbial ; 
for  we  say  of  a  very  fleet  animal,  or  the 
wind,  it  flies.  The  ease  with  which  the 
various  feathered  tribes  fly  thus  swiftly 
through  the  air,  arises  out  of  the  facility 
with  which,  by  means  of  ali-VAadden  div^ 


persed  throughout  their  bodieB,  and  even 
within  their  bones,  they  ailarge  their  bulk, 
and  thus  become  buoyant;  which  relieves 
the  wings  from  the  labour  that  must  other- 
wise be  expended  in  bearing  them  up,  and 
thus  leaves  the  whole  efibrt  of  the  moiclei 
at  liberty  to  urge  their  flight. 

The  winged  insects  are  included  in  lU 
varieties  which  arose  this  day  into  being  at 
the  command  of  £lohim.  These  mkHle 
creatures  receive  the  name  of  insects,  be- 
cause their  bodies  are  separated  into  two 
parts,  which  parts  are  united  by  a  small 
ligature,  as  we  behold  in  the  bee,  the  eoo- 
mon  fly,  &c.  Sec.  With  extensive  varielie 
of  these,  we  are  all  acquainted ;  the  mol)), 
the  butterfly,  tlie  beetle,  the  house-fly,  tbe 
bee,  the  wasp,  &c.  &c.  branching  out  into 
tribes  far  too  numerous  to  be  individoafly 
dwelt  upon  in  this  short  article,  are  daily 
before  our  eyes.  The  variegated  beauties 
exhibited  by  this  class  of  winged  beiogs, 
minute  as  they  are,  either  as  they  float  in 
the  ethereal  and  reflect  the  solar  rays,  or  as 
they  rest  in  the  sequestered  shade,  inspiie 
our  minds  with  high  ideas  of  infinite  wii- 
dom,  and,  in  the  creature,  display  the 
lovely  to  high  perfection  in  that  mind  whkh 
formed  all  these  minute,  yet  perfect  in 
their  parts,  and  beauteous,  with  splendour 
winged  and  fed  on  odoriferous  sweets,  from 
flowers  of  every  hue,  and  plants  herta- 
ceous. 

The  economy  of  the  bee,  whidi  doling 
the  summer  months  wings,  arduoiv  wingi 
his  way  over  many  a  flowery  mead  and  gay 
parterre,  and  culls  from  these  materials  for 
his  hive,  wherein  he  builds,  with  extracted 
wax,  cells  for  the  purposes  of  store  and 
incubation,  and,  summer  gone,  abides  m- 
trenched  midst  chosen  honey  and  his  waxea 
walls,  rearing  his  progeny  for  summei^s 
swarms,  is  a  living  memorial  to  man,  from 
age  to  age  afforded,  of  wisdom,  in  tbe 
high  instinct  infused  by  the  Creator,  in  tfail 
day's  work,  into  so  minute  a  form. 

**  And  Elohira  surveyed  the  whole,  and, 
behold,  it  was  beautifully  perfect.  And 
Elohim  blessed  them,  pronouncing.  Be  ye 
prolific,  multiply,  fill  the  fluids  of  the 
oceans,  and,  ye  winged,  become  multttudei 
in  the  terraqueous.^'  All  this  assemblage 
of  animation,  pronounced  beautifully  per* 
feet  on  being  surveyed  by  the  great  Creatofi 
was  not  intended  -  to  be  so  evanescent  as 
to  perish  on  the  day  of  its  creation,  like  At 
splendid  exhibitions  wrought  up  as  fbtes 
by  men ;  no,  it  was  created  for  perpetuity. 
Be  ye  prolific,  multiply,  fill  the  fluids  of 
the  oceans,  and,  ye  winged,  become  mufti- 
tudes  in  the  terraqueous,  was  the  Messing 
Q^'SV:)\Cvai  QiCi  ^^msSl  ^^  \  -^xtjl  to  this  isji 
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,  H  stands  fast ;  and  the  promise  of 
ity,  as  to  futurity,  is  as  hale  as  the 
1  blessing. 

fish  we  notice  the  prolific  to  the 
ft  perfection,  because  we  can  detach 
egnant  roe,  and  examine  it  at  leisure, 
hundred   and   fifty  thousand   eggs 
been  counted  in  the  roe  of  a  large 
and  M.  Lieuwenhoek   enumerated 
ds  of  nine  millions  in  the  roe  of  a 
It  is  quite  easy  at  any  time,  on  ex- 
ig  the  roes  of  the  fish  which  we  con- 
fer food,  to  perceive  that  thousands 
or  progeny  are  destroyed  in  their  de- 
3n ;  and  that  in  cooking  one  fish,  we 
Dtly  destroy  multitudes.    In  herrings 
Q  shrimps,  the  multitudes  we  destroy 
obvious,  that  we  cannot  but  notice 
more  or  less,  whenever  we  feed  upon 
irent  fish.    The  winged    insects  are 
xceedingly  prolific;  and  the  waters 
d  with  animalculse,  which  are  so  rai- 
that  thousands  of  individuals  are  con- 
in  a  single  drop.    Thus    has  the 
ig  of  ti)e  great  Creator  rendered  the 
prolific — they  teem  with  life,  and 
inexhaustible  nursery  of  being  from 
ition  to  generation. 

J  instinct  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
nd  increase  of  the  species  is  as  ob- 
lie  throughout  the  varieties  we  have 
y  enumerated,  as  in  any  species  of 
inimals  we  can  refer  to.  Self-preser. 
is  evidently  the  first  law  of  nature,  in 
ude  equally  with  the  sprat ;  and  even 
3  whale,  the  mother  shines  with  a 
:'s  fondness,  so  obviously,  that  the 
fishermen  note  its  operation,  even 
they  are  engaged  in  the  destruction 
ih  parent  and  progeny.  In  the  pro- 
of birds  for  depositing  their  eggs, 
r  the  lengthened  act  of  incubation, 
1  the  rearing  of  their  young,  parental 
;s  are  developed;  and  the  mother 
forth  with  equal  perfection,  from  the 
r  to  the  humming-bird.  Self-preser- 
,with  maternal  fondness,  reigns,  twin- 
laws,  even  in  the  insect  tribes ;  they 
eluded  in  the  original  blessing,  multi- 
nd  they  subserve  its  purpose  from  age 
s,  equsdly  as  on  their  primal  day. 
he  evening  was  and  the  morning  was, 
ih  day.'' 

the  fluids  received  existence  previous 
solids,  so  the  fluids,  in  the  order  of 
Ml,  are  first  stored  with  life;  the 
I  is  first  placed  upon  them ;  and  all 
ilatile  of  wing  and  fin,  joy  in  the  sun- 
I,  while,  yet  in  their  prime,  they  diffuse 
ibroughout  the  terraqueous.  Every  day 
iation  beholds  its  novelty ;  yet  not  one 
is  destroyed  to  make  room  for  new 
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creations,  but  each  eventful  day  beliotds  its 
addition  to  the  mighty  works  of  the  Creator 
—each  an  addition,  and  a  growing  up  into 
a  lovely  whole.  *^  O  Lord,  how  manifold 
are  thy  works!  In  wisdom  hast  Thou 
made  them  all :  the  earth  is  foil  of  Thy 
riches.  So  is  this  great  and  wide  sea, 
wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable. 
There  is  that  leviathan,  whom  Thou  hast 
made  to  play  therein.  These  all  wait  upon 
Thee,  that  Thou  mayest  give  them  their 
meat  in  due  season.*' 

W.  COLDWELL. 

King  Square,  July  23, 1832. 


EXTRACTS,  CHIEFLT  FROM  THE  GREEK  AKD 
ROMAN  HISTORIANS. 

Ambiguity  of  the  ancient  Oracles. 

Crcesxjs,  king  of  Lydia,  after  endeavouring 
to  render  Apollo  propitious  by  the  most 
magnificent  sacrifices,  sent  costly  presents  to 
his  oracle  at  Delphos,  amounting  in  value 
to  nearly  a  million  sterling  of  our  money. 
His  messengers  were  at  the  same  time  in- 
structed to  demand  of  the  god,  whether  the 
vTar  Croesus  was  meditating  against  Cyrus 
and  the  Persian  nation  would  be  prosperous 
or  not.  The  answer  of  the  Pythoness  was  very 
short :  *<  If  Croesus  undertakes  war  against 
the  Persians,  he  will  destroy  a  great  nation.*' 
Highly  pleased  with  this  answer,  Croesus 
sent  other  presents,  and  again  demanded  of 
the  god,  whether  his  dynasty  should  be  of 
long  duration.  The  answer  was  as  follows : 
*♦  When  a  mule  shall  be  king  of  the  Medes, 
fly,  efieminate  Lydian,  from  3ie  banks  of  the 
Hermus;  resist,  not,  nor  blush  at  thy  cow- 
ardice." This  answer  gave  Creesus  more 
pleasure  than  the  last,  for  being  folly  sure 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  a  fnule  to  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  Media,  he  believed  that 
the  god  promised  the  empire  of  Lydia  to 
him  and  his  descendants  for  ever. 

Tlie  result  of  his  attack  upon  the  Persians 
is  well  known ;  his  army  was  destroyed,  the 
empire  of  Lydia  overthrown,  and  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  sacrificed  by  the  victor 
on  a  burning  pile. 

Being  afterwards  admitted  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Cyrus,  he  begged  as  a  great  fovour 
of  this  prince,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
send  to  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  to  reproach 
the  god  with  his  ingratitude:  leave  being 
given,  Croesus  sent  his  attendants  to  Del- 
phos, and  ordered  them  to  lay  his  fetters  on 
the  threshold  of  the  temple,  as  a  present  to 
the  god,  and  demand  of  Apollo,  if  he  were 
not  ashamed  at  having  by  his  oracles  excited 
so  true  a  Y«oi*Vi\Y^w  \o  Visa  o^^  ^^*s»r.- 

tiOT\^ 

3o  \c>^.— ^^\*.^^"« 
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The  priests  were  too  cunning  to  be  thus 
easily  caught,  and  the  Pythoness,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  returned  the  following 
answer : — 

'*  It  is  impossible,  even  for  a  god,  to  shun 
the  lot  marked  out  by  the  Destinies.  Croesus 
is  punished  for  the  crime  of  his  fifth  ances- 
tor, who,  being  only  a  private  guard  of  a 
king  of  the  race  of  the  Heraclidae,  lent  him- 
self to  the  instigations  of  an  artful  woman, 
killed  his  master,  and  seized  the  crown  to 
which  he  had  no  right.   Apollo  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  turn  aside  the  misfortunes  of 
Crcesus  from  himself  to  his  successors,  but 
has  been  unable  to  mollify  the  fates.    All 
that  they  could  grant  to  his  prayers  he  has 
done,  to  gratify  this  prince.  He  has  delayed 
for  three  years  the  taking  of  Sard  is.    Let 
Crcesus  be  assured,  that  he  has  been  made 
prisoner  three  years  later  than  was  appointed 
by  the  destinies.     In  the  second  place,  he 
has  succoured  him  when  about  to  become 
a  prey  to  the  flames.    As  to  the  oracle, 
Crcesus  has  no  right  to  complain.    Apollo 
foretold  him,  that  in  making  war  on  the 
Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  great  empire. 
If  Crams  had  been  wise,  he  would  have 
sent  again  to  demand  of  the  god,  whether 
he  meant  the  empire  of  the  Lydians,  or  that 
of  Cyrus,     Having  neither  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  nor  sent  again  to  ask 
an  explanation  from  the  god,  he  has  only 
himself  to  blame.    In  the  last  instance,  he 
has  equally  misunderstood  the  answer  of 
Apollo,  relative  to  the  mule,    Cyrus  is  this 
mule^  his  parents  being  of  two  different 
nations ;  and  his  father  being  of  a  less  illus- 
trious race  than  his  mother:  she  being  a 
Mede,  and  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  king 
of  the  Medes :  while  the  father  is  a  Persian, 
subject  to   the   Mede,  and  who,  though 
inferior  in  all  respects,  has  married  his 
sovereign." 

The  Lydians  returned  to  Sardis  with  this 
answer  of  the  Pythoness,  and  communicated 
it  to  Croesus ;  and  then,  as  Herodotus  very 
piously  concludes,  "  Crasus  saw  that  the 
blame  rested  with  him,  and  not  with  the 
god."  

Apollo  was  not  always  thus  ambiguous ; 
his  answer  to  the  inhabitants  of  -^geum  is 
not  to  be  misunderstood :  the  anecdote  is 
thus  related  by  several  historians.  The 
inhabitants  of  iEgeum  having  vanquished 
the  Etolians  in  a  naval  combat,  and  having 
captured  a  galley  of  fifty  oars,  sent  a  tenth 
of  the  spoil  to  the  temple  of  Delphos,  and, 
being  flushed  with  their  victory,  demanded 
of  the  god,  who  were  the  most  excellent  of 
the  Greeks  ?  The  Pythoness  replied,  «  The 
best  cavalry  is  that  of  Thes&aUa;  \heWid- 
iomest  vfomen  are  those  ot  LaLcedemo\i\aL^ 


those  who  drink  the  clear  wateis  of  the 
fountain  of  Arethusa,  are  brave;  but  the 
Argians,  who  inhabit  the  country  between 
Tiryntha  and  Arcadia,  abounding  in  flocks 
of  sheep,  are  more  so.  As  for  you,  .Sgeans, 
you  are  neither  the  third,  nor  the  foorth, 
nor  even  the  twelfth ;  you  are  thought  no- 
thing of,  you  are  hardly  reckoned  among 
the  cities.''  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that 
Suidas,  and  some  other  writers,  say  that  this 
answer  was  returned  to  the  Megareans. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Cnidians,  a 
Lacedemonian  colony,  being  threatened 
with  an  attack  by  Harpagus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Cyrus,  determined  to  fortify 
their  city,  which  was  situated  on  a  small 
peninsula,  by  cutting  a  deep  trench  acros 
a  narrow  isttimus,  which  joined  it  to  the 
main -land.  They  employed  numerous 
workmen,  but  made  little  progress,  owing 
to  the  hardness  of  the  stone,  and  the  fre- 
quent accidents  occurring  to  the  laboorers. 
The  idea  then  struck  them,  that  some  super- 
natural power  impeded  the  work,  and  thejr 
sent  to  Delphos  to  inquire  the  reason  of 
their  ill  success.  The  oracle  replied,  ''Do 
not  fortify  the  isthmus,  dig  not  at  all.  Jupi- 
ter would  have  made  your  country  an  isfaind, 
if  he  had  thought  it  proper.''  At  this  answer 
of  the  Pythoness,  the  Cnidians  gave  over 
digging,  and  when  Harpagus  and  his  army 
presented  themselves,  surrendered  their 
country  without  striking  a  blow.  This  took 
place  about  five  hundred  years  before  our 
era ;  and  though  we  may  wonder  that  a 
people  could  be  so  easily  deluded,  yet  we 
may  impute  their  weakness  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived :  but  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  following  similar  instance 
of  superstition  which  was  exhibited  in  Eth 
rope,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  centuiy? 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  king 
of  Spain,  a  company  of  Dutchmen  ofiered, 
at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  to  open  a 
water  conveyance  between  Madrid  and  the 
sea,  upon  the  condition  that  they  wete^  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  to  have  all  the 
tolls  levied  upon  the  merchandise  which 
should  pass  that  way.  Their  plan  was  to 
deepen  the  bed  of  the  Manzanares,  and 
make  it  navigable  to  the  spot  at  wbkhit 
falls  into  the  Tagus,  near  Aianjuez,  and,  hy 
means  of  a  canal,  to  render  the  latter  river 
passable  to  Lisbon.  The  design,  if  cairied 
into  effect,  would  have  been  of  incalcubtble 
advantage  to  Spain ;  and  it  was  submitted 
to  the  council  of  Castile,  who,  after  a  kng 
and  serious  deliberation,  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  resolution : — *^  If  it  had 
'^\«as^  God  to  make  these  two  rivers  nari- 
,    ^e^<&)\a  "v^scX^  \v<&^\s»^  \i«^fid  the 
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)f  man  to  do  it  Since  he  has  not 
t,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  not  thought  it 
:  that  they  should  be  navigated.  The 
led  enterprise,  therefore,  appears  to 
i  the  decrees  of  his  providence,  and  is 
empt  to  correct  the  imperfections  it 
•leased  his  wisdom  to  leave  in  his 

(To  be  returned  in  our  nexLJ 


anatomical  study. 

.  Editor, 

-There  is  not  at  tlie  present  moment 
e  interesting  subject  than  anatomical 
not  only  from  its  intrinsic  beauty 
tility,  but  from  the  recent  appalling 
that  have  thrown  such  a  melancholy 
It  over  the  secrets  of  the  dissecting- 

(  blood-stained  horrors  of  the  burking 
I  have  aroused  the  vigilance  of  the 
iture,  and  new  laws  of  doubtful  utility 
progress  to  arrest  the  career  of  mur- 
id  sacrilege,  by  providing  a  supply  of 
t  for  anatomical  study.  But  while 
enactments  are  in  progress,  the  cause 
ence  is  impeded,  and  the  student  is 
red  of  those  sources  of  information, 

nothing  but  practical  dissection  can 
1.  This  is  more  peculiarly  the  case 
espect  to  operative  surgery,  in  which 
cases  occur,  where  such  is  the  effect 
ease,  that  the  structure  of  the  parts 
m  vital  indeed)  is  so  changed,  that 
but  a  man  intimately  acquainted,  by 
ed  'and  minute  dissection,  examina- 
and  preparation,  with  their  natural 
ad  position  in  a  healthy  state,  would 
use  them,  or  be  able  to  operate  for 
safe  and  successful  removal.  An 
3le  of  this  occurred  at  Bartholomew's, 
•rt  time  since,  in  a  woman  who  was 
ted  on  successfully  by  Mr.  Earle,  for 
serous  tumour  in  the  mouth  and  jaws, 
!  nothing  but  the  most  minute  know- 
of  the  parts  could  have  enabled  him 
form  the  operation. 
IS,  in  every  operation,  the  simplest  as 
s  the  most  complex,  a  knowledge  of 
ny  by  dissection  is  indispensable,  and 
>  be  hoped  that  such  enactments  will 
ide,  as,  without  outraging  human  feel- 
nay  supply  sufficient  subjects  for  the 
f  students,  while  proper  regulations 

insure  their  appropriation  to  the 
nate  purposes  of  study,  which  is  often 
K>ked,  and  bodies  are  mangled  by 
s,  without  an  adequate  advancement 

students.  Rigid  attention,  and  classi- 
n  on  the  part  of  the  demonstrator, 


would  promote  order,  and  facilitate  science; 
this  is  done  in  our  classical  schools,  and 
why  may  it  not  be  as  beneficially  employed 
in  our  schools  of  anatomy?  I  am  not,  sir, 
an  anatomist,  but  surely  this,  like  eveiy 
other  branch  of  science,  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  the  analytical  method  of  study, 
and  thus  one  body  properly  distributed 
might  supply  daily  employment  for  thirty 
or  forty  pupils.  The  body  may  be  divided 
into,  1st,  the  extremities;  2d,  the  trunk; 
3d,  the  head;  4th,  the  viscera.  The 
extremities  are  four,  two  legs  and  two 
arms ;  these  would  occupy  four  classes — 
1st  class,  the  first  layer  of  muscles  in  the 
arm ;  2d  class,  second  and  third  layer  of 
muscles;  3d  and  4th  classes,  the  leg;  5th 
class,  the  continuing  parts  of  the  trunk; 
6th  class,  the  head,  with  the  brain  and  the 
organs  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste ; 
7th  class,  the  viscera  and  their  parts.  Thus 
a  general  sketch  would  be  maae  of  anato- 
mical structure,  and  reference  and  explana- 
tion might  be  given  by  means  of  models, 
preparations,  and  lithographic  coloured 
diagrams,  the  size  of  life. 

Another  division  might  be  made  on  the 
same  principle,  of  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
as,  class  1st,  the  arteries ;  class  2d,  the 
veins ;  class  3d,  the  nerves ;  class  4th,  the 
science  of  injection,  and  other  anatomical 
preparations.  By  such  means,  a  regular 
course  of  study  would  be  promoted,  and  a 
much  smaller  number  of  subjects  required 
weekly,  than  in  the  present  practice.  Each 
of  these  classes  should  have  its  master,  and 
the  students  should  each  in  rotation  perform 
the  dissection  of  the  part  assigned  to  the 
class.  Hundreds  of  professional  men  might 
be  found  in  London,  at  present  half  starv. 
ing,  who  could  be  engaged  at  a  stipulated 
salary  to  perform  this  office,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  students,  and  the  promotion 
of  science.  Let  not  your  scientific  readers 
scoff  at  this  national  system ;  it  has  been 
availably  employed  in  the  most  complicated 
sciences  of  languages  and  numbers,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  equally  available  in 
anatomy  ?  Mystery  has  been  too  long  the 
bane  oi  the  medical  profession,  and  it  is 
now  time  the  veil  should  be  removed,  and 
the  structure  of  the  fi:ame,  even  in  its  most 
minute  parts,  as  well  known  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  clock  or  steam-engine. 

One  source  of  information  I  cannot  omit 
mentioning  before  I  conclude,  which  is  the 
Hunterian  Museum  at  Surgeon's  Hall ;  this, 
for  minuteness  of  detail,  variety  of  specimens, 
and  scientific  arrangement,  is  an  invaluable 
institution  to  the  anatomical  pupil,  and 
should  be  open  at  stated  Um«&  V^  ^^  ^»s\- 
dents  ot  out  W^\Xa\%«sAw^w^'fc^\'wa&swKi  - 
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The  UAiform  kindness  and  intelligence  of 
Mr.  Cliffy  the  conservator,  must  be  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  all  those  who  hare 
visited  the  museum,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  present  exigence  it  will  be  opened 
to  students  on  certain  hours  in  each  day  by 
tickets  from  the  respective  demonstrators. 
If  there  are  any  other  collection  of  a  similar 
kind  in  our  hospitals,  they  should  be  opened 
likewise,  and  the  cause  of  science  would 
thus  be  promoted  during  the  progress  of  the 
proposed  enactments. 

Anatomy  as  a  study  is  so  interesting  and 
instructive,  that  when  once  commenced 
eon  amore,  it  cannot  be  easily  relinquished. 
Its  practical  details  to  the  amateur  are  cer- 
tainly disgusting,  and  perhaps  few,  com- 
paratively, would  defile  themselves  with 
the  **  filth  and  garbage  of  the  dissecting- 
room,'*  except  to  follow  it  as  a  profession. 
But  many  would,  and  do,  study  it,  for  its 
interest  and  utility,  from  prints,  models, 
and  preparations,  by  which  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  uses  of  the 
several  parts  may  be  obtained,  as  will  serve 
for  all  the  purposes  but  those  of  operative 
surgery,  and  to  such  the  student  may  at  all 
times  direct  his  attention  with  eminent  pro- 
fit ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  the 
present  emergency  every  facility  will  be 
afforded  by  our  public  institutions  to  for- 
ward this  desirable  object. 

Sept.  1832.  E.  G.  B. 


Mr.MOIR    OF    THE     ECCENTRIC 
MR.  T.  STCCLEV. 

WlH-.  lAn^NittM)  biography,  or  the  cha- 
HsA^S^  i\f  )ttir«Hiuit,  who  have  been  lemark- 
Hbie  t\tr  \\\w  duviulion  from  the  ordinary 
pri^cliiie  of  mankind,  may  be  useful  to  Uie 
observers  of  human  nature.  The  following 
sketch  of  one  of  these  singularities  was  ori- 
ginallv  drawn  by  a  very  eminent  physician, 
who  knew  the  man  well,  by  living  in  the 
same  town  in  the  north  of  Devonshire. 

Thomas  Stucley,  was  the  son  of  Lewis 
Studey,  the  celebrated  Independent  minis- 
ter, who  was  ejected  for  non-conformity 
fi^om  the  cathedral  of  Exeter,  after  the 
Restoration.  On  his  being  silenced,  he 
retired  to  Bideford,  where,  having  a  good 
fortune,  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1687. 
His  son,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  born 
at  Bideford,  and  brought  up  to  the  bar  in 
which  profession  he  might  have  succeeded 
to  advantage,  had  he  employed  bis  talents 
with  energy.  But  he  wanted  steadiness, 
anJ,  having  an  estate  of  a  thousand  ipwiiwi* 
9  year,  be  felt  no  desir«  lo  mcieas^  \\. 


Being  once  put  into  motion,  he  was  ex- 
tremely apt  to  continue  so  :  and  when  at 
rest,  he  hated  moving.  By  this  dispositimi, 
when  be  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  com^ 
paoions  to  pass  an  evening  in  gaiety,  be 
never  desirea  to  change  that  mode  of  living 
and  would  have  persisted  in  it,  if  he  could 
have  got  them  to  do  the  same.  Hewn 
then  as  eccentric,  and  as  inclined  to  motioD, 
as  a  comet. 

In  like  manner,  when  he  had  once  be- 
come sedentary,  by  two  or  three  days' stay- 
ing in  his  chamber,  he  hated  tlie  thoogbts 
of  being  put  into  action  again,  so  thiU  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  he  couki  be 
brought  abroad ;  like  a  heavy  stone,  which 
has  lain  some  time  in  one  spot,  and  formed 
a  bed,  out  of  which  it  is  not  easily  re- 
moved. 

When  he  left  London,  he  retired  into  die 
country,  filled  with  the  project  of  perfecting 
the  perpetual  motion.  This  naturally  kept 
him  much  at  home,  in  pursuit  of  his  ob- 
ject; and  as  no  one  in  the  town  bad  reso- 
lution enough  to  reason  with  him  od  his 
conduct,  or  had  sufficient  influence  to  make 
him  alter  it,  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
kept  within  doors  entirely.  During  tfie 
course  of  thirty  years,  he  never  came 
abroad  but  once,  and  that  was  when  be 
was  obhged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  George  the  First,  in  the  Town  Hall. 
This  was  the  only  time,  also,  that  be 
changed  his  shirt,  garments,  or  shaTed 
himself,  the  whole  time  of  his  sechiskm. 
He  was  a  very  little  man,  and  at  once  the 
dirtiest  and  cleanliest  person  alive;  washnig 
his  hands  twenty  times  a  day,  not  neglect- 
ing every  other  part.  In  all  this  kmg 
period,  he  never  would  have  his  bed  made. 

After  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  suc- 
cess in  discovering  the  perpetual  motion, 
be  took  pleasure  in  observing  the  woric 
and  policy  of  ants,  with  which  insecis  he 
so  plentiiully  stocked  the  town,  that  Ibe 
garaens  suffered  considerably  by  diero. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  wheneter 
the  Duke  of  Mariborough  opened  the 
trenches  against  any  city  in  FUndeiSy 
Mr.  StiKley  broke  ground  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  floor  in  his  honse,  and  made  his 
approaches  regularly  with  his  pick-axe^ 
gaining  work  after  work,  which  he  h^d 
chalked  out  according  to  the  intelligence  in 
the  Gazette.  His  operations  were  so  cor- 
rectly carried  on,  that  he  never  failed  Intake 
the  place  in  the  middle  of  his  floor  at  Bide- 
ford, on  the  same  day  that  the  duke  was 
master  of  it  in  Flanders.  Thus  eveiy  ca[>- 
tured  city  cost  him  a  new  floor. 

He  never  sat  in  a  chair :  and  when  be 
^Q(^  \o  >K^'ai\s!afi!^\^\N!&\x»il  ^  !{it  befeff 
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e,  into  which  he  jumped,  and  squatted 
on  the  floor. 

person  was  admitted  to  his  presence, 
le  heir  of  his  estate,  his  brother  and 
:  the  first  when  he  sent  for  him, 
1  was  but  rarely,  the  others  sometimes 
a  year,  and  then  he  would  be  very 
ful,  and  talkative  of  the  tittle-tattle  of 
3wn.  His  femily  consisted  of  two 
e  servants,  but  only  one  of  them  slept 
house.  Notwithstanding  this  singu- 
and  apparent  avarice,  he  was  by  no 
I  covetous.  On  the  contrary,  during 
hole  time  of  his  retirement,  he  neither 
ed  nor  asked  for  any  rent  from  his 
ts :  and  those  who  brought  him 
fy  he  would  sometimes  keep  at  an 
everal  days,  pay  all  their  expenses, 
lend   them   back  without   taking  a 

fif- 
hved  well  in  his  house,  and  fire- 

ty  gave  alms  to   the  poor:  always 

I  large  joints  on  his  table,  and  never 

.  suffer  the  same  to  be  brought  before 

twice.     At  Christmas  he  divided  a 

ome  sum  among  the  necessitous  of 

wn.    He  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  two 

only:  one,  being  murdered  for  his 
1 ;  and  the  other,  being  infected  with 

contagious  disease.  Under  these 
ssions,  he  would  sometimes  send  his 
it  to  borrow  a  half-crown  from  his 
K>nrs,  to  hint  that  he  was  poor :  and 
ird  against  fever,  he  wore  a  hat  tarred 
er,  fumigated  all  the  letters  or  papers 
'ere  brought  to  him,  and  received  his 
^  in  a  basin  of  water, 
never  kept  his  cash  under  lock  and 
mi  piled  it  up  on  the  shelves,  before 
kates  in  his  kitchen.  In  his  bed- 
3er,  into  which   no  servant  was  a1- 

even  entrance,  he  had  two  thousand 
M  on  the  top  of  a  low  chest  of 
cs,  covered  with  dust;  and  there 
Ive  hundred  more  on  the  floor,  where, 
time  of  his  death,  they  had  lain  five- 
veoty  years.  This  last  sum,  a  child 
le  was  fond  of  playing  with,  had 
n  down,  by  oversetting  a  small  table 
lich  it  stood,  and  which  also,  ever 

continued  in  the  same  situation, 
gh  this  money  he  had  made  two 

by  kicking  the  pieces  aside  as  he 
d  :  one  of  which  led  from  the  door  to 
ndow ;  the  other  firom  the  window  to 

len  he  quitted  the  Temple,  he  left  an 
wrtmanteau  over  the  portal  of  the 
hamber,  where  it  remained  undis- 
l  many  years,  during  which  time  the 
ten  had  been  occupied  by  several 
IS.    At  last,  the  gentleman  who  took 


possession  of  them,  being  about-  to  make 
some  alterations,  ordered  his  servant  to  pull 
down  the  portmanteau ;  in  doing  which,  it 
broke,  by  being^  rotten,  and  out  fell  four  or 
five  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  the  owner  of 
which  was  ascertained  by  some  papers 
that  were  found  with  them.  There  was 
reason  also  to  believe  that  he  had  placed 
some  thousands  in  the  hands  of  a  bmiker, 
or  tradesman,  in  London,  without  the  pre- 
caution of  taking  any  memorandum,  or 
acknowledgment.  All  these  sums,  how- 
ever, were  lost  to  his  heirs,  as  he  never 
virould  say  to  whom  he  had  lent  the  same, 
through  fear,  perhaps,  lest  he  should  hear 
that  the  money  was  lost;  which  some 
minds  can  bear  to  suspect,  though  not  to 
know  for  a  certainty. 

After  leading  this  useless  life  of  a  recluse 
above  tlurty  years,  Mr.  Stucley  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  co\'ered  with  vermin. 
His  remains  were  interred  with  his  ances- 
tors, in  the  vault  of  the  church  of  West 
Worlington,  the  advowson  of  which  rectory 
is  still  possessed  by  the  family. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Stucley,  the  sister  of  this  ex- 
traordinary being,  founded  and  endowed 
the  Grammar-school  of  Bideford.  The 
nephew  and  heir  at  law,  Lewis  Stucley,  was 
a  barrister  and  recorder  of  Bideford.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  male  line  of  this  ancient 
family.  Lewis  William  Buck,  Esq.,  of 
Daddon,  and  late  member  for  Exeter, 
inherits  the  estates  of  the  Stucleys,  by 
female  descent. 

ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  BARROW. 

XXBMPLIPTIKO    THK    FORCE    OP    PKEJUDICB 
▲NP  EXAUPLS. 

Mr.  Editor, 
Sir, — Of  this  profoundly  learned,  and,  I 
will  add,  eloquent  divine,  Dr.  Barrow,  you 
have  lately  given  an  appropriate  character. 
I  should  have  wished  to  see  a  fuller  me- 
moir ;  in  the  absence  of  which,  be  pleased 
to  accept  the  following  curious  anecdote, 
as  related  by  his  friend  Dr.  Walter  Pope, 
author  of  that  excellent  Horatian  song, 
"  The  Old  Man's  Wish." 

*'  Dr.  Barrow  was  a  very  liberal  man,  and 
an  excellent  preacher ;  though  his  personal 
appearance,  like  that  of  St  Paul,  was  far 
from  prepossessing.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Restoration,  Dr.,  afterwards  Bi^op 
Wilkins,  desired  him  to  preach  at  his 
church,  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  then,  per- 
haps, the  most  popular  pulpit  in  the  city. 
The  church  was  full,  and  great  was  the 
sensation  when  Dr.  Barrow  made  his  ap- 
pearance, with  an  aspect  pale,  meagre,  and 
unpromising,  slovenly  and  caxolesSkVs  dtcsae^^ 
his  coVku  urtoxjlVovftd,  ^jsjA  \i>&  Vw  >ms.- 
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oombed.  Thus  accoutred,  be  mounted 
the  pulpity  began  his  prayer,  which,  whe* 
ther  he  did  re^  or  not,  I  cannot  positively 
assert  or  deny.  Immediately  all  the  con- 
gregation was  in  an  uproar,  as  if  the  church 
were  felling,  and  they  scampering  to  save 
their  lives,  each  shifting  for  himself  with 
great  precipitation.  "Aiere  was  such  a 
noise  of  pattens  of  serving  maids  and  ordi- 
nary women,  and  of  unlocking  of  pews, 
and  of  cracking  of  seats,  caused  by  the 
younger  sort  hastily  climbing  over  them, 
that,  I  confess,  I  thought  all  the  congre- 
gation were  mad ;  but  the  good  Doctor, 
seeming  not  to  take  notice  of  this  disturb- 
ance, proceeded,  named  his  text,  and 
preached  his  sermon,  to  two  or  three 
gathered,  or  rather  left  together ;  of  which 
number,  as  it  fortunately  happened,  Mr. 
Baxter,  that  eminent  nonconformist,  was 
one ;  who  afterwards  gave  Dr.  Wilkins  a 
visit,  and  commended  the  sermon  to  that 
degree,  that  he  said,  he  never  heard  a  better 
discourse.  There  was  also  amongst  those 
who  stayed  out  the  sermon,  a  certain  young 
man,  who  thus  accosted  Dr.  Barrow,  as  he 
came  down  from  the  pulpit,  '*  Sir,  be  not 
dismayed,  for  I  assure  you,  it  was  a  good 
sermon.^'  By  his  age  and  dress,  he  seeemed 
to  be  an  apprentice,  or,  at  the  best,  a  fore- 
man of  a  shop ;  but  we  never  heard  more 
of  him. 

"I  asked  the'Doctor,  what  he  thought 
when  he  saw  the  congregation  running 
away  from  him?  "I  thought,''  said  he, 
"  they  did  not  like  me  or  my  sermon,  and 
I  had  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  them  for 
that." — "  But  what  was  your  opinion," 
said  I,  "  of  the  apprentice  V* — "  I  take 
him,"  replied  he,  "  to  be  a  very  civil  per- 
son ;  and  if  I  could  meet  with  him,  I'd 
present  him  with  a  bottle  of  wine."  There 
were  then  in  the  parish,  a  company  of 
formal,  grave,  and  wealthy  citizens,  who, 
having  been  many  years  under  famous  mi- 
nisters, as  Dr.  Wilkins,  Bishop  Ward, 
Bishop  Reynolds,  Mr.  Vines,  See.  had  a 
great  opinion  of  their  skill  in  divinity,  and 
of  their  ability  to  judge  of  the  goodness 
and  badness  of  sermons.  Many  of  these 
came  in  a  body  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  to  expos- 
tulate with  him,  why  he  suffered  such  an 
ignorant,  scandalous  fellow,  meaning  Dr. 
Barrow,  to  have  the  use  of  his  pulpit :  I 
cannot  precisely  tell  whether  it  was  the  same 
day,  or  some  time  after  in  that  week,  but 
I  am  certain  it  happened  to  be  when  Mr. 
Baxter  was  with  Dr.  Wilkins.  They  came, 
as  I  said  before,  in  full  cry,  saying,  they 
wondered  he  should  permit  such  a  man  to 
preach  before  them,  who  \ooked  UVa  a 
starved   cavalier,    who    bad    \>eeii    \oti^ 


sequestered,  and  out  of  his  living  for  delin. 
quency,  and  came  up  to  London  to  beg, 
now  the  king  was  reared ;  and  mudi 
more  to  this  purpose.  He  let  them  nm 
out  of  breath ;  and  when  they  had  done 
speaking,  and  expected  an  humble,  sab- 
missive  answer,  he  replied  to  them  in  this 
manner : 

*'  The  person  you  thus  despise,  I  aflBme 
you,  is  a  pious  man,  an  eminent  sdidar, 
and  an  excellent  preacher ;  for  the  truth  of 
the  last,  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Baxter  here  pie- 
sent,  who  heard  the  sermon  you  so  vilify. 
I  am  sure  you  believe  Mr.  Baxter  is  a  com- 
petent judge,  and  will  pronounce  according 
to  truth."    Then  turning  to  him,  ''Prayy 
sir,"  said  he,    ''do  me  the  favour  to  de- 
clare your  opinion  concerning  the  sermon 
now  in  controversy,  which  you  heard  at  our 
church  the  last  Sunday."    Then  did  Mr. 
Baxter  very  candidly  give  the  sermon  the 
praise  it  deserved ;  nay,  more,  he  said  that 
''  Dr.  Barrow  preached   so  well,  that  lie 
could  willingly  have  been  his  auditor  all  day 
long."    When  they  heard  Mr.  Baxter  give 
him  this  high  encomium,  they  were  prided 
in  their  hearts,  and  all  of  them  became 
ashamed,  confounded,  and  speechless ;  for 
though  they  had  a  good  opinion  of  them- 
selves, yet  they  durst  not  pretend  to  be 
equal   to    Mr.   Baxter;    but,   at   lei^, 
after  some  pause,  they  all,  one  after  an- 
other, confessed    they  did  not  hear  one 
word  of  the  sermon,  but  were  carried  to 
dislike  it,  by  his  unpromising  garb  and 
mien,  the  reading  of  his  prayer,  and  the 
going  away  of  the  congregation ;"  for  they 
would  not  by  any  means  have  it  thought, 
if  they  had  heard  the  sermon,  they  shoold 
not  have  concurred  with  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Baxter. 

''After  their  shame  was  a  little  over,'they 
earnestly  desired  Dr.  Wilkins  to  procure 
Dr.  Barrow  to  preach  again,  engaging 
themselves  to  make  him  amends,  by  bring- 
ing to  his  sermon  their  wives  and  duldrcD, 
their  man-servants  and  maid-servants,  in 
a  word,  their  whole  families,  and  to  enjoin 
them  not  to  leave  the  church  till  the  btefls- 
ing  was  pronounced."  Dr.  Wilkins  fto- 
mised  to  use  his  utmost  endeavour  for  their 
satisfaction,  and  accordingly  solicited  Dr. 
Barrow  to  appear  once  more  upon  that 
stage  :  but  all  in  rain  ;  for  he  would  not 
by  any  persuasions  be  prevailed  upon  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  such  conceited, 
hypocritical  coxcombs." 
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Tke   ^eatest  endowments  of  the  mind, 
^<^  ^^«»t\s&\  "si^^^v^  \!(v  "^  "^tnCttssioo,  and 
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le  quiet  possession  of  an  immense 
e^  will  never  prevail  against  avarice, 
jord  Chancellor  Hardwick,  when 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  set 
oe  value  upon  half  a  crown,  as  when 
s  worth  only  one  hundred  pounds. 
reat  captain  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
be  was  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  and 
nfirm,  would  walk  from  the  public 
in  Bath  to  his  lodgings,  in  a  cold 
ight,  to  save  sixpence  in  chair  hire  : 
1  worth  more  than  a  million  and  a 
«rling,  which  was  inherited  by  a 
on  of  Lord  Trevor's,  who  had  been 
r  his  enemies.  Sir  James  Lowther, 
hanging  a  piece  of  silver,  and  paying 
ince  for  a  dish  of  coffee  in  Greorge's 
house,  was  helped  into  his  chariot, 
3  was  then  very  lame  and  infirm,) 
>nt  home :  some  little  time  after,  he 
id  to  the  same  coffee-house,  on  pur- 

0  acquaint  the  woman  who  kept  it 
le  had  given  him  a  bad  halfpenny, 
>manded  another  in  exchange  for  it. 
nes  had  about  forty  thousand  pounds 
mum,  and  was  at  a  loss  whom  to 
It  his  heir.  I  knew  one  Sir  Thomas 
,  who  lived  at  Kensington,  and  was, 
:,  a  commissioner  in  the  victualling 

he  killed  himself  by  rising  in  the 
when  he  was  under  the  effect  of  a 
Sc,  and  going  down  stairs  to  look  for 
y  of  his  cellar,  which  he  had  inad- 
Jy  left  on  a  table  in  his  parlour : — he 
^prehensive  his  servants  might  seize 
jy,  and  deprive  him  of  a  bottle  of 

This  man  died  intestate,  and  left 
than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
funds,  which  was  shared  among  five 
day-labourers,  who  were  his  nearest 
es. — Dr,  King^s  Anecdotes, 
■» 

k    REMARKABLE   PROVIDENCE. 

iCARKABLE  circumstauce,  we  were  in- 
i,  occurred  near  this  place  about  three 
before.  A  poor  woman,  who  owed 
idlord  fourteen  pounds,  scraped  seven 
er,  which  she  brought  him.  But  he 
tely  refused  to  take  less  than  the 
,  yet  detained  her  in  talk  till  evening, 
len  set  out  on  a  car.    Wlien  she  was 

1  a  mile  of  home,  she  overtook  a 
r,  who  said  he  was  exceedingly  tired, 
imestly  entreated  her  to  let  him  ride 
ler  on  the  car,  to  which  she  at  length 
ited.  When  they  came  to  her  house^ 
5  there  was  no  town  within  two  miles, 
^ged  that  he  might  sit  by  the  fireside 
e  morning.  She  told  him  she  durst 
fkt  it,  as  her*s  was  a  lone  house,  and 
W3S  none  in  it  but  herself  and  her  girl : 


but  at  last  she  agreed  he  should  lie  in  the 
girl's  bed,  and  she  and  the  girl  would  lie 
together.  At  midnight,  two  men,  who 
had  blackened  their  fisices,  broke  into  the 
house,  and  demanded  her  money.  She 
said,  *'  Then  let  me  go  into  the  next  room 
and  fetch  it."  Going  in,  she  said  to  tlie 
soldier,  '*  You  have  requited  me  well  for 
my  kindness,  by  bringing  your  comrades  to 
rob  my  house."  He  asked,  "  Where  are 
they?''  She  said,  "In  the  next  room."  . 
He  started  up,  and  ran  thither.  The  men 
ran  away  with  all  speed.  He  fired  after 
them,  and  shot  one  dead;  who,  being 
examined,  appeared  to  be  her  landlord! 
So  that  a  soldier  was  sent  to  protect  an  in- 
nocent woman,  and  punish  a  hardened 
villain ! —  Wesley^s  JoumaL 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  mean  temperature  of  August,  was  65^ 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The 
maximum  of  72  degrees  occurred  on  the 
mornings  of  the  10th  and  11th,  with  a 
south-westerly  wind.  The  minimum,  which 
vras  57  degrees,  was  observed  on  the  29th, 
when  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  westeriy. 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  was  15  de- 
grees, and  the  prevailing  wind  south-west. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  south- 
westeriy  12  days;  westerly  7J;  north- 
westerly 5 ;  southerly  2J ;  easterly  2 ; 
south-easterly  1§;  and  northerly  } 

Rain  has  fallen  on  21  days,  and  12  have 
been  accompanied  with  wind :  the  .27th 
was  attended  with  a  considerable  gale  from 
the  south-west.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d, 
a  heavy  shower  fell,  accompanied  with 
thunder ;  the  electric  fluid  descended  in 
the  Thames,  and  proved  fatal  to  two  indi- 
viduals in  a  wherry :  it  appeared  that  an 
umbrella  was  the  conductor.  Heat-light- 
ning occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  14th. 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  DOCTOR 

ADAM  CLARKE, 

(who  dspa&ted  this  life,  august  26th,  1832.) 

Let  others  sing  of  beauty,  vit,  or  wars, 

I  trace  the  gloomy  records  of  the  dead ; 

For  Venus,  Mercury,  Apollo,  Mars, 

I  weave  no  garland,  I  no  tears  can  shed  : 

The  Scholar,  Christian,  Preacher,  I  deplore, 

The  able  Commentator,  sound  Divine, 

For  Claeks  with  dignity  those  titles  bore. 

To  him  my  muse  shall  consecrate  the  line. 

And  round  tlus  British  Oak,  my  Christian  myrtle 

twine. 
Not  for  myself,  but  for  the  Church  I  feel ; 
What  power  on  earth  can  countervail  the  loss ! 
Ah  I  who,  the  sudden,  awfUl  stroke  can  heal  ? 
Or,  add  so  bright  a  lustre  to  the  Cross  7 
For  now  he  sleeps  beneath  the  sOent  clod, 
Beside  his  Wesley, — ^name  for  ever  dear  1 
He  meets  his  father  in  the  realms  of  God, 
Who  haila  him  to  lYiaX  \»a.\.\&!C  «^«t%. 
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Princes  and  kings  may  vanish  or  appear, 
Thrones  seldom  want  the  regency  supplied ; 
This  not  a  welcome  gets,  nor  that  a  tear, 
Such  slender  tribute  have  the  sons  of  pride  : 
But  time  and  patience,  genius  and  thought. 
Alone  can  make  the  seer,  the  scholar,  sage : 
Crowns  may  be  won  in  war,  for  lucre  bought. 
But  who  can  fill  the  mind-illumin'd  page, 
Or  flash,  like  Clarke,  bright  truth  across  the  age  f 

What,  though  the  frost  of  seventy  years  had  cast 

A  hoary  whiteness,  still  his  mental  powers 

Were  lucid,  rich,  and  vigorous  to  the  last ; 

The  Spring,  though  fled,  had  left  undying  flowers, 

And  richest,  ripest,  undecaying  fruit. 

To  please  the  mental  and  the  moral  taste, 

Such  as  might  every  various  palate  suit. 

The  flow  of  intellect,  mthout  a  uxM/e, 

For  he  with  all  the  mind's  vatt  wettlth  was  grac'd. 

The  mighty  ocean  of  delightfril  tmth. 

He  circumnavigated  night  and  day  ; 

He  promised  at  the  altars  when  a  youth, 

To  make  the  Bible  his  delight  and  stay : 

Hence,  richly  fumish'd  from  that  sacred  mine. 

His  ample  mind  was  to  overflowing  stor'd : 

He  saw  the  Holy  Teacher's  vast  design, 

Enamour'd,  as  the  ocean  he  explor'd, 

A  well-instructed  scribe,  to  serve  his  risen  Lord. 

The  sacred  pulpit  was  his  favourite  place. 
And  thousands  on  his  lips  delighted  hung, 
While  the  rich  treasures  of  redeeming  grace. 
And  God's  philanthropy,  flow'd  from  his  ton{nie  * 
There  he  was  always  home,  the  theme  was  dear, 
It  flowed  as  from  the  foimtain  deep  within, 
The  weak  to  strengthen,  the  dejected  cheer. 
And  save  the  lost  from  wretchedness  and  sin. 
That  they  might  grace  and  life  eternal  win. 

He  saw  the  drift,  the  ol^ect,  end,  and  aim, 

Of  Heaven's  benevolence  to  mortel  man, 

And  pour'd  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  scheme 

We  call  redemption's  covenanted  plan ; 

Its  height,  its  depth,  its  breadth,  its  length,  he  saw. 

Budding  in  Paradise,  but  blooming  fair 

Upon  the  Cross,  when  love  repeal'd  the  law, 

Sad  covenant  of  works,  no  hope  was  there. 

Till  mercy  died  to  cancel  man's  depair ! 

Learning,  though  he  had  pluck'd  her  richest  flowers, 
Was  but  the  second  jewel  in  his  crown ; 
Without  the  aid  of  academic  bowers. 
He  rose  to  greatneu,  dignity^  renown ; 
Some  foUow  fame,  and  worship  at  her  shrine, 
But  she  was  emulous  to  court  his  eye, 
To  sound  his  trumpet,  and  his  temples  twine. 
For  truth  and  learning  give  the  goddess  joy — 
She  courted  him,  for  he  was  ever  coy. 

Full  fifty  years,  he  spread  the  bleeding  cross. 
And  toil'd  and  sufferd  in  his  Master's  cause ; 
Hence,  pure  Religion  mourns  the  sage's  loss. 
Who  made  his  life  a  comment  on  her  laws : 
For,  sure,  his  mind  was'ample  as  his  need ; 
He  grasp'd  the  ransom'd  family  of  man. 
And  long'd  to  see  the  life-eternal  seed, 
Spreading  its  bloom  from  Shetland  to  Japan  ; 
Free  general  grace  yiA&  his  beloved  plan. 

Science,  philosophy,  and  learning  wove 
A  wreath,  to  deck  his  venerable  brow ; 
But  he  delighted  most  of  all  to  rove 
Near  Siloa's  font,  with  Wesley,  Baxter,  Howe  ; 
The  Lamb!  his  honour'd,  chosen,  darlhig  theme. 
Though  wits  might  sneer,  and  infidels  condemn, 
Content,  if  good  men  bless,  and  wise  esteem, 
To  fix  his  tent  among  the  tribes  of  Shem ; 
He  lov'd  his  people,  and  he  dwelt  with  them. 

He  had  his  spots,  and  spots  are  in  the  sun. 
To  err  is  human,  since  the  general  fall ; 
But  now,  (the  thread  of  shame  and  glory  spun,) 
Where  shall  we  find  his  equal,  all  in  all? 
Explore  the  Emerald  Isle,  or  Albion's  shore. 
Or  Scotia's  heathy  hills,  the  search  is  vain. 
For  deep  research,  pure  zeal,  and  pious  lore, 
"  We  Bhall  not  quickly  see  his  like  again," 
Xo  these  fair  Isles,  or  o'er  the  Atlantic  main  I 


The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  a  mote, 
If  Goths  and  Vandals  as  a  jury  sit ; 
But  grant  the  Christian  world  a  single  vote. 
And  every  saint  will  canonize  his  wit : 
He  pour'd  his  soul  along  the  nervous  line— 
A  truce  to  critics,  he  was  full  of  zeal; 
Hence,  if  his  compositions  be  not  fine. 
There  is  no  apathy — we  read,  and  feel : 
He  wrote,  like  Baxter,  for  the  common  wesL 

Mourn,  Shetland,  mourn !  for  thou  hast  lost  a  frieod; 
Weep,  fair  leme  1  for  thy  favour'd  son ; 
Daughter  of  Zi(m,  o'er  his  ashes  bend. 
And  let  thy  tearful  eyes  like  fountains  run. 
Come,  f&ir  Benevolence,  and  o'er  his  grave 
Thy  weeping  willow  plant,  to  shade  his  tiaikb, 
Let  many  an  Irish  child  juid  n^ro  slave 
Embalm  his  name  in  gratitude's  perfiime. 
And  may  his  works  and  worth  to  distant  ages  biosm. 

Joshua  Mabssbi. 


DR.  ADAM  CLARKE. 


[The  following  Lines  were  written  in  a  laiy'i 
Album,  by  Dr.  Clarke;  and  as  a  copy  was  pre- 
sented to  a  friend  as  a  great  favour,  but  not  to 
be  given  to  any  one  till  the  Doctor's  death,  I  pre- 
sume it  has  not  been  yet  published.]        w.  F. 

"  I  HAVE  enjoyed  the  Spring  of  life; 
I  have  endured  the  toils  of  Summer ; 
I  have  culled  the  fruits  of  Autumn ; 
I  am  passing  through  the  rigours  of  WintCT; 

And  am  neither  forsaken  of  God, 

Nor  abandoned  of  man. 

I  see  at  no  great  distance  the  dawn  of  s  new 

day. 
The  first  of  a  Spring  that  shall  be  Eternal; 
It  is  advancing  to  meet  me  ;— 
I  haste  to  embrace  it : 
Welcome!  welcome!  eternal  Spring! 

Hallelujah!" 
Liverpool,  May  10, 1880.  Adam  Clabke. 


CAMELODUNUM ;  OR,  COLCHESTER. 

On  this  delightful  hill,  once  rude  and  wild, 

(Encircled  as  you  see  by  yonder  stream,) 

With  underwood  entangled,  and  o'ererown 

With  aged  oaks,  * 

Our  rude  forefathers  form'd  a  settlement 

Their  sylvan  town,  to  nature,  not  to  art. 

Owed  its  defence, 

The  wall,  the  fosse,  the  castellated  tower, 

Were  all  supplied  by  British  valour. 

The  Roman  eagle,  rear'd  in  sunny  climes, 

Wing'd  his  destructive  way  across  the  strait 

Which  severs  Albion  from  the  Gallic  coast 

Then,  'midst  our  woods  and  wilds, 

The  din  of  war  startled  the  ear; 

The  painted  chief,  surrounded  by  his  bowmen. 

Bravely  fought,  when  Rome's  imperial  cohorts 

First  essayed  to  try  their  strength 

With  Kenf  s  unconquer'd  sons. 

Just  where  the  beauteous  Colne  meandering  fiom, 
In  evil  hour,  the  foreign  scout  deacried  the  risisg 

smoke 
Tow'ring  aloft  above  the  foliage  of  the  topmost  trees. 
And  hither  all  the  hardy  sons  of  Rome, 
Thirsting  for  conquest,  urged  their  dauntless  way; 
While  Britain's  chieftain,  last  of  all  his  train. 
Retreated,  as  a  lion  leaves  his  lair. 
Then  ftrst  on  Albion's  coast  Pomima  smil'd. 
And  Ceres  raised  her  head. 
Here,  where  the  stedfast  oak  had  stood  for  ages, 
Tower'd  the  sacred  Fane. 

There  baths  and  battlements,  turrets  and  towers, 

Were  rising  to  perfection, 

When  Boadicea,  by  revenge  inspired, 

CsxftR  xoWln^  onward  like  a  winter's  flood. 
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n'd  town  rose,  like  a  phoenix, 

te  flames  of  war, 

/e  the  world  (so  Providence  ordained) 

1  Ceesar,  fir$t  of  Christian  kings, 

rlon  declined  in  days  of  yore, 

[a  perished,  Macedonia  fell, 

t  of  all,  great  mistress  of  the  world 

1  Rome. 

irdian  power  withdrawn, 

tish  towns  lay  open  to  the  foe, 

tish  warriors,  and  the  Scottish  clans ; 

nish  pirates  came  across  the  sea, 

raa'd  s^  the  coast, 

ally,  the  Saxon  power  prevail'd, 

itain  saw  the  Heptarchy  complete. 

Villiam's  doubtflil  title  was  enforced, 

m  made  clear  and  valid  by  success, 

ander  niin'd  tower  the  curfew  toll'd, 

nish'd  joy  from  every  British  hearth. 

5r  more  may  civil  d^cord  desolate  the  land : 

ig  remember'd  are  the  feuds  of  war ! 

:  the  mind  reverts  to  by-gone  days, 

!iisle  and  Lucas,  lovely  in  their  lives, 

h  were  not  divided. 

ise  they  warmly  cherished, 
e  befell  them ;  and  in  one 
n  grave,  their  mouldering  ashes  sleep. 
w  the  trump  of  war  no  longer  sounds, 
:ain's  peaceful  shore, 

Druids  worshipp'd,  where  the  Romans  rul'd, 
altars  stood,  to  Theor  and  Woden  rais'd, 
d  of  heaven  is  worshipp'd,  fear'd,  ador'd, 
the  living  charities  of  life 
nd  flourish. 

W.  Shakf. 


LINES  ON  PARTING. 

it — again  we  part — the  hues  of  life 
mrose  hues,  that  bloom  and  pass  away: 
ends  in  weeping,  misery,  and  strife, 
:-liv'd  dreaming  is  its  longest  day. 

isure  V  lap  the  bright  and  brief  caressing, 
'tora  the  grasp,  as  fleeting  as  'tis  fair ; 
icy-pinion'd  hours  of  bliss  and  blessing, 
lought  behind  but  vanity  and  care. 

'n  on  earth,  all  sullied  as  it  is, 
art  can  find  its  summer-time  of  flowers, 
},  though  distant  from  the  land  of  bliss, 
cUm  wilderness  sweet  resting  bowers. 

len  it  meets  again  after  long  vears, 
V,  the  lov'd  ones  of  this  earth  s  dim  sphere, 
inth  them  of  its  God,  and  prays,  and  hears, 
xt  world's  happiness  half  imaged  here  I 

td  is  bright  again,  when  sun  and  breeze 
'sfoce, — God's  Spirit,)  shine  and  hover  near  it, 
d  it  looks  by  faith,  and  clearly  sees 
ams  of  love  its  Saviour  sends  to  cheer  it ! 

;>s  in  flowers — the  Spirit  of  the  Dove 
peace  o'er  heart  and  mind,  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
:indb:ed  souls  it  feels  the  warmth  of  love, 
most  fancies  earth  is  heaven  again  ! 

I  not  long,  the  world's  dim  coil  is  o'er  us, 
iomes  to  leave  the  sunny  spot  behind, 

r  extent  of  desert  spreads  before  us, 
no  sweet  resting-place  our  wings  may  find ! 

>  this  earth, — ^'tis  all  a  place  of  sadness, 
e  of  misery,  a  land  of  toil, 
-beaming  happiness,  fond  joy,  and  gladness, 
tmts  that  cannot  grow  in  this  low  soil. 

et  us  part — ^and  if  to  meet  no  more 

se  our  bodies  of  vile  sin  and  guilt, 

U,— our  souls  shall  meet  on  heav'n's  far  shore, 

lovely  in  the  blood  which  Jesus  spilt. 

e  will  part,  and  cheerfully  we'll  part ! 
lot,  my  friends,  to  meet  again  on  earth ; 

I I  that  we  may  meet  where  cares  depart, 
bright  region  of  eternal  birth ! 

W.  P.  Sparks. 

,  SERIES,  NO,  22. — VOL.  II. 


Review. — Essat/s  tending  to  prove  Animal 
Restoration,       By  Samuel  Thompson, 
Wesleyan  Minister,  Newcastle,    12mo. 
pp,  235. 

Several  months  have  dapsed  since  this 
book  came  into  our  hands,  and  we  can 
only  say  to  the  author,  by  way  of  apology 
for  our  delay,  that  we  have  still  many  on 
our  shelves  that  have  had  a  lodgment  there 
during  a  much  longer  period. 

Of  these  Essays,  the  former  parts  have 
nothing  more  than  a  preliminary  connexion 
with  the  question  professedly  discussed, 
and  in  the  latter  portions,  the  author  hs 
rather  collected  and  urged  what  may  be  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  his  position,  than 
examined  the  subject  in  its  various  bear- 
ings, and  combated  the  formidable  objec- 
tions to  which  his  theory  is  liable. 

It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  the  author 
has  given  to  his  hypothesis  a  plausible 
aspect;  and,  on  a  supposition  that  in  his 
investigations  he  has  circumscribed  the 
whole  arcanum  of  facts,  be  will  appear  in 
the  estimation  of  many  to  have  established 
the  theory  for  which  he  contends.  But 
when,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  he  has 
ranged  through  an  ample  field,  and  only 
culled  those  arguments,  and  employed  those 
reasonings,  that  were  calculated  to  suit  his 
particular  purpose,  leaving  hostile  proposi- 
tions behind;  we  begin  to  hesitate,  to 
demur,  and,  finally,  to  doubt  if  his  reason- 
ings are  accurate,  and  his  conclusions  fair. 

That  many  great  and  good  men  have 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  animal  restitu- 
tion in  a  future  state,  numerous  passages 
scattered  throughout  their  writings  abun- 
dantly prove.  It  is  also  an  undeniable  fiict, 
that  many  strong  and  powerful  arguments 
have  been,  and  may  be  urged  on  the  side 
of  the  question  which  Mr.  Thompson  has 
espoused.  We  are  not,  however,  convinced 
that  the  sufferings  of  animals  in  the  present 
state,  can  furnish  that  ground  for  compen- 
sation hereafter,  on  which  its  advocates 
seem  greatly  to  rely.  If  this  basis  were 
legitimate,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  suffer- 
ing branches  of  the  human  family  should 
not  also  be  compensated  hereafter  for  their 
privations  here ;  and  on  this  ground  every 
argument  that  might  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  brutes,  would  apply  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  wretched  ofispring  of  Adam. 

Rewards  and  puishments  hereafter,  are 
connected  with  virtue  and  vice,  which  enter 
immediately  into  the  moral  region,  and 
presuppose  the  existence  of  a  moral  nature, 
which  brutes  can  hardly  be  presumed  to 
possess.    If  bmtes  are  to  be  cewojcdfiji  ^<^^ 
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ciple,  to  be  punished  for  the  mischief  which 
many  of  them  do  ?  Without  this,  it  may 
be  fairly  argued,  that  their  condition  is 
superior  to  that  of  man.  A  future  compen- 
sation for  present  sufiering  implies  the 
power  of  connecting  both  together,  other- 
wise the  animal  wUl  never  know  that  it 
receives  a  remuneration.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  any  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  animals,  that  they  are  capable  of 
doing  either  moral  good  or  evil,  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  no  legitimate  ground  on  which 
to  conclude  that  they  can  have  any  claim 
on  future  rewards  or  punishments. 

It  is  argued  in  favour  of  brutes,  that  they 
were  originally  designed  by  the  Almighty 
for  certain  enjoyments,  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived  by  the  wickedness  of  man  ; 
that  the  purposes  of  God  cannot  ultimately 
be  defeated,  and  therefore  they  shall  receive 
in  another  state,  a  compensation  for  what 
they  have  lost  in  this.  Plausible  as  this 
may  appear,  it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a 
rigorous  scrutiny.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Almighty  primarily  designed  mankind 
for  happiness.  Sin,  however,  has  defeated 
his  purpose,  and,  with  fallen  angels  and 
finally  impenitent  human  spirits,  it  will 
remain  defeated  for  ever.  Anadogy  will 
carry  our  conclusions  to  the  brute  creation. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  province  to  enter 
on  the  ground  of  disputation  vrith  the 
author.  The  liberty  of  opinion  is  his 
inherent  birthright;  and  from  the  plain, 
and  undisguised  manner  in  which  it  is 
avowed,  he  commands  our  attention  and 
respect.  We  can  have  no  objection  to  his 
conclusions,  if  persuaded  that  they  were 
fairly  established ;  for  no  one  can  suppose 
that  the  immortal  happiness  of  animals  will 
lessen  that  portion  of  felicity  which  falls  to 
the  lot  of  man.  But  when  we  perceive  a 
theory,  which  in  its  wide  embrace  must 
include,  not  only  the  larger  species,  but 
reptiles,  and  vermin  which  we  need  not 
name;  the  conclusion  appears  too  formi- 
dable to  be  adopted,  and  in  its  revulsion 
menaces  with  destruction  the  parent  that 
gave  it  birth.  Indeed,  if  the  chain  be  not 
broken  between  man,  and  the  next  link  as 
we  descend,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the 
same  theory  will  not  carry  its  operations 
into  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  confer  im- 
mortality on  turnips,  leeks,  and  onions. 

But  we  have  done :  "  A  disputable  point 
is  no  man's  ground."  Mr.  Thompson  has 
concentrated  in  his  pages  nearly  all  that  we 
could  expect  to  find,  in  favour  of  the  sub- 
j  ect.  To  his  reasonings  and  arguments,  we 
readily  assign  due  weight  and  influence; 
and,  a/though  not  converts  lo  \\\s  Vv^\)0- 
thesis,  we  hesitate  not  lo  admit  \3ftax  \Vv^ 


side  to  which  we  adhere  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  That  the  question  is  specula- 
tively important,  every  thinking  person  roust 
allow ;  and  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
its  investigation  and  decision,  on  either  side, 
we  sincerely  recommend  an  attentive  per- 
usal of  this  book.  To  those  who  view  the 
subject  as  it  has  been  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  his  arguments  will  appear  un- 
answerable ;  and  adthough,  with  others,  tbe 
tide  of  opinion  may  run  strongly  in  an 
opposite  channel,  no  person  has  a  right  to 
treat  what  he  has  advanced  with  indifference 
or  contempt,  without  first  neutralizing  the 
energy  of  his  observations. 

Review.  —  Practical  Essay  on  Entire 
Sane tijicat ion.  By  A,  Watmougkf 
\2mo.  pp.  124.     Mason,     London. 

On  all  works  that  inculcate  doctrines  advo- 
cated by  one  sect,  and  denied  by  another, 
a  diversity  of  opinion  will  be  entertained. 
Approbation  on  the  one  side  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  protests  of  the  other,  and 
the  public  are  left  to  decide  between  the 
arguments  advanced,  and  the  objections 
urged ;  in  this  state  of  indecision,  nearly 
all  controversial  subjects  rest. 

Mr.  Watmough  espouses  the  opinion 
embraced  by  the  late  Mr.  Wesley,  among 
whose  followers,  we  apprehend,  he  is  a 
regular  minister,  and  argues  in  this  treatise, 
that  an  entire  sanctification  of  the  soul  is 
attainable  in  this  present  life.  In  favour 
of  this  sentiment  he  has  produced  very 
many  plain  and  unequivocal  passages  of 
scripture,  and  named  several  persons  in 
whom  the  doctrine  for  which  he  contends 
received  a  living  exemplification.  His 
reasonings  on  the  possibility  and  proba- 
bility of  the  fact  are  energetic  and  com- 
manding. He  contends  that  the  nature, 
power,  and  will  of  God  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  this  doctrine,  and  that  in  his 
revealed  word  we  are  expressly  assured, 
*^  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord.'' 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  this 
latter  position  all  professing  Christians  agree; 
but  when  they  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
when  and  how,  their  reasonings  and  con- 
clusions assume  very  different  aspects. 
Hence,  the  Papists  have  invented  a  purga- 
tory, to  purify  the  soul  by  fire ;  and  the 
followers  of  Calvin  have  contrived,  in  the 
moment  of  dissolution,  to  transfer  the  re- 
mains of  spiritual  corruption  from  the  soul 
to  the  body,  from  which  it  will  probably  be 
ultimately  detached  by  decomposition,  and 
wevec  heard  of  more.  The  Quaker  friends 
coivVfi.\A  loit  'W^^^s&  '\Ti  \S\\s  present  life) 
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and  the  church  of  England  prays  that  God 
would  ''  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
by  the  inspiration  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  we 
may  perfectly  love  him,  and  worthily  mag- 
nify his  holy  name." 

But  independently  of  all  systems,  creeds, 
and  dogmas,  the  grand  question  is.  What 
saith  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  scriptures  ? 
To  this  immutable  standard  we  must  ulti- 
roately  repair,  and  by  its  declarations  we 
must  finally  be  guided.  Here  Mr.  Wat- 
mough  finds  an  impregnable  fortress,  and 
lodges  in  security.  How  long  before  death 
this  great  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  he 
does  not  presume  to  determine.  His  rea- 
sonings, however,  tend  to  this  point,  that  if 
only  one  minute  be  granted,  the  principle 
may  be  extended  to  five,  to  a  day,  to  a 
week,  to  a  month,  to  a  year.  He  diat  can 
forgive  sin,  can  also  cleanse  from  all  un- 
righteousness ;  and  no  limits  can  be  imposed 
on  the  Divine  operation  in  the  one  case, 
more  than  in  the  other. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Wat- 
mough  has  explicitly  defined  the  terms  he 
uses,  shewing  what  he  does  not  mean,  and 
also  what  he  does.  Thus  clearing  a  foun- 
dation, the  scriptures  furnish  him  with  a 
goodly  supply  of  comer-stones;  and  with 
tfiese,  and  a  variety  of  inferences  from  pas- 
sages quoted,  together  with  arguments  and 
reasonings  of  a  coincident  character,  he 
rears  the  edifice  which  we  now  inspect. 


Review. —  The  Truths  of  Revelation 
demonstrated,  hy  an  Appeal  to  existing 
Alonuments,  Sculptures,  Gems,  Coins, 
and  Medals.  By  a  Fellow  of  several 
learned  Societies,  t2mo.  pp,  294. 
Longman.    London,    1831. 

The  author  of  this  work  derives  his  evi- 
dences in  favour  of  revelation  and  the  truths 
it  contains,  from  sources,  which  few  only 
have  either  the  means,  the  opportunity,  or 
the  ability  to  explore.  Historical  documents 
are  without  doubt  of  inestimable  value ;  the 
internal  evidence  of  genuineness  which  the 
sacred  writings  supply,  carry  conviction  to 
every  impartial  mind ;  and  reasonings 
founded  on  given  data,  leave  scepticism 
with  but  scanty  possessions  in  tlie  field  of 
doubt. 

Diverse  from  all  the  preceding,  the 
author  of  this  book  turns  his  attention  to 
more  tangible  objects.  He  explores,  in  re- 
trospection, the  productions  of  departed 
ages,  picks  up  fragments  from  among  the 
spoils  of  time,  and  calls  upon  marble  and 
roetal  to  give  their  testimony.  By  an  ap- 
peal   to  existing   monuments^   sculptures, 


gems,  coins,  and  medals,  he  has  rendered 
the  museums  of  antiquarians  subservient  to 
his  purpose,  and  drawn  from  them  a  body 
of  evidence  too  formidable  for  the  reflecting 
and  dispassionate  either  to  gainsay  or 
resist. 

When  fragments  of  art,  memorials  of 
great  events,  and  animal  remains,  grown 
venerable  by  age,  appeal  to  our  senses, 
departed  occurrences  seem  to  obtain  a  mental 
resuscitation,  and  to  flit  before  the  organs  of 
vision.  These  speak  a  language  that  can- 
not be  misunderstood ;  and  when  they  are 
distinguished  by  dates  and  inscriptions,  still 
legible  and  intelligible,  we  are  transported 
in  a  moment  into  a  remote  period  of  anti- 
quity, to  converse  with  generations,  and 
mingle  with  incidents  and  transactions,  of 
whose  existence  we  can  no  longer  doubt. 

Tins  is  precisely  the  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed  by  the  author  of  the  book 
before  us.  On  history,  science,  and  anti- 
quity, he  has  levied  an  impos^  and  they 
readily  pay  their  contributions.  With  the 
numerous  coins  and  medals,  whose  inscrip- 
tions bear  testimony  to  events  recorded  in 
scripture,  we  have  been  forcibly  struck; 
they  furnish  a  valuable  species  of  evidence, 
because  they  will  stamp  the  seal  of  convic- 
tion, on  many  minds,  more  indelibly  tlian 
it  could  be  impressed  by  any  language  or 
reasoning,  and  confirm,  by  their  actual 
existence,  the  facts  which  revelation  com- 
municates on  the  credit  of  its  own  authority. 
The  sources  of  evidence  thus  explored,  yield 
a  powerful  auxiliary,  to  co-operate  with 
other  branches,  that  have  been,  and  may 
be,  adduced  in  favour  of  revelation. 

Review. — An  Offering  of  Sympathy  to 
Parents  bereaved  of  their  Children,  and 
to  others  under  Affliction,  4"C«  12»no. 
pp,  240.  Simpkin.   London,  1832. 

This  little  volume  is  avowedly  a  compila- 
tion from  manuscripts  and  letters  not  before 
published.  To  this  is  added  an  appendix, 
of  selections  from  various  authors,  several 
of  whom  are  of  established  reputation.  The 
volume  is  of  American  origin,  whence  it 
has  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and, 
in  this  country,  having:  attracted  attention, 
it  now  appears  in  an  English  edition. 

The  various  authors  of  these  documents 
seem  to  have  explored  all  tlie  sources  of 
consolation  which  Christianity  affords,  and 
to  have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  motives 
for  resignation  to  the  dispensations  of  Divine 
providence,  which  reason  suggests,  and  reli- 
gion inculcates.  In  many  cases  they  will 
administer  balm  to  the  wouuded  ^^vt\V,,Vi>\Vw 
there  ave  oVVv^ts  Voo  ^^^\j,  ^>\^  v^*^  'atN^vs.. 
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for  any  human  lenitives  to  reach.  In  these  The  second  commandment,  which  pro- 
extreme  bereavements,  an  application  by  hibits  idolatry,  is  wholly  suppressed  in 
prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace  is  strongly  Butler*s  Catechism,  a  work  extensively 
recommended  to  the  sufferer,  that  patience  circulated  in  Ireland ;  and  the  tenth  is  di- 
and  resignation  may  have  their  perfect  Tided  into  two  parts,  to  preserve  the  number, 
work,  and  lead  to  a  reliance  on  tlie  Divine  The  word  '*  repentance*'  is  almost  inva. 
wisdom  and  goodness,  even  while  clouds  riably  translated  *'  penance.  "  The  sacrifice 
and  shadows  conceal  the  motives  which  of  the  mass,*'  '*  pilgrimage,'*  '' traditioo," 
cause  the  heart  to  bleed.  '*  human  merit,"  and  the  *'  fire  of  purgau 
The  great  and  formidable  obstacle  which  tory,"  are  equally  indebted  to  similar  inter- 
this  book  has  to  encounter,  while  adminis-  polations,  and  forced  translations,  for  their 
tering  consolation  to  a  pious  mind,  is,  the  existence. 

apprehension   lest    those    over  whom  we  On  the  subject  of  transubstantiation,  the 

mourn  should  not  have  their  names  written  author   quotes    several     pages    from    the 

in  the  book  of  life.    Here  the  only  anchor-  Council  of  Trent,  which  are  too  extended 

age  is,  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  will  do  to  be  transcribed.    The  following  passage, 

right;  and  in  his  justice,  clemency,  and  however,  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  their 

mercy,  submission  to  his  will  is  a  duty  import, 

which  we  owe  to  his  commands,  and  to  „  „.       ♦v   -^      /n,  •  *       t.  ^           «     ^ 

-      .    J                      '  "  Since,  therefore,  Chnst  our  Redeemer  afflnned 

our  own  peace  of  mmd.  that  it  was  truly  his  body  which  was  presented 

To    the    remembrance    of    many,    these  under  the  species  of  bread,  the  church  of  God  hath 

*vr.<ww,  «t:ii   <....w,»^«-   .«^*:.r«<.  «r  e»/^..i;»»  ■;«.  always  held,  and  this  holy  council  doth  now  renew 

pages  will  SUgg«t  motives  of  Sterimg  ,im-  ^^^  Jeclaration,  that  by  the  consecration  of  the 

portance,  which  in  the  tide  of  sorrow  might  bread  and  wine,  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
be  forgotten  or  overlooked.  These  will  »  converted  into  the  substance  of  tlie  body  of 
,  "  _*  1  •  rt  »L  1-  •  Chnst  our  Lord,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the 
nave  a  powerful  influence  on  the  living,  wine  into  the  substance  of  his  blood;  which  conm- 
although  they  cannot  affect  the  dead  ;  and  •io'i  i*  hy  the  holy  Catholic  church  fitly  and  pro- 
through   their  operation,    tribulation  may  periy  called  tran.ub8tautiation."-p.  153. 

woric  patience,  and   patience   experience.  After  thus  citing  from  the  decrees  of  the 

and  experience  hope.    It  is  a  woric  that  is  Council  of  Trent,  which  will  remain  to  the 

piously  designed,  and  ably  executed  ;  and  latest  generations  as  a  monument  suspended 

if  carefully  perused,  will  administer  tran-  on    the    gibbet  of   infemy,   a  variety  of 

quillity  to  multitudes,  who  think  that  tlieir  passages,  the  author  exposes   their   enor- 

woes  can  admit  of  no  alleviation.    It  is,  on  mity,  and  the  insults  which  they  offer  to  all 

the  whole,  the  best  book,  within  a  narrow  legitimate  reasoning,  and  to  the  dictates  of 

compass,   that  we  ever  recollect  to  have  common  sense,  in  a  copious  assemblage  of 

seen  written  avowedly  on  this  momentous  smartly-written  notes.     This  is  judiciously 

subject. done,  that  the  poison  may  not  be  propa- 

*"  gated  without  its  accompanying  antidote. 

Review.— i4  Text-Book  of  Popery,  com-  These    notes   he  does   not  profess  to  be 

prising  a  brief  Histori/  of  the  Council  ^^^lly  onginal.     Many  of  them  have  been 

of  Trent,  a  Translation  of  its  Docu-  ^o"S  ^^^^   ^^^   ^orld  m  various  forms. 

ments,  Decrees,  and  copious  Extracts  ^he  enemy  has  nibbled  at  them,  but  they 

from  the   Catechism   published    by   its  ^^  *^  strongly  fortified  with  troth  to  be 

'Authority,  ^c.      By    J.   M.  Cramp,  demolished,  either  by  Jesuitical  sophisliy, 

12wo.  pp,  450.  Holdsworth.  Lojidon.  *®  sorcenes  of  cnticism,  or  the  thundeis  of 

the  Vatican. 

Against  the  method  which  the  author  has  When  the  infant  is  arrested  in  its  cradle, 

adopted  to  bring  popery  fairly  before  the  and  fetters  are   imposed  on  the  intellect 

public,  we  think  no  papist  can  reasonably  before  it  has  acquired  its  natural   energy, 

urge  any  weighty  objection.    The  council  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  may  not  be 

of  Trent  is  admitted  by  all  parties  to  furnish  persuaded  or  compelled  to  believe,  espe- 

a  legitimate  source  of  autliority ;  and  while  cially  when  sanctioned  by  the  prevalence 

its  decrees  shall    remain    unrepealed,  the  of  example,  and  terrified  by  priestly  fiilmi- 

picture  of  popery  which  it  presents  to  the  nations,  if  it  presume  to  doubt.    But  where 

world,  must  be  allowed  to  exhibit  a  faithful  the  understanding  has  attained  a  state  of 

representation  of  its  likeness.  mamrity,'and  ecclesiastical  anathemas  are 

It  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  unaccompanied  with  physical  power,  we 

can  spare,  even  to  enumerate  the  expe-  should  imagine  that  no  person  of  somtA 

dients  to  which  the  doctors  of  the  Romisli  mind,  after  reading  this  book,  can  become 

church  have  resorted,  to  countenance  tlie  a  convert  to  popery,  or  hear  its  dogmas 

monstrous  absurdities  t\\at  have  cre^l  '\uVo  'w'xvVvowV  vcvdxA^xtt^  the  sneer  of  virtuous  ii>- 

this  unholy  communion.  ^\^xva\viTi» 
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Review. —  The  History  of  Charlemagne  ; 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  State  and  History  of 
France^  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  Rise  of  the  Carlovingian 
Dynasty.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq, 
Svo,  pp.  520.  Longman.  London^  1832. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charlemagne^ 
in  the  ample  fields  of  policy,  government, 
and  war,  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  When  surrounding 
luminaries  were  sinking  beneath  the  ho. 
rizon,  or  retiring  behind  clouds  from  which 
they  never  afterwards  emerged,  he  arose 
like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  im- 
parted a  steady  lustre  to  the  hemisphere  in 
which  he  shone. 

Amidst  the  desolation  of  nations,  he  ap- 
peared as  a  monumental  beacon,  arid  held 
forth  a  torch  to  guide  despairing  intellect 
across  the  morass  of  confusion,  where  the 
mighty  Roman  empire  found  its  grave,  to  a 
region  in  which  civilization  might  erect  her 
standard,  and  prevent  barbarism  from  ob- 
taining universal  dominion  over  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth.  His  intellectual  ener- 
gies, wisdom,  and  courage  were  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  times ;  and  although 
more  than  a  thousand  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  the  period  in  which  he  flou- 
rished,  many  of  his  institutions  still  remain, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  they  will  ever  be 
discarded,  until  the  nations  of  Europe  shall 
mingle  with  the  savage  hordes  that  prowl 
through  the  deserts  of  the  world. 

The  reign  of  Charlemagne  extended  through 
nearly  forty-seven  years,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  rekindled  that  light  which  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Roman  empire  had  nearly 
extinguished,  and  concentrated  in  himself  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  power  which 
the  conquering  barbarians  had  dispersed. 
It  is,  therefore,  both  pleasing  and  instruct- 
ive to  trace  the  biography  of  so  celebrated 
an  individual,  pursuing  his  march  through 
a  region  of  comparative  darkness,  and,  un- 
der such  disadvantageous  circumstances,  to 
follow  the  movements  of  his  powerful  mind, 
amidst  the  evolutions  of  its  exercise,  and 
the  perils  of  its  adventures.  This  very  im- 
portant task,  Mr.  James  has  undertaken, 
and  accomplished  in  the  volume  before  us, 
in  a  manner  that  can  hardly  fail  to  prove 
satisfactory  to  every  impartial  reader. 

There  can  be  litde  doubt  that  the  com- 
pilation of  this  work  has  been  attended 
with  considerable  difficulties.  Of  transac- 
tions so  remote,  many  records  must  have 
heea.  found  obscure ;  and  the  occasions 
were  not  few,  in  which  the  events  were  veiy 
differently  represented.  Between  these  con- 
flicting memorials  the  author  had  to  steer 


his  way,  with  only  probability  for  his  guide. 
If,  therefore,  in  some  subordinate  parti- 
culars, his  narration  is  not  so  explicit  as 
could  be  wished,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  obscurity  to  its  proper 
source. 

In  all  the  great  and  leading  characteristics 
of  Charlemagne,'we  perceive  no  deficiency, 
which  the  historian  can  be  expected  to  sup- 
ply, and  in  occurrences  of  inferior  magni- 
tude we  have  no  particular  interest.  The 
condition  of  the  surrounding  nations  at  that 
period,  is  a  subject  of  fer  greater  import, 
ance.  To  this  the  author  has  transiently 
directed  our  attention  in  his  sketch  of  the 
history  of  France,  for,  without  this,  the 
spirit  of  his  hero  would  want  an  area  in 
which  to  display  its  operations. 

Having  pursued  this  mighty  monarch 
through  his  vicissitudes  of  peac^  and  war, 
and,  finally,  seen  him  gathered  to  the  sleep 
of  his  fathers,  A.D.  814,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty- 
seventh  of  his  reign,  Mr.  James  thus  con- 
cludes the  concentration  of  rays  which  form 
his  character;  and  with  this  brief  extract 
we  take  our  leave  of  the  author,  his  hero, 
and  his  book. 

"He  (Chariemagne,)  was  sober  and  abstemious 
in  his  food,  and  simple  to  an  extreme  in  his  gar- 
ments. Passionately  fond  of  robust  exercises,  they 
formed  his  great  relaxation  and  amusement ;  but 
he  never  neglected  the  business  of  the  public  for 
his  private  pleasure,  nor  yielded  one  moment  to 
repose  or  ei^03rment,  which  could  be  more  profit- 
ably employed.  His  activity,  his  quickness,  and 
his  indefotigable  enei^  in  conducting  the  affiiirs  of 
state,  having  already  been  spoken  of  at  large,  it 
only  remains  to  be  said,  that  in  private  life  he  was 
gentle,  cheerftil,  affectionate,  and  kind  ; — and  that, 
with  his  dignity  guarded  by  virtues,  talents,  and 
mighty  renown,  he  frequently  laid  aside  the  pomp 
of  empire,  and  the  sternness  of  command. 

"  No  man,  i>erhaps,  that  ever  lived,  combined  in 
so  high  a  degree  those  qualities  which  rule  men 
and  direct  events,  with  those  which  endear  the 
possessor,  and  attach  his  contemporaries.  No 
man  was  ever  more  trusted  and  loved  by  his 
people,  more  respected  and  feared  by  other  kings, 
more  esteemed  in  his  life-time,  or  more  regretted 
at  his  death."— p.  499. 

Review. — A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  with  Calendars  for 
the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and 
Kitchen  Garden  every  Month  in  the 
Year.  By  George  Lindley,  C.  M. 
H,  S.  Sfc.  8vo.  pp.  632.  Longman. 
London.*    1832. 

The  author  of  this  volume  appears  to  be 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  information  he  com- 
municates to  practical  observation,  which 
every  one  must  allow  to  be  the  only  rational 
source  of  real  knowledge.  To  the  common 
reader,  however,  it  will  be  found  a  work  of 
no  great  interest.    It  is  amon^  ^td^vj^.^. 
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Pomona,  that  it  must  look  for  support,  and 
to  these  it  will  prove  of  no  inconsiderable 
value. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  been 
a  work  of  great  labour  to  the  author.  His 
experiments  must  have  been  numerous, 
and  his  diligence  in  watching  their  results 
unremitting.  Into  this  account  must  be 
taken  the  seasons  of  the  year,  heat,  cold, 
sunshine,  and  rain,  together  with  the  shelter, 
exposure,  age,  and  character  of  the  articles 
cultivated;  and  also  the  soil  and  aspect 
best  calculated  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
These,  for  common  purposes,  are  subjects 
far  more  interesting  and  useful  than  scien- 
titic  names,  genus,  species,  and  classifica. 
tion ;  and  to  these  the  author  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention,  without  neglecting  those 
branches  on  which  science  has  an  imperi- 
ous claim. 

Oo  the  selection  of  seeds,  plants,  grafis ; 
on  planting,  training,  watching  their  pro. 
i:Te<:$>  both  m  luxuriance  and  tardy  growth ; 
and  on  their  treatment  and  manure  when 
sickly,  or  in  foil  vigour,  the  author  has 
given  ample  and  divereified  directions,  from 
which  the  most  unskilful  in  horticulture 
nuy  derive  much  usefol  information.  It  is 
a  \%v^rk  which  no  scientific  gardener  should 
l^  « ithout,  in  what  situation  soever  he  may 
bt^  pUcvd,  He  will,  no  doubt,  find  many 
thu^si  \Mih  \^hich  he  is  already  intimately 
av>\iumievl ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
tlui  vHucrs  will  appear,  on  which  he  may 
bo  gUd  to  ivctive  iiifomwiiioQ.  Even  a 
Sv^hturv  hint  is  sometimes  found  of  essential 
x^nico,  by  op^riunj:  a  door  to  experiments 
tliat  ai«  attended  with  tlie  most  beneficial 
results,  IVjctice  cin  never  approximate 
so  nearly  to  pertectio  i,  as  to  exclude  all  the 
adranta^s  that  mav  be  derived  from 
vari«;ty  in  process  and  operaiioo.  Tbese^ 
however,  can  oo!v  be  known  bv  the  trans- 
mcssioQ  of  thou^.t,  and  an  interchange  oC 
ideas,  to  which  science,  in  every  branch,  b 
laid  under  continued  and  lasting  oblizatioo. 
In  this  volume,  Mr.  Lindley  has  dooe  his 
part ;  and  all  who  are  anxious  to  improve 
in  this  depojtmefit  of  knowledge,  have  an 
op^vctunity  of  prY>fitin$  by  the  iuformatioQ 
which  he  communicates. 


Urvirw.  —  Family     CUssktd     LUr^ry, 

s^  xxxnL  cvwr.  To;.  //.  i2ii>. 

Pi\  30^   y*qHt.    LfmA>iu    ld32. 

C.c»j^R  wa$  gmt  in  arms,  and  he  still 
app«ar$  gnnt  in  his  ComoMntaries*  With- 
out any  siiv>n^  pretmsiotts  to  intnncic  iDenl» 
th«  name  of  the  authoc  wv^kl  have  been 
^ulJidnK  to  (WMMt^  thcs  wv«k  traoa  cb- 
^tt^Mk,  but  noUuBg  sh«t  ci  ^esiiitte 


could  have  crowned  it  with  laurels  that 
will  never  fade.  While  the  name  of  the 
mighty  Roman  lives,  the  fame  of  his  Com. 
mentaries  will  never  die.  With  men  of 
learning,  taste,  and  extensive  reading,  they 
have  always  been  held  in  high  reputatioo, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Valpy  to 
present  them  to  the  public  in  a  portable 
form,  and  at  a  moderate  price,  and  thus  to 
bring  tliem  within  the  reach  of  thousands, 
whose  ancestors  could  have  known  little  of 
them  besides  the  name. 


Review. — Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia^ 
No.  33,  History;  Vol.  11.  The  Umted 
Stales.  t2mo,  pp.  Z54.  Longman.  Lm- 
don,  1832. 

Evert  reader  knows  that  the  history  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  foil  of  interest, 
as  the  principal  part  of  its  great  occurrences 
have  not  yet  been  carried  by  time  beyond 
the  memory  of  man.  Over  these  nuoienws 
and  diversified  topics,  this  volume  ranges 
with  admirable  dexterity.  The  subjects 
whicli  it  embraces,  might  easily  have  been 
expanded  into  three  times  its  present  di- 
mensions, but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it 
would  have  lost  in  interest  more  than  it 
would  have  gained  in  magnitude.  We  wiU 
only  add,  that  the  leading  incidents,  and 
more  prominent  occurrences,  which  distin- 
guish the  vicissitudes  of  this  vast  republic, 
are  luminously,  though  briefly  stated,  in 
this  thirty-thiid  volume  of  Dr.  Lardners 
Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 


Review. — Fort  Brisbane,  or.  Three  Days 
Quarantine.  By  a  Detenu.  \2mo. 
p.  266.  Smith,  Elder,  ^  Co.  London^ 
1832. 

This  is  a  kind  of  gossiping  pnblication,  in 
which  is  recorded  the  tete-a-tete  conver- 
satioo  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  on  board  a  vessel  cooductiog 
its  precious  cargo  of  passengers  to  a  port  in 
France,  and  also  after  their  arrival  at  tbe 
foreign  inn.  The  prevalence  of  the  cholera, 
free  trade,  bad  times,  machinery,  the  ad- 
vantatges  and  disadvantages  of  commerce, 
polilicil  economy,  and,  what  is  for  dinner? 
are  among  the  topics  discussed.  Even  tbe 
Reform  Bill,  Whig  and  Tory  influence, 
and  annual  parliaments,  engross  the  atteo- 
tkm  of  the  company,  who  decide  on  no- 
thing, hot  to  leave  every  thing  undecided. 
It  has  frequently  been  said,  that  this  is  as 
a^  of  light  rsading.  If  the  remark  be  just, 
lfa«  Tolume  will  most  assuredly  suit  the 
YQ^bUt  taste,  and  gain  many  admirers.  '^ 
-u^   ^s^uidxNfij^  '^aoiier   fictitioos 
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aes,  but  if  this  volume  is  intended  to 
rize  any  of  our  public  men,  as  an  ano- 
Qous  paper  intimates,  we  cannot  but 
ik  that  it  will  prove  an  abortion.  Seat- 
ed throughout  its  pages,  we  find  a  few 
igent  remarks — ^but  tittle-tattle  and  frivo- 
may  lay  claim  to  all  the  rest. 


iViEW.— !Z%e  Bj/ron  Gallery,  a  Series 
of  Embellishments  to  illustrate  the  poeti- 
cal Works  of  Lord  Byron,     Part   IL 
Smith,  Elder,  Sf  Co,     London. 
E   cannot   accumulate    our    epitheU  of 
miration  with  so  much  facility  as  the 
tists  in  these  engravings  display  the  deli- 
te  and  varied  beauties  of  their  profes- 
)n ;  our  readers  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
it    with    common    language,    although 
aployed  to  direct   their  attention  to  a 
3tk  of  uncommon  merit.    If  the  word 
-quisite    had    not    been    stolen    by  the 
mdies,  and   degraded  from   its  original 
.eaning,  to  express  the  appearance  of  a 
irnished  fool,  it  might,  in  some  measure, 
ive  served  our  purpose,  on  the  present 
jcasion ;  ".for  whoever  looks  at  these  beau- 
Ril  productions  of  graphic    skill,    must 
^knowledge,  that  art  has  lavished  upon 
lem  her  commanding  powers,  in  all  the 
lory  of  exquisite  consummation. 

Of  the  five  engravings  which  this  part 
ontains,  the  artists  are  well  known  ;  and 
elebrity  has  long  been  associated  with  their 
lames.    They  can,  therefore,  only  hope 
rem  the    productions  of   their  patience, 
)erseverance,  and  genius,  for  an  extension 
md   perpetuity  of  that  fame  which  they 
lave  already  acquired.    It  is  only  from  a 
ew  highly  favoured    individuals,    at    the 
lead  of  their  profession  that  works  like 
ihese  are  to  expected.      Others,  stimulated 
w  a  noble  emulation,  eye  them  from  afar, 
md  travel  hard  in  the  path  of  experience, 
©wards  the  tempting  elevation ;  but  they 
leed  not  be  informed,  that  it  is  only 

««  By  toU  and  art,  the  steep  ascent  they  gain." 

The  genius  of  Lord  Byron  was  of  a 
juperiative  character.;  it  had  few  rivals, 
ind  no  superior.  The  station  which  his 
muse  still  sustains  is  one  of  proud  pre- 
eminence,  and  these  engravings  which 
illustrate  his  poetical  works,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  noble  bard. 

Review.  —  Sermons  by  Hev.  Samuel 
Ogden,  D.D,  With  some  Account  of 
his  Life,  Summary  of  each  Discourse, 
Notes,  4-c.  By  the  tUv.  T.  S.  Hughes, 
B.D.    Swo.   pp.421.  Valpy,    London. 

This    is  the   twenty- second   volume   of 


«  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,*'  se- 
veral of  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
Mr.  Ogden  flourished  during  the  former 
half  of  the  last  century,  but  his  works  ap- 
pear destined  to  live  through  future  gene- 
rations. They  bear  evidence  to  his  intel- 
lectual energy,  his  zeal  for  truth,  and  his 
ability  to  place  it  in  a  commanding  atti- 
tude. The  subjects  are  doctrinal,  experi- 
mental, and  practical,  and  in  each  depart- 
ment they  evince  that  their  author  was  a 
sound  and  orthodox  divine. 

By  those  who  attended  Mr.  Ogden's 
ministry,  his  delivery  and  voice  have  been 
represented  as  ungraceful;  but  all  concur 
that  he  was  a  good  scholar,  a  liberal- 
minded  Christian,  and  an  honest  man. 
In  these  sermons  he  deals  faithfully  with  all 
to  whom  his  observations  apply,  but  we 
perceive  little  or  nothing  of  that  severity 
which  report  has  transmitted,  from  his  pul- 
pit discourses. 


Review. — The  Laws  of  Christ,  being  a 
complete  Digest  I  of  all  the  Precepts 
contained  in  the  Aew;  Testament ;  with 
Comments  and  devout  Meditations  on 
each  Topic  of  Duty.  By  Joseph  Turn- 
bull,  J.  B.  \2mo.  pp.  396.  Hamilton 
and  Co.     London.    1832. 

This  is  not  a  regular  treatise,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  precepts  and  aphorisms  from  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  pre- 
scribe the  line  of  duty  under  neariy  all  the 
common  occurrences  of  life.    They  exceed 
one  hundred    in    number;    all  primarily 
founded  on    passages    selected    from  the 
sacred  volume.    To  each  of  these  is  sub- 
joined a  short  dissertation  by  the  author; 
either  enforcing,  explaining,  or  applying 
the  5  precepts  that  had  formed  the  basis  of 
his  superstructure.    These  are  appropriated 
to  each  day  in  the  week,  in  consecutive 
order ;  and  present  to  the  reader  many  ad- 
mirable lessons,  which  may  be    rendered 
highly  beneficial  in  all  the  varied  walks  of 

life. 

It  is  not  a  mere  ethical  morality,  that  the 
author  advocates  and  recommends ;  he  ap- 
peals to  the  affections,  as  well  as  to  the 
understanding,  and  expects  religion  in  the 
heart  as  well  as  in  the  life.    His  sentiments 
are  liberal ;  but  candour  never  betrays  him 
into  indifference,  as  though  truth  had  been 
diminished  in  its  value,  and  rendered  in 
his  estimation  but  half  worthy  of  regard. 
Against  the  unamiable  spirit  of  bigoti^  he 
has  advanced  many  judicious  observations, 
and  distinguished   it   firom  commendable 
zeal  by  several  chaia!ctet\&\.\s»»   ^  Ss*  -sOw^S*- 
that  couV«ffys  ^  ^waX  n^^v^  ^'^  ^^'^^  "^ 
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5«vi'jcQS  oc  CACT  important  and 
:r^  V>puefi»  lai  b  b«c«r  cakulated  to  amend 
u«  beut  ir^  Lspcore  tSe  iDocals  of  the 
K£v:ui  aquinEf-  after  salraKun,  than  to 
xai^K  cr.Lcs  vi'Jt  the  btandishments  of 
ATXTsir*^,  .&ai  ^^^>^  tnicis  u  unprodtabte 

KiT-.nr.  — I^i  re>:i».-tj  f.»  fW  Truth  of 

^V4s^  Bz^jsaers  cf  iSe  c»]t^  attempt  to 
i^-'^oi  u«  r%:us  o(  ncTtia::isxi,  the  atdvo- 
ci".<*  vc  jiiil-iljcy.  in  gfocnl,  disresaid 
tb-c  ry,'  -^eca^  izii  -=>;jca  laeir  motives. 
r^«  ijv  ocosioer^  v  x:.;cTe5:ed  in  wbat 
L>;^  ^t-izcf «  r^i;  CKiT  Lm.>xxi  defends 
..i^vc  x>f^  ^nx-^7.  JLShi  ^:a:  tbeir  Qlliog 
'jtfib^  rie-z:  ?.''  :z:rv>w  '.:?oc  ::iiakkiad.  Rue 
JL.-C  A.vc.:$cvx!.  X5  Ukfs^'  :.-:$£3aA»ns  are, 
v^^*  ?.iW  ii  izrAs;^*:  iscect,  and  muiti- 
r-o-fs  :ai^r  '>«c  iifvaiec  ^t  the^r  sorcerr. 


js,x*-i»fcc  rjij 


IS  the  esti- 


»dL;x\:t  ok'  juo:l  ciUrh.*o?r^  jirsi  these  whose 
Va-r^.?jC*  u.<cess.  '.;x;,:r>fs*  i>i  habits  of 
?v»'Wi30t\  rt'jLSe  '•Seen  :o  ;-ii^  «i*h  acto- 
wv'*^  jt:\i  oeKoi  »:ii  vx-wXir,  a»  com- 
jv.  *^x  V  ?i\fcWtt  *3i  c\rv>$cjLJk::kf  :z  Tain. 

X^,;>  x*cv^  ic«v*>t!:.  wtio  nse  above 
i^.s  •jVsv^,;.of   oc   i:.^.*Rf-:nf,  ax-h  viiien 

Wt<\  :v^:  A-y-i^fcc*  -K*  unpaztuiij 
>ftV>:jL'\vl ,  x?v*  ::  iv*  occi:^  cned:;  for  alt 
t^«&;  ss  >0;rvvj:::w«  x>f^  oes^re  Dc^du::^  more. 
U.xvifk  T'^vii  j>e«ocs  m;,ri  mhixn  these 
wv.;.,-wP>  A^v  sx-^*-^  airxi  }>Riiiit:ed  to 
o',v  ji^.\  v^.\-^2«jti,:\  Skji  aociiT^  to  hsir, 
ax;  u*i^,i<■^^l  >u*  '.ixie  rc»  bopt,  notwith- 
<A-v,.r^  :Se  xvv^  c«L'i^va«);y  ot  h;:mui  lu- 
t-,.;v  s*  cc'.*,j>*i\X  %,>t'.  ;5?  »ie* 

.V^ji:x'  x>:"':>r  iv>\>iN.ti;x  ifcctj*'^  author 
w  ;\^  \v\;i';t>«'>  h^  ^ui  >x\>;7se  K^  the  les. 
tiUxV\  v>t  U\r::)ea  ^TcCjSi^eiv ;  and  to 
tNx\  5V  aS,^*^^  xN^w-^.w^  m-ul  aot  attach. 
I  SI  Avxv^.i^i  i>«*\  rv  h*j  aot  iv^ankd 
vUh^NT  jvo^\?»  c\x;;;:n»  «vt,  oc  pam*.  It 
\\A<  A;:Ho;«'.t  K>r  hW  r<;j*^>»^.  that  tber 
>ikcw  tt)1^(\  sM  tjuet::»  arta  ot  ioown  sepu- 
tAr.xv\  v\vu',v(^\t  K"  ,iud^«  aud  uapanad 
u^  d^NM^sv^  vH^  the  et^deuvv  m^.)cii  appealed 
to  them  to  $tip(v>rt  the  chnstun  system. 
The  lutite:^  ^y*  UKii^iduA^  thus  cv^^kcted, 
c\ciN\i  txxv^  huivlivd  m  iHioiStr,  and  amon^: 
tliem  w«  (uk)  >»hjit  the  author  had  pro^ 
i»i$K>d»  svMw  ''vm"  tv  most  c^e^TJOed  his- 
tonans«  i^Uxso^hei^  sutesmeo^  ccuors» 
and  |vx^ts  of  all  n^ticHvs."  IV  thew  the 
u\vi5  have  Uvu  oxamxned^  ax^  \t«  result 
/unusbes  the  exiracis  thus  cocicsaduaii^  to 


eTince  their  opiDion,  that  revealed  reUgioQ 
is  of  diTine  origin. 

It  will  be  leaulily  admitted,  that  opiDion 
is  not  argomeoty  but  it  moat  also  be 
allowed,  that  men  of  established  reputatun 
would  not  risk  their  character  in  &vour  of 
an  opinion  which  they  had  no  argument  to 
support.  We  also  iind  in  many  oftke 
quotations  given,  that  the  opinion  advancedi 
is  connected  with  the  foundation  on  wbkfa 
it  rests.  On  all  these  occasions,  convictioB 
is  not  the  result  either  of  prejudice  or  edu- 
cation, but  of  deliberate  judgment  fooixled 
oo  rational  investigation. 

Amof^  the  number  of  those  whose 
writings  thus  afford  quotations,  we  fiod 
many  avowed  infidels,  who  either  in  their 
sober  or  their  unguaurded  moments  have 
bone  testimony  in  favour  of  doctrines  and 
£icts,  which,  through  the  general  tenor  of 
their  publications,  they  have  endeavoured 
to  destroy.  To  many  of  these,  we,  boir- 
ever,  attach  but  little  importance ;  as  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  would  resolve 
ereiy  'expression  of  approbation  wfaidi 
tfiey  have  uttered,  into  political  expediency, 
and  represent  revelation  as  a  oonveoient 
instrament  in  the  hands  of  government,  fcr 
exacting  obedience  from  an  otherwise 
refractory  people.  Yet  we  should  not  for- 
get, that  theie  are  others,  whose  testimooy 
is  of  considerable  importance.  The  discri. 
mination  can  easily  be  made;  and  after 
grantmg  every  deduction  that  reason  can 
require,  we  have  in  this  book  a  formidable 
phalanx,  before  which  ridicule  most  cease 
to  sneer,  and  scepticism  must  stand  ap- 
palled. 

BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  A  Ltiter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Eai 
Grrv,  on  Cohnial  Slavery^  by  John  Mv- 
ruv,"  F.  5.  A^  F.  i.  S.,  ^c,  (Holdsworth, 
Loodon,)  attacks  the  principle  on  which 
slavery,  in  all  its  branches,  is  founded.  No 
mild  treatment  of  the  slave,  he  argues,  can 
make  that  right  which  is  radically  wrong. 
It  'is  an  energetic,  and  wdl-vrritten  pam- 
phlet, which  cannot  be  read  without  having 
a  conespooding  influence. 

e.  lie  Siiraer  Impleaded  in  his  om 
Covf,  Ac,  bjf  Thomas  Pierce^  D.D^ 
abridged  by  John  Bustard^  (Mason,  Lon- 
don,) is  a  work  well  known  in  the  theo- 
logical worid.  Tbe  original  carries  us  back 
to  the  days  of  Baxter,  when  poveriul 
appeab  to  the  conscience,  zealous  ^i 
and  masculine  intellectual  vigour  disdo- 
guished  multitudes  of  works  which  then 
issued  from  the  press.  "  O  how  unlike  the 
Vjoj^  q\.  ^aiMe&  \f^  csMSM^  l**    In  this  new 
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1,  Mr.  Bustard  lias  given  a  judicious 
[inent,  retaining  the  essence  and 
f  of  the  larger  work,  and  adapting  it 
spiritual  condition  and  wants  of  those 
dm  it  is  presented.  It  is  a  valuable 
in  any  fomiy  but  in  no  one  is  it 
likely  to  be  useful  than  in  this,  which 
idf^  by  John  Bustard. 
The  Churchyard  Lyrist,  consisting 
ye  Hundred  Original  Inscriptions  to 
ifnorate  the  Dead,  SfC,  by  G.  Mog- 
(Houlston,  London,)  provides  not  a 
and  a  grave  for  its  readers,  but  numer- 
nscriptions,  from  which  every  one 
oake  a  selection,  either  for  himself  or 
s.  In  this  collection,  the  author  has 
lly  avoided  every  thing  quaint,  hu- 
is,  and  witty.  Many  of  his  epitaphs 
ch  and  nervous  in  expression,  and 
inscription  is  adapted  to  the  solemn 
it  is  intended  to  perform.  The  variety 
at,  and,  if  any  are  erroneously  ap- 
the  fault  must  be  attributed  to  the 
>r,  and  not  to  the  author.  The  last 
pages  contain  passages  from  scripture, 

may  at  once  ''teach  the  rustic 
ist  to  die,''  and  furnish  a  suitable 
)tion  for  his  tombstone. 
Angel  Visits,  and  other  Poems,  by 
;  Kiddall  Wood,  (Wightman,  Lon- 
range  not  beyond  the  sacred  writings, 
e  Angel  Visits  therein  recorded,  the 
:  finds  ample  materials  for  his  vo- 

espedally  as  the  excursions  of  his 
are  extended  to  the  historical  events 
cted  with  the  celestial  phenomena, 
ersification  is  highly  respectable,  and 
mtiments  will  not  shrink  from  the 
•igorous  scrutiny.  Of  the  author  we 
nothing  but  through  his  book,  which 
;e  creditable  to  his  mental  powers, 
)  his  poetical  talents. 
2%e  Voice  of  Humanity,  S^c,  for 
ting  Rational  Humanity  towards 
\nimal  Creation,  Vol,  II,,  (Nisbett, 
in,)  we  have  had  occasion  several 
to  notice  with  approbation,  and  this 
e  confirms  the  favourable  opinion  we 
uniformly  entertained  and  unequivo- 
ixpressed.  The  facts  adduced  in  this 
e,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  one, 
the  necessity  of  some  measure  being 
id  to  prevent  the  wanton  cruelties 
re  daily  practised.  The  society  aims 
le  legislative  enactment,  and  we  hope 
efforts  will  prove  successful ;  but,  if 
rise,  their  simple  exposure  of  bar- 
s  cannot  be  without  some  beneficial 

The   Wedding  Garment  the  Bdgh" 

less  of  the  Only  Lord  and  Saviour 

Christy  SfC,    by  Joseph    Herbert, 
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(Bridgewater,  London,)  is  a  curious  com- 
bination of  prose  and  verse,  a  thing  made 
up  of  <'  shreds  and  patches."  It  appears 
to  have  been  compiled  under  the  in- 
fluence of  feverish  zeal,  and  so  strenuous 
has  the  author  been,  in  giving ''  a  word  of 
advice  to  those  who  expect  to  be  saved 
by  their  own  works,'*  that  he  has  inadver- 
tently opened  the  door  to  antinoroianism. 
To  such  as  embrace  this  dreadful  senti- 
ment, this  will  be  a  precious  morsel. 

7.  Lessons  in  Latin  Literature,  in 
Prose  and  Verse  ;  selected  from  the  most 
celebrated  Latin  Authors,  by  J.  Row- 
botham,  (Wilson,  London,)  the  student 
will  find  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 
The  different  translations  given,  can  hardly 
fail  to  communicate  much  useful  know- 
ledge, and,  by  the  Examples  set  before  him, 
the  pupil  will  be  enabled  to  perceive  the 
operation  and  ramification  of  mles,  which 
lie  may  easily  turn  to  great  advantage  on 
other  occasions. 

8.  I'he  Plague  and  Fire  of  London 
described  by  an  Eye-witness,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Scott,  M,  A,,  (Seeley,  London,)  dis- 
play desolation  in,  perhaps,  the  most  awful 
forms  that  it  can  assume ;  and,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  a  pestilence,  though  less 
destructive,  rages,  it  excites  an  interest  of 
which  none  can  be  insensible.  Of  these 
awful  visitations  in  1665  and  1666,  the 
accounts  in  this  pamphlet  are  dreadfully 
vivid,  such  as  none  but  an  eye-witness 
could  describe.  It  is  a  picture  of  con- 
summated horror. 

9.  A  Father's  Recollection  of  Three 
Pious  Young  Ladies,  his  Sermons  at  their 
Funeral,  and  a  Poem  to  their  Memory,  ^c, 
by  a  Clergyman,  (Longman,  London,)  we 
think  no  one  can  peruse  without  sympa- 
thizing with  the  bereaved  parent,  and  per- 
ceiving bow  very  much  the  language  of 
reality  exceeds  that  of  fiction.  In  almost 
every  part  of  this  interesting  volume,  fa- 
miliar tenderness  strikes  the  eye,  and  the 
meltings  of  the  father's  heart  are  every 
where  apparent.  Of  the  young  ladies,  the 
picture  presents  a  pensive  yet  pleasing 
aspect.  We  mourn  over  their  early  de- 
parture, and  yet  rejoice  to  find  that  they 
were  prepared  to  meet  their  God.  On 
the  subject  of  "  guardian  angels,"  the 
author's  views  are,  perhaps,  rather  sanguine 
than  extravagant  It  is  a  question  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  and  one  on 
which  a  diversity  of  opinions  has  been 
entertained.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  this 
book  is  full  of  lively  interest,  alike  credit- 
able to  the  author  and  the  young  ladies 
over  whose  sepulchres  he  heaves  his  sighs. 

10.  Early  Discipline  Illustrated;  or,^ 
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the  Infant  System  Progressing  and  Sue- 
cossfulf  bt/  Samuel  Wilderspin,  (Westley 
and  Davis,  London,)  is  a  book,  at  once 
curious,  instructive,  and  interesting.  It 
begins  with  the  commencement  of  infant 
schools,  traces  their  progress  and  extent, 
and  enters  with  some  minuteness  into  the 
shifts  and  contrivances  of  the  author  to 
gain  the  attention  of  the  children,  and 
mould  them  into  that  state  of  discipline, 
which,  in  these  institutions,  they  now  ex- 
hibit, to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  who 
visit  them.  In  what  light  soever  infant 
schools  may  be  surveyed  by  the  proud  and 
thoughtless,  they  cannot  fail  to  operate 
powerfully  on  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
It  is  a  lever  that  will  move  future  genera- 
tions, and  connect  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilder- 
spin  with  all  its  moral  influence. 

11.  Maxims  and  Morals  for  every  Day 
in  the  Year,  SfC,  by  C.  iV.,  (Baldwin, 
London,)  finds  its  resources  in  the  book  of 
God,  and  in  the  writings  of  men  who  have 
drunk  deeply  from  that  sacred  fountain. 
The  passages  are  short,  'sententious,  and 
fraught  with  valuable  materials,  that  may 
both  easily  and  profitably  be  committed  to 
memory. 

12.  The  Child's  Own  Book  on  the  Soul, 
by  2\  H,  Gallaudet,  (Seeley,  London,)  is 
an  attempt  to  render  the  sublime  and  in- 
teresting truths  of  philosophy  and  religion 
comprehensible  to  the  mind  of  a  child. 
Dialogue  is  the  method  which  the  author 
has  adopted,  and  in  his  effort  he  has  been 
eminently  successful. 

13.  Scripture  Portions  for  the  Afflicted, 
especially  the  Sick,  (Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety, London,)  have  been  selected  from 
the  sacred  source  by  many  authors,  whose 
names  and  observations  are  here  presented 
to  the  reader.  This  neat  little  volume  fur- 
nishes balm  to  the  wounded  mind  ;  and  a 
due  attention  to  its  contents  can  hardly  fail 
to  ease  the  throbbings  of  many  an  aching 
heart. 

14.  The  System  ;  a  Tale  of  the  West 
Indies,  by  Charlotte  FMzabeth,  2d  Edition, 
(Westley and  Davis,  London,)  passed  under 
our  review  on  its  first  appearance,  and 
commanded  our  approbation.  To  expose 
the  iniquity  of  the  slave  system,  is  the  bur- 
den of  its  pages.  The  picture  is  of  the 
most  appalling  kind  ;  exhibiting  every  out- 
rage that  human  nature  seems  able  eitlier  to 
inflict  or  endure.  Sir  William  Belmont  is 
the  negroes'  champion ;  and  by  his  strong 
and  overwhelming  arguments,  he  puts  to 
flight  the  heroes,  and  their  reasonings,  that 
appear  in  favour  of  the  slave  system.     It  is 

a  well  written  book  deserving  lo  be  w- 
culated  until  slavery  is  no  more. 


15.  Spiritual  Perfection  unfolded  and 
enforced,  by  William  Bates,  D.  D.  A.  D., 
1699,  (Religious  Tract  Society,  London,) 
resembles  a  piece  of  sterling  gold,  that  has 
been  handed  down  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  will  bear  the  crucible  and  the 
fire,  without  yielding  much  alloy. 

16.  A  Harmony  and  Exposition  of  cm 
Lord*s  last  Prophecy,  ^c.,  by  John  FamuM, 
A,  B.,  (Fannin  and  Co.,  Grafton  Street, 
Dublin),  is  a  pamphlet  displaying  both 
talent  and  ingenuity,  on  a  subject  that  is  not 
without  its  difficulties.     We  cannot,  how- 
ever,  avoid    thinking,  that   many  of  the 
author's  remarks  are    more   fanciful  than 
convincing ;  and  are  better  adapted  to  ac- 
commodate  his  views,  than   to  fiimish  a 
clear  elucidation  of  the  passages  which  are 
quoted.     We  must,  however,  admit,  that 
the  distinction    which  he   makes  between 
the  application  of  the  prophecy  by  Matthew 
and  Mark,  to  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem, 
and  that  of  St.  Luke  to  the  final  catastrophe 
of  the  world,  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
attention. 

17.  Reflections  and  Admonitory  Hints  of 
the  Principal  of  a  Seminary,  on  retninn 

from  the  Duties  of  his  Station,  (Simpkin, 
London,)  come  before  us  with  many  inter- 
nal testimonials  of  recommendation.  Hie 
author  admits,  without  any  deduction,  all 
the  advantages  of  literary  and  scientific 
acquirements ;  but  these  he  confines  to 
their  proper  sphere  of  operation.  Neither 
science  nor  literature  will  bring  its  pupils 
to  a  spiritual  acquaintance  either  with 
themselves  or  God.  This  he  strongly  urges 
by  convincing  arguments,  as  essential  to 
human  salvation. 

18.  Combination;  a  Tale  founded  oh 
Facts,  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  (Hamilton, 
London,)  is  admirably  calculated  to  illus- 
trate this  important  truth,  that  "  Evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners.*'  TTie 
"  combination*'  among  the  workmen  of  a 
nianufactory,  on  a  trifling  reduction  of 
wages,  is  followed  by  the  fair  authoress 
though  its  various  ramifications,  with  much 
simplicity  and  address.  The  incidents  at- . 
tending  the  progress  of  discontent  are  such 
as  every  one  acquainted  with  the  occasion, 
might  expect  to  happen.  The  tale  is  con- 
ducted with  considerable  ability ;  and  in  its 
results,  we  find  the  actors  augmenting  the 
evils  they  foolishly  intended  to  remedy. 

19.  An  Historical  Account  of  the PhgtUt 
and  other  Pestilential  Distempers  which 
have  appeared  in  Europe,  more  espedally 
in  England,  from  the  earliest  Period; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Cholera  Morlnttf 
^'c»,  C^Burdekin,  London,)  furnishes  a  me- 
WvOm:\>)  ^V'd^^Tsv^wN.  ^\  ^^  ^x^s&d(ul  scouigei 
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ich  Europe,  and  England  in  particu- 
lave  been  exposed  in  various  periods 
story.  The  accounts  are  short,  but 
ct.  Dates,  places,  diseases,  and  the 
ler  of  victims,  are  always  mentioned ; 
such,  occasional  remarl^  as  circum- 
»  seemed  to  require.  Tlie  cholera 
us  is  also  traced  from  its  appearance 
lia,  through  its  progress  almost  round 
orld.  It  is  a  clironology  of  disease ; 
iting  to  the  reader,  in  every  feature, 
pect  of  horror. 

,  The  Voice  of  Humanity ^  No,  IX, 
et,  London,)  besides  various  other 
is  connected  with  this  humane  insti- 
,  gives  in  detail  many  specific  in- 
»  of  cruelty  to  animals,  that  are 
illy  interesting.  Strangers  to  the  in- 
nities  practised  in  London  would 
ily  believe,  that  cats  are  actually  skin- 
ilive !  but  the  readers  of  this  work 
OOD  be  convinced  of  this  detestable 

.  Christian  Amusement^  being  a  Col- 
n  of  Two  hundred  Questionsy  with  a 
^c,  by  a  Country  Curate^  (Simpkin 
>}.,  London,)  is  a  composition  that 
be  rendered  useful  as  well  as  enter- 
g ;  but  at  the  same  time,  its  contents 
ible  to  abuse.  It  imposes  on  sacred 
!ts  an  enigmatical  character^  which, 
h  puzzling  and  pleasing  to  juvenile 
iiity,  is  too  apt  to  diminish  the  awful 
nity  with  which  they  should  always 
rested. 

The  Life  of  Andrew  Marvell,  the 
ated  Patriot,  by  John  Dove,  (Simp- 
ad  Co.,  London,)  is  a  pleasing  por- 
e  of  a  marvellous  man ;  who,  in  a 
3ted  age,  defied,  and  triumphed  over 
:al  contamination.  He  lived  in  the 
ent  days  of  Cromwell,  and  the  licen- 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  has  trans- 
l  to  posterity  a  bright  example  of  un- 
iched  integrity.  Brilliant  wit,  keen 
utting  sarcasm,  were  among  his  more 
iable  weapons;  and  these  were  al- 
directed  against  the  vices  with  which 
IS  surrounded.  In  this  volume,  Mr. 
has  placed  him  in  an  amiable  light, 
lisplayed  a  commendable  share  of 
iphical  talent  in  delineating  the  cha- 
of  his  hero. 

Counsels  to  the  Young,  by  John 
ion,  D,D,f  (Westley  and  Davis,  Lon- 
are  piously  conceived,  and  ably  exe- 
Seriousness  of  appeal,  purity  of 
e,  and  simplicity  of  language,  are 
icuous  in  every  chapter.  It  is  a  little 
calculated  for  great  usefulness,  and  is 
f  the  attention  of  every  youthful 
r. 


14.  The  British  Preacher,  under  the 
Sanction  of  the  Ministers  whose  Dis^ 
courses  appear  in  its  Pages,  Vol.  Ill,, 
(Westley,  London,)  is  a  work  pretty  gener- 
ally known  among  the  Dissenters ;  and  held 
in  due  esteem  by  them,  and  many  others 
of  different  denominations.  The  authors 
are  of  good  repute  as  men  of  talent  and 
high  ministerial  respectability.  In  this 
volume  are  preserved  many  valuable  dis- 
courses, which,  in  all  probability,  would 
never  otherwise  have  been  known  beyond 
the  congregations  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. 

25.  The  Book  of  Butterflies,  Sphinxes, 
and  Moths,  with  Ninety-six  coloured  En^ 
gravines,  by  Capt,  T,  Brown,  in  2  Vols,, 

Vol,  1.,  (Whiitaker,  London,)  belongs  to 
the  series  of  "  Constable's  Miscellany,"  and 
furnishes  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
detail  in  this  branch  of  natural  history.  The 
specimens  are  nicely  touched,  and  appear 
as  fair  representatives  of  nature's  produc. 
tions.  The  history  of  each  species  is  short, 
but  sufficiently  ample  for  the  information  of 
general  readers. 

26.  History,  Description,  and  Survey 
of  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark, 
Parts  I.  II,  III.,  to  be  continued  Monthly, 
(Wilson,  London,)  is  a  work  of  fair  pro- 
mise; containing  much  curious  antique 
matter,  connected  with  these  celebrated 
places.  The  parts  before  us  throw  many 
rays  of  light  on  names,  customs,  privileges, 
and  traditions  which  were  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. To  the  antiquarian  they  will  prove 
highly  gratifying;  and  as  the  work  ad- 
vances, the  field  will  become  more  ample, 
and  yield  a  rich  historical  harvest  to  every 
reader. 

27.  The  Gospel  worthy  of  all  Acceptor 
tion,  SfC,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller, 
(Religious  Tract  Society,  London,)  coin- 
cides in  character  with  the  numerou9  works 
published  by  this  institution.  Mr.  Fuller's 
name,  and  the  character  of  the  society, 
will  give  to  this  work  strong  recommenda- 
tion. 

28.  Memoir  of  Mary  Lothrop  of  Bos^^ 
ton,  America,  (Religious  Tract  Society, 
London,)  gives  a  pleasing  exemplification 
of  experimental  and  practical  piety  in  early 
life.  The  memorialized  died  when  about 
seven  years  of  age  ;  leaving  an  encouraging 
testimony,  and  a  bright  example,  to  every 
youthful  survivor. 

29.  2  he  Entomological  Magazine, 
No.  L,  (Westley,  London,)  has  but  just 
made  its  appearance,  it  is  therefore  too 
early  to  analyze  its  character.  It  enters  an 
extensive  field,  and  we  look  forwaxd  U^  "^ 
p\«Qli{u\  V\w\e%V.. 
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20.  An  Address  to  the  Dissenters  of 
England  on  the  Subject  of  Tithes,  fry  a 
Dissenter,  (Wightman,  London,)  inveighs, 
as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  in  strong 
terms,  against  both  tithes  and  estabhsh- 
ments.  The  author,  perceiving  nothing  but 
evil  in  either,  wishes  for  their  abolition,  for- 
getting that  Utopian  schemes  sometimes 
appear  on  paper,  with  delusive  advantages. 

2.  Report  of  the  Strangers  Friend 
Society  for  1831,  (London,)  belongs  to, 
perhaps,  the  brightest  and  most  extensive 
domestic  charity  that  England  can  boast. 
Without  any  regard  to  creed,  colour,  or 
country,  a  fellow-creature  in  distress  is  an 
object  of  its  bounty.  During  the  past  year 
8,597  cases,  chiefly  families  were  visited 
and  relieved.  The  money  distributed, 
amounted  to  £2619. 10s.  2d.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution. 

DRUNKENNESS  AND  REFORMATION. 

(An  affecting  Tale;  from  the  Christian  Guardian,  in 
a  Letter  to  a  Friend.) 

My  very  Dear  Friend, 
I  bHALL  be  most  happy  if  I  can  contribute 
to  your  satisfaction,  by  informing  you  of 
the  causes  which  have  induced  me  to  join 
the  Temperance  Society.  You  know  I  was 
always  an  enemy  to  drunkenness,  but  I 
was  for  a  long  time  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  join  the  society  in  order  to 
become,  or  to  keep  ourselves  temperate. 
I  had  a  strong  objection  to  entire  absti- 
nence :  I  was  persuaded  that  resolution  was 
quite  suflficient  to  effect  the  great  object  of 
temperance,  and  that  occasionally  we  might 
innocently,  and  even  with  comfort  and  ad- 
vantage, take  a  little  ardent  spirits ;  and  I 
considered  it  foolish  and  weak  to  surrender 
my  discretion,  and  bind  myself  by  a 
public  pledge,  when  I  could  as  well  restrain 
myself  without  it.  I  have  lived  forty-three 
years,  and  been  in  all  sorts  of  company, 
but  I  never  was  drunk  except  three  times ; 
therefore,  as  regards  myself,  I  need  not 
have  joined  the  society ;  I  have  no  con- 
firmed habits  to  overcome,  nor  is  it  likely 
I  shall  ever  contract  any. 

But  I  am  now  fully  assured,  that  it  is 
'the  duty  of  every  well-wisher  of  the  commu- 
nity to  lend  his  name,  and  use  |his  in- 
fluence, and  exhibit  his  example,  to  put 
down  a  practice  that  threatens  to  involve  in 
distress  and  ruin  two-thirds  of  our  popu- 
lation. I  have  read  a  great  deal,  and 
thought  much  upon  the  subject,  and  am 
convinced  of  the  necessity  and  propriety 
of  joining  the  society.  Such  combinations 
can  eflect  much  more  than  individuals,  by 
collecting,  and  spreading  ixifotmaviotv,  utid 
induenciag  the  mind  of  the  pubWe. 


T^ere  is  nothing  but  t!ie  principle  of 
entire  abstinence  that  can  be  eflicient  in 
promoting  temperance:  with  regard  to  ar- 
dent spirits,  I  would  say  to  all,  "Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not,*'  The  situatioo 
I  hold  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  dire  efi*ect5  of  drunkenness  to  a 
greater  extent  than  you  can  imagine.  I 
intended  to  make  known  some  £aicts  wbidi 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  hoping 
thereby  to  benefit  the  pubUc,  by  stopping 
the  progress  of  some  unfortunate  men,  wbo 
have  &llen  into  the  snare  of  intoxicatioD. 
I  relate  the  following  as  a  specimen. 

It  was  on  St.  Andrew's  day  I  was  at 
York,  Upper  Canada :    the   streets  were 
dirty,  and  the  atmosphere  thick  and  hazy. 
At  the  comer  of  a  narrow  lane  I  saw  three 
men  standing:  just  opposite  to  ttiem,  I 
met   our   friend  B. — They   attracted  our 
attention  by  their  loud  talking :  one  was  a 
Welshman,  one  Irish,  and  the  other  Scotch 
— they  were  just  such  fellows  as  Shakspeare 
describes  as  the  soldiers  of  Sir  John  Faistaff. 
While  we  stood,  a  poor  ragged  Yorkshire- 
man  came  up,  whom   they  instantly  sur- 
rounded ;  the  Welshman  made  an  attempt 
to  speak  to  him,  but  the  Scotchman  put 
his  open  hand  before  his  mouth,  saying, 
Haud  your  tongue,  you  blubberin  Welsh  fiiil, 
ril  persuade  him  mysel ;   then  seizing  the 
Yorkshireman  by  the  coat,  said,  "  Willie, 
you'll  may  be  gang  wi*  us,  we're  intennin  to 
hae  a  mutchkin  of  Furintosh,  it's  St.  Andrew's 
day,  an  a'  wi'  want  is  the  siller.    I  saw  ye 
just  noo  get  hauf  a  dollar  for  cutting  the 
Doctor's  wood."     "  Aye,"  says  the  red- 
vested  Yorkshireman,  "  that's  true  anif,  but 
I've  bean  eam  sin  then,  and  ma  wife  an 
bairns  ha'e  had  nowt  to  yeat  to-day,  and  Vm 
boun  to  tak  em  a  loaf,  an'  sum  butter,  an' 
a  bit  o'  ta,  this  ist  first  money  I've  haddled 
for  aboon  a  week.     Noa,  noa,  lad,  ye  per- 
suaded me  yesterday  to  sell  my  wife's  cloak 

ot  Lady geed  her,  and  made  me 

spend  every  bit  ot  money,  soa  I  shall  tak 
some  bread  and  butter  earn."  "  Bana 
mennin,"  says  the  Welshman,  intending  to 
follow  up  his  speech  with  some  persuasive, 
but  the  eager  Scotchman  cried  *^  Haud  your 
tong',  you  fuil  you,  he  canna  unnerstan  ye, 
— ye'll  just  hae  plenty,  Willie,  to  boy  your 
bread  and  pay  for  a  mutchkin  ower." 
"  Sure  an  you  will,"  says  Pat,  "  I'm  a  bit 
of  a  scholar  myself,  and  can  count  mom 
as  well  as  ere  a  one  of  you,  barrin  I  hani 
got  any  the  day.  But,  Bill,  you  said  it  vid 
your  own  pretty  mouth  fomenst  the  hull  of 
us,  that  ye've  have  half  a  dollar;  cum,  lets 
just  go  into  Tim  Donoly's  here,  he's  the  bc^ 
'wWV  ^\Ne  us  a  drap  chape,  he  says  he  gits  it 

VvK^'d^ft)  ^yA^Xs^  ^'i  ^N^«:^^  W  ofiver  in- 
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tends  to  pay  for  it,  and  d — la  bit  he  pays 
for  licence  either,  but  that's  between  our- 
selves, ye  see;  an  if  he  can't  sel  chape,  who 
can?" 

The  Yorkshireman  seemed  bewildered  ; 
the  Scotchman  and  the  Welshman  laid  hold 
of  him,  and  began  to  pull  him  along.  Pat 
leading  them,  and  palavering  as  he  went, 
"  Och,  Bill,  an*  you'll  sing  for  us  Dick 
Bumpkin,  and  I'll  sing  you  Father  Dominic 
and  the  Cuckoo  Clock." 

Tim  Donoly's  door  opened,  and  they  all 
went  in.  *'  Tim,"  says  Pat,  **  bring  us  the 
full  quart  and  the  old  ta  cup,"  which  were 
soon  in  Pat's  band.  "  Here,  Bill,"  says  he, 
**  let  us  be  dacent,  its  your  own  trate,  and  ye 
shall  drink  first."  "The  poor  fellow  evi- 
dently felt  some  upbraiding  of  conscience, 
for  his  hand  trembled  and  his  lips  quivered ; 
he  looked  at  the  old  cup  and  the  whiskey  for 
some  time,  and  at  length  set  it  down  hastily, 
— sprang  to  the  door — went  out,  and  shut  it 
after  him.  Pat  followed,  and  as  he  opened 
the  door,  Tim  shouted  out  "  Ye'll  pay  for  it, 
so  you  will,  whether  ye  drink  it  or  not ; — 
and  better  whiskey  ye'll  not  find  in  York !" 
— **  Come,  come,  what  do  ye  mane,  man  ?" 
"  Why,"  say  the  Yorkshire  man,  **  I  made 
a  resolution,  and  promised  my  wife  to-day, 
that  I  would  drink  no  more  for  six  months." 
**  Faith,  an  a  good  resolution  it  was,"  says 
Pat,  "  and  well  you  kept  it, — come  back  an 
trate  yourself  for  being  so  determined,  you 
deserve  an  extra  glass  for  it, — it's  only  the 
blues*  you've  got,  I've  been  so  myself,  when 
I  spent  the  last  shilling  of  my  wife's  fortune, 
that  is  tlie  price  of  the  potato  patch,  and 
next  week  saw  her  die  of  a  broken  heart 
leaving  me  little  Mary-Ann,  that  Mrs. 
— —  has  taken,  and  George  that  cleans 

shoes  now  at .    Sure  now,  an  I  felt 

the  blues  at  her  wake,  an  if  it  had  not  a 
been  for  my  friends  Tim  Farrel  and 
Anthony  Hinchey,  and  the  drop  of  good 
whiskey  they  brought,  and  the  women  put- 
ting nutmeg  and  sugar  in  it,  and  many  a 
glass  of  comfort  a  that  sort  they  ga'me  that 
night,  they'd  a  been  waking  vid  me  the 
next  night,  and  so  they  would ;  come  now, 
and  Tim  Donoly  '11  tell  you  the  same. 

*  By  the  blues  is  meant  those  upbraidings  of  con- 
science which  a  drunkard  feels  when  his  reason 
b^ns  to  return,  and  shows  him  the  enormity  of  his 
g^t,  and  the  terrible  consequences  of  his  conduct, 
lliese  honest  convictions  might  and  are  intended 
by  him  who  sends  them  to  produce  reformation,  but 
the  drunkard  considers  it  essential  to  his  existence 
to  drown  them,  and  therefore  flies  to  strong  drink 
again. 

"  What  hero  like  the  man  who  stands  himself, 
Who  dares  to  meet  his  naked  heart  alone ; 
Who  hears  intrepid  the  full  charge  it  brings, 
Resolved  to  silence  future  murmurs  tliere  : 
The  coward  flies,  and  flying  is  undone." 

YOUKO. 


It's  only  a  drop  more  whiskey  you  want, 
you've  had  none  the  day.  Ail  the  blues 
will  fly  after  the  third  glass, — I've  tried  it." 

The  poor  fellow  yielded,  went  back,  and 
soon  forgot  his  wife  and  children,  spent  all 
his  money,  and  stifled  his  convictions  for  that 
time.  He  even  sang  Dick  Bumpkin,  and 
Pat  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  with  a 
grin,  which  he  meant  to  pass  for  a  laugh, 
cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  *'  Did'nt  I 
telljyou  the  best  way  to  drive  away  the  blues  ? 
— here's  your  health  and  song,  old  boy,** 
and  he  emptied  the  old  cup,  and  began  to 
sing : — 

"  And  whiskey  we'll  have  howsoe'er  the  world  goes, 
Caring  nothing  for  ating,  or  labour,  orcloathcs ; 
Our  friends  may  remonstrate,  our  conscience  up- 
braid. 
But  still  we  will  follow  this  free  jovial  trade. 
When  we're  sober,  we're  foolish ;  when  half  drunk, 

we're  mad. 
But  when  dead  drunk,  we're  happy ;  now,  am't  we 
Bill,  lad." 

Pat  then  struck  the  Yorkshireman  on  the 
shoulder  a  violent  blow,  and  the  crazy  old 
chair  on  which  he  sat  broke  down,  and  he 
fell. 

It  is  but  rason,  says  Pat,  that  we  should 
go  home  vid  you,  seeing  you'r  ready  for  bed. 

They  then  picked  him  up,  and  staggered 
home  with  him,  reared  him  against  the  out. 
side,  then  thundered  at  the  door,  and  left 
him. 

His  vdfe  was  aware  of  the  state  he  would 
be  in  from  his  long  absence,  and  she  bid  the 
children  hide  themselves  until  she  got  him 
into  bed.  He  had  always  been  fond  of  his 
children  until  he  gave  himself  up  to 
drunkenness,  but  latterly,  when  he  had  come 
home  only  half  drunk,  he  had  snarled  and 
beaten  them,  cursed,  swore,  and  abused  his 
wife.  She  opened  the  door,  and  he  fell 
half  in  and  half  out;  she  pulled  him  in,  and 
closed  the  door.— Now,  my  dear  Sir,  I 
would  willingly  spare  you  the  sight,  and  the 
pain  that  the  recital  will  cause  you,  but  I 
wish  to  persuade  you  to  lend  your  name 
and  influence  to  the  Temperance  Society ;  so 
vouchsafe  me  your  serious  attention. 

In  this  small  room  are  six  immortal 
beings.  The  drunkard  who  lies  senseless 
on  the  floor,  four  children,  one  three  months 
old  lies  on  a  few  rags  near  the  fire,  three 
others  came  out  of  their  retreat  behind  an 
old  box,  and  after  ascertaining  that  their 
unnatursd  father  had  brought  no  bread,  they 
return  to  gnaw  a  few  half-roasted  potatoes. 
The  next  and  most  prominent  object  in  the 
picture  is  the  mother.  She  stood  fixed  as  a 
statue,  looking  down  upon  the  author  of  her 
misery;  with  one  hand  she  held  her  tattered 
garments,  which  Wd.  \«cw»fe^  "axv  ^^^^Jovawjsik. 
reul  wV\*i\e  m  \3ftft  wcX.  ol  \\1\1\t\^  \\\\sv\v^<i  ^ 
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house,  the  other  was  raised  to  her  mouth, 
and  she  was  biting  her  nails  like  a  maniac. 
One  of  the  children,  poor  little  innocent 
creature,  cried,  Mamma,  has  not  father 
brought  the  bread  he  promised,  we've  had 
none  to-day.  Her  whole  frame  shook,  her 
bosom  heaved,  she  looked  wildly  at  her 
children,  then  again  on  her  husband,  then 
lifted  her  eyes  up  towards  heaven.  O  !  could 
I  paint  her  agonized  features ;  the  mingled 
aHection,  sorrow,  and  despair  exceeds  im- 
magination.  Her  sighs  quickened  into 
sote,  and  then,  after  a  few  moments*  still- 
ness, she  uttered  a  melancholy  stifled  shriek, 
and  thus  threw  the  load  off  her  heart,  which 
must  otlienvise  have  made  her  a  corpse  or 
an  idiot.  Who  does  not  execrate  the 
wretch  who  can  cause  misery  like  this  ?  A 
flood  of  tears  came  to  her  rehef,  I  have  seen 
it  somewhere  said — 

The  tearlws  grief  that  cannot  speak, 
Whispers  unto  the  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

She  sat  herself  down  on  a  few  bricks  that 

were  piled  up  for  a  seat ;  chair,  table,  or 

stool,  site  had  not. 

The  children  seemed  to  take  little  notice 
of  what  was  ^xissing  ;  but  a  little  girl  about 
eight  years  of  age,  after  givint;  her  share  of 
potatoes  to  the  lesser  children,  walked 
softly  to  her  mother,  and  kneeled  beside 
her,  putting  her  little  hands  on  her  lap,  she 
said,  "  Mother,  don't  cry.  I  will  sjo  in  the 
morning  to  sell  some  matches  to  Mr.  Bel- 
ton's  ;  he  gave  me  a  quarter  dollar  last  time 
I  went  for  two  bunches,  and  bid  me  call 
again ;  saying,  that  he  would  rather  give  the 
industrious  double  for  their  work,  than  give 
any  thing  to  idle  beg&rars. 

A  beam  of  hope  darted  into  her  mind  ;  a 
mother's  kindness,  and  a  wife's  affections, 
rallied  round  her  heart.  She  smiled  upon 
her  child,  and  kissed  her.  Just  at  this 
moment,  the  drunkard  rolled  over  on  the 
floor,  and  began  to  make  an  unusual  noise  ; 
the  went  to  him,  and  found  him  black  in 
the  face,  and  almost  strangled  by  his  hand- 
kerchief.  She  loosed  it,  then  lifted  him 
upon  the  straw  bed  that  lay  in  a  comer  of 
the  room.  She  gazed  eagerly  on  him  for  a 
few  moments,  and  muttered  in  broken  sen- 
tences, "  My  husband — the  father  of  my 
children — bad  company — far  from  home 
and  friends — was  a  good  husband  once — 
loved  his  children — his  mother — pious 
woman — may  yet  reform."  As  she  said 
this,  she  bent  down  to  pull  over  him  the 
ragged  remnants  of  blankets,  and  let  a  tear 
fall  on  his  cheek,  which  she  kissed  off. 
After  having  done  all  she  could  for  him, 
she  joined  her  children  on  the  hearth,  and 
began  to  assist  the  little  gxrl  lo  maVe  \)cv« 
matches  which  she  was  to  sell  m  \he  monw 


ing,  before  they  could  break  their  fasts. 
Some  time  in  the  night  he  came  to  himself; 
he  rose  half  up — all  was  dark  and  still — then 
conscience,  with  her  whip  of  scorpions, 
found  him. 

I  have  often  heard  drunkards  say  they 
like  to  get  drunk,  and  do  not  dislike  to  be 
drunk;  but  the  horror  of  getting  sober 
agam,  is  past  describing.  If  there  be  a 
hell  on  earth,  'tis  felt  by  a  man  when  he  is 
returning  from  the  wild  tumultuous  state  of 
intoxication  to  reason  and  consciousness; 
when  he  has  nobody  to  speak  with ;  nor 
strong  drink,  to  drive  him  back  into  the 
regions  of  unreal  existence.  So  it  seemed 
with  this  poor  wretch.  In  the  greatest 
agitation  he  exclaimed,  **  Where  ana  I?  in 
hell,  or  in  life  ?"  The  cricket  chirpt  on  the 
hearth,  "  Ay,  that's  an  earthly  sound.*'  As 
he  moved  to  break  his  solitude  by  awaking 
his  wife,  the  rustling  of  the  straw-bed 
brought  to  his  recollection,  how  be  had 
sold  the  feather-bed  his  motlier  gave  him  on 
his  wedding-day  ;  the  tick  which  she  spun, 
while  she  watched  his  cradle.  He  felt  a  tear 
start  in  his  eye,  for  a  thousand  associations 
were  connected  with  this  thought,  and  be 
involuntarily  sent  his  hand  in  search  of  the 
sheet  to  wipe  his  face :  but,  alas !  no  sheet ; 
his  wife's  mistress  gave  her  two  pair  when 
she  was  married,  as  a  reward  for  her  good 
conduct,  and  long  service ;  but  all  these  be 
had  sold.  He  felt  a  chill  of  horror,  and  a 
trembling  seized  him,  lie  strove  to  find  bis 
wife's  cloak,  that  latterly  had  served  to  keep 
them  warm  in  the  night,  and  in  the  day 
bad  served  to  cover  her  rags  when  she  went 
abroad ;  but  he  found  it  not. 

Conscience  gave  him  another  unmerciful 
lash,  and  she  repeated  her  strokes  with  such 
force,  and  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  be 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  called  upon  her 
whom  he  had  abused  and  ruined  to  get  a 
light,  "  Mary,  Mary,  Oh  1  do  get  a  hght.' 
She  in  her  soul  yet  loved  him,  said  nothing, 
but  obeyed.  How  the  conscience-stricken 
sinner  dreads  darkness  and  solitude !  and 
how  gladly  would  he  flee  from  himself  if 
he  could.  She  soon  procured  a  light,  and 
found  him  holding  nis  head  with  both 
bands,  as  if  to  prevent  it  firom  splitting 
open.  She  bound  her  only  remaining 
handkerchief  round  his  temples,  and  then 
he  opened  his  eyes ;  but  he  found  that  the 
objects  that  surrounded  him  contributed 
nothing  to  his  comfort.  The  dirty  bare 
walls  of  his  room,  a  few  bricks  and  a  laige 
stone  the  only  seats ;  then  ten  thousand  ten- 
der recollections  rushed  upon  his -mind  at 
once ;  although  he  had  never  been  rich  or 
^\\%,Yv\,Vve  had  always  lived  in  a  gentle- 
m'a£^%\v!CM:^>^\v\^\vYs^^  \<;»&fi&llc  comfort. 
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His  franlic  eyes  met  those  of  his  wife, 
as  he  rolled  Ihem  about  in  search  of  some- 
thing on  which  he  dare  rest  them ;  here  he 
fixed  Ihem  for  some  moments — he  strove 

inefTeclually  to  tear  them  away.     She,  poor  JriS'r?mi«"''5vS''i»ptrdt°wm''wMgKd*°SI 

creature,  all  unconscious  of  what  was  pass-  rjl5(™SSJ.™'a„^lI^'ft,i'°*J,'"  "^,5' '**''■'* 

in^   in  his  agonized  soul,    eiipected  oaths  'iih4pouDdi'ofbMrdaTN,ei<inin*DSr''ineS*u'ti!^ 

and    curses   as    formerly,   and    feared    lo  m""o°nV  "a'o'ci^l'rnd  fh?'B^Vwin'ii^ 

break   the    horrid   silence  ;    at   lenjjth  he  ocincii  in  iho  n'enii.V.   After  an  inierTii  of  fi»» 

sighed  out  "Mary!  you  are  not  like  the  it"flni  ™™oJS^,'J!i'S'irr'';hI  o'htr  lO^'iSdif 

same  woman  you  were   when  I  married  w  Tlr'ai"u"y"bi?''iSd°w"rpii«ic°uiM"  V^^ 

you,  then  you  had  rosy  cheeks  and  a  cheer.  TimWsnuwercwngiieii.saDDuiid'wuihamutii 

ful  countenance,  but  now  you  ate  pale  and  iVa™?wil°3™?.£°;f"h^f^«S?nIli.'o«.?S.Sf 

thin."  3"i'J"j  °'        ""'"■"'=  ^i""  ai""iliy  of  meit 

"  Yes,  William,  buf— "     "  Slop  I  slop  I  gj'Lu'iii  !K  iuwning°'tdd°iji'.°°oi>ic''r°fii'ih?8T.i.in" 

Maiy,  that's  enough  1"  3?  «^h°  ™i.;w'bA''';ha"ttSri°''fooM  'i*^ 

After  a  long  pause,  and  with  strong  emo-  d"'"'°i"i'L"i,*fh''"  ^  »"'""'■"'*  'St  "f!^  "'  ^!^ 

lion,  she    resumed.      "I  was   going    lOSay,  w'sTDbierred^D 'ikffAi^eierc^e  thin  nnX.ud  u 

William,  that  if  you  would  lea»e  off  your  j'i^^Mi'uie™ ob^nedlfroir'itrLiMwS'rtaMu 

bad  company,  and  give  up  drinking,  we  whwomuou. 

might  yet "  a  deep   sob  choaked  her  M^h&i  A^«'^%hri"t°&^ti'tTiiawc^°t>Zi 

utterance  for  jome  momenls— "  we  might  •!"■•  ofttrwordi^e  oiled  aEsin  -.  pe  acaiinnr  ou 

yet  earn  our  living  here;  but  if  you  go  on  Moin'm''Jd,Voo'b"l'iiMn"diB'°iioM^MwVoj^KM! 

much  longer,  you  will   kill  yourself,  and  i'hTa°pM""S"njMrtl'ed''i!t"'rhiu'B^ftaDBrSrfr^ 

break  my  heart;  and  Ihen  the  children—"  tura.  mi  brought  oni  thi  muKio"^ 'fha^i  Jirati 

He  then  started  as  if  he  was  shot.     "Oh,  iTmb/ff™«ii'%^idii''fr^odTi>"t'™Ss«'?™ 

don'l  say  another  word  !"    Seeing  he  was  [",''i"irifli'°"J'"'  •"■'■^"'■*  Aii«1o,  bm  tMoiieoi 

not  the  fiend-like  wretch  lie  had  for  some  itiBt—Pimeiiat^uu.       '         V'rec  aa      oo 

months   been,  she  felt  a  hope,  almost  a  CmaaMt/4^PmMhuaMiirdmT,-sirOtatm 

confidence,  Ihal  he  would   he  a  changed  «mli°d™^indi/<mi«iioioiil7CotiiT«\i»™"'bn^ 

man;  she  saw  by  his  writhing, his  perapira-  :„bffl™d'!!,"ha\3y'hS!S3d°"'i,u!h  wVi^'uSS 

lion,    his  sighing,  and   his    clenched   teeth,  te  «iiouid  .Impkud  jeirnHiihadimdirliliont  ■ 

what  lie  felt.    He  even  let  the  word  mercy  S?'b"J!lJiiiu° o7  ir'oB.'renmhw'm3i» ™t'S™'» 

escape  his  lips.    She  tried  to  aooibe  hira ;  "'K"(i'£  S^irS"i.'''JrS5!^'iS  hC  mL  w 

she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  ihm  likt  ibe  bide  of  Uit  ihiaMUH,  bni  man  oK 

said,  "William,  I  yet  love  you."   "What !  ,b"  ■<.a"iI'''il?5'S^2^iJl',SSrtS^™'^ 

love  me,  when  I  haie  myselfl"    The  chil-  f,"''!'"'?" ""'I'^'Tji' ^°?" E!f<,.'?<'!''ijff?- 

dren,   who  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  sbiigad  id  adopi  tUei  utotidv.— Fm^i  limfmitM.  , 

straw  bed,  being  awakened  hy  ihe  conver.  '^''J'°!  ^r^""  ^r  Hniut.—An   eoniiitDiion* 

sation,  and  seeing  a  light,  lifted  up  Iheir  17«m  ' 'ill  .\rdiff7«D«  b^-Un^  d™«S,»y  .'Jd 

little  innocent  heads,  and  seeing  their  father  «S?odd''S™i>'Biay"d«lde''«a«'n« 'Joojmo°£^ 

was  not  futions,  bill  in  distress,  and  iheir  K?i™ 'ifUTf'.'S  '■"^f-|On«.'*«i  ""J  "i"  «»,w» 

mother  also,  they  came  lo  inquire  what  was  "        "*     ...--..    .m 
the  matter.     This  was  ihe  climax  of  his 
misery.      The  ragged  bed-clolhes  exhibited 
a  memorial  that  he  could  not  look  upon — 

a  piece  of  his  wife's  wedding  gown.  pre<>n/oia' 

His  naked  children,  his  emaciated  wife.  '!.'?.?S''i_^ 


His  naked  children,  his  emaciated  v 
the  remembrance  of  former  days,  the  pros- 


impnni^  nfdH  M  Isa  tli  nwa  wlft,  wl 


pipar  diKonUnaad !   An. 


pect  of  rain,  and 1  must  beg  of  Sf.'.S^rf  b.'^SS«««S5''ah5f  JririTS  SnS 

you.  Sir,  to  infer  Ihe  rest.  S""mMi«'''FoV'!aT''ElIS°^™''roefirtiy'iS'iiSi 

I  must,  however,  tell  you,  Ihat  he  joined  trnd.  ihatondir  tncb  ciccum«anc<t  <be  >la>ta  ara 

the  Temperance  Society,  gradually  recovered  oi'd«>itndinir'«nd  ■n1i™S.'i"iinn'RriiiJii'f"i™— 

his  health,  became  a  loving  father,  an  affec-  itainv^"" 

tionate  husband, aninduslriousandreligious  BKauaViw! 
man.  EK<wms.-"  Atwm  bnowMn  of  bomtD  naura 

I  will  send  you,  in   a  short  time,  other  J,'),  g'','!r'i,'n"f'iii, ';,  Jhi'''-OTt'd%e"ii*'K«iI?u'"  a* 

specimensof  the  evils  of  intemperance;  and  gtiiinB  on  a  luiio  fgr"!"''  ?'"''''',j"'A  (r?"*  "^ 

have  no  doubl  ihal  you  will,  ere  lon^,  be-  man'  lava  i^iba'  am  nnVti'mii^  Aia  'fon^aa'C 

(Mime  an  acfii-e  member  of  the  Temperance  Sftmion'oD  ihe'iiaio  ^f'iheT4i»u'"B^p»rS«S»I 

Society.  be  noai  .Iraiw  ao  inaiance  o(  om  «K^.A  «^ 

Youra,  sincerely,  J.  F.  "w^  "™oi»  "TiSrt^IS^fttfi  w.i»i  ■««™i   *• 
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HvQ    IHOOBT.  than  two   bunilTAd   who  «4a]d   mad  boaabmclion  riswed  u  ft  mfluiH  aF  CDra.vLEVtRf- 
aTBrT  Ahjlling  lliflj  goL^  la  praponiDn  u  ladlTidoiU  Tmrht  on  Iba  Umi  of  Ili«  Ibra-    Rf  JohnF^tpt.  K.U.' 
buid  Ibtt  Ultla,  >nd  than  ti  ■  HpvHor  iodb  eirvn  id  Bt  the  Rmv.  O.  W,  Douia,  A.M. 
(hiir  nonli.  ud  tk»  iMliiia  »iur  fur  koo>Jii(  T^a  Chink  La  «>ii  R«lqnii«r.    Bt  John  Sudfiid, 

■wmHrr  ■<>  mnafk.  thu  hibiu  of  IbmiblfnlsHa  lipa'c  Ale  Sirnice.    B;  Iha  Rar.  Ed.  IrrlsE,  A.M. 

ud  franJiiran  u iIIUedh of  ImmtDH  impiinuii:!.  Tb«  Uiinrr  EnioEEii:.  No.  I. 

—  Wi/diririit-t  Eartf  Diirtrlat,  FaiDJIr  (;iaMic>U  Librarv,  Na.M:  SiqibiKlaa. 

■  amioUiim.-Wha<hat>HtiiaBl]mmn  hippmnt  A  corrmi-d  Accauni  of  ihe  ETldaoea,dduc.ikj 

bivalnenuaddnTJnrlba  liM  fbnr t>us,  l>  a  «im-  i°'J^'Sf!f^~^''J°°  Nauoral  Scoicb  Chorib.iBHp. 

Ui>Bwhteh«iibwllld«»rmtae«Mifoimibiy»ilbUw  ^"^  Dahn^'^  ■E^loKihe  Rei.  Edward  Inaj, 

duratfon  of'lH^m  11% "hH*  l.tiniUd,  la  *  "S^  r^''!?''  ,"!,  '  P"''?"?   "•  "■"   I»»HI"11"  1  I7  IK 

Blutd  barood  alldoibl  br  tha   Pirlalu  Bond  ot  Frltnda  of  Puceaud  JaMica  in  Injlapd.    By  V, 

lr>i.«iudi.lii  Ibairibboal^ntbrthaiwtHDttw  -„*"™"»'"g"  "'>'''£  Nam™  of  Cholara  .U  W 

•i'h.J  aula,  OM  Id  n8»,  ii  ™  aljbl  ud  txmtT  faara  K™??E;    ^y  O.  R.  Bnolh.      „     ^  .„ 

•ud  ulna  moDIha^bdt  ibu  In  1B!1, 11  hid  cUd  w  35','i'A'"?'F^"'^''         '  ^'^^ '^j  n    a 


MibDaMmbw.iee.  U„j,     II  wiiroiBttli.  .aianl  floa  uinTlogiaa 

NMd»  and  oaBn  a  law.  lay  hid  in  niihl  «„,!.  aad  Oia  iOmrj  mnUnti  will  b»,  aa  anal,  hm 

Godaald,  'lal  Nawlosbe,  and  lU  waa  lighl.'"  Iha  panaof  IhiiiiiMt  tmlsaiH  wnlam  for  IhETanai. 

!  liillowlDE  Uliaa  hnia  baao  wrillan  on  IhahosH.—  Tba  BnceanHr,  aTala.in  3  ToUma,  brSIra  S.C. 

And  I*  a  woDdaring  world  dlTlnaly  apoka.  "iHI}"^           .  -    ,  ,        .  ,      _,      .                 , 
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,  »■  ■ 

CWith  a  Portrait) 

What  opinions  soever  may  be  entertained  'respecting  the  character  and 
tendency  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  was 
a  most  extraordinary  man.  The  extent  and  fertility  of  his  genius  scarcely 
knew  any  bounds,  and  his  industry  fully  corresponded  with  the  activity  of 
his  mental  powers.  To  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  historical  facts,  he 
added  a  warmth  of  imagination  that  stood  unrivalled  among  all  competitors ; 
and  ages  will  probably  elapse,  before  he  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  rising  of  a 
brighter  star. 

In  poetry,  metaphysics,  medicine,  moral  philosophy,  history,  and  general 
literature,  Scotland  has  long  been  honoured  with  names  of  renown ;  and  the 
genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  to  the  constellation  a  brilliancy  which 
no  clouds  can  obscure,  no  feculence  can  ever  tarnish.  His  writings  have 
erected  an  imperishable  monument  to  his  memory,  and  deeply  engraven  on 
the  tablet  of  fame  an  inscription,  which  the  lapse  of  ages  will  be  unable  to 
efface. 

It  is  in  general,  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the  early  history 
of  rising  genius,  whether  favoured  with  the  auspicious  gales  of  fortune,  or 
struggling  with  adversities,  which  nothing  but  persevering  energy  can  sur- 
mount. In  the  latter  case,  genuine  talent  shines  with  the  most  resplen- 
dent lustre ;  even  destiny  appears  to  submit  to  enterprise,  and  conquest  is 
hallowed  by  the  instruments  of  victory. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  entered  life  under  very  favourable  circumstances.  "  He 
had  to  encounter  none  of  those  difficulties  which  sometimes  crush  the 
youthful  spirit  in  its  earlier  and  unaided  efforts ;  he  had  to  struggle  with 
no  dependence,  that  frequently  breaks  the  mind  which  it  overloads ;  nor  to 
grapple  with  poverty,  which  is  generally  associated  with  bitterness  and 
degradation.  From  the  first  dawn  of  intellect,  his  path  was  smooth  before 
him,  so  that  his  entrance  into  life  was  easy  and  unembarrassed.  With  him, 
mental  exertion  was  a  matter  of  choice,  not  of  necessity.  Employment  was 
sought,  to  give  a  relish  to  leisure  ;  he  was  surrounded  with  every  thing  to 
render  life  comfortable,  and  passed  his  early  years  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
enjoying  contentment  and  respectability." 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  eldest  son  of  Walter  Scott,  Esq, 
a  counsellor  in  Edinburgh.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  David 
Rutherford,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  same  profession.  He  vra&  b<ir!v 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1771,  and  educated  in  lYv^Wx^V^eVw^^^^v^^^^- 

2d,  SEIITES,  NO.  23,'^VOL.  11,  3  R  \^1  w— ^^^-^"^^  " 
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We  are  not  aware  that  any  particular  incident  or  combination  of  circum- 
stances had  any  distinct  influence  on  his  mind,  that  could  lead  him  to 
embrace  that  department  of  literature  in  which  he  has  so  far  outshone  all 
his  associates  and  predecessors.  The  innate  vigour  of  his  spirit  prompted 
him  to  activity,  and  a  constitutional  predisposition  presenting  viyid  pictures 
to  his  imagination,  administered,  while  roving  in  the  fields  of  fancy,  to  the 
delight  which  rewarded  his  excursions  in  the  regions  of  fiction  and  marvel- 
lous narrative.  The  following  paragraph  in  his  own  words,  will  convey  a 
characteristic  statement  of  his  views,  feelings,  and  attachment,  at  the  early 
period  of  which  we  speak. 

"  I  must  refer  to  a  very  early  period  of  my  life,  were  I  to  point  out  my 
first  ^achievement  as  a  story-teller — but,  I  believe,  some  of  my  old  school- 
fellows can  still  bear  witness,  that  I  had  a  distinguished  character  for  that 
talent,  at  a  time  when  the  applause  of  my  companions  was  a  recompence 
for  the  disgraces  and  punishments  which  the  future  romance  vrriter  incurred, 
for  being  idle  himself,  [and  keeping  others  idle,  during  hours  that  should 
have  been  employed  on  our  tasks.  The  chief  enjoyment  of  my  holidays 
was,  to  escape^with  a  chosen  friend,  who  had  the  same  taste  with  myself, 
and,  alternately,  to  recite  to  each  other  such  wild  adventures  as  we  were 
able  to  devise.  We  told,  each  in  turn,  interminable  tales  of  knight-errantry, 
and  battles,  and  enchantments,  which  were  continued  from  one  day  to 
another  as  opportunity  offered,  without  our  ever  thinking  of  bringing  them 
to  a  conclusion.  As  we  observed  ia  strict  secrecy  on  the  subject  of  this 
intercourse,  it  acquired  all  the  character  of  a  concealed  pleasure ;  and  we 
used  to  select  for  the  scenes  of  our  indulgence,  long  walks  through  the 
solitary  and  romantic  environs  of  Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury  Craigs,  Braid 
Hills,  and  similar  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  recollection 
of  these  holidays  still  forms  an  oasis  in  the  pilgrimage  which  I  have  to  look 
back  upon." 

In  the  pursuits  thus  noticed,  Mr.  Scott  was  confirmed  by  a  severe  illness, 
through  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  was  confined.  This  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  breaking  a  blood-vessel,  which  debarred  him  from  more 
active  exercise.  Books  now  furnished  his  only  amusement,  and  the  shelves 
of  a  circulating  library,  at  Edinburgh,  filled  with  novels,  romances,  travels, 
and  adventures,  yielded  an  inexhaustible  supply.  These  being  congenial 
to  his  taste,  soon  made  him  an  inhabitant  of  an  imaginary  world,  and  ren- 
dered even  historical  facts  subservient  to  the  creations  of  his  prolific  fancy, 
in  which,  through  future  life,  he  always  found  himself  at  home. 

His  friends,  at  this  time,  either  disregarding,  or  altogether  overlooking 
the  predilections  of  this  ardent  lad,  had,  in  their  own  minds  and  calculations, 
destined  him  to  the  profession  of  his  father ;  and  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  his  earlier  years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Legal  tech- 
nicalities, and  tedious  forms,  however,  could  not  furnish  the  charms  which 
fiction  was  always  ready  to  supply.  To  the  former  he  attended  firom  a  sense 
of  duty,  but  the  latter  was  at  all  times  a  matter  of  choice.  That  gave  him 
employment,  this  afforded  constant  recreation.  There  he  found  himself  a 
drudge,  but  here  he  revelled  in  the  sunshine  of  literary  fascination. 

A  few  ballads  founded  on  tales,  traditions,  and  incidents,  very  generally 
known,  were  first  submitted  to  the  public  eye.  These  attracted  rather  more 
attention  than  the  author  had  anticipated;  and  the  effect  of  their  success 
was,  to  transform  the  legal  student  into  a  votary  of  the  muses.  His  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  with  Mr.  Lewis  led  to  the  publication  of  "  Glenfinlas," 
and  ''  The  Eve  of  St.  John,*'  and  his  researches  into  the  legendary  stories 
with  which  the  traditions  oi  ScoV\^.xv^  ^qi\x\A^^^  ^Sx&x  %^\:aft  time,  gave 
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birth  to  "The  Border  Minstrelsy."  This  also  was  favourably  received, 
and  the  success  which  had  attended  his  exertions,  stimulated  him  to  an 
enteqprise  still  more  arduous.  At  length  **  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel" 
made  its  appearance,  which,  being  in  story  and  style,  original,  fascinating, 
and  strange,  opened  a  new  element  in  the  world  of  poetry.  **  The  heather 
was  now  on  fire  ;"  fame  had  opened  the  gates  of  her  temple  ;  and  nothing 
appeared,  to  impede  his  progess  towards  the  sublime  elevation. 

In  his  early  attempts  at  versification,  the  youthful  bard  had  submitted 
the  production  of  his  muse  to  some  well  -  known  friends,  and,  follow- 
ing their  judgments,  he  had  many  a  time  committed  his  compositions  to 
the  flames.  To  this  sentence,  he  has  since  observed,  "  I  sometimes  sub- 
mitted with  a  heavy  heart."  Wearied,  however,  with  their  unfavourable 
decisions,  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  strangers.  The  effect  justified  the  expe- 
riment; and  public  opinion  readily  acknowledged  that  merit,  which  hi^  more 
intimate  associates  were  unable  to  discover. 

The  "  Last  Minstrel"  was  favoured  with  an  extensive  and  rapid  sale ;  and 
so  well  satisfied  were  the  publishers  with  its  success,  that  when  "  Marmion" 
waspresented,  they  gave  the  author  for  it  one  thousand  pounds  :  and,  as  a 
proof  that  they  were  not  dissatisfied  with  their  bargain,  they  subsequently 
presented  the  author  with  a  hogshead  of  claret. 

**  The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  rather  increased  than  diminished  the  author's 
popularity.  It  is  a  poem  which  gives  what  may  be  termed  the  domestic  life 
of  chivalry,  developing  its  private  scenes,  and,  in  the  tumult  of  gentle  affec- 
tions, strangely  blending  the  pathos  and  action  which  constitute  its  leading 
characteristics.  In  this  poem  there  are  numerous  beauties,  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  they  furnished  subjects  for  conversation  and  criticism,  which 
in  general  operated  in  favour  of  the  author's  reputation. 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  retained  its  poetical  ascendancy,  until 
**  Rokeby"  appeared,  and  became  its  rival.  Of  this  latter  poem,  the  story  is 
highly  interesting ;  but  to  its  fine  descriptions,  snatches  of  beautiful  song, 
nicely  drawn  contrasts,  and  shades  of  character,  the  author  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  plumes  with  which  it  has  adorned  his  brows.  The  fasci- 
nating grasp  which  these  two  works  had  taken  of  the  public  mind,  may  be 
inferred,  from  the  comparative  estimate  of  their  respective  sales. 

Sold  of  **  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  from  June  2d  to  Sept.  22d,  181l>. 

2,000  Quarto,  at  £2.  2s £4,200 

6,000  Octavo,  at     12s 3,600 

£7,800 

Sold  of  Rokeby  from  January  14th  to  April  14th,  1813. 

3,000  Quarto,  at  £2.  2s.        .      (less  120  remaining,)  £6,048 

5,000  Octavo,  at     14s 3,500 

£9,548 

Of  these  two  poems,  so  high  was  the  celebrity  at  the  time  to  which  the 
above  estimates  refer,  that  it  was  rather  dangerous  and  disreputable  for  any 
person  of  taste  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Scott.  On  this 
tide  of  opinion,  many  were  known  to  sail  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  credit: 
because  they  were  acquainted  with  the  titles,  and  number  of  pages,  that  each 
volume  contained,  but  who,  if  asked  to  produce  a  single  line,  would  have 
betrayed  the  nakedness  of  the  land  : — Have  you  seen  "  Tlie  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  ?"  Have  you  seen  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  ?*'  Have  you 
seen  "  Rokeby?*'  were  generally  leading  questions,  in  all  \e?»^^cXa5ck\fc  '^^- 
panics.     "How do  you  Jike  them?"  could  eaaW'^ )ae ^.iivwex^^ \tt ^^ 
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mative,  and  between  such  rival  compositions  there  could  be  little  danger  in 
venturing  an  opinion. 

For  several  other  poems  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  this  indefatigaUe 
author.  Each  in  its  turn  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  reputation,  and  many 
have  passed  through  numerous  editions.  So  loud  indeea,  at  one  perigd,  was 
the  trumpet  of  fame,  in  favour  of  his  poetry,  that  no  one  anticipated  its  dia- 
continuance,  or  predicted  a  louder  blast. 

Lord  Byron,  however,  about  this  time,  ascending  above  the  poetical 
horizon,  was  hailed  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  whose  lustre  far  out- 
shone the  brilliancy  of  all  his  contemporaries.  The  muse  of  Mr.  Scott 
still  retained  its  intrinsic  value,  but  another  having  soared  above  him,  the 
station  which  he  occupied  in  the  public  mind  now  became  secondary,  horn 
the  more  elevated  rank  which  Byron  commanded  in  the  hemisphere  of 
poetry.  To  the  productions  of  his  lordship,  all  eyes  were  turned ;  and  the 
combination  of  superior  talents  with  a  titled  bard,  exhibited  a  novelty  that 
was  every  where  attractive.  Of  this  successful  rivalry,  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Scott  was  destined  to  feel  the  mortifying  effects.  Few  inquired  after  his 
works;  the  sale  was  in  a  great  measure  suspended;  and  after  some  time  the 
productions  of  this  poetical  idol  languished  in  neglect,  and  became  partially 
forgotten.  Few  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  the  versatility,  and  even 
the  meanness  of  public  opinion,  are  more  apparent  than  in  its  connexion 
with  Mr.  Scott*s  poetry.  On  the  plaudits  of  capricious  fame,  no  dependence 
can  be  placed ;  and  in  the  case  before  us,  those  who  bask  in  her  most  fas* 
cinating  smiles,  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  this  contemplation  of  her 
instability. 

To  the  eclipse  of  Mr.  Scott*s  poetical  popularity,  three  causes  may  be 
said  to  have  conspired.  First,  he  felt  a  consciousness  that  he  must  dow 
abdicate  a  throne  which  could  no  longer  exact  undisputed  homage ;  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  a  correspondent  change  was  wrought  in  the  ardour 
of  his  spirit,  and  the  fervour  of  his  imagination  :  secondly,  the  intense 
interest  which  the  writings  of.  Lord  Byron  had  excited,  left  him  little  to  hope; 
and  thirdly,  the  desire  of  novelty,  which  is  never  without  its  influence  on 
the  reading  world,  especially  on  such  as  are  captivated  with  the  rich  colour- 
ing and  romantic  excursions  of  a  vivid  imagination,  was  now  gratified  with 
a  new  object  These  causes,  combined  in  their  effects,  created  for  a  season 
a  suspension  of  his  mental  operations,  but,  in  the  issue,  wrought  for  him  a 
revolution  in  the  direction  of  his  energies,  in  which  no  future  Byron  is  ever 
likely  to  outshine  his  brilliancy,  or  tarnish  the  halo  of  glory  that  surrounds 
his  name. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  prose  department  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
works,  to  the  margins  of  which  we  have  arrived,  it  may  be  needful  to  view 
him  in  connexion  with  the  duties  of  his  profession  at  the  bar,  and  of  this  we 
have  the  following  account  in  his  own  words. 

'^  It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the  attempts  which  I  had  made  in  literature  had 
been  unfavourable  to  my  success  at  the  bar.  The  goddess  Themis  is,  at  Edinburgh,  and 
I  suppose  every  where  else,  of  a  peculiarly  jealous  disposition.  She  will  not  readily  coo- 
sent  to  share  her  authority,  and  sternly  demands  from  her  votaries  not  only  that  real  dotf 
be  carefully  attended  to  and  discharged,  but  that  a  certain  air  of  business  shall  be  observes 
even  in  the  midst  of  total  idleness. 

**  Of  late,  however,  she  has  relaxed  in  some  instances  in  this  particular ;  an  eminent 
example  of  which,  has  been  shewn  in  the  case  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who,  after  long 
conducting  one  of  the  most  influential  literary  periodicals  of  the  age,  with  unquestionable 
ability,  has  been,  by  the  general  consent  of  his  brethren,  recently  elected  to  be  their  DeiB 
of  Faculty,  or  President,  beinc^  l\\e  Vu^VvesX  ^ckuowVed^ment  of  his  professional  taleDls 
wbwb  th^y  had  it  in  their  powet  lo  o^^t.    ^mv.  >^^  S&  vai'\&£A^\i\  '9)KiO(v\tfe<^^^d  the  ideas 
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of  a  period  of  thirty  years'  distance,  when  a  barrister  who  really  possessed  any  turn  for 
lighter  literature,  was  at  as  much  pains  to  conceal  it^  as  if  it  had  in  reality  been  something 
to  be  ashamed  of;  and  I  could  mention  more  than  one  instance,  in  which  literature  and 
society  have  suffered  loss,  that  jurisprudence  might  be  enriched. 

**  Nor  did  the  solicitors,  upon  whose  choice  the  counsel  takes  rank  in  his  profession,  do 
me  less  than  justice  by  regarding  others  among  my  contemporaries  as  fitter  to  discharge 
the  duty  due  to  their  clients,  than  a  young  man  who  was  taken  up  with  running  after  bal- 
lads, whether  Teutonic  or  national.  My  profession  and  I,  therefore,  came  to  stand  nearly 
upon  the  footing  on  which  honest  Slender  consoled  himself  with  having  established  with 
Mistress  Anne  Page :  '  There  was  no  great  love  between  us  at  the  befz^inning,  and  it 
pleased  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  farther  acquaintance.'  I  became  sensible  that  the  time 
was  come  when  I  must  either  buckle  myself  resolutely  to  the  *  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  by 
night,'  renouncing  all  the  Delilahs  of  my  imagination,  or  bid  adieu  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  hold  another  course.  I  confess  my  own  inclination  revolted  from  the  more  severe 
choice,  which  might  have  been  deemed  by  many  the  wiser  alternative." 

It  has  been  said,  that  two  distinct  circumstances  concurred,  to  direct  the 
author's  attention  to  prose.  First,  bis  emulation  had  been  awakened  by  the 
success  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  "  Tales  of  Irish  Life ;"  and  secondly,  by  his 
undertaking  to  edite  John  Strutt*s  posthumous  romance  of  Queenhoo  Hall, 
whose  want  of  success  induced  the  editor  to  alter  the  original  plan.  He 
observes  that  "  by  rendering  the  language  too  ancient,  and  displaying  his 
antiquarian  knowledge  too  liberally,  the  ingenious  author  had  raised  an 
obstacle  to  his  own  success."  By  this  discovery,  Sir  Walter  resolved  to 
profit,  and  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  his  prose  productions  can  for  a 
moment  doubt,  that  he  has  avoided  the  rock  on  which  Strutt's  romance  had 
Buffered  shipwreck. 

The  first  sketch  of  Waverley  having  been  drawn  up,  was  advertised  by 
Ballantyne  as  "  Waverley,  or,  Tis  Fifty  Years  Since."  This  was  afterwards 
altered  to  "Sixty,"  to  suit  the  actual  time  of  publication.  Having  made 
some  progress  in  this  work,  he  fell  again  into  the  same  error  that  had 
marked  his  early  poetry.  He  submitted  the  MSS.  of  about  seven  chapters 
to  a  friend.  The  decision  was  unfavourable ;  the  publication  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  papers,  now  no  longer  deemed  of  value,  were  thrown  aside, 
and  for  a  time  mislaid,  if  not  forgotten.  An  accidental  search  for  some 
fishing-tackle,  led  to  their  discovery,  and  finally,  to  their  publication. 

We  need  not  descant  on  the  powerful  sensation  which  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Waverley  excited.  It  seemed  to  open  a  new  era  in  this  spedes  of 
composition  ;  the  superior  talents  of  the  author  were  every  where  acknow- 
ledged, and  as  no  name  appeared,  conjecture  found  full  employment  in 
attempting  to  discover  what  the  writer  had  impenetrably  concealed.  The 
mystery  in  which  he  lay  enveloped,  served  only  to  increase  and  prolong  the  . 
interest  that  was  every  where  apparent,  but,  like  the  letters  of  Junius,  for 
this  work  no  legitimate  parent  could  any  where  be  found.  The  secrecy, 
however,  operated  with  an  attractive  power,  and  was  not  without  a  consider- 
able influence  in  directing  public  attention  to  this  most  wonderful  compo- 
sition. But  no  ingenuity  could  draw  aside  the  curtain,  no  research  could 
penetrate  the  author's  hidden  retreat.  By  public  consent,  Waverley  was, 
therefore,  acknowledged  in  all  its  beauties  to  be  the  production  of  some 
GREAT  UNKNOWN.  Succeeding  works  displayed  the  same  talents,  but  the 
author  still  remained  buried  in  the  same  obscurity;  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  midnight  darkness  would  have  continued  unbroken,  and,  perhaps 
for  ever,  if  the  failure  of  a  celebrated  publisher  in  Edinburgh  had  not  com- 
pelled Sir  Walter  Scott  to  avow  himself  the  author  of  those  remarkable 
compositions. 

From  the  first  publication  of  Waverley,  to  the  period  of  \v\a  dsaSJcv^^xs. 
Walter  Scott,  without  any  interruption,  floated  on  \.\ve  \w>\\jAfc  cJ^  ^^>^\^aJoN-^ 
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Nor  is  this  a  subject  to  excite  our  surprise.  If  we  look  at  the  quantity 
which  he  has  written,  it  would  seem  incredible  ;  but  when  we  also  look  at 
the  quality,  and  contemplate  the  vast  mass  of  materials  that  he  must  have 
accumulated,  it  adds  wonder  to  applause. 

To  give  any  thing  like  a  detailed  account  of  his  numerous  productions  is 
scarcely  possible,  within  the  limits  we  have  prescribed.  His  works  are  a 
library  of  themselves,  in  addition  to  which  he  furnished  many  contributions 
to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  Among  these  was  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Lord  Byron,  which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  written  with 
much  feeling,  and  in  the  generous  spirit  of  one  exalted  mind  doing  justice 
to  another. 

Under  the  incessant  labours  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  he  should  have  survived  so  long,  than  that  he  should  have 
sunk  beneath  the  accumulated  load.  People  are  sometimes  apt  to  covet  the 
luxury  of  literary  pursuits,  and  to  envy  the  pleasures  of  an  author ;  but 
those  who  thus  talk  of  literary  ease,  know  nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
mind,  whose  powers  are  in  continual  requisition,  and  almost  incessantly  on 
the  rack.  This  mental  exhaustion  has  an  amazing  influence  on  the  bodily 
powers,  and  a  general  lassitude  is  the  effect  of  both.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
laboriously  earned  the  honours  and  profits  of  literature,  and  well  does  he 
deserve  his  share  of  both — even  though  his  fame  has  been  extended  through 
every  civilized  country  of  the  world. 

Equally  appreciated  at  home  and  abroad,  never  perhaps  did  any  indivi- 
dual receive  more  tokens  of  unequivocal  and  universal  admiration.  His 
works  are  translated  into  most  known  languages ;  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gore 
mentions,  in  her  Hungarian  Tales,  that  at  one  of  the  Inns,  the  head  of 
"  Valter  Skote**  is  hung  up  as  a  sign.  The  rank  of  baronet,  with  which  the 
author  was  honoured  by  his  late  Majesty  George  IV.  is  the  first  instance  of 
such  a  distinction  being  conferred  on  literary  merit.  From  those  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter,  we  learn,  that  his  conversational 
powers  were  exceedingly  great ;  and  that  his  style  of  telling  a  story  was 
unrivalled  in  its  dramatic  effects.  His  memory  was  exceedingly  retentive, 
and  even  to  the  evening  of  his  health,  it  could  dwell  with  delight  on  its  early 
tales  of  **  legendary  lore." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  any  anticipations  of  his 
labours  drawing  to  a  close,  until  disease  seized  upon  his  vitals,  and  gave  no 
one  besides  himself  any  thing  to  hope.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  while 
walking  with  Wordsworth  some  time  early  in  1831,  he  was  detailing  his 
literary  plans  of  works  that  were  yet  unborn.  Having  proceeded  to  some 
length,  Mr.  Wordsworth  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  Why,  you  are  laying 
down  work  for  a  life.*'  "  No,  no,"  rejoined  Sir  Walter,  "  not  for  a  life,  but 
for  twenty  years.  I  have  twenty  years  mind  and  health  in  me  yet."  Alas! 
how  vain  are  such  calculations,  when  we  know  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth. 

Under  the  severe  and  incessant  labours  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  imposed 
upon  himself,  no  human  constitution  could  long  remain  unbroken.  His 
spirits  and  mental  energy  far  exceeded  his  physical  strength,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1831,  an  attack  of  paralysis,  a  disease  that  had  long  been  here- 
ditary in  the  family,  produced  effects  that  were  both  visible  and  alarmug. 
.  To  avoid  the  melancholy  consequences  that  were  anticipated,  many  of  his 
friends  recommended  a  suspension  of  his  literary  toils ;  but  to  this,  he  couU 
only  be  induced  partially  to  submit.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  so  early  as 
March  7th,  he  observes,  **  Dr,  Abercrombie  threatens  me  with  death,  if  I 
write  much;  and  diel  8uppos^\m^x«X/\^\^N^Vv^\^t^sL^\^\>^:' 
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As  autumn  approached,  and  brought  with  it  no  indications  of  returning 
health,  his  physicians  recommended  a  residence  in  Italy.  To  this,  however, 
he  was  reluctant  to  submit,  being  unwilling  to  leave  a  country -that  had  been 
long  endeared  by  the  most  powerful  ties,  and  he  dreaded  the  thought  of 
ending  his  days  in  a  foreign  land.  The  importunity  of  his  friends  at  length 
prevailed,  and,  through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Basil  Hall,  a  passage  was 
procured  for  him  in  his  Majesty's  frigate  Barham,  then  about  to  sail  for 
Malta. 

The  Barham  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  reached 
the  place  of  her  destination  in  safety.  During  this  voyage.  Sir  Walter's 
health  was  so  much  ^improved,  that  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
restoration  to  health.  From  Malta,  after  a  short  residence,  he  proceeded 
to  Naples,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27ih  of  December,  but  with  hopes  less 
flattering  than  when  he  landed  at  Malta;  and  the  early  months  of  1832 
brought  no  beneficial  change.  About  the  middle  of  April  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour  and  respect.  In 
this  venerable  and  renowned  city,  and  its  vicinity,  many  highly  interesting 
objects  attracted  his  attention,  and  to  Tivoli,  Albani,  and  Frescati,  he  was 
enabled  to  pay  visits.  It  was  not,  however,  his  good  fortune  to  find  the 
Temple  of  Health ;  and  without  this,  antiquities,  and  classic  grandeur  exhi- 
bited little  more  than  withered  charms. 

Conscious  of  growing  weaker  instead  of  acquiring  strength,  and  also 
that  no  rational  hope  of  recovery  was  to  be  entertained,  he  resolved,  while 
able,  to  return  to  his  native  land.  The  journey  was  accordingly  undertaken 
without  delay,  and  perhaps  was  prosecuted  with  more  rapidity  than  his 
debilitated  state  could  bear.  During  six  days  he  travelled  seventeen 
hours  each  day  ;  and  in  passing  down  the  Rhine,  he  sustained  another 
severe  attack  of  his  awful  malady.  This,  for  a  season,  produced  such  a  state 
of  complete  insensibility,  that  his  almost  immediate  death  was  seriously 
anticipated.  His  attendant,  however,  bled  him  profusely,  and  a  partial 
recovery  took  place,  and  in  this  state  he  reached  London.  Arriving  in  the 
metropolis,  he  was  taken  to  the  St.  James's  Hotel  in  Jermyn-street,  where 
he  was  immediately  visited  by  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Dr.  Holland ;  and 
also  by  his  son-in-law,  and  daughter.  The  skill,  however,  of  these  eminent 
physicians  was  now  of  no  avail.  Disease  had  gained  an  ascendancy  which 
the  power  of  medicine  was  unable  to  subdue.  His  state  in  general  was  that 
of  insensibility,  with  occasional  gleams  of  returning  intellect,  during  which 
he  was  aware  of  his  situation,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be  removed 
to  his  native  land. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  remained  in  London  a  few  weeks,  and  received  every 
attention  that  the  power  of  man  could  bestow ;  but  on  all  occasions,  when 
able,  his  desire  was  to  be  removed  to  his  own  home.  As  no  hopes  of  his 
recovery  were  now  entertained,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  this  his  almost  dying 
wish  into  execution.  He  was  accordingly  placed  on  board  a  steam-vessel, 
which  left  London  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  arrived 
at  Newhaven,  when,  with  all  possible  care,  he  was  landed,  and  conveyed  to 
a  hotel  in  his  native  city.  Here  he  remained  two  nights  and  one  day,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  was  removed  to  Abbotsford,  the  place  of  his 
residence,  and  of  his  desires,  and  where  he  wished  to  breathe  his  last. 

On  approaching  this  retreat,  which  his  own  industry  and  taste  had  ren- 
dered truly  delightful,  an  instinctive  consciousness  of  being  near  his  home, 
gave  for  a  few  moments  a  new  impulse  to  his  exhausted  powers.  The 
gleam,  however,  was  evanescent ;  for,  on  reaching  the  house,  he  scarcely 
recognized  any  person  or  objec^t,  except  his  o\4  ftkiiA.\iiv&\sy« ,  wv  ^\'i'%>i\s!i%j 
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whose  band,  be  indistinctly  said,  '*  Now  I  know  that  I  am  at  Abbotsford  :*' 
but  he  speedily  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insensibility. 

At  Abbotsford,  encircled  by  the  members  of  his  family,  and  attended  by 
Dr.  Clarkson,  of  Melrose,  Sir  Walter  Scott  languished  for  about  two  months, 
apparently  unconscious  of  every  thing  around  him.  On  one  occasion  he 
slept  without  any  intermission  about  twenty-seven  hours,  and  from  this 
remarkable  circumstance,  hopes  were  entertained  that  some  favourable 
change  was  at  hand.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  justify  these  expec- 
tations. Day  after  day  he  gradually  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  afflic- 
tions, until  his  death  became  the  only  subject  of  anticipation.  In  this  state 
he  continued  to  linger  until  mortification  made  its  appearance  in  seyoal 
parts  of  his  body,  and  under  its  inroads  he  languished  nearly  a  fortnight. 
At  length  the  gloomy  messenger  arrived ;  and  on  Friday,  September  21, 
1832,  he  breathed  his  last,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  remains  of  this  illustrious  person  were  almost  immediately  consigned 
to  a  leaden  coffin,  which  had  been  prepared,  when  the  mortification  had 
reached  an  alarming  crisis.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
25th,  at  Dryburgh,  where  the  family  possessed  a  piece  of  sepulchral  gronnd. 
The  procession  consisted  of  about  sixty  vehicles  of  different  kinds,  and  a 
few  horsemen.  On  every  side,  the  road  and  houses  presented  an  incalcu- 
lable mass  of  spectators,  whom  affection,  respect,  sympathy,  curiosity,  and 
novelty  had  attracted  to  the  line  of  passage. 

It  was  towards  night  when  the  procession  reached  the  precincts  of  Dry- 
burgh. On  arriving  at  the  confines  of  this  ancient  abbey,  the  coffin,  taken 
from  the  hearse, 'twas  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  in  a  slow  and  solemn 
manner,  along  the  shady  walks  which  conducted  to  the  place  of  interment, 
followed  by  about  three  hundred  mourners.  The  funeral  service  of  the 
episcopal  church  to  which  the  deceased  belonged,  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
John  Williams,  in  a  devoutly  serious,  and  deeply  impressive  manner.  The 
body  was  then  deposited  in  **  the  narrow-house,"  there  to  remain  until 
"the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible." 

In  person.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  full  six  feet  high,  stout,  bony,  well- 
formed,  and  strongly  knit  together,  but  not  inclined  to  corpulency.  His 
eyes  were  deeply  seated  beneath  large  shaggy  eyebrows ;  their  colour  was  a 
bluish  grey ;  and  on  certain  occasions  they  furnished  a  decisive  index  of 
what  was  passing  within  his  mind.  His  head  was  remarkably  small,  bat 
finely  formed,  and,  during  his  latter  years,  the  thin  white  hair  with  which  it 
was  adorned,  gave  him  g  singular  and  characteristic  appearance.     • 

Of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  numerous  works  he  has  published  furnish 
the  best  memorial.  From  that  source  the  reader  may  derive  information  to 
which  neither  friendship  nor  enmity  can  give  any  delusive  colouring.  The 
character  of  his  mind  and  genius,  there  displayed,  no  one  can  mistake;  and 
from  the  immutable  lines  in  which  it  is  engraven,  distant  posterity  will  have 
the  same  opportunity  of  judging  as  the  present  generation. 

Those,  however,  who  wish  for  a  more  extended  account  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  than  the  present  memoir  contains,  will  find  an  ample  deline- 
ation of  his  life  and  writings,  in  the  Atheneeum  for  October  the  6th,  and  also 
in  the  Supplement  to  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  of  the  same  date. 
In  each  of  these  accounts,  some  notice  is  taken  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pecn- 
niary  embarrassments,  the  manner  in  which  he  became  involved,  and  the 
means  which  he  used  to  extricate  himself  from  his  overwhelming  difficulties. 
To  these,  therefore,  having  extended  this  memoir  to  the  utmost  limits  allotted 
for  biography,  the  tead^i  '\^  id^rc^d,  ^qy  ^a^  further  information  that  he 
may  require. 
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ATTEMPT     TO     ELUCIDATE     VARIOUS 

FFICULT  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE,  ON 

E  PRINCIPLES  OF   MODERN    SCIENCE, 

MR.     ABRAHAM     BOOTH,     LECTURER 

EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY,  ETC. 

ere  can  be  no  task  more  truly  delight- 
»  the  devotional  philosopher,  who  is 
ited  with  proper  feelings  towards  the 
Autlior  of  his  being,  than  to  pay  the 
es  of  science  to  the  oracles  of  God, 
0  make  every  study  subservient  to  the 
jre  which  such  contemplation  only 
fford ;  so,  I  trust  that  the  attempt  which 
pose  to  make,  to  furnish  an  explanation 
eral  passages  in  scripture  record,  which 
be  elucidated  by  the  principles  of  mo- 
science,  v^U  not  only  be  found  to  fos- 
e  faith  of  the  wavering  in  its  inspired 
I,  but  prove  interesting  to  the  devotional 
r. 

e  present  day  particularly  calb  for  the 
ise  of  Christian  watchfulness :  practical 
dity,  and  a  total  disregard  to  all  Divine 
ances,  were  never  perhaps  so  widely 
ilent.  It  therefore  behoves  all  those 
appreciate  the  superior  excellence  of 
ospel  dispensation  to  exert  themselves, 
i  extent  of  their  talents,  to  demonstrate 
e  unbeliever  and  to  the  world,  how 
just,  and  pure  are  the  doctrines  and 
nts  of  that  inspired  record,  which  can 
!  make  us  wise  unto  salvation, 
consideration  of  those  passages  in  holy 
^hich  refer  to  different  natural  pheno- 
9  has  of^  been  a  source  of  great  con- 
on  and  pleasing  reflection  to  my  mind, 
ubjects  similar  to  those  which  I  shall 
iooally  submit  to  the  notice  of  your 
trs,  commentators  either  are  in  general 
,  or  their  elucidations  are  not  conform- 
to  the  present  state  of  scientific  inquiry, 
st  by  such  interpretation,  these  may  be 
ired  proof  against  the  attacks  of  scep- 
),  they  give  an  additional  lustre  to 
al  parts  of  the  divine  writings,  of  which, 
)ut  such  aid,  they  are  not  susceptible. 

A.B. 

'—**  And  Moses  took  the  calf  which  they  had 
ie,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to 
'der  and  strewed  it  upon  the  water,  and  made 
children  of  Israel  drink  of  it."  Exod. 
ii.20. 

leie  are,  perhaps,  few  passages  of  scrip- 
which  are  more  the  subject  of  cavil 
ieptics,  than  this.  Yet  the  only  point 
h  a  apparently  vulnerable  is,  that  as 
no  miracle  is  implied  by  the  sacred 
igs,  the  act  was  merely  suggested  by 
risdom  of  Moses;  and  this,  by  taking 
lassage  in  its  literal  sense,  implies  that 
)ssessed  more  knowledge  than  chemists 
»f  the  present  day. 
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It  is  in  this  verse  asserted,  that  Moses 
burnt  the  golden  calf  in  the  fire.  Gold,  it 
is  well  known,  will  endure  the  most  intense 
heat,  long  continued,  without  being  oxi- 
dized, even  although  kept  for  some  time  in 
a  state  of  fusion.  By  the  phrase  ''  burnt  it 
in  the  fire,''  we  are  not,  however,  to  under-t 
stand  that  any  actual  combustion  took  place, 
as  chemistry,  both  in  the  language  of  the 
Arabians  and  of  the  Egyptians,  had  a  name 
signifying  the  science  of  fire;  it  being  from 
this  agent  that  the  most  important  changes 
in  their  operations  were  produced. 

There  is  no  reas<m  for  believing  that  the 
chemical  knowledge  of  Moses  was  limited 
to  the  action  of  heat  upon  substances,  as 
this  passage  may  be  considered  rather  to 
imply  that  he  submitted  the  gold  to  a  che- 
mical process.  It  was  long  since  observed 
by  Stahl,  that  gold,  when  fused  with  an 
alkali,  forms  a  compound  soluble  in  water. 
Gold  is  also  soluble  in  nitro-muriatic  acid ; 
and  the  compound  thus  obtained  is  crystaU 
lizable,  and  soluble  in  water.  Each  of  these 
solutions  is  intensely  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  the  children  of  Israel  were  pro- 
bably compelled  to  drink  the  water  in 
which  the  golden  calf  had  been  strewed, 
because  it  was  by  this  means  rendered  dis- 
gustingly nauseous  to  their  pabte. 

WATBa.— "  And  the  men  of  the  city  said  unto 
Elisha,  Behold,  I  pray  you,  the  situation  of  this 
city  is  pleasant,  as  my  lord  seeth;  but  the  water  is 
naught,  and  the  ground  is  barren. 

"  And  he  saidf.  Bring  me  a  new  cruse,  and  put 
salt  therein;  and  they  brought  it  to  him. 

"And  he  went  forth  unto  the  spring  of  the 
waters,  and  cast  the  salt  therein,  and  said.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters,  there 
shall  not  be  from  hence  any  more  death  or  barren 
land. 

"So  the  waters  were  healed  unto  this  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  saying  of  Elisha  which  he  spake."— 
2  Kings  it  19—22. 

The  effects  of  the  veater  complained  of 
by  the  men  of  the  city,  will  answer  the 
description  of  a  water  saturated  with  sul- 
phate of  lime.  Where  this  salt  is  contained 
to  much  extent,  the  water  is  not  only 
noxious  to  the  health,  but  unfit  for  all  pur- 
poses of  domestic  economy^  and  for  vege- 
tation. 

Besides  common  salt,  (muriate  of  soda,) 
such  as  is  generally  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, trona,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  as  being 
very  common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  arts,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses of  domestic  economy.  This  might 
probably  be  the  salt  supplied  to  Elisha, 
which,  by  being  thrown  into  the  water, 
would  produce  a  decomposition  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lime.  Carbonate  of  lime  would 
precipitate,  and  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's 
salts)  remain  \iv  ^oVxVVsscv^  «sAl  ^^  '^^ 
changes  ptodue^^  vci  ^^  ^ysro^^"**.-™ 
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the  salts,  contained  in  the  water  from  this 
double  decomposition.  Hence,  the  spring 
would  not  only  become  softer,  and  more 
fitted  for  all  domestic  purposes,  and  for 
vegetation,  but  would  even  contain  some 
meidicinal  efficacy  peculiarly  valuable  in 
this  climate.  Here  then  we  may  account 
for  the  phenomena  with  great  propriety 
upon  chemical  principles ;  but  as  the  effect 
of  an  experimental  agency  can  only  occur 
when  under  its  immediate  influence,  the 
water  could  only  remain  so,  by  a  peculiar 
interposition  of  divine  power,  which 
defied  all  human  attempts  to  imitate  ;  and 
its  illimitable  extent  was  rendered  more 
forcible  by  its  being  contrasted  with  the 
feeble  results,  and  the  most  extended  efforts, 
of  human  intelligence. 

**  And  when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could  not 
drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they  were  bitter ; 
therefore  the  name  of  it  was  called  Marah. 

"  And  the  people  murmured  against  Moses,  say- 
ing. What  shall  we  drink?  And  he  cried  unto^the 
Lord ;  and  the  Lord  showed  him  a  tree,  which, 
when  he  had  cast  into  the  waters,  the  waters  were 
made  sweet." — £xod.  xv.  23. 

Bitter  waters,  similar  to  those  of  Marah, 
are  recorded  by  travellers,  as  very  common 
in  Arabia.  They  were  formerly  supposed 
to  owe  their  bitterness  to  bitumen,  and  as 
such  these  are  described  by  most  Biblical 
commentators;  but  they  may  more  pro- 
perly be  considered  as  solutions  of  muriates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  two  salts  often  pre- 
sent in  water,  and  particularly  distinguished 
by  their  peculiar,  bitter  taste.  These  have 
been  detected  in  the  waters  of  Persia.  In 
the  description  of  this  event,  no  particular 
interposition  of  an  Almighty  power  is 
recorded,  and  it  might  be  performed  merely 
by  what  the  chemical  knowledge  of  Moses 
would  suggest. 

Carbonate  of  potash  is  contained  largely 
in  all  plants :  in  some  it  constitutes  the 
largest  proportion  of  their  ashes.  This  salt, 
if  thrown  into  the  water,  would  decompose 
the  muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The 
carbonates  of  these  earths  would  then  pre- 
cipitate, and  muriate  of  potash  remain  in 
solution,  this  being  a  salt  which  would  not 
render  the  water  at  all  unpalatable  or  un- 
wholesome. 

"  If  I  wash  myself  in  snow  water,  and  make  my 
hands  never  so  clean." — Job  ix.  30. 

That  the  beauty  of  the  sacred  writings  is 
best  perceived  by  referring  to  the  minute- 
ness and  simplicity  of  its  details,  b  an  ob- 
servation, to  which  a  consideration  of  the 
above  passage  necessarily  leads.  The  de- 
tersive or  cleansing  quality  of  water  is  less- 
ened  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  earthy 
or  saline  matter  which  it  conVa\ua.  En%ty 
patural    water    contains    moie    oc    \e&s 


impurities ;  rain  or  snow-water,  or  that 
which  having  undergone  a  natural  distil- 
lation from  tiie  earth,  and  is  condensed 
again  in  this  form,  is  the  purest,  and  as 
such  is  the  most  fitted  for  cleansing.  Soap 
was  probably  unknown  in  the  time  of  Job, 
and  therefore  the  strongest  simile  which  he 
could  use  was  that  of  the  purest  water. 

Soap. — "  For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre, 
and  take  thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is 
marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  God." — Jer.  ii.?t 

If,  instead  of  nitre,  (nitrate  of  potash,) 
we  read  natron,  (carbonate  of  soda,)  the 
meaning  of  this  passage  is  very  obvious. 

In  soap,  the  causticity  of  the  alkali  is 
weakened  by  its  dilution  with  oily  or  fatty 
matters,  but  it  yet  retains  a  strongly  deans, 
ing  quality,  without  the  liability  of  injuring 
the  animal  texture.  The  detersive  quality 
of  soap  arises  from  the  combination  of  the 
alkali  with  the  resinous  or  other  animal  or 
vegetable  matters  which  soil  the  skin. 
Natron  is  much  more  detersive.  The 
strength  of  the  simile  is  increased  by  say- 
ing— you  have  used  much  soap,  which  is 
cleansing ;  but  as  that  ^Is,  you  have  used 
the  uncombined  alkali,  which  is  far  more 
powerful,  but  without  success. 

{To  be  eorUittved.) 


ON  SCOFFING  AT  RELIGION. 

As  the  Christian  religion  is  decidedly  ad- 
verse, and  diametrically  opposed  in  all  its 
aspects,  to  the  inclinations  and  passions  of 
the  immoral  and  corrupted,  (which  is  the 
greater  part  of  mankind,)  it  has  been  its 
^te,  in  every  era  of  its  progress,  to  encoun- 
ter opposition,  and  sustain  the  obloquy 
which  its  foes  have  endeavoured  to  attach 
to  its  majestic  form  and  venerable  con- 
stitution. At  one  period,  it  has  been 
assailed  by  a  destructive  hurricane  of 
violence  and  persecution ;  at  another  it  has 
been  attacked  by  false  reasoning  and  plausi- 
ble sophistry ;  and  in  the  course  of  its  col- 
lision '*  with  enemies  from  within  and  from 
without,''  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  scoffi 
of  the  ignorant,  the  censure  of  the  super- 
ficial, and  the  contempt  of  the  profane  and 
the  vicious. 

Those  men,  whose  only  distinction  con- 
sisted in  a  frivolous  mind,  and  an  imbecile 
understanding;  who  bad  no  comprehen- 
sion of  thought  for  discerning  what  is 
sublime  in  intellect,  or  pure  in  morals; 
and  who  had  no  elasticity  of  soul,  or  solidity 
of  judgment,  for  deciding  on  what  is  true, 
vital,  and  essential  to  their  own  weal,  or 
that  of  their  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  dispa- 
i^.^ment,  have  taken  upon  them  to  deiwe 
t^x^xQVi)  ^si\\i^'^  '^  ^i^\<^d  masteries  widi 
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;  as  if  it  were  of  no  importance  to 
eU-being  of  society,  or  that  it  had  no 
icy  to  improve  the  world,  and  regene* 
ts  inhabitants.  They  have  attempted 
resent  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  and 
ible  fabric,  which  has  so  long  com- 
ed  the  respect  and  secured  the  homage 
i  virtuous  and  the  good,  which  for 
las  gained  the  reverence  of  the  learned, 
he  plaudits  of  the  wise,  as  having 
ated  in  the  gloomy  conceptions  of 
cs  and  visionaries ;  who  delighted  in 
agant  hypotheses,  and  revelled  in  un- 
mtial  theories. 

len  men  are  first  initiated  in  vice,  and 
3  incipient  stages  of  dissipation,  it  is 
lonly  the  case,  that  they  are  anxious  to 
al  their  faults,  and  gratify  their  pas- 
in  secret ;  to  make  use  rather  of  arti- 
nd  cunning,  than  of  undisguised  im- 
ice  and  avowed  effrontery.  But  the 
f  subterfuge  and  hypocrisy  are  in  time 
useless  and  unavailing,  and  some  un- 
d  circumstance  arises,  to  defeat  their 
ires,  and  baffle  those  plans  which  they 
cautiously  laid  and  prepared,  for  pre- 
ig  a  premature  discovery.  At  length, 
5  progress  of  events,  others  begin  to 
ct  them  of  those  practices  which  they 
selves  were  wont  before  as  undis- 
ily  to  abominate;  till  curiosity,  that 
ss  and  insatiable  passion  of  the  mind, 
aes  awakened,  suspicion  begins  to 
te,  and  at  last  they  are  so  closely  pur- 
that  their  deeds  are  made  manifest, 
lieir  ignominious  fate,  which'inevitably 
rs^  is  memorialized  to  the  world  as  a 
m  to  warn  others  of  immediate  and 
n  destruction.  It  is  then  too  late  to 
of  deceiving  mankind  by  false  appear- 
and unbased  pretexts;  and  nothing 
ins  but  to  avow  and  palliate  what  can 
)  longer  denied,  or  concealed  from  pub- 
iservation  and  public  reprobation. 
3h  is  the  deplorable  state  of  a  man  totally 
loned  to  the  indulgence  of  vicious  in- 
ions  and  wicked  practices  ;  the  enor- 
of  the  deed  to  him  loses  almost  all  its 
ent  turpitude;  and  he  is  compelled  by 
to  regard  the  dictates  of  uncurbed  and 
cious  passion,  in  action  and  in  thought, 
lore  commanding  than  the  voice  of 
D  and  the  monitions  of  conscience, 
ustifies  one  crime  by  the  commission 
lother,  even  more  flagrant ;  cherishes 
»d  principles,  in  order  to  support 
as  practices;  endeavours  to  corrupt 
s,  rather  than  own  himself  defiled  and 
sed ;  and,  to  avoid  a  confession  of  his 
>s,  which  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
Ig  of  shame,  and  painful  sensations  of 
rs^  he  calls  ^^evil  good,  and  good 


evil,  puts  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness.''  Hence,  he  endeavours  to  de- 
pise  and  ridicule  those  laws  which  he  is 
known  constantly  and  systematically  to 
violate;  and  scoffs  at  the  very  truths  of 
religion,  which,  if  once  admitted,  and  al- 
lowed to  exert  their  drastic  influence,  would 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  his  conduct  and 
procedure,  and  have  an  evident  tendency 
to  convict  his  whole  behaviour  of  extreme 
folly  and  positive  absurdity. 

Our  chief  business  as  humble  inquirers 
after  truth  should  be,  to  search  for  it  with 
an  untiring  patience  and  an  unremitting 
diligence ;  to  emulate  each  other  in  a  holy 
competition  in  making  discoveries  of  this 
inestimable  gem ;  to  strive  ardently,  de- 
liberately, and  carefully;  constantly  ani- 
mated with  the  hope,  if  successful,  of  actual 
possession,  and  that  the  efficacious  power 
which  it  is  capable  of  imparting,  will  be  a 
permanent  benefit,  equally  to  the  individual 
inheritor,  as  to  a  community  through  which 
it  may  be  extended  and  diffused.  To  be- 
lieve  a  thing  to  be  true  or  false,  merely  be- 
cause others  assert  it,  is  highly  culpable ; 
and  displays  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
neglect,  palpable  and  blameable  in  the 
extreme,  in  the  most  important  concern  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  engage.  But 
still  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  nature  of 
things  in  themselves  good,  are  not  alterable 
by  our  conduct,  neither  do  they  lose  their 
intrinsic  excellence  because  our  prejudices 
are  opposed  to  them.  Therefore,  a  proposi- 
tion of  eternal  moment,  involving  human 
destiny,  can  become  neither  less  certain  nor 
important,  by  being  regarded  and  con- 
sidered, or  neglected  and  despised. 

The  apostle  Saint  Peter,  in  his  second 
epistle  to  the  Christian  church,  solemnly  pre- 
dicted, that  ^*  there  shall  come  in  the  last 
days  scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts  ;*' 
a  prediction  which  in  our  time  we  have  too 
often  seen  verified  and  fulfilled.  As  the 
insinuations  of  such  men  against  religion, 
have  in  some  instances  proved  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  weak,  and  the  parade  of  their 
shallow  objections  has  entrapped  the  un- 
wary, we  will  briefly  turn  our  attention  to 
this  'interesting  subject. 

The  doctrines  which  Christianity  incul- 
cates are  strictly  rational,  perfectly  pure, 
and  singulaHy  adapted  to  the  nature,  and 
precisely  adequate  to  the  wants,  of  man, 
as  a  fallen  creature,  in  a  state  of  probation. 
All  that  it  has  revealed  and  announced, 
concerning  the  perfections  of  Grod,  his 
moral  government  and  laws,  the  certainty 
of  a  future  state,  and  the  appointment  of 
rewards  and  punishments  Vv«x^aS^,"w^: 
opposed  lo  xesaaotv,  Vw.  i^\^\  ^qjto" 
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by  its  sanctions ;  though  it  must  be  acknow<» 
ledged,  that  some  of  its  articles,  from  the 
present  limitation  of  our  Acuities,  ^e  are 
unable  sufficiently  to  comprehend.  Ques- 
tions which  relate  to  the  essence  of  the 
Godhead — the  origin  of  evil — the  fallen 
state  of  mankind — and  their  redemption 
by  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God — are 
now  involved  in  a  degree  of  mystery,  in- 
scrutably dark,  which  the  developments  of 
eternity,  and  the  superior  light  of  another 
sphere,  can  alone  illuminate,  unravel,  and 
explain.  Against  these,  the  scoffer  has 
often  lifted  his  weapons  of  invective,  and 
sported  the  jests  of  the  buffoon,  as  if  what- 
ever could  not  be  explained  by  finite  in- 
genuity,  ought  necessarily  to  be  exploded 
as  absurd,  and  regarded  as  a  chimera. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  rebut  the  objections 
we  have  above  enumerated,  separately;  as 
there  is  one  observation,  founded  on  ana- 
logical reasoning,  which,  if  duly  weighed 
and  properly  considered,  is  sufficient  to 
silence  the  cavils  of  the  scoffer,  and  place 
the  disputant  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  He 
is  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  whole 
system  of  material  nature  around  him  teems 
with  mysteries  absolutely  dark  and  insolva- 
ble.  Why  then  does  he  suppose  that  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  the  offspring  of  the 
same  divine  Parent,  and  the  production  of 
the  same  Almighty  Author,  should  be  solely 
tlivested  of  obscurity  ?  All  that  is  requisite 
for  the  conduct  of  temporal  life,  and  like- 
wise for  the  attainment  of  spiritual  life, 
both  in  the  diversified  system  of  nature, 
and  the  ample  volume  of  religion,  divine 
wisdom  has  rendered  plain  and  intelligible 
in  all  their  parts.  As  nature  has  provided 
us  with  suitable  instincts  and  adequate  in- 
formation, concerning  what  is  proper  for 
our  food,  our  comfort,  and  preservation ;  so 
religion  has  plainly  and  abundantly  in- 
structed us  in  our  duty  towards  God,  and 
obligation  to  our  species.  But  when  we 
attempt  to  search  into  what  is  profoundly 
hidden,  and  hermetically  sealed,  from  the 
scrutinizing  approach  of  beings  whose 
powers  are  limited ;  when  we  fruitlessly 
endeavour  to  be  "  wise  above  that  which  is 
written,"  our  efforts  prove  abortive,  and 
darkness,  even  darkness  that  may  be  felt, 
meets  us  on  either  hand. 

After  the  same  manner,  there  are  similar 
difficulties  which  arrest  the  attention  in  the 
study  of  natural  religion.  Here  questions 
arise,  '^  thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew 
the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa,"  concerning  the 
creation  of  the  worid  from  nothing,  the 
subsequent  state  of  chaos  whence  order 
wan  educed  from  confusion,  tV\e  eiiAsVeixc^  o^ 
evil  under  the  governmenl  oi  a  ipetlecx  ^xA 


holy  Being,  and  the  compatibility  of  hanaa 
liberty  with  divine  prescience.  These  are 
equally  as  intricate  and  perplexing  as  any  of 
the  deep  and  inexplicable  questk)ns  that 
may  be  found  in  the  study  of  Christian 
theology.  The  system  of  nature,  animate 
and  inanimate,  undoubtedly  is  full  of 
mystery,  especially  the  essences  of  those 
material  bodies  we  inspect  and  handle) 
which  possess  the  property  of  reproduction. 
In  them  there  is  an  arcanum  which  we 
cannot  enter  and  explore,  without  the  re- 
quisite clue;  there  are  many  cabalistic 
monuments  in  the  range  of  the  material 
worid,  both*near  and  remote,  the  hierogly- 
phic characters  inscribed  on  which,  we  are 
now  totally  unable  to  decipher  or  interpret 
But  instead  of  this  being  any  objection  to 
revelation,  or  derogating  from  its  value, 
namely,  that  some  of  tbe  doctrines  in  the 
Christian  system  are  mysterious^  it  would 
have  been  much  more  incongruous,  and 
likewise  have  given  to  it  the  appearance  of 
being  destitute  of  the  least  trace  of  cohe. 
rence  subsisting  between  them,  if  none  bad 
exceeded  our  comprehension,  or  surpassed 
our  knowledge;  and  then  thm  might  hate 
been  some  propriety  in  supposng  it  had  not 
proceeded  from  God,  since  it  wouW  have 
been  then  so  dissimilar  to  what  is  presented 
to  our  notice  in  the  system  of  visible  na- 
ture. But  as  they  are  now  exhibited,  they 
perfectly  harmonize  with  each  other ;  they 
each  help  to  elucidate  the  obscurities  ivhicb 
gather  round  either,  when  considered  sepa. 
rately;  but  when  viewed  together,  the 
exact  correspondence  which  is  maintained, 
aid  us  to  solve  the  difficulties  in  which  we 
find  them  involved. 

If  we  advert  to  the  didactic  portion  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
the  scoffer  has  often  stigmatized  and  pro- 
-nounced  idle  and  superfluous,  as  the  mis- 
shapen abortions  of  fear^  and  the  mon- 
strous progeny  of  enthusiasm;  we  shall 
invariably  find  them  distingui^ed  for  sim- 
plicity and  propriety,  tanencumbered  by 
extraneous  matter,  and  lustrous  in  parity, 
possessing  the  clearest  credentials  that  they 
are  the  exclusive  emanations  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver.  The  scoffer  considers  that  the 
Deity  is  so  exalted,  and  resides  at  such  an 
infinite  distance  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  his 
creatures;  and,  therefore,  can  derive  no 
advantage,  nor  receive  any  pleasure,  from 
our  expressions  of  homage  »m1  prostrations 
of  worship.  Prayer  and  praise,  he  affirms, 
can  be  of  no  avail  to  that  self.existent  Being, 
at  whose  fiat  streams  of  ceaseless  felicity 
spontaneously  flow,  and  constantly  meander 
"Vi^ox^  Vv\%<iwn.  immediate  dwelling-place: 
i^^\  ?aA:\^^  ^i»j^^  ^sA  '^KSRx^u^  forms  of 
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adoration,  \^ere  originally  dictated  by 
superstition,  and  supported  by  imaginary 
terrors ;  upon  which  vulgar  and  untutored 
minds  delight  to  descant,  but  which  the 
liberal  and  refined  look  upon  with  indigna- 
tion and  scorn. 

Now,  as  a  counteractive  to  the  insults  of 
the  scoffer,  if  we  refer  to  either  ancient  or 
modem  history,  we  shall  assuredly  find,  in 
the  united  sentiments  of  mankind,  of  every 
€ra,  and  under  whatever  dynasty,  (provid- 
ing the  one  were  sufficiently  recondite  to 
frame  archives,  and  the  other  strictly  im- 
partial in  its  records,)  that  their  aggregate 
testimony,  when  accumulated  and  combined, 
contradicts  his  assertion,  and  renders  his 
objections  baseless  and  nugatory.  For, 
thoughtless  and  indisposed  to  reflect  as  the 
majority  of  men  are,  solely  attracted  and 
mainly  influenced  by  objects  which  they 
gee  around  them,  either  of  a  sensual  order 
or  a  material  texture,  this  principle  has 
never  been  eradicated  from,  nor  extin- 
guished in,  the  human  breast,  though  it  may 
have  been  materially  modified ;  that  to  the 
great  Parent  of  all,  the  creator  and  bene- 
factor of  the  world,  not  only  the  reverence 
of  the  heart  is  due,  but  likewise  external 
homage  is  a  tribute  which  ought  voluntarily 
and  cheerfully  to  be  paid  to  the  mighty 
Governor  of  the  world  and  the  universal 
Potentate.  Whether  homage  and  worship 
are  indispensable  to  an  independent  being, 
is  not  the  question  we  have  to  investigate ; 
but,  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Him 
**  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being  ;*'  and  that  emotions  of  the  pro- 
foundest  gratitude  to  such  an  exalted  bene- 
factor, it  id  our  bounden  duty  to  cultivate 
and  inspire.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  source  whence  virtue  arises, 
vrhen  it  is  incessantly  eager  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  to  publish  and  avow  the 
grateful  sentiments  which  it  feels  rising  and 
swelling  within,  and  to  give  them  utterance 
in  all  the  dignity  of  expressive  animation. 

In  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  it  has 
been  the  uniform  practice,  from  time  im- 
memoiial,  of  most  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  whether  polished  or  rude,  to  assem- 
ble and  adore,  in  some,  or  every  variety  of 
form,  the  Creator  and  controller  of  the 
^orld.  In  this  manner,  the  spontaneous 
dictates  of  the  heart  have  prompted  men, 
of  whatever  rank  and  distinction,  cheerfully 
to  engage  in  singing  songs  of  praise,  and 
uttering  apostrophes  of  worship,  to  an  in- 
visible Ruler.  There  are  none  to  be  found 
but  the  apathetic  and  ungrateful,  who  can 
contemplate  the  unbounded  beneficence 
which  the  Almighty  displays  in  the  uni- 
verse that  he  has  formed  ;  (for  even  in  tliis 


temporary  abode,  we  perceive  it  to  be 
diversified  with  innumerable  beauties,  which 
silently  proclaim,  that  in  its  primitive  state, 
before  sm  entered  Eden,  it  must  have  been 
filled  with  many  a  noble  monument  of  the 
good  and  fair,  possessing  an  astonishing 
fecundity  of  delights,  and  an  illimitable 
range  of  the  purest  enjoyments,)  without 
making  one  solitary  eflbrt  to  evince  their 
gratitude.  Therefore,  it  is  palpably  useless 
for  the  scoffer  to  deride  what  the  legitimate 
dictates  of  nature,  and  the  loud  voice  of 
conscience,  sternly  require,  and  invariably 
applaud. 

The  scoffer,  by  his  licentious  ridicule 
and  indecorous  remarks  on  the  duties  of 
piety,  and  the  institutions  of  religion,  in- 
curs an  awful  amount  of  guilt ;  he  is  the 
odious  instrument  of  propagating  a  crime, 
the  extent  of  which  is  inconceivable,  and 
its  magnitude  incalculably  great.  His  pro- 
ceedings tend  to  weaken  the  power  of  con- 
science in  restraining  the  actions  of  men ;  ^ 
he  is,  in  reality,  essaying  to  remove  the 
safeguard  of  society,  and  attempting  to  de- 
molish the  firmest  rampart  of  public  order 
and  domestic  happiness.  These  are  pri- 
marily founded,  and  principally  consolidated, 
by  the  prevalent  belief  of  an  omniscient 
witness,  and  by  the  profound  veneration 
which  the  thought  of  an  omni  potent  Grovemor 
is  calculated  to  excite.  An  unshaken  belief 
in  these  verities  constitutes  the  whole  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath ;  destitute  of  which,  the  in- 
tricate machinery  of  government  could  not 
exert  its  functions,  justice  be  impartially 
administered,  nor  could  private  property 
be  effectually  secured  from  invasion.  If 
the  strong  apprehension  of  an  invisible 
avenger,  and  the  dread  of  future  punish- 
ments in  reversion  for  the  guilty,  which  are 
the  only  adequate  restraints  that  can  be 
imposed,  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
human  mind,  we  should  have  no  security 
against  the  perpetration  of  innumerable 
crimes;  successful  wickedness  would 
triumph,  and  unobtrusive  virtue  be  de- 
feated. 

But  if  religion  were  to  be  universally  de- 
spised, and  its  institutions  constantly  de- 
rided, how  would  it  be  possible  for  its 
regulating  and  restraining  influences  to  be 
exerted,  so  as  to  conduce  to  the  public 
welfare  ?  If  those  who  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  religious  instruction  were  to  be  dis- 
persed, and  the  holy  day  appropriated  for 
rest  and  sacred  worship  abolished,  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian  faith  might  glory, 
even  though  it  ought  to  be  their  shame, 
and  an  indelible  token  of  disgrace ;  since 
the  performance  and  strict  oh?A.\MiM^Rfe  ^^ 
sacred  dvilves  >Ne\^  ot\'^\\vaS\'^>s^sKA^^a^'«^ 
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solemn  mementoes  of  the  existence  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  dominion  of  God,  and  to 
be  striking  monitions  to  sinners  that  their 
actions  are  amenable  at  his  tribunal.  To 
men  of  every  rank  and  station  in  life,  it  is 
invaluable;  but  especially  to  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  the  most  inattentive  ob- 
server must  have  noticed  that  the  senti- 
ments which  public  religion  invariably 
excites,  are  eminently  calculated  to  en- 
lighten, improve,  and  instruct  their  minds,  in 
all  things  that  appertain  to  the  present  state, 
as  well  as  in  those  mightier  qualities  that 
stretch  beyond  the  verge  of  time;  for  in 
both  respects  its  tendency  is  highly  salutary 
and  peculiarly  beneficial.  Deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  education,  with  all  its  refin- 
ing and  elevating  blessings,  generally  igno- 
rant for  the  most  part  of  the  laws  that  have 
been  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  realm ; 
were  they  to  forsake  the  sanctuary  of  re- 
ligion to  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  resort,  they  would  acquire  a  ferocity  of 

.  character,  and  assume  an  effrontery  of  man- 
ners, which  no  law  could  restrain,  no  force 
could  mitigate,  no  government  tame. 

They,  therefore,  who  scofT  at  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  who 
employ  levity,  and  use  sarcasm  and  invec- 
tive, instead  of  gravity  and  reason,  are  the 
pests  of  society,  and  the  avowed  enemies  of 
mankind.  Such  characters,  and  the  injury 
they  do  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  world, 
are  thus  figuratively  delineated  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  "  They  are  madmen,  who  cast 
firebrands,  arrows,  and  death ;  and  say,  are 
not  we  in  sport  ?" 

That  great  class  of  duties  which  we  owe 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  by  which  our 
conduct  ought  to  be  stedfastly  guided,  has 
been  but  partially  vilified  by  the  fierce 
enemies  of  religion ;  because  the  absolute 
necessity  of  these  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, will  appear,  to  an  unvitiated  mind, 
almost  self-evident,  when  it  is  considered 
that  justice  and  truth,  honesty  and  integrity, 
are  the  fundamental  pillars  on  which  the 
social  system  rests.  Although  the  virtues 
above  enumerated  have  not  been  attacked 
with  such  virulence,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
as  the  evangelical  doctrines  which  Christian- 
ity sanctions  and  approves,  yet,  considering 
they  are  adjuncts  or  appurtenances,  that 
give  an  additional  symmetry  to  that  beau- 
teous fabric,  of  which  they  form  a  part; 
like  the  ornaments  placed  on  some  majestic 
building,  that  impart  to  it  splendour  and 
richness,  though  they  add  not  to  its  stability, 
or  materially  increase  its  magnitude ;  they 
have  not  been  exempt  altogether  from  the 
malice  of  the  interested,  and  Ihe  scotu  of 

the  proHigate, 


Those  who  act  from  purely  disinterested 
motives,  and  strictly  philanthropic  inten- 
tions, which  lead  them  to  disregard  personal 
advantage  and  mere  selfish  aggrandizement, 
in  order  to  subserve  the  public  weal,  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  world  at  laijre, 
when  opportunity  offers,  and  circumstances 
concur;  these,  as  well  as  the  principles 
which  support,  and  the  energy  which  sus- 
tains them,  the  scoffer  is  unable  to  appre- 
ciate, and,  therefore,  such  conduct  appears 
to  him  positively  incomprehensible.  They 
who  have  maintained  a  consistent  deport- 
ment in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  court  aiid  a 
licentious  age ;  in  the  bustle  of  camps,  or 
the  conflict  of  armies  ;  men  who  have  re- 
mained unmoved  by  flattery,  and  unintimi- 
dated  when  conscience  reproved,  by  the 
threats  of  power  or  the  mandate  of  lungs; 
men  whom  bribes  could  not  seduce  from 
the  path  of  inflexible  integrity,  or  proffered 
emoluments  tempt  to  infringe  on  the  jast 
rights  of  their  brethren;  these  ornaments 
of  the  race — these  guiding  stars  in  the 
galaxy  of  human  intelligences — who  have 
refused  to  comply  with  prevailing  manners 
where  evil  was  likely  to  result,  or  be  im- 
pelled by  the  furious  tide  of  popular  opin- 
ion, when  inimicable  to  justice  and  truth ; 
these  upright  men,  who,  so  to  speak,  im- 
pregnate society  with  an  ingredient  like 
salt  to  bodily  substances,  without  which,  it 
would  speedily  tend  to  putrefaction,  and 
arrive  at  a  state  of  decomposition ;  have 
been  pronounced  as  persons  of  romantic 
character  and  airy  notions,  Utopian  schemers, 
over  whom  imagination  has  usurped  an 
imperative  dominion. 

These  great  supporters,  however,'  of  in- 
flexible  virtue  and  unbending  integrity, 
instead  of  being  objects  of  ridicule,  are 
entitled  to  the  greatest  respect,  and  ought 
to  inspire  universal  reverence,  uncourted, 
unasked,  and  unsolicited.  These  intrepid 
supporters  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind,  are  in  fact  the  bulwarks  of  so- 
ciety ;  these  illustrious  patriots  are  the 
mighty  germs  that  foster  those  renovating 
principles  which  are  destined  to  reflect 
lustre,  and  achieve  honours  for  the  country 
that  gave  them  birth ;  they  are  loved  by  the 
good  of  their  own  time,  and  will  be  revered 
by  the  latest  posterity  to  whom  their  deeds 
are  transmitted. 

Thos.  Royce. 
Leicester,  Sept,  IQth,  1832. 
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Shepherds  in  the  East, 

The  flocks  were  tended  by  servants ;  also  by 
VJtv^'SQ.tvs,  -asA  l^^<^'ec^^\s^  vVva,  daughters,  of 
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the  owner,  who  himself  was  often  employed 
in  the  same  service.  In  the  summer  they 
generally  moved  towards  the  north,  or  occu- 
pied the  loftier  part  of  the  mountains ;  in  the 
winter  they  returned  to  the  south,  or  sought 
a  favourable  retreat  in  the  valleys.  A  shep- 
herd was  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  the 
season,  as  the  flocks  required  to  be  watched 
by  day  and  by  night,  under  the  open  sky. 
Thus  Jacob  describes  his  service: — "In 
the  day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the 
frost  by  night;  and  my  sleep  departed 
from  mine  eyes."  So  also  the  shepherds 
were  watching  their  flocks  by  night,  when 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour's  birth.  The 
ilocks,  however,  did  not  give  so  much 
trouble,  as  we  might  imagine  such  vast 
numbers  would.  They  grew  familiar  with 
the  rules  of  order,  and  learned  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  wishes  of  their  keeper,  on 
the  slightest  notice.  They  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  voice,  and,  when  called 
by  its  sound,  immediately  gathered  around 
him.  It  was  even  common  to  give  every 
individual  of  the  flock  its  own  name,  to 
which  it  learned  to  attend,  as  horses  and 
dogs  are  accustomed  to  do  among  us.  If 
the  keeper's  voice  was  at  any  time  not 
heeded,  or  could  not  reach  some  straggling 
party,  he  had  but  to  tell  his  dog,  who  was 
almost  wise  enough  to  manage  the  flock 
by  himself,  and  immediately  he  was  seen 
bounding  over  the  distance,  and  rapidly 
restoring  all  to  obedience  and  order.  When 
he  wanted  to  remove  them  from  one  place 
to  anodier,  he  called  them  all  together,  and 
marched  before  them  with  his  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  his  dog  by  his  side,  like  a  general 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  Such  is  the 
beautiful  discipline  which  is  often  seen  in 
the  flocks  of  the  Eastern  shepherds.  With 
a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  we  can 
better  understand  the  language  of  our 
Saviour,  in  his  beautiful  parable  of  the 
Shepherd  and  his  flock :  "  The  sheep  hear 
his  voice ;  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 
name,  and  leadeth  them  out.  And  when 
he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth 
before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him,  for 
they  know  his  voice.  And  a  stranger  they 
will  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him,  for 
they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.''* 

Building  on  the  Sand, 

**  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built 
his  house  upon  the  sand  :  and  the  rain  descended, 
and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat 
upon  that  house ;  and  it  feU,"  Matt.  vii.  26,  27. 

The  fishermen  of  Bengal  build  their  huts, 
in  the  diy  season,  on  the  beds  of  sand, 
from  which  the  river  has  retired.  When 
the  rains  set  in^  which  they  often  do  very 


suddenly,  accompanied  with  violent  north- 
west winds,  the  water  pours  down  in  tor- 
rents from  the  mountains.  In  one  night, 
multitudes  of  these  huts  are  frequently 
swept  away,  and  the  place  where  they  stood 
is,  the  next  morning,  undiscoverable.f 

"  It  so  happened,  that  we  were  to  wit- 
ness one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  have 
occurred  in  Egypt  in  the  recollection  of 
any  one  living.  The  Nile  rose  this  season 
three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  highest  mark 
left  by  the  former  inundation,  with  uncom- 
mon rapidity,  and  carried  off  several  vil- 
lages, and  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabit- 
ants. I  never  saw  any  picture  that  could 
give  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  deluge,  than 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  this  season.  The 
Arabs  had  expected  an  extraordinary  inun- 
dation this  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  water  the  preceding  season  ;  but 
they  did  not  apprehend  it  would  rise  to  such 
a  height.  They  generally  erect  fences  of 
earth  and  reeds  round  their  villages,  to  keep 
the  water  from  their  houses ;  but  the  force 
of  this  inundation  bafiled  all  their  efibrts. 
Their  cottages  being  built  of  earth,  could 
not  stand  one  instant  against  the  current : 
and  no  sooner  did  the  water  reach  them, 
than  it  levelled  them  with  the  ground.  The 
rapid  stream  carried  off  all  that  was  before 
it;  men,  women,  children,  cattle,  corn, 
every  thing,  was  washed  away  in  an  in- 
stant, and  left  the  place  where  the  village 
stood,  without  any  thing  to  indicate  that 
there  had  ever  been  a  house  on  the  spot.''J 

•  Nieven's  Biblical  Antiquities. 

t  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

i  Belzoni's  Researches  in  Egypt,  p.  299. 
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The  astonishing  loss  of  population,  which 
those  parts  of  the  world  have  sustained  since 
ancient  times,  is  still  more  affecting.  I 
have  wandered  amidst  the  ruins  of  Ephesus, 
and  had  ocular  and  auricular  demonstra- 
tion, that  where  once  assembled  thousands 
exclaimed,  '*  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians,"  now  the  eagle  screams,  the  jackal 
moans,  the  echoes  of  Mount  Prion  and 
Mount  Coryssus  no  longer  reply  to  the 
voice  of  man.  I  have  stood  on  the  hill  of 
Laodicea,  and  I  found  it  without  a  single 
resident  inhabitant.  There  was,  indeed. 
An  inferiority  in  its  desolations  to  those  of 
Ba]>ylon.  Of  Babylon  it  was  predicted, 
(Isaiah  xiii.  20.)  "  The  Arabian  shall  not 
pitch  tent  there."  At  Laodicea,  the  Turco- 
man had  pitched  his  migratory  tent  in  the 
area  of  its  ancient  amphitheatre ;  but  I  saw 
neither  church  nor   temple,  moso^e  ^Q?t 
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1  paid  a  visit  lo  the  city  of  Colosse — if 
that,  indeed,  may  be  called  a  visit,  which 
left  us  in  some  deg^ree  of  uncertainty  whe- 
ther we  had  actually  discovered  its  remains. 
Colosse  has  become  doubly  desolate:  its 
very  ruins  are  scarcely  visible.  Many  a 
harvest  has  been  reaped,  where  Epaphras 
and  Archippus  laboured.  The  vine  has 
long  produced  its  fruits,  where  the  ancient 
Christians  of  Colosse  lived  and  died ;  and 
the  leaves  of  the  forests  have  for  ages 
been  strewn  upon  their  graves.  The  Turks, 
and  even  Uie  Greeks  who  reap  the  harvest, 
and  who  prune  tlie  vine  where  Colosse 
once  stood,  have  scarcely  an  idea  that  a 
Christian  church  ever  existed  there,  or  that 
so  large  a  population  is  there  reposing  in 
death. 

How  total  is  the  work  of  demolition  and 
depopulation  in  those  regions,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  site  of  many  ancient 
cities  is  still  unknown.  It  was  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  F.  Arundell,  my 
fellow-traveller  in  Asia,  that  the  remains  of 
Apamea  and  Sagalassus  were  brought  to 
light :  and  there  are  still  cities  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  have 
eluded  research.  Where  is  Antioch  of 
Pisidia?  Where  are  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
cities  of  Lycaonia?  Where  is  Perga  of 
Pamphylia?  We  sought  for  Antioch,  on 
our  journey  through  Pisidia ;  but  its  place, 
as  yet,  has  not  been  found. 

I  have  myself  observed  the  exactitude 
with  which  the  denunciations  of  Divine 
anger  against  the  three  churches  of  Ephesus, 
Sardis,  and  Loadicea  have  been  fulfilled. 
Whilst  the  other  four  churches  of  Asia, 
which  are  in  part  commended  and  in  part 
more  mildly  menaced,  are  still  populous 
cities,  and  contain  communities  of  nominal 
Christians ;  of  each  of  those  it  may  now 
be  said,  that  *'  it  is  empty,  and  void,  and 
waste.''  And  though  "the  Arabian  may 
pitch  his  tent''  at  Laodicea,  and  "  the  shep- 
hei-ds,"  as  at  Ephesus,  "  make  their  fold 
there,"  still  have  they  scarcely  "  been  in- 
habited or  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation."  Wild  "  beasts  of  the  desert 
Ue  there'* — hyaenas,  wolves,  and  foxes. — 
"Their  houses  are  full  of  doleful  creatures :" 
scorpions,  enormous  centipedes,  lizards  and 
other  noxious  reptiles,  crawl  about  amidst 
the  scattered  ruins ;  and  serpents  hiss  and 
dart  along  through  the  rank  grass  which 
grows  among  them. — "  And  owls  dwell 
there."  When  I  was  standing  beneath  the 
three  stupendous  columns  of  the  Temple 
of  Cybele,  which  are  still  remaining  at 
Sardis,  I  looked  upward,  and  saw  the  spe- 
cies of  owl  which  the  Greeks  caW  '*  CMeVxx- 
vaia/'  perched  on  thje  sumiml  oi  oiie  q( 


them.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  note ; 
and  as  it  flits  around  the  desolate  ruins 
emitting  this  doleful  sound,  it  might  almost 
seem  to  have  been  appointed  to  chant 
from  age  to  age  the  dirge  of  these  forsaken 
cities. 

After  so  many  remarks  on  the  desolation 
of  ancient  cities,  it  would  be  culpable  in  a 
Christian  to  proceed  with  his  task,  without 
adverting  to  the  very  solemn  lessons  whid 
these  scenes  are  calculated  to  teach.  When 
I  stood  amidst  these  ancient  ruins,  every 
pedestal,  stone,  and  fragment  app^^ured  to 
have  a  voice.  A  most  impressive  eloquence 
addressed  me  from  mouldering  columns, 
fgilling  temples,  ruined  theatres,  decayed 
arches,  broken  cisterns,  and  from  aque- 
ducts, baths,  and  sarcophagi,  and  otiier 
nameless  masses  of  ruin.  The  very  silence 
of  the  spot  had  language.  The  wind,  as  it 
sighed  through  the  forsaken  habitations, 
seemed  to  carry  with  it  the  voice  of  twenty 
or  thirty  centuries.  I  know  not  if  I  ever 
spent  a  more  solemn  or  more  edifying  day, 
than  that  which  was  passed  amongst  the 
ruins  of  Ephesus. — Heartley*s  ResearcliOf 
4  c.  Sfc, 


AN   INFIDELS   TESTIMONY  TO  THE  TRUTB 
OF  PROPHECY. 

The  character  of  Volney's  writings  is  too 
well  known  to  require  many  words  on  our 
part.  He  devoted  his  talents  to  the  cause 
of  irreligion,  and  endeavoured  to  discredit 
revelation  in  every  possible  way.  Ha 
Travels  in  Egypt  and  S^ria,  and  Rwm 
of  Empires,  are  the  two  works  on  wbiek 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  research  and 
genius  chiefly  rests.  But  the  most  com* 
plete  refutation  of  his  objections,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  own  pages,  from  which  tfce 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  Paris  has  se- 
lected a  series  of  irresistible  testimonies  to 
the  divine  truth  of  Scripture,  in  which  iiii 
language  of  prophecy  is  compared  wA 
Volney's  own  words ;  and  thus  he  is  nade 
an  unwilling  witness  to  the  cause  he  soafjH 
to  destroy.  The  accuracy  of  his  desatf- 
tions  is  acknowledged  by  all ;  so  that,efa 
as  a  commentary  on  the  prophecies,  weaie 
glad  to  transfer  these  passages  to  our  Bb- 
gazine.  Nor  can  we  invite  our  woAb^ 
attention  to  this  subject,  without  obsenraft 
that  infidelity  may  in  this  instance  be  con- 
pared  to  the  poet's  eagle,  who  was  piflcrf 
with  an  arrow  feathered  from  his  ofi 
wing. 

"The  kingdom  shall  cease  from  Danas* 

cus,  and  the  remnant  of  Syria."  Isa.  xvii.l 

«T^^^  shall  call  the  nobles  (ofEdoa) 

\s)  ^^  >wK^Qiva,  \svi\.  Xkssis!^  ^^^j^  be  H^ 
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I  her  princes  shall  be  nothing/'  Isiu 
12. 

will  cause  to  cease  the  kingdom  of 
tise  of  Israel/'  Hos.  i.  4. 
inreyed  the  kingdom  of  Damascus 
dom,  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  and 
iriike  states  of  the  Philistines,  and 
pmmercial  republics  of  Phcenicla. 
Jyria,  I  said  to  myself,  now  almost 
ulated,  counted  formerly  a  hundred 
'ul  cities.  Her  plains  were  covered 
illages,  towns,  and  hamlets.     Every 

one  beheld  cultivated  fields,  iir»> 
id  roads,  and  thickly-studded  houses, 
what  has  become  of  those  ages  of 

and  animation?  To  what  are  so 
brilliant  creatures  of  the  land  of  man 
' — Ruins  ofEmpireSf  c.  2. 
by  riches,  (Tyre,)  and  thy  fairs,  thy 
andise,  thy  mariners,  and  thy  pilots, 
Ikers,  and  the  occupiers  of  thy  mer- 
ise,  and  all  thy  men  of  war,  that  are 
e,  and  in  all  thy  company,  which  is 
midst  of  thee,  shall  kX\  into  the  midst 
seas  in  the  day  of  thy  ruin,''  Ezekiel 
27. 

lere  are  those  fleets  of  Tyre,  those 
of  Arad,  those  arsenals  of  Sidon,  and 
multitude  of  sailors,  of  pilots,  of 
s,  and  of  soldiers  ?  and  those  labour- 
ose  houses,  and  those  flocks,  and  all 
reation  of  moving  beings,  of  which  the 
f  the  earth  was  proud? — Ruins,  c.  2. 
will  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock. 

II  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets 
midst  of  the  sea,"  £zek.  xxvi.  4, 5. 

i  whole  population  of  the  village  con- 
f  fifty  or  sixty  families,  who  live  ob- 
y  by  cultivating  grains,  and  by  fish- 
•Travels,  c.  21. 

will  sell  the  land  (of  Egypt)  into  the 
of  the  wicked  :  and  I  will  make  the 
ivaste,  and  all  that  is  therein,  by  the 
of  strangers :  I  the  Lord  have  spoken 
izek.  XXX.  12. 

di  is  the  case  of  Egypt !  torn  for  three- 
Mrenty  centuries  from  its  natural  pro- 
rs,  she  has  seen  established  succes. 

within  her,  the  Persians,  the  Mace- 
ns,  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the 
t,  Uie  Georgians,  and  lastly,  that  race 
rtaiB,  known  by  the  name  of  Ottoman 
u — Travels,  c.  6. 

iineveh  is  empty,  and  void,  and 
.  Their  place  is  not  known  where 
ire,"  Nahum  ii.  10;  iii.  17. 
here  are  those  battlements  of  Nine- 
— Nineveh,  whose  name  scarcely  re- 
1 1 — Ruins,  c.  2  &  4. 
!lms  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  broad 

of  Babylon  shall  be  utteriy  broken," 
i.  58. 

SERIES,  NO.  23, — VOL,  II. 


Those  walls  of  Babylon,  where  are  they? 
— -ilutfu,  c.  2. 

**  Cast  her  up  as  heaps,  and  destroy  her 
utterly  ;  let  nothing  of  her  be  left,"  Jerem.^ 
1.  26. 

Babylon  has  nothing  remaining  but  heaps 
of  earth. — Ruins,  c.  4. 

In  closing  this  paper,  it  is  right  to  say, 
that  all  the  extracts  have  been  compared 
with  Volney's  work,  and  that  the  texts  have 
been  revised. — Christian  Guardian, 


ADMONITORY    PRECEPTS. 

Admonition  is  the  most  precious  of  all 
kindnesses;  and  therefore  they  to  whom 
we  owe  this,  should  be  looked  upon  as  our 
chief  and  greatest  benefactors.  It  was  the 
practice  of  Vespasian,  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, to  call  himself  to  an  account  every 
night  for  the  actions  of  the  day;  and  as 
often  as  he  had  let  slip  one  day  without 
doing  some  good,  he  entered  in  his  diary 
this  memorisd — ^  I  have  lost  a  day^ 

Socrates  was  remarkable  for  patience 
under  calumny,  and  when  one  of  his 
friends  admitted  his  indifference  respecting 
slander,  he  replied,  ''They  do  not  hurt 
roe,  because  they  do  not  hit  me."  At  an- 
other time  he  said,  ''We  should  not  be 
too  much  moved  with  reproaches  :  for  if 
they  are  true,  we  should  amend  by  them ; 
and  if  they  are  false,  they  are  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

A  heathen  philosopher  once  asked  a 
Christian,  "Where  is  God?"  the  Christian 
answered,  let  me  first  ask  you,  "Where 
he  is  not  ?" 

Plato  said,  "Passionate  persons  are  like 
men  who  stand  on  their  heads,  they  see  all 
things  the  wrong  way." 

Much  pride,  or  little  sense,  is  indicated, 
when  we  are  out  of  temper  at  a  reasonable 
remonstrance,  or  a  kind  reproof. 

William  the  Conqueror,  knowing  his 
own  deficiencies  in  learning,  used  to  say, 
that,  "An  ignorant  prince  is  a  crowned 
ass ;"  which  assertion  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  his  son,  afterwards  Henry  I. 
that  he  obtained,  from  his  success  in  learn- 
ing, the  surname  of  Beauclerc,  that  is,  the 
fine  scholar. 

Some  are  so  foolish  as  to  interrupt,  or 
anticipate,  those  who  speak,  instead  of 
hearing  them  out,  and  thinking  before  they 
answer. 

The  best  method  of  humbling  a  proud 
man,  is  to  take  no  notice  of  him. 

Be  punctual  even  in  trifling  matters,  as 
in  meeting  a  friend,  or  returning  a  book ; 
for  failing  in  little  thm^?  ^*\VV  <s4»8fc^^»^>^ 
fail  \i\  cceatei,  %xA  xftxv^««  ^ws^  «MJ^ftK3«*IH 
a  1  \^1 .— N^v.>: 
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Whilefcr  bt  tlie  molife  of  insult,  it  is 
always  belt  to  oteriook  k;  for  folly  acaioely 
can  ckjuw  rcKiUmfnt,  aod  malice  is  paii- 
isbed  by  neglecL  A  good  temper  is  one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  of  happiness. 

The  stofj  of  MeUndbon  afibnb  a  strik- 
ing lecture  OQ  the  viloe  of  time — which 
was,  thai  whenever  he  made  an  appoinl- 
meot,  he  eipected  nol  only  the  hour,  but 
the  minate,  to  be  fixed,  that  the  dajr  might 
not  ran  out  in  the  idleness  of  sinpense. 
Spirit  a  now  become  a  fe^  fiohiooable 
word ;   to  act  widi  spirit  to  speak  with 
spin!,  meuu  only,  lo  act  rariily,  and  to 
talk  indiicreetl/.   An  able  man  shows  spirit 
by  gent&e  woids  and  icsolute  actions ;  he  is 
neiihtr  hoi  nor  tiiiifL 

Frt$imBmk,Sipi.tS32.        S.  S. 


WIAT  WOCin  H  THE  RESULT  OF  UNIVER- 
SAL AaSn»E»CE  FROM  INTOXICATING 
UQOOBS? 

^   HMm  iodiridual  would  hereafter  be. 
Madi-kanl. 

S.  iMf  ^^  "^  "^^  drunkards  would 
.  ^  would  be  saved  from  the  drun- 


3^  ^  soon  as  those  who  would  not  re« 
£^  iboald  be  dead,  which  would  be  but  a 
jSi  ti*^  "^  ^  drunkard  would  be  found, 
*|jifca  whole  land  would  be  free. 

4^  llore  than  three-fourths  of  the  pau- 
_jip  of  the  country  might  be  prevented, 
2^  alK»  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 


5.  One  of  the  grand  causes  of  error  in 
p^dfie,  and  immorality  in  practice,  and 
2f  all  dissipation,  vice,  and  wretchedness, 
ipggld  be  removed. 

$,  The  number,  frequency,  and  severity 
^^eeaaea  would  be  greatly  lessened ;  and 
1^  number  and  hopelessness  of  maniacs  in 
^gf  land  be  exceedingly  diminished. 

7.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  our 
i^flldren  and  youth,  and  of  the  principal 
fgoses  of  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  deterio- 
lation,  would  be  removed. 

8.  Loss  of  property,  in  one  generation, 
JO  an  amount  greater  than  the  present  value 
if  all  the  houses  and  lands  in  the  country 
jpight  be  prevented. 

..  9.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  our  free 
Inftitutions,  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  govem- 
inent,  and  to  all  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
peiigious  liberty,  would  be  removed. 
10.  The  efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  and  all 
B  means  which  God  has  appointed  for  the 
^ritual  and  eternal  good  of  men,  would 
exceedingly  augmented ;  and  the  same 
>uiit  oi  monl  and  religious  eSotl  m\^\. 


be  expected  to  produce  moie  than  doidili 
its  present  effects. 

11.  Multitudes  of  every  generation, 
through  all  future  ages,  might  be  pievenied 
firom  sinking  into  an  untimely  grave,  and 
into  endless  torment:  they  might  be  tiaitt* 
fonned  into  the  Divine  image,  and  pie" 

pared,  through  grace,  for  the  endless  jo]f8  of 
heaven. 

12.  God  would  be  honoured,  voluntariljf 
and  activdy,  by  much  greater  numben; 
and  with  greater  clearness,  and  to  a  gieater 
extent,  wooki,  through  their  instmmenlalitjr, 
manifest  his  glory. 

13.  Nor  is  ^interest  of  females  in  this  lub^ 
ject  80  unimportant  as  many  suppose.  Mois 
than  fif^  thousand  of  the  daughters  of  the 
last  generation  ware  doomed  to  the  tremeD* 
dous  curse  of  having  drtmA^en  husbands ;  and 
of  being  obliged  to  train  up  their  chUdren 
under  the  blasting  influence  of  drunken  la- 
thers. But  let  Sie  means  be  fiimisbed  to 
extend  the  principle  of  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  throughout  cor 
country,  and  the  dai^ters  of  the  next  gene- 
ration from  this  tremendous  curse  may  be 
free.  Their  children,  and  children's  children, 
to  all  future  ages,  vrill  rise  up,  and  call  their 
deliverers  blessed. — Rev.  J  Edwardi.— 
New  York  Christian  Advocate, 
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"  We  slight  the  preciofot  kernel  of  the  stone^ 
And  toil  to  polish  its  rou^h  coat  alone." 

The  Progress  0/ Error.  ' 

Sir  Anorew  laid  down  the  paper.  ^And 

so,"  said  Lady  Wilmot,  "  the  reform  bill 

has  passed."     "Yes;   it  is  now  become 

law,  and  I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more 

about  it,  for  I'm  quite  sick  of  the  word." 

"Then  we've  nothing  more  to  do  with 

reform."      "Do!"    cried    Sir    Andrew, 

"they've  done  nodiing;  it  has  all  been 

talk  as  yet.   It  remains  to  be  put  in  force.^ 

"Oh!  how  delightful.    Surely  you  mean 

to  reform.  Sir  Andrew."    <«  I !  what  have 

I  to  do  with  it;  I'm  no  national  character.'' 

"But  if  'charity  begins  at  home,'  sorely 

reform  ought."   "  Then  you  mean  to  begin 

with  me,"   said  Sir  Andrew,  puzzled  in 

conjecturing  his  sister's  meaning.^   "Why, 

yes ;  do  you  know,  brother,  that  you  are 

very old-iashioned."   "Well!"  "That you 

live  in  an  old-fashioned  house."  "WeU!" 

"  and  if  it  isn't  pulled  down,  it  will  soon 

tumble  about  your  ears."      Sir  Andreir 

stared  with  astonishment.     **  What's  the 

meaning  of  all  this  I     lady  Wilmot,  are 
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hap9  I'd  b^ttaf  say  no  more ;  you  don't 
jUke  to  bear  disagreeable  truths/'  **Di9- 
agpneeable;  on  my  consci^acey  to  tell  me 
I'm^an  old-feshioned  fellow!  It  signifies 
nothing;  it  is  what  all  my  ancestors  were 
-before  me.  Yet,  if  I  must  be  reformed  for 
the  sake  of  antiquity,  it  is  but  an  empty 
reason  for  an  unnecessary  act."  ''Ay ;  you 
never  will  be  convinced.  Here  is  the  very 
Jiouse  we  Uve  in,  so  old  and  so  gloomy,  it 
quite  gives  me  the  horrors  to  look  at  it*' 
«For  mat  reason  I  venerate  and  esteem  it.*^ 
''And  there  is  the  dark  closet  where  the 
rusty  armour  bangs,  into  which  not  a  soul 
dares  enter,  because  it  has  been  haunted  for 
the  last  two  centuries.  Altogether  it  is  a 
most  dull,  and  frightful  place  to  live,  or 
rather  to  die  in." 

"  Then  pray  what  would  be  your  wish 
respecting  it?"  "I  would  pull  it  down, 
and  build  an  elegant  mansion  afler  the 
modem  style.  Your  two  old  peacock  trees, 
that  give  the  gardener  so  much  trouble  to 
trim,  should  be  cut  down,  and  a  beautiful 
shrubbeiy  should  be  laid  out  instead  of 
those  finical  fountains  and  flowers."  "And 
pray  what  would  be  your  next  step  of 
reform?"  "I  would  send  away  your 
heavy  lumbering  old  coach,  and  substitute 
an  elegaot  chariot  in  its  stead.  I  would 
give  up  to  the  plough  your  steady,  sure- 
footed, thick*legged  horses,  and  procure 
steeds  rather  more  spirited."  "To  break 
my  neck,  I  suppose.  Well !  and  what 
next?"  "I  would  then  proceed  to  my 
worthy  brother,  Sir  Andrew."  "  You  want 
to  give  me  a  new  face,  hey  ?"  "  Why,  no, 
J'll  not  quarrel  with  family  looks ;  but  your 
— ^your  manners,  Sir  Andrew."  "Manners! 
I  understand  you.  But  an  old-fashioned 
fellow  must  have  old-fashioned-manners." 
"  Why  must  he  ?  What  a  pity  it  is  that  a 
sensible  man  should  offend  by  rude  and 
disagreeable  behaviour."  "  If  people  will 
be  o£fended  with  troth  and  sound  sense, 
it's  a  great  pity ;  I  shall  care  but  little  to 
palliate  them.  And  now,  my  dear  sister, 
allow  me  to  take  up  the  subject,  for  it  is  a 
very  important  one."  "  You  look  serious. 
Sir  Andrew,  are  you  going  to  read  me  a 
sermon  ?"  "  Why,  no,  1*11  speak  it  extem- 
pore, and  III  take  my  text  from  Macken- 
zie's « Man  of  the  World.'  " 

"Politeness  taught  as  an  art  is  ridicu- 
lous  :  as  the  expression  of  liberal  sentiment 
and  courteous  manners,  it  is  truly  valuable. 
There  is  a  poUteness  of  the  heart,  which  is 
confined  to  no  rank,  and  dependent  upon 
no  education ;  the  desire  of  obliging,  which 
a  man  possessed  of  this  quality  will  univer- 
sally show,  seldom  fails  of  pleasing,  though 
his  style  may  differ  from  that  of  modem 


refinemeiU."  Now,  you  see  in  what  troe 
poUteness  and  good  manners  consist  ;^  they 
have  their  source  in  real  benevolence. 
"What  a  novel  idea!"  "Rather  old^ 
.fashioned,  as  it  happens.  I  would  wish 
you  to  observe  the  tinsel  and  artificial  orna- 
ments of  modem  life,  and  tell  me  if  you 
think  they  too  spring  from  benevolence.'^ 
" I  should  hope  that  they  do."  "I fear  not. 
Regard  the  conduct  of  the  age,  and  see 
how  differently  it  speaks  and  acts*  A  su- 
perficial politeness  covers  selfishness  with 
Its  film,  and  may  perhaps  deceive  the  inest- 
perienced  and  unwary,  but  true  nobleness 
of  feeling  must  turn  aside  from  it  in  dis- 
gust" 

"Now,  what  would  Lord  Chesterfield 
say  to  that  ?"  "I  care  not :  his  letters  have 
contributed  their  share  to  the  manners  of 
the  times,  but  whether  their  influence  has 
been  beneficial  or  not,  I  have  always 
doubted.  His  lordship  has  made  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  politeness  to  be,  not  genuine 
benevolence,  but  selfishness  masked  with 
hypocritical  kindness."  "How  satirical 
you  are,  Sir  Andrew !"  "  Now,  indeed, 
language  is  perverted  and  refill,  in  order 
that  the  same  ideas,  conveyed  under  a  dif- 
ferent form,  may  not  shock."  "To  be 
sure.  What!  would  you  have  no  mercy 
on  our  fedings  on  the  refinement  of  sensi. 
biUty  ?"  "  True  sensibility  is  a  lovely  trait 
in  human  nature,  but  it  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Its  counterfeit,  which  is  so  current^ 
is  too  disgusting  to  receive  mercy.  The 
world  exerts  itself  to  appear  amiable  under 
whatever  appearance  it  can  assume :  even 
almsgivings  and  the  bestowment  of  money 
on  religious  or  benevolent  purposes,  is  too 
generally  given  only  in  ostentation." 

"Oh!  Sir  Andrew,  how  uncharitable 
you  are  I"  "  And  so  I  ever  would  be  to 
vice,  let  it  assume  as  specious  a  disguise  as 
it  may.  Besides  this  hypocritical  ostenta- 
tion, there  is  a  constant  endeavour,  in  some 
classes  of  society,  to  appear  more  wealthy 
and  more  respectable  than  they  really  are ; 
and  to  this  bauble  they  sacrifice  their  com- 
fort and  happiness."  "  But  is  it  not  lawful 
to  endeavour  to  rise  in  the  world  ?*'  "  It  is 
not  their  endeavour  to  rise,  that  I  would 
censure ;  but  their  constant  efforts  to  appear 
what  they  are  not,  to  patch  up  their  pride 
— by  the  bye,  you  recollect  Mr.  Hogg  1" 
"Oh  1  yes ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  bra- 
zier's son."  "Tlie  father,  a  respectable 
man  in  the  city,  by  dint  of  economy  and 
industry,  acquired  a  tolerable  fortune ;  but, 
with  an  error  too  common  among  trades- 
men, determined  to  bring  up  his  son  to  a 
gentleman^s  expectations,  so  that  the  ^<yv( 
man  b^  t\^\.\a^  «xA  ^xvs^^w  ^^v"^ 
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source  of  bis  fether^s  gains.''  <<What  a 
pity  !  Isn't  that  he,  who  altered  his  name, 
to  make  it  more  genteell*'  ''Oh!  yes; 
a  constant  practice  with  monosyllabics 
now-a-days — doubled  the  final  consouanti 
and  added  e."  '*  But  it  made  him  less 
swinishy  you  know.  Whenever  I  saw  him, 
I  used  to  think  his  origin  doubtful ;  but  his 
impudence  carried  him  through  every 
thing/'  ''  Yet  not  entirely,  for  who  could 
see  that  forwardness,  and  aping  after  gen* 
tility,  without  thinking  of  brass,  without  talk- 
ing of  brass." 

''For  shame.  Sir  Andrew  1  You  are 
indeed  too  satirical.  But  I  must  say  he 
was  a  prodigious  favourite  with  most  of  the 
young  ladies  of  the  village ;  so  very  atten- 
tive, that  I  could  sometimes  feel  inclined  to 
forgive  his  aping  after  gentility.  Why,  to  be 
sure,  it  vi^as  pa^onable,  if  it  wasn  t  very 
wise;  there's  nothing  like  being  a  gentlew 
man — so  the  world  thinks."  "  But  it  didn't 
last  long,  for  he  soon  left  us.  Do  you  know 
what  has  become  of  him?"  "  He  was  ga- 
zetted as  a  bankrupt  last  week."  "  Bank- 
rupt !"  ejaculated  Lady  Wilmot,  dropping 
her  work,  "  Did  he  still  carry  on  business? 
"  Yes,  indeed ;  he  pretended  to  do  so, 
under  the  old-fashioned  name  of  Hogge. 
Yet,  as  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  it 
himself,  it  never  thrived  after  his  Other's 
death.  Mr.  Hogge  l>ecame  a  gentleman  be- 
cause of  his  money,  and  a  l)ankrupt  because 
he  was  a  gentleman."  "  But  why  should 
he  become  l)ankrupt  for  l>eing  a  gentle- 
man." "  No  necessity  for  it  at  all ;  but  so 
he  did.  He  wished  to  be  thought  genteel, 
and  played  off  the  gentleman  when  he  had 
only  a  tradesman's  pocket.  His  fother^ 
earnings  were  soon  spent  in  gew-gaws, 
hunting,  gambling,  racing,  &c.  Moreover, 
he  wanted  to  be  thought  rich,  when  he  knew 
he  had  no  more  brass  to  turn  into  gold." 

"Poor  fellow  I"  "Though  he  may 
have  some  claim  upon  our  pity,  he  has 
more  upon  our  censure.  When  a  man,  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman, 
robs  the  honest  but  more  humble  trades- 
man, he  is  guilty  of  the  most  fraudulent 
robbery."  "Mr.  Hogge  danced  very 
prettily  though.  I've  often  thought  it  a 
great  pity  he  was  a  brazier."  "  Well  I  for 
my  part,  I  rather  pitied  him  because  be 
was  not.  If  he  had  trodden  in  the  steps 
of  his  father,  he  might  still  have  remained 
a  respectable  member  of  society.  But 
now  that  the  source  of  his  gains  has  failed, 
he  is  despised  by  his  father's  friends  for  his 
ridiculous  pride,  and  his  fashionable  asso- 
ciates care  no  longer  to  dissemble  their 
contempt."  "Yes,  as  you  say,  it  was  veiy 
wrong.    Then  I  suppose  he  must  now  go 


to  trade^  and  spoil  his  white  hands ;  I  al-  • 
ways  thought  they  looked  genteel.  And 
his  manners  too  will  all  be  lost  behind  a 
counter."  "  Good  manners  can  be  lost  do 
where.  But,  if  by  the  assistance  of  hii 
friends,  he  resumes  his  father's  business,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  endeavour  to  kj 
aside  the  gentleman's  notions,  and  take  op 
the  tradesman's."  "  Such  a  nice  head  of 
hair  too,  and  he  sings  so  prettily  1"  "WeD, 
he  may  brush  his  brass  with  his  hair;  and 
as  for  singing,  it  will  make  his  bismess 
more  cheerful.^ 

"You're  very  onfeelingv  Sir  Andrew, 
you  have  no  pity  for  the  poor  young  man. 
It  must  be  a  very  dull  change  for  him ;  he 
must  not  expect  any  more  pleasure  as  hnig 
as  he  lives."  "  But  it  will  be  well  for  him^ 
if  he  profits  by  the  lesson  misfortune  has 
taught  him.  If  he  can  now  discard  the 
empty  notions  of  gentility  for  the  sober 
application  of  a  tradesman,  and  aim  aft 
being  respectable  rather  than  to  be  tboc^ 
genteel,  he  may  still  live  comfortably." 
"  I  declare  you  seem  to  be  quite  an  enemy 
to  any  thing  genteel ;  but  I  can  assure  yos 
that  gentility  makes  a  man  a  great  deal 
more  amiable  than  learning."  "  Humph  T 
said  Sir  Andrew,  and  resumed  his  p^usal 
of  the  paper.  "  It  is  as  I  said ;  you  don't 
like  disagreeable  truths,"  rejoined  Lady 
Wilmot.  "  Then  the  point  still  remains  to 
be  argued,  whether  we  are  not  surfeited 
with  polite  hypocrisy,  and  external  genti- 
lity." "  Oh  no ;  that  is  not  my  meaning. 
Let  us  have  politeness  without  hypocrisy, 
and  genuine  worth  without  deception.'' 
"  The  first  words  of  reason,"  said  Sir  An- 
drew, "that  I've  heard  from  yo«  this 
morning."  "Then  I  hope  they  will  not 
be  thrown  away,  since  they  have  been  so 
scarce."  "I  hope  not,  fi:>r  it  is  obvious 
to  any  person  of  reflection,  that  potiteness 
is  a  graceful  polish  to  conversation  and 
manners,  and  gives  them  at  least  the  ap. 
pearance  of  being  amiable."  "  And  gen- 
tility appears  to  be  the  modernizing  of 
respectability,  and  embelHshing  it  with  the 
variegated' ornaments  of  taste." 

"  Well,  Sir  Andrew,  what  objection  can 
you  have  to  these  ?"  "  None  at  all.  My 
objection  lies  to  the  assumption  of  them, 
to  hollow  politeness  where  benevolence  bsB 
left  nothing  but  her  garb,  to  that  constant 
aping  after  gentility,  to  the  reigning  desire 
of  being  thought  wiser  and  more  amiable, 
richer  and  more  respectable,  than  we  really 
are.  And  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a 
leading  foible  of  the  ^^,  that  nothing  can 
affect  but  ridicule,  and  that  nought  can 
conquer  but  painful  experience." 

Beaconsfield,  J.  A.  B. 
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EFFECTS  OF  A  STROKE  OF  LIGBTNINO, 
WHICH  OCCURRED  ON  THE  13TH  OF 
APRIL,  1832. 

One  of  the  most  awful,  and  at  the  same 
time  grand  phenomena  of  nature,  is  exhi*- 
bited,  when  the  electric  fluid  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  upper  regions  of  the  almo- 
sphere,  and  darts  with  destructive  and 
deadly  violence  to  the  earth.  A  thunder- 
storm scarcely  passes  over  any  part  of  the 
country,  but  we  hear  of  buildings  de- 
stroyed, stacks  burnt,  or  lives  lost :  and 
such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fluid 
approaches  and  passes  through  the  human 
body,  in  most  cases  depriving  the  indivi. 
dual  of  life,  that  before  he  can  even  think 
of  guarding  against  the  stroke,  he  is  hurried 
into  an  eternal  world.  Any  facts,  there- 
fore, relating  so  this  direful  phenomenon, 
must  be  at  all  times  interesting,  not  only 
to  the  philosopher ;  but  also  to  the  general 
reader :  we  shall,  therefore,  without  further 
remark,  introduce  an  accurate  statement  of 
facts,  relative  to  a  stroke  of  lightning  which 
occurred  on  the  13th  of  April  last,  a  little 
distance  from  Tenbury ;  written  by  Benja- 
min Boddington,  Esq.  of  Badger  Hall,  and 
which  Mr.  Faraday  has  communicated  to 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Magazine. 

It  appears  from  the  statement,  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  Boddington  were  riding  in 
the  barouche  seat  of  their  post-chariot; 
when  rain  beginning  to  fall,  and  distant 
thunder  being  heard,  Mr.  Boddington 
put  up  an  umbrella ;  but  perceiving  it  was 
an  ola  one,  and  somewhat  torn,  he  gave  it 
to  his  wife,  to  hold  over  her  bonnet,  while 
lie  put  up  another.  While  extending  the 
latter,  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  them  both 
senseless,  threw  the  horses  on  the  ground, 
and  cast  the  post-boy  to  a  considerable 
distance  :  the  servants  who  were  inside  the 
carnage  were  unhurt.  Mrs.  Boddington 
stated,  that  she  neither  saw  the  flash,  nor 
heard  the  thunder ;  but  her  first  conscious- 
ness was  the  feeling  of  suflbcation  :  she  felt, 
however,  that  they  had  been  struck  by 
lightning. 

The  passage  of  the  electric  fluid,  as  con- 
Dected  with  Mrs.  Boddington,  was  traced 
most  distinctly.  It  struck  the  umbrella 
she  held  in  her  hand,  which  was  made  of 
cotton,  and  had  lost  the  ferale  that  is  usu- 
ally placed  at  the  end  of  the  stick  ;  so  that 
there  was  no  point  to  attract  the  spark. 
This  it  literally  shivered  to  pieces,  the 
springs  in  the  handle  were  forced  out,  the 
wires  that  extended  the  whalebone  broken, 
and  the  covering  rent  into  a  thousand 
shreds. 


From  the  wires  the  fluid  passed  to  the 
wire  attached  to  the  edge  of  her  bonnet, 
the  cotton  thread  twisted  round  the  vnre 
being  burnt  ofl*  at  the  place  of  entrance 
over  the  left  eye.  From  this  part  tlie  fluid 
crossed  the  back  of  the  head,  and  passed 
down  into  the  neck  above  the  left  shoul- 
der :  it  singed  the  hair  it  came  in  contact 
with  in  its  passage;  made  a  hole  in  a 
handkerchief  that  was i round  her  throat; 
and  zigzagged  along  the  skin  of  her  neck 
to  the  steel  busk  of  her  stays,  leaving  a 
painful  wound,  and  afiecting  the  hearing  of 
the  left  ear.  The  busk  was  enclosed  in  a 
brown-paper  case,  which  was  perforated  on 
the  outside,  and  the  busk  fused  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  upper  surface, 
where  it  presented  a  blistered  appearance* 
Its  passage  down  the  busk  could  not  be 
traced  in  any  way  ;  but  its  exit  at  the  bot. 
tom  was  as  clearly  indicated  as  its  entrance 
at  the  top ;  the  steel  was  fused  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  paper  perforated  in  the 
same  way,  but  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  fluid,  in  passing  through  the  busk, 
communicated  to  it  some  curious  magne- 
tic properties :  both  ends  were  found 
strongly  to  attract  the  south  pole  of  the 
needle,  and  the  upper  part,  for  some  con- 
siderable way  down.  The  point  of  north- 
em  attraction  was  about  one-third  of  the 
len^h  of  the  busk  from  the  bottom ;  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  busk  had  conse- 
quently acquired  southern  attraction.  The 
passage  of  the  fluid  through  the  gown  and 
petticoat  was  distinguished  by  marks  of 
burning ;  and  upon  its  leaving  the  busk,  it 
pierced  the  inside  of  the  stays,  and  all  the 
garments  under  them  ;  and  penetrated  both 
thighs,  where  it  lefl  deep  wounds.  It  next 
perforated  every  article  on  which  she  sat, 
and  tore  the  cloth  which  covered  the 
cushion  very  extensively :  the  passage  of 
the  fluid  through  the  cushion,  which  was 
stuffedVith  horse-hair,  could  not  be  traced ; 
but  the  cloth  edge  of  the  cushion  imme- 
diately behind  where  Mrs.  Boddington  sat, 
was  tom  outwards,  and  the  leather  that 
covered  the  iron  was  forced  off  in  the  same 
spot,  clearly  marking  its  egress  from  the 
cushion,  and  entrance  in  the  iron. 

Tlie  above  are  the  facts  connected  with 
Mrs.  Boddington,  and  tlie  statement  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  facts  connected  with 
Mr.  Boddington,  previous  to  tracing  the 
further  progress  or  the  fluid.  Mr.  Bod- 
dington, it  appears,  was  insensible  for 
about  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  and  when 
he  revived  he  was  perfectly  unconscious  of 
what  had  occurred :  he  felt  his  eyesight 
affected,  and  pain  all  ovet  V\\tr.,  TWxsks^- 
bveWa,  viYvviVv  \\aN<^  t^^w^vw^^v^^^sa^ 
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of  silky  and  it  appears  the  fluid  principally 
passed  down  the  handle  to  his  left  ann,  as 
It  was  but  slightly  damaged.  A  portion  of 
it,  however,  made  a  hole  in  the  brim  of  his 
hat,  and  burnt  off  all  the  hair  below  it,  to- 
(i^ether  with  the  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes. 
The  electric  stream  shattered  the  left  hand, 
fused  the  gold  shirt^buttons,  and  tore  the 
clothes  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner; 
forcing  parts  of  them,  together  with  the 
buttons,  to  a  considerable  distance  :  it  in- 
flicted  a  deep  wound  on  the  wrist,  and  laid 
the  arm  bare  to  the  elbow ;  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been,  at  the  moment,  very 
near  his  left  waistcoat-pocket,  in  which 
there  was  a  knife ;  as  this  was  forced  from 
its  situation,  every  article  of  dress  torn 
away,  and  a  severe  wound  made  on  his 
body  :  it  also  made  a  wound  on  his  back, 
and  set  fire  to  his  clothes  in  its  passage  to 
the  iron  of  the  seat. 

Another  portion  descended  to  the  right 
hand  which  held  the  lower  part  of  the  stick 
of  the  umbrella :  this  was  attracted  by  the 
sleeve-button,  where  it  made  a  wound, 
passed  down  the  arm,  (which  it  disco- 
loured, and  broke  the  skin  off  in  two  small 
places,)  to  a  gold  pencil-case  in  the  right 
waistcoat  pocket.  The  great  coat  which 
he-  wore  was  very  thick ;  this  was  torn  to 
pieces,  and  the  coat  immediately  above  the 
waistcoat  pocket  much  rent :  but  the  waist- 
coat itself  was  merely  perforated  in  two 
places,  where  the  fluid  approached  the 
pencil  case,  and  where  it  receded  from  it : 
at  this  part  it  set  fire  to  his  trowsers  and 
drawers;  and  inflicted  a  deep  wound 
round  his  back,  (tiie  whole  of  which  was 
literally  flayed,)  in  its  passage  to  the  iron 
of  the  seat.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
when  the  fluid  arrived  at  the  pencil-case,  it 
had  accumulated  so  much  intensity,  as  to 
melt  one  end  thereof,  and  displace  a  cor- 
nelian seal  at  the  other  extremity :  and  it 
may  also  be  remarked,  that  a  very  striking 
difference  was  observable  in  the  wounds  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boddington :  her's  were 
fractures  of  the  flesh ;  and  his,  on  the  con- 
trary, whether  deep  or  shallow,  were  all 
bums,  and  had  a  white  and  blistered  ap- 
pearance. 

After  passing  over  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bod- 
dington in  the  manner  above  described,  the 
whole  shodL  was  collected  in  the  iron  that 
formed  the  back  of  the  barouche  seat :  the 
leather  attached  to  it  was  torn  off;  the  iron 
broken  in  two,  immediately  opposite  the 
spring ;  and  the  ends  of  the  ftactured  parts 
bent  forward,  so  as  nearly  to  touch  it.  By 
this  conveyance  it  is  supposed  the  dectric 
fluid  difilised  itself  over  the  whole  of  the 
under-carriagey  and  passed  to  the  earth  by 


the  tires  of  the  wheels,  as  (bur  holes  were 
made  in  the  road  at  the  points  they  touched 
at  the  moment  of  the  shock.  They  were 
about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  pofectly 
round,  and  nearly  as  deep  as  they  were 
wide:  the  stones  appeared  to  be  thrown 
out  as  if  done  by  a  miner's  blast. 

The  horse  which  the  postilion  rode  was 
found  to  be  dead,  but  no  wound  was  visi. 
ble,  nor  any  apparent  cause  for  his  death : 
the  brass  front  of  the  bridle  was  iodented 
inwards,  as  if  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  a 
corresponding  mark  was  found  on  the  bone 
of  the  head ;  from  this  spot  to  the  temi- 
nation  of  the  spine,  the  flesh  was  quite 
black  and  putrid  for  about  the  space  of 
three  inches,  and  there  were  divei|;iog 
marks  of  the  'same  nature  on  each  siik  of 
the  head,  which  passed  under  the  throat: 
similar  but  much  wider  ones  were  observed 
on  the  flanks.* 

The  spot  on  which  the  accident  occurred 
was  elevated  ground ;  but  by  no  means  the 
summit  of  the  surrounding  country :  on  the 
contrary,  there  were  many  higher  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  road  was  so 
much  hollowed  out,  that  the  banks  most 
have  been  nearly  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  carriage. 

In  a  field  to  the  right,  within  a  few  yaids 
of  the  hedge,  and  exactly  opposite  to  where 
the  shock  took  place,  was  a  very  high  pear- 
tree,  which  bore  no  trace  of  injury.  The 
statement  concludes  with  a  few  collateral 
facts.  The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Tenbory 
was  sitting  in  his  parlour  talking  to  another 
person,  when  he  saw  the  flash  of  lightning 
that  must  have  caused  the  accident;  he 
observed  to  his  companion,  that  he  had 
never  before  seen  so  singular  a  flash,  as  it 
appeared  to  divide  into  four  parts  when  it 
came  within  about  thirty  yards  of  the  earth. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  the  traces  of 
the  different  strokes  being  so  distinct,  Mr. 
Boddington  considers  that  they  were  vsA 
struck  by  a  single  discharge  of  electric 
matter,  but  were  envdoped  in  a  mass  of 
electricity.  The  fluid  appears  to  have  per- 
vaded the  atmosphere,  as  many  things  were 
magnetized  that  were  not  in  the  line  of  any 
of  the  tracks  that  could  be  traced.  Parts  of 
Mr.  Boddington's  watch  were  highly  mag- 
netized, especially  the  balance-v^eel :  tlus 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Faraday  when  at  Qdbid, 
who  set  it  afloat  on  a  cork,  and  fbimd  the 
poles  so  well  defined,  that  Mr.  Boddiogtoo 
has  since  had  it  mounted  as  a  compass. 

Mr.  Boddington  in   conclusion  regrets 
that  more  minute  researches  were  not  rnade 

*  It  appears  that  the  fluid  passed  throng  th* 
brain,  and  along  the  spine ;  and  thus  the  deitli » 
the  animal  may  be  accounted  for. 
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»  time,  as  to  these  facts;  but  states  another  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of  fishes,  and 

whoever  has  watched  over  the  sick  bed  another  of  birds/'  For  there  we  have,  in  the 

leloFcd  son,  with  but  feint  hopes  of  order  of  being,  the  beasts  which  were  this  day 

covery,  will  not  be  surprised  that  phi-  created,  ranked  next  unto  roan,  who  is  the' 

aioal  investigations  were  all  absorbed  head  of  the  creation ;  and,  indeed,  the  shade 

:  deeper  interest  of  the  afiections.  of  difference  between  the  structure  of  certain 

of  these  animals,  which  approach  nearest  to 
the  corporeal  frame  of  man,  is  only  per- 
ceotible  to  a  nice  examiner. 

CREATION. NO.  VII.  vc^uw  w  a  mvc   caoujuici.  ^-_        ^, 

The  power  of  extractmg  heat  from  the 
(Second  Series.)  atmosphere  is  an  attribute  of  a  hot-blooded 
lave  at  length  arrived  at  the  morning  animal,  such  as  this  day  received  being : 
}  last  day  occupied  by  Elohim  in  the  for  this  power,  by  which  the  whole  animal 
on  of  the  universe,  and  find  it  noted  :  frame,  and  especially  the  vital  parts  thereof, 
1  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bringibrth  maintain  a  temperament  higher  than  the 
ring  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  surrounding  air,  is  essential  to  the  being  of 
ing  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth,  after  these  animals ;  and  whenever  this  power  be- 
nd :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  comes  extinct,  the  animal  dies.  Ine  extrac- 
east  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  tion  of  heat  from  the  atmosphere  takes  place 
after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  in  the  act  of  breathing ;  atmospheric  air^ 
eth  upon  the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  which  contains  latent  heat,  is  inhaled ;  and 
saw  that  it  was  good.  And  to  every  in  the  high*  temperature  of  the  lungs,  this 
of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  latent  heat  is  suddenly  rendered  active ;  and 
ind  to  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  incessant  repetitions  of  the  act  of  breath- 
arth,  wherein  there  is  life,  God  said,  ing,  supplies  the  heat  in  perpetuity,  so  as  to 
e  given  every  green  herb  for  meat :  keep  up  the  temperament  from  day  to  day. 
t  was  so/'  Or,  as  it  may  be  rendered.  The  act  of  breathing,  while  it  is  incessant, 
m  commanded.  Let  the  earth  become  is  involuntary,  and  even  unconscious.  The 
ic,  beaiing  life,  the  creatures  of  mo-  act  of  breathing,  in  an  animal  not  amphi- 
according  to  their  varieties :  cattle  and  bious,  is  incessant ;  hence  the  exclamation, 
i  animals,  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  <<  Man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils.'^ 
ding  to  their  varieties.  And  it  was  For  in  its  passage  to  and  from  the  lungs, 
ished.  Elohim  formed  the  beasts  of  the  breath  is  perpetually  passing  through 
arth  according  to  their  varieties;  the  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  of  course,  al- 

according  to  their  kind,  and  every  though  it  is  not  stationary,  it  is  always  there ; 

ire  prone  upon  the  earth  according  to  yet  there  fleeting,  as  is  his  passage  through 

ariety.     And  Elohim  surveyed  the  time.    The  act  of  breathing  is  involuntary. 

>,  and  behold  it  was  beautifully  per-  The  breath  does  not  depend  upon  incessant 

And  to  every  animal  of  the  terrene,  recurrences  to  acts  of  will,  in  the  animal 

'ery  winged  of  the  ethereal,  and  to  breathing.  Happy  is  it  for  flie  creature  that 

creature  prone  upon  the  earth  pos-  this  is  not  the  case :  for  the  whole  attention 

g  life,  Elohim  pronounced,  I  have  of  the  animal  would  be  completely  en- 

.  even  every  green  herb :  to  them  it  is  grossed,  did  every  act  of  breathing  depend 

lance.    And  it  was  established.  upon  a  distinct  act  of  the  will,  during  its 

this  last  day  of  creation,  we  behold,  waking  hours;  and  during  the  hours  of  rest, 

!  have  during  every  preceding  day,  a  such  incessant  acts  of  will  would  banish 

Y  progression  in  the  great  work,  and  sleep.    If  we  attempt,  indeed,  to  amend 

I  forward  movement,  as  to  the  dignity  the  breathing  by  recurring  to  acts  of  wiU^ 

3  subjects  formed.    We  have  before  our  efforts  are  abortive ;  for  we  soon  dis* 

a  the  former  part  of  this  day's  work,  cover  that  we  breathe  more  freely  in  the 

St  link  in  the  chain  of  creation,  which  natural  way,  than  by  our  artificial  mode, 

icts  man  with  the  clods  of  the  earth ;  Breathing  is,    also,  an  unconscious  act. 

Q  the  latter  part  thereof,  we  shall  be-  Unless  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  subject, 

man,  himself,  the  very  last  link  in  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  several  acte;  but 

,  connecting  matter  and  spirit ;  and  in  the  process  of  breathing  continues  as  t&* 

ipirit  we  behold  the  bond  of  union  gularly  as  if  we  directed  the  whole.    Thus 

sen  the  created  atoms,  and  the   un-  are  the  whole  of  the  animal,  as  well  as 

id,  eternal  Elohim.    The  dignity  of  mental,  powers  in  man,  left  perfectly  unen-' 

jumals,  called  on  this  day  into  exist-  cumbered    and  undistracted,  to  the    free 

is  obvious,  from  the  written  word,  exercise  of  whatever  functions  or  duties  the 

I  declares :  **  All  flesh  is  not  the  same  wants  or  the  pleasure  of  the  animal  require* 

;  but  there  is  one  kind  of  flesh  of  men.  What  wisdom,  what  power,  what 
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tion  in  the  Creator,  is  here  displayed  I  Had 
the  act  of  breathing  depended  upon  the 
will  of  the  animal,  and  had  the  circulation  of 
the  bloody  consequent  thereon,  been  other- 
wise than  serenely  regular,  what  annoyance  to 
the  feelings,  what  disturbance  to  the  whole 
animal  system,  and  perturbation  of  the 
wliole  mental  faculties,  would  have  occu. 
pied  and  harassed  the  animal  throughout 
the  unenviable  period  of  its  existence  I 

Perhaps  the  breathing  of  an  animal  may 
be  thus  defined :  Cold  air  is  suddenly  in- 
troduced into  the  cavity  of  elastic  lungs, 
where  the  temperature  is  higher  than  the 
atmosphere;  this  cold  air  is  as  suddenly  rare- 
fied, and,  of  course,  expanded :  but  the 
cavity  being  already  full  of  air,  this  expan- 
sion acts  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs, 
and  contracts  their  volume.  The  reaction 
of  the  elastic  lungs  expels  the  air ;  but  as 
the  air,  thus  acted  upon,  escapes  freely 
through  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  the  lungs,  by 
the  force  of  the  spring  of  contraction,  ex- 
pand beyond  the  natural  volume ;  and  then 
a  second  re-action  of  the  lungs  leaves  a 
cavity  for,  and  inhales  air  from,  the  atmo- 
sphere, to  fill  up  the  vacuity :  this  air,  in 
its  turn,  is  rarefied  and  expelled ;  and  thus 
in  succession  may  the  acts  of  breathing  in 
a  hot-blooded  animal  perpetuate  its  breath. 
The  reverse  of  all  these  may  perpetuate  this 
in  a  cold-blooded  animal. 

"  Elohim  formed  the  beasts  of  the  earth 
according  to  their  varieties,  the  cattle  ac- 
cording to  their  kind,  and  every  creature 
prone  upon  the  earth  according  to  his 
variety."  The  Great  Creator  here  notes 
three  distinct  classes  of  animals;  each  of 
which,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  de- 
mands our  attention.  As  the  amphibious, 
aqueous,  and  airy  animals,  were  created  for 
the  air  and  waters — to  swim  and  fly — so 
are  the  animals  on  this  day  called  forth  by 
the  Omnific  Word  intended  to  stock  the 
land — to  run,  walk,  and  creep,  upon,  or 
near,  the  earth's  surface.  Rich  are  the 
varieties  of  these,  equally  with  those  created 
on  the  preceding  day ;  unwearied  by  pre- 
vious labours,  vast  as  they  were,  creation  is 
not  cut  short,  much  less  abandoned ;  for  on 
this  eventful  day,  the  superiority  of  the  work 
rises  as  trauscendently  over  the  former  day*s 
work  as  any  one  of  these  do  over  the  other : 
so  true  it  is,  that  ''Jehovah,  which  made 
heaven  and  earth,  neither  slumbereth  nor 
sleepeth." 

The  first  'class  of  animals  here  enu- 
merated are  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  The 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  of  the  land,  in  the 
vast,  may  rank  with  the  whale  and  the  hip- 
popotamus of  the  waters ;  and  quadrupeds 
of  every  grade,  from  these  to  the  lion,  and 


down  to  the  squirrel,  and  even  to  the  field* 
mouse,  seem  to  be  included  here:  sup- 
posing the  next  class,  the  cattle,  to  consist 
only  of  animals  domesticated  by  man.  If 
the  fluids  teemed  with  life,  the  earth,  be- 
come prolific,  bears  life  also  in  abundance. 
Here  the  majestic  lion,  the  tiger  arrayed  in 
grandeur,  and  with.beauty^e  leopard  tribes, 
in  all  the  varieties  of  fur,  even  to  the  cat  of 
the  woods,  range  at  lai^  and  in  numerous 
districts  possess  the  earth :  while  the  bear,  the 
wolf,  the  hyena,  the  jackal,  the  fox,  and  a 
host  of  others,  independent  of  man,  are, 
*'  like  the  wild  ass,  used  to  the  wilderness, 
that  snuffeth  up  the  wind  at  her  pleasure, 
and  in  her  occasion  who  can  turn  her 
away  ?"  The  teeth,  the  tongues,  the  vitals, 
the  blood,  the  juices,  the  arteries,  the  veins, 
the  sinews,  the  bones,  the  skin,  the  hair, 
the  nails,  and  all  their  several  members, 
included  in  the  head,  the  neck,  the  body, 
the  feet,  and  tail,  are  so  curious,  so[admi- 
rably  adapted  to  their  several  uses,  and  so 
fitly  joined  each  to  each,  that  infinite  wis- 
dom here  shines  equally  conspicuous  in  all 
the  parts  of  these  multifeurious  animals  as  it 
does  in  the  whole.  On  this  class,  which 
includes  the  whole  of  the  wild  animals, 
volumes  have  been  written  in  every  age; 
we  are,  therefore,  in  possession  of  the 
recorded  wisdom  and  experience  of  all  the 
ages  of  the  world  upon  this  interesting 
subject,  amounting  to  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion, which  it  is  impossible  to  epitomize 
into  the  narrow  limits  of  these  essays. 
Whoso  runneth,  may  read  ;  and  while  he 
reads,  may  he  adore  the  Creator ! 

The  second  class  of  animals  on  this  day 
created  are  the  cattle.  Of  these  we  note  a 
rich  variety,  from  the  huge  ox  to  the 
pigmy  antelope,  whose  lowing  and  whose 
bleating  are  familiar  to  our  ears.  Every 
nation  and  every  clime  has  its  variety  of 
this  class  of  animals,  domesticated  for  the 
uses  of  man  and  for  his  pleasure,  whose 
habits  are  restrained  by  culture,  and  disci- 

S lined  to  subserve  his  purposes,  to  which 
leir  docility  bows,  and  to  which  their 
strength  is  turned,  ministering  to  him  from 
day  to  day.  For  roan  to  have  been  alooe 
would  not  have  been  well,  therefore  man- 
kind are  each  to  each  social  and  fraternal; 
but  for  man  to  have  been  alone,  excepting 
only  his  brother  man,  would  not  have  been 
good,  for  where  all  are  equal,  an  object  is 
wanting  whereto  to  bow  the  mind.  Bat 
the  inferior  animals,  ministering  to  bis 
wants,  returning  his  caresses,  learning  wis- 
dom at  his  voice,  and  obeying  the  iDtima* 
tions  of  liis  will,  while  they  bow  the  man^ 
they  lead  him  op  to  his  munificent  Head, 
who  hath  thus  given  him.  life,   and  a& 
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things.  In  volumes  of  natural  history, 
and  in  the  journals  of  travellers,  we  read 
descriptions  of  wild  animals,  and  are 
treated  with  anecdotes  illustrative  of  their 
manners,  but  the  domestic  animals  are  a 
part  of  the  volume  of  creation,  spread  wide 
open  before  us  from  day  to  day,  wherein 
we  cannot  but  read,  whether  we  will  learn 
or  not,  to  acknowledge  the  hand  that  feeds 
us  and  them.  This  class  of  animals  are, 
in  several  instances,  endowed  with  the 
powers  of  rumination,  whereby  the  food, 
when  imperfectly  masticated,  is  returned 
into  the  palate  and  rechewed,  which  we 
term,  chewing  the  cud  ;  horns  also  and 
hoofs  crown  many  of  their  heads,  and 
defend  their  feet;  while  a  familiarity  of 
manner,  aloof  from  the  fears  betrayed  by 
wild  animals  on  the  approach  of  man,  ren- 
ders them  rather  associates  with,  than  foes, 
even  to  the  tender  branches  of  his  house- 
hold. 

The  third  class  of  beings  on  this  day 
called  forth,  are  the  creatures  prone  upon 
the  earth.  The  whole  of  that  beautiful,  but, 
to  roan,  hateful  tribe  of  animals,  denomi- 
nated serpents,  which,  by  the  undulations 
of  their  flexible  bodies  glide  over  the 
earth's  surface,  and  hiss  away  their  ene- 
mies, belong  to  this  class.  Some  of  these 
are  of  the  most  enormous  size,  while  others, 
even  deadly  vipei^,  are  not  larger  than  a 
worm.  The  earth-worms,  also,  and  of 
worms  varieties  abundant,  class  here,  toge- 
ther  with  insects  having  feet,  all  but  innu- 
merable. It  is  to  these  that  the  inspired 
volume,  minute  as  they  are,  sends  man  to 
receive  a  lesson  on  diligence  and  foresight ; 
when  it  says,  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slug- 
gard ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise : 
which,  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler, 
provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest."  We  be- 
hold the  labours  of  these  indefatigable 
insects,  which  swarm  around  their  ant.hill, 
at  once  their  store-house  and  their  home, 
with  astonishment  at  the  evident  vigour  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  no  less  conspicuous 
instinct,  which,  in  their  judicious  and  me- 
thodical labours,  carries  them  up  to  that 
point  in  the  chain  of  being,  which  so  nearly 
approaches  mind.  Here,  as  heretofore, 
even  to  enumerate  would  overcharge  our 
paper ;  such  is  the  abundance,  for  we  can- 
not say  redundance,  seeing  nothing  is  cre- 
ated in  vain,  which  every  where  presents  it^ 
self  in  the  creation  of  God. 

"And  Elohim  surveyed  the  whole,  and, 
behold,  it  was  beautifully  perfect :"  All 
were  pronounced  to  be  perfect,  rich,  and 
good,  on  the  day  in  which  they  were  seve- 
rally created,  from  the  first  survey  to  the 
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last — no  one  day  in  this  respect  dififered 
from  another ;  indeed,  how  could  it  pos- 
sibly be  otherwise?  The  great  Creator 
was,  is,  and  for  ever  will  be,  holy,  just,  and 
good,  and  therefore  good  alone  can  pro- 
ceed from  Him.  It  is  in  Infinite  Wisdom 
to  conceive  good,  and  it  is  equally  in  Infi- 
nite Power  to  execute  the  good  when  it  was 
once  determined — the  will  and  the  work 
are  one.  What  a  lesson  are  those  daily 
surveys  made  by  the  Creator,  of  all  that  was 
done  in  the  day,  to  man  I 

**  And  to  every  animal  of  the  terrene,  to 
every  winged  of  the  ethereal,  and  to  every 
creature  prone  upon  the  earth,  possessing 
life,  Elohim  pronounced,  I  have  given  even 
every  green  herb :  to  them  it  is  sustenance." 
The  bodies  of  all  these  animals  were  com- 
posed of  earth,  and  their  fluids  of  water, 
united  to  gas,  the  whole  being  tempered 
with  caloric;  and  the  director  implanted 
in  each,  is  the  most  subtile  principle 
of  which  matter  is  capable,  namely,  in- 
stinct. This  principle  directs  the  animal, 
and  when  hungry  it  eats,  when  thirsty  it 
drinks,  when  weary  it  sleeps,  when  blithe- 
some it  frolics,  and  when  deprived,  ag- 
grieved, or  afflicted,  it  moans.  A  creature 
that  moves,  digests,  and  evacuates,  con- 
sumes its  substance,  and  must,  therefore, 
feed,  or  be  fed.  The  vegetable  finds  its 
own  food  within  the  scope  of  its  location, 
and  if  within  these  limits  it  cannot  secrete 
enough  of  genial  matter  to  sustain  its 
waste,  and  maintain  its  substance,  it  must 
languish,  decay,  and  die :  but  the  animal, 
being  a  locomotive  being,  can  roam  at 
will ;  and  if  a  small  district  does  not  afford 
him  genial  supplies,  he  lays  a  larger  under 
contribution.  To  instinct,  the  senses  are 
subservient ;  the  animal  sees,  smells, 
touches  and  tastes,  and  whatever  offends 
his  senses,  unless  sore  pressed  with  hunger, 
he  rejects.  Thus  the  animal  which  must 
seek  his  food,  and  is  endowed  with  a  will 
to  choose  it,  is  provided  with  organs  suited 
to  his  wants ;  while  the  vegetable,  which  is 
fed  by  the  genial  matter  which  surrounds 
it,  provides  for  itself  by  its  own  affinities 
— the  one  feeds,  the  other  is  fed  ;  but  both 
are  furnished  with  the  requisites  of  life,  and 
live.  How  beautifully  diversified,  how  rich 
in  life,  is  creation  I 

The  declaration  here  made  on  the  gift  of 
every  green  herb  to  the  animals  on  this  day 
created,  namely.  "To  them  it  is  suste- 
nance,*' must  be  attended  to  in  its  course. 
This  was  the  day  of  creation,  the  day  of 
primeval  purity,  of  innocence  and  peace, 
and  I  doubt  not,  the  food  then  assigned  to 
the  animals  was  adapted  to  their  wanti^^ 
genial  to  their  Srame;  and  calculated,  woil^^ 
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the  Divine  blessing,  to  sustain  them  :  it  was  will    thus  acquire  a  difibrent  expression 
not  until  after  the  general  deluge  had  de-  at  different  periods  of  life.    It  has  often 
stroyed  the  old  world,  that  man  was  per-  been  observed,  for  example,  that  drankaids 
mitted  to  eat  flesh.  Our  next  essay,  which  have  large  and  red  noses.    Now,  this  most 
will  be  the  last,  will  introduce  us,  as  we  probably  arises  from  the  accelerated  circus 
have  already  observed,  to  man,  the  very  lation  occasioned   by  the  liquor,  and  the 
last  and  highest  link  in  the  chain  of  crea-  viscidity  of  the  blood  being  thus  forced 
tion — the  link  which  connects  matter  and  through  the  small  vessels  which  are  plen- 
spirit — in  whom  we,  at  once,  behold  matter,  tifuUy  distributed  over   this  organ :  yet  it 
connecting  him  with  the  animals,  and  spirit  does  not  follow,  that  all  those  who  have  red 
connecting  him  with  the  infinite  Grod ;  and  noses  are  drunkards,  as  this  peculiari^  may 
upon  man  hung   the  well-being  of   this  arise  from  bodily  constitution  as  well  as  in- 
whole  sphere.    Head  of  all,  and  the  bond  temperate  habits ;  though  the  latter,  from 
of  union  for  all,  with  the  living  God,  while  the  above  reason,  is  likely  to  occasion  it. 
he  stood  firm,  all  were  sustained ;  and  when        Again,    anger,  and    general    irritability 
he  fell,  the  whole  fell  with  him.  Alas,  how  of  temper,  will  induce  a  constriction  of 
changed  are  all  things  here  !    To  what  a  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  &ce,  particularly 
depth  his  fall  precipitated  this   else  fair  those  of  the  mouth  and  chin,  which  often 
sphere,  is  but  imperrectly  known,  even  to  cause  a  fixed  expression  to  mark  the  couo- 
men  who  have  made  it  the  business  of  their  tenance.      Grief  preying  upon  the  mind 
lives,  and  have  lived  long  to  observe  upon  will  also  have  a  similar  effect.    These  aie 
it;    while  to  the  man    who  has  merely  to  be  attributed  to  that  mysterious  union 
skimmed    the    surface    of    things,    it    is  which  exists  between   the  soul  and  body 
hidden  in  impenetrable  darkness.    I  origi-  during  their  co-operative  action,  since  they 
nally  intended,  after  having  concluded  the  are  often  much  mitigated  during  sleep,  and 
history  of  creation,  to  have  entered  upon  a  sometimes  they  entirely  subside  after  death, 
regular  investigation  of  the  operations  of        2.  Habit  also  has  a  considerable  effect 
the  curse  throughout  the  sphere  we  inhabit;  on  the  muscular  parts  of  the  face,  in  which 
beginning  with  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  physiognomical  character  greatly  consists. 
and  ending  with  the  ninth  chapter,  which  Deep  thought  and  mental  abstraction  are 
includes  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  apt  to  produce  a  wrinkled  forehead,  and 
by  the  general  deluge ;  but  the  materials  I  constriction  of  the  mouth ;  which  is  often 
have  already  prepared  could  not  be  com.  hr  from  the  natural  expression  of  the  coun- 
pressed  into  less  than  eight  or  ten  essays,  tenance,  when  the  mind  is  eng^^ed  with 
which  would  occupy  the  whole  year;  and  light  and  pleasing  thoughts;   but  ifcon- 
I  have  not  courage  to  undertake  the  com-  stantly  employed  in  deep  reflection,  diis 
pression  of  this  matter.  character  may  become  as  much  fixed  by  the 

King  Square,  Sept.  5, 1832.  ^^^  ^°"^.  ^^  ^^i*>  ^s  that  arising  from 

w  r-  anger  or  grief. 

w.  M)LDWELL.  3    Hereditary  disposition  may  have  a 

^  powerful  influence  in  producing  physiog- 
nomical character,  accordine:  to  Sie  opinion 

INDICATIVE  SIGNS  OP  DISPOSITION.  ^  ^^^  ^(^^  ^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  philoso-  problem  is  involved  in  too  much  mysteiy 

phers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  that  the  to  admit  of  actual  demonstration, 
disposition  and  temper  of  individuals  may '       4.  Though  passion,  habit,  and  hereditaiy 

be  ascertained  by  various   indications  of  disposition  are  thus  allowed  their  full  in- 

external  structure.    Hence  has  arisen  the  fluence  in  producing  indicative  signs  of  dis- 

physiognomical  system  of  Lavater,  and  the  position,  as  far  as  the  operation  of  the  mind 

more    recent    but  complicated  theory  of  on  the  muscular  structure  o(  the  fece  is 

phrenology  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  concerned,  it  becomes  extremely  doobtfbl 

Of  the  first,  or  system  of  physiognomy,  whether  the  same  causes  can  be  aUowed  to 

considerable  probability  exists,   respecting  produce  the  same   efiects  on  the  ossific 

accuracy  of  determination,  and  that  from  structure  of  the  hce ;   which  constitutes, 

the  following  reasons : —  what  Lavater  terms,  the  facial  angle,  and 

1.  The  operation  of  the  passions,  when  gives  a  general  character  to  the  whole  coun- 
they  are  habitually  indulged,  and  suffered  tenance,  by  which  the  disposition  can  be 
to  rule  the  conduct  unsubdued  by  the  re-  determined.  Much  less  can  we  yield  to 
straining  hand  of  reason,  will  be  foimd,  on  the  doctrine,  that  the  origans  of  the  medal- 
investigation,  to  liave  a  powerful  iflfluence  lary  substarice  of  the  brain  can,  by  their 
on  the  muscular  structure ;  and  conse-  expansion,  through  the  influence  of  senti- 
quently  on  the  features  of  the  fece,  which  meat  or  passion  opeiatiog  at  and  ailer  the 
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age  of  puberty^  when  the  bone  is  fully 
formed,  impress  its  substance,  and  occasion 
those  external  developments  which  form 
the  foundation  of  the  theoiy  of  Grail  and 
Spurzheim. 

Some  persons  have  imagined,  that  indi- 
cations of  disposition  may  be  collected 
from  hand-writing.  This,  however,  admits 
of  much  doubt ;  for  though  there  can  be 
no  question  tliat  the  mind,  acting  upon  the 
animal  machine,  has  considerable  influence 
over  the  motions  of  the  hand  in  writing, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system, 
in  moments  of  passion,  excitement,  or  ill- 
ness ;  yet  these  are  transient  in  their  effects, 
and  cannot  operate  with  certainty  on  the 
hand  under  a  state  of  bodily  health  and 
mental  composure.  In  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  hand-writing  we  may  observe — that 
it  has  been  an  art  cultivated  for  its  utility 
in  all  ages  and  countries.  It  is  a  perfectly 
imitative  art,  like  drawing ;  and  of  its  most 
ancient  state,  the  Hebrew,  Egyptian.  Baby. 
Ionian,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  other  Oriental 
engraved  and  written  characters,  now  in 
existence,  afford  specimens.  In  later  times, 
in  our  own  country,  court-hands  prevailed  ; 
and  though  somewhat  different  in  the 
various  reigns,  as  may  be  seen  in  "  Wright's 
Court-hand  restored,"  they  had  all  the  same 
essential  character  of  being  an  imitation  of 
print. 

The  modem  "join-hand,"  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  appears  to  have  arisen  either 
in  France  or  Italy,  but  most  probably  the 
latter,  as  the  professors  taught  what  they 
termed  the  Itsdian  hand  (if  I  mistake  not) 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  but 
previous  to  this  period,  the  manuscripts 
are -awkward  attempts  at  modifying  the  old 
court-hands;  and  being  filled  with  con- 
tractions, are  scarcely  legible. 

From  this  period  writing  began  to  be 
more  cultivated ;  but  as  all  did  not  learn 
of  a  master,  the  writing  was  unequal,  and 
the  formation  of  the  letters  often  regulated 
by  the  caprice  of  the  writer.  During  the 
interval  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  to 
George  III.,  the  hand.writing  of  individuals 
varied,  according  to  their  own  taste ;  and 
in  this  case  the  temper  and  disposition,  and 
general  habit  ofthought,  might,  and  probably 
did,  have  its  effect :  thus  the  literary  student 
was  either  precise  and  round  in  his  letters, 
or  small  and  cramped ;  both  which  charac- 
teristics are  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  18th  and  t9th  centuries.  The  middle 
and  higher  classes  exhibit  a  careless  run- 
ning style,  in  which  the  pen  seems  to  have 
moved  over  the  paper  in  horizontal  lines, 
mingled  with  dots  and  slanting  strokes, 
m  which  little  distinction  of  letters  is  to  be 


detected.  The  poorer  classes  who  could 
write,  imitated  a  kind  of  round  hand ;  which, 
though  imperfect  in  formation  and  ortho- 
graphy, was  much  more  legible  than  the 
scrawl  of  their  betters.  ♦ 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  a  new  system  was  adopted 
by  Butler,  Lewis,  and  others  of  the  same 
school ;  which  vr^s  universally  taught  both 
to  young  and  old,  at  their  writing  acade- 
mies. This,  which  is  now  common,  has 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  most,  if  not  all 
hands,  to  the  same  general  character;  so 
that  though  the  disposition  of  the  individual 
could  be  guessed  at  when  the  hand-writing 
depended  upon  his  own  ideas  and  habits, 
the  case  it  materially  altered,  and  the  test 
rendered  nugatory,  when  it  depends,  as  at 
present,  on  a  fixed  and  determined  system. 

I'he  following  very  curious  Theory  of 
discerning  Temper  ^  the  Tones  of  the 
Voice,  is  from  an  anonymous  Manuscript 
among  the  Birch  and  Sioane  Manuscripts, 
No.  3080.— The  author,  after  speaking  of 
tlie  principles  of  speech,  and  general  tones 
of  the  voice  in  different  individuals,  pro- 
ceeds thus : 

"  I  know  no  reason  why  many  observa- 

bles  as  pertinent,  if  not  more,  may  not  be 

deduced  from  y«  musick  of  tones  in  ordi- 

ary  speech."    He  then  goes  on  to  state  the 

various  characters  of  the  moods  among  the 

Greeks ;  which  he  thus  specifies : — 

**  The  Doric       .  .   Gravity  and  sobriety. 
The  Lydian    .    .   Buxome  freedome. 
The  CEolique   .     Sweet  stillnesse  and  quiet  com- 

posednegse. 
The  Phrygian .   .  JoUity  and  youthfull  levity. 
The  lonque .    .    A  stiller  and  allayer  of  stormes 

and  dirturbances  arising  from 

passion. 

"  Now  why  may  not  we  conclude,  y*  such 
persons,  whose  speeche  is  accustomed  to 
y«  notes  peculiar  to  either  of  these  moodes, 
y'  they  y"^  selves  are  of  such  and  such  a 
nature  ?  Tis  true,  none  knowes  particular 
thoughts  of  y«  heart  (if  theire  should  be  a 
serious  composure  of  body)  besides  God ; 
yet  if  thoughts  are  bred  and  nourished  by 
any  affection,  or  passion,  y«  meanest  will, 
and  may  presume  to  guess  att  y°*  in  gene- 
rails,  by  alterations  of  y«  outward  man." 

As  this  will  be  sufficient  for  a  specimen 
of  the  style  and  orthography  of  the  original, 
I  shall  give  the  remainder  of  this  curious 
manuscript  in  modem  language.. 
He  proceeds  to  argue  thus : — 
If,  according  to  the  testimony  of  scrip- 
ture, '*  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speakelh,"  we  may,  by  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  delivery,  form  some 
judgment  of  the  thoughts  passing  in  the 
mind;  and  not  only  by  the  words 
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selves  as  signiiicant  of  the  ideas,  but  by  the 
key,  and  other  particulars,  of  the  musical 
tones  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  For 
example : — 

He  that  speaks  in  the  key  of  C,  is  a  man 
of  ordinary  capacity  and  good  disposition  : 
in  G,  peevish  and  effeminaie,  if  not  peevish, 
of  a  weak  and  timid  disposition.  He  wlio 
has  a  voice  that  will  in  some  measure  agree 
with  all  keys,  is  of  good  parts,  and  suited 
to  a  variety  of  employments ;  but  fickle  and 
inconstant. 

Then  as  to  time:  He  who  uses  semi- 
breves  in  his  speech,  may  be  judged  to  be 
heavy,  dull,  and  phlegmatic.  Minims 
denote  gravity  and  seriousness.  Crochets, 
wit  and  fancy.  Quavers  indicate  passion- 
ate persons ;  as  scolds  use  them.  Sharps, 
bespeak  a  man  eti'eminately  sad.  Flats, 
manly  and  melancholy  sad.  Semibreve 
rests,  denote  a  man  to  be  either  full  of 
more  matter  than  he  can  utter,  or  to  be 
troubled  with  a  natural  hesitation.  Minim 
rests,  shew  thought  and  deliberation. 
Crochet,  and  lesser  rests,  passion. 

Thus,  by  the  several  musical  marks,  we 
may  collect  indications  of  disposition.  But 
the  effort  of  nature,  in  thus  modulating  the 
musical  character  of  the  speech  in  accord- 
ance with  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  is  almost 
incorrigible;  and  though  by  custom  and 
watchfulness  we  may  in  some  degree 
remedy  its  influence,  the  best  method  is  to 
correct  the  mind,  and  there  will  then  be  no 
necessity  for  affected  attempts  to  disguise 
the  voice  by  artificial  modulation. 

August  25,  1832.  E.  G.  B. 


EXTRACTS,  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  GREEK  AND 
ROMAN  HISTORIANS. 

An  Ancient  Greek  Riddle. 

The  following  lines  on  the  birth  of  the  god 
Pan,  are  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ancient 
enigma,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  oldest  in- 
stance of  that  species  of  composition  in 
existence,  with  the  exception  of  the  riddle 
proposed  to  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  by 
Samson ;  they  are  to  be  met  witli  in  the 
Syrinx  of  Tlieocritus. 

'Ovdevbc    ivvdriipay    MaKpovroKefioio   Si 

fiarrip 
Maiag  Avrnrtrpoio  9obv  teksv  iOvvriipa' 
*Ovxt  Kepd'^av,  '6v  iroxa  Qpiyj/aTO  ravpo- 

TTOLTiDPf 

AW  ov  IleXiTr^^  oiOe  vdpoq  ^pkva  Tipfia 

(TCLKOVQ. 

'Owofi  "OXov. 

The  wife  of  Nobody,  the  mother  of  Ma- 
croptolojneus,  hai  conceived  a  son,  who  shall 


govern  the  swift  nurse  of  Antepetrm ;  vot 
that  Kerastes,  who  was  fornierly  fed  by 
the  daughters  of  the  bully  but  he  whose 
heart  was  scorched  by  the  border  of  a 
buckler,  which  wants  the  letter  pi.  His 
name  is  All. 

According  to  heathen  mythology.  Pan  is 
the  son  of  Mercury,  and  Penelope,  the  wife 
of  Ulysses.  Those  who  have  read  the 
Odyssey  will  remember,  that  Ulysses, 
when  taken  prisoner  by  the  giant  Polypbe* 
mus,  and  asked  bis  name,  replied  Ovrtc, 
that  is,  Nobody;  Penelope  is  therefore 
called  the  wife  of  Nobody,  and  mother  of 
Macroptolomeus,  or  Telemachus.  Jupiter 
is  by  the  poet  called  Ante[>etrus,  because 
his  mother  Rhea  gave  his  father  Saturn  a 
stone  to  swallow  instead  of  the  child,  Sa- 
turn having  determined  to  destroy  all  bis 
children ;  he  having  been  informed  by  the 
oracle,  that  one  of  them  should  dethrone 
him.  Jupiter  was  suckled  by  the  goat 
Amalthea,  here  called  his  swift  nurse,  aod 
fed  with  honey;  the  bees  are  said  to  be 
daughters  of  the  bull,  because  the  ancients 
supposed  the  only  way  to  produce  bees 
was  to  kill  a  young  bull,  stop  up  the  nos- 
trils and  mouth,  and  leave  the  carcase 
exposed  ;  that  in  a  few  days  bees  would 
be  produced  from  the  putrefaction  of  the 
entrails,  and  burst  in  swarms  from  the 
body.  Pan  is  well  known  to  be  the  god 
of  shepherds,  and  is  always  represented 
with  horns,  and  so  is  Jupiter  under  the 
name  of  Amon,  so  that  both  are  properly 
called  kerastes,  that  is,  horned.  The  cir- 
cumference of  a  buckler  in  the  Greek  is 
called  Itvq  ;  add  the  letter  p  to  it,  and  it 
becomes  Pitus,  the  name  of  a  nymph  who 
was  much  beloved  by  Pan.  Both  Olon 
and  Pan  signify  all,  and  the  name  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  this  god  because  he 
presides  over  all  natui-e  :  the  more  scanda- 
lous legend  is,  that  Pan  was  the  son  of 
Penelope,  and  one  of  the  numerous  suitors 
who  besieged  her  during  the  ten  years' 
absence  of  her  husband  at  the  siege  of  Troy ; 
and  as  it  was  uncertain  which  of  them  had 
the  best  claim  to  name  the  child,  it  was 
determined  to' call  hira  after  the  whole  of 
them ;  he  was  therefore  named  Pan,  that 
is,  all. 


The  Pagan  Account  of  the  Destruction  of 
Sennacherib's  Army, 
Herodotus,  in  the  141st  section  of  the 
^d  book  of  his  history,  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  destruction  of  the  army 
of  Sennacherib  king  of  the  Assyrians :  it  is 
a  remarkable  corroboration  of  the  bistoiy 
given  in  the  19th  chapter  of  the  2d  book  of 
Kings,  and  proves  that  such  a  discomfiture 
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did  take  place  by  the  evidence  of  a  heathen 
writer,  who  never  could  have  seen  the  Jew- 
ish account. 

"After  Anysis,  a  priest  of  Vulcan, 
named  Sethos,  mounted  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  He  had  no  respect  for  warriors, 
and  treated  them  with  contempt,  as  if  he 
expected  never  to  require  the  assistance  of 
soldiers.  Among  other  outrages,  he  took 
from  them  that  portion  of  land  which  had 
been^  assigned  to  each  individual  of  the 
tribe  of  warriors,  by  the  kings,  his  prede- 
cessors, for  their  support.  But  in  process 
of  time,  when  Sennacherib,  king  of  the 
Arabians  and  Assyrians,  marched  to 
attack  Egypt  with  a  numerous  army,  the 
military  tribe  refused  to  muster  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  The  priest,  find- 
ing himself  very  much  embarrassed  by  this 
mutiny,  retired  into  the  temple,  and  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Vul- 
can, began  vf'ith  sighs  and  groans  to  lament 
his  unhappy  lot.  While  he  thus  deplored 
his  misfortunes,  he  fell  asleep,  and  in  a 
dream  thought  that  the  god  appeared  to  him, 
to  encourage  him,  assuring  him  that  if  he 
marched  against  the  Arabians,  no  ill  should 
befall  him,  for  that  he  himself  would  come 
to  his  assistance. 

"  Full  of  confidence  in  this  vision,  Sethos 
took  with  him  all  ofthe  nation  whom  he  found 
well  affected  to  his  cause,  placed  himself 
at  their  head,  and  went  and  encamped  at 
Pelusium,  which  is  the  key  of  Egypt. 
This  army  was  formed  only  from  the 
tribe  of  merchants,  and  that  of  artisans, 
and  from  the  lowest  of  the  people  :  not  a 
single  man  of  the  tribe  of  warriors  accom- 
panied him.  These  troops  being  arrived 
at  Pelusium,  a  prodigious  number  of  field- 
rats  spread  themselves  through  the  enemy's 
camp  during  the  night,  and  gnawed  in 
pieces  all  tlie  quivers,  the  bows,  and  the 
leather  thongs,  which  serve  as  handles  to 
the  bucklers ;  in  so  much,  that  in  the  morn, 
ingy  the  Arabians,  finding  themselves  with- 
out arms,  took  to  flight,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  army  perished.  There  is  to  the 
present  day,  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  a 
statue  of  stone  representing  this  kin^,  and 
having  a  rat  in  the  hand,  with  the  following 
inscription  :  *  Whoever  you  are,  learn,  in 
seeing  me,  to  honour  the  gods.* " 

It  is  probable  that  the  above  legend  was 
invented  by  the  priests,  to  conceal  their  ig- 
norance of  the  true  meaning  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic, and  that  the  statue  holding  the  rat 
in  Its  lumd,  was  meant  to  represent  Tirha- 
kah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Ethi- 
opians were  called  Troglodytes  because 
they  inhabited  caverns^  and  were  thus  said 


to  resemble  rats.  It  is  to  this  king  that  the 
prophet  alludes,  when  he  tells  Sennacherib 
that  "  he  shall  hear  a  rumour."  libnah, 
where  this  awful  destruction  of  the  Assyrian 
army  took  place,  is  the  same  that  Hero- 
dotus calls  Pelusium,  and  is  now  called 
Tineh;  it  was  while  besieging  this  town 
that  Sennacherib  heard  the  rumour,  that 
Tirhakah  had  joined  his  forces  to  those  of 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  here  "that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  an  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand."  Whether 
this  angel  of  the  Lord  was  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  as  some  think,  or  a  pestilential 
blast,  as  others  contend,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  Jerusalem  was  delivered,  Senna- 
cherib confounded^  and  the  prophecy  ful- 
fiUed. 


The  Altar  at  Athens  dedicated  to  the 
Unknown  God, 
It  is'  stated  in  the  17th  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  St.  Paul,  during 
his  sojourn  at  Athens,  took  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  many  important  truths  to  the 
assembled  multitude  on  Mars'  Hill,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  observed 
an  altar  in  the  city  inscribed  to  the  Un" 
known  God,  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers,  who  are  fonder  of  making 
assertions  than  of  inquiring  into  fects,  that 
this  was  an  altar  which  in  some  miraculous 
manner  had  been,  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen 
nation,  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  true 
God ;  a  little  research  will  put  the  matter 
in  a  different  hght,  and  the  following  is  the 
account  given  by  Herodotus,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Pausanias,  and  Strabo,  of  the 
origin  of  these  altars. 

in  the  35th  Olympiad,  or  about  A.M  4102 
of  the  Julian  aera,  Cylon  of  Athens  having 
been  proclaimed  conqueror  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  became  so  filled  with  ambition 
as  to  aspire  to  the  absolute  government  of 
Athens.  In  order  to  succeed  in  his  enter- 
prize,  he  engaged  some  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  city  to  unite  with  him,  and  they  en- 
deavoured to  seize  the  citadel,  but  were 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  the 
foot  of  the  statue  of  Minerva.  From  this 
asylum  they  were  induced  to  depart  under 
the  most  solemn  promises  of  the  magistracy 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared ;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  left  the  temple,  than  they 
were  all  put  to  death.  What  may  have 
been  the  reason  for  this  breach  of  faith  we 
know  not,  history  leaves  us  quite  in  the 
dark  on  this  'subject ;  all  that  we  know  is, 
that  it  gave  rise  to  a  very  dangerous  com. 
motion  in  Athens,  and  the  citizens  were  so 
much  divided,  that  a  civil  war  in  the  city 
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itself  was  very  near  breaking  out :  to  add 
to  the  distress,  a  pestilential  disorder  devas- 
tated  not  only  Athens,  but  all  Attica.  In 
this  dilemma,  the  Athenians,  being  a  very 
religious  people,  (and  here  the  historian 
makes  use  of  the  very  same  term,  which  in 
our  version  and  the  Vulgate,  is  translated 
superstitiouif  AtKTidaifiwv,)  had  recourse 
to  the  gods,  and  sent  to  consult  the  oracle. 
The  answer  was,  "  If  you  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  these  plagues,  let  Epimenides  purify 
your  city." 

Epimenides  of  Phsestos,  in  the  isle  of 
Crete,  then  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation ; 
he  was  a  celebrated  magician,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  expiation  for  nations 
or  individuals,  by  means  of  certain  cere- 
monies and  mysterious  words.  To  do  this 
man  honour,  the  Athenians  sent  one  of 
their  most  illustrious  citizens,  Nicias,  son  of 
Niceratus,  to  invite  him  to  Athens.  On  his 
arrival,  he  purified  the  city,  and  the  plague 
stayed,  and  peace  was  restored.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  means  he  used  to  purify 
the  city. — He  collected  a  number  of  black 
and  white  sheep  at  the  Areopagus,  or  Mars' 
Hill,  and  then  ordered  them  to  be  scattered 
in  all  directions,  setting  people  to  watch 
where  each  animal  lay  down ;  and  upon 
this  spot  it  was  sacrificed,  and  an  altar 
erected  to  the  nameless  unknown  god. 
The  words  made  use  of  by  Pausanias  are 
remarkable,  as  being  the  same  used  by  the 
Apostle  :  the  historian  says,  in  memory  of 
this  expiation,  the  Athenians  erected, 
B(i)fioi  Sk  Biwv  rt  dvofial^ofikviav  ayvdltariaVf 
that  is,  altars  of  unknown  and  nameless 
gods;  most  likely  where  each  sheep] was 
sacrificed,  a  separate  sQtar  to  an  unknown 
god.  The  Apostle  says,  "  For  as  I  passed 
by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an 
altar  with  this  inscription,  ayvwffTut  Geoi, 
to  the  UNKNOWN  GOD,'*  Acts  xvii.  23. 

WELCH  TRADITION. 

The  following  curious  tradition  is  extracted 
from  the  collections  of  Hugh  Thomas — 
Harleian  MSS.   No.  6831. 

The  great  pool  called  Dinsavathan,  is  in 
a  pleasant  country,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  high  hills.  It  is  about  two  miles  in 
lengthy  and  above  one  in  breadth,  and  be- 
tween five  and  six  miles  round.  It  is  very 
deep  and  is  full  of  fish,  and  has  several 
parishes  and  fine  houses  on  its  banks. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  a 
general  tradition,  that  there  was  once  a 
great  and  beautiful  lady,  who  was  heiress 
of  all  tlie  land  covered  by  this  vast  lake ; 
of  whom  a  young  man  of  mean  or  no  for- 
tune was  very  much  enamoured ;  but  with- 


out much  gold,  that  so  much  dazzles  the 
eyes  of  poor  mortals,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  gain  her. 

The  unfortunate  Inamerato,  finding  no- 
thing but  gold  would  do,  doating  more 
upon  her  than  regarding  his  own  soal, 
cared  not  what  courses  he  took  to  make 
himself  rich  enough  to  obtain  her  &voiir. 
The  lady,  on  the  other  side,  like  many  of 
her  sex,  let  him  come  by  wealth  as  he 
might,  it  mattered  not,  so  he  had  it ;  sbe 
cared  not  what  the  man  is  or  was,  if  he  had 
enough  to  satisfy  her  wishes.  The  youth, 
in  his  despair,  met,  with  a  great  charge  of 
money,  at  a  place  not  ha  from  the  pool| 
a  carrier,  whom  he  not  only  robbed,  bat 
murdered  ;  and  buried  in  the  place,  for  fear 
of  a  discovery. 

Afterwards,  going  to  his  darling  saint,  he 
told  her  he  had  gold  enough  :  the  lady,  in- 
credulous, would  not  believe  him  tiU  sbe 
had  seen  it ;  and  then  would  not  many 
him,  till  he  discovered  to  her  how  be 
came  by  it.  The  youth,  to  satisfy  her,  and 
fearing  no  discovery,  having  enjoined  her 
to  secrecy,  told  her  the  unhappy  story. 
Then  was  there  a  report  of  a  spirit  troubling 
the  place  where  the  murdered  was  buried. 
At  this  the  lady,  being  somewhat  surprised, 
resolved  again  not  to  marry  him  till  be  went 
to  the  grave  in  the  night,  to  appease  the 
ghost,  and  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 
Love  fearing  no  dangers,  and  having  a  con- 
science seared  after  his  foul  deed,  to  satisfy 
his  mistress,  he  undertook  this  last  task  to 
please  her.  When  at  midnight,  he  heard 
a  voice  cry  aloud,  "  Is  there  no  vengeance 
for  innocent  blood  V  and  another  to  answer, 
"  Not  till  the  ninth  generation ;"  at  whidi, 
presuming  upon  the  mercy  and  patience  of 
the  Almighty,  and  thinking  himself  free 
fipom  the  heavy  vengeance,  he  was  not 
moved  or  terrified  in  3ie  least  at  tliis  judg- 
ment ;  but,  without  remorse  of  conscience, 
he  resolved  to  prosecute  his  amour;  and 
going  to  the  lady,  he  told  her  the  dreadfiil 
judgment.  She,  on  the  other  side,  caring 
not  for  the  eternal  punishment,  so  as  she 
could  escape  the  temporal  shame,  most 
audaciously  answered  him,  *<  Before  that 
time,  we  shall  be  rotten  in  our  graves; 
therefore,  we  will  enjoy  ourselves  while  we 
may,  and  take  our  fill  of  the  pleasures  of 
this  world.*' 

Behold !  how  these  poor  miserable  mor- 
tals satisfied  their  brutal  passions  at  the 
expense  of  their  souls.  They  married,  and, 
the  tradition  assures  us,  had  a  numerous  fa- 
mily ;  who  first  uniting  themselves  vrith  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  their  children  married 
among  themselves,  like  the  dwellers  in 
Sodom  and  Gomorraby  till  all  the  people 
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of  the  city  were  of  their  race.  The  original 
parents,  marked  by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
for  punishment,  were  permitted  to  live  to 
see  the  ninth  generation  of  their  offspring. 
Then,  with  the  same  daring  impiety  that 
marked  their  whole  career,  they  said  to 
each  other,  **  We  have  now  seen  the  ninth 
generation  of  our  offspring ;  we  are  great, 
rich,  and  potent,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
vengeance  threatened  to  our  ninth  genera- 
tion ;  unless  it  be  that  now,  by  the  course 
of  nature,  and  reason  of  our  great  age,  we 
cannot  think  to  live  long ;  and,  therefore, 
as  we  have  lived  according  to  our  hearts' 
delight,  and  have  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
of  nature,  let  us  once  before  our  deaths  in- 
vite and  call  together  all  our  people,  our 
children,  grand-children,  their  children's 
children,  and  make  for  them  a  great  and 
splendid  feast,  to  be  merry  with  them  for 
our  last  ferewell." 

This  they  accordingly  put  in  execution ; 
but  during  the  feast,  the  long.threatened 
judgment  fell  upon  them  ;  for  there  hap- 
pened a  terrible  earthquake;  and  the 
ground  opening,  swallowed  them  all  up 
alive,  not  one  soul  of  them  escaping,  by 
reason  of  their  drunkenness ;  and  the  spot 
was  immediately  deluged  with  water,  which 
forms  the  pool  called  Llinsavathan. 

The  autnor  concludes  by  stating : — "For 
confirmation  of  this  story,  we  have  no  his- 
tory ;  but  this  is  the  general  tradition  of  the 
whole  country,  and  is  common  to  almost 
every  child  here  :  therefore,  as  long  as  it  is 
consistent  with  the  justice  of  Heaven,  and 
not  contrary  to  reason,  nor  contradicted  by 
any  more  prevailing  ailment,  I  must  look 
upon  it  of  as  much  authority  as  any 
history." 

August  27,  1832.  E.  G.  B. 


PATRICK   O  CONNOR. 
A  Narrative. 

BT   W.    PKE8COT    8PAKK8. 

"  To  man,  in  this,  his  trial  state, 
The  privilege  is  given, 
When  tost  by  tides  of  human  fiate. 
To  anchor  fiut  on  heaven." 


There  are  circumstances  in  life,  which, 
whilst  they  afford  important  lessons  to  man- 
kind, at  the  same  time  excite  in  some 
minds  a  doubt  whether  they  occur  under 
the  sanction  of  Divine  Providence.  When, 
for  instance,  we  behold  a  good  man  bowed 
down  with  sorrow,  beset  by  afflictions,  and 
despised  by  the  world ;  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  observe  the  wicked  crowned  with 
prosperity,  lacking  nought,  but  abundantly 
blessed  with  the  goods  of  this  world ;  we 


are  apt  to  wonder  why  things  are  so,  and 
almost  to  imagine  that  Grod  is  either  not 
at  all  concerned  in  them,  or  else  that  he 
seems  to  act  inconsistently  with  his  justice. 
But  how  much  soever  the  weak-sighted 
children  of  mortality  may  err  in  judgment, 
it  cannot  for  a  moment  make  void  his  as- 
sertion, that,  unnoticed  by  him,  not  a  spar- 
row falleth  to  the  ground.  He  whose  ways 
are  not  as  ours,  permits  nothing  to  take 
place  from  which  good  may  not  be  ex- 
tracted. Troubles  may  come  in  as  a  flood, 
and  "overflowings  of  ungodliness*'  may 
make  afraid;  but  be  it  remembered,  that 
God  knoweth  how  to  deliver  his  people 
from  persecution. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  certain,  that  man  can- 
not fathom  the  mysterious  workings  of  the 
divine  counsels;  neither,  indeed,  is  it  ex- 
pedient that  he  should.  It  is  for  God  to 
act;  and  our  duty,  arising  from  our  de- 
pendence upon  him,  demands  a  passive 
submission  to  his  will,  which  for  the  pre- 
sent may  seem  grievous,  but  must  in  the 
end  be  attended  with  most  blessed  con- 
sequences, when  sorrow  shall  be  turned 
into  joy,  stormy  conflicts  into  everlasting 
repose,  and  "light  afflictions,  which  are 
but  for  a  moment,  work  out  for  us  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory." 

With  these  remarks  I  proceed  to  my 
narrative:— 

In  the  most  retired  part  of  a  beautiful 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne, 
Patrick  O'Connor  cultivated  his  paternal 
fields :  alike  a  stranger  to  the  hardships  of 
poverty  or  the  temptations  of  wealth — 
inheriting  from  his  fathers  a  small  estate, 
which  the  luxuriant  hand  of  nature  had 
amply  adorned  and  fertilized — united  to 
one,  who  in  youth  had  been  the  desire 
of  his  eyes ;  his  days  passed  in  peace  and 
security,  without  a  wish  for  more  extended 
enjoyment.  Home  was  to  him  the  seat  of 
all  earthly  bliss;  his  noblest  ocaipation 
was  the  tillage  of  his  farm,  and  his  pleasures 
were  extracted  from  the  society  of  his 
family. 

But  a  higher  gratification  than  all  these 
was  derived  from  that  intercourse  which, 
from  day  to  day,  he  held  with  his  heavenly 
Creator,  to  whose  superintending  provi- 
dence he  justly  attributed  all  the  comforts 
he  enjoyed.  The  completion  of  the  pro- 
mise he  knew  was  founded  upon  obedience 
to  the  precept,  "  In  all  thy  ways  acknow- 
ledge me,  and  I  will  direct  thy  paths."  To 
the  performance  of  these  duties  he  had 
been,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  accustomed ; 
and  as  he  advanced  in  years,  the  occur- 
rences of  every  day   gave  him  stronger 
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proofs  that  they  were  paths  of  pleasantness 
and  peace.  It  was  therefore  natural,  that 
such  esteemed  privileges  should  be  made 
known,  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  were 
dearest  to  him  in  this  world.  It  is  at  all 
times  the  greatest  pleasure  a  true  Christian 
can  experience,  to  discover  to  the  beloved 
few  which  bind  him  to  earth,  the  treasures 
he  himself  has  found  :  and  what  is  dearer 
than  wife  and  children  ? 

Patrick  0*Connor,  indeed,  had  no  other 
ties :  he  was  the  only  child  of  honoured 
parents,  who  had  long  become  tenants  of 
the  sod,  but  who  had  left  behind  them  a 
bright  example,  to  follow  which  was  their 
son's  constant  care  ;  to  the  end  that,  when 
the  time  should  arrive  which  would  sum- 
mon him  to  meet  them  again  in  the  land 
of  peace,  the  sweet  remembrance  of  a 
father's  love,  and  holy  faith,  might  be  in- 
centives to  his  offspring  to  tread  in  his  foot- 
steps also. 

It  had  pleased  God  to  bless  him  with 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  the 
former  of  whom,  at  the  commencement  of 
our  history,  had  just  attained  his  twentieth 
year.  Arthur  O'Connor  appeared  to  in- 
herit all  the  \irtues  of  his  parent.  A 
natural  frankness  of  disposition,  and  kind- 
ness of  heart,  were  visible  in  his  walk  and 
conversation ;  but  an  impetuous,  and,  at 
times,  almost  ungovernable  temper,  mani. 
fested  itself,  to  the  no  small  anxiety  of  his 
father;  who  feared  lest  the  high-flighted 
spirit  of  his  son  should  one  day  spurn  the 
contracted  limits  of  his  village  hills,  and  go 
in  quest  of  enjoyment,  where  he  knew  it 
was  not  to  be  found  ;  namely,  beyond  the 
threshold  of  his  cottage  home,  and  apart 
from  the  quiet  of  the  domestic  circle. 

The  gentle  Catherine,  who  partook  of  the 
mild  innocent  deportment  of  her  mother, 
was  three  summers  younger  than  Arthur ; 
fair  as  the  morning,  and  open  as  the  day. 
She  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  her  beloved 
family,  unknowing  and  unknown ;  a  happy 
stranger  to  the  deceitful  snares  of  the  world. 
She  believed  every  one  as  artless  as  herself; 
and  deemed  every  wish  and  thought  as 
disinterested  and  pure  as  if  it  took  its  rise 
from  her  own  spotless  bosom. 

Such  were  the  dispositions,  and,  if  we 
include  a  venerable  man  grown  old  in  the 
service  of  his  Master,  the  number  of  those 
who  constituted  the  household  of  Patrick 
O'Connor  :  by  them  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  actively  and  cheerfully  fulfilled — the 
morning  and  evening  devotions  never  for- 
gotten. Love,  obedience,  a  desire  to  bear 
one  another's  burdens,  and  to  fulfil  the  law 
of  Christian  charity,  were  the  principal 
features  and  leading  designs  of  every  word 


and  action.  As  a  masler — a  father-^ 
Christian — Patrick  knew  his  own  respon- 
sibility, being  well  acquainted  with  the 
blessedness  of  the  man  who  has  brooght 
up  his  £dimily  in  piety  and  godly  sincerity. 
He  was  moreover  convinced,  (not  indeed 
by  experience,  for  in  such  a  case  he  never 
had  or  wished  for  it,  but  from  the  word  of 
God,)  that  the  world,  with  all  its  boasted 
pleasure,  could  not  give  him  any  thing  like 
the  peace  he  enjoyed.  And  who  would 
not  envy  such  a  family  as  this ;  for  what 
can  riches  and  honour  give  like  unto  it} 
*'  Blessed  are  they  that  fear  the  Lord,  and 
walk  in  his  ways, — for  thou  shalt  eat  the 
labour  of  thine  hands ;  O  well  is  thee,  and 
happy  shalt  thou  be !  Thy  wife  shall  be 
as  the  fruitful  vine  upon  the  walls  of  thine 
house,  thy  children  like  the  olive  branches 
round  about  thy  table  :  Lo  !  thus  shall  the 
man  be  blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord.'' 

But  notwithstanding  the  comparative 
excellence  of  his  character,  Patrick  O'Con- 
nor had  yet  to  learn  one  important  lesson. 
Hitherto  he  had  asked  for  blessings,  and 
they  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  from 
a  bounteous  hand ;  but  he  had  never  re- 
ceived any  lessons  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity. Like  Job  of  old,  he  was  an  upr^t 
man;  like  him,  he  had  been  prosperous, 
but  not  like  him  had  he  seen  affliction. 
That  it  was  not  far  from  him,  was  a  troth, 
from  its  improbability,  perhaps  too  lightly 
considered.  At  times,  indeed,  the  strange 
conduct  of  his  son  would  awaken  his  fears, 
but  they  were  allayed  almost  as  soon  as  ex- 
cited ;  and  the  naturally  kind  disposition  of 
Arthur  forbade  a  fond  father  to  attribute 
his  impetuosity  to  any  thing  save  the  fer- 
vour of  youth,  which  would  pass  away  with 
that  season. 

But  it  pleased  Him  '^who  doeth  all 
things  well,^'  that  such  fair  prospects  should 
be  clouded,  and  that  his  servant  should 
learn  to  trust  him  even  more  than  he  had 
done ;  and  to  evince,  even  in  the  midst  of 
fiery  tribulation,  tliat  spirit  of  resigna- 
tion, whose  language  is,  *'  It  is  God,  let 
him  do  what  seemeth  him  good." 

The  vicinity  of  O'Connor's  estate  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  fields  and  parcels  of  ground, 
cultivated  by  persons  of  like  habits  and  cir- 
cumstances with  himself;  but  proceeding  a 
mile  or  two  westward,  the  traveller  observes 
a  wide  tract  of  waste  land,  covered  with  long 
grass,  with  here  and  there  a  cluster  of  oak, 
chestnut,  or  ash,  all  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  it  had  once  constituted  a  park  or  lawn ; 
and  even  now  in  its  neglected  state,  it  wore 
a  romantic,  and,  in  some  parts,  a  wildly 
beautiful  appearance.  At  one  end  of  this 
common  (tor  so  it  might  now  be  justly 
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called,)  stood  a  large  uncomfortable  look- 
ing mansion^  built  of  red  brick,  in  the  style 
of  ancient  architecture;  it  had  formerly 
been  the  residence  of  the  principal  land- 
owner or  squire  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
it  had  long  passed  away  from  its  original 
possessors,  and,  at  the  time  our  narrative 
commences,  was  uninhabited,  and  had 
been  so  for  years.  The  ravages  of  time 
were  visible  upon  its  broken  casements, 
mouldering  battlements,  and  grass-grown 
gardens,  in  which  every  kind  of  weed  rose 
in  wild  and  noxious  luxuriance. 

The  neighbouring  peasantry,  always  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  an  old  dilapidated 
mansion  with  feelings  of  superstitious  fear, 
increased  in  the  present  instance  by  divers 
strange  reports  of  *'  fearful  forms  and  hor- 
rid groans,*'  avoided  the  spot  as  much  as 
possible ;  in  short,  it  seemed  quite  probable 
that  time,  without  molestation,  would  be 
suffered  to  complete  the  work  of  destruc 
tion  he  had  begun.  But  these  conjectures 
were  at  length  proved  to  be  unfounded; 
for,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  good 
neighbours  that  any  creditable  person 
should  trust  himself  within  the  walls  of 
'^the  House,''  as  it  was  called,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  it  would  shortly  possess 
occupants.  This  report  was  confirmed  by 
the  appearance  of  workmen  and  servants ; 
and  when  the  necessary  repairs  and  pre- 
parations had  been  effected,  of  the  possessor 
himself,  an  old  gentleman;  whose  family 
consisted  of  himself  and  an  only  son,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age. 

Various  rumours  were  instantly  afloat 
concerning  the  mysterious  strangers;  and 
among  the  poorer  community,  none  of  the 
inost  charitable  prevailed.  These,  indeed, 
might  be  somewhat  influenced,  if  not  ex- 
aggerated, by  the  chagrin  cau^  by  the 
loss  of  the  park,  which  had  furnished  so 
abundantly  fodder  for  their  cattle;  but 
which  was  now  altered  and  improved,  and 
surrounded  by  an  enclosure.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  was  certain  that  Mr.  Halloran  and 
his  son  were  very  mysterious  personages; 
,  no  one  knew  whence  they  came,  or  for 
what  purpose  they  had  fixed  upon  this 
house  above  all  other  places  for  their  abode. 
That  they  were  rich,  was  beyond  a  doubt, 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  lived ;  but 
how  they  had  acquired  those  riches,  or 
what  was  their  object  in  dwelling  so  ob- 
scurely as  they  did,  were  questions  which 
the  sagacity  of  the  wisest  of  the  village  Platos 
could  not  discover. 

Time,  however,  rolled  on  :  the  important 
intelligence  was  obtained  by  means  of  the 
occasional  intercourse  between  the  yillagers 
and  the  servants  of  the  house. 

2d.  siries,  no.  23.— yol.  ii. 


It  appeared  that  Mr.  Halloran,  a  quiet, 
inoffensive  old  gentleman,  had  come  from 
a  remote  part  of  Ireland  to  this  unfre- 
quented place,  with  a  view,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  correct  the  conduct  and  manners  of  his 
son  ;  who,  since  the  death  of  his  mother^ 
by  whom  he  was  much  beloved  and  im. 
prudently  indulged,  had  launched  out  into 
a  course  of  vice  and  dissipation,  to  the 
great  distress  of  his  father,  who  was  a  man 
of  integrity  and  principle.  It  was  moreover 
said,  that  the  old  man  was  not  treated  with 
that  respect  by  his  son,  to  which  he  as  a 
father  was  entitled;  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  only  thing  which  prevented 
Maurice  Halloran  from  renouncing  his 
parents'  authority,  and  escaping  from  his 
control  altogether,  was  the  want  of  means 
to  support  his  own  extravagant  pursuits: 
for  though  Mr.  Halloran  was  undoubtedly 
rich,  he  had  the  good  sense  no  longer  to 
encourage  the  follies  of  his  son  by  assisting 
him  with  pecuniary  resources;  and  he 
hoped  that,  by  retiring  to  a  place  where 
temptation  could  not  so  strongly  assail, 
a  change  for  the  better  might  be  effected. 

The  past  conduct  of  Maurice  was  amply 
discussed,  insomuch  that  every  one  around, 
happy  strangers,  perhaps,  to  the  flagrancy  of 
vice  sojcommon  in  more  fashionable  commu- 
nities, was  led  to  look  upon  him  as  a  mon- 
ster of  wickedness,  and  to  shun  him  as  a 
person  utterly  unworthy  and  dangerous. 

Among  the  rest,  Patrick  O'Connor  was 
not  backward  in  expressing  bis  sentiments ; 
and  his  son  received  a  severe  reproof  for 
having  coupled  Maurice  Halloran  with  the 
words  "  nice  young  man,"  as  he  acciden- 
tally saw  him  riding  on  the  road  conti- 
guous to  the  field  in  which  he  viras  working. 
O'Connor  conceived,  that  by  the  arrival 
of  the  strangers  at  the  house,  a  stumbling- 
block  had  been  cast  in  the  way  of  many, 
and  he  knew  his  own  son  to  be  by  no 
means  strong  in  resisting  temptation;  he 
therefore  made  it  a  matter  of  watchfulness 
and  prayer,  that  nothing  might  occur  to 
cause  an  hitherto  innocent  heart  to  err 
from  the  right  path.  There  was,  however, 
in  Patrick's  heart,  a  certain  presentiment  of 
evil,  when  the  occasional  temper  of  his  son 
shewed  itself,  that  he  would  one  day  be- 
come a  cause  of  grief,  and  "  rock  of  offence" 
to  him.  Against  this  he  could  only  hope 
and  pray  ;  and  in  the  latter  duty  he  never 
was  deficient.  But  how  inscrutable  are 
the  ways  of  Providence!  A  man  must 
have  much  experience  in  life,  and  often 
bitter  experience  too,  ere  he  can  see  all 
that  happens  for  good.  Prayer  may  be 
unceasingly  made,  but  it  may  not  always 
be  answered,  or  at  least  in  the  manner  for^ 
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which  the  suppliant  looks.  Nay,  circum- 
stances  may  occur,  which  are  in  direct  op- 
position to  our  requests  and  wishes ;  it 
therefore  requires  time,  it  requires  patience, 
to  wait  for  the  day  when  all  things,  whe- 
ther adverse  or  prosperous,  shall  work  for 
good ;  and  in  God's  own  time,  such  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  case. 

0*Connor  was  not  as  yet  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  these  feelings ;  his  days  had  passed 
in  peace,  his  cup  of  blessing  was  full,  his 
pathway  smooth  and  flowery ;  it  was, 
therefore,  the  more  strange  and  afflicting 
to  him,  when  he  perceived  that  all  his 
care  and  prayers  had  no  avail  to  prevent 
a  growing  intimacy  between  his  son  and 
Maurice  Halloran,  which,  through  casual 
meetings  from  time  to  time,  at  last  settled 
into  a  friendship  enthusiastically  sincere  on 
the  part  of  Arthur,  and  certainly  profess- 
edly so  as  regarded  the  other.  Flagrant  as 
Halloran *s  conduct  undoubtedly  was,  mag- 
nified as  it  had  been,  Patrick  could  not 
but  anticipate  the  most  woeful  conse- 
quences from  such  a  connexion.  He  con- 
sidered friendships  between  persons  of  un- 
equal situations,  at  all  times  dangerous ; 
but  in  this  case,  knowing,  as  he  did, 
what  report  said  of  young  Maurice,  it 
seemed  doubly  dangerous.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  seriously  to  speak  with  his  son 
on  the  subject;  with  a  hope  of  convin- 
cing him  what  a  fatal  step  he  had  taken, 
and  to  advise  him,  as  a  father,  to  retract 
ere  it  became  too  late. 

**  Arthur,'*  he  said,  one  evening,  when 
his  son  had  just  quitted  his  friend,  "  I  like 
not  that  Halloran,  much  less  can  I  approve 
of  your  intimacy  with  him.  Believe  me, 
ray  son,  not  from  any  real  regard,  but  to 
further  some  project  of  his  own,  does  he 
thus  associate  himself  with  you.  Have  you 
not  heard  his  arts  long  ere  you  knew  him  ? 
Have  you  not  heard  how  he  caused  a 
widowed  mother's  heart  to  break,  by  rob- 
bing her  of  her  only  support  and  comfort, 
her  daughter  ?  Know  you  not  what  sums 
of  his  Other's  money  the  gaming.house  has 
acquired  ?  Have  you  not  seen  how  he 
lives  without  the  fear  of  God,  or  dread  of 
his  commandments  ?  Oh  Arthur,  if  you 
value  your  own,  your  parents*  happiness, 
be  not  led  astray  by  one  so  practised  in  the 
arts  of  deceiving  ?*' 

"  Indeed,  Father,"  replied  Arthur, 
"  report  belies  Maurice ;  he  has  a  good 
heart ;  and  surely  you  will  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  advancement  in  life ;  his  parent 
is  aged ;  and  when  he  dies,  I  shall  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  son's  regard.  He  has  pro- 
mised to  do  great  things  for  me." 

"Good  heart!  promised!"  echoed  the 


old  man ;  '<  Alas !  my  son,  under  the  cloak 
of  good-heartedness  how  many  are  the  sins 
concealed;  and  he  who  would  roin  a 
daughter,  and  break  a  mother's  heart, 
will  never  lack  promises  when  they  cm 
serve  to  promote  his  interests  ?" 

Arthur  was  again  proceeding  to  vindicate 
his  friend,  by  the  plea,  that  report  was  false 
concerning  him,  but  his  father  interrupted— 

"  Enough,  Arthur,"  he  said,  "  I  clearly 
see  how  blinded  you  are  both  to  his  faults 
and  your  own  interest ;  but  the  serpent  has 
coiled  around  your  heart,  and  what  father 
should  I  be,  did  I  not  strain  every  nerve 
to  save  you  ?  Hear  me,  son ;  if  my  argu- 
ments fail  to  convince  you,  it  is  my  com- 
mand that  you  break  off  this  connexiou. 
You  were  ever  wont  to  regard  my  com- 
mands with  obedience,  see  you  do  so  now, 
or- 
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He  paused  ;  probably  moved  by  the 
marks  of  contrition  he  saw  in  the  counte- 
nance of  Arthur.  His  faithful  partner  joined 
her  entreaties  with  those  of  her  husband. 
And  the  gentle  Catherine,  with  tearful 
eyes,  besought  her  beloved  brother  to  dis- 
card his  new  and  dangerous  companion. 

To  this,  succeeded  the  evening  devotion : 
long  and  fervent  were  the  prayers  offered 
up  by  the  old  man  in  behalf  of  his  family, 
but  more  especially  he  entreated  the  God 
of  goodness  to  watch  over  his  wayward 
son,  and  to,  keep  him  mercifully  from  fall- 
ing into  the  snares  so  thickly  spread  in  his 
path. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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THE  GOAL  ATTAINED. 

(ok  THB  death  of  dr.  ADAM  CLABEX.) 

By  Rev.  J.' Young. 

Oncx  more  the  harp,  the  harp  of  wo, 

Whence  deepest  notes  of  grief  ascend ; 
CommixM  with  sighs  and  tean  which  flow, 

Proclaim  the  e:dt  of  a  friend. 
The  Church,  bereft  of  one  most  deai ; 

The  Christian  world,  of  one  most  loVd ; 
WaO  pensive  o'er  the  fun'ral  bier, 

Of  worth  and  zeal  so  often  prov'd. 

But  hark  i  what  lofty,  diflferent  sounds, 

From  harps  of  gold  arrest  my  ear : — 
The  choirs  which  Jau's  high  throne  surround, 

Pour  forth  a  strain — it  reaches  here : — 
"  Conflict  is  o'er— the  victory's  won : 

The  valiant  silver-headed  chief 
Retires  to  rest,  his  labour's  done, 

No  more  to  toil,  or  suffer  grief." 

Clarke  has  attain'd  the  heavenly  goal ! 

The  tidings  fill  th'  ethereal  plains : 
The  God-man  greets  the  sainted  soul, 

Where  sublimated  pleasure  reigns. 
Around  him  numerous  spirits  tlm>ng, 

Fruitr  of  his  pious  zeal  below ; 
Numbers  he  views  the  crowd  among. 

Whom  here  he  did  not,  eauid  not  know. 
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See,  pressing  through  the  flaming  hosts, 

A  mighty  spirit  hastening  flies ; 
An  eager  wish  his  manner  boasts, 

To  hail  Clakkx  welcome  to  the  skies. 
His  brow  a  dazzling  halo  crowns, 

Brighter  than  those  his  fellows  wear — 
A  child-like  meekness  too  surrounds 

His  limbs,  which  marks  of  greatness  bear. 

'TIS  Coke's  high  spirit  stands  confess'd — 

Behold,  the  friends  in  Jesus  meet  I 
Each  spirit  presses  to  his  breast 

The  friend  he  loves,  with  warmest  greet: 
Saints  hover  round — and  new  delight, 

As  spirits  only  could  sustain, 
Appear  to  crown  the  rapt'rous  sight, 

While  Clakkx  and  Coke  together  reign. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

By  Mrs.  Sigoumey  of  Hartland,  America. 

Why  do  ye  tear 
Yon  lingering  tenant  from  his  humble  home  tr- 
His  children  cling  about  him,  and  his  wife 
Regardless  of  the  wint'ry  blast,  doth  stand 
Watching  his  last,  tax  footsteps  with  the  gaze 
Of  speechless  misery. — What  hath  he  done  ? — 
In  passion's  madness  did  he  raise  the  steel 
Against  his  neighbour's  breast, — or  in  the  stealth 
Of  deep,  deliberate  malice,  touch  his  roof 
With  wildly  desolating  flame  ? — No. — No. — 
His  crime  is  poverty. — He  hath  no  hoard 
Of  hidden  wealth  from  whence  to  satisfy 
His  creditor's  demand. — Sickness  perchance 
Did  stay  his  arm,— or  adverse  skies  deny 
The  promis'd  harvest, — or  the  thousand  ills 
That  throng  the  hard  lot  of  the  sons  of  toil, 
I>rink  up  his  spirits. — Ye  indeed  may  hold 
His  form  incarcerate, — ^but  will  this  repair 
The  trespass  on  your  purse  ? — To  take  away 
The  means  of  labour,  yet  require  its  fruits 
In  strict  amoimt,  methinks  do  savour  more 
Of  ancient  Egypt's  policy,  than  Christ's. 
Themis,  perchance,  may  sanction  what  the  code 
Of  Him  who  came  to  teach  the  law  of  love, 
Condemns. — "  How  readest  thou  f* 

There  are  who  deem 
The  smallest  portion  of  their  drossy  gold 
Full  counterpoise  for  liberty  and  health, — 
And  God's  free  air,  and  home's  sweet  charities. 
*Mid  the  gay  circle  round  their  evening  fire 
They  sit  in  luxury, — the  warbled  song, 
The  gruest, — the  wine-cup  speed  the  flying  hours. 
Forgetful  how  the  captive's  head  doth  droop 
Within  his  close-barr'd  cell, — or  how  the  storm 
Doth  hoarsely  round  his  distant  dwelling  sweep, 
Where  she,  who  in  their  lowly  bed  hath  wrapp'd 
Her  famish'd  babes,  kneels  shivering  by  their  side. 
And  weeping  mingles  with  her  lonely  prayer. — 

Revenge  may  draw  upon  these  prison  griefs 

To  pay  her  subsidy, — and  sternly  wring 
An  usury  from  helpless  woman's  woe, 
And  Infancy's  distress :  but  is  it  well 
For  souls  that  hasten  to  a  dread  account 
Of  motive  and  of  deed,  at  Heaven's  high  bar, 
To  break  their  Saviour's  law  t 

— Up,— cleanse  yourselves 
From  this  dark  vestige  of  a  barbarous  age, — 
Sons  of  the  Gospel's  everlasting  light ! — 
Nor  let  a  brother  of  your  sun-blest  clime, 
Reared  in  your  very  gates,  participant 
Of  freedom  and  salvation's  birthright,  find 
Less  favour  than  the  heathen.    It  would  seem 
That  Man,  who  for  the  fieeting  breath  he  draws 
Is  still  a  debtor,  and  hath  nought  to  pay, — 
He  who  to  cancel  countless  sins  expects 
Unbounded  clemency, — 'twould  seem  that  he 
Might  to  his  fellow-man  be  pitiful. 
And  shew  that  mercy  which  himself  implores. 


"THERE  IS  JOY  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OP 
THE  ANGELS  OP  GOD  OVER  ONE  SINNER 
THAT  REPENTETH."— Luke  xx.  10. 

Oh  !  sweet  the  notes  his  lips  employ. 

Whose  soul  hath  felt  the  blissftil  peace,— 
And  tasted,  first,— the  balmy  joy 

They  know— and  only  know,  when  cease 
The  strife  and  enmity  which,  erst. 

Have  rais'd  'gainst  God  the  puny  hand 
Of  creatures  fallen  and  accursed, 

Seared  by  a  spirit-blighting  brand- 
Lighted  in  hell — by  Satan  given. 
The  pledge  of  hate  to  God  and  Heaven. 
O  sweet — ^most  sweet,  when — ^whispering  there, 
In  solitude,  the  voice  of  prayer ! — 
When  issues  forth  the  plaintive  sigh, 
On  new-bom  faith  to  God  on  high — 
From  him  who  then  in  such  an  hour. 
First,  feels  the  Spirit's  cheering  power- 
That  blessed  Spirit  who  doth  give 

Life,  light,  and  peace, — the  blissful  boon. 
That  bids  the  dying  sinner  live. 

And  wakes  in  Paradise  the  time 
Which  angels  sing — seraphs  that  shine 
With  ceaseless  radiance  all  divine  : 

Who,  fired  with  love  celestial,  fling 
Their  blazing  coronets  before 

The  throne  of  Heav'n's  eternal  King ; 
Ardent  to  worship  and  adore ; — 

To  tell  of  man  redeem'd — and  laud 
With  joyous  songs,  contrition's  tear ; 

On  golden  harps  to  wake  the  chord. 
In  holiest  strains,  when  first  appear 

The  gushing,  pearly  drops  of  dew, 
Falling  £ast  down  the  pallid  cheek. 

When  tears  of  penitence  subdue 
The  stricken  spirit,  and  bespeak 

The  mind  by  sanient  grief  oppress'd. 
And  panting  for  that  blessed  balm. 

Which  yields  the  wounded  conscience  rest 
Prom  guilt's  remorse,  and  sin's  alarm ; — 

The  voice  of  love  that  whispers  peace. 
That  peace  which  flows  from  sin  forgiven. 

Bidding  the  soul's  fierce  tumults  cease, 
Lighting  the  spirit  on  to  Heaven. 

W. 


AUTUMN. 
By  W.  C.  Bryant. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the 

year. 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and  meadows 

brown  and  sere — 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  summer 

leaves  lie  dead ; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  wind,  and  to  the  rabbit's 

tread ! 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the 

shrub  the  jay, 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow,  through  all 

the  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers,  that 
lately  sprung  and  stood. 

In  brighter  light  and  softer  airs,  a  beauteous  sister- 
hood? 

Alas !  they  all  are  in  their  graves ;  the  gentle  race 
of  flowers 

Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and 
good  of  ours — 

The  rain  is  falling  where  they  be,  but  the  cold 
November  rain 

Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth,  the  lovely 
ones  again ! 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perish'd  long 

ago, 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the 

summer's  glow ; 
But  on  the  hills  the  golden  rod,  and  the  aster  in  the 

wood. 
And  the  yellow  sun-flower  by  the  brook,  in  autumn 

beauty  stood. 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone  from 
upland,  glade,  and  glen  ! 
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And  now,  when  comet  •  eahn  m!ld  day,  as  ttUl  ttieli 

days  will  come, 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee,  Arom  out  their 

winter  home ; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though 

all  the  trees  are  still, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the  rill. 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers,  whose 

Aragrance  late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood,  and  by  the 

stream,  no  more  t 

And  then  I  think  of  one,  who  in  her  youthfUl  beauty 

died, 
The  fair,  meek  blossom,  that  grew  up  and  faded  by 

my  side : 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forest 

cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely,  should  have  a  life 

BO  brief! 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was,  that  one,  like  that  young 

firiend  of  ours. 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the 

flowers ! 


APOSTACY  TO  BE  DEPLORED. 

Most  persons  will  own,  the  apostolic  creed 
Is  to  follow  their  Master  in  word  and  in  deed ; 
That  Christians  shall  constantly  let  their  li{^t  shine. 
And  prove  to  the  world  that  its  source  is  £vine. 

But  if  any  person,  late  wash'd  firom  his  stain. 
Should  wallow,  swine-like,  in  the  mire  again ; 
Does  reason  allow,  that  we  always  should  blend 
With  hypocrites,  all  who  religion  commend  t 

This  maxim,  however  by  some  understood. 
Will  not  be  maintain'd  by  the  wise  and  the  good. 

If  a  sheep  be  diseas'd,  and  to  wander  is  prone. 
Are  the  flock  the  less  pure  for  defect  of  that  one  ? 

If  a  man  is  entrusted  with  goods  of  the  crown. 
Yet  studies  no  interest  but  that  of  his  own, 
And  by  pilfering  grows  rich  with  the  national  pel^ 
Are  all  placemen  scoundrels  as  well  as  himself  f 

If  Judas  prov'd  traitor,  does  that  make  it  true, 
That  all  Christ's  disciples  are  hypocrites  too  t 
You  shudder  I  hope  at  the  impious  thought. 
When  your  mind  to  the  touchstone  of  reason  is 
brought. 

The  man  who  feels  not  for  another  man's  woes, 
When  sickness  assails,  or  is  prest  by  his  foes, 
We  Justly  condemn  as  inhuman  and  base, 
And  hold  such  an  one  in  eternal  disgrace.  • 

But  should  we  not  feel,  when  by  a  worse  evil, 
A  man  is  entrapt  by  the  snare  of  the  devil  ? 

Our  sickness  by  medicine  might  be  reliev'd ; 
And  loss  of  our  property  may  be  retriev'd ; 
But  loss  of  our  rectitude,  shocking  to  tell. 
Our  bliss  might  endanger,  and  sink  us  to  hell. 

Is  this  then  a  matter  for  shouting  and  glee  f 
Will  men  in  this  case  with  infemals  agree  7 
Are  men  so  unfeeling,  and  void  cf  aJl  good. 
When  angels,  if  human,  would  weep  tears  of  blood  I 

Let  reason  decide,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
And  hear  its  instructive  and  pertinent  lore : 

Let  sin,  as  it  justly  deserves,  be  abhor'd ; 
And  let  its  commission  be  ever  deplor'd : 
Yet  feel  for  the  sinner,  and  mitke  it  your  aim. 
Instead  of  reproaching,  seek  means  to  reclaim. 
If  this  you  feel  no  inclination  to  do. 
You  are  the  worst  sinner  by  &r  of  the  two. 

July  30, 1831.  F.  Kent. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  FAREWELL  TO  THE 
WORLD. 

Ye  flatt'ring  scenes  of  earth,  adieu  t 
Thou  tempting  world,  farewell ! 

I  go  my  Saviours  face  to  view. 
And  in  his  kingdom  dwell. 

O  life  I  what  are  thy  shadows  now — 
Those  bumish'd  sparkling  toys  7 

They  charm  no  more;  how  dim  they  grow. 
Before  celestial  Joys ! 


Ye  cares  that  ton  my  anxious  hreait, 
And  chaf  d  my  spirit  here. 

No  more  shaU  you  disturb  my  rest. 
In  heaven's  untroubl'd  sphere. 

O  that  I  e'er  should  heave  a  sigh  I 

At  ills  that  pass  away 
Quick  as  the  shadowy  sunbeams  fly, 
That  gild  a  winter's  day. 

J.  W. 
Carlingkotp  New  Hall,  near  Leed*. 


PRAYER. 

When  torn  is  thy  bosom  by  sorrow  or  care. 
Be  it  ever  so  simple,  there's  nothing  like  Prayer: 
It  seizes — sooths — softens,  subdues,  yet  sustains, 
Gives  vigour  to  hope,  and  puts  passion  in  chains. 

Prayer,  sweet  Prayer, 
Be  it  ever  so  simple,  there's  nothing  like  Prayer. 

When  forc'd  firom  the  Mend  we  hold  dearest,  to  part, 
What  fond  recollections  yet  cling  to  the  heart : 
Past  converse,  past  scenes,  past  enjoyments  are 

there. 
Oh !  how  hurtfully  pleasing  till  hallow'd  by  Player. 

Prayer,  sweet  Prayer,  &c. 

When  pleasure  would  woo  us  firom  piety's  arms, 
The  syren  sings  sweetly,  or  silently  charms, 
We  listen— love — ^loiter — ^are  caught  in  the  snare; 
Or,  looking  to  Jesus,  we  conquer  l^  Rrayer, 

Prayer,  sweet  Prayer,  &c. 

While  strangers  to  Prayer,  we  are  strangers  to  Uiss; 
Heaven  pours  its  first  streams  through  no  medium 

but  this ; 
And  till  we  the  seraphims*  ecstacy  share. 
Our  chalice  of  bliss  must  be  guarded  by  Prayer. 

Prayer,  sweet  Prayer,  Jo. 
Preston  Brook,  s.  S. 


ADMONITION. 

Is  Man  a  slave  to  his  fell  api)etite  7 
Are  all  his  pleasures  sensual  7  all  his  joy 
Deriv'd  firom  that  foul  source  7  can  no  delight, 
Thaf  s  spiritual  and  pure,  his  thoughts  employ? 
Do  animal  propensities  destroy 
That  spark  divine — connecting  link  with  Heayen! 
For  things  terrestrial,  which  at  best  but  cloy, 
Shall  present  peace  and  fiiture  hopes  be  given  7 
Pause  for  a  moment !— let  thy  faults  be  shriven 
To  Him  who  can  forgive,  and  renovate 
The  heart  and  the  afi*ections  ;  be  not  driven 
By  worldly  lusts  beyond  the  present  date. 
Lest  thy  repentance  may  be  found  too  late 
To  make  thee  happy  here,  and  in  a  future  state. 
Noitinghamehire.  M.  A  C. 


SERENADE. 

Rest  !— no  crystal  billow 
Roves  the  sea  to-night : 

And  the  young  moon's  pillow 
Is  a  cloud  of  light. 

Rest ! — ^fbr  earth  is  sleeping, 

Ev'ry  sound  is  still — 
Save  the  sly  wind  creeping 

Up  the  lonely  hill. 

Rest  I — ^hath  not  the  show'r 

Wept  itself  away. 
O'er  the  last  sad  floVr 

Of  the  autumn  day  7 

Rest ! — each  rill  reposeth 

In  an  icy  sleep, — 
And  the  midnight  closeth. 

All  in  silence  deep. 

Rest ! — then  in  thy  bow*r ; 

Be  thy  slumbering 
Sweet  as  the  summer  flower. 

When  she  dreams  of  Spring. 

M.E.S. 
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Review.  —  lUustratians  of  Political 
Economy:  No.  VII. ,  "-4  Manchester 
Strike,*"  and  No,  VIIL,  «  Cousin  Mar- 
shall.**  By  Harriet  Martineau,  pp; 
136—132.     Fox.     London.     1832. 

When  some  of  the  former  tales  in  this 
series  passed  through  our  hands,  we  took 
occasion  to  notice  them  in  terms  of  more 
than  common  approbation.  Their  intrinsic 
merit,  however,  far  transcended  our  tribute 
of  praise ;  and  wherever  their  circulation 
extends,  this  will  constitute  their  more  per- 
manent  recommendation. 

**  A  Manchester  Strike''  is  a  lively,  but 
melancholy  picture,  which  appears  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  commotion  it  describes ; 
and  is,  like  the  prophet's  roll,  '^  written 
within  and  without,  with  mourning,  lamen- 
tation, and  woe."  The  following  short 
extract  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
author's  descriptive  powers.  The  tale  be- 
gins at  the  gates  of  a  factory,  around 
which  some  hundreds  eagerly  engage  in 
consultation,  in  consequence  of  a  reduction 
in  wages  that  had  taken  place.  Allen,  one 
of  the  men  who  wishes  to  hasten  home, 
after  some  time  escapes  from  the  crowd, 
and  walks  so  rapidly  as  presently  to  over- 
take his  little  daughter,  Martha,  who  had 
Idt  the  fectory  somewhat  earlier. 

"  He  saw  her  before  him  for  some  distance ;  and 
olMerved  how  she  limped,  and  how  feebly  she  made 
her  way  along  the  street,  (if  such  it  might  be 
called,)  which  led  to  their  abode.  It  was  tan  from 
easy  walking  to  the  strongest.  There  were  heaps 
of  mbbish,  pools  of  muddy  water,  stones  and  brick- 
bats lying  about,  and  cabbage  leaves  on  which  the 
unwary  might  slip,  and  bones,  over  which  pigs 
-were  grunting,  and  curs  snarling  and  fighting, 
lattle  Martha,  a  delicate  chUd  of  eight  years  old, 
tried  to  avoid  all  these  obstacles;  but  she  nearly 
slipped  down  several  times,  and  started  when  the 
dogs  came  near  her.  and  shivered  every  time  the 
mild  spring  breeze  blew  in  her  face. 

**  *  Martha,  how  lame  you  are  to  day !'  said  Allen, 
taking  her  round  the  waist  to  help  her  onward. 

**  *0  father !  my  knees  have  been  aching  so  all 
day;  I  thought  J  should  have  dropped  every 
moment.' 

'* '  And  one  would  think  it  was  Christmas  by 
your  looks,  child,  instead  of  a  bright  May  day.' 

"  '  It  is  very  chill  after  the  factory,'  said  the  little 
girl,  her  teeth  still  chattering.  '  Sure  the  weather 
must  have  changed,  fetherf 

**  No :  the  wind  was  south,  and  the  sky  cloudless. 
It  was  only  that  the  thermometer  had  stood  at 
■eventy-five  degrees  within  the  factory. 

**  *  I  suppose  your  wages  are  lowered  as  well  as 
mine,'  said  Allen ;  how  much  do  you  bring  home 
this  week  f 

"  '  Only  three  shillings,  father;  and  some  say  it 
wiU  be  less  before  long.    I  am  afjraid  mother ' 

"  The  weak-spirited  child  could  not  say  what  it 
■was  that  she  feared,  being  choked  by  her  tears. 

"•Come,  Martha,  cheer  up,'  said  her  father. 
'  Mother  knows  that  you  get  sometimes  more,  and 
sometimes  less ;  and,  after  all,  you  earn  as  much 
as  a  piecer  as  some  do  at  the  hand-loom.  There  is 
Keld,  our  neighbour :  he  and  his  wife  together  do 
not  earn  more  than  seven  shillings  a  week,  you 
know;  and  think  how  much  older  and  stronger 
they  are  than  you.    We  mnit  make  yoa  stronger. 


Martha.    I  irill  go  with  you  to  Mr.  Dawson,  and 
he  wiU  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  your  knees.' 

"  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  which  led  up  to  their  two  rooms,  in  the  third 
story  of  a  large  dwelling,  which  was  occupied  by 
many  poor  fiunilies.  Barefooted  children  were 
scampering  up  and  down  the  stairs,  at  play ;  girls 
nursing  babies,  sat  at  various  elevations,  and 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  kicked  down  as  often  as 
a  drunken  man  or  an  angry  woman  wanted  to  pass ; 
a  thing  which  firequentiy  happened.  Littie  Martha 
looked  up  the  steep  stairs  and  sighed.  Her  father 
lifted  and  carried  her.  The  noises  would  have 
■tunned  a  stranger,  and  they  seemed  louder  than 
usual  to  accustomed  ears.  Martha's  littie  d<^ 
came  barking  and  jumping  up  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her,  and  this  set  several  babies  crying ;  the  shrill 
piping  of  a  bullfinch  was  heard  in  the  din;  and 
over  all,  the  voice  of  a  scolding  woman. 

"  •  That  is  Sally  Field's  voice,  if  it  is  any  body's,* 
said  Allen ;  'It  is  enough  to  make  one  shift  one's 
quarters,  to  have  that  woman  within  hearing.' 

** '  She  is  in  our  rooms,  father.  I  am  sure  the 
noise  is  there :  and  see,  her  door  is  open,  and  her 
room  empty.' 

" '  She  need  not  fear  leaving  her  door  open,*  ob- 
served a  neighbour  in  passing.  '  There  is  nothing 
tiiere  that  any  body  would  wish  to  carry  away.' " 

pp.  2-4. 

Although  the  preceeding  extracts  may 
convey  some  idea  of  the  author's  manner, 
it  can  give  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
book.  With  equsd  spirit,  vivacity,  and 
keenness  of  observation,  the  various 
branches  of  a  ''  Manchester  Strike,"  are 
detailed  with  dreadful  minuteness ;  and  the 
consequences  which  follow,  fill  up  every 
▼acancy  in  the  picture  of  hunger,  poverty, 
drunkenness,  desperation,  and  misery. 

'*  Cousin  Marshall,''  although  totally  dif. 
ferent  in  its  scenery,  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
former  in  general  character.  It  ranges 
among  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and 
femiliarizes  the  reader  with  overseers  and 
paupers;  with  the  despotism  of  the  former, 
and  the  stratagems  of  the  latter ;  and  de- 
lineates in  awful  colouring,  the  demoraliz- 
ing effects  which  may  always  be  expected 
from  such  a  state  of  society.  The  repulsive 
language  and  unfeeling  spirit  displayed  by 
men  entrusted  with  a  little  parochial  '^bri^ 
authority,''  cannot  but  awaken  indignant 
feelmgs  in  the  children  of  want  N^lect 
and  disregard,  are  so  nearly  allied  to  op- 
pression, that  they  generate  revenge ;  and 
by  many  minds  it  is  deemed  a  virtue  to 
practise  imposition. 

In  this  combination  of  wretchedness, 
profligacy,  fraud,  and  oppression,  the  inde^ 
pendent  spirit  of  **  Cousin  Marshall"  shines 
with  great  advantage.  Active  in  its  operas 
tions,  and  influential  in  all  its  dictates,  it 
appears  like  a  little  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert ;  and  we  cannot  but  infer  from  what 
we  observe  in  this  individual  character,  that 
were  all  in  similar  circumstances  actuated 
by  the  same  exalted  principles,  society 
among  the  lower  orders  would  speedily 
assume  a  more  healthful  and  pk 
aspect. 
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Review. — A  Funeral  Addreis  delivered 
in  Southwark  Chapel,  Sept,  8,  1812,0/1 
the  Death  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
Bj/  Joseph  Beaumont,  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  London, 

The  occasion  of  this  discourse,  in  the  reli- 
gious community  of  which  Mr.  Beaumont 
is  a  minister,  was  one  of  very  memorable 
import.  The  deceased,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  stood  conspicuously  in  the  foremost 
ranks  among  his  brethren,  and  by  his  learn- 
ing, talents,  and  stability  of  principle  and 
character,  had  done  more  to  advance  the 
respectability  of  Methodism,  than  any  other 
man  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Wesley.  To  the 
memory  of  this  venerable  minister,  many 
tributes  of  respect  have  been  paid  through- 
out the  kingdom,  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  and  among  them  is  the  discourse 
which  is  now  under  inspection. 

Mr.  Beaumont's  text  is  from  John  xi.  25. 
''  Jesus  said,  I  am  the  resurrection.'*  From 
this  passage  Mr.  B—- ^  takes  occasion  to 
descant,  first,  on  the  ravages  of  death; 
secondly,  to  contemplate  tlie  resurrection 
of  the  pious  dead ;  and,  thirdly,  to  show  the 
connexion  between  that  magnificent  event, 
and  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer. 

Having  devoted  sometliing  more  than 
one  half  of  his  discourse  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  passage,  the  author  appropriates  the 
remaining  part  to  a  brief  narrative  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  life,  and  a  development  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  former  part,  while  contemplating 
the  resurrection  of  the  pious  dead,  we  find 
many  thoughts  and  expressions  which  are 
remarkably  striking  and  appropriate.  To 
the  question,  ^*  how  shall  the  bodies  of 
those  that  shall  be  then  (at  the  last  day) 
alive,  be  changed  into  immortal,  seeing 
they  die  not,  seeing  they  rise  not  V  the  au- 
thor thus  answers  ? 

•*  How  was  the  water  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in 
Galilee  turned  into  wine  ?  In  a  moment — instantly 
— was  the  water  changed,  and  became  wine  ?  How 
shall  it  be  with  those  who  shall  be  found  alive, 
when  the  Saviour  descends  in  the  clouds  of  the 
air  ?  They  shall  not  undergo  the  long  processes  of 
the  transmutation  which  the  dead  in  Christ  under- 
go. In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
pulse  of  immortality  shall  beat  through  the  whole 
of  their  firames,  and  in  an  instant  all  the  feculen- 
cies  of  their  primitive  physical  condition  shall  pass 
away ;  and  there  they  are,  immortal  as  those  that 
have  been  raised  from  the  dead."— p.  17. 

In  a  subsequent  page,  Mr.  Beaumont 
observes  as  follows : 

"  The  same  voice  that  called  up  the  dead  at  Be- 
thany, shall  be  heard  pealing  through  all  the  repo- 
sitories of  the  dead — into  the  tones  of  the  arch- 
angel's trumpet,  Jesus  shall  put  an  infinite  energy, 
that  shall  startle  from  their  slumbers  many  gene- 
rations of  the  children  of  Adam.  He  shall  call,  and 
they  shall  answer— he  shall  send  forth  an  irresisti- 
simimons  into  the  wide  regions  of  the  grave, 


and,  lo,  the  xmiverse  shall  at  once  obey.  Say  not, 
how  can  these  things  be  ?  how  can  that  dust  of  hu- 
manity, which  is  scattered  throughout  every  region 
of  nature,  and  which  has  formed  new  and  en^ess 
combinations,  be  recomposed  again  ?  Jesus  is  able 
to  do  it.  Where  can  your  dust  go,  that  the  eye  of 
omniscience  shall  not  trace  it?  Into  what  mani- 
fold and  tenacious  combinations  shall  it  enter,  that 
omnipotence  cannot  dissolve?  Extensive  and 
mighty  is  the  work,  and  confounding  to  our  ima- 
gination is  the  very  idea  of  its  being  accomplished; 
but  he  is  able  to  do  it  according  to  the  mightj 
working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  tl^ 
unto  himself." 

To  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  tri- 
bute of  respect  which  the  author  pays,  is 
rational,  exalted,  and  appropriate;  aod, 
although  some  inaccuracies  may  be  found 
among  the  incidents  which  give  interest  to 
the  narrative,  the  aggregate  is  not  unworthy 
either  the  author  or  his  friend.  From  the 
attention  we  have  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  this  discourse,  we  are  satisfied  that 
it  is  far  above  the  common  mediocrity  of 
sermonizing ;  and,  af^er  perusing  its  con- 
tents, we  feel  no  surprise  that  it  should  be 
published,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  leaders'  meeting,  at  whose 
desire  it  was  delivered. 


Review. — Observations /bunded  on  Select 
Passages  of  Scripture,  with  Original 
Hymns  adapted  to  the  Subjects.  By 
Thomas  Bradshaw,  Paragon  Chapel, 
Bermondsey.  12 wo.  pp,  214.  Holds- 
worth  and  Ball,  London.  1 832. 

In  every  publication  we  certainly  ought  to 
"  regard  a  writer's  end,"  and  by  this  rule 
we  shall  measure  the  volume  before  us. 
In  page  200,  Mr.  Bradshaw  observes,  "  He 
felt  no  wish  to  imitate  those  individuals, 
who  seem  resolved  never  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  authors,  without  bringing  forth 
something  novel  and  startling  ;  thinking  it 
much  better  to  adhere  to  '  the  old  paths, 
where  is  the  good  way.'  He  would  rather 
be  the  means  of  converting  one  sinner,  or 
of  edifying  one  saint,  than  of  exciting  the 
astonishment  of  a  multitude." 

The  author's  motive  in  publishing,  ap- 
pears to  be  in  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple. "  The  profits,  if  any,  arising  from 
the  sale,  will  be  applied  to  the  liquidation 
of  a  debt  on  the  Sabbath -school  connected 
with  his  place  of  worship."  Those  prin- 
ciples, and  this  motive,  have  a  right  to 
command  our  respect,  and  we  readily 
allow  them,  as  pleading  strongly  in  the 
author's  favour. 

The  scriptural  passages  selected  for  ob- 
servation are  such  as  lead  to  practical  de- 
velopment, and  to  this  the  author  has  ad. 
hered,  without  leading  his  readera  into  the 
thorny  labyrinths  of  controversial  specula- 
tion.   His  book  is  designed'  for  the  edifi- 
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i  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  be  made 
unto  salvation,  and  by  the  humble 
tian  it  may  be  perused  with  much  spi- 
and  practical  advantage, 
e  hymns  are  only  fifteen  in  number ; 
therefore  make  a  more  conspicuous 
I  in  the  title-page  than  in  the  book, 
noetres  are  adapted  to  common  tunes ; 
is  compositions,  they  are  distinguished 
nplicity  and  perspicuity.  In  all  its 
this  book  exhibits  one  common  cha- 
.  Its  aim  is  not  to  amuse  the  curious, 
Dtivate  the  vain  ;  but  to  unfold  duties, 
pts,  and  promises,  set  forth  in  the 
1  writings,  "that  the  man  of  God 
36  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
od  works/'  The  author  has  done  his 
and  it  is  incumbent  on  his  readers  to 
eirs. 


Ew. — A  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  John 
ikinSy  late   Wesleyan   Missionary  in 
naica.     By  George  Jackson.     12mo. 
228.     Mason,     London,     1832. 

life  of  a  missionary  who  has  of  late 

spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  West 
s,  is  generally  an  article  of  consider- 
interest.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvi- 
han,  that  the  planters  are  hostile  to  the 
ction  of  their  slaves,  unless  it  be  by 
»rs  who  exert  themselves  to  rivet  the 

which  they  wear.  Hence,  mission- 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  colo. 
sngeance;  and  persecution  in  its  worst 
has  been  inflicted,  to  drive  them  from 
Dlonies.  Men  who  love  darkness  ra- 
lan  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil, 
iwilling  to  have  the  secrets  of  the  pri- 
>use  disclosed ;  but  secrecy  cannot  be 
},  while  any  enemies  of  slavery  are 
tted  to  witness  its  abominations, 
i  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in 
and,  after  furnishing  the  most  unequi- 

evidence  of  a  saving  conversion  to 
was  called  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
For  some  time  he  was  employed  in 
nd ;  he  was  then  sent  to  the  island  of 
ca  in  1824,  where  he  remained  about 
en  two  and  three  years.  He  was 
)  appointed   to  the   Bahamas,  firom 

place  his  want  of  health  compelled 

)  return  to  England  in  1827.    He  was 

ards  stationed  in  the  Scilly  Islands, 

he  finished  his  course  on  the  9th  of 

}t,  1830. 

this  biographical  sketch,  the  author  has 

sed  a   degree  of  literary  prudence, 

many  of  his  cotemporaries  want.    He 

)t  extended  the  narrative  to  an  immo- 

length,  by  introducing  matter  which 
tie  or  DO  connexion  with  his  subject, 


nor  augmented  his  pages  with  sermonizing 
dissertations,  which  leave  the  reader  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  reflections. 

With  a  commendable  degree  of  affection- 
ate fidelity,  Mr.  Jackson  has  followed  his 
departed  friend  through  the  more  prominent 
evolutions  of  his  life,  recording  instances  of 
his  zeal  for  God,  and  unwearied  efforts  to 
promote  the  cause  of  the  Kedeeraer.  On 
glancing  over  his  pages,  we  cannot  but  con- 
clude, that  the  late  Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  pious, 
intelligent  yonng  man,  every  way  calculated 
for  the  missionary  station  which  he  was  call- 
ed to  fill,  and  that  his  life  affords  a  bright 
example,  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, will  at  all  times  be  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. 

Of  West  India  law  and  justice,  some 
pages  in  this  memoir  draw  a  frightful  pic- 
ture ;  and  as  the  writer  was  for  some  time 
a  missionary  in  these  regions  of  slavery,  his 
own  observations  confirm  the  statements 
which  the  deceased  had  recoixled  in  his 
diary. 

That  this  excellent  young  man  should 
have  been  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  usefulness, 
we  can  only  resolve  into  the  inscrutable 
providence  of  God.  On  the  shadows  which 
encircle  his  moral  government,  there  can  be 
scarcely  any  end  to  questions  that  may  be 
proposed.  Who  can  say  why  slavery  is 
permitted  to  continue,  under  the  universal 
superintendence  of  a  wise  and  benevolent 
Being  ?  We  see  but  in  part,  and  know  but 
in  part,  and  must  wait  in  faith  for  the  light 
of  eternity  to  dispel  the  shadows  of  time. 

Review. — A  Practical  Commentary  upon 
the  First  Epistle  General  of  St.  Peter, 
Sy  Archbishop  Leighton.  2  Vols. 
12mo.  Religious  Tract  Society. 
This  justly  celebrated  prelate  was  distin- 
guished, during  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
by  vigour  of  intellect,  extensive  learning, 
ardent  zeal,  and  exalted  piety.  His  works 
have  survived  their  author,  and  in  every 
new  edition  they  preserve  die  lustre  of  his 
name.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this 
worthy  man  to  live  in  turbulent  times,  the 
severity  of  which  he  strongly  exerted  him- 
self to  mitigate :  all  his  efforts,  however, 
proved  unavailing ;  he,  therefore,  resigned  the 
mitre,  and  retired  into  private  life,  where 
his  days  were  spent  in  doing  good  to  those 
who  resided  within  the  sphere  of  his  bene- 
volence and  influence.  Few  prelates  have 
left  behind  them  a  .character  more  com- 
pletely embalmed  in  its  own  perfume. 

""Die  Practical  Commentary  upon  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter"  by  this  able 
divine,  may  be  justly  reckoned  amoDg  ~ 
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more  valuable  works.  It  contains  elucida- 
tions of  many  obscure  and  difficult  pas- 
sages, and  then  turns  the  whole  into  a 
channel  of  practical  utility.  Into  subjects 
of  controversy,  which  several  passages 
would  seem  to  suggest,  he  very  sparingly 
enters;  it  being  more  congenial  with  his 
natural  disposition  to  promote  peace  and 
good-will  among  men,  than  to  generate 
strife  and  animosity  in  the  Christian  church. 
Qn  the  amiable  spirit  which  breathes  in 
every  page,  no  serious  reader  can  look 
without  admiration.  His  unassuming  piety, 
and  duly  tempered  zeal,  appear  to  swallow 
up  every  inferior  consideration,  and  to  lead 
him  at  once  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  all 
who  may  peruse  what  he  has  written. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society,  generally 
judicious  in  their  selection  of  books  from 
the  writings  of  the  old  divines,  have  rarely 
displayed  their  taste  and  judgment  to 
greater  advantage  than  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. A  neat  body  of  divinity  may  be 
said  to  be  included  in  this  commentary. 
Rational  motives,  scriptural  authority,  a 
mild  and  persuasive  eloquence,  founded 
upon  learning,  which  shines  without  osten- 
tation, and  imparts  a  grandeur  to  simplicity, 
are  among  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
these  volumes.  They  bring  with  them  a 
passport  of  usefulness  and  tranquillity, 
which  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  every 
Christian  library. 

Review. — Constable's  Miscellani/y  Vol. 
LXXVLf  Butterflies^  SphynxeSy  and 
Moths  Illustrated^  by  96  ETtgravings, 
coloured  after  Nature^  in  two  Vols, 
Vol  IL  12mo,pp,  208.  By  Captain 
Thomas  Brown,  F,L.S.  SfC,  Whittaker, 
London.  1832. 

The  preceding  volume  of  this  entoroolo- 
gical  series,  we  noticed  in  our  number  for 
October ;  and  there  was  no  praise  bestowed 
on  that,  to  which  this  may  not  lay  an  in- 
disputable claim.  Numerous  as  the  species 
are  which  these  volumes  represent  and 
describe,  they  form  only  a  small  portion  in 
this  department  of  the  vast  iamily  of  nature. 
Their  beauties  and  varieties,  however,  are 
sufficient  to  awaken  the  most  profound 
admiration,  and  to  create  in  the  mquiring 
mind  a  strong  bias  in  fovour  of  the  insect 
world.  Each  specimen  is  distinctly  exhi- 
bited, in  form  and  colouring  resembling 
what  nature  displays,  and  to  young  persons 
the  inspection  must  afford  high  gratifi- 
cation. 

The  descriptions  which  accompany  the 
drawings,  though  brief,  are  satisfactory  to 
all  who  only  seek  for  amusement^  and 


common  information.  The  natural  philo- 
sopher will,  without  doubt*  extend  his 
researches!  through  more  voluminous  re- 
gions, and  to  his  inquiries  no  boundaries 
can  be  prescribed.  The  empire  of  ani- 
mated nature  is  seen  to  encircle  us  on  e? eiy 
side ;  yet  in  all  probability,  among  the  mi- 
nute and  the  diminutive,  a  much  greater 
portion  still  remains  unnoticed  by  man, 
than  has  hitherto  engrossed  his  attention. 

The  two  volumes  of  this  work,  if  care- 
fully perused,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  ado- 
ration in  the  contemplative  mind.  The 
varieties,  peculiarities,  and  exquisite  sym- 
metry every  where  observable,  lead  inquiiy 
to  a  great  intelligent  Cause,  as  the  primary 
source  of  all.  "  The  wisdom  of  God  in 
creation,"  so  admirably  developed  by  Bay, 
is  a  subject  that  never  can  be  exhausted ; 
and  as  the  invention  of  instruments  enables 
us  to  extend  our  researches,  new  worlds  of 
creative  wonder  burst  upon  our  senses,  and 
unfold  more  and  more  the  infinity  of  God. 

Review. — Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library^ 
Vol.  IX.  Northern  Coasts  of  America, 
\2mo,  pp.  444.  Simpkin.  London. 
1832. 
This  volume  comprises  a  general  surrey 
of  the  more  northern  coasts  of  America,  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  numerous  adven- 
turers, and  the  hardships  they  endured 
while  prosecuting  their  arduous  labours. 
It  is  not,  however,  confined  exclusively  to 
the  arctic  regions;  the  detestable  exploits 
of  Cortez,  in  the  more  southan  territories, 
claim  a  transient  notice ;  and  the  efforts  of 
modem  voyagers  and  travellers  bring  down 
the  contents  of  this  volume  to  the  present 
day. 

From  simple  discovery,  the  author  tams 
his  attention  to  natural  history;  and  sur. 
veys  the  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys,  ex- 
tended over  this  almost  boundless  region. 
He  then  devotes  one  chapter  to  the  quad- 
rupeds ;  a  second,  to  birds ;  a  third,  to  the 
fishes,  and  other  Boological  productions; 
a  fourth,  to  vegetation;  and  a  fiflh,  to 
geology.  The  subjects  themselves  render 
these  chapters  exceedingly  interesting; 
while  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 
gives  an  aspect  of  originality  to  facts  and 
incidents,  with  which  most  readers  have 
been  long  familiar. 

No  one  can  be  ignorant,  that,  to  the  his- 
torian and  naturalist,  America  furnishes  a 
rich  fund  of  materials.  Into  this  arcanum 
of  wealth  the  author  has  boldly  entered ;  and, 
enriched  with  the  spoils  he  has  acquired, 
the  public  are  invited  to  share  the  priie* 
The  statements  of  former  historians,  founded 
on  an  imperfiect  acquaintance  with  maaf 
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subjects^  we  find  corrected  in  this  volume ; 
and  several  cases  occur,  in  which  the 
general  character  that  had  been  given  to  a 
genus,  has  been  found  true  only  in  that 
particular  species,  which  the  discovery 
embraced. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  follow  in  its 
details,  a  work  which  has  already  estab- 
lished its  reputation  in  the  public  mind, 
and  which  the  interest  and  the  ambition  of 
the  publishers  conspire  not  only  to  keep 
alive,  but  to  cherish  in  healthful  vigour. 
The  "Edinburgh  Cabinet  Libraiy"  is  a 
work  with  which  we  have  been  highly 
pleased  from  the  beginning,  and  this  ninth 
volume  is  not  calculated  to  sink  it  in  our 
estimation. 


Review. — Lardners  Cabinet  Cyclopedia : 
Vol.  XXXIV.  Chemiitry;  VoLXXXV. 
Spain  and  PortugaL  Longman  and  Co. 
iombn.  1832. 

Volume  34  contains  a  general  survey  of 
the  permanent  principles  on  which  chemis- 
try is  founded.  It  then  follows  the  pro. 
gress  of  experiment  in  its  various  details, 
to  the  exalted  state  in  which  the  science 
now  appears.  To  those  who  delight  in 
exploring  the  arcanum  of  nature,  this 
volume  will  prove  at  once  amusing,  inter- 
esting, and  instructive.  It  comprises  the 
latest  discoveries  that  have  been  made,  and 
furnishes  rules  through  which  nature  may 
be  imitated  by  art  in  many  of  her  surpris- 
ing operations.  In  talent,  knowledge,  and 
utility,  it  is  equal  to  any  volume  that  has 
preceded  it  in  the  serie9,  and  in  several 
respects  it  has  a  claim  to  superiority  which 
few  can  presume  to  rival. 

The  history  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is 
resumed  in  volume  35,  which  is  the  fourth 
that  has  been  devoted  to  this  subject,  and 
others  may  be  expected  to  follow  in  suc- 
cession. The  events  and  occurrences  of 
modem  times  will  confer  on  this  depart- 
ment a  degree  of  interest,  in  which,  as  a 
nation,  England  will  appear  to  be  deeply 
involved.  We  are  now  standing  on  the 
margins  of  an  eventful  crisis ;  from  which 
the  clouds  of  obscurity  may  be  expected 
speedily  to  be  withdrawn,  and  in  its  issue, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  be  embroiled.  To  these,  the 
attention  of  the  author  will  be  steadily 
directed;  and  for  the  concluding  volume 
of  this  historical  series,  the  reader  will  wait 
with  the  most  intense  solicitude. 

The  present  volume  conducts  us  through 
scenes  of  tyranny,  oppression,  cruelty,  and 
injustice ;  it  is  a  region  of  darkness,  in 
^hich  ecCliBsiastical    despotism    stifles  the 
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generous  feelings  of  nature,  and  stains  the 
pages  of  history  with  blood.  Of  court  in- 
trigue, and  papal  dominion,  the  picture  is 
truly  appalling.  The  minions  of  each  are 
ever  ready  to  execute  its  mandates ;  and  the 
greatness  of  tlieir  triumphs  seems  to  depend 
on  the  number  of  their  victims,  and  the 
privations  and  tortures  under  which  they 
were  deprived  of  life. 

Review. — Family  Classical  Library,  Nos. 
XXXIIL  Sf  iCXXIV.  12OT0.  p.  373 
—343.   Valpy.  London.  1832. 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes  gives  the 
works  of  Sophocles,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
brief  memoir  of  the  author.  Sophocles  is 
said  to  have  flourished  nearly  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  This  fact  strongly 
indicates,  that  his  writings  embody  much 
intrinsic  merit,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  lost  on  the  stream  of  time,  and  his 
name  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.  In- 
stead of  tliis,  he  has  continued  to  occupy 
an  exalted  station  in  the  ranks  of  classic 
literature,  and  although  two  thousand  years 
have  elapsed  since  his  laurels  began  to 
bloom,  they  remain  unwithered  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  His  works,  which  are  extant, 
consist  of  seven  tragedies,  but  upwards 
of  one  hundred  are  presumed  to  be  lost. 
He  has  been  represented  "the  prince  of 
ancient  dramatic  poets  :"  his  fables  are  in- 
teresting and  well  chosen ;  his  plots  regular 
and  well  conducted ;  his  sentiments  ele- 
gant, noble,  and  sublime ;  his  incidents 
natural;  his  diction  simple;  his  manners 
and  characters  striking,  and  unexception- 
able; his  choruses  well  adapted  to  the 
subject ;  his  moral  reflections  pertinent  and 
useful ;  and  his  numbers,  in  every  part,  to 
the  last  degree  sweet  and  harmonious." 
This  reprint  is  from  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Franklin,  in  whose  elegant  and 
nervous  language  Mr.  Valpy  has  given  it  to 
the  world. 

The  second  of  these  volumes  enters  on 
the  works  of  Euripides,  which  are  to  be 
continued,  until  his  flnished  compositions 
appear  in  this  new  edition.  The  translation 
is  by  the  Rev.  R.  Potter,  M.  A.  when  pre- 
bendary of  Norwich.  Euripides  was  mti- 
mately  acquainted  with  Socrates,  and  their 
pursuits  after  wisdom,  cemented  by  a  simi- 
larity of  manners  and  studies,  ripened  into 
a  fiiendship  which  nothing  but  death  could 
dissolve.  This  celebrated  poet  owed  much 
to  his  study  of  nature.  His  genius  appears 
.  bright  and  glowing ;  his  images  are  vivid, 
and  deeply  impressed ;  and,  in  moving 
the  tender  passions,  his  powers  are  unri- 
valled, andf  almost  irresistible.  Bui  ^  of 
works    so    well   known,   and    so    hii 
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esteemed,  all  commendation  is  superfluous. 
An  author  that  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty 
centuries  is  placed  beyond  the  influence  of 
modem  opinion,  and  the  reach  of  both 
censure  and  applause.  To  Mr.  Valpy 
much  praise  is  due  for  bringing  such  works 
of  genuine  taste  and  classic  excellence  into 
general  circulation. 

Review. — Example ;  or,  Family  Scenes. 
12mo.  pp  248.  Smith  ^  Elder.  London. 
1832. 

This  book  belongs  to  that  class  of  religious 
narrative,  which  brings  the  powerful  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  to  bear  on  the  wily 
seductions  of  infidelity.  This  contrast  is, 
however,  rather  to  be  inferred  from  the 
practical  effects  which  each  produces,  than 
from  precepts,  axioms,  and  arguments, 
with  which  an  autiior  might  very  easily 
and  speedily  fill  a  volume.  The  influence 
of  example  is  here  placed  in  a  command- 
ing light ;  and  as  nothing  is  stretched  into 
the  region  of  extravagance,  it  exhibits  a 
picture  of  domestic  life,  not  overcharged 
with  colouring,  nor  embellished  with  faucts 
that  reality  hesitates  to  acknowledge. 

The  individuals  introduced,  are  admitted 
to  be  fictitious,  but  the  characters  are  such 
as  real  life  constantly  supplies.  In  the 
preface  we  are  told,  that — "  The  form  of  a 
domestic  story  has  been  adopted,  in  order 
to  present  to  youthful  readers,  in  a  more 
interesting  and  familiar  manner,  the  im- 
portant lesson  it  is  the  author's  aim  to 
inculcate ;  and  to  enable  him  to  exhibit  in 
a  more  striking  point  of  view,  the  wide 
contrast  that  exists  between  the  fruits  of 
"true  holiness,"  and  those  of  the  "natural 
and  unrenewed  heart,''  however  amiable^ 
externally,  they  may  appear." 

Surveyed  as  a  tsde,  in  the  carrying  on  of 
which  several  persons  come  before  us,  this 
book  has  many  attractions,  and  the  reader 
is  introduced  to  scenes  which  render  the 
narrative  pleasingly  interesting.  But  when 
from  these  minor  subjects  of  recommen- 
dation we  turn  to  the  author's  motives,  and 
the  end  which  he  has  in  view,  we  find 
amusement  supplanted  by  superior  excel- 
lence, which  induces  practical  Christianity, 
to  claim  this  volume  as  her  own,  and  to  give 
it  a  place  in  her  library. 

Among  young  readers  we  expect  that 
"Family  Scenes"  will  find  its  chief  ad- 
mirers. The  sprightliness  of  the  style  will 
suit  their  taste ;  and  no  great  intensity  of 
thought  will  be  required,  to  comprehend 
the  author's  meaning.  Incidents,  when 
judiciously  arranged,  exert  an  attractive 
i^wer,  which  few  are  disposed  to  resist. 


Rev  FEW. — The  Byron  Gallery;  a  Sene$ 
of  Historical  Embellishments  to  illustrate 
the  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byrm, 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  London,  1832. 

This  is  another  Part  of  these  exquisite 
engravings,  to  which  the  powers  of  langoage 
are  hardly  adequate  to  do  justice.  We  have 
examined  the  former  parts  with  minute  at- 
tention, and  to  this  we  have  devoted  an 
equal  portion  of  time.  Where  att  are  su- 
perlatively beautiful,  it  would  be  dangerous, 
and  even  invidious,  to  make  selections.  In 
such  a  series  of  graphic  excellence,  fanqr 
rather  than  judgment  must  give  diiectioD  to 
choice.  In  some,  the  figures  and  their  atti- 
tudes may  not  be  so  captivating  as  those  of 
others,  while  the  superiority  of  execution 
may  more  than  compensate  for  the  imagi- 
nary deficiencies.  Much  also  will  dep^ 
upon  the  habit  and  taste  of  those  who  ven- 
ture on  a  preference.  In  these  respects 
youth  and  age  will  perhaps  be  at  variance; 
but  we  thiiii^  all  must  concur  in  this,  that 
a  more  beautiful  series  of  engravings  has 
never  before  been  presented  to  the  poblic, 
and  that  in  every  respect  they  are  worthy 
the  pen  of  the  noble  bard,  and  of  that 
superb  edition  of  his  poetical  works  which 
they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  now  publish- 
ing by  Mr.  Murray. 

Review. — l%e  Amulet,  a  Christian  and 
Literary  Remembrancer  for  1833. 
Edited  by  S.  C.  HaU.  12mo.  pp.  312. 
Westley  4*  Davis.  London. 

Were  it  not  that  these  annuals  bloom  in 
the  dreary  month  of  November,  when 
scarcely  any  other  flower  appears  to  enliven 
the  face  of  nature.  Flora  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  her  dominion  over  the  smiling 
tribes  of  vegetation.  The  beauty  of  the 
Amulet  having  been  displayed  before  the 
world  during  the  last  seven  years,  its  cha- 
racter and  decorations  are  too  well  known 
to  require  any  extended  lunplification.  The 
present  volume  contains  the  family  excel- 
lencies, and  is  a  suitable  companion  for  its 
predecessors.  Bound  in  purple  moroeco, 
and  the  edges  of  its  leaves  covered  with 
gold,  the  following  twelve  engravings  em- 
bellish its  interior  department. 

1.  The  gentle  student,  painted  by  G.  S. 
Newton,  and  engraved  by  Charles'  Rolls. 
2.  Vignette  title-page  portrait  of  Lidy 
Montjoy^  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  lawrcnce, 
and  engraved  by  J.  C.  Edwards.  3.  The 
Golden  Age,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and 
engraved  by  F.  C.  Lewis.  4.  Vignette, 
the  Golden  Age,  by  Sir  T,  Lawrence,  and 
engraved  by  F.  C.  L^wis.    5.  The  Duchess* 
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of  Richmond,  by  Sir.  T.  Lawrence,  and  en- 
graved by  Robert  Graves.  6.  Portrait  of 
the  late  John  Kemble,  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence, 
and  engraved  by  W,  Greatbach.  7.  The 
Young  Navigators,  by  Mulready,  and  en- 
graved by  Charles  Fox.  8.  The  Theft  of 
the  Cap,  by  Wilkie,  and  engraved  by  Fin- 
deu.  9.  The  Evening  Star,  by  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence, and  engraved  by  J.  C.  Edwards. 
10.  The  English  Mother,  by  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence, and  engraved  by  Greatbach.  11.  La 
Mexicana,  by  Boaden,  and  engraved  by  C. 
Marr.  12.  Vignette,  the  Lute,  by  Liver- 
seege,  and  engraved  by  Sangster. 

All  the  above  plates  have  an  enlivening 
and  beautiful  aspect,  at  once  displaying 
fine  specimens  of  art,  and  diffusing  through 
the  volume  an  intensity  of  interest,  which 
mere  literary  descriptions,  unaided  by  the 
burin,  never  can  impart.  In  these  graphic 
decorations,  both  the  paintera  and  the  en- 
gravers appear  to  great  advantage,  and  the 
Amulet  has  derived  additional  charms  from 
the  union  of  their  efforts.  Such  meritorious 
productions  deservedly  merit  the  patronage 
which  they  enjoy. 

The  Uteraiy  articles,  both  in  prose  nnd 
verse,  have  been  supplied  by  authors  of 
celebrity,  with  whose  names  the  public 
have  been  long  familiar.  In  general  they 
are  original,  and  several  have  been  avow- 
edly written  for  this  work.  The  style  is 
sprightly  and  animated;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  in  any  case  it  has  degenerated 
into  an  unbecoming  levity.  The  type  and 
paper  are  excellent,  and  the  high  moral 
character  of  the  Amulet  will  stand  in  ex- 
alted competition  with  any  of  its  numerous 
competitors. 

The  editor  observes  in  his  preface,  that 
''he  hopes  he  may  be  permitted  to  state 
his  main  object  has  ever  been  to  collect 
into  his  work  the  higher  and  more  import- 
ant class  of  compositions  —  considering 
attractive  tales  and  beautiful  poems,  how- 
ever essential  to  the  interest  and  variety 
of  the  volume,  as  secondary  to  that  which 
conveyed  information,  and  led  to  improve- 
ment." For  his  success  in  this  design,  we 
give  him  the  fullest  credit;  and  while  the 
Amulet  continues  to  retain  its  moral  excel- 
lence, we  hope  it  will  never  cease  to  be 
perennial. 

Review.  —  Friendship's  Offering  and 
Winter's  Wreath  for  1833.  12i»o.  pp. 
394.    Smithy   Elder^  Sf  Co.    London. 

From  the  first  time  that  Friendship*s  Offer- 
ing fell  into  our  hands,  we  have  never 
ceased  to  admire  its  binding.  Embossed, 
elegant,  and  durable,  tlie  colour  is  not 


likely  soon  to  fade,  nor  will  it  be  so  suscep- 
tible of  tarnish,  as  some  whicli  dazzle  the 
eye,  but  will  scarcely  suffer  a  touch  firom 
the  most  delicate  finger,  without  bearing 
evidence  of  having  its  complexion  hurt. 

The  engravings  which  ornament  this 
volume,  are  certainly  of  a  very  superior 
order.  In  design  they  are  excellent,  and 
in  execution  they  have  rarely  been  excelled. 
In  number  they  amount  to  twelve,  which  is 
the  usual  complement,  and  bear  the  follow- 
ing names : 

1.  Uoveiling,  by  Richter;  engraved  by 
Goodyear.  2.  The  Presentation  Plate,  by 
Corbould;  engraved  by  J.  W.  Cook. 
3.  Corfu,  by  Purser ;  engraved  by  G.  K. 
Richardson.  4.  Affection,  by  J.P.Davis; 
engraved  by  T.  A.  Dean.  5.  Christ  enter- 
ing Jerusalem,  by  J.  Martin  ;  engraved  by 
E.  J.  Roberts.  6.  The  Morning  Walk, 
by  Pastorini;  engraved  by  W.  Ensom. 
7.  Female  Pirates,  by  John  Wood ;  en- 
graved by  T.  A.  Dean.  8.  The  Highland 
Huntsman,  by  J.  Hayes;  engraved  by 
J.  W.  Cook.  9.  Viola,  by  H.  Corbould ; 
engraved  by  T.  Gamer.  10.  The  Minia. 
ture,  by  J.  Wood ;  engraved  by  H.  Shen- 
ton.  11.  The  Bridge  of  Alva,  by  Purser; 
engraved  by  R.  Brandard.  12.  The  Vin- 
tage, by  J.  Boaden ;  engraved  by  C.  W. 
Marr. 

Of  these  masterly  embellishments  no  lan- 
guage can  convey  an  idea  which  an  inspec- 
tion will  not  equal,  and  perhaps  surpass. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  examine  these 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  arts,  without 
being  struck  with  the  rapid  advances  they 
are  making  towards  a  state  of  perfection, 
which,  but  a  few  years  since,  no  person 
thought  attainable. 

We  leam  from  the  preface,  that  between 
"Friendship's^ Offering^'  and  "The  Winter's 
Wreath,''  an  union  has  been  formed,  or 
rather  that  the  latter  work  has  merged  into 
the  former.  It  furthermore  informs  us,  that 
the  stores,  as  well  as  many  steady  hands 
that  did  belong  to  "The  Winter's  Wreath," 
have  been  transferred  to  "Friendship's 
Offering,"  through  which  transfer,  its 
resources  have  been  augmented,  and  the 
means  of  furnishing  variety  increased. 

Its  articles,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are 
adapted  to  accommodate  '*  the  grave, 
the  gay,  the  lively,  the  severe ;"  and  to 
many  among  them,  a  considerable  portion 
of  interest  is  attached.  Works  of  this  kind 
are  in  general  calculated  for  youthful 
readers,  to  whom  science  would  be  a  bur- 
den, and  close  reasoning  without  any 
charms.  Amusement  and  light  instruction 
are  the  objects  at  which  they  aim;  and 
unlen  incident  and  narrativt  can 
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times  approximate  to  the  marvellous,  they 
will  yield  little  or  do  gratification. 

Tlirougbout  this  volume,  we,  however, 
have  not  discovered  even  a  single  expres- 
sion, which  can  sap  the  foundation  of 
ftriDciple,  or  deteriorate  the  reader's  mind, 
t  affords  rational  entertainment.  The  style 
is  lively  and  animated,  and  the  greater 
number  of  articles  are  original.  The  per- 
sons by  whom  they  have  been  furnished, 
are  well  known  as  authors  of  reputation, 
whose  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  moral  tendency  of  what  they  have 
written. 

From  the  variety  which  this  volume 
affords,  we  should  be  glad  to  select  some 
article  to  lay  before  our  readers,  but  the 
month  having  been  far  advanced  before  it 
reached  us,  we  have  neither  time  nor  room 
for  any  extract  that  might  supply  an  ade- 
quate specimen  of  its  contents.  In  a  future 
number  we  may  take  an  opportunity  to 
compensate  for  the  present  deficiency.  On 
the  whole,  we  consider  Friendship's  Offer- 
ing as  a  flourishing  plant  in  the  garden  of 
annuals,  which  few  flowers  can  surpass 
either  in  fragrance  or  beauty.  In  this  tenth 
year  of  its  growth  it  appears  as  vigorous 
and  healthful  as  ever,  having  no  blasted 
buds  or  decayed  limbs,  but  flourishing  with 
luxuriance  in  the  soil  first  selected  for  it  by 
the  literary  gardener. 

'♦ 


BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  The  Parent't  Cabinet  of  Ammemeni 
and  Imtructionf  (Smith  and  Elder,  Lon. 
don,)  gives  some  pleasing  fragments  of 
natural  history,  incidents,  and  anecdotes, 
that  can  hardly  hi\  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
understanding  of  a  child,  and  to  prove  both 
entertaining  and  instructive.  Some  wood- 
cuts will  give  it  additional  attraction  in  the 
eyes  of  children. 

2.  The  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christf  (Religious  Tract  Society, 
London,)  has  in  substance  been  long  before 
the  world  in  various  shapes.  The  history  is 
here  condensed  within  a  narrow  compass. 
It  contains  much  useful  information  on  sub- 
jects of  vast  importance,  and  is  deserving 
the  attention  of  all  whose  means  of  purchas- 
ing books  are  limited. 

3.  The  Noble  Office  of  a  Sundat/school 
I'eachert  btf  Rev.  G.  W!  Doane,  (Sunday- 
school  Union  Depository,  London,)  is  a 
small  import  from  America.  It  is,  however, 
well  written,  and  is  deserving  the  attention 
of  teachers. 

4.  'The  Cholera  and  its  Consequences^ 
(Religious  Tract  Society,  London,)  is  a 


serious  address  to  all,  fonnded  on  an  aM 
instance  of  this  terrible  disease,  which  fell 
under  the  author's  immediate  notice.  It  in- 
culcates, from  the  alarming  vintation,  the 
necessity  of  preparing  to  meet  our  God. 

5.  Memoir  of  Nathan  W,  THckerrun^ 
(Religious  Tract  Society,  London,)  dispUjfs 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  influence  of 
divine  grace  on  the  mind  of  a  child.  Na- 
than died  at  the  age  of  eight,  but  his  reli- 
gious experience  would  have  adorned  the 
character  of  one  more  than  double  his 
years. 

6.  The  Saint  Indeed,  hy  the  Rev.  Jolm 
Flavel^  1667,  (Religious  Tract  Society, 
London,)  is  a  little  work  well  known,  and 
duly  esteemed  in  the  Christian  worid,  and 
one  that  is  in  no  danger  of  getting  wholly 
out  of  fashion. 

7.  Believers*  Baptism^  the  onfy  Ser^ 
tural  Mode  of  Entrance  into  the  Christim 
Churchy  SfCf  by  Theophilus^  (Bagster,  Lon- 
don,) is  less  cadculated  to  drown  us,  than 
some  other  treatises  we  have  seen  on  the 
same  subject.  The  author  pleads  for  adult 
baptism,  which  should  only  follow  genmnc 
conversion.  He  has  gone  over  the  old 
ground,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  new  discovery.  The  necessity  of  rege- 
neration he  has  urged  with  considerable 
force. 

8.  Questions  on  St»  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  RomanXf  (Holdsworth  and  Ball,  Lon- 
don,) may  be  considered  as  a  moral  school* 
book,  and  the  plan  which  the  author  has 
adopted,  we  conceive  to  be  well  calculated 
for  its  intended  use.  Practical  and  exfda- 
natory  observations  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced, but  nothing  of  a  controvenial  as- 
pect is  allowed  to  appear.  It  is  a  plan  cal- 
culated to  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with 
the  Scriptures. 

0.  The  Best  Things  Reserved  tiULasty 
by  Thomas  Brooks^  1657,  (Book  Society, 
London,)  may  be  known  by  the  quaintneai 
of  its  tide,  to  belong  to  a  generation  that 
has  passed  away.  Time,  however,  that 
alters  manners,  cannot  alter  truth^  nor  inw 
pose  an  erroneous  character  on  a  book, 
which,  like  this  before  us,  is  frought  with 
gems. 

10.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lard 
Brougham  and  Vaiue,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Magistracy  of  England^'.  (Cawthom,  Loo- 
don,)  is  laden  with  heavy  materials,  and 
dictated  by  justice  and  common  sense. 
The  author  complains  that  the  magistracy 
of  England  are  not  held  sufficiently  respon- 
sible for  their  abuse  of  power,  and  that  as 
the  law  now  stands,  they  are  entrenched  in 
almost  impregnable  fastnesses.  He  dearly 
establishes  the  fact,  that  serious  evils  eziH^ 
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)peals  to  his  Lordship  for  an  adequate 

y. 

The  Power  and  Pleasure  of  the 
e  Life  exemplified  in  the  UUe  Mrs, 
nan,  {Society  for  Promoting  Religious 
ledge^  London,)  is  a  reprint  which  the 
>f  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Gilbert  has 
at  from  obscurity.  It  contains  the 
of  a  pious  woman^  and  promises  to 
iful  to  the  present  generation. 

Two  Catechisms  and  Keys,  for  the 
f  Families  and  Schools,  by  William 
ngf  (Compiler,  Edinburgh,)  belong 
class  of  school  books  now  much  in 
The  questions  are  fair  and  rational, 
le  answers  pertinent  and  satisfactory, 
¥e  come  to  the  keys ;  in  which  much 
3gy  appears,  and  we  fear  the  learner 
)e  perplexed  by  the  numerous  ques- 
to  which  answers  are  required.  The 
ion,  however,  is  highly  commend- 
and  under  certain  moderating  re- 
ons,  they  may  be  used  with  great 
tage. 

Anti' Slavery  Reporter,  Nos,  99, 
101,  sustain  the  uniform  character  of 
)redecessors.  The  negroes  are  black, 
e  tyranny  of  their  white  oppressors  is 
nuch  deeper  shade.  When  will  this 
of  human  nature  cease  to  insult  our 
nd  ears  with  its  enormities  ? 
A  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Rev, 
Kinghom,  preached  in  Norwich, 
Hh,  1832,  by  John  Alexander,  (Simp- 
x)ndon,)  contains  the  usual  topics  in- 
:ed  on  such  solemn  occasions.  Of 
iceased,  the  author  gives  an  interest- 
laracter,  but  one  which  appears  to 
been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  fidelity, 
e  numerous  friends  of  the  departed 
er,  it  wants  no  recommendation  ;  and 
who  fill  the  sacred  office,  it  holds  a 
example  worthy  of  imitation. 
Anti-Slavery  Record,  Nos*  5,  6, 
i  some  enormities  of  the  slave  system, 
;  names,  places,  dates,  and  particulars, 
all  belong  to  modem  days;  and  if 
y  is  now  in  a  mitigated  state,  while 
flagrant  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
as  this  record  details,  what  must 
y  have  been  in  former  years?  Let 
holders  answer  the  question. 

The  ChUd^s  Book  on  the  Soul,  Part 
Seeley,  London,)  follows  up  with  com- 
eLble  taste  and  ^ent  the  former  part, 
,  we  noticed  in  our  last  Number, 
questions,  though  on  subjects  of  great 
and  moment^  are  proposed  with  per- 
ty  in  simple  language.  This  little 
bears  evidence,  that,  with  a  little  in- 
Ly,  abstruse  subjects  may  be  rendered 
refaensible  to  children. 


17.  Considerations  for  Taung  Men, 
(Religious  Tract  Society,  London,)  is  an 
importation  from  America,  and  is  well  de- 
serving its  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  It 
lays  open  the  dangers  and  temptations  to 
which  young  men  are  exposed ;  and  fur. 
nishes  admonitions  and  warnings,  which  the 
prudent  will  not  disregard.  It  is  a  series 
of  well-written  letters,  to  which  we  heartily 
wish  an  extensive  circulation. 

18.-4  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Brunswick  Chapel^ 
Leeds,  Sept,  12, 1832,  by  John  Anderson, 
(Mason,  London,)  improves  with  much 
ardour  the  solemn  visitation,  which  called 
for  the  discourse.  Independently  of  death 
and  its  consequences,  to  which  the  author 
adverts,  he  pays  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
learning,  talents,  piety,  and  ministerial  use- 
fulness of  the  deceased.  Dr.  Clarke  was  a 
burning  and  shining  light,  and  Mr.  Ander. 
son  has  not  neglected  to  introduce  him, 
to  illuminate  the  pages  of  his  discourse, 
which  is  at  once  creditable  to  the  author, 
and  the  venerable  man  whose  loss  it  de. 
plores. 

19.  A  Charge,  intended  to  be  delivered 
at  t/ie  Ordination  of  his  Son,  by  the  Rev, 
Wm,  Williams,  ofNorwoody  (R.  Baynes, 
London,)  comes  before  the  public  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  a  father  for  the  ordination  of  his 
son;  but  before  the  time  for  its  delivery 
arrived,  the  parent  was  no  more.  The 
charge  is  well  written,  and  suited  to  its 
intended  occasion.  A  brief  memoir  of  tlie 
deceased  is  prefixed,  which  contains  all 
that  the  public  can  be  interested  in  know- 
ing. 

20.  Hours  of  Reverie :  or  the  Musings 
of  a  Solitaire,  by  Louisa  Coutier,  (Whit- 
taker,  London,)  might  have  added  to  the 
title,  "  or,  the  dreams  of  a  roving  imagina- 
tion, the  unmeaning  excursions  of  fancy,  or 
the  visionary  excursions  of  mental  aberra- 
tion." We  presume  that  the  young  lady 
had  some  meaning  in  what  she  wrote;  but, 
unfortunately,  little  besides  the  words  is  at 
present  discoverable. 

21.  Synopsis  of  Stenograph/,  or  Short 
Hand,  by  W,  H,  Sigston,  of  Leeds, 
(Pickard,  Leeds,)  exhibits  the  whole  system 
on  an  open  sheet,  which  also  contains  a 
portrait  of  his  present  Majesty,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated.  The  alphabet,  combinations, 
contractions,  specimens^  and  directions  to 
the  learner,  all  find  appropriate  places  in 
this  sheet,  which,  spread  before  the  pupil^ 
discloses  the  whole  in  one  view.  This  is 
certainly  an  advantage  in  one  respect,  bat^ 
an  extended  sheet  is  liable  to  be  ^i  '  ' 
9iiid  damaged,  and  these  are  serious  ia 
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veniences,  from  which  tlie  book^form  is  in 
a  great  measure  exempt.  The  system  ia 
simple  and  unembarrassed,  and  with  a 
little  attention  may  be  reduced  to  useful 
practice. 
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strictures  on  **  the  wonderful 
agents  by  which  the  world  is 
supplied  with  water." 

Mr.  Editor, 
Sir, — In  your  Number  of  the  Imperial 
Magazine  for  September  last,  there  is  a 
philosophical  piece  on  "The  Agents  by 
which  the  World  is  supplied  with  water," 
upon  which  I  shall  venture  a  few  remarks. 

The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  modem  chemistry, 
to  enable  him  to  write  correctly  on  the 
subject;  and  he  has  consequently  com- 
mitted several  blunders  in  the  course  of  his 
essay,  on  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
animadvert. 

In  page  415,  the  writer  says,  (referring 
to  oxygen  gas,)  "Another  peculiar  and 
marvellous  property  of  this  gas  is,  that  no 
substance,  how  inflammable  soever  it  be, 
can  be  made  to  bum  without  its  presence  ; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  the  means  of  our 
being  able  to  produce  that  effect  which  we 
call  fire.*'  This  is  an  unguarded  assertion ; 
as  it  is  well  known  to  chemists,  that  chlorine 
gas  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  supporter  of 
combustion.  Phosphorus  inflames  in  it 
spontaneously.  Many  of  the  metals  bum 
in  it  vividly,  presenting  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, and  throwing  off  sparks.  Iodine 
and  bromine  will  also  maintain  com- 
bustion. 

In  page  416,  where  hydrogen  gas  is 
spoken  of,  the  writer  says,  that  "miners 
have  given  it  the  very  expressive  name  of 
fire-damp."  And  immediately  after, — 
"Most  people  are  now  also  acquainted 
with  it,  from  the  attention  it  has  attracted 
of  late  years,  by  being  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  oil-lamps,  in  lighting  streets, 
shops,  taverns,  8tc."  Then  again, — "  It  is 
also  pretty  generally  known  to  be  that  same 
gas  employed  for  filling  balloons,  being,  as 
it  is,  one  of  the  lightest  substances  in  na- 
ture ;  thirteen  gallons  of  which,  when  pure, 
not  being  heavier  than  one  of  common  air." 
Here  the  writer  exhibits  great  confusion  of 
ideas,  in  giving  the  name  of  hydrogen 
(which  is  a  pure  gas)  to  the  compound 
gases  known  as  the  miners*  fire-damp,  and 
the  common  coal  gas  used  in  lighting  our 
shops  and  streets.  Water,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  may 
with  as  much  propriety  be  called  hydrogen, 
because  that  element  forms  a  component 


part  of  its  substance.  The  above-named 
gases  contain  hydrogen  as  a  compoDest 
part  only,  and  it  is  not  a  sufficient  descrip- 
tion of  them  to  say,  that  they  consist  of 
hydrogen  in  a  mixed  or  impure  state.  These 
gases  (the  fire-damp  and  cod  gas)  aie,  n 
reality,  a  chemical  compound  <J  hydroga 
gas  and  carbon  (or  charcoal ;)  in  which  the 
hydrogen  gas  is  condensed  into  half  its 
natural  bulk,  and  combined  with  three 
times  its  own  weight  of  carbon.  They  are, 
also,  at  least  eight  times  heavier  than  pare 
hydrogen  gas.  Hence,  you  may  pereeife 
the  glaring  impropriety  of  confoundiDg 
these  gases  with  pure  hydrogen.  Ttiey  are 
very  rightly  called  carburetttd  Infdrogen— 
a  term  significative  of  its  compound  nature. 
But  coal  gas  is  not  even  pure  carbiiretted 
hydrogen,  being  contaminated  with  a  variety 
of  impurities. 

In  the  same  column,  continuing  his  re- 
marks upon  hydrogen,  the  author  says— 
"That  it  exists  copiously  in  metallic  sab- 
stances,  may  be  inferred  from  its  being 
derived  very  abundantly  and  purely  by  the 
decomposition  of  iron  by  sulphuric  add.'' 
In  what  chemical  work  does  the  writer  team 
that  "iron''  is  a  "compound  substance r 
The  efforts  of  the  alchemists  through  een- 
turies  of  laborious  exertion,  and  the  utmost 
skill  of  modem  philosophers,  have  not 
effected  the  decomposition  of  any  metal; 
and  the  probability  is,  that  they  are  simple 
substances.  But  the  writer  has  inferred  it 
from  experiments,  which  we  proceed  to  ex- 
amine. Sulphuric  acid  is  diluted  with  water, 
and  iron  or  zinc  filings  are  added ;  hydro- 
gen gas  is  then  produced  in  abundance. 
The  real  source  of  the  hydrogen  in  this  ex. 
periment  is  the  wat^  used  in  diluting  die 
acid.  The  oxygen  of  the  water  abandons 
its  hydrogen,  and  combines  with  the  metal, 
forming  with  it  an  oxide.  The  liberated 
hydrogen  escapes  from  the  water,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  metallic 
oxide,  producing  a  sulphate  of  iron  or  snc 
Thus  we  see  the  hydrogen  is  derived  fton 
the  water,  and  not  from  the  metal. 

My  concluding  criticism  is  upon  a  pas- 
sage in  page  417,  where  it  is  asserted,  that 
"  actual  combustion  is  the  means  of  inte^ 
flux  of  the  two  ethereal  essences,  oxygen 
gas  and  hydrogen  gas,  in  Uie  precise  ida- 
tive  proportions  diat  convert  them  into 
water;  it  is  thus  that  every  drop  of  water 
ever  produced  in  the  world  has  been  gene- 
rated T 

It  is  very  true  that  philosophers  knoir 
of  no  other  mode  of  efiecting  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, so  as  to  produce  water,  than  by  Ibe 
combustion  t>f  the  two  ssasm.     Bat  tie 
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Aty  Creator  is  not  to  be  limited  by  ,.«i™«F^;j"«c-4.«.*,i.-Tii.fciiowioj.i 

i    ,.                               ,       .               .,    ',  from  Uubou  GrtDdiU'a   •piscoiul   idjudcuoii. 

feeble    conceits    and    circumscribed  iiioir,  >t  J<ui,  whu  bmi  bean   us  pncUci 

rs  of  Man ;    and  your  readers  may  ^i°^°;™^J^''cl5?o!'i>SS'?i.  u'ni?SfiS! 

be  filled  with  amaiement  at  the  pre-  i'o^;  Jf"^"',"'"''"'''''  ''°i  55'*  "jT^"  ''"'" 

lion  of  this  expression,  wliich  boldly  ilii(iilKd]»niu]'>,nui'n^c«-iJ>acen,DriHlisn',i£ 

I,  that  it  is  ibus  tliat  every  drop  of  M^iy'im^"! t^^jtui^^'khiiiuSk^ 

ever  produced  in  the  world  has  been  of  dulm  •.nic*." 

generated  1  amis' n?Mr"lh»ik'^ilL'™sh  SlkBr""/ °lil''li 

e  itiaccuradei  exposed  above  are  so  ■  '^ty  curiDui  giniiiiQe  Huch,  ubici]  u  mil  lo  ' 

{laring,  that  I  think  you  should  not  S^lr'.^riS..V/='Jrd1.rto  Sd.™h1"^iJ* 

them  to  pao  witboat  correction;  for  l],^^  ""!'  Imb  ''^''b"  iho  lUTinijoii  of  i 

I  purpose  you  are  welcome,  if  you  u\u'n''\i^"<i°uin°ipThiB'''or  miDuu^ind"*' 

^  to  publish  these  strictures,  and  I  l^'',!;?'™hi^„';,^''."„"^(^J;X  mtte?,'Sn"f/: 

n.  Sir,   with   much  esteem,   your  coo-  Jo"  ■'Ory  ek«BulnrllclflBnd  l  greal  curioiiiy. 

reader  and  well-wisher,  tbi°°i,   iai\iuiiU   »uli"iSidr'-  Attnu^oU 

avutOCK  at.,  Loveni  Uardett,  tka  Hiemrt  at  'bat  •»  umtd  "  surloqi  co 

V-  26",  H3S-  srr-aiii'r.'iiX'CTtttir  i 

_^^^^__  lutl)'  uaiKtlud  In  Uu  uak  ^  pnuliliic «  \n 

■  ofacluiMlnMiiilrtiiilli  11  (iloV(l»drEiM»! 

.ETE0EO««,C^L  OBSEEVATIONS.  SEl.„":SS^Sl  ".Ul^f  LX^«fXS 

^ean  tempwaWre  of  September,  was  IT^'p™!!!!'™^  f  ™V.TYori  t 

legrees  of  Fahrenheits  thermometer,  at  iwo  ihnqund  Sto  imndr»d  md  eightir  laEoi 

maximum  of  66  degrees  occurred  on  ^^SJ?^ml5!i'inT't«n«''.rrdd''>C.%bSSi"^ 

3th,  with  a  southerly  wind.     The  mi-  i'S[jSJ^^J*J,*"*"  "'  ""  """■  '"  '  '"P"'"'" 

n,  which  was  48  degrees,  took  place  ' itori  am  tim  mui.—m  th»  lau  Eiatar  teui 

e    aOth,    when   the  direction   of   the  iharamn  tij  mifooon,  fomliigfiiiirraaeiidu 

was  south-westerly.    The  range  of  the  '^'i^^Z^t" Z"^!^^^^:,.  ^„ , 

g  wind  south-west.    Tlie  direction  of  pt^r^^ths  tmoum  "rVboH  d'abu  mn'^mi, 

ind  has  been  south-westerly  9J  days ;  ™M,fio*tha' Mm°,TJli?°9i"  ^^^^'"^!^i 

westerly  71;  westerly  4;  south-easterly  ^'"'°"<'J°j£*"'  ■"''  """  to  )iN'*."-T/it  i 

Mtb-easterly  2 ;  southerly  2 ;  northerly  ^"^  ^  J'  ^w.-Tb.  (rtai,  i»i»y« 


□  has  fallen  on  9  days,  and  S  have 


.  Froin 

accompanied  with  w'ind.     Tbunder  ?™d°;toat''LiJ3i^ STu"  hJI™ VrtkS 

'ed  on  the  evening-  of  the  6th  :  heavy  "uosnt  u  no  laH  ihu  half  >  miiiidD  auriiui. 

all  on  the  nights  of  the  1  lib  and  22d,  ou"™°^niVi!SiyTboi'd"bB«oMMd'£e '''"'"' 

Q  the  evenini^  of  the  4th   and  5th  the  natt   V-lat  Wllliam  tbe   Fim.  Second,   Tbird,  uid 

I  were  ting^  with  a  beautiful  pink  F^i^^MbM  Jo'ilTiry  fWi"KTba''lii^of'ELSii^™iy'^» 

id  hue.     From  the  23d  to  the  !9th  „' [^'"'i^^'l;  wfiiiS^S'^V'''J''f'^ib'''k    * 

alherwas  particularly  line,  the  ther-  dnoT'irunai'BiidM  loTba  ttritSXann  uoUlff^' 

ter    rising  considerably   during   the  u'IIb  ■TiVcViIq'nOTnr*Md°wifw°H!j?i'^'li!s™M 

e  of  the  day,  and  the  four  fiist  days  wi'eiei|iii  of  iniud :  lud,  u  tberc  vtre  do  naim 

cloudless,  nothing  occurred  but  a  ™*^b%  Fir!."™Ttoi.id.'S,d  ™r  p™.Si  S™h 


ess,  which  was  principally  obs^ved 


"lt; 


b  ^e  north  :  the  prevailing  wind  dur-       Ibsl  aBma.  pnTioualr  to  JamaBlba  Flnt,  (who  onllad 

is  period  was  south-west.  te">W  s't^S^o^'feS^^^        will'i"^  SS 

id  nlhorltv 

■lU,  llMfal. 


.—llmit'iUjiiD^  fiia  ifQMnt'H 
Wi.— Wa  h>v( 


tlnl  K.OOO  I 


ma  t     Tb*  d;Ln(  UIu'  opanid  Vu  ari 


&.  t^'■  &f.,  for  glD  noplitid  La  hii  vlfb  durlnrf         PtnTnwxrA.  Ji^  S5-—A  panon  hu  obtained  t 

li  of  via  dallv  dmiikff  tbBL  period,  uid  bo      alflbtvani,  wbich,  It  mar  b«  In  tba  recoIlaDiioD 
tni)t.-lltraU.  maas,  Bii^bt  ftre,  tiy  aecidaal,  u  SvlUiaid,  on  ll 
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km  lU*  te  juiipjiiil  ■  (•"  :■-                 ,i.i]iii!m,  Mu«(o    117  T.  Admu,  'B"«lia»«D.   Dr.' C™ir, 

upula't   (U*    UU   Sir  titawgt  ijrey,    bLl)    -dm  «i'h.' Wmimii',  c' M.  V™'Wibor,  Ac.            '' 

man.    Ot   Ant   bmibl  ap    ani   bouls.  Ihsn   Iwn:  A  Pmuxinn  ofUgiHO  Sctlilliiilm  1  or.  K  CirW 

hm  (Ixn  unk  dooa  •,  IxakH.  -bioti   bv  9I1«1,  and  uaiiul   InSdelilr :  inelodiag  (  Brinf  uil  Piuiicil 

lullr  bnnifht  m  xwtajtur   b<nilH— cIuh  ud  Vlnr  or  Uie  prbielinl    Eiidincn    ThiFli  itagi  Ib 

pan.  *Utb  ot  ccnna   han  hnu  immirwl  in  Hit  Scnplnni  ta  In  ■  KanUlion   fiom  Gad.    InHidid 

ft,  ba[  hudKiiulT  ui>[«d  oat  to  WIT  >(  tnor  br  U»  L'uliinliraf  LoDdan.  Br  J.  ElliDIHS. 

U*  bT«Ind>n.     Hi!  >(iwiHDl  wUh  gmtnmnl  la  GITiboc'i  Fnncti,  EnglMi.  and  latin  VDCibulirr. 

(akaiiidl  baMunaio  ba  broncht  aii.  aicapt  Ikt         " ' '  -■-  "" ' •' '•-•-   ^■ 


B  ba  dapoaiud  ia  Ilia  Dook-nrd.      nnif 


if.1" 


A  Lallcr  ig   Lull  Jobs  lluaHH.     By  CijiuiD  tur- 


■nM   mwrnmi.  la  all  uilllsiil  of   Baa;  mt  wnaid       aifM' "I  IM  Lalio  LapBOlj*.     Hy  Ij.  t-emioo. 
Ba   MiAiilcBt  la   batid  ■  wait  taagd  Ika  vbate   nf         A  laiurtt  JobaMiirrar.Eaq.  from  Laid  Nnren, 
Fnnoa  (aboDt  (tlhuan  hondrtd  dUhJ  laa  f«I  bigh  Ewr  na  TnlMrElaa.     By  (■'alhanielR^n,  IJ^D 


DailT  Pmym  and  Promia.*.    JlaUgioa 


dJeaUr  balabt  ia  abeqt  An  favadnd  nd  aiiiy^^i-  ^^t?- 

Ka  anaxA.  sUah  vbK  TiivBd  ban  balOT  appeaia  P*"' ^''^^.  .I^'lfim"  Trac 

■  polst,  Utaoad  U  ba  a  nUIIarm,  aaah  aida  of  wkicb  nV"  "',!'""'?'  "'"ininia  Irom  WlcUrtTl  10)41 

1.  .!-...,„  (,„  !„,,   I-^,  luuaa  vlib  wUab  ihii  Rali^ualraci  Sooleiy. 


r 


Fraara.'-It  apmtn  Uul  Iba  pntct 
-■    in  Ctaact  b  So.' 


^^^gsKS^St  ;-|SgS;^^3iZ: 


npoan,  "  laa  mat 

MorUr.  IUIWk 

.1^-,  hjJ  iba  i^tBura  of  ^ikiM  bac 
Uiblr  napaciabia  tndiTidiuda,  and  t 

'* "lii«a  of  tlia  daT- 
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,;,.,'■;,; 

Pdil^TTh; 

m"'! 

i„ 

.  th,  Prea. 

.."^•B;.^;" 

Oar 

Viliaga. 

BrU, 

"^i"j:i™s'',p„i 

LoDdoii  for  iba  trre-  'I  b«  RaineBU  of  Plain  tad  Sphtrlcal  Ti-teonoaMOT, 

Iba  DieiBDiiof  itiu  ud  ibiir  Anrilcailnn  to  Aalraaomy.  Dullini.ii<d 

JujI  PablUhtd,  Hinu  Oil  Pintam^ut  Dometilc  Arcbittclu™)  io  ■ 

.M5-«.''.ss:b"iS;sr'.,*«'s'.*ESv.s  S^t&iiE.S'EJasi'iTi.fsc: 

Ceaauaa  or  Ugrby.  fram  a  Falntiaa  br  Vandyb 


i;eaalaaa  orumby,  from  aPalntiBB  b»  Vandyi  A  P.rinHi™!   I.   .h—,   ..    .     _     .      =^..1-1 

l^m^MtorT.PanXLllI..;,&jrb.-ofK.«;  midar  lb?Swl.™;^rf  M,?^'nX^E5™?!( 

tS^U™  orS?Bi"na  MStat™.  I  VarSi^i,  " '^°"'''''' Macllany."  ib.  ■'  Cabi«l,-  to.At. 

nadr  Mr  dalivary.  — •—- — — — — 

TbaRahnB  Ast,  BonadatTAcI,  fte.  Ak  eaElind,  „  £>t«<.— la  oar  Kambar  for  Saiiumtwr.  p.  (El.in 

ial*  aa  era.  HnasblR.  paar^raad  aa  folluwa':                      ""' "           "" 

PwII.orWaMBIonlud.  Camtwrlanrt,  Darliam,  "  Tl..  elaaay  o«.o,  Btnitched  halo-, 

•MMoaduibariiad  (   ooalalcbaelgM  Vlan  :   Iba  Wilb  day'iliat  ndianc*  Bhone- 

^■dtlUogPMt  oompriaina  .ruaan    EjimVinBa.  Tba  aan.  juK  aanlnc  In  iha  fm, 

MukmaatatkUbadlTidaiflDloiwa,  (br  Ibe  cod-  Sbook  bim  frnm  bla  bright  Ir^sin  frM, 

TCal«M  orpwokaaan.  And  tiloaiics  in  the  ocata'a  amll 

Oiawfac- RWH  3crap-Book  (or  Itli:  eontaiaini  H>  bade  Qis  eiile  liiai  l^ievall  " 


ilManrinc  (brNoTtmbtr. 


which  fbltowa  Ibt  abaii,  I 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  LONDONDERRY,  IN  IRELAND. 

(With  an  Engraving.) 

The  large  and  populous  city  of  Londonderry  is  situated  in  a  county  bearing 
the  same  name,  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  Antrim, 
from  which  it  is  in.  a  great  measure  separated  by  the  river  Bann.  The 
country  is  in  general  mountainous,  excepting  the  eastern  part,  adjoining 
Lough  Neagh  and  the  river  Bann.  A  gi'eat  part  of  this  county  was  given 
by  Jan^s;  L  to  the  twelve  London  companies,  on  condition  of  their  fortifying 
the  towns  of  Derry  and  Coleraine.  iProm  this  circumstance  both  the  county 
and  the  town  acquired  t^e  name  of  Londonderry,  which,  from  that  period 
to  the  present  time  they  have  continued  to  retain. 

Londonderry,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  situated  on  the  Foyle, 
over  wUch,  a  oridge  of  singular  construction,  was  erected  from  the  design 
of  Lemuel  Cox,  in  the  year  1791.  It  is  1068  feet  in  length,  and  is  deserv- 
ing the"  attention  of  every  visitor.  This  town,  which  is  a  county  within 
itself,  has  long  been  remarkable  for  the  order,  sobriety,  and  industry  of  its 
inhabitants.  At  an  early  period  it  was' surrounded  by  a  wall,  which,  though 
bearing  the  marks  of  age,  and  the  corrosions  of  time,  still  remains  in  a 
respectable  state  of  preservation. 

Within  this  enclosure  are  four  principal  streets,  which  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,. and  form,  with  other; streets  and  lanes,  which  follow  the 
same  arrangement,  a  kind  of  parallelogram,  extending  twelve  hundred  and 
seventy-three  feet,  by  six  hundred  and  thirty-ifive.  The  Exchange  is  in  the 
centre,  from  which  the  main  streets^  issue,  and  terminate  at  a  gate  that 
takes  its  name  from  each,  street.  The  ground  on  wtiich  the  town  stands  is 
hilly,  which  renders  some  parts  very  inconvenient  for  carriages,  but  every 
attention,  has  been  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  in  paying  and  lighting,  to  remedy 
these  local  disadvantages,  ,  . 

The  old  walls. were  flanked  with  bastions  in  1614.  These  still  remain  in 
excellent  repair,  and. are  an  ornament  to  the  town.  On  the  summit  of  the 
rampart  is  a  parapet.  The  cathedral  is  a  gothic  structure,  built,  in  the  year 
1633,  by  Sir  John  Vaughan.  It  alsq  cohtabs  a  chapel  of  ease,  two  Pres- 
byterian meeting-houses,'  a  Romaii  Gatholic  chapel,  besides  Wesleyan- 
Methodist,  and  dissenting,  places  of  worship. 

The  central  market-house,  or  town-hall,  was  erected  in  1692,  over  which 
were  the  courts  of  justice,  and  an  apartment  occasionally  used  as  a  ball- 
room. These  have,  however,  been  recently  superseded  by  a  spacious  and 
handsome  structure,  erected  for  these  special  purposes.     A  new  jail  has 
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also  been  built  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  which  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  in  the  northern  counties.  The  episcopal  palace  is  a  spacious 
edifice.  Besides  private  schools,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  for 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor,  a  public  building  has  been  erected  for 
the  same  benevolent  purpose.  An  infirmary  has  also  been  built  on  a  large 
scale,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  which  is  supported  by  benevolent  con- 
tributions. A  small  theatre,  and  a  convenient  linen-hall,  must  also  be 
included  among  the  public  buildings  of  this  place. 

Tlie  principal  exports  of  Londonderry  consist  of  linen  and  linen  yam ;  the 
raw  material  of  which,  the  county  abundantly  supplies.  Some  of  these 
manufactures  find  a  market  in  the  West  Indies,  but  by  far  the  greater 
portion  is  transported  to  America. 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Londonderry  was  a  military  station  of 
considerable  importance,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation, 
admirably  adapted  it  for  keeping  the  surrounding  country  in  subjection. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  fortified  and  strengthened  by  the  citizens 
of  London,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  this  monarch,  as  already  noticed. 
During  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and  succeeding  years,  it  was  twice  besieged; 
but  in  both  instances  the  assailants  were  repelled  with  considerable  loss, 
and  no  small  portion  of  military  dishonour. 

The  most  memorable  feature,  however,  in  the  history  of  Londonderry, 
arises  from  the  siege  which  it  sustained,  under  circumstances  the  most  dis- 
astrous, but  in  the  result  most  triumphant,  against  the  army  of  James  II. 
in  1688  and  1689.  On  this  occasion,  being  pressed  severely  with  all  the 
horrors  of  famine,  the  military  commander,  thinking  all  further  resistance 
useless,  manifested  a  disposition  to  surrender  to  the  forces  of  the  invader. 
To  this  submission  the  inhabitants  were,  however,  decidedly  hostile,  and, 
headed  by  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  whom  they  chose  for  their  governor, 
they  took  the  management  and  defence  upon  themselves,  and  in  the  issue 
gained  immortal  honours. 

As  the  account  of  this  ever-memorable  siege  is  related  in  the  form  of  a 
journal  by  the  Rev.  Greorge  Walker,  D.D.  we  shall  select  from  it  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  passages. 

**  April  19th,  1689,  Mr.  Walker,  a  clergyman,  and  Major  Baker,  were 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry  to  be  their  governors,  during  the 
siege.  The  garrison  consisted  of  7020  men,  and  341  officers.  The  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  town,  was  about  30,000.  Upon  a 
declaration  of  the  enemy  to  receive  and  protect  all  that  would  desert  the 
town,  and  return  to  their  dwellings,  10,000  left  us  ;  after  that,  many  more 
grew  weary  of  us,  and  7000  died  of  disease. 

"April  21st,  the  enemy  placed  a  demiculver  180  perches  distant  from 
the  town,  E.  by  N.,  on  the  other  side  the  water ;  they  played  on  the  houses 
in  the  town,  but  did  little  or  no  mischief  only  to  the  market-house.  This 
day  our  men  sallied  out,  as  many  as  pleased,  and  what  officers  were  at 
leisure,  not  in  any  commendable  manner,  yet  they  killed  above  200  of  the 
enemy's  soldiers,  besides  Mamou,  the  French  general,  and  several  other 
officers. 

"  May  5th,  this  night  the  besiegers  drew  a  trench  across  the  windmill 
hill,  from  the  bay  to  the  river,  and  there  began  a  battery  ;  from  which  they 
endeavoured  to  annoy  our  walls,  but  they  were  too  strong  for  the  guns  they 
used,  and  our  men  were  not  afraid  to  advise  them  *  to  save  all  that  trouble 
and  expense,  as  they  always  kept  the  gates  open,  and  they  might  use  that 
passage  if  they  pleased,  which  was  wider  than  any  breach  they  could  make 
in  the  walls.' 
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**  Juue  4th,  the  besiegers  made  an  attack  at  the  windmill  works,  with  a 
body  of  foot  and  horse  ;  the  horse  they  divided  into  three  squadrons,  and 
assaulted  us  at  the  river-side,  it  being  low  water  ;  the  foot  attacked  the  rest 
of  our  line.  The  front  of  the  horse  was  composed  of  gentlemen  who  had 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  that  they  would  mount  our  lines  ;  they  were 
commanded  by  Captain  Butler,  second  son  to  my  Lord  Montgarret.  Our 
men  placed  themselves  within  our  lines  in  three  ranks,  so  advantageously, 
that  one  rank  was  always  ready  to  march  up  and  relieve  the  other,  and  dis- 
charge successively  upon  the  enemy  ;  which  (though  it  is  strange  how  they 
could  think  otherwise)  greatly  surprised  and  astonished  them,  for  they,  it 
seems,  expected  we  should  make  but  one  singk  volley,  and  then  they  could 
fall  in  upon  us.  Their  foot  had  fagots  laid  before  them,  for  a  defence 
against  our  shot.  They  and  the  horse  began  with  a  loud  huzza,  which  was 
seconded  from  all  parts  of  their  camp  with  most  dreadful  shrieks  and  bowl- 
ings of  a  numerous  rabble  that  attended  the  besiegers.  The  fagot  men, 
unable  to  stand  before  our  shot,  were,  however,  soon  forced  to  quit  their 
new  defence,  and  run  for  it,  though  Captain  Butler  topped  our  works, 
which  was  but  a  dry  bank  of  seven  feet  high,  at  the  water-side,  and  thirty 
of  his  own  sworn  party  of  horse  followed  him.  Our  men  wondered  to  find, 
that,  having  spent  so  many  shot,  none  of  tliem  fell :  but  Captain  Crook, 
observing  they  had  armour  on,  commanded  them  to  fire  at  their  horses, 
which  turned  to  so  good  account,  that  but  three  of  these  bold  men  with 
much  difiiculty  made  their  escape.  We  wondered  also,  that  the  foot  did 
not  (according  to  custom)  run  faster,  till  we  noticed,  that  in  their  retreat, 
they  took  the  dead  on  their  backs,  which,  preserving  their  own  bodies  from 
the  remainder  of  our  shot,  rendered  them  more  service  than  they  did  when 
alive. 

"  The  enemy,  in  this  action,  lost  400  of  their  fighting  men  ;  most  of  their 
officers  were  killed ;  Captain  Butler  was  taken  prisoner,  and  several  others. 
We  lost  on  our  side,  six  private  men,  and  one  Captain  Maxwell;  two  of  the 
men  were  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  great  gun  from  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
opposite  the  windmill  works. 

**  June  30th,  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  my  Lord  Clancarty,  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment,  and  with  some  detachments,  possessed  himself  of  our  lines,  and 
placed  some  miners  in  a  lower  cellar,  under  the  half-bastion.  The  noble 
Captain  Dunbar,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  on  seeing  this,  sallied  out  at 
the  Bishop's  gate,  and  crept  along  the  wall,  till  they  came  very  near  the 
enemy's  guards.  Our  men  received  their  firing  quietly,  till  they  got  to  a 
right  distance ;  and  then  thundered  upon  them.  Our  case-shot  from  the 
bastion,  and  small -shot  off  the  walls,  seconded  their  firing  so  effectually, 
that  his  lordship  was  forced  to  quit  his  post,  and  hasten  to  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy,  leaving  his  miners,  and  a  hundred  of  his  best  men,  dead 
upon  the  place,  besides  several  officers  and  men,  who  were  wounded,  and 
who  died  of  their  wounds  some  days  after  the  action,  as  we  were  informed. 
We  were  often  told  that  some  great  thing  was  to  be  performed  by  this  lord, 
and  they  had  a  prophecy  among  them,  *  that  a  Clancarty  should  knock  at 
the  gates  of  Derry.'  The  credulity  and  superstition  of  his  countrymen, 
with  the  rarity  of  so  brave  an  attempt,  and  some  good  liquor,  easily  warmed 
him  to  this  bold  undertaking ;  but  we  soon  taught  him  that  little  value  was 
to  be  put  on  the  Irish  prophecies,  or  confidence  in  courage  so  supported. 

"  On  July  8,  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  5520  men 

13,        ...        .  5313 

17,         ...         .  5114 

22,         ...         .  4973 

25,         ...         .  4891 

27,         ...         .  4456;— 
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and  under  the  greatest  extremity  for  want  of  provision,  which  appears 
from  the  following  account,  taken  by  a  gentleman  in  the  garrison,  of  the 
price  of  our  food : 

8.  d. 

Horse-flesh,  per  pound,  sold  for  18 

A  quarter  of  a  dog,  fattened  by  eating  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Irish         5    6 

A  dog'i  head 2    6 

A  cat .46 

A  rat 10 

A  mouse     . ..06 

A  small  flook  taken  in  the  river,  not  to  be  bought  for  money, 
or  purchased  under  the  ra\e  of  a  quantity  of  meal-. 

A  pound  of  greaves 10 

A  pound  of  tallow 4     0 

A  pound  of  salted  hides 10 

A  quart  of  horse  blood 10 

A  horse  pudding .06 

A  handful  of  sea  wrack 0     2 

A  handful  of  chickweed 0     1 

A  quart  of  meal,  when  found 10 

"  We  were  under  so  great  necessity,  that  we  had  nothing  left,  unless  we 
could  prey  upon  one  another.  A  certain  fat  gentleman  conceived  himself 
in  the  greatest  danger,  and,  fancying  that  several  of  the  garrison  looked 
upon  him  with  a  greedy  eye,  thought  fit  to  hide  himself  for  three  days. — 
Our  drink  was  nothing  but  water  ;  for  which  we  paid  very  dear,  and  could 
not  get  it  without  great  danger ;  we  mixed  in  it  ginger  and  aniseed,  of 
which  we  had  got  plenty.  The  tallow  and  starch,  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  eat,  not  only  nourished  and  supported  us,  but  this  food  was  an 
infallible  cure  for  the  flux,  and  recovered  a  great  many  that  were  strangely 
reduced  by  that  distemper,  and  preserved  others  from  it.  In  the  midst  of 
this  extremity,  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  men  were  so  great,  that  they 
were  often  heard  to  discourse  confidently,  and  with  some  anger  contend, 
whether  they  should  take  their  debentures  in  Ireland  or  in  France  ;  when, 
alas  !  they  could  not  promise  themselves  twelve  hours'  life. 

"  July  3Gth,  about  an  hour  after  sermon,  being  in  the  midst  of  our 
extremity,  we  saw  some  ships  in  the  Lough,  making  towards  us,  and  soon 
discovered  they  were  those  that  Major-general  Kirk  had  sent  us,  according 
to  his  promise,  when  we  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  he  being  resolved  to 
relieve  us,  at  every  hazard.  These  vessels  consisted  of  the  Mountjoy,  of 
Derry,  Captain  Browning,  commander ;  the  Phoenix,  of  Colerain,  Captain 
Douglas,  master ;  being  both  laden  with  provisions,  and  convoyed  by  the 
Dartmough  frigate. 

"  The  enemy  fired  most  desperately  upon  them  from  the  fort  of  Culmore, 
and  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and  they  made  sufficient  return,  and  with  the 
greatest  bravery.  The  Mountjoy  made  a  little  stop  at  the  boom ;  occa- 
sioned by  her  rebound  after  striking  and  breaking  it ;  so  that  she  was  run 
aground.  Upon  this,  the  enemy  set  up  the  loudest  huzzas,  and  the  most 
dreadful  to  the  besieged,  that  ever  we  heard  ;  fired  all  their  guns  upon  her, 
and  were  preparing  their  boats  to  board  her.  Our  trouble  was  not  to  ,he 
expressed  at  this  dismal  prospect ;  but,  by  great  providence,  on  firing  a 
broadside,  the  shock  loosened  her,  so  that  she  got  clear,  and  passed  their 
boom.  Captain  Douglas  all  this  while  was  engaged,  and  gave  them  warm 
entertainment ;  at  length,  the  ships  got  to  us,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  and 
transport  of  the  garrison  ;  for  we  only  reckoned  upon  two  days'  life,  having 
only  nine  lean  horses  left,  and  among  us  all,  no  more  than  one  pint  of  meal 
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to  each  man.  Hunger,  and  the  fatigue  of  war,  had  so  prevailed  among  us, 
that  of  7500  men  regimented,  we  had  now  alive  but  about  4300  ;  of  whom 
one-fourth  part  were  rendered  unserviceable,  having  been  close  besieged  for 
105  days,  by  near  20,000  men,  constantly  supplied  from  Dublin.  But  God 
Almighty  was  pleased  in  the  greatest  extremity  to  send  relief,  to  the  admi- 
ration and  joy  of  all  good  people,  and  to  ^the  great  disappointment  of  so 
powerful  and  inveterate  an  enemy." 

Of  this  illustrious  event,  for  which  we  could  not  easily  find  a  parallel  in 
the  records  of  any  country,  the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry  long  cherished 
a  proud  and  fond  remembrance ;  and  the  name  of  Walker  has  been  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation,  associated  with  all  the  honours  which 
energy,  coolness,  prudence,  courage,  and  perseverance,  could  supply. 
Of  Governor  Walker,  every  age  readily  resounded  the  praise  ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  present  generation  to  raise  a  more  substantial  image  of  his 
reputation.  This  has  been  happily  effected  by  the  erection  of  an  elegant 
column,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  heroic  governor.  Its  completion, 
and  first  public  display,  occurred  on  the  12th  of  August  1828,  when  it 
was  opened  with  much  ceremony  and  rejoicing. 

The  design,  which  is  by  James  Henry,  Esq.,  architect,  is  a  composition 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  Doric.  It  consists  of  a  shaft  eighty  feet  in 
height,  resting  on  a  pedestal  both  classical  and  original.  The  capital  is 
surmounted  by  a  dome  supporting  a  colossal  statue  of  the  celebrated 
governor,  executed  by  Smith,  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  The  figure  looks 
towards  the  river  Foyle,  and,  with  an  outstretched  hand,  points  towards  the 
spot  where  the  boom  was  stretched  across  the  river,  to  intercept  all  relief 
from  the  sea  ;  and  by  this  attitude  recalls  to  mind  the  eventful  crisis  upon 
which  the  whole  issue  of  the  siege  depended.  On  the  city  of  Londonderry 
Walker  has  conferred  immortal  honours,  and  the  inhabitants  have  evinced 
their  gratitude  by  erecting  this  monument  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 


A    PARALLEL  BETWEEN    THE   SAVAGE  AMD 
CIVILIZED  MAN. 

Translated  from  the  Semeur^  a   French 
periodical, 

BY    w.    K.   T. 

Never  has  there  been  so  much  said  of  civi. 
lization  as  at  the  present  time ;  never  has 
its  benefits  been  so  greatly  extolled.  The 
mere  word,  civilization,  is  to  many  a  magic 
sort  of  electricity,  without  which  they  can 
suppose  nothing  capable  of  arriving  at 
prosperity  or  glory.  A  nation,  in  their 
opinion,  is  great  only  in  proportion  as  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
literature  and  philosophy,  flourish.  This  is 
the  great  touchstone  with  which  they  appre. 
ciate  the  value  of  a  people ;  and  they  ima- 
gine that  a  greater  injury,  or  a  more  unfa^ 
vourabie  impression,  cannot  be  given  or 
received,  than  to  say  of  a  country,  "  it  is 
not  civilized,"  or,  «<  civilization  has,  as  yet, 
little  advanced.'' 

Judged  in  this  light,  the  heathen  are, 
above  all,  the  most  wretched,  and  worthy  of 
compassion,  inasmuch  as  they  are  totally 
ignorant  of  European  legislation,  politics, 


and  social  economy.  Between  the  savage 
and  the  citizen  of  Europe,  there  is  an  im- 
measurable distance ;  the  two  different  be- 
ings appear  scarcely  to  belong  to  the  same 
world ;  they  seem  only  to  enjoy  one  com- 
mon physical  organization  and  delineation 
of  feature,  but  for  the  rest  they  are  abso- 
lutely different.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
most  of  our  cotemporaries. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  indeed,  ever  to  become 
the  adversaries  or  slanderers  of  modem 
civilization ;  too  well  we  know  its  value. 
Disciples  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  con- 
sequently  friends  of  the  true  light,  we  are 
incapable  of  living  indifferent  to  any  social 
improvement,  whatever  be  its  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  we  encourage  with  our  whole 
might,  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  in  the  foundation  of 
schools,  in  the  diffusion  of  instruction  to  all 
classes,  in  fostering  institutions  eminently 
philanthropic,  in  supporting  those  which 
already  exist,  and  which  appear  worthy  of 
preservation,  and  in  sending  the  Bible,  and 
with  it  a  new  world,  to  the  most  recluse 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  the  incontestable 
superiority  in  tlie  present  age,  of  our  soc»- 
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eties,  over  those  of  pagan  nations,  is,  we 
think,  sufficiently  obvious. 

Nevertheless,  we  frankly  avow  our  disbe- 
lief that  civilization,  without  Christianity^ 
can  establish  any  essential  difference  among 
mankind.  In  our  opinion,  an  uncivilized 
heathen,  and  a  civilized  European,  without 
Christian  faith,  are  not  such  totally  dissimi- 
lar beings  as  some  imagine.  The  exterior 
is,  certainly,  not  feature  for  feature  exactly 
the  same  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  In  the 
inhabitants  of  our  towns  are  to  be  found 
many  modifications  to  which  the  heathen 
are  total  strangers ;  but  at  the  principle  they 
are  the  same,  morally  speaking,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

The  savage  retains  all  the  harshness  of 
unpolished  nature;  the  civilized  man,  all 
the  polished  and  easy  manners  of  the  soci- 
ety in  which  he  lives.  The  former  aban- 
dons  himself  without  reserve  to  all  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  passions ;  the  latter  studies 
to  restrain  his  within  certain  bounds ;  and 
either  his  ideas  of  convenience,  personal 
interest,  or  conscientiousness  of  duty  or  dig- 
nity, rarely  allow  of  their  explosion.  The 
former  is  negligent  and  idle ;  the  latter  ac- 
tive and  enterprising.  The  one  spends  day 
after  day  in  merely  satiating  the  wants  of 
the  moment,  regardless  of  the  future ;  the 
other  is  provident  and  economical,  and  pre- 
serves the  fruits  of  his  labours  for  the  suste- 
nance of  himself  and  family;  the  one  is 
without  civil,  as  he  is  without  moral,  laws ; 
the  other  recognizes  a  society  and  a  social 
order  to  which  he  submits  himself,  and  to 
which,  as  a  citizen,  he  believes  it  his  duty 
to  contribute,  by  his  obedience  to  established 
order.  But  here  we  must  close  this  altoge- 
ther antithetic  parallel.  If  we  have  sketch- 
ed the  leading  traits  and  principal  points  of 
barbarism  and  civilization,  it  is  but  to 
shew  that  we  know  full  well  how  to  distin- 
guish, in  a  social  point  of  view,  a  savage 
from  a  European.  But  what  we  maintain, 
and  what  may  appear  paradoxical  to  many, 
is,  that  the  heart  of  the  one  and  of  the  other, 
if  not  regenerated  by  the  gospel,  is  the 
same  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  knoweth 
what  is  in  man. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  do  not 
range  all  heathens  under  the  same  line,  as 
to  their  intellectual  capacities  and  moral  de- 
velopment ;  and  without  wishing  to  estab- 
lish ourselves  judges  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
we  discover  shades  sufficiently  distinct  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Hottentot ;  the  Hottentot  and  the  In- 
dian; the  Indian  and  the  Chinese;  the 
Chinese  and  the  Persian.  Moreover,  while 
speaking  of  European  civilization,  we  have 
not  forgotten  the  prodigious  influence  which 


Christianity  has  exercised  on  the  ameliora- 
tion of  modem  society.  Of  it  we  cannot 
say  too  much.  If  slavery  is  banished  from 
amongst  us^  if  our  females  have  assumed 
their  proper  range  and  dignity,  if  we  have 
a  legislation  and  a  jurisprudence,  liberal 
institutions,  academies,  hospitals,  and  asy- 
lums ;  if  we  are  distinguished  by  our  bene- 
ficence and  amiability  of  manners,  it  is  to 
Christianity  we  are  indebted  for  these  inap- 
preciable benefits;  for  it  is  this  principle 
which  has  united^  little  by  little,  into  one 
mass,  this  morality  infinitely  more  pure  than 
that  of  the  ancients,  and  to  the  infiueoce  of 
which,  all  men  bom  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury more  or  less  submit;  nevertheless, as 
an  individual,  he  does  as  little  love  or  prac- 
tise the  gospel  as  an  Indian  or  a  n^ro. 
But,  let  us  here  investigate  the  European  as 
a  stranger  to  the  faith  and  life  of  Christi- 
anity, glorying  in  a  civilization  which  has 
not  and  cannot  change  his  heart,  erring,  as 
that  of  all  other  men. 

Now  let  us  establish  a  comparison  be- 
tween savage  and  civilized  man,  consider- 
ing them  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 

What  do  we  discover  in  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  pagan  nations  still  living  in  a  savage 
state?  Gross  idols,  monstrosities,  bloody 
worship,  fanatic  priests,  and  homicidal  sa- 
crifices. Amongst  others  who  have  risen  a 
step  higher,  out  of  a  state  of  barbarism  to 
a  species  of  civility,  we  find  the  worship  of 
the  stars  of  heaven,  or  the  adoration  of  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  fields.  In  a  third 
altitude  of  civilization,  we  with  difficulty 
discover  any  manifestations  of  religious 
sentiment.  But  without  attempting  a  fiill 
account  of  pagan  worship,  let  us  examine 
the  distinct  and  characteristic  feature  of  its 
theology. 

According  to  our  ideas,  it  consists  in  an 
absence  of  true  notions  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  Grod;  a  substitution  of  an  ima- 
ginary in  the  place  of  a  tme  deity,  and  a 
total  want  of  solid  hopes  and  consolations. 
The  reader  will  doubtless  perceive,  that  a 
difference  in  expressing  various  religious 
sentiments,  is  not  essential  to  an  argument. 
Without,  then,  stopping  to  view  the  various 
aspects  which  the  pagan  religions  are  ca- 
pable* of  assuming,  (for  these  variations 
serve  only  to  establish,  not  to  consti- 
tute, fact,)  we  would  ask,  can  it  be  imar 
gined  that  the  student  of  the  civilization  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  has  a  Grod  less  ficti- 
tious, more  true  or  more  real,  than  the  pagan? 
He  does  not  appear,  we  agree,  under  the 
hideous  character  of  an  idol,  and  thus  the 
difference  seems  immense.  But  that  God 
in  whom  he  believes,  from  whom  he  derives 
his  ideas,  and  seeks  his  knowledge,  has  the 
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same  source  as  the  pagan  deities,  in  himself, 
and  from  his  ovm  conceptions. 

The  God  whom  he  fancies  he  serves,  is 
not  that  God  manifested  throughout  the 
vast  works  of  creation,  not  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  but  a  god  which  man  has  made  for 
himself,  afler  his  own  taste,  his  particular 
inclinations  and  passions ;  it  is  a  god  form- 
ed on  a  human  model  which  is  his  proto- 
type, whom  he  regards  scarcely  as  his  equal, 
fears  as  little  as  he  loves,  loves  as  little  as 
he  fears,  to  whom  he  bears  a  perfect  indif- 
ference, and  who  follows  him  closely  in  all 
his  sins. 

The  pagans  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  a 
patron  saint  of  robbers,  a  goddess  presiding 
over  lewdness,  a  murdering  Mars,  and 
many  other  rival  deities,  vain,  lascivious, 
proud,  and  ambitious.  The  gods  of  pagan 
Earopeans  are  the  same,  for  their  spirits  are 
«mployed  in  attempting  to  destroy  the  mo- 
ral perfections  of  the  only  true  God;  in 
annihilating  his  sanctity  and  justice,  through 
the  medium  of  his  mercies.  Thus  by  re- 
presenting his  imaginary  goodness  and 
mercy  always  ready  to  forgive  sin,  they 
hold,  perpetually,  that  the  gates  of  heaven 
are  open  for  all  men  without  distinction ; 
nor  is  there  a  man,  from  the  honest  trades- 
man, to  the  villain  and  criminal,  who  does 
not  flatter  himself  that  he  shall  obtain  com- 
plete indulgences  for  his  vices. 

But  a  god  who  neither  sanctifies  nor 
consoles;  inspires  neither  joy  nor  love; 
whose  threats  are  no  more  dreaded  than 
they  are  felt,  and  from  whom  succour  can- 
not be  derived,  either  in  the  time  of  afflic- 
tion or  the  hour  of  death :  does  such  an 
one  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  God  ? 
And  those  who  are  united  to  a  divinity  of 
such  a  nature,  in  what  do  they  differ  from 
that  wretched  being,  who  has  for  his  only 
refuge  in  times  of  calamity,  in  the  moment 
of  his  quitting  this  sublunary  world,  and 
entering  an  eternal  one,  but  a  piece  of  wood 
or  stone  fashioned  by  his  own  hands  ?  The 
definition  which  the  word  of  God  gives  of 
paganism,  is  philosophical;  all  men,  ac- 
cording to  it,  are  pagans,  vvho  live  without 
God  and  without  hope  in  this  world. 

In  a  moral  respect,  we  discover  the  same 
traits  of  resemblance  between  the  savage 
and  the  civilized  man.  For  what  is  the  aim 
of  the  former  ?  It  is  to  enjoy  life  as  much 
as  he  possibly  can,  in  drinking  from  all  the 
streams  of  sensual  gratification.  And, 
amongst  us,  what  is  the  ultimate  intention  of 
all  our  boasted  establishments,  of  all  our 
alliances  and  contracts,  of  all  our  educa- 
tion, but  either  to  acquire  a  name,  secure  a 
fortune,  open  a  bright  career,  or  to  live  in 
ease  and  affluence  ?  O  could  but  the  thought 


of  God  be  united  to  this  industrious  and 
commercial  life,  to  sanctify  it ;  and  occupa- 
tions which  are  entirely  terrestrial^  be  ele- 
vated and  ennobled  by  his  Spirit. 

But  the  love  of  God,  the  glory  of  God, 
has  no  more  existence  in  the  literary  or 
mercantile  works  of  the  greatest  portion  of 
our  citizens,  than  in  the  brutal  expeditions 
of  a  savage  army.  The  object  of  every 
one  appears  to  be  enjoyment.  Ttie  whole 
world  is  explored  a  thousand  times,  to  yield 
pleasure  to  sensuality — here,  in  a  hideous 
and  disgusting  form;  there,  in  a  manner 
refined  and  distinguished.  In  Europe,  egot- 
ism lies  concealed,  for  it  is  a  squeamish 
conscience  which  inspires  it,  and  fi*equently 
those  who  are  the  most  attached  to  this  vice, 
declaim  most  warmly  against  it.  Amongst 
pagans,  where  a  dread  of  exhibiting  this 
feeling  does  not  exist,  egotism  walks  in 
broad  daylight,  and  each  individual  sacri- 
fices to  his  wishes  general  and  particular 
interests. 

In  Africa,  and  in  the  forests  of  America, 
there  exists  hatred  between  one  chief  and 
another,  rivalry  between  one  tribe  and  an- 
other, in  France,  at  Paris,  we  have  intrigues 
and  squabbles  amongst  our  literary  socie- 
ties, political  discussions  between  our  na- 
tional representatives  and  the  nation  itself, 
rancour  amongst  members  of  all  bodies, 
and  persons  of  all  states.  The  savage  glo- 
ries in  the  strength  of  his  body,  the  plia. 
bility  of  his  limbs,  the  perfection  and  ease 
with  which  he  can  throw  his  javelin  or 
wield  his  mace.  With  us,  we  are  proud  of 
every  thing,  of  birth,  of  rank,  of  riches,  of 
exploits,  of  mind,  and  of  science.  When 
we  look  closely  into  this  subject,  civilization 
is  but  a  deceitful  varnish,  through  the  means 
of  which  man  seeks  to  shield  himself,  and 
disguise  his  moral  misery  to  others.  But, 
despite  of  his  externally  depicted  beauty, 
his  natural  corruption  pierces  through  the 
whole  surface,  and  discovers  his  internal  de- 
formity. 

Are  you  yet  proud,  men  of  modem 
Europe  !  of  a  civilization  which  has  scarce- 
ly changed  you,  which  has,  morally,  so  lit- 
tle elevated  you  above  the  savage ;  of  a  ci- 
vilization which  has  contributed  so  feebly 
to  your  true  happiness,  to  tlie  happiness  of 
your  soub  ?  Were  you  serious  or  reflective, 
would  you  not  already  have  profited  by  the 
many  experiments  you  have  made,  and 
which  must  have  convinced  you  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  remedy  you  have  em- 
ployed ? 

Tell  us,  in  particular,  Frenchmen,  fellow- 
citizens,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  after  two  revolutions, 
performed  in  the  space  of  forty  years,  and 
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which  ought  to  have  purged  society  of  all 
loathsome  and  heterogeneous  element:) ;  pos- 
sessing so  many  distinguished  men  in  all 
nations,  so  many  able  orators,  legislators, 
public  men ;  enjoying  the  value  of  such 
lofty  institutions;  instructed  and  enlight- 
ened as  you  are  by  the  experience  of  all 
people,  and  all  ages ;  seeing  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  industry,  flourishing  among 
you ;  in  a  word,  finding  yourselves  placed 
at  the  very  head  of  European  civilization,  to 
which  you  give  impulse,  and  which,  with- 
out you,  is  checked ; — how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  such  riches,  you  are 
yet  in  trouble,  without  security  either  for  the 
present  or  the  future  ?  It  is  because  civili- 
zation without  Christianity  is  a  disguised,  a 
masked  paganism ;  it  is  because  you  yet 
lack  one  thing,  "the  one  thing  needful." 
That  which  alone  can  give  you  solid  peace, 
assure  your  hope,  complete  your  happiness, 
realize  your  wishes,  and  be  a  lasting  bless- 
ing, is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  for 
"  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh, 
and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spi- 
rit/' "  Therefore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature,  old  'hings  are  passed 
away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new." 
"  Codliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  hav. 
ing  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come."  "  Who  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear ! !  *' 
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'  Ye  days  that  balmy  influence  shed, 
When  sweet  childhood,  ever  sprightly, 
In  paths  of  pleasure  sported  lightly, 
Whither  ah  1  whither  are  ye  fled." 

Beattie. 


In  the  reminiscences  of  childhood,  there  is 
something^  peculiarly  affecting.  The  retro- 
spect of  early  years  affords  many  mournful 
reflections.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  how  many 
incidents  have  arisen,  how  changed  are 
circumstances !  Youthful  companions,  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  the  roaring  sea ; 
the  friends  of  childhood  lain  in  the  grave ; 
those  spots  which  once  witnessed  the  sports 
of  boyhood,  so  changed  that  they  exist  in 
memory  alone;  the  initials  graven  on  the 
bark  of  some  favourite  tree,  now  grown  over 
and  scarcely  legible ;  another  generation  oc- 
cupying the  place  where  we  once  sported  in 
thoughtless  happiness.  These  reflections  kin- 
dle the  chord  of  melancholy,  and  throw  a 
pleasing  shade  over  the  past.  In  the  varied 
mcidents  of  after-life,  all  the  little  troubles 
and  anxious  fears  that  then  harassed  the 
mind  are  forgotten,  and  we  think  of  nothing 
but  the  joys  participated  in  those  gone-by 


days.  These  joys  imagination  psunts  in  such 
lively  colours  that  we  almost  sigh  at  their 
remembrance ; 

The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 
Such  recollection  of  our  own  delights, 
That  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  to  obtain 
Our  innocent,  rweet,  simple  years  again. 

Cowper. 

We  cannot  at  times  help  fancying  that 
the  sun  shone  brighter  in  those  days,  and 
that  the  sky  was  more  cloudless.  He 
fields  and  trees  seemed  to  have  put  od  a 
richer  green  then,  and  the  flowers  bloomed 
more  beautifully,  and  difRised  a  richer  scent, 
than  they  do  now.  But  are  not  these  in  a 
great  measure  the  delusions  of  imagination!! 
Is  Nature  changed  since  then  ?  Has  it  be- 
come more  accursed?     Oh,  no ! 

There  is  a  disposition  in  man  to  slight  the 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  the  present  time, 
in  the  anticipations  of  hope,  or  in  the  retro- 
spection of  the  past.  Such  a  disposition 
manifests  itself  more  peculiarly  in  the  poet 
who  loves  to  dwell  on  the  happiness  of 
days  gone  by,  and  to  throw  a  mdancholy 
shade  on  passing  events;  Thus  so  many 
bards  have  sung  of  the  period  of  childhood 
as  that  stage  of  existence  which  is  almost 
unalloyed  by  sorrow  or  care ;  but  whether 
such  a  position  is  strictly  correct,  or  conect 
to  the  extent  supposed,  admits  perhaps  of 
some  doubt. 

In  childhood  the  bud  of  life  has  not  yet 
opened  its  bosom  to  the  storms  and  adverse 
gales  that  await  the  riper  years  of  life.  The 
limits  of  the  youthful  mind  are  not  extended 
to  that  degree  which  can  feel,  in  their  highest 
sensation,  the  keenness  of  anguish  or  the 
bitterness  of  sorrow.  And  yet  the  obvious 
cause  which  precludes  children  from  these 
serious  calamities,  at  the  same  time  prevents 
their  participation  in  the  refined  enjoyments 
of  a  more  advanced  age.  Their  crosses  ate 
light  when  compared  with  those  which  they 
afterwards  experience,  and  yet  they  un- 
doubtedly affect  them  as  seriously.  The 
happiness  of  childhood  seems  to  arise  chiefly 
from  a  thoughtless  buoyancy  unused  to  re- 
flection,  and  heedless  of  causes  or  conse- 
quences.   Gray  writes,  - 

"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

Tis  folly  to  be  wise.** 

But  to  a  thinking  mind,  how  worthless 
is  bliss  that  is  based  on  ignorance  I  Who 
would  prefer  the  vacant,  unmeaning  inanity 
of  an  idiot,  to  sane  reasoning  and  warm  sym- 
pathy, which,  though  they  may  suffer  much, 
are  nevertheless  capable  of  refined  enjoy- 
ment. The  one  is  as  the  unconsciousness  of 
sleep,  the  other  as  an  awakened  sense  of 
what  is  passing  around.  So  in  youth ;  fne- 
n)ory  has  no  scenes  to  trace.    Its  pleasures 
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chiefly  lie  in  anticipations  of  hope,  and  it 
scarcely  believes  it  will  be  deceived.  The 
happiness  of  childhood  is  an  undefinable 
feeling ;  it  enjoys,  without  caring  whence 
its  enjoyment  arises.  A  physical  buoyancy 
imparts  an  elasticity  to  the  mind  that  makes 
it  soon  forgetful  of  the  past.  Yet  who  would 
desire,  though  he  were  the  most  miserable 
wretch  in  existence,  that  he  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  memory  of  the  past;  that 
recollection  should  be  steeped  with  the  dull 
potion  of  Lethe  ?  What  if  tliere  is  much 
sorrow  to  be  traced  in  the  contemplation  of 
events  and  feelings  that  are  past,  is  there 
no  treasure  in  the  remembrance  of  happier 
hours?  Surely  no  one  would  consent  to 
lose  the  one,  because  of  the  pain  of  the  other. 
No ;  we  do  not  thus  prize  unconsciousness 
and  insensibility. 

In  childhood,  the  mind  revels  in  fairy 
bowers,  and  scenes  of  ideal  felicity  supply 
the  place  of  reasoning.  But  who  would 
soberly  prefer  the  rarablings  of  fancy,  even 
in  her  most  delightful  excursions,  to  the  calm 
realities  of  truth  ?  Who  would  prefer  dream- 
ing through  life,  to  a  consciousness  of  all  its 
transactions?  Few  indeed.  Fiction  has 
charms,  but  they  are  delusive ;  the  enjoyments 
of  truth  are  real.  The  delightful  anticipa- 
tions of  hope  are  soon  dissipated;  '*the 
baseless  fabric"  is  soon  swept  away;  but 
the  pleasures  of  reality  are  more  perma- 
nent. 

Some  have  asserted  that  childhood  is 
happier  than  any  other  period  of  existence, 
because  it  is  a  state  of  innocence,  its  impulse 
generous,  its  actions  confiding,  open,  and 
upright ;  that  inhumanity  to  the  distressed, 
and  insolence  to  the  fallen,  those  besetting 
sins  of  manhood,  are  utter,  strangers  to  the 
heart ;  that  but  little  of  sordid  interest  or 
selfishness,  and  that  much  of  intrepid  honesty 
is  there  displayed.  Yet  are  such  assertions 
correct  ?  Will  an  unprejudiced  person  say, 
that  he  has  often  met  with  young  persons  so 
amiable,  so  sinless  ?  It  is  true  that  we  see 
less  of  crime  in  early  years,  but  it  is  not 
because  the  mind  is  less  corrupt.  The 
desires  of  youth  are  limited ;  they  seek  those 
Gratifications  which  are  most  in  their  reach. 
They  are  less  exposed  to  temptation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vigilance  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians, therefore  the  more  precluded  fVom 
the  commission  of  crime.  Nevertheless,  their 
conduct  sufficiently  betrays  the  depravity  of 
their  hearts;  and  thoui^h  a  complacency  of 
disposition  may  lead  them  in  after  life  to 
extenuate  the  errors  of  childhood,  they  are 
not  the  less  real.  Whoever  has  closely  con- 
templated the  dispositions  of  children  from 
their  earliest  years  upwards,  and  compared 
them  with  pure  motives  and  religious  princi- 
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pies,  must  have  seen  how  very  far  they  fall 
short ;  how  much  deception  lurks  within,  and 
how  little  true  ingenuousness  !  Or,  supposing 
this  to  shew  itself  but  partially  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  temptation,  to  what  an 
extent  does  selfishness  manifest  itself  in  dis- 
respect to  parents  or  instructors  I  Indeed, 
the  principle  of  every  vice  exists  as  much  in 
the  bosoms  of  children  as  in  those  of  riper 
years.  It  becomes  more  developed  by 
change  of  circumstances  and  frequency  of 
temptation,  but  the  principle  remains  the 
same  in  youth  as  in  other  periods  of  existence. 
That  which  once  received  extenuation  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  reason,  is  in  after 
years  stamped  with  the  more  serious  name 
of  crime. 

The  idea  that  childhood  is  happy  because 
it  knows  but  little  of  sin,  is  delusive.  Sin 
exists  as  really  and  operates  as  fatally  in 
the  minds  of  the  young,  as  in  those  of  more 
advanced  years:  ''The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked .'' 
Though  it  may  be  sufficiently  concealed, 
the  germ  of  every  evil  lies  buried  in  the 
bosom  of  a  child.  Yet  it  is  not  by  any 
means  entirely  concealed  there;  it  bucU 
forth,  and  produces  its  fruit  —  death. 
Whence  the  sorrows  that  arise  in  their 
minds  ?  Are  they  not  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  derelictions  from  the  path  of 
duty?  Disobedience,  deceit,  ingratitude, 
dislike  of  religion,  are  they  not  most  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  youthful  sorrow  ?  Let 
it  not  then  be  asserted  that  childhood  is 
free  from  sin ;  for  it  contains  its  germ, 
though  it  may  not  manifest  itself  to  a  super- 
ficial observer,  by  reason  of  the  restraint  of 
education  or  guardianship.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  they  are  not  generally  subject  to  that 
painful  remorse  which  attends  the  crimes 
of  riper  years.  There  is  often  a  certain 
degree  of  peace  shed  over  the  mind  by 
comparative  innocence  in  childhood,  that 
affords  a  calm  happiness,  which  they  never 
feel  afterwards  when  exposed  to  temptation 
and  sin.    As  Cowper  affirms, 

**  In  early  days  the  conscience  has  in  most 
A  quickness,  which  in  after  years  is  lost.'* 

Still,  it  is  evident  that  generally  they  are  by 
no  means  free  from  the  sorrow  and  trouble 
that  arise  from  misconduct  and  vice.  The 
same  demon  reigns  within,  and  brings  forth 
the  same  corrupt  motives  and  feelings. 

There  is  one  thing  that  more  particularly 
mars  the  happiness  of  a  child,  and  that  is 
restraint.  His  mind  is  constantly  soaring 
beyond  his  years,  for  that  imaginary  plea- 
sure of  which  he  is  deprived  at  present. 
He  &ncies  that  when  he  is  older  he  shall  be 
happier,  for  he  will  not  then  be  refused 
this,  nor  annoyed  with  that.    But  he^ 
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find,  as  he  advances  in  life,  that  though  one 
restraint  may  be  removed,  others  will  rise 
in  its  steady  and  that  vexation  will  con- 
stantly attend  him.  Still,  he  knows  nothing 
of  this,  nor  will  he  be  convinced  except  by 
actual  experience.  The  pleasures  and  pride 
of  manhood  are  his  constant  dreams,  the 
consolation  of  some  sorrows,  but  the  de- 
spoiler  of  his  happiness.  He  thinks  of  the 
future  as  a  guardian  genius  that  shall  rescue 
him  from  the  fetters  of  dependency.  That 
control  which  is  wisely  placed  over  his 
wishes  and  actions,  appears  to  him,  through 
the  false  medium  of  ignoraDce,  to  be  nothing 
better  than  odious  tyranny.  He  sighs  to  be 
independent,  as  if  he  could  then  mould  his 
own  destiny.  Little  does  he  think  how 
dangerous  an  enemy  to  his  peace  lies 
chained  up  within,  which  shall  arouse  at 
the  watchword  of  liberty,  and  shall  bind 
him  in  misery  with  chains  beyond  his 
power  to  unloose;  when  those  passions 
which  are  now  curbed,  and  lie  dormant, 
shall  raise  their  dominion  of  slavery.  Little 
thinks  he  of  these,  as  this  worm  at  the  core 
of  his  happiness  destroys  his  peace  with 
dreams  of  hberty  and  independence. 

"  From  disappointment  on  to  disappoinment, 
Year  after  year,  age  after  age  pursued, 
The  child,  the  youth,  the  hoary-headcd  man 
Alike  pursued,  and  ne'er  grew  wise." 

Pollock. 

A  painfully  purchased  experience  may  teach 
him  at  last  the  vanity  of  his  pursuits  when 
reason  does  not  sanction  them,  and  that,  as 
he  anticipates  happiness  only  in  the  future, 
so  he  prepares  himself  for  continual  disap- 
pointment. 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear 
that  youth  or  childhood  is  superior  to  every 
other  stage  of  life  as  regards  happiness.  On 
a  close  inspection,  we  do  not  find  either  of 
them  so  free  from  sorrow  as  is  commonly 
tliought.  And,  even  if  it  were  practicable, 
there  are  few  indeed,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
its  enjoyments,  would  choose  to  lay  aside 
their  present  condition,  and  submit  again  to 
the  circumstances  of  youth.  Let  discontent 
then  be  banished  from  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  advanced  in  years.  Let  them  no 
longer  idly  dream  over  those  evanescent 
joys  which  have  scarcely  left  a  just  remem- 
brance behind.  There  are  advantages  and 
peculiarities  attendant  on  every  stage  of  Ufe, 
and  it  certainly  does  not  augur  well  to  im- 
pugn the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  render- 
ing the  most  useless  and  most  dependent 
-period  of  life  the  highest  in  the  scale  of 
bliss.  If  happiness  is  inseparable  from  a 
right  discharge  of  duty,  and  a  career  of 
usefulness,  then  can  it  be  confined  to  no 
«tage  of  being ;  but  as  the  taste  and  judg- 


ment become  refined  and  corrected,  so  man 
becomes  more  capable  of  pure  and  intel- 
lectual enjoyment. 

Beaconsjield.  J.  A.  B. 
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(Second  Series.) 

We  now  proceed  to  note  the  closing  verses 
of  the  narrative  of  creation  contained  in 
the  inspired  volume. 

"  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness ;  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cat- 
tle, and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  eveiy 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 
So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image ; 
in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him: 
male  and  female  created  He  them. 
And  God  blessed  them ;  and  God  said 
unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it:  and 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth. 
And  God  said.  Behold,  I  have  given  you 
every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  the 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed  ; 
to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat :  and  it  was  so. 
And  God  saw  every  thing  that  He  had 
made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth 
day.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And 
on  the  seventh  day  God  'ended  His  work 
which  He  had  made :  and  He  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which 
He  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it;  because 
that  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all  His  work 
which  God  created  and  made.' 

Or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  Elohim  ex- 
claimed. Let  Us  create  man  in  Our  image ; 
Our  similitude.  Let  them  enjoy  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  over  the  cattle,  over  the  beasts,  and 
over  every  prone  animal,  prone  upon  the 
earth,  and  over  the  whole  terraqueous! 
And  Elohim  created  man  in  His  image; 
in  the  image  of  Elohim  created  He  him : 
male  and  female  created  he  them.  And 
Elohim  put  His  blessing  within  them. 
And  Elohim  pronounced  over  them.  Be  ye 
proUficJ;  multiply;  replenish  the  earth,  and 
rule  over  it.  Yea,  have  ye  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  living  creature  of  motion 
upon  the  earth.  And  Elohim  pronounced, 
Behold,  I  give  you,  even  every  herb  bear- 
ing seed,  upon  the  face^  to  the  bounds  of 
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the  earth ;  and  every  tree  bearing  fruir,  were  formed  into  the  animal  man :  the  only 
within  which  is  the  seed  of  a  tree :  to  you  portion  lacking  was  the  spirit,  and  this 
it  is  sustenance.  And  it  was  established,  alone  is  supplied  by  a  new  creation :  and 
And  Elohim  surveyed  every  thing  which  the  manner  of  this  creation,  so  different 
He  had  created,  and,  behold,  it  was  beauty  from  the  preceding  acts,  sets  upon  man  the 
and  perfection.  The  evening  was,  and  the  seal  of  aifinity  with  the  Creator,  in  so  ob- 
momingwas,  the  sixth  day  I      Ihus  were     vious  a  manner  that,    '*  whoso    runneth 

finished  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  may  read.'' 
the  hosts  thereof;  a  decorated  system.  The  marked  difference  in  the  creation  of 

On  the  sixth  day  finished  Elohim  His  the  spirit  of  man,  from  any  other  act  of 

work  which  he  had  created  and  formed ;  creation  disclosed  to  us  by  the  Creator,  de- 

and  on  the  seventh  day  rested  He ;  ceasing  mands  our  serious  attention.    The  body  of 

from  all  the  works  He  had  created  and  man  is  formed   of,  and   similar  to,  other 

formed.    And  upon  the  seventh  day  put  portions  of  the  visible  creation ;   but  the 

Elohim   His  blessing,  and  sanctified  it ;  spirit,  that  which  crowns  and  distinguishes 

because  on  that  day  He  rested  from  all  His  man  from  every  other  animal  or  thing  in 

work ;  the  works  which  Elohim  created  and  the  visible  creation,  is  in  the  image  of  Grod, 

formed .  a  living  soul — and  was  breathed  into  the  body 

Creation,  throughout  its  progression,  ap.  byfthe  self-existent  God,  in  a  distinct  act  of 
pears  in  the  inspired  details  of  Moses,  not  creation.  Now,  as  no  other  animal  or  thing 
only  daily  to  increase  in  the  multiplicity  of  shared  in  the  boon  of  this  distinct  act  of 
its  forms,  but  daily  to  advance  in  the  dig-  creation,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
nity  of  its  subjects,  until  on  this  day  it  ar-  spirit  of  man  differs  from  every  other  ani- 
rives  at  the  summit.  The  first  day  was  a  mal,  and  from  every  other  thing,  in  the 
day  of  creation  ;  for  on  that  day  the  mate-  visible  creation ;  and  on  a  carefiil  exami. 
rial  atoms  and  light  were  separately  created,  nation  of  this  subject,  we  shall,  I  doubt 
The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  days,  not,  find  this  to  be  the  case.  We  must  ex- 
were  exclusively  occupied  in  formations,  amine  this  subject  at  large ;  and  I  know  of 
wherein,  by  compounding  the  material  no  better  mode  to  effect  this,  than  that  of 
atoms  and  light,  the  beauty,  use,  and  per-  tracking  up  the  forms  of  the  two  first  ere* 
fection  of  creation  were  displayed.  It  is  ated  substances,  viz.  the  material  atoms  and 
on  the  sixth  day  that  the  crown  is  placed  light,  and  comparing  these  with  this  last 
upon  the  head  of  the  whole,  by  a  new  ere-  creation,  the  spirit,  or  living  soul,  of  man. 
ation — viz.  the  creation  of  the  spirit  of  Matter,  in  its  primitive  atoms,  is  invi. 
man ;  and  the  act  is  consummated  by  the  sible,  a  subtle  fluid  without  form ;  but  in 
union  of  this  spirit  with  the  material  atoms  its  combinations  it  becomes  visible,  and 
and  vnth  the  light;  man  being  a  warm-  amidst  its  modifications,  in  union  with 
blooded  animal,  and  his  body  being  formed  light,  assumes  forms  and  modes  at  once 
of  the  material  atoms,  here  called  the  dust  interesting,  impressive,  and  beautifiil.  Se- 
of  the  earth.  It  was  not  until  the  sixth  day  veral  of  these  forms,  when  broken  or  dis- 
that  Elohim  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  create  solved,  may  be,  and  are,  reproduced.  Such 
man  in  Our  own  image — Our  similitude :  is  the  case  with  water,  which  may  be 
and  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  formed  resolved  into  its  elemental  gases ;  with  va- 
Jehovah-Elohim  man;  and  He  breathed  pour,  which  may  arise  firom  water,  form 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  clouds  in  the  atmosphere,  and  be  resolved 
became  a  living  soul.''   (Gen.  i.  26,  27.)  again  into  water ;  and  running  a  similar 

The  two  first  creations,  viz.  the  material  round,  may  re-become  water,  vapour,  &c.y 

atoms  and  light,  were  performed  on  the  from  time  to  time.    But  these  variations 

word  pronounced  by  Elohim ;  but  the  third  are  determined  by  the  fixed  laws  of  creation, 

creation,  using  the  similitude  of  affinity  and  out  of  these  not  an  atom  can  wander, 
with  Deity,  is  achieved  by  the  breath  of        Crystallization  presents  another  form  or 

Jehovah-Elohim.    The  Self- Existent  Plu-  forms  of  matter ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  effect  of 

rality  in  Unity,  in  a  breath,  creates  immor-  chemical  affinity,  in  unison  with  polarity  or 

tal  spirit  in  man,  and  man  becomes  a  living  electricity,    disposing     certain    atoms    or 

soul — at  once  the  image  and  representative  molecules,  or  both,  to  take  and  retain  cer«- 

of  the  Creator,  bearing  rule   amidst  His  tain  forms ;  and  when  the  crystal  is  perfect, 

creation,  and  connecting  dead  matter  with  the  form  is  perfect,  as  perfect  as  the  forms 

the  living  God.  Tlie  economy  so  eminently  of  vegetables  or  animals :  and  if  some  of 

manifest  throughout  the  work  of  creation,  these  crystals  are  dissolved,  they  may  be, 

is  in  this  instance  as  manifest  as  on  all  and  often  are,  reproduced  in  precisely  the 

other  occasions;  the  material  atoms  were  same  form.    But  here  the  whole  process 

at  hand,  and  light  was  at  hand,  and  these  ends  :    farther   than  the    production 
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reproduction  of  its  peculiar  fornos,  crystalii- 
zation  cannot  proceed. 

Vegetation  presents  also  a  form  or  forms 
of  matter ;  forms  induced  by  infinite  wis- 
dom, during  the  third  day  of  creation,  and 
perpetuated  by  the  vegetation  of  miniature 
forms  of  plants,  called  seeds,  or  by  buds, 
or  by  slips  and  cuttings,  which  the  plants 
themselves  produce  and  multiply,  in  the 
order  of  vegetation.  If  cut  down  nearly  to 
the  root,  certain  plants  will  shoot  out  anew, 
with  vigour  equal  to  those  which  the  original 
plant  displayed ;  but  the  result  invariably 
is,  the  production  or  reproduction  of  forms 
similar  to  those  which  have  passed  away  : 
and  here  the  whole  process  ends ;  for  farther 
than  this,  vegetation  cannot  proceed. 

Animation  is  likewise  a  form  or  forms  of 
matter,  induced  by  infinite  wisdom  on  the 
fifth  and  sixth  days  of  creation ;  and  these 
are  perpetuated  by  seed,  containing  the 
form  in  miniature,  on  impregnation.  Ani- 
mals differ  from  vegetables,  inasmuch  as 
the  first  are  locomotive,  while  the  latter  are 
local.  The  result,  however,  here  is  similar 
to  that  of  vegetation ;  every  peculiar  form 
produces  and  reproduces,  and  multiplies 
forms  similar  to  the  original :  and  here  the 
whole  process  ends ;  for  farther  than  this, 
animation  cannot  proceed. 

Man  is  a  species  of  animal,  capable  of 
those  acts,  and  endued  with  those  Acuities, 
which  distinguish  other  animals ;  and  man- 
kind are  produced,  reproduced,  and  multi- 
plied in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  several 
animals :  but  man  differs  from  all  other 
animals,  in  that,  •*  Into  him  was  breathed," 
OD  his  primeval  day,  **  the  breath  of  lives 
— a  living  soul."  If  we  contemplate  the 
animal  man  like  the  other  animals,  we  be- 
hold mankind  producing,  reproducing,  and 
multiplying  tliemseWes,  in  forms  simi- 
lar to  the  original :  and  of  these  we  must 
exclaim,  here  the  whole  process  ends ;  for 
further  than  this  the  animal-man  cannot 
proceed.  But  when  we  contemplate  the 
spiritual  man,  far  different  to  these  are  the 
results  which  we  behold ;  for  here,  altlioiigh 
iiKTiiniated,  we  note  an  immortal  spirit  wirfi 
capabilitit's  which  no  roodificatioD  of  mat- 
ter can  at  all  approach.  Hence,  instead  of 
exclaiming  in  respect  of  these  capabiU- 
lit»s  at  any  fii^'en  point.  Here  the  whole  pto- 
cesss  einls  t^  fortlier  than  thb  the  spirituaW 
nvnn  caniK^t  prvKeed, — ^w«  cannot  refnauD 
fmm  tht»  exclanviition  that.  Boundless  as 
»(vac«'«  ami  etnUetss  as  eternity,  they  are  yet 
nirr«^ly  Imdvlin);  into  bloom,  the  btoom  of 
fWiit  wh)d\  time  cannot  ripen,  and  which 
<K«Hnuty  cannot  decay — immoctalitr — Ufe 

i'iy*<«llita'ivM^  an  I  \^?getAltou  art  so  ob- 


viously inferior  to  roan,  that  few,  and  sel^ 
dom,  are  arguments  founded  on  a  compa. 
rison  of   these,  called  forth   against  the 
immortality  of  man ;  but  from  the  animal 
portions  of  creation,  which  are  furnished 
with  the  senses,  and  endued  with  instinct ; 
which  seek  and  eat  their   food,  exercise 
themselves  at  will,  sleep,  dream,  erect  oests, 
construct  dens  or  lairs,  propagate  their  spe- 
cies, foster  and  defend  their  young,  argu- 
ments are  ever  and  anon  launched  against 
the  living  soul  of  man ;  and  the  instinct  of 
animals  is  tlius  set  side  by  side  with  the 
image  of  the  eternal  God. 

Instinct,  however,  on  a  serious  examina- 
tion, will  be  found  to  claim  kindred  with 
the  things  of  time,  rather  than  with  the 
beings  of  eternity.  Instinct  is  stationary  as 
to  degree ;  it  is  what  it  ever  was.  £very 
animal  of  the  same  species  possesses  the 
same  kind  of  instinct,  and  of  the  same 
degree ;  and  this  instinct,  by  the  wise  pro- 
vidence of  the  Creator,  moves  with  the 
animal  through  the  several  stages  of  its 
existence,  and  further  it  cannot  proceed. 
The  instinct  in  a  lamb,  in  a  yearling,  in  an 
ewe,  in  a  mother,  goes  forward  with  the 
ages  and  relations  of  the  animal,  and  is  to 
that  animal  what  it  needs,  then  and  there, 
throughout  the  several  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence, identically  and  without  improvement. 
A  naturalist  knows  the  animal  by  its  action, 
as  well  as  the  action  by  the  animal ;  they 
are  identical  in  individuals  of  the  same 
species  throughout,  following  the  laws  of 
creation,  minutely  in  every  age  of  time, 
from  generation  to  generation. 

The  living  soul  in  man,  however,  is 
bounded  by  no  time,  no  i^e,  no  circum- 
stances, no  place ;  and  thus  boundless  in 
its  scope,  it  is  ever  looking  to  the  future ; 
even  while  in  retros{>ect  it  views  the  past 
or  contemplates  the  present,  comparing 
them  with  a  view  to  futurity ;  and  by  expe- 
rience, by  study,  and  by  inventions,  the 
living  soul  incessantly  develops  its  capa- 
bilities, in  a  series  of  improvements  ex- 
tended, not  only  througli  the  life  of  the 
individual,  but  recorded  and  pursued  from 
generation  to  generation  with  kindred  fer- 
vour and  increasing  success.  Even  God 
himself,  be  who  created  the  living  soul,  is 
accessible  to  its  energies  ;  it  receives  from, 
and  glories  in,  his  revelations ;  in  the  word 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  draw- 
ing from  him  wisdom,  joy,  and  power; 
and  in  him,  and  through  him,  beholding, 
even  while  yet  afar  off,  glories  which  shall 
in  doe  time  be  fiilly  rev«iled — the  glories 
which  are  at  his  right  hand  for  evermore; 
of  which,  by  faith  in  the  redemption  by 
Chrtil  Jesus,  man  fully  hopes  to  partake  in 
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the  immediate  presence  of  Jehovah- Elo- 
him,  with  angels  and  kindred  spirits  eter- 
nally ;  and  for  this  enjoyment  he  was  ere- 
atedy  even  in  time  as  well  as  in  eternity. 
Yea,  although  death  entered  into  the  world 
by  sin,  in  death  itself  the  immortal  soul 
lives,  and  will  live  for  ever. 

We  will  now  conclude  this  dissertation, 
as  proposed  on  its  outset,  "  after  tracking 
up  the  forms  of  the  two  first  created  sub- 
stances, namely,  the  material  atoms  and 
light,  by  comparing  these  with  this  last 
creation,  the  spirit  or  living  soul  of  man." 
But  is  the  creation  of  a  single  spirit  (for  the 
woman  was  formed  from  the  man)  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  creation  of  the 
material  atoms  and  of  light,  the  atoms  and 
light  of  the  whole  universe  ?  I  answer,  yes ; 
and  with  every  propriety,  also.  Mark  the 
language  of  this  creation,  ^*  Out  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth  formed  Jehovah-Elohim,  man ; 
and  he  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  lives ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul." 
In  creating  this  single  soul,  the  great  Cre- 
ator virtually  created  the  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  mankind,  throughout  every  age 
to  us,  past,  present,  and  future  :  for  sdl 
these  have  been,  and  will  be,  generated  from 
this  single  creation. 

During  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  ge- 
neral deluge,  which  overwhelmed  the  old 
world,  eight  souls,  generated  from  this  cre- 
ation, were  preserved  in  an  ark  ;  and  from 
these  was  the  new  or  present  world  peo- 
pled. No  new  creation  has,  therefore,  be- 
come needful^  nor  has  a  new  creation  been 
resorted  to,  even  up  to  this  hour.  Thus 
truly  was  this  creation,  "  the  breath  of 
lives," — lives  innumerable  by  man,  the 
multitudes  of  which  are  only  known  to  the 
great  Creator.  There  will  come  up  a  pe- 
riod in  eternity,  when,  instead  of  apparent 
disparity  on  the  part  of  the  creation  of  this 
single  spirit,  the  disparity  will  be  so  mani- 
fest on  the  other  part,  that  a  grain  of  sand 
compared  to  this  whole  universe,  will  not 
be  lighter  in  the  scale  of  equity,  than  the 
whole  universe  weighed  against  these  mil- 
lions of  living  souls. 

"And  Elohim  pronounced  over  them, 
Be  ye  prolific,  multiply,  replenish  the  earth, 
and  rule  over  it,"  Under  the  divine  bless- 
ing, this  soul  has  been  prolific  indeed.  The 
multiplication  of  mankind  into  millions 
took  place  at  an  early  period  of  time ;  and 
although  the  general  deluge  awfully  reduced 
these  millions  to  eight  persons,  soon  did 
these  again  become  millions  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  ;  and  every  age  pronounces  the 
prolific  to  be  the  characteristic  of  man. 
However  unfavourable  the  circumstances 
of  certain  communities  may  have  been, 


however  plagues,  pestilences,  famines,  and 
wars  may  have  thinned,  for  the  time,  the 
districts  in  which  they  have  raged,  soon  has 
the  fecundity  of  mankind  replenished  the 
earth ;  and  again  and  again  have  they  ex- 
claimed, "  Make  room  for  us,  that  we  may 
dwell."  And  not  only  has  man  replenished 
the  earth,  but  he  has  and  does  rule  over  it. 
The  superiority  of  the  living  soul  oyer  the 
united  instinct  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  is 
here  conspicuous.  Yea,  even  in  a  savage 
state,  where  wild  men  contest  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  forest  with  wild  beasts^  the 
superiority  of  the  living  soul,  however  fallen 
and  depraved,  is  so  conspicuous,  that  we 
behold  mle  invariably  to  be  the  station  of 
man,  notwithstanding  the  evident  weakness 
of  his  bodily  stracture,  and  its  incapacity  to 
enter  the  Usts,  body  to  body,  with  many  of 
the  beasts  of  prey.  But  the  communities 
of  civilized  man  have  so  evidently  the  do- 
minion over  every  living  creature  of  motion 
upon  the  earth,  that  this  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  question  among  men. 

"  And  Elohim  surveyed  every  thing 
which  He  had  created,  and,  behold,  it  was 
beauty  and  perfection."  The  line  of  beauty 
and  the  serenity  of  perfection  dwelt  upon 
the  surface  of  creation,  on  its  completion 
by  the  great  Creator,  and  the  fitness  of  every 
part  characterized  the  whole, — all  was  har- 
mony, without  and  within  were  union  and 
peace.  Constructed  by  weight  and  mea- 
sure, perfect  equilibrium  pervaded  the  uni- 
verse at  large,  and  all  its  spheres  were 
finished  with  exquisite  skill;  for  although 
the  furniture,  animate  and  inanimate,  is 
only  described  to  us  as  our  earth  was  gar- 
nished, yet,  may  we  not  conclude,  it  is 
given  to  us  as  a  sample  of  the  whole ! 

"The  evening  was,  and  the  morning  was, 
the  sixth  day."  Instead  of  despising,  as, 
alas,  some  profane  persons  do,  this  brief, 
yet  luminous  and  particular  account  vouch- 
safed, in  infinite  condescension,  to  His 
creatures  by  the  great  Creator,  how  ought 
we  to  value  it,  as  the  only  authentic  record 
in  existence  of  works  performed  by  Him 
long  prior  to  our  existence ;  and,  indeed, 
before  a  single  living  soul  was  capable  of 
observing  any  portion  thereof?  As  man 
was  the  very  last  in  the  order  of  creation, 
and  every  other  act  was  done  prior  to  his 
existence,  he  could  not  take  cognizance  of 
any  one  act  of  the  Omnipotent,  therein; 
and  who  could,  if  the  Creator  had  not, 
have  afforded  him  this  information  ?  For 
this  circumstantial  and  minute  account, 
from  day  to  day,  even  to  the  last  day  of 
His  works;  therefore,  as  in  duty  bound, 
let  us  praise  Him. 

"Thus  were  finished  the  heavens  aw' 
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the  earthy  and  all  the  hosts  thereof;  a  de- 
corated system."  Here  we  are  called  back 
by  the  inspired  penman,  Moses,  from  the 
detail  of  formations  upon  a  single  sphere  of 
our  earthy  to  the  whole  universe ;  and  the, 
**  Thus,"  con6rms  what  we  before  hinted, 
namely,  that  every  sphere  throughout  the 
system  was  finished,  and  furnished  with 
animate  and  inanimate,  period  by  period, 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  earth.  Omnipotent  Omnipresence 
is  every  way  equal  to  the  performance  of 
similar  acts,  in  different,  and  even  distant 
places  at  the  same  moment,  and  we  are 
nere  told  that,  **  On  the  sixth  day  Elohim 
finished  His  work  which  He  had  created 
and  formed."  Creations  and  formations 
were,  therefore,  all  terminated  together  on 
this  day  throughout  the  whole  universe. 
Could  we  be  favoured  with  an  inspection, 
at  this  moment,  of  every  sphere  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  primeval  beauty,  the  purity  and 
loveliness  of  some  of  these,  which,  we  hope 
have  escaped  the  catastrophe  of  the  fall, 
that,  alas,  the  living  soul,  and  with  it  this 
whole  sphere  have  so  awfully  experienced 
through  disobedience,  would  delight  our 
souls ;  and  how  should  we  be  consoled  for 
the  woes  and  deaths,  which  reign  through 
sin,  amidst  the  sphere  on  which  our  lot 
is  cast. 

**  And  upon  the  seventh  day  put  Elohim 
His  blessing,  and  sanctified  it ;  because  on 
that  day  He  rested  from  all  His  work ;  the 
works  which  Elohim  created  and  formed." 
Every  day  is  recorded  throughout  the 
eventful  series  of  creation,  and  every  day  is 
memorable  therein  ;  for  so  great,  so  exten- 
sive were  the  works  performed  during  these 
six  days,  that  to  each  a  memorable  act 
pertains. 

But  if  the  six  days  were  memorable  for 
the  works  performed  therein,  the  seventh 
day  is  yet  more  memorable  for  the  sanc- 
tity which  the  Holy  God  has  impressed 
upon  it.  On  this  day  Elohim  rested  from 
His  labours,  and  this  day  he  sanctified. 
What  Hallelujahs  were  reared  to  the  Om- 
nipotent on  this  holy  day,  by  angels  and 
archangels,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven,  we 
may  gather  from  the  circumstance  that, 
when  Elohim  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the 
universe,  **  the  morning  stars  sang  toge- 
ther, and  all  tlie  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy."  No  doubt,  J  the  first  human  pair 
joined  in  the  celebration  of  this  first  sab- 
bath ;  and  what  rapture  would  pervade  the 
angelic  hosts  on  entering  this  heaven  upon 
earth,  where  the  voice  of  Jehovah-Elonim 
was  heard.  Gen.  iii.  8.  and  which  He  sanc- 
tified by  His  immediate  presence,  and 
wherein  incarnated  living  souls  enjoyed  the 


fiivour  and  image  of  the  Holy  God,  and 
partook  their  joy — livii^  souls  which,  un- 
der the  blessing  of  the  Creator,  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  prolific;  and  would  ere  long 
increase  into  millions.  The  sabbath,  thus 
instituted,  became  an  ordinance  to  man 
throughout  his  generations.  Hie  profena- 
tion  of  this  holy  day  has  brought  down 
judgments  from  heaven  upon  millions  of 
the  human  race,  and  the  observance  thereof 
has  been  a  means  of  grace — a  blessing  to 
millions  who  have  kept  it  holy  unto  the 
Lord. 

Thus  have  my  feeble  efforts  been  di- 
rected to  the  elucidation  of  that  brief,  yet 
scientific  narrative,  of  the  process  of  cre- 
ation, contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  if  hot  a 
few  of  those  who  despise  or  neglect  the 
sacred  volume,  are  thereby  led  to  valoe 
and  peruse  it  for  themselves,  and  receive 
the  truth,  I  shall  rejoice  that  my  labour  has 
not  been  in  vain.  To  Jehovab-Elohim  be 
praise! 

W.  COLDWELL. 

King  SquarCy  Oct.  20,  1832. 
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<' If  life  be  compared  to  the  sky,  it  is  not  cloudless: 
it  is  often  dark,  gloomy,  and  appalling.  The 
thunder  often  rolls — the  lightning  often  flashes; 
and  sometimes  when  we  least  expect  a  change."— 

Old  Writer. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  evening  during  the 
month  of  May,  that  I  proceeded  from 
home,  for  a  short  perioc^  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  realized  from  a 
quiet  and  beautiful  ramble.  The  sun  was 
rapidly  sinking  in  the  west;  the  heavens 
were  glowing  with  his  parting  radiance, 
and  the  earth  was  rendcured  inexpressibly 
lively  by  his  farewell  smile;  the  air  was 
breathing  fragrance  from  nnnumheicd 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  the  most  soothing 
and  delightful  stillness  pervaded  creatioD. 
It  was  a  luxury  to  gase  upon  the  scene, 
and  to  drink  in  tlie  beauties  which  were 
poured  around.  I  strolled  a  considerable 
distance,  and  ascended,  under  die  influenoe 
of  the  most  delightful  emotions,  some  of 
those    beauteous  and   romantic   hills,  by 

which  the   city  of  B is    encircled, 

when,  as  I  was  returning  to  my  habitatioDy 
I  was  accosted  by  an  old  infirm  maOt 
who,  with  much  modesty  and  respect,  soli- 
cited a  trifle,  to  accommodate  him  for  tbe 
night.  There  was  something  so  remadoblf 
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interesting  about  his  appearance,  with 
all  his  evident  poverty  and  destitution^  that 
I  was  peculiarly  struck,  and  felt  resisUessly 
ioduced  to  enter  into  a  little  familiar  con- 
versation with  him. 

The  person  I  addressed  was  about  sixty, 
five.  His  stature  was  somewhat  short ;  bis 
form  was  rather  spare;  his  hair  was  silvered 
from  anxiety  and  years.  His  garb  was 
patched,  but  decent  and  clean.  His  eye 
sparkled  with  good  feeling,  and  though 
deep  furrows,  occasioned  principally  by 
solicitude  and  suffering,  were  legibly  im- 
printed on  his  brow ;  there  was  something 
in  the  cast  of  his  countenance,  which  pro- 
duced a  very  pleasing  impression  on  my 
mind.  "  Well,  friend,*'  said  I,  desirous  of 
gaining  accurate  information  respecting 
him — "  how  is  it,  that,  at  your  advanced 
period  of  life,  you  are  so  circumstanced  ? 
It  is  very  distressing  to  think,  when  you 
are  so  rapidly  declining  towards  the  tomb, 
that  you  should  be  compelled  to  implore 
charity  from  those  who  meet  you  on  the 
road.  Whence  has  your  present  situation 
arisen?  There  is  something  about  you 
which  prepossesses  me,  though  a  stranger, 
in  your  favour;  and  I  am  disposed  to 
think  you  have  no  wish  to  impose  on  the 
humanity  or  benevolence  of  any  who  may 
proffer  you  aid.  I  should  like  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  a  little  of  your  history,  and 
perhaps  you  will  inform  me  how  your 
present  distresses  were  occasioned.'' 

I  saw  that  the  old  man  could  scarcely 
repress  his  emotion  ;  however,  after  a  tear, 
which  he  was  unable  to  prevent,  had  started 
into  his  eye,  and  trickled  down  his  cheek, 
he  looked  earnestly  at  me,  and  replied, — 
**  Ah,  Sir,  my  case  is  one  of  a  peculiarly 
trying  nature,  and  I  hardly  know  whether 
I  can  unfold  it ;  however,  I  will  endeavour 
to  command  my  emotions,  and  give  you  a 
short,  outline  of  my  history ;  but,  if  I  should 
weep,  while  relating  it,  you  must  excuse 
me,  for  I  cannot  refer  to  past  days,  without 
feeling  that  my  heart  sinks  within  me." 

We  sat  down  on  an  elevated  part  of  one 
of  the  loftiest  hills  by  which  the  city  of 

B ,    entitled     "The  Queen  of  the 

west,"  is  surrounded,  and  the  old  man 
communicated  to  me  the  substance  of  the 
following  relation : — 

**  I  was  bom  in  a  beautiful  and  retired 
village  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
every  thing  that  is  delightful  and  luxuriant 
in  creation  was  richly  enjoyed.  There  I 
grew  up,  and  received  my  education, 
which  was  somewhat  superior.  I  was 
never  wild  or  dissipated,  but  uniformly 
regular  and  domestic  in  my  habits.  I  loved 
my  paientS;  was  fond  of  their  home ;  and 


delighted  in  what  was  quiet  and  happy. 
I  was  trained  to  an  industrious,  though 
somewhat  laborious,  employment;  but  I 
was  contented,  and  wished  to  do  all  I 
could  to  promote  my  respectability  and 
comfort.  I  acquired  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  my  business,  became  generally 
respected,  and,  after  a  certain  time  had 
elapsed,  commenced  making  an  effort  for 
myself.  An  interesting  and  excellent  girl, 
that  I  had  long  known  and  loved,  accepted 
my  proposals  of  marriage,  and  we  were 
soon  united.  My  business  was  pretty  flou- 
rishing. I  was  steady,  respectful,  and 
industrious;  and  my  wife  was  contented, 
frugal,  and  happy.  We  loved  our  home, 
and  loved  each  other.  About  a  year  after 
our  marriage,  we  were  blessed  with  a 
lovely  infant,  and  our  happiness  seemed 
complete.  The  child,  however,  was  des- 
tined to  be  eariy  removed,  and,  after  the 
poor  little  innocent  had  suffered  much,  we 
were  called  to  place  his  sweet  head  low  in 
the  silent  grave.  I  thought  my  wife*s  heart 
would  have  broken,  for  she  doted  on  the 
babe. 

**  Lapse  of  time,  however,  and  my  unceas- 
ing attentions  and  kindness  to  her,  dimmed, 
though  not  extinguished,  the  feelings  which 
had  been  so  powerfully  excited.  In  the 
course  of  three  years  we  were  blessed  with 
another  dear  child,  and  our  former  afflic- 
tions were  comparatively  forgotten.  A  fine, 
healthy  boy  was  given  to  us;  and  how  often 
have  we  gazed  with  inexpressible  delight 
on  him,  when  he  was  smiling  on  his  mo. 
ther*s  knee,  and  fixing  his  beauty-beaming 
eye  on  our  anxious,  though  happy,  coun- 
tenances ! 

**  Our  boy  grew  up,  and  pleased  us.  His 
form  was  elegant,  his  complexion  fair,  his 
disposition  ingenuous  and  pleasing,  and  his 
habits  were  regular  and  obedient.  I  had 
always  been  fond  of  books,  and  I  accus- 
tomed him  to  some  of  the  best  which  my 
little  stock  afforded.  He  loved  his  mother 
and  me  exceedingly,  and  we,  perhap,  were 
too  much  attached  to  him.  Alas !  httle  did 
we  consider  how  soon,  and  how  dreadfully^ 
we  should  lose  him ! 

« It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  June, 
that  he  met  with  some  playmates,  who 
were  'going  to  bathe  in  the  river  adjoining 
our  village,  and  they  prevailed  on  him  to 
accompany  them.  He,  not  thinking  of  any 
danger,  and  considering,  perhaps,  that  the 
bath  would  be  refreshing  and  beneficial, 
plunged  into  the  water,  at  that  part  of  the 
river,  which,  they  said,  was  very  shallow. 
However,  poor  boy !  he  was  mournfully 
deceived.  He  rose  to  the  surface,  but  was 
unable  to  reach  the  bottom  with  his  feet, 
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andy  being  unacquainted  with  swimming, 
be  was  immediately  in  imminent  danger. 
The  boys  who  were  going  to  bathe  in  com- 
pany with  him,  became  dreadfully  alarmed, 
and,  as  none  of  them  could  swim,  they 
feared  to  venture  after  him,  ^accordingly 
they  ran  to  the  village,  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed,  to  gain  help.  I  was  absent, 
at  that  period,  from  home.  Some  neigh- 
bours ran  immediately  to  the  spot,  and  the 
whole  village  was  in  consternation.  A  friend 
plunged  at  once  into  the  water,  and,  after 
diving  for  some  time,  succeeded  in  bringing 
my  dear  boy  to  the  bank  of  the  river :  but, 
alas!  animation  was  gone;  life  was  extinct; 
the  spirit  had  departed.  Every  effort  w^s 
immediately  made,  to  restore  existence ;  but 
all  was  fruitless. 

*^  My  disconsolate  and  distracted  part- 
ner heard  of  the  calamity,  and,  in  a  state 
of  desperation,  almost  of  madness,  rushed 
to  the  spot ;  when  she  reached  the  place, 
they  were  endeavouring  to  re-animate  the 
body.  She  burst  through  the  crowd,  and, 
with  a  convulsive  shriek,  fell  over  the 
corpse.  *  O,  my  poor  son  I  she  cried,  in 
agony — is  this  your  end  ?  Have  you  thus 
left  me,  and  your  poor  unhappy  father? 
IIow  will  he  feel  when  this  news  is  carried 
to  him  !  Ah  !  it  has  given  me  my  death- 
wound.  I  feel  the  stroke  at  my  heart,  and 
not  long  after  thee  I  shall  be  buried  in  the 
cold  grave  I*  The  crowd  endeavoured  to 
remove  her  from  the  body :  but  all  was  in 
vain ;  at  length,  a  friend  forcibly  tore  her 
away,  and  conveyed  her,  shrieking,  home. 
She  never  recovered  from  the  shock  sus- 
tained. She  appeared  to  sink  at  once; 
like  a  flower  broken  by  a  gust  of  wind,  so 
she  drooped  and  fell.  In  less  than  a  week 
she  was  a  corpse,  in  the  same  room  with 
my  poor  drowned  boy. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  felt  on 
my  return,  on  finding  myself  so  awfully 
bereaved — to  perceive  that  I  had  no  son — no 
wife — no  home — no  comforter — no  friend! 
I  was  overwhelmed  by  my  sorrow,  and,  for 
a  long  time,  I  could  scarcely  think,  or 
speak.  My  situation,  however,  compelled 
me  to  do  something.  I  began  to  resume 
my  former  employment.  I  tried  hard  to 
go  forward  :  but  all  was  fruitless.  I  could 
not  labour  without  weeping,  and,  when  I 
looked  around,  I  saw  nothing  but  desola- 
tion and  wo.  To  stop  in  the  village,  I 
found  impossible,  I  therefore,  gave  up  my 
business,  and  left  it  with  a  broken  heart. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  day  when  I  said 
farewell.  It  was- like  the  dart  of  death 
piercing  my  vitals.  I  had  scarcely  any 
money,  and  was  obliged  to  walk,  by  gentle 
stages,  to  London.    There,. for  a  time,  I 


gained  employment.  I  continued  there, 
however,  for  many  years,  acquiring  scarcely 
enough  to  support  me ;  for  my  energies,  in 
consequence  of  my  heavy  afflictions,  ap- 
peared to  have  departed  fi'om  me.  I  spent 
m  the  metropolis  the  prime  of  my  days; 
but  never  could  I  succeed,  for  the  con- 
templation of  my  sufferings  drank  up  my 
spirits. 

"  Things,  for  years,  were  getting  woise 
with  me,  when  I  was  visited  with  bodily 
suffering.  Providence,  however,  was  kind 
to  me  :  I  was  graciously  restored.  But  my 
necessities  deprived  me  of  all  my  scao^ 
earnings.  For  some  time  after  this,  I 
gained  parish  relief,  but  my  heart  always 
rose  against  it.  Some  friends  in '  the  west 
of  England,  hearing  of  my  pitiable  coodi- 
tion,  and  wishing  to  alleviate  it,  wrote  to 
me,  requesting  me  to  spend  my  last  days 
with  them.  They  stated  that  they  would 
give  me  a  small  neat  room,  with  a  clean 
bed,  and  endeavour — heaven  bless  them! 
— to  make  my  last  years  comfortable.  This 
invitation  I  determined  to  accept:  however, 
I  had  no  resources ;  and  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  miles,  to  a  poor,  infirm,  old  man, 
like  myself,  is  very  trying.  I  was  resolved, 
however,  if  I  died  on  the  way,  to  embrace 
the  offer  so  kindly  given,  and  I  have  come 
as  far  as  B  —  on  my  way  to  my  des- 
tined abode.  By  soliciting  occasional  help 
from'those  who  are  generous  and  benevo- 
lent,  I  have  been  supported  yet,  and  expect 
very  shortly  to  get  to  the  spot  where  I  hope 
to  die  in  peace.  My  firiends  know  not  that 
I  am  coming,  nor  where  I  now  am ;  but  I 
shall  soon  reach  them,  and  may  they  close 
my  eyes  peacefully  in  death  !** 

The  old  man  sobbed  exceedingly,  and, 
when  his  narration  was  closed,  the  big  tears 
coursed  themselves  down  his  cheeks.  I  was 
powerfully  affected  by  his  statement.  It  was 
indeed  a  weeping  history :  but  one  which 
real  life  often  furnishes.  I  tendered  him  as 
much  as  I  could  bestow,  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing,  that  he  arrived  at 
his  intended  habitation,  where  his  wants 
were  supplied,  his  difficulties  removed,  his 
comfort  secured ;  and,  though  his  deep 
sorrows  will  never  be  forgotten,  yet,  it  is 
hoped,  he  will  be  able  to  apply  the  beau- 
tiful sentiment,  <*They  who  sow  in  tears, 
shall  reap  in  joy." 

Fetworthy  Oct.  15, 1832.  T.W. 

ON    THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    A    PEACEABLE 
DISPOSITION. 

Every  one  who  reads  the  New  Testament 
scriptures,  with  any  degree  of  attention, 
must  recollect  innumerable  instances,  where 
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(he  virtues  of  peace  and  love,  gentleness 
and  candour,  are  earnestly  and  frequently 
inculcated,  with  an  urgency  proportioned  to 
the  duty  and  necessity  the  writers  felt,  uu. 
der  a  consciousness  of  the  incalculable  good 
that  their  general  adoption,  and  universal 
prevalence  would  produce.  That  chanty, 
which,  under  various  forms  of  expression, 
is  so  highly  eulogized  by  St.  Paul,  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  primitive  Christian  churches, 
and  which  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place 
amongst  the  cardinal  virtues,  can  never  be 
excluded  from  the  Christian  life,  without 
committing  a  sacrilegious  act  of  outrage, 
without  deranging  our  system  of  belief 
without  an  incongruous  amalgamation  of 
the  elements  of  discord,  with  the  pure  and 
peaceable  religion  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  importance  of  a  peaceable  disposi- 
tion is  emphatically  taught,  and  is  a  plain, 
unvarnished  exemplification  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  Christian  charity,  repeated  in 
these  words,  *'  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as 
lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 
This  precept,  or  injunction,  implies  that,  we 
should  refrain  from  giving  any  unnecessary 
provocation,  should  abstain  from  inflaming 
the  prejudices,  even  on  minor  points,  or 
irritating  the  passions  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  compelled  to  associate,  either  by  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  or  the  relations  of 
life;  but  that  by  mutual  forbearance  we 
should  endeavour  to  extinguish  latent  ani- 
mosity, and  to  expel  contention  and  strife 
from  every,  department  of  human  society 
with  which  we  are  connected. 

It  ought  to  be  an  invariable  rule,  a  de- 
terminate law,  never  to  give  offence,  if  pos- 
sible, but  rather  to  conciliate  regaid,  and 
sustain  the  spirit  of  concord,  uninvaded  by 
dissimulation  and  strife,  and  unimpregnated 
by  those  darker  passions,  which  human  na- 
ture, even  on  trivial  occasions,  too  readily 
encourages,  by  all  available  means,  in  our 
intercourse  with  others.  The  extension  of 
peace,  and  the  advancement  of  unanimity, 
ought  to  be  held  inviolably  sacred,  without 
the  least  deterioration  of  its  sanctity,  or  the 
minutest  infringement  of  its  rights.  It 
should  not  be  exclusively  limited  by  the  nar- 
row circle  of  private  intercourse,  but  rather 
be  extended  to  a  much  wider  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, so  as  to  embrace  those  of  every  rank 
in  life,  whether  indirectly  associated,  or 
more  intimately  connected  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  institutions  of  man. 

The  obligation  of  living  in  peace  extends 
even  to  those  commonly  accounted  bad 
men,  whether  notorious  for  flagrant  crimes, 
or  for  having  imbibed  heretical  opinions, 
and  who  are  the  violent  partizans  of  an 
unsound   theology,  and  a    vicious   faith. 
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Though  these  external  marks  of  courtesy 
are  not  inconsistent  with  that  deep  abhor- 
rence and  righteous  indignation,  which  we 
ought  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  evince 
against  their  criminal  practices  and  delete- 
rious opinions  ;  it  is  certainly  not  incom- 
patible with  the  strict  principles  of  moral 
rectitude,  to  live  in  a  peaceable  manner 
amongst  such,  as  recorded  instances,  were 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  them,  would  suffi- 
ciently testify,  without  entering  into  any 
close  conjunction  of  interest,  or  any  blame- 
able  participation  with  them,  so  as  to  con. 
tract  any  serious  defilement  from  the  moral 
contamination,  which  characters  of  this 
description,  who  are  literally  the  bane  of 
society  and  the  troublers  of  mankind,  too 
often  disseminate  to  surrounding  minds. 
For  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  characters  who  inhabit  it,  is  so  confused 
and  ill  assorted;  and  our  knowledge,  as 
we  are  principally  compelled  to  judge  from 
external  appearances,  is  so  imperfect  and 
limited,  that  it  increases  the  difficulty  of  all 
attempts  to  discriminate  with  any  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy  and  precision,  between 
the  tyfo  great  classes  which  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  the  religious  and  the  impious,  of  which 
it  is  diversified  and  composed. 

It  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  most  per. 
sons,  as  a  bond  of  union  and  peace,  and 
tend  strongly  to  recommend  its  practice, 
from  the  natural  relation  which  subsists 
among  them  all  as  men,  sprung  from  one 
Father,  as  the  legitimate  source  of  their 
existence,  co-equal  as  the  sharers  of  the  same 
common  nature,  united  by  fellowship  in  the 
same  sympathies,  necessities,  and  wants; 
and  as  Christians,  the  connexion  is  strength- 
ened and  consolidated,  by  a  participation  in 
the  illustrious  blessings  of  redemption,  and 
our  feelings  are  exhilarated  by  that  glow  of 
animation,  which  the  sublime  hopes  of  the 
gospel  is  indubitably  capable  of  imparting. 

If  it  thus  clearly  appears  to  be  our  duty 
to  promote  peace  throughout  the  various 
gradations  which  subsist  in  the  great  bro- 
dierhood  of  mankind,  of  course  there  are 
narrower  limits  within  which  it  ought  to  be 
more  strictly  cultivated,  and  pertinaciously 
observed.  Those,  ''  whom  love  has  knit, 
and  sympathy  made  one,"  certainly  have  a 
paramount  claim  on  us,  to  manifest  a  peace- 
able and  amicable  behaviour,  in  all  cases, 
where,  on  the  contrary,  a  harsh  and  turbu- 
lent demeanour,  without  any  good  effect, 
would  most  probably  compel  us  to  enter 
the  arena  of  strife,  and  disquiet  us  with 
noisy  clamour  and  profitless  discourse; 
especially  amidst  the  strong  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  affection,  of  kindred  and  relation, 
and  the  range  of  endearments  circums 
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by  the  closer  barriers  of  domestic  and 
family  connexiou.  Here  we  ought  to  guard, 
with  the  most  punctilious  exactness,  against 
every  occasion  of  provoking  or  offending, 
to  display  a  uniform  spirit  of  candour  and 
forbearance,  and  not  to  judge  harshly,  either 
of  their  preconceived  opinions  or  actions, 
but  to  interpret  the  words  which  they  utter, 
if  they  should  happen  to  be  repugnant  or 
obnoxious  to  us,  by  the  most  favourable 
construction  which  the  integrity  of  a  gener- 
ous mind  can  allow  in  their  application. 
For  the  nearer  men  are  brought  into  contact, 
the  more  easily  are  imperfections  discovered, 
and  weaknesses  descried,  which  before  were 
supposed  not  to  exist,  but  which  afterwards 
are  gradually  elicited  by  the  concurrence  of 
accidental  circumstances,  or  unintentionally 
unfolded  by  the  warmth  of  discussion,  and 
the  fierce  contest  for  intellectual  supre- 
macy. 

For  the  further  sustenance  and  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  on  some  occasions  it  requires 
that  we  do  not  rigidly  and  obstinately  en- 
force our  own  opinions,  or  rigorously  de- 
mand our  strict  right ;  but  rather  occasion- 
ally concede  some  points  of  difference,  as 
far  as  we  can  conscientiously  succumb  to 
the  prejudices  of  our  associates,  so  as  to 
prevent  unpleasant  altercation,  to  allay  the 
risings  of  incipient  anger,  and  abate  the 
gathering  storm  of  turbulent  passion.  We, 
however,  by  no  means  wish  to  inculcate  or 
insinuate,  that  a  tame  submission  to  injuries 
and  wrongs — that  an  unresisting  compliance 
to  the  capricious  will  and  arbitrary  inclina- 
tion of  others — in  every  instance,  is  either 
required  or  enjoined  by  religion.  We  are 
not  to  imagine  that  the  love  of  peace  is 
merely  a  subterfuge  for  cowardice  and 
imbecility,  like  the  labyrinthine  cavern  to 
which  the  untutored  savage  retires  for  secu- 
rity and  a  place  of  retreat,  when  pursued 
by  the  wild  beast  of  the  desert,  some  few 
degrees  wilder  than  himself,  insatiable  with 
hunger,  and  eager  for  blood  ;  or  that  it  sup- 
presses and  disavows  every  proper  exertion 
of  a  virtuous  and  manly  spirit.  Pusillani- 
mity is  not  a  virtue,  but  a  weakness.  A 
modest  courage  is  both  eminently  useful 
and  importantly  necessary ;  but  unblushing 
effrontery  is  destitute  of  merit,  neither  can  it 
be  palliated  nor  extenuated. 

The  sentiment  of  our  natural  connexion 
with  each  other  as  men,  should  induce  re- 
flections on  our  common  failings,  should 
annihilate  all  crude  opinions  of  self-conceit, 
which  dispose  us  to  be  quarrelsome  and 
contentious,  when  we  ought  to  make  mutual 
allowances,  and  foster  a  reciprocity  of  kind- 
ness towards  their  imperfections  and  failings, 
as  such  are  necessarily  in  idental  to  the  pre* 


sent  constitution  of  our  nature.  For  there 
is  probably  not  a  man  to  be  found  in  the 
world,  who  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other 
in  the  course  of  his  peregrination  through 
life,  been  misled  by  passion,  or  erred 
through  ignorance ;  therefore  this  should 
make  us  less  impatient  of  contradictioo, 
and  moderate  our  notions  of  fancied  supfr* 
riority.  But  what  numbers  there  are,  who, 
having  once  engaged  in  a  controversy,  or 
espoused  a  side,  no  matter  whether  right  or 
wrong,  are  determined  to  abide  by  it,  let 
the  ultimate  consequences  be  what  tiiey 
will,  whether  prejudicial  or  beneficial  to 
their  interests,  with  an  inflexible  obstinacy 
and  a  deliberate  pertinacity,  that  sets  at  de- 
fiance the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  demo- 
lishes the  mounds  which  peace  has  erected 
on  her  territories,  to  exclude  the  din  of 
strife,  and  elude  the  tumult  of  violence  and 
discord.  Pride,  an  unequivocal  symptom 
of  a  haughty  and  contumelious  spirit,  and 
an  ill-regulated  mind,  will  not  allow  them 
to  resign  the  least  iota  of  the  point  in  dis- 
pute, or  to  make  the  first  advances  to  re- 
conciliation and  peace,  when  true  honour 
and  magnanimity  would  have  led  to  gener- 
ous acknowledgments,  and  gratuitous  con- 
descension. 

These  are  usually  haughty  in  their  claims, 
dogmatic  in  their  opinions,  and  supercilious 
in  their  behaviour;  require  great  submis- 
sion, and  demand  the  most  abject  servility 
from  their  opponents,  before  they  can  be 
satisfied  or  appeased.  The  lover  of  peace 
regards  men  and  manners  in  a  different 
light,  he  approaches  them  in  a  calmer  atti- 
tude, and  a  more  chastised  mood.  Fully 
conscious  that  he  himself  has  been  of^en  in 
the  wrong ;  sensible  how  trifling  and  incon- 
siderable, for  the  most  part,  are  the  causes 
of  contention  and  discord  among  mankind ; 
aware  that  all  men  are  liable  to  be  preju- 
diced and  misled  by  false  reports  and  un- 
founded assertions,  into  unjust  suspicions 
of  the  motives  of  others,  he  is  eminently 
qualified  for  maintaining  a  philosophic  calm- 
ness ;  he  can  look,  without  disturbance  or 
emotion,  on  many  of  tlie  events,  occur- 
rences, and  discussions,  which  propel  more 
sanguine  tempers  into  the  vortex  of  passkm, 
where  they  become  disordered  and  con- 
vulsed by  fierce  anger,  and  irascible  revenge. 

Thomas  Rotce. 

Leicester f  Feb.  21,  1832. 
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"  It  is  not  easy,"  says  Blair,  "  to  give  a 
precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  style :  the 
best  definition  which  I  can  give  of  it  is,  the 
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peculiar  manner  in  which  a  man  expresses 
his  conceptions  by  means  of  language." 

Assuming  the  coiTectness  of  this  defini- 
nition,  style  is  the  transcript  of  the  mind, 
and,  by  a  natural  consequence,  will  gene- 
rally partake  of  the  prominent  features  of 
thought  in  which  either  individuals  or  na- 
tions are  prone  to  indulge. 

The  character  of  the  writings  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  authors  of  the  age, 
when  taken  in  concert  with  their  avocations 
and  general  demeanour,  are  highly  illustra- 
tive of  this  truth.  The  productions  of  John* 
son,  for  instance,  are  distinguished  by  ful- 
ness and  stifihess ;  of  Addison,  by  elegance 
and  perspicuity;  of  Hall,  by  nervousness 
and  chastity ;  and  those  of  Jay,  by  simpli- 
city and  force.  Who  does  not  at  once  re- 
cognize in  these  productions  a  transcript  of 
the  haughty  lexicographer,  the  polished 
spectator,  the  eloquent  defender  of  the  press, 
and  the  inimitable  portrayer  of  Christian 
character  ? 

How  strongly  are  national  characters 
stamped  upon  the  language,  and  displayed 
in  the  style,  of  a  people.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent is  this  carried,  that  you  may  generally 
consider  the  style  adopted  by  any  country  at 
diffeirent  periods  of  its  history,  as  a  fair  in- 
dex to  its  improvement  or  degeneracy,  its 
prosperity  or  adversity. 

It  would  require  but  a  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  language  or  society  to  determine 
that,  the  American  Indians  were  in  a  state 
of  comparative  ignorance  from  the  highly 
figurative  and  poetical  style  which  they 
adopt,  or  that  the  French  were  light  and 
volatile,  the  Scotch  sombre  and  acute,  the 
Irish  poetic  and  excitable,  and  the  English 
brave  and  generous. 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that 
there  is  any  thing  approaching  to  uniformity 
in  the  style  of  those  nations  to  which  we 
have  referred.  No.  The  various  important 
pursuits  in  which  their  respective  inhabit- 
ants are  engaged,  give  rise  to  a  style  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  avocations  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

In  our  native  land,  for  instance,  what  a 
marked  contrast  there  is  between  the  sub- 
tle and  technical  style  of  law,  and  the 
open  and  unfettered  eloquence  of  the  se- 
nate; what  a  striking  difference  between 
the  wild  and  fictitious  style  of  the  stage, 
and  the  sober  and  abiding  oratory  of  the 
pulpit. 

Yet  while  these  professions  have  prescribed 
certain  limits  to  their  style,  beyond  which  it  is 
deemed  imprudent  to  advance,  as  the  lan- 
guage which  they  speak  is  the  same,  so 
there  are  some  general  rules  laid  down,  by 
the  judicious  application  of  which,  all  may 


be  aided  in  attaining  that  most  important 
requisite  in  a  good  writer  or  speaker,  "  a 
good  style.''  The  great  design  of  public 
speaking,  under  whatever  circumstances  or 
in  whatever  capacity,  being  either  to  irj- 
struct,  convince,  or  refute,  it  is  highly^  im- 
portant tliat  perspicuity,  precision,  and 
natural  illustration  should  be  principal  ele- 
ments in  a  good  style.  The  absence  of 
these  properties  may  often  cast  the  appear- 
ance of  fiction  over  truth,  while  their  pre- 
sence on  the  other  hand  has  too  often  array- 
ed vice  in  the  garment  of  virtue,  rendered 
religion  ridiculous,  and  made  the  sinful 
pleasures  of  life  appear  the  very  source  of 
present  and  future  good. 

To  the  special  pleader,  how  highly  impor- 
tant is  the  cultivation  of  a  perspicuous  and 
easy  style,  for  often  on  the  right  adjustment 
of  the  different  points  of  law,  and  their  clear 
and  vivid  representation  to  the  court,  de» 
pend  the  most  important  decisions.  It  is  a 
duty  which  appesirs  imperative  in  the  pa- 
triotic senator,  on  the  result  of  whose  plead- 
ings the  welfare  of  the  land  to  a  great  ex. 
tent  depends.  Both  the  successful  writers 
and  performers  of  the  drama,  being  as-i 
sured  that  their  only  success  depends  on 
effect,  have  adopted  the  most  effectual  way 
to  secure  it,  by  allowing  nature  to  speak  for 
herself  in  her  own  beautiful  and  simple 
language. 

To  those  who  are  the  religious  instructors 
of  the  people,  it  appears  to  be  a  study  of 
the  first  importance,  seeing  that  the  tempo- 
ral and  eternal  welfare  of  their  hearers  de- 
pends, as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  in  the 
clear  representation  of  truth  to  the  mind. 

It  should  be  their  endeavour  to  press  into 
the  service  of  so  holy  and  important  a 
cause,  all  the  beauties  and  force  of  language. 
It  should  be  their  object  to  cull  the  excel- 
lencies of  style  from  every  profession,  in 
order  that  their  style  may  be  so  much  supe. 
rior  to  those  of  the  lower  professions,  as 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  noble 
and  holy,  when  contrasted  with  every  other 
earthly  employment. 

The  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  to  be  ef- 
fective, should  be  distinguished  by  precision 
and  perspicuity,  by  simplicity  and  dignity, 
by  liveliness  and  strength.  These  should 
be  combined  with  familiar  illustration  from 
real  life,  and  a  minute  dissection  of  the 
different  forms  which  sin  assumes  to  allure 
the  unwary. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  subject  has 
not  engaged  more  of  the  attention  of  emi- 
nent divines.  By  its  neglect,  many  of  their 
best  works  are  rendered  both  uninviting  and 
unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  readers, 
while  others  afe  so  verbose  and  ambigi^' 
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as  to  coDfuse  the  most  sagacious.  Not  only 
does  it  display  itself  in  the  works  of  the 
dead,  but  in  the  acts  of  the  living,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  rough  and  unpolish- 
ed style  of  the  fathers  is  exchanged  for  the 
prim  and  mawkish  style  of  the  academician ; 
and  the  unmusical  sentences  of  the  rigid 
non-con.,  for  the  half-versifted  prose  of  the 
polished  dissenter ;  and  the  studied  paucity 
of  words  in  the  one,  is  changed  for  the  mul- 
tiplied verbiage  of  the  other. 

It  is  very  manifest  that  many  who  are 
classed  among  evangelical  dissenters,  and 
whose  abilities  and  education  might  enable 
them  **  to  afford  to  be  simple,''  have  been 
gradually  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
festidious  taste  of  this  peculiar  age ;  too 
often  clothing  the  beautiful  language  of  di- 
vine truth  in  smooth  and  poetic  diction, 
and  thus  depriving  it  of  its  powerful  ener- 
•Sy  —  ^^^  ^^®"  sacrificing  the  force  of  truth 
to  the  prevalent  spirit  of  a  latitudinarian 
liberality,  and,  by  their  lofty  and  pedantic 
style,  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  many 
to  the  momentary  gratification  of  the  few. 

This  evil  has  of  late  been  rendered  more 
evident  by  the  increase  of  evangelical  mi- 
nisters within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment, 
whose  principal  characteristic  is  sensibility 
combined  with  learning,  and  deep  feeling 
with  ardent  piety.  May  that  day  speedily 
arrive,  in  which  the  ministers  of  Christ 
shall  universally  imitate  in  their  ministra- 
tions, that  illustrious  example  which  is  set 
before  them  in  the  Saviour,  in  whose  ad- 
dresses we  can  discover  all  that  is  sublime 
united  with  all  that  is  simple ;  the  affectionate 
in  address,  the  ^severe  in  reproof,  combined 
with  the  highest  order  of  dignity,  in  connexion 
with  the  more  familiar  occurrences  in  life. 
Adopting  his  style,  animated  with  his  spirit, 
preaching  his  truth,  may  they  be  the  in- 
struments of  converting  sinners  from  the 
error  of  their  ways,  directing  the  saint  to 
the  immortality  of  the  just,  and,  like  the 
Saviour  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  constraining 
those  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  that  truth 
they  would  fain  deny,  and,  having  completed 
their  work,  be  received  to  the  mansions  of 
God,  and  commence,  in  the  style  of  the  ran- 
somed, the  perpetual  song  of  heaven. 

dovXog. 
Oct.  12, 1832. 
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A  little  pastoral  address,  sent  to  the  Sunday  Scholars 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Rochester,  America.  By 
the  Rector,  Rev.  Chauncey  Colton. 

"  Because  I  have  you  in  my  heart." — St.  Paul. 

There  was  a  little  boy  at  church  only  three 
weeks  ago  to-day,  that  is  dead  now  I    I 


saw  him  when  I  was  preaching,  sitting  m 
the  pew  with  his  mamma,  and  aunts,  and 
little  cousins.    Now  he  is  dead  !    It  was 
Hobart  Atkinson's   cousin,  little  Thomas 
W.  Hills.     He  was  only  about  as  old  as 
Hobart,  six  years.    He  was  a  very  precious 
child— a  good    child ;    and   his  mamma 
thinks  he  had  learned  how  to  die,  in  the 
Sunday  school.      One  morning,  when  be 
was  very  sick,  he  waked  up,  and  his  aunt 
was  sitting  by  the  bed.      And  when  he 
opened  his  eyes,  he  said :  '*  Aunt  Mary, 
I  dreamed  that  I  was  in  heaven  !"    ''And 
who  did  you  see  there?"  his  aunt  asked 
him.     Little  Thomas  answered,  "I  saw 
Jesus  Christ,  and  he  said  to  me '  Come, 
thou   blessed  little  child!'"    Think,  my 
dear    children,    how   beautiful    this  was. 
''Come,  thou  blessed  little  child .^    I  should 
think  his  dear  mamma  would  want  it  writ- 
ten on  his  grave  stone,   shouldn't  yea?— - 
Don't  you  suppose  little  Thomas  remem- 
bered diose  precious  words  of  our  Saviour 
that  he  learned  in  the  Sunday  school  ?  How 
very  beautiful  they   are !      "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  ibrbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven !'' 
When  Thomas  had  told   his  aunt  about 
thinking  (in  his  dreams)  that  he  was  in 
heaven,  he  said,  "  Aunt  Mary,  God  loves 
Christians,  and  Christians  love  God.''   His 
aunt  asked   him  if  he  thought  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  he  said,  ''I  hope  I  am.'* 
He  seemed  to  be  praying  very  often,  and 
one   day,    the   day    before    he   died,  he 
prayed  aloud  in  these  words :   "  O  God, 
forgive  all  my  sins.    O  God — O  God,  for- 
give my  sins,  for  Jesus' sake:  forgive  my  sins, 
for  Jesus'  sake/'    He  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing a  great  deal  about  Jesus,  and  said  once 
to  his  aunt,  when  she  was  sitting  by  him, 
"  Dear  aunt,  have  you  found  Christ?'  He 
wished  every  body  to  see  and  know  what  a 
precious  Saviour  he   had  found,  and  how 
the  Saviour  had  kindly  taught  tidm  how  to 
die.     He  thought,  very  soon  after  he  was 
taken  sick,  that  he  should  not  get  well,  and 
it  made  him  very  happy  ind^,  to  think 
that  when  he  died  he  should  go  up  and  be 
in  heaven.    He  prayed  about  it,  and  talked 
about  it  a  great  deal.    And  just  before  he 
died,  when  he  seemed  to  be  growing  weak 
very  fast,  he  lay  quiet,  and  still,  and  peace- 
ful, as  if  he  was  going  to  sleep  in  the  arms 
of  Jesus.    So  this  lovely  child  died.    And 
how  happy  his  dear  parents,   and  grand- 
mamma, and  aunts,   and    Sunday  school 
teacher,  and  all,  must  feel  when  they  think 
how  safe   and   happy  little  Thomas  was, 
going  to  sleep,  sleeping  the  sweet  sleep  of 
death,  in  the  arms   of   Jesus;   and  bow 
happy  it  must  make  them,  to  feel  so  sure,. 
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that  after  ^'he  fell  asleep/'  after  he  died 
that  morning,  about  the  time  you  would 
see  the  morning  star  going  up  into  the 
heavens,  the  Saviour  said  to  him,  "  Come, 
thou  blessed  little  child,''  and  took  him  to 
be  with  him  for  ever  in  heaven. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN. 
(From  the  German  of  Lavater.) 

Death  suddenly  presented  himself  before 
>  a  Christian. 

**  Welcome !  thou  messenger  of  immor^ 
tality ;  thrice  welcome !''  was  the  salutation 
of  the  good  man. 

"  How  is  this,*'  said  Death,—"  Son  of 
sin,  dost  thou  not  fear  my  approach?" 
"  No  :  he  who  is  a  Christian  indeed,  may 
view  thee  undismayed." 

"  Canst  thou  behold  me  attended  by 
sickness  and  disease, — canst  thou  observe 
the  cold  sweat  distilling  from  my  wings, — 
without  shuddering  ?" 

**  Even  so,"  replied  the  believer  in  Jesus; 
**  And,  wherefore  is  it  that  thou  tremblest 
not?" 

"  Because  it  is  by  them  I  am  assured  of 
thy  speedy  approach." 

"  And  who  art  thou,  O  mortal  ?  that  my 
presence  hath  no  power  to  terrify?" 

"  I  am  a  Christian !"  smiling  with  benig- 
nity on  his  stem  visitor. 

Death  then  breathed  upon  him, — and  in 
an  instant  they  both  disappeared.  A  grave 
had  opened  beneath  their  feet ;  and  I  could 
observe  something  lying  therein.  I  wept. 
Suddenly  the  sound  of  celestial  voices  at- 
tracted  my  attention,  and,  looking  towards 
heaven,  I  saw  the  Christian  in  the  clouds ; 
his  countenance  was  irradiated  with  the 
same  smile  that  I  had  before  observed 
upon  it,  and  his  hands  were  clasped  toge- 
ther.  Ghttering  angels  then  approached 
him,  shouting,  and  the  Christian  shone 
resplendent  as  themselves.  Again  I  wept. 
I  now  looked  into  the  grave,  and  at  once 
perceived  what  it  contained  ; — it  was  the 
Christian,  having  disrobed  himself  for  his 
flight 


Preston  Brook. 


S.S. 


AUTUMN. 


The  withered  firame — the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wreck  by  passion  left  behind ; 

The  shrivell'd  scroll — the  scatter'd  leaf, 
Sear'd  by  the  Autumn's  blaat  of  grief. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  temporal 
preparations  against  winter,  made  by  man, 
and  even  insects ;  yet  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  principal  object  is  too  much  neg. 


lected,  namely,  a  preparation  for  death. 
We  forget  that  life  is  soon  to  cease ;  and 
are  too  indifferent  about  providing  for  the 
winter  of  the  grave.  We  perceive  the 
blast  of  time  quenching  our  glories ;  but 
we  listen  not  to  its  warning  voice,  although 
we  know  not  how  soon  this  cumbrous  coil 
of  mortality  may  be  laid  in  the  dust. 

Death  is  a  grand  secret ;  we  know  not 
beforehand  when,  how,  or  by  what  means, 
we,  or  our  friends,  shall  be  brought  under 
its  dominion ;  we  know  not  what  disease 
or  disaster  will  be  the  door  to  let  us  into 
the  road  whence  no  one  returns ;  we  can- 
not  describe  how  the  knot  between  body 
and  soul  is  untied  ;  we  know  not  how  the 
spirit  of  man  leaves  the  tenement  of  clay, 
and  goes,  ''To  be,  we  know  not  what;  and 
hve,  we  know  not  how." 

Assured,  therefore,  that  we  must  all  die, 
sooner  or  later,  it  behoveth  us  to  be  ready, 
that  our  last  end  may  be  the  best.  Let  us 
not  delay  one  moment,  for  we  know  not 
how  soon  God  may  call  us  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  our  stewardship. 

Preston  Brook,  S.  S. 


RELIGIOUS  PRODIGALITY. 

A  religious  prodigal  may  appear  an  ano- 
malous term;  but  it  is  presumed  a  few 
considerations  will  convince  all  of  its  jus- 
tice, as  applied  to  many  characters  of  the 
present  age. 

There  are  indeed  but  few,  comparatively, 
among  the  class  we  would  denominate  as 
prodigal  of  wealth,  since  none  can  return 
more  than  they  have  received  from  the 
Parent  of  all  good ;  nor  can  we  ever  do 
more  than  our  duty  requires,  toward  the 
amelioration  of  the  distressed.  But  we 
may  be  prodigal  in  the  extent  of  our  dona- 
tions to  public  objects,  so  as  to  paralyze 
our  exertions  in  private  benevolence  to- 
wards those  with  whose  wants  we  are  well 
acquainted,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  pro- 
vidence, appear  to  require  assistance  at  our 
hands.  This  prodigality  either  inflates  the 
mind  with  public  applause,  or  wounds  our 
kindly  feelings  in  denying  aid  to  the 
wretched,  and  betrays  us  to  neglect  our 
duty  to  God  and  man. 

He  is  a  religious  prodigal,  whose  osten. 
tatious  beneficence  gilds  the  lists  of  sub- 
scriptions; but  who,  in  a  few  years  or 
months,  informs  the  world  that  he  has  been 
lavish  of  his  creditors*  just  demands. 
Such  characters  are  dangerous  to  Christian 
society ;  they  bring  reproach  upon  the 
cross  of  Christ. 

But  the  prodigals  most  baneful  in  thdr 
example,  are  those  who  engage  ir 
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management  or  operation  of  divers  societies  moderate  order,  may  be  wearied  and  weak- 

which  may  be  within  their  sphere,  but  all  ened  by  constant  engagements,  which  might 

of  which  are,  either  virtually  neglected,  or  have  proved  a  blessing,  if  well  directed  and 

the    leisure    and  talent    employed,  when  concentrated. 

divided,  becomes  of  little  importance  to        We  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  moon- 
any.    Committees  are  swelled  with  many  tain  torrent  is  noisy,  and  ever  varying  its 
such  persons,  who  are  like  weights  rather  course,  whilst  the  little  stream  fertilizes  the 
than  wheels  in  the  machinery  of  commu-  soil;   that  whilst   meteors   dance    on  the 
nities.      In  vain  do  they  lament  they  have  sky,  the   glimmering  taper  difiuses  useful 
no  time  to  discharge   this  or  that  duty,  light ;  and  that  the  glowing  comet,  in  an 
The  hours  required  to  fulfil  conscientiously  extended  course,  is  of  little  benefit  to  man- 
the    engagements  of  a  local    benevolent  kind,  whilst  the  moon's  calm  light  dispels 
society,  are   absorbed   in  the  attendance  the  midnight  darkness, 
upon  meetings  for  distant  objects  :   and  £.  J.  J. 
their  zeal,  time,  and  talents,  evaporate  in                                     ^ 
words  :  tliey  are  ever  occupied  in  the  em- 
ployment of  five  talents;  which  do  not  pro-  poverty  and  misfortune  favourable 
duce  the  proper  interest  of  one.                                              ^^  letters. 

There  are  those,  who,   prodigal  in  the  Of  this  truth  the  ingenious  volumes  of  the 

business  of  public  associations,  leave  them-  Family  Library,  which  detail  the  pursuit  of 

selves  no  time  to  dispense  religious  know-  knowledge  under  difficulties,  afford  numer- 

ledge  in  their  own  families;  who,  whilst  ous   illustrations. — Erasmus,   Kepler,  and 

they   correct   the   vices  of  the  depraved,  Schaeffer    laboured    under    the   most  dis- 

expose  their  own  children  to  the  pestilential  heartening  poverty.     Wolfgang  Mascalus 

innuence  of  neglect :  who  train  the  young  sang    ballads    through    the    country,  and 

of  another  flock,  to  the  injury  of  their  own  begged  his  way  from  door  to  door,  in  oider 

lambs,  whom  the  wolf  ofttimes  devours :  to    purchase  the  means  of   commencing 

who  soothe  the  afflicted   stranger,   whilst  study;  and  William  Postellus,  on  his  road 

their  partners  in  life  bear  their  domestic  to  Paris,  was  in  such  a  destitute  condition, 

sorrows   alone,  or  their  relations  languish  that  he  assisted  at  harvest,  in  order  to  raise 

in  affliction.  the  means  of  proceeding ;    yet  these  two 

There  are  others,  who,  in  the  cultivation  have  obtained  extraordinary  characters  as 
of  other  men's  hearts,  neglect  their  own ;  learned  men.  Sebastian  Castalio,  author 
such  persons  resemble  those  who  helped  to  of  an  elegant  Latin  version  of  the  Scrip- 
build  Noah's  ark,  but  entered  not  into  it.  tures,  was  for  many  years  so  poor  that  he 
These  can  descant  upon  the  love  of  God,  laboured  whole  days  in  the  fields,  in  order 
and  talk  of  communion  with  him,  but  they  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  Pope 
have  no  time  to  enjoy  these  blessings.  Adrian  VI.  was  the  son  of  a  humble  barge- 
Frequent  in  public  devotional  engagements,  man,  and,  when  at  school,  had  such  a  scanty 
the  closet  is  neglected,  and  the  sacrifice  allowance  as  to  be  unable  to  purchase 
made  of  their  own  peace  for  the  benefit  of  candles  whereby  to  study  at  night, 
others.  Such  often  fall  away,  because  they  Claude  Lorraine  was  an  apprentice  to  a 
have  no  root ;  always  sowing,  but  they  pastry-cook.  Salvator  Rosa  was,  in  the 
neither  plough  nor  weed  their  own  hard-  early  part  of  his  life,  so  poor,  from  the  cir- 
ening  hearts.  cumstance  of  his  being  obliged  to  support 

From  the  extent  of  these  charges,  som&  his  mother  and  family,  that,  after  finishing 

may  be  ready  to  ask,  "  Who  then  shall  a  picture,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  purchase 

assist  in  forwarding    the    mighty  objects  the  canvass  for  another.     '<  It  is  related  of 

which  Missionary,  Bible,  and  other  socie-  the    painter,    Joseph    Ribera,    commonly 

ties,  contemplate  V*  The  answer  is  obvious,  called  Lo  Spagnoletto,  that,  after  having  for 

Let  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  us  in  every  some  time  pursued  his  art  at  Rome  in 

good  work  ;  let  every  man  give  according  great  indigence,  he  was  patronized  by  one 

as  he  hath,  let  him  that  hath  little  give  his  of  the  cardinals,  who,  giving  him   apart- 

mite ;  and  he  that  hath  much  give  plen-  ments  in  his  palace,  enabled  him  to  live  at 

teously  :  "  every  man  according  as  he  pur-  his  ease ;  but  that,  after  a  while,  finding 

poseth  in  his  heart  f  "  always  remember-  himself  growing  indolent  amidst  his  new 

ing  we  should  provide  things  honest,  not  comforts  and  luxuries,  he  actually  vrithdrew 

only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in  himself  from  their  corrupting  influence,  and 

the  sight  of  all  men.*'    Again,  let  us  take  voluntarily  returned  to  poverty  and  labour 

heed  that  our  good  be  not  evil  spoken  of.  — thus  exhibiting  the  choice  of  Hercules  in 

let  us  estimate  our  talents  by  a  knowledge  real  life,  and  venfying  the  beautifiil  fiction 

of  ourselves.      Judgment  and  ability,  of  of  Xenophon«'' 
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Miles  Davies^  a  writer  on  antiquitiesy  is 
said  to  have  hawked  his  productions  him- 
self from  door  to  door.  The  Rev.  William 
Davy  affords  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
perseverance.  Wishing  to  publish  his 
**  System  of  Divinity,"  but  finding  that  it 
would  cost  two  thousand  pounds,  a  sum 
beyond  his  means,  he  actually  turned 
printer  himself,  and,  with  a  quantity  of  cast- 
off  type  pie,  after  thirteen  years'  of  unre- 
mitting toil,  finished  the  publication  of  his 
work,  which  extended  to  twenty.six  vols. 
8vo,  of  nearly  500  pages  each. 

£ven  exile  and  imprisonment,  depressing 
as  they  are  to  the  spirits,  have  not  damped 
the  literary  and  scientific  ardour  of  some 
individuals.  Ovid  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  banishment  among  barbarians, 
after  being  stripped  of  his  possessions,  yet 
some  of  the  finest  of  his  works  were  written 
at  that  period.  Boethius's  '<  Consolations 
of  Philosophy,''  a  work  deservedly  ad- 
mired, was  written  while  its  author  was 
confined,  and  under  sentence  of  death. 
Buchanan  commenced  his  Latin  version  of 
the  Psalms  whilst  lying  in  prison.  Cer- 
vantes wrote  his  "  Don  Quixote,"  in  con- 
finement. Tasso  produced  several  of  his 
ablest  pieces  whilst  shut  up  in  a  monastery, 
under  the  imputation  of  being  deranged. 
The  French  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
was  commenced  by  the  author,  Le  Maistre, 
in  the  Bastile.  The  celebrated  Madame 
Roland,  who  perished  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, wrote  her  *^  Memoires"  during  the  two 
months  she  spent  in  prison  previous  to  her 
execution.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh*s  extraor- 
dinary work,  the  "  History  of  the  Worid," 
was  written  in  the  Tower,  whilst  Sir  Walter 
was  expecting  that  death  which  he  even- 
tually  received.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
Queen  Mary,  of  Scotland,  both  solaced  the 
hours  of  their  imprisonment  by  literary 
labours ;  and  James  the  First  of  Scotland, 
whilst  a  captive  in  England,  wrote  his 
beautiful  allegory,  ''The  King's  Quhair," 
which  is  considered  the  finest  poem  that 
had  then  been  produced,  with  die  excep- 
tion of  the  poems  of  Chaucer. 

THE  DEAD  SEA. 

The  celebrated  lake  which  occupies  the 
site  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is  called  in 
Scripture,  the  Dead  Sea.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Asphaltites,  the  Arabs  denote  it  Bahar 
Loth,  or  sea  of  Lot.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
does  not  agree  with  those  who  conclude  it 
to  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano  :  for,  having 
seen  Vesuvius,  Sol&tara,  the  Peake  of  the 
Azores,  and  the  extinguished  volcanoes  of 


Auvergne,  he  remarked  in  all  of  them  '.the 
same  characters:  that  is  to  say,  moun- 
tains excavated  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel, 
lava  and  ashes,  which  exhibited  incontest- 
able proof  of  the  agency  of  fire.  The  Salt 
Sea,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  lake  of  great 
length,  curved  like  a  bow,  placed  between 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  which  have  no 
mutual  coherence  of  form,  no  similarity  of 
composition.  They  do  not  meet  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  lake ;  but  while  the  one 
continues  to  bound  the  Valley  of  Jordan, 
and  to  run  northward  as  far  as  Tiberias, 
the  other  stretches  away  to  the  south  till  it 
loses  itself  in  the  sands  of  Yemen.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  hot  springs,  quantities  of 
bitumen,  sulphur,  and  asphaltus ;  but  these 
of  themselves  are  not  sufficient  (o  attest  the 
previous  existence  of  a  volcano. — With 
respect  indeed  to  the  engulfed  cities;  if 
we  adopt  the  idea  of  Michaelis  and  of 
Busching,  physics  may  be  admitted  to 
explain  the  catastrophe,  without  offence  to 
religion.  According  to  their  views,  Sodom 
was  built  upon  a  mine  of  bitumen ;  a  fact 
which  is  ascertained  by  the  testimony  of 
Moses  and  Josephus,  who  spake  of  the 
wells  of  naphtha  in  the  valley  of  Siddim. 
Lightning  kindled  the  combustible  mass, 
and  the  guilty  cities  sank  in  the  subter- 
raneous conflagration.  Malte  Bran  inge* 
niously  suggested  that  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah themselves  may  have  been  built  of  bi- 
tuminous stones,  and  thus  have  been  set  in 
flames  by  the  fire  from  heaven. 

According  to  Slrabo,  there  were  thirteen 
towns  swallowed  up  in  the  Lake  Asphal- 
tites ;  Stephen  of  Byzantium  reckons  eight; 
the  book  of  Genesis,  while  it  names  five,  as 
situated  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  relates  the 
destruction  of  two  only ;  four  are  mentioned 
in  Deuteronomy,  and  five  are  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

The  marvellous  properties  usually  as- 
signed to  the  Dead  iSea  by  the  earlier  tra- 
vellers have  vanished,  upon  a  more  rigid 
investigation.  It  is  known  that  bodies  sink, 
or  float  upon  it,  in  proportion  to  their  spe* 
cific  gravity,  and  that,  although  the  water 
is  so  dense  as  to  be  favourable  to  swim- 
mers, no  security  is  to  be  found  against  the 
common  accident  of  drowning.  Josephus, 
indeed,  asserts  that  Vespasian,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  hd  now  mentioned,  com- 
manded a  number  of  his  slaves  to  he  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  deepest 
part  of  the  lake ;  and  that  so  far  from  any 
of  them  sinking,  they  all  maintained  their 
places  on  the  surface  until  it  pleased  the 
£mperor  to  have  them  taken  out. — Bat 
this  anecdote,  although  perfectly  const 
with  truth,  does  not  justify  all  the 
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rences  which  have  been  drawn  from  it. 
"  Being  willing  to  make  an  experiment," 
says  Maundrell,  '*  I  went  into  it,  and  found 
Uiat  it  bore  up  my  body,  in  swimming,  with 
an  uncommon  force  ;  but  as  for  that  rela. 
tion  of  some  authors,  that  men  wading  into 
it  were  buoyed  up  to  the  top  as  soon  as 
they  got  as  deep  as  the  middle,  I  found  it, 
upon  trial,  not  true." — Edinburgh  Cabinet 
lAbrary, 

HABITS    AND    CUSTOMS     OF     THE 
ADYSSINIANS. 

l*HEiR  manner  of  dancing  consists  rather  in 
the  motion  of  the  shoulders  and  head  than 
in  that  of  the  legs  or  feet.  When  several 
dance  at  a  time,  they  move  round  in  a  ring. 
The  men  jump  a  great  height  at  times, 
while  the  women  sink  down  by  degrees, 
making  motions  with  the  head,  shoulders, 
and  breast,  until  they  nearly  squat  on  the 
ground.  They  afterwards  spring  up  in  a 
lively  manner,  and  go  round  as  before. 

The  Abyssinians,  while  they  profess  to 
be  rigid  followers  of  the  Christian  faith,  are 
yet  ignorant  of  the  greater  part  of  its  pre- 
cepts ;  which  arises  chiefly  from  the  want  of 
a  good  example  being  shewn  to  them  by 
those  of  the  superior  class.  The  heads  of 
their  clergy  are  in  general  the  greatest 
drinkers  in  the  whole  country,  and  at  feasts, 
the  quantity  of  raw  meat  which  they  con- 
sume,  and  the  ravenous  manner  in  which 
they  devour  it,  exceeds  all  belief;  indeed, 
they  behave  more  like  drunken  beasts,  when 
in  company,  than  civilized  beings. 

Notw  ithstanding  the  libertine  conduct  of  the 
Abyssinians,  they  strictly  keep  all  their  fasts, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  on  those  days 
never  eat  or  drink  till  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  which  time  they  compute  by 
measuring  so  many  lengths  of  the  foot  given 
by  the  shade  of  the  body  on  level  ground. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
keep  time  in  Abyssinia.  Their  great  Lent, 
which  commences  in  February,  lasts  fifty -six 
days.  Their  years  are  called  after  the 
four  Evangelists — that  of  John  is  the  leap- 
year.  They  reckon  the  number  of  years 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  five  thousand  five  hundred ;  and 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  time, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five ;  the 
latter  being  about  nine  years  short  of  our 
time.  The  administering  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment is  quite  a  public  ceremony.  After  receiv- 
ing it,  they  place  their  hands  to  their  mouths, 
and  go  their  way ;  nor  will  they  on  any 
consideration  spit  that  day,  even  if  a  fly  by 
chance  be  drawn  into  the  mouth  by  their 
breath,  which  at  other  times  would  occasion 
them   to  vomit,  as  they  detest  a  fly ;  and 


many  will  not  even  eat  or  drink  what  a  fly 
has  been  found  in. 

On  passing  a  church  mounted,  they 
alight  firom  their  horse  or  mule,  and  kis 
the  gateway  or  tree  in  front,  according  to 
the  distance  they  are  at  when  passing;  and 
if  at  a  distance,  they  take  up  a  stone,  and 
throw  it  upon  a  heap,  which  is  always 
found  on  the  road  oppK)site  to  the  church. 
In  Abyssinia,  a  traveller,  who  sees  in  the 
wildest  deserts  large  piles  of  stones,  might 
be  led  to  attribute  the  custom  to  the  same 
motive  which  occasions  similar  piles  to  be 
found  in  Arabia,  where  some  one  has  been 
killed  and  buried,  and  all  who  knew  him,  as 
they  pass,  throw  a  stone  on  his  grave; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  here,  those  stones 
being  thrown  there  by  Christians,  who  know 
that  the  nearest  church  lies  opposite  to  the 
spot :  and  on  this  account  an  Abyssiniao 
traveller,  when  he  sees  such  a  pile  of  stones, 
knows  that  he  is  opposite  to  a  church,  and, 
in  consequence,  kisses  the  pile,  and  adds 
another  stone  to  the  heap.  The  priests  are 
numerous  beyond  belief. 

There  are  priests  and  deacons,  who  go 
about  to  the  difi*erent  towns,  or  residences 
of  chiefs,  where  they  find  employment  in 
teaching  children  to  read.  Their  school  is 
held  generally  in  a  churchyard  or  in  some 
open  place  near  it,  sometimes  before  the 
residence  of  the  master,  and  in  that  case, 
during  the  rains,  they  are  all  crowded  up  in 
a  smsdl  dark  hut,  learning  prayers  by  word 
of  mouth  from  the  master,  instead  of  from  a 
book.  When  a  boy  is  somewhat  advanced 
in  learning,  he  is  made  to  teach  the  younger 
ones.  However  few  the  scholars,  the  mas- 
ter has  in  general  great  trouble  with  them, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  punishments, 
numbers  are  constantly  obliged  to  be  kept 
in  irons.  The  common  way  of  punishing 
scholars  is  as  follows:  the  schoolmaster 
stands  over  them  with  a  wax  taper,  which  cuts 
as  severely  as  a  whip,  while  five  or  six  boys 
pinch  the  offender's  legs  and  thighs ;  and,  if 
they  spare  him,  the  master  gives  them  a 
stroke  with  the  taper;  but  the  correction 
considered  most  efiective  for  these  young 
Abyssinian  rogues,  is  that  of  having  i^s 
put  upon  their  legs  for  many  months  together, 
which,  in  one  instance  I  knew,  proved  fatal. 
It  was  a  grown  Agow  boy,  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  more  than  once  con- 
trived to  get  his  irons  ofi",  and  desert  from 
the  school ;  for  which  the  master,  by  desire 
of  the  parents,  put  so  heavy  a  pair  of  irons 
upon  his  ankles,  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  get  them  off:  and  this  enraged  him  so 
much,  that  he  drew  his  large  knife,  cut 
his  own  throat,  and  soon  afterwards  ex- 
pired. 
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Funeral  Ceremonies, — The  priests  came, 
and  the  customary  prayers  were  read,  and 
my  poor  child  was  earned  away  to  be 
buried,  his  mother  following  in  a  distracted 
manner.  After  the  funeral,  the  people 
returned  to  my  house,  and,  when  they  had 
cried  for  a  half  an  hour,  I  begged  they 
would  leave  oQ\  and  let  mejhave  a  little  rest, 
as  I  found  myself  unwell.  They  complied, 
and  left  me  with  only  a  few  friends ;  but  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  people  of  Antalo,  my 
acquaintances,  hearing  of  my  misfortunes, 
came  flocking,  and  began  tlieir  cry ;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  sit  and  hear  the  name  of  my 
dead  boy  repeated  a  thousand  times,  with 
cries  that  are  inexpressible,  whether  feigned 
or  real.  Though  no  one  had  so  much 
reason  to  lament  as  myself,  I  could  never 
have  shown  my  grief  in  so  affected  a  man-> 
ner,  though  my  heart  felt  much  more. 

Before  the  cry  was  over,  the  people  vrith 
dewes  were  standing  in  crowds  about  my 
house,  striving  who  should  get  in  first ;  and 
the  door  was  entirely  stopped  up,  till  at  last 
my  people  were  obliged  to  keep  the  en- 
trance clear  by  force,  and  let  only  one  at  a 
time  into  the  house.  Some  brought  twenty 
or  thirty  cakes  of  bread,  some  a  jar  of  maze, 
some  cooked  victuals,  fowls  and  bread,  some 
a  sheep,  &c.;  and  in  this  manner  I  had  my 
house  filled  so  full,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go 
out  into  the  yard  until  things  were  put  in 
order,  and  supper  was  ready.  The  head- 
priest  came  with  a  jar  of  maze  and  a  cow. 
What  neighbours  and  acquaintances  bring 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  is  called 
dewes.  The  bringers  are  all  invited  to  eat 
with  you ;  they  talk  and  tell  stories,  to  divert 
your  thoughts  from  tlie  sorrowful  subject ; 
they  force  you  to  drink  a  great  deal ;  but  I 
remarked,  that,  at  these  cries,  when  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  become  a  little 
tranquil  in  their  minds,  some  old  woman, 
or  some  person  who  can  find  no  one  to 
talk,  to,  will  make  a  dismal  cry,  saying, 
*'  Oh,  what  a  fine  child !  and  is  he  already 
forgotten?"  This  puts  the  company  into 
confusion,  and  all  join  in  the  cry,  which 
perhaps  will  last  half  an  hour,  during  which 
the  servants  and  common  people  standing 
about  will  drink  out  all  the  maze,  and  when 
well  drunk,  vrill  form  themselves  into  a  gang 
at  the  door,  and  begin  their  cry ;  and  if  their 
masters  want  another  jar  of  maze  to  drink, 
they  must  pour  it  out  themselves,  their 
servants  being  so  drank  that  they  cannot 
stand.  In  :this  manner  they  pass  away  a 
day,  without  taking  rest. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  the  first  part 
of  the  funeral  is  very  affecting:  and  the 
only  fault  I  can  find  is,  that  they  bury  the 
dead  the  instant  they  expire.    If  a  grown 
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person  of  either  sex,  or  a  priest,  is  by 
them  when  they  expire,  the  moment 
the  breath  departs,  the  cries  and  shouts 
which  have  been  kept  up  for  hours  before, 
are  recommenced  with  fury ;  the  priests  read 
prayers  of  forgiveness  while  the  body  is 
washed,  and  the  hands  put  across  one  an- 
other upon  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and 
tied  to  keep  them  in  that  position,  the  jaws 
tied  as  close  as  possible,  the  eyes  closed,  the 
two  great  toes  tied  together,  and  the  body 
is  wrapped  in  a  clean  cloth  and  sewed  up, 
after  which  the  skin  called  meet,  the  only 
bed  an  Abyssinian  has  to  lie  upon,  is  tied 
over  the  cloth,  and  the  corpse  laid  upon  a 
couch  and  carried  to  the  church,  the 
bearers  walking  at  a  slow  pace.  According 
to  the  distance  of  the  house  from  the  church, 
the  whole  route  is  divided  into  seven  equal 
parts ;  and  when  they  come  to  the  end  of  every 
seventh  part,  the  corpse  is  set  down,  and 
prayers  of  forgiveness  ofiiered  to  the  Supreme 
l3eing  for  the  dec^ised.  Every  neighbour 
helps  to  dig  the  grave,  bringing  his  own 
materials  for  the  purpose,  and  all  tiy  to 
outwork  one  another.  Indeed,  when  a 
stranger  happens  to  die  where  he  has  no 
acquaintances,  numbers  always  flock  to  assist 
in  burying  him ;  and  many  of  the  tovms- 
people  will  keep  an  hour*s  cry,  as  if  they 
had  been  related. 

There  is  no  expense  for  burying,  every 
one  assisting  his  neighbour,  as  I  have  above 
mentioned.  But  the  priests  demand  an 
exorbitant  sum,  from  those  who  have  pro- 
perty, for  prayers  of  forgiveness ;  and  I  have 
seen  two  priests  quarrelling  over  the  cloth  of 
a  poor  dead  woman,  the  only  good  article 
she  had  left.  If  a  man  dies  and  leaves  a 
wife  and  child,  the  poor  woman  is  drained 
of  the  last  article  of  value  she  possesses,  to 
purchase  meat  and  drink  for  those  priests, 
for  six  months  after  her  misfortune,  other- 
wise they  would  not  bestow  a  prayer  upon 
her  husband,  which  would  disgrace  her  and 
render  her  name  odious  amongst  the  popu- 
lace. In  this  maimer  I  have  known  many 
families  ruined.  An  Agow  servant  of  Mr. 
Coffin's,  who  had  been  left  behind  with  me 
on  account  of  ill  health,  died  at  Chelicut 
where  he  had  formerly  taken  a  wife ;  and 
the  little  wages  he  had  saved  had  enabled 
him  and  his  wife  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
she  having  a  piece  of  land  of  her  own. 
Knowing  the  man  to  be  very  poor,  and  the 
great  re^uxl  he  had  for  his  master,  I  was 
induced  to  give  a  fat  «ow  and  ajar  of  maze 
to  the  priests,  to  pray  for  tlie  poor  man's 
soul.  This  they  took,  and  the  poor  woman 
made  what  com  she  had  into  bread  and 
beer  for  them ;  after  which  they  refused  to 
keep  their  v/eekly  fetiart  (prayers  of  forgive- 
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ness)  for  one  month,  unless  she  paid  them 
more;  to  complete  which,  and  to  satisfy 
these  wretches,  she  was  obliged  to  sell  her 
two  oxen ;  and  the  poor  woman  was  again 
reduced  to  work  and  labour  hard  with  the 
pickaxe. — Life  and  Adveniures  of  Na- 
thaniel Pearce, 


PATRICK  O  CONNOR. 

A  Narrative, 


(Concluded  from  page  530.) 

For  some  time,  the  words  of  his  father, 
whom,  notwithstanding  all,  he  dearly  loved, 
had  a  visible  effect  upon  the  mind  and 
actions  of  Arthur,  insomuch  that,  at  the 
time,  he  resolved  to  relinquish  the  ac- 
quaintance he  had  formed  altogether. 

Ilad  this  determination  been  immediately 
followed  up,  all  would  again  have  been 
well ;  but,  alas  !  when  resolutions  are  formed 
in  our  own  strength,  what  are  they  good  for? 
It  is  from  this  cause  that,  of  so  many  which 
are  daily  formed,  so  few  are  carried  into 
execution. 

It  was  precisely  thus  with  Arthur.  He 
formed,  indeed,  his  resolution,  but  failed  to 
implore  the  guidanceof  Him  whom  his  father 
worshipped,  and  without  whom  his  con- 
science told  him  nothing  could  be  done. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  when  Maurice 
next  presented  himself,  however  the  inward 
monitor  might  urge  him,  he  wanted  suffici- 
ent firmness  and  courage  to  withstand  boldly; 
and  thus,  ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  they 
were  together  as  frequently,  if  not  oftener 
than  before. 

As  is  always  the  case,  a  sad  reverse  of 
things  was  soon  observable  by  all  who  knew 
the  cottage.  There  was  no  longer  that 
exact  unifoi*mity  which  had  characterized 
all  its  proceedings.  The  quiet  beauty  of 
household  love,  and  household  piety,  was 
marred.  Not  a  day  rolled  on,  not  a  table 
was  spread,  or  prayer  offered  up,  unerabit- 
tered  by  the  recollection  that  one  of  the 
formerly  so  happy  family  had  thrown  a 
cloud  of  sorrow  over  the  rest ;  and  the  old 
man  began  in  some  measure  to  feel  the 
strong  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  home 
loosened.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  re- 
putation  he  had  obtained  among  his  neigh- 
bours for  skill  and  management  in  business 
was  on  tlie  decline  ;  himself  was  growing 
aged,  and  incapable  of  labouring  as  he  had 
done ;  and  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that 
Arthur's  intimacy  with  Halloran,  carried  on 
as  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  his  best  friends,  produced  no  very  salu- 
tary effects.  For  it  always  happens,  that 
acts  0/  disobedience  grow  every  day  stronger, 


by  the  influence  of  temptation ;  and  each 
step  of  advancement  in  the  course  of  sin, 
maikes  the  heart  firmer  to  withstand  every 
good  thought  and  work. 

So  long  as  any  hope  of  amendment 
appeared,  Patrick  held  his  peace  as  much 
as  possible ;  constantly,  however,  and  ear. 
nestly,  praying  for  the  welfare  of  his  son, 
and  keeping  a  steady  eye  upon  all  his 
movements :  but  when  the  consequences  of 
neglect  and  disobedience  became  too  seri- 
ous to  be  overlooked ;  when  he  could  not 
avoid  seeing  that  the  longer  things  went  on 
thus,  the  harder  they  would  become  to 
ameliorate,  he  resolved  to  '  exercise  the 
authoritative  interference  of  a  parent,  and 
accordingly  took  the  earliest  opportunity, 
when  alone,  of  declaring  his  intentions. 
**  Arthur,"  he  began,  "  I  am  the  father  who 
has  nourished  and  preserved  you;  from 
your  earliest  infancy  till  now,  I  have  ever 
been  watchful  over  your  steps  with  an 
anxious  eye  and  a  prayerful  heart.  Tell 
me,  have  you  ever  seen  aught  in  me  which 
warrants  on  your  part  a  disobedience  of 
precept,  and  removal  of  affection  ?" 

Arthur  was  silent. 

He  continued.  **  It  is  time,  Arthur,  that 
some  change  should  take  place ;  you  have 
resolved  to  hear  no  warning  voice,  no  friendly 
advice,  as  regards  that  Halloran ;  you  have 
caused  your  parents  to  eat  the  bread  of 
bitterness,  and  shed  the  tear  of  sorrow ;  to 
which  things,  ere  you  occasioned  them,  they 
were  happy  strangers.  Your  duties  both 
to  God  and  man  are  neglected,  the  confi- 
dence and  love  of  a  father  and  mother, 
which  you  have  ever  proved  unabating  and 
sincere,  have  been  rejected,  for  the  society 
of  one  whom  the  world  has  pronounced  a 
villain !" 

« The  falsehood  of  the  world.  Sir,"  re- 
plied Arthur,  "renders  it  more  necessary 
that  some  one  should  stand  up  for  those 
whom  it  belies.  Maurice  Halloran  is  my 
friend ;  however  he  niay  have  acted  tov?ards 
others,  he  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  scorn 
to  relinquish  a  true  friend  to  gratify  the 
caprice  of  those  whose  tyranny  I  maybe 
in  some  measure  forced  to  undergo.*' 

"Tyranny!"  ejaculated  O'Connor.  "Ar- 
thur,  Arthur !  hold,  provoke  me  not— bat 
God  will  support  me,"  he  added,  as  if  the 
Being  whose  name  he  uttered  had  suddenly 
shed  a  gleam  of  comfort  over  his  mind. 
"  But,  oh !  how  can  a  father  bear,  after 
years  of  affection,  days  of  watching,  and 
nights  of  prayer,  in  behalf  of  his  child, 
dearer  to  him  than  even  life  itself,  to  bear 
all  those  cares  and  anxieties  called  by  that 
child,  tyranny!  God  pardon  thee,  my 
son." 
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Arthur  was  somewhat  moved  at  this  dis- 
play of  his  father^s  feelings,  and  he  would 
fain  have  promised  never  to  vex  him  again; 
but  pride  and  resentment  kept  him  silent. 

"  Did  I  not,"  said  the  old  man,  "  feel 
well  assured,  that  Heaven  intends  all  for  my 
good,  I  should  be  inclined  to  marvel  at  your 
conduct;  so  wicked,  so  unnatural,  has  it 
become.  But  you  make  not  God  your 
friend ;  you  deliglit  not  in  his  ways :  how 
then  can  it  be  otherwise?  But  hear  me, 
Arthur,  for  your  mother's  and  your  sister's 
sake,  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  the  happi- 
ness' sake  of  us  all,  unless  you  wholly  alter 
your  conduct,  I  cannot  allow  you  a  place 
under  this  roof.  ^  For  ages,  the  humble 
dwelling  of  O'Connor  has  been  a  dwelling 
of  peace,  and  I  should  consider  myself  un- 
faiUiful  to  the  memory  of  my  departed 
ancestors,  did  I  suffer  any,  how  dear  soever 
he  might  be,  to  inhabit  here,  who  could 
break  that  peace  which  has  so  long  blest 
us." 

Arthur's  rebellious  spirit  was  roused. 
**  Nay,  Sir,"  was  his  brief  and  passionate 
reply,  "  if  the  presence  of  your  son  in  your 
iiouse  is  a  stumbling-block  to  your  happi- 
ness, know  that  he  can  soon  exchange  it  for 
one  far  more  agreeable,  far  more  inviting." 

"  May  Grod  grant,"  earnestly  replied  the 
old  man,  ''  may  God  of  his  mercy  grant, 
that  wherever  you  go  you  may  find  as 
heartfelt  a  welcome,  and  as  fond  friends  to 
greet  you,  as  you  would,  were  you  a  dutiful 
child,  in  your  father's  dwelling." 

With  these  words  they  parted. — But  the 
morrow  discovered  what  effect  they  had 
produced  upon  the  mind  of  Arthur.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  family  to  assemble, 
he  was  absent,  and  the  day  passed  away 
without  seeing  or  hearing  any  tidings  of 
him.  After  waiting  for  some  time  without 
success,  for  his  return,  Patrick  endeavoured 
to  overcome  his  own  feelings  by  soothing 
those  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  "  Let  us 
hope,"  he  said,  "  that  he  may  yet  return, 
and  all  shall  then  be  well;  let  us  pray 
also."  Thus  saying,  the  old  man  knelt 
with  his  afflicted  family  before  the  throne 
of  grace,  and  implored  forgiveness  for  the 
wandering  child  who  had  so  deeply  fallen ! 
If  ever  the  offering  of  a  father's  prayer, 
mixed  with  the  mother's  and  the  sister's 
tears,  were  acceptable  ^n  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  it  was  when  this  sorrowful  ^mily 
poured  out  their  sorrows  at  the  feet  of  Him 
who  can  pity  the  meanest  of  his  creatures, 
and  bring  them  in  his  own  due  time  to 
rejoice  in  the  deliverance  he  has  wrought 
for  them ! 

Weeks,  months,  passed  away, — Arthur 
came  not,  neither  was  Maurice  Halloran 


ever  seen  near  the  cottage.  O'Connor  bore 
)he  desertion  of  his  son  in  a  manner  con 
sistent  with  his  character  as  a  Christian ;  he 
was,  moreover,  a  man  of  strong  nerve,  and 
whatever  sorrow  Arthur's  conduct  might 
cause  him,  (and  much,  very  much,  it  un- 
doubtedly did,)  yet  he  considered  that  his 
wife  and  remaining  child  demanded  his 
attention ;  he  therefore  buried  his  grief  as 
much  as  possible  in  his  own  bosom,  that 
he  might  the  more  easily  act  the  part  of  a 
comforter  to  those  who  now  doubly  needed 
his  care. 

With  Alice  O'Connor  the  case  was  far 
otherwise.  Adorning  in  all  things  the  gos- 
pel of  her  Saviour,  and  living  in  an  implicit 
obedience  to  its  requirements,  she  was  yet 
one  of  those  tender  lambs  of  his  fold,  who 
cannot  always  fathom  the  depth  of  his  love 
and  power.  Arthur  was  her  first-bom,  her 
beloved  son,  and  to  part  with  him  under 
any  circumstances  would  have  caused  un- 
speakable grief;  but  she  would  rather  have 
seen  him  laid  in  the  grave,  cut  off  with 
hope  and  youth  yet  green  upon  his  brow, 
than  thus  led  away  by  one  whom  she  knew 
to  be  a  determined  villain.  The  calamity 
was  more  than  she  could  bear ;  her  mind 
could  not  withstand  the  shock,  and  her  bo- 
dily health  by  degrees  became  so  enfeebled, 
that,  to  all  human  appearance,  she  could  not 
long  continue  a  sojourner  in  this  vale  of 
tears. 

This  was  another  severe  trial  for  Patrick, 
to  see  his  beloved  wife  hastening  to  the 
land  where'  all  things  are  forgotten :  but 
even  here  he  murmured  not !  He  had  yet 
left  him  a  beauteous,  a  dutiful  daughter, 
and  he  felt  her  to  be  a  blessing  he  scarcely 
deserved.  But  was  his  cup  of  bitterness 
yet  full  ?  It  was  not ! — The  time  was 
come  when  every  earthly  hope  and  earthly 
idol  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  he  was  to 
learn,  when  all  the  joys  of  sense  were 
departed,  to  walk  alone  in  the  light  of 
humble  and  submissive  faith. 

It  happened  one  morning,  about  six 
months  afier  Arthur's  departure,  that  Catha- 
rine was  required  to  proceed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town  in  order  to  procure  some  me- 
dicines for  her  afflicted  mother.  "  We  must 
leave  nothing  undone,"  said  her  father,  as 
she  prepared  for  her  journey,  "  which 
affords  us  a  hope  of  relieving  thy  poor 
mother,  but  God  only  knows,  and,  if  he  see 
fit,  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  resist  his  will ; 
yet  the  weight  of  sorrow  hangs  heavily  on 
thy  father's  heart." 

Catharine  proceeded  on  her  way;  and 
her  fether  entered  the  chamber  of  sickness, 
(for  Alice  seldom  now  left  her  room,) 
where  he  spent  the  hours  in  reading 
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prayer,  till  it  was  neariy  time  for  his  daugh- 
ter's return.  She  came  not, — and  a  shadow 
of  uneasiness  passed  across  his  breast  when 
the  village  clock  told  the  hour  of  noon,  and 
Catharine  was  not  at  home.— Anxiously  he 
waited ;  what  could  have  deta'med  her  so 
long  ?  Afternoon  —  evening  came,  but 
brought  her  not  with  them !  It  could  no 
longer  be  borne  :  the  wretched  father  set 
on  foot  to  the  town,  where  the  only  infor- 
mation he  could  gain  was,  that  she  had 
been,  and  received  the  medicines  for  her 
mother ;  but  what  became  of  her  afterward 
he  could  not  learn,  nor  did  it  appear  that 
she  had  been  seen  by  any  one  returning, 
allhougli,  on  her  way  to  the  town,  many 
persons,  whose  habitations  she  had  passed, 
both  saw  and  recognized  her  I 

What  unutterable  grief  did  the  poor  old 
man  now  experience  ;  it  seemed  as  if,  when 
compared  with  this,  all  his  former  troubles 
were  as  nothing.  His  son  had  departed 
from  him; — his  wife  was  on  the  bed  of 
sickness,  perchance  of  death ; — and  now 
his  dear  beloved  daughter,  who  promised 
afterwards,  when  all  ebe  was  dark,  to  shine 
upon  him ;  like  the  rainbow  to  his  sorrows, 
— she  too  was  gone  !  but  how  ?  Alas !  the 
depth  of  his  affliction  was  increased,  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  manner  of  her  depar- 
ture. This  could  not  be  borne. — Stroke 
upon  stroke  had  £Eillen  upon  these  humble 
ones,  and  one*  was  about  to  sink  under 
them.  The  bitterness  of  death  was  in  the 
cottage  !  It  was  feared  that  the  first  tidings 
of  her  daughter's  disappearance  would  have 
sent  Alice  to  another  worid ;  for  a  short 
time,  however,  she  revived,  and  lay  ming- 
ling her  tears  with  prayers,  in  behalf  of 
those  so  dear  to  her,  though  now  she  knew 
not  where.  But  it  was  not  k)ng !  The 
fond  partner — the  doating,  the  heart-broken 
mother, — the  humble,  yet  bleeding  Chris- 
tian,— was  hastening  to  the  mansions  of  her 
Father :  another  golden  sun  had  not  sunk 
beneath  the  western  hills,  when  Alice 
O'Connor  had  reached  that  distant  shore, 
where  the  joy  of  a  moment  can  afford 
abundant  compensation  for  all  the  ills  of 
earth. 

And  now  behold  Patrick  O'Connor,  a 
lone  miserable  man,  reft  of  each  endearing 
tie  whicli  fettered  him  to  earth  and  home ; 
without  a  friend  to  comfort  him  in  his 
affliction !  Oh,  what  a  feeling  of  utter 
desolation  is  that,  when  the  heart,  which 
has  long  been  used  to  lean  sweetly  upon 
the  fond  objects  which  surrounded  it,  is 
suddenly  and  rudely  torn  from  all  its  joys, 
and  left  to  bleed  alone,  without  a  kind  hand 
to  bind  it  up,  without  one  resting-place 
where  the  wings  of  hope  might  fold  them- 


sdves  and  be  at  peace.  But  there  is  a 
voice  which  speaks  peace  to  every  troabVed 
Boul ;  and  doubtless  in  the  midst  of  all  bis 
misery,  Patrick  heard  the  soft  breathings  of 
that  voice  within,  saying  unto  him,  '^Tbis 
b  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it."  That  voice 
may  be  unheeded  in  the  hours  of  sunshine 
and  pleasure ;  but  when  the  cloud  of  ad- 
versity is  drawn  across  the  horizon  of  the 
Christian,  he  feels,  in  its  full  force,  the  bless- 
edness of  that  inward  peace  which  comes 
from  his  God. 

For  a  long  time  it  went  thus  with  him; 
and  although  the  blanched  cheek,  the  heavy 
sigh,  and  bitter  tear,  at  times  bespoke  the 
bosom's  utmost  woe,  yet  in  general  he  was 
calm  :  perhaps  his  nature  might  sometimes 
struggle  with  his  resignation,  but  it  could 
easily  be  seen  from  his  ordinary  deport- 
ment, that  it  did  not  obtain  undue  inflo- 
ence  over  him.  He  prayed  much;  and 
prayer  always  bears  a  man  up  when  nothing 
else  can,  for  seldom  does  an  afflicted  soul 
sincerely  and  humbly  pour  out  its  cares  be- 
fore its  heavenly  Father,  but  it  feels  as  if  an 
angel  were  sent  from  heaven  to  comfort  it. 
But  the  sad  and  settled  serenity  of  his 
mind  was  yet  again  to  be  disturbed;— 
his  only  consolation  now  was,  to  meditate 
in  secret  upon  the  former  happiness  of  his 
life,  and  contrast  it  with  his  present  miseiy: 
but  even  this  was  ere  long  to  be  denied 
him;  he  was  called  upon  to  suffer  yet  more, 
tliat  his  crown,  in  the  end,  might  be  yet 
brighter. 

He  was  sitting  one  evening  at  his  cottage- 
door,  with  the  book  of  the  I^mb  open  upon 
his  knee  :  he  had  been  reading  that  pas^ 
of  his  Divine  Master's,  "Father,  I  will 
that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given  me, 
be  with  me  where  I  am,"  when  he  was 
suddenly  interrapted  in  his  solitude  by  the 
appearance  of  a  man  whose  steps  seemed 
directed  towards  the  place  v\rhere  he  was 
sitting,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  servant 
of  Mr.  Halloran.  When  he  vi^as  come  near 
the  outside  of  the  long  paling  which  sur- 
rounded the  small  cottage  gsuden,  he  re- 
spectftilly  saluted  the  old  man,  and  asked 
him  in  a  faltering  tone  whether  he  had 
heard  the  news  ?  On  the  quick  and  abrupt 
reply  of  Patrick  in  the  negative,  he  seemed 
perplexed,  as  one  who  is  desirous  of  com- 
municating something  he  scarcely  knows 
how  to  disclose.  After  a  short  pause,  how- 
ever, he  began  by  cautioning  O'Connor  to 
be  calm,  as  he  was  the  bearer  of  bad  tid- 
ings to  him.  The  thought  flashed  across 
Patrick's  breast  like  lightning ;  starting  from 
his  seat,  and  rushing  wildly  forward,  he 
franticly  exclaimed,  "  Man,  if  thou  bring- 
est  aught  concerning  me  or  mine,  speak, 
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I  conjure  thee  !    Let  me  know  all :  O,  my  former  paths  of  good  conduct  and  hap- 

son,  my  son  i''  piness. 

The  worst  supposition  which  arose  in        This  was  a  still  harder  blow  than  any  of 

Patrick's  bosom,  was,  that  Arthur,  by  some  the  former;   at  least,  Patrick  thought  it 

means  or  other,  was  no  more.    Although  such.  His  4mily  had  been  afflicted,  almost 

impatience    of    control   had   forced   him  extinguished,  yet  never,  till  this  fatal  day, 

from  his  home,  although  pride  and  obsti-  had  a  shadow  of  infamy  and  disgrace  been 

nacy  prevented  his    return,  yet  he  never  cast  upon  it ;  but  now  one  of  its  members 

once  conceived  in  it  the  slightest  degree  pos-  was  branded  with  the  name  even  of  mur- 

sible  that  Arthur  would  be  led  on  to  crime,  derer,    for  there  appeared    no    doubt  of 

Alas  I  how  little  did  he  think,  how  soon,  in  Arthur's  guilt,  since  both  Maurice  Hal- 

the  society  of  the  wicked,  the  virtuous  im-  loran,    and  a  servant  who  accompanied 

pressions  which  years  of  care  have  stamped  him,  were  with  the  old  gentleman  at  the 

upon  the  heart,  and  years  of  prayer  have  time,  and  distinctly  saw  Arthur  aim  the 

watered,  are  defaced,  and  obliterated  for  blow, 
ever.  When  the  old  man  was  left  to  himself 

Judge  then,  the  feelings  of  a  father,  when  and   his  misery,  pride,   indignation,  and 

by  degrees  the  fatal  truth  was  developed,  parental  affection  by  turns  took  possession 

that  the  life  of  old  Mr.  Plalloran  had  been  of  his  mind ;    the  latter,  however,  soon 

attenopted — attempted  by  Arthur  I  overcame  all  besides,  and  he  resolved  upon 

*'  Great  God  support  me  !"  exclaimed  visiting  his  son  in  confinement. 
Patrick,  as  he  staggered  into  the  cottage,        Thus  resolved,  the  first  beams  of  morn, 

and  for  some  time  the  intensity  of  his  feeU  ing  beheld  him  on  his  way  to  the  county 

ings  forbade  him  to  speak  or  move.    On  tovim,  which  was    distant    about    twenty 

being,  however,  somewhat  recovered,  he  miles.    Much  rain  had  fallen  during  the 

entreated  the  man  to  disclose  all  be  knew  night.    The  wind  blew  cold  and  piercing, 

of  the  matter,  which,  after  a  while,  he  did  while  he  journeyed  on  with  a  heavy  heart, 

in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  he  could.  After  a  **  long  and  wearisome  way,''  he  ar- 

It  appeared,  that  when  Arthur  left  his  rived  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  almost 

home,  he  removed  at  some  distance,  to  a  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone, 

place  provided  by  Maurice  Halloran,  and  But  how  were  his  feelings  again  called 

unknown  to  all  but  him.    The  motive  of  painfully  into  action,  when  he  beheld  the 

Maurice  in  thus  decoying  away  his  friend,  dark  walls  of  the  prison,  and  knew  that 

and  furnishing  him  with  a  place  of  abode,  they  held  within  their  gloomy  precincts  his^ 

was  unknown ;  but  it  was  generally  be-  only — long-lost  son  I    It  was  long  ere  he 

lieved,  that  he  had  some  great  object  in  could  summon  sufficient  courage  to  ring  at 

view,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  the  ponderous  and  iron-bound  gate ;  and 

designed  Arthur  as  the  instrument.     But  when  he  had  so  done,  and  w^s  conducted 

they    had    of   late    been    less    together  across  the  prison  court,  on  his  way  to  the 

than  formerly,  for  Maurice  had  continued  cell  of  his  son,  it  was  with  difficulty  he 

much  at  home,  and  manifested  less  desire  could  suppress  the  strong  emotions  which 

to  wander  from  it  than  he  had  done  for  agitated  him,  so  as  to  walk  steadily  along, 

many  years.  In  his  father's  eyes  this  change  His  conductor  at  length  unlocked  a  small 

seemed  altogether  for  the  better,  and  he  but  strong  door,  and  discovered  to  the  old 

hoped    that  his    son,    if  not   from    any  man  the  being  whom  he  had  come  to  seek, 

virtuous   principle,  at  least  from  satiety  seated  in  gloom  and  despondency  upon  the 

and  disgust,  had  begun  to  renounce  the  foot  of  a  low  bedstead.    The  man  imme- 

pursuits  in  which  he  had  hitherto  found  diately  retired,  after  having  named  an  hour 

pleasure.  as  the  longest  period  they  would  be  permitted  . 

Other  persons,  however,  thought  differ-  to  continue  together, 
ently,  and  the  gloomy  sulkiness  which  took        Arthur's  feu^  was  buried  in  his  hands,  as 

the  place  of  former  cheerfulness,  added  to  if  he  felt  ashamed  to  meet  the  sorrowful 

a  great  dislike  of  hearing  the  name  of  glance  of  aparent  whom  he  had  so  bitterly 

O'Connor  mentioned  in  his  presence,  gave  grieved.    Tne  old  man  placed  himself  be- 

many  a  strong  persuasion  that  all  was  not  side  his  wretched  son,  on  the  miserable 

right.    Nothing,  however,  occurred  till  the  pallet,  and  they  formed  a  mournful  picture 

sad  transaction  which  involved  Arthur  in  of  that  utter  desolation  and  distress  which 

guilt  and  misery,  and  deprived  a  wretched  absorbs  every  other  sense  and  feeling,  but 

father  of  the  only  dim  ray  of  hope  he  could  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  even 

faintly  dare  to  cherish  in  the  world,  that  his  feebly  to  portray  I    Patrick  was  the  first 

son  might  one  day  be  graciously  influenced  to  break  silence, — *'  O  my  son,  my  son  !-- 

by  the  spirit  of  righteousness  to  retrace  his  wherefore   hast  thou  done  thus  ? — ) 
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come  not  to  upbraid  thee, — there  is  one 
who  ordereth  all  things,  and  to  Him  will  I 
pray, — in  Uim  will  I  trust.  But  there  M 
one  thing  I  would  ask, — O,  Arthur,  thy 
father  is  not  as  he  once  was!  he  stands 
before  thee,  a  miserable,  heart-broken  man. 
Yet,  if  thou  hast  aught  remaining  in  thee  of 
pity  or  love  for  the  author  of  thy  being,  tell 
me  if  thou  knowest  ought  of  thy  sister?*' 

But  Arthur  spoke  not,  nor  relapsed  from 
his  position ;  a  convulsive  squeeze  of  the 
hand  was  all  his  father  could  obtain  to  his 
many  and  earnest  inquiries.  At  length 
the  time  came  to  separate,  and  the  old 
man  returned  to  his  solitary  home,  but 
little  comforted  by  the  interview  with  his 
son. 

It  went  on  thus  till  the  time  arrived 
which  was  publicly  to  decide  whether 
Arthur  had  been  really  guilty  of  the  crime 
with  which  he  was  charged.  The  morning 
came,  and  saw  old  Patrick  stationed  at  the 
door  of  the  public  court,  where  the  fate  of 
his  child  was  to  be  sealed.  His  demeanour 
was  calm  and  lofty,  and  those  who  knew 
him,  remarked  in  his  countenance,  such  an 
aspect  of  firm  resolve  and  settled  serenity 
as  appeared  almost  supernatural.  Perhaps 
that  good  and  gracious  Being  whom  he 
trusted  in,  had  given  his  servant  a  portion  of 
strength  equal  to  his  day,  and  consoled  his 
heart  with  that  peace,  of  which  the  world 
knows  nothing,  and  which  can  make  the 
darkest  hour  a  season  of  tranquillity  and 
thankfulness. 

Thus  it  seemed  to  be,  for  as  the  trial 
went  on,  his  countenance  was  not  seen  to 
change,  nor  his  eye  to  lose  its  beam  of  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  save  when  it  was 
occasionally  lifted  up  in  speechless  suppli- 
cation, and  seemed  to  catch  a  ray  from  that 
heaven  to  which  it  looked. 

The  principal  witnesses  were  Maurice 
Halloran  and  his  servant,  who  both  posi- 
tively swore  that  they  saw  Arthur  spring 
from  his  hiding  place  in  the  shrubbery 
which  surrounded  "  the  house,*'  and  attack 
Mr.  Halloran  witli  a  weapon  resembling  a 
small  dagger,  or  some  other  sharp  instru. 
ment.  Both  being  certain  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  prisoner,  there  was  no  further  need 
of  evidence  to  convict  him.  The  judge,  in 
his  charge  to  those  who  were  chosen  to 
pronounce  the  verdict  of  life  or  death  on 
their  fellow-creature,  dwelt  strongly  upon 
the  seeming  clearness  of  Arthur's  guilt,  and 
the  aggravation  it  received  from  the  consi- 
deration, that  Maurice  Halloran  had  be- 
friended and  supported  him.  In  short,  it 
seemed  so  plain,  that  all  other  proceeding 
was  unnecessary,  and  the  jury  were  on  the 
point  of  recording  their  verdict  against  the 


culprit,  when  a  piercing  shriek  was  heard, 
which  rang  through  the  whole  assembly. 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  confused  noise  with- 
out the  court,  which  was  soon  caught  up  by 
those  within,  as  a  female,  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, made  her  way  wildly  through  the 
crowd,  and  presented  herself  at  the  witness. 
box : — it  was  Catharine  1 

Oh  I  what  were  the  feelings  of  those  who 
saw  the  old  man  at  that  moment!  how 
was  all  the  past  forgotten,  when  the  loDg- 
lost  form  of  his  cherished  one  stood  before 
him.  **  My  child,  my  child  !''  was  all  he 
could  utter,  and  he  sunk  on  his  seat  over- 
come by  the  intensity  of  his  joy  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  meek  one,  whose  sudden 
appearance  had  so  changed  the  order  of  the 
proceedings,  modestly  requested  that  as'she 
had  important  intelligence  to  communicate, 
she  might  be  admitted  as  a  witness.  Her 
request  was  granted,  and  it  will  be  seen 
how  she  was  made  an  humble  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  her  God  to  detect  the  guilty, 
and  rescue  the  innocent. 

She  stated,  that  on  arriving  at  the  town, 
on  the  day  when  she  left  her  &ther*s  cottage, 
she  was  met  by  her  brother,  who,  under 
promise  of  returning  home  with  her,  bad 
mduced  her  to  accompany  him  to  a  small 
house  in  a  retired  part  of  the  town,  where 
he  lived  under  the  eye  and  support  of 
Maurice  Halloran ;  that  when  she  arrived 
there,  Maurice  himself  was  present;  and 
that  when  she  reminded  Arthur  of  his  pro. 
mise  to  return  with  her  home,  Halloran 
not  only  refused  to  permit  him  to  go,  but 
also  expressed  his  determination  of  detain- 
ing her.  Arthur  remonstrated  with  bim, 
but  to  no  purpose;  and  she  remained  there, 
watched  narrowly,  and  subject  to  the  inde- 
licate addresses  of  Maurice,  who  protested 
that  all  his  proceedings  were  influenced  by 
the  love  he  bore  her ;  but  that  she  had  been 
enabled  to  resist  his  importunities,  although 
she  suffered  much  from  his  repeated 
attacks. 

She  continued  thus  for  some  time,  till 
the  close  and  frequent  consultations  of  her 
brother  and  his  friend,  excited  her  suspi- 
cions that  something  dreadful  was  in  agi- 
tation, and  she  resolved,  if  it  were  possible, 
to  become  acquainted  with  it.  Accordingly, 
from  time  to  time  she  listened  to  their  dis- 
course, but  it  was  carried  on  in  such  low 
tones,  that  she  could  gain  no  desirable  in- 
formation, till  one  night,  long  after  she  had 
retired  to  the  small  apartment  which  was 
appropriated  to  her  use,  when,  supposed  to 
be  fast  bound  in  slumber,  she  heard  Mau- 
rice speaking  in  an  unusually  high  tone.— 
She  listened, — they  were  talking  quick  and 
confusedly,  though  loud,  and  she  distinctly 
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heard  the  words, — wealth — murder — blood, 
— repeated  by  Maurice. 

For  some  time  they  communed  thus,  and 
Catharine,  taking  courage,  approached  near 
the  door  which  led  into  their  council  cham- 
ber, but  what  was  her  surprise,  her  agony, 
when  she  heard  Halloran  binding  her  bro- 
ther, by  an  oath  too  dreadful  to  be  repeated, 
never  to  disclose  what  he  had  just  commu- 
nicated. Of  the  nature  of  the  communi- 
cation she  was  ignorant ;  but  from  the  few 
detached  expressions  she  could  gather,  it 
was  evidently  an  horrible  one.  She,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  be  on  the  alert,  if  by  any 
means  she  could  be  able  to  prevent  it. 

Not  long  after  this,  Halloran  was  again 
closeted  with  Arthur,  after  which  he  de- 
parted, and  his  visits  were  less  frequent; 
till,  one  day,  Arthur  came  hastily,  and  told 
her  of  his  being  called  for  by  his  friend  to 
accompany  him  on  a  journey,  and  that  a 
servant  of  Maurice's  would  remain  in  the 
house  during  his  departure,  which  she  knew 
was  to  guard  her,  lest  she  should  make  her 
escape.  She  prayed  that  the  man  might 
not  be  allowed  to  interrupt  her  privacy  in 
her  own  room ;  which  request  was  easily 
obtained.  But  no  sooner  had  her  brother 
left  the  house,  and  was  out  of  sight,  than 
she  found  means  to  depart  from  the  win. 
dow,  and  follow  him  on  foot  at  a  distance 
to  her  native  village, — that  she  saw  him 
enter  a  wood  near  "  the  house,*'  with  Mau- 
rice, and  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  act  of 
entreating  him.  They  were  soon  joined  by 
the  servant,  who  had  given  evidence.  The 
three  then  retired.  In  a  short  time  old 
Halloran  rode  by,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  they  had  concealed  them- 
selves, Maurice  rushed  out  and  smote  his 
father  with  a  bright  weapon.  A  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
old  man  wounded  his  assailant  in  the  hand. 
Maurice  was  much  disguised,  and  had  she 
not  frequently  seen  him  before  in  the  same 
dress,  she  should  not  have  known  him. 
She  had  the  weapon  with  her,  for  it  was 
left  on  the  ground,  and  she  had  preserved 
it,  thinking  it  might  serve  to  confirm  her 
testimony. 

Old  Mr.  Halloran  was  by  &r  too  unwell 
to  attend,  but  he  expressed  his  conviction, 
that  he  should  not  know  the  assassin,  as  he 
was  very  much  disguised,  though  he  had 
wounded  him  somewhere. 

The  weapon  proved  to  be  a  large  knife, 
which  being  shown  to  the  different  persons 
in  the  court,  was  about  to  be  returned, 
when  a  servant  of  Mr.  Halloran's,  (the  man 
who  had  visited  Patrick  at  his  cottage,) 
requested  to  see  it.  On  examining  it  closely, 
he  asserted  that  he  had  lent  the  same  to  his 


young  roaster  'on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  the  (affiiir  had  happened.  Maurice 
contemptuously  desired  to  look  at  it,  but, 
on  stretching  forth  his  arm  to  take  it,  a 
large  scar  was  observable  on  the  palm  of 
his  handl 

The  rest  of  the  tale  may  be  briefly  told. 
Maurice,  a  fiend  incarnate,  had  resolved  to 
take  away  the  life  of  his  own  parent,  that 
his  wealth  might  the  sooner  be  his.  He 
had  bound  Arthur  by  a  most  horrible  oath, 
never  to  disclose  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
but  kept  him  ignorant  to  the  last  what  that 
deed  was,  and  Arthur  knew  it  not  till  he 
actually  saw  the  son  spring  upon  his  parent. 

Nothing  could  save  Maurice  from  suffer- 
ing the  punishment  which  his  crime  de. 
served ; — he  died  ignominiously — he  died 
hardened ! — His  old  father  never  recovered, 
but  soon  followed  his  son  to  the  grave. 

Arthur  returned  to  his  father's  cottage, 
and  lived  with  the  old  man  till  the  time  of 
his  death. — He  never  married,  but  spent 
his  days  in  acts  of  kindness  towards  his 
parent,  and  of  repentance  for  the  errors  he 
had  committed. 

Catharine,  the  gentle,  ^thful  Catharine, 
also  ministered  to  the  wants  of  her  father; 
and  even  after  the  honest  man,  who  had 
comforted  her  father  in  his  solitude,  and  so 
boldly  stood  forth  at  the  trial,  visited  the 
cottage  again,  and  after  a  while  gained  her 
heart  and  consent,  and  was  made  happy 
by  having  for  a  wife  one  who  proved  her- 
self all  he  could  desire,  she  never  forsook 
her  aged  &ther. — Patrick's  latter  days  were 
spent  in  peace,  the  past  was  forgotten,  and 
he  died  old  and  full  of  years,  to  the  end  of 
of  his  pilgrimage  praising  Him  who  had 
brought  him  out  of  much  tribulation,  and 
rendered  him  fitter  for  heaven,  by  giving 
him,  while  on  earth,  ''  the  bread  of  sorrow, 
and  plenteousness  of  tears  to  drink." 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  mean  temperature  of  October  was  52 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The 
maximum,  which  was  64  degrees,  occurred 
on  the  4th,  when  the  direction  of  the  wind 
was  south-westerly :  the  minimum  of  40 
degrees  took  place  on  the  20th,  with  a 
northerly  wind.  The  range  of  the  thenno- 
meter  was  24  degrees,  and  the  prevailing 
wind  south-west.  The  direction  of  the 
wind  has  been  south-westerly  12|  days; 
south-easterly  4};  southerly  3^;  north- 
westerly 3;  westerly  2};  nor^erly  2J; 
north-easterly  2} ;  and  easterly  }. 

Rain  has  fallen  on  16  days,  and  10  have 
been  accompanied  with  wind ;  on  the  5th 
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and  8th  considerable  gales  occurred;  the 
former  from  the  south-west,  and  the  latter 
from  the  west.  Heavy  dews  were  depo- 
sited during  six  nights ;  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  hoar  frost  was  observed  on  the 
roofings  and  herbage,  and  on  the  21st,  22d, 
and  23d,  on  the  herfc«ige  onlv;  the  evenings 
of  the  20th  and  27th  were  foggy,  also  the 
mornings  of  the  25th  and  27th;  on  the  23d 
the  crysanthemum  was  observed  coming  in- 
to flower. 


90IBC«t9. 


[For  ike  Imperial.} 

ON   THE  SUDDEN    DEATH  OP  THE   REV. 
THOMAS  STANLEY, 

BXBPECrrnLLT  IVSCRIBXD  to  HIl  BROTHXR,  THE 
KEY.  JACOB  8TAMLXT,  OV  BATH. 

By  Joshua  Manden. 


**  Unceremonioui  fiUe  I 
"  As  many  die  as  sudden,  not  as  safe." 

..^.-^^  Yoinro. 

Good  St  aw  let  dies,  and  all  must  die ; 
But  he  was  hurried  to  the  sky, 
Without  premonishment  you  state, 
And  deprecate  such  sudden  fitte.  4 

And  thus  we  judget  and  thus  we  err. 
When  we  a  lin^ring  death  prefer ; 
'Tis  wiser  to  desire  the  stroke, 
By  which  life's  tie  at  once  is  broke. 

Or  leave  it  as  the  Lord  ordains. 
To  choose  the  moment  and  the  means : 
The  midnight  hour,  or  noon-day  bell, 
80  I  am  safe,  the  rest  is  well. 

Whether  'tis  best,  when  death  begins, 
To  pull  the  life-tenf  s  vital  pins ; 
Or  one  by  one  unscrew  them  out, 
By  stone,  consumption,  fever,  gout. 

An  hour  may  end  the  mortal  strife, 
A  pang  may  out  the  knot  of  life. 
The  ** silver  cord"  that  binds  the  soul. 
And  break  in  twain  the  "golden  bowL" 

An  apoplexy  may  dispense 

The  loss  of  motion,  life,  and  sense  ; 

And,  ere  I  feel  a  minute  ill. 

The  weary  wheels  of  life  stand  still. 

J  may  in  health  lie  down  at  night, 
And,  ere  the  morning,  take  my  flight 
Across  the  line,  through  mercy's  gate, 
To  a  pure  beatiflc  state. 

But  let  me  die  in  street  or  £&ir. 
Beneath  the  dog-star  or  the  hear ; 
'Mid  weeping  mends^in  melting  mood. 
Or  strangers  callous,  cold,  and  rude : 

Tin  nought  to  me  to  lose  the  tear 
Of  sympathy,  if  Christ  be  near ; 
From  evry  region,  ev'ry  zone. 
There  is  a  pathway  to  the  throne. 

No  matter  whether  poor  or  rich, 
I  die  in  palace,  hall,  or  ditch. 
If,  when  I  lay  me  down  to  rest, 
I  soar  to  glory,  and  am  blest. 

But  what  have  I  wherein  to  trust  f 
When  "  earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust," 
Concludes  the  song,  and  ends  the  tale, 
And  shifts  me  from  this  mortal  yale. 


I  have  what  Stahlst  had,  I  trow. 
The  Cross  inscribed  upon  my  brow ; 
A  einner'i  hope,  a  mommer^t  ple»— 
O  God,  be  merdfiil  to  me  1 

No  einleu  works  have  I  to  plead. 
No  life,  the  model  of  my  creed ; 
Till  wash'd,  my  fidrest  deeds  are  dross. 
Hence,  all  my  leftage  is  the  Cross. 

Here,  here,  I  rest,  confide,  lely ; 
Whenever  death  shall  cast  my  die, 
111  cling  to  that,  till  life  is  o'er. 
And  gasp  it,  tQl  I  gasp  no  more  I 

This  golden  key  unlocks  the  skies — 
Hence,  sweetly  calm  the  Christian  dies : 
Merit  is  but  a  picklock  hope, 
Forg'd  in  the  Conclave  by  the  Pope. 

If  Christ  be  mine,  and  I  am  His, 
A  Stamlet's  death  is  sudden  bliss ; 
This  moment  tenant  of  a  clod" 
The  next — in  paradise  with  God  I 

Jacob  !  it  was  no  random  rod. 
That  call'd  thy  brother  hence  to  God ; 
Unerring  Wisdom  dealt  the  blow, 
The  rest,  thou  shalt  in  fiiture  know. 


ON  THE  NATIVITY  OP  CHRIST. 

A  stab  in  the  East,  was  beheld  firom  a£BX, 
An  emblem  divine,  of  the  world's  Morning  Star ; 
The  sages  perceived,  and  pursued  it  with  awe. 
To  the  Bethlehem  Babe,  in  a  manger  of  straw. 

The  angels  adore,  and  the  wise  men  draw  nigh. 
With  gold  for  the  Regeni  who  reigns  in  the  sky ; 
And  Mffrrh  for  the  Prophet,   with  Frankincense 

join'd, 
For  Jesus,  the  priest,  the  High  Priest  of  mankind. 

Glad  tidings  of  joy  doth  his  advent  afford ; 
A  truce  to  the  banner,  a  truce  to  the  sword ! 
There  is  peace,  for  the  temple  of  Janus  is  shut, 
And  good  will  to  man,  both  in  palace  and  hut 

"The  Day-spring"  arose,  when  the  world  was  all 

dark. 
Save  some  light  item  the  law,  a  small  ^imm'niig 

spark; 
He  flashed  on  the  nations,  from  Greda  to  Rome, 
And   spread   like  a  morning   on   nature's  da^ 

gloom. 

Salvation  !  Salvation !  is  come,  O  glad  news ! 
A  light  to  the  Gentiles,  the  glory  of  Jews : 
The  fountain  of  mercy  is  open'd  on  earth, 
An  era  of  love,  by  Immanuel's  birth. 

Who  waited  for  comfort,  redemption,  and  grace, 
In  His  lineaments  all  the  Messiaiiship  trace ; 
Heaven's  jewel,  earth's  glory,  the  Church's  true 

Head, 
Man's  rock,  rest,  and  refuge,  hope,  ^hteousness 

bread. 

I  see  in  his  birth,  in  his  life,  in  his  love, 
A  trio— the  lion,  the  lamb,  and  the  dove ; 
The  lion,  Jehovah  ;  the  lamb,  to  atone ; 
And  His  Spirit  the  dove,  which  he  pours  00  his 
own. 

Then  let  him,  ye  angels,  be  ever  ador'd. 

As  author  of  paradise  newly  restored ; 

The  door  that  was  shut  by  the  crime  of  the  fell. 

Is  open'd  again,  and  the  birUu^ighi  of  all. 

'TIS  open'd  in  heaven,  his  kingdom  below, 
A  wide  golden  gate,  to  which  all  men  may  flow : 
He  broke  the  partition  'twixt  Gentile  and  Jew, 
His  death  heaven's  price,  and  his  life  the  true  due. 

Behold  the  pure  Jesus  1  adore  him,  and  gase ! 
When  brought  to  the  temple,  an  infant  of  days; 
The  innocent  one,  without  blemish  or  flaw, 
"  Made  of  a  pure  Virgin,  made  under  the  Lav." 
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Made  under  the  Law,  It  was  THsdoin's  high  will, 
The  curse  to  sustain,  and  its  precepts  fulfil; 
That  covenant  love  in  pure  rivers  might  flow, 
*'  And  man  be  redeem'd  and  adopted  below." 

Behold  him  in  converse  at  Solima's  £eme, 
The  truth  blazing  forth,  like  "  the  sun  after  rain," 
When  wondering  doctors  and  awe-stricken  seers, 
Heard  words  &om  his  lips  tiiat  transcended  his 
years. 

The  waters  of  Jordan  a  laver  supplied. 
And  Jesus,  by  J<^n,  was  baptized  in  the  tide ; 
The  voice  and  the  dove  our  Messiah  attest, 
*'  Full  of  grace,  full  of  truth,"  that  mankind  might 
be  blest. 

What  think  ye  of  Christ,  0  ye  angels  of  light  ? 
God  clothed  in  clay  was  a  mystery  quite ; 
'Twas  depth — ^for  no  plummet  could  bottom  explore; 
'Twas  height — ^no  archangel  its  sununit  could  soar. 

What  think  ye  of  Jesus,  ye  Jews  ?    Lo !  the  sign 
Which  is  spoken  against,  is  of  David's  true  line ; 
Your  rise  or  your  fall,  on  his  heart  is  engravM, 
Reject  him,  you're  lost;  but  believe  him,  you're 
saved. 

What  think  ye  of  Jesus,  ye  sages  of  Rome  ? 
His  birth  se^'d  your  idols'  and  oracles'  doom ; 
Your  "  City  Eternal,"  his  Gospel  shall  own. 
And  you're  dragg'd  to  his  bar,  if  not  found  at  his 
throne. 

What  think  ye  of  Jesus,  ye  infidels,  now  t 

«  Each  tongue  shall  confess  him,  and  every  knee 

bow;" 
If  ye  own  not  the  Godhead  enshrined  in  flesh. 
Your  ruin  is  seaCdj  ye  are  caught  in  hell's  mesh. 

What  think  ye  of  Christ,  0  ye  penitents,  say? 
The  balm  of  your  sorrow,  the  Life,  Truth,  and 

Way; 
A  source  of  salvation,  your  glory  and  crown. 
Then  bow  at  his  birth-day,  and  give  him  renown. 
Walsall.  Joshua  Mabsden. 
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Although  Elgin  is  several  degrees  nearer 
to  the  north  pole  than  London,  it  is  not 
beyond  the  regions  of  vegetation,  nor  so 
far  ice-bound  at  an  early  season  of  the  year, 
as  to  prevent  a  pleasing  flower  from  ap- 
pearing in  the  gloomy  month  of  November, 
In  form  and  decorations,  it  is  an  imitation 
of  Flora's  offspring  which  bloom  in  the 
gardens  of  the  metropolis;  and  if  its  colours 
are  less  brilliant,  and  their  variegation  less 
exquisitely  arranged,  it  is  not  inferior  in 
fragrance,  nor  is  the  odour  which  it  yields 
likely  to  annoy  our  senses  with  any  sickly 
sweetness.  It  contains  six  engravings,  which 
are  decently  executed,  but  we  think  that 
Findhom  Suspension  Bridge  has  an  indis- 
putable right  to  the  honour  of  superiority. 

Among  the  poetical  compositions  of  this 
volume,  various  degrees  of  merit  are  per- 
ceptible ;  some  on  subjects  of  importance, 
but  others  on  topics  that  are  more  amusing 
than  instructive. 

We  learn  from  the  preface,  that  all  the 
2d.  series,  no.  24. — vol.  ii. 


prose  articles  have  been  fdmished  by  the 
editor.  We  think  that  the  character  of 
these  is  highly  respectable;  nor  would  any 
among  them  have  sunk  in  our  estimation,  if 
love  had  assumed  a  less  prominent  feature. 
The  reader,  however,  must  not  suppose  that 
the  wings  either  of  Venus  or  Cupid  hover 
brooding  over  all  these  pages.  "  Highland 
Fidelity,  a  Tale  of  1745,"  appears  not  only 
as  an  exception  to  the  above  observations, 
but  as  an  example  highly  creditable  to  the 
author's  descriptive  powera.  Our  extract, 
though  not  complete,  will  be  fully  suflicient 
to  render  the  tale  intelligible,  after  a  few 
prefatory  remarks. 

Two  friends  visiting  Lock  Ness,  were 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  when  an  aged  Highlander  made 
his  appearance.  On  calling  his  attention 
to  the  objects  of  their  admiration,  they  soon 
discovered,  that,  in  his  view,  a  large  heap  of 
stones,  which  they  had  passed  by  with  but 
little  notice,  bad  tor  him  far  more  powerful 
charms,  from  being  connected  with  an 
event  which  many  circumstances  had  com- 
bined to  render  interesting.  The  stones,  it 
appears,  covered  the  site  of  a  house  for- 
merly inhabited  by  Donald  Kennedy,  in 
which  Prince  Charles  found  refuge  immedi- 
ately after  the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden. 
Of  this  interview,  and  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  it,  the  old  Highlander  gives  the 
following  account : — 

"  HIGHLAND  FIDELITY. 

"  On  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  while 
Donald  Kennedy  was  sitting  at  the  fire  with  his 
two  sons,  grown  up  boys,  beside  him,  and  his  wife  was 
busy  dressing  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  leg, 
in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  a  timid  rap  was 
heard  at  the  door.  'Come  in,'  cried  Donald,  * 
*  Come  in,'  said  his  wife  and  two  sons  at  once. 

"  Donald's  wife,  snatching  a  piece  of  fir  in  her 
hand,  which  burned  on  the  cheek  of  the  chunney, 
hastened  to  the  door,  to  shew  the  unexpected 
visitor  *ben,'  to  the  fire.  Before  she  got  the 
length  of  the  door,  it  was  partially  opened,  and  the 
pale  countenance  of  a  tall  figure  muflled  up  in  a 
coarse  cloak  presented  itself.  It  looked  eagerly  to- 
wards the  fire-side,  as  if  afraid  to  enter,  until  it  had 
got  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  inmates. 

"  *  Come  in,  please  your  honour,'  said  Donald's 
wife,  as  she  approached  the  door. 

"The  figure,  ^er  having  seemingly  satisfied 
itself  there  was  no  particidar  danger,  advanced 
towards  the  hearth,  and  sat  down  on  a  roughly- 
made  chair,  which  Donald  placed  before  the  fire  for 
the  purpose. 

"  Donald's  two  boys,  who  were  at  that  time  of 
life  when  the  mind  is  most  apt  to  give  credence  to 
the  stories  about  apparitions,  which  were  then  so 
current  in  the  Highlands,  stood  trembling  beside 
their  father,  clearly  under  the  impression  that  the 
figure  was  some  supernatural  visitant. 

"All  this  time  the  stranger  had  not  uttered  a 
word,  but,  after  being  seated,  cast  repeated  looks  to 
idl  comers  of  the  house,  as  if  uneasy  lest  there 
should  be  other  inmates  than  it  had  yet  seen. 
Donald  broke  the  temporary  silence  which  pre- 
vailed, after  the  mysterious  visitant  had  taken  a 
seat.  'It  is  a  dark  night,  and  not  very  pleasant 
travelling  in  so  hilly  a  country  as  this,'  said  th»^ 
Highland  host  to  his  guest.  -^ 
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" '  Well  do  I  know  that,  fbr  I  have  been  travelUi^ 
till!  am  quite  exhausted/  said  the  stranger. 

"  You  look  very  fatigued,  indeed :  Mary,  lassie, 
get  the  worn-out  gentleman  a  little  of  the  'creature' 
to  refresh  him,  said  Donald,  turning  from  the 
Btranger  to  his  wife. 

"  The  words  were  hardly  uttered,  when  the  whis- 
key bottle  was  brought.  '  Take  a  glass,  Sir ;  it  will 
do  vou  good,'  said  Mary,  as  she  held  out  a  glass  of 
whiskey  to  the  stranger. 

*'  The  latter  took  the  glass  firom  her  hand.  Your 
good  health,  my  woman :  yours.  Sir,  ^d  all  your 
fHends,'  said  he,  as  he  put  the  liquid  to  his  mouth. 
*  Drink  it  out.  Sir,  it  wiU  do  you  good,*  said  Donald 
and  his  wife,  simultaneously.  The  stranger  emp- 
tied the  glass,  and  thanked  his  host  and  his  wife 
for  their  hospitality.  Both  the  latter  drank  to  the 
figure's  good  health. 

"  '  Yesterday  was  a  sad  day  on  Culloden  Moor,' 
said  the  stranger,  moving  his  chair  somewhat 
nearer  the  fire. 

"  *  It  was  that,  your  honour,  for  friend  and  foe,' 
said  Donald. 

*•  '  You  have  been  in  the  engagement,  I  presume, 
from  the  wound  you  have  got,'  observed  the 
stranger. 

"  Donald,  who  had  from  the  first  inferred  from 
his  guest's  manner,  that  he  was  a  person  belonging 
!to  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  now  began  to  surmise, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. He,  consequently,  judged  it  most  prudent 
to  return  an  evasive  answer  to  the  question.  '  A 
price  is  set  upon  the  Pretender :  it  will  be  a  won- 
der if  he  be  not  apprehended,'  [said  the  stranger. 
Donald,  on  hearing  the  word  Pretender,  cast  a 
sinister  look  at  his  guest. 

" '  Have  you  heard  of  the  thirty  thousand  pounds 
offered  for  his  head,  dead  or  alive  ?  That  will  be  a 
chance  to  somebody,'  resumed  the  stranger.  •  lliey 
have  been  speaking  about  it,  I  believe,'  answered 
the  Highland-man  drily. 

"  There  was  now  a  coolness  in  Donald's  manner, 
compared  with  what  it  was  at  first,  which  the 
stranger  could  not  fail  to  remark.  '  I  know  the 
place  of  Charles*  concealment:  it  is  not  far  off;  if 
you  will  assist  me  in  delivering  him  up  to  his 
enemies,  we  shall  share  the  princely  reward  be- 
tween  us.' 

"  Donald,  wounded  though  he  was,  started  that 
moment  to  his  feet,  and  darting  to  a  comer  of  the 
room  for  his  sword,  returned  with  the  weapon  in 
his  hand.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  his  eye  flashing  with  in- 
dignation, as  he  spoke,  '  Sir,  thou  art  a  dead  man, 
rather  than  that  thou  shouldst  be  the  means  of  the 
Prince  losing  his  life.*  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  his 
weapon,  and  was  about  to  thrust  it  at  the  stranger, 
when  Mary  rushed  in  between  them. 

"  •  Hold !'  said  the  stranger,  '  I  am  the  Prince.' 
And  so  sa)ring,  he  embraced  Donald,  and  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  '  My  friend,*  said  he,  as  soon  as 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  allowed  him  to  speak ;  'my 
friend,  I  only  spoke  thus,  to  see  whether  I  was  in 
the  cottage  of  a  friend  or  foe ;  such  proofs  of  attach- 
ment, such  noble-mindedness,  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  world.* 

"  Donald  was  confounded  at  the  disclosure.  For 
a  time  he  could  scarcely  credit  the  presence,  in  his 
own  house,  of  the  Prince  he  so  much  loved  and 
venerated.  Charles  threw  aside  his  cloak,  and  en- 
ter! og  into  familiar  conversation  with  Donald,  soon 
satisfied  him  of  his  identity.  '  Thy  wound,  then, 
my  friend,  has  been  got  in  my  service,*  said  the 
Prince.  'It  was,'  said  the  other.  'Had  I  ten 
thousand  lives,  I  would  willingly  have  sacrificed 
them  aU  for  thee.'  *  Friend,  if  I  recover  my  right- 
fUl  crown  and  dominions,  thou  sh^t  not  be  for- 
gotten,' said  CHiarles.  'I  seek  no  such  reward,' 
said  the  other.  'Donald  and  his  wife,  together 
with  the  Prince,  then  entered  into  conversation,  as 
to  the  most  effectual  means  of  concealing  the  latter 
from  his  enemies.  It  was  agreed  that  the  best  way 
would  be  to  keep  one  of  Donald's  sons  constantly 
stationed  in  the  day-time  on  a  neighbouring  emi- 
nence, whence  could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance 
any  suspicious  persons  coming  in  the  direction  of 
the  Highland-man's  house;  in  which  case  the 


young  lad  was  to  give  the  alann  in  time  fer  the 
prince  to  conceal  himself  in  a  hidii^-place  pro- 
vided for  the  puipose.  Donald  had  fewer  tan  ht 
the  safety  of  his  illustrious  ward  during  the  iflgfat, 
as  a  large  mastiff  he  kept,  would  keep  any  introden 
at  bay  after  he  was  unchained,  which  he  regohidy 
was,  during  the  Prince's  stay,  immediately  on  iti 
getting  dark.  While  thus  solicitously  carefbl  atMfut 
Charles'  personal  safety,  Donald  and  his  wi&  irtn 
not  forgetftil  of  his  comfort,  in  so  far  as  it  was  in 
their  power  to  administer  to  it.  lliey  daily  sent 
their  youngest  son  to  Inverness,  a  distance  of  fov- 
teen  miles,  to  procure  such  conveniences  fbr  him 
as  were  within  the  reach  of  their  humUe  mean. 
After  remaining  for  fifteen  days  in  Donald's  hondde 
habitation,  by  which  time  his  enemies  had  relaxed 
the  rigorousness  of  their  search  for  him,  the  Prinee 
parted  with  his  tried  friend,  and  by  travelling  in 
disguise  escaped  to  some  of  the  western  islands, 
whence,  after  waiting  his  opportunity,  he  escaped 
to  France. 

"  In  four  years  afterwards,  news  was  received  at 
Loch  Ness  side,  one  cold  wintei^s  day,  that  a  H^- 
landman  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  conntiy,  wu 
apprehended,  and  put  into  Inverness  jafl,  charged 
with  'lifting  a  cow'  belonging  to  a  neighbour^ 
laird.  Who  the  person  was,  the  Fort  Augnstos 
footpost  could  not  tell.  Next  day,  however,  it  va 
ascertained  that  the  unfortunate  Highlandman  ym 
Donald  Kennedy.  The  sensation  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  fact  created  throughout  (he 
country,  was  most  intense ;  for  all  had  by  this  time 
heard  of  his  courage  in  battle,  as  well  as  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fidelity  he  had  shown  to  Charles. 

"  As  the  day  of  Donald's  trial  advanced,  puUie 
interest  in  his  fate  grew  deeper  aitd  deeper.  Never 
was  the  sympathy  of  the  conamunity,  in  tiie  ease 
of  any  malefactor,  so  stron^y  expressed.  All  knew 
that  the  offence  with  wUch  Donald  was  charged, 
could  be  substantiated  by  the  clearest  evidence; 
and  the  only  hope  of  his  escaping  the  sanguinary 
clutches  of  the  law,  was  in  the  i>ossibility  of  a  flaw 
being  detected  in  the  indictment.  The  day  of  Do- 
nald's trial  arrived.  Never  before  was  Inverness 
so  crowded  on  any  similar  occasion.  Strangers 
poured  in  from  all  quarters.  The  court  was 
opened,  and  Donald's  tri£d  proceeded.  During  the 
whole  time  it  lasted,  the  stillness  of  death  per- 
vaded all  present.  The  evidence  was  so  clear,  that 
the  jury  could  not  but  convict,  unless  they  chose  to 
commit  the  most  wilful  perjury.  The  thing  pained 
them  beyond  measure.  A  verdict  of  guilty  was 
returned. 

"  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  then  rose,  and 
addressed  the  Bench  in  mitigation  of  punishment 
He  dwelt  most  feelin^y  on  the  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  noble-mindedness  which  the  panel  had 
given  in  protecting  the  life  of  the  Pretender,  wliea 
he  knew  that  by  delivering  him  up  he  would, 
receive  a  reward  (of  £30,000 ;  and  hoped  tiiat  one 
who  had  displayed  so  much  virtue  and  disinterest- 
edness would  not  be  severely  punished  fot  an 
offence  unaccompanied  with  bloodshed  or  violence, 
and  to  which  the  unhappy  man  had  been  inq[)dDted 
by  dire  necessity. 

"  The  judge  proceeded  to  pass  sentence.  Ths 
tear  that  glistened  in  his  lordship's  eye,  and  the 
unusual  solemnity  of  hia  appearance,  told,  befixe 
the  words  were  uttered,  the  sentence  to  be  pro- 
nounced.  His  lordship  then  said,  that  during  his 
whole  ofiicial  career  he  never  met  with  a  case  of 
so  affecting  a  nature ;  and  had  the  pdaonec  stood 
convicted  of  any  other  offence^  murder  excepted, 
he  should  have  been  as  lenient  as  the  law  would 
admit ;  but  the  crime  of  stealing  cattle  being  vaSat- 
tunately  so  prevalent  in  that  i»art  of  the  country, 
examples  were  urgently  called  for ;  and  as,  more- 
over, every  late  case  of  the  kind  had  been  visited 
with  the  extreme  penalty,  it  was  his  duty,  howeva 
agonizing  to  his  feelings,  to  sentence  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  to  be  executed  that  day  six  weeks.  Sen- 
tence was  pronounced  accordingly. 

"  The  passing  of  the  sentence  excited  a  thrill  of 
the  deepest  sorrow  among  aU  present.  There  was 
scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  court. 

"  The  hour  appoiated  for  th«  executioii  aniMd* 
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Donald  mounted  the  ladder  with  a  firm  step.  He 
looked  around  on  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
after  standing  silent  and  motionless  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, as  if  his  heart  had  been  too  ftill  for  utter- 
ance, he  shortly  addressed  the  spectators.  He  told 
them  that  he  did  not  fear  death,  in  so  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned;  but  he  felt  reluctant  to 
quit  the  world,  to  leave  his  wife  and  two  sons  ex- 
posed to  its  scorn.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  it  was  not  for  taking  away  the  life  of  a  himian 
creature,  or  any  other  crime  which  the  voice  of 
reli^on  or  conscience  pronounced  to  be  one  of  a 
deep  die, — that  he  was  about  to  suffer  a  disgraceful 
death.  He  concluded  by  making  one  request;  and 
none  of  those  who  were  present  were  likely  ever  to 
forget  the  emphasis  with  which  he  made  it,  or  the 
supplicating  looks  which  accompanied  the  words. 
That  request  was,  that  nobody  would  ever  *  cast  up ' 
to  his  wife  or  sons,  the  ignominious  fate  to  which 
he  had  been  doomed,  and  which  he  was  about  to 
meet.  *  If  you  do,'  he  said,  *  you  will  shorten 
Mary's  days,  and  drive  the  fatherless  lads  to  a 
country  where  no  heather  blooms.' 

'•He  would  evidently  have  proceeded,  but  the 
heavings  of  his  breast  choked  his  utterance.  He 
dropped  the  signal,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  in 
another  world.  A  deep  groan  simultaneously 
bursting  from  the  crowd,  told  how  deeply  they  felt 
for  the  unfortunate  Donald. 

"  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  story  which  the 
old  man  we  met  in  the  Glen  of  Aultmore  told  my 
friend  and  me.  It  is  nothing  to  read  it,  compared 
with  hearing  it  drop  from  the  lips  of  the  old  man. 
He  had  it  all  from  his  father  who  witnessed  the 
execution,  and  who  could  never  allude  to  his  fate 
without  dropping  a  tear.  We  felt  deeply  afiected 
at  the  recital.  And  many  a  hundred  times  have  I 
since  thought  of  the  illustrious  fidelity  of  Donald 
Kennedy,  and  denounced  both  the  law  and  the 
judge,  which,  for  so  trivial  an  ofience  as  Donald 
aft^wards  committed,  could  have  doomed  him  to 
an  ignominious  end." — ^p.  117  to  127. 


Review. —  The  Messiah  ;  a  Poem  in  Six 
Books.  By  Robert  Montgomery,  12mo» 
pp,Zl6,  Turrill.  London.  1832. 

Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  has  of  late 
years  taken  his  stand  among  the  more 
respectable  poets  of  the  age ;  and  the  rapi. 
dity  with  which  his  volumes  have  succeeded 
each  other,  has  procured  for  his  industry  a 
degree  of  attention,  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  admiration  which  his  talents  have 
excited.  Few,  if  any  of  his  works  can  be 
said  to  have  dropped  still-bom  from  the 
press,  while  several  of  them  have  passed 
through  numerous  editions.  Of  his  poem 
on  the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  the 
twelAh  impression  is  announced,  and  from 
the  reputation  which  this^  composition  has 
acquired,  it  is  in  no  danger  of  being  hastily 
forgotten  on  the  stream  of  time. 

The  Messiah  derives  nearly  all  its  inci- 
dents from  the  sacred  records.  These,  the 
author  has  examined  with  commendable 
fidelity,  and,  without  indulging  in  any  un- 
warrantable flights  of  fancy,  he  has  found 
abundance  of  sterling  materials,  on  which 
to  work  with  a  master's  hand  and  mind. 
In  the  early  books,  the  ofience  of  man 
which  rendered  redemption  necessary,  is 
delineated  with  perspicuous  brevity;   the 


types,  shadows,  sacrifices,  oblations,  and 
ceremonies,  ^hich  prefigured  the  coming 
Messiah,  then  follow,  in  conjunction  with 
prophetic  testimony,  as  lights  shining  more 
and  more  to  the  perfect  day,  until  the  great 
advent  took  place,  when  life  and  immor* 
tality  were  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel. 

Having  entered  this  latter  field,  Mr. 
Montgomery  follows  the  Messiah  through 
the  various  stages  of  his  incarnation,  ad« 
verts  to  his  miracles,  delineates  his  moral 
character,  accompanies  him  in  his  temp, 
tations  and  teachings,  witnesses  his  conduct 
before  Pilate,  pursues  him  to  Calvary,  and 
listens  to  his  expiring  groans  :  the  prodigies 
which  attended  his  death,  the  convulsions 
of  nature,  the  graves  opening,  the  sun  dark- 
ened, and  the  vail  of  the  temple  rent,  call 
fortii  the  poet's  boldest  strains.  The  burial 
of  Christ,  the  descent  of  angels,  the  evi- 
dences of  his  resurrection,  and  various  ma- 
nifestations, until  his  final  ascent  into  glory, 
all  occupy  the  poet's  attention,  and  contri- 
bute  to  furnish  that  diversity  of  colouring, 
which  irradiates  and  gives  completion  to  the 
picture. 

From  this  historical  poem,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  few  extracts,  which  being 
almost  promiscuously  taken,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fair  specimens  of  the  whole. 
The  following  lines  on  Abraham  ofiering 
his  son  Isaac,  vdll  be  read  with  interest. 


-«< 


Then  Isaac  rose. 


The  child  of  promise,  the  Redeemer's  type ; 

Upon  the  altar  hy  his  parent  laid. 

The  son,  the  only  son,  whom  Ahram  lov'd, 

Yet  did  not  spare  when  heaven  commanded  'slay/ 

Ere  the  rich  morning  on  the  mountains  flung 
A  robe  of  beauty,  in  that  primest  hour. 
When  birds  are  darting  from  the  dewy  ground, 
And  nature,  soft  as  sleeping  life,  begins 
To  waken,  and  the  spell  of  day  to  wear ; 
Unseen  the  patriarch  and  his  cherish'd  boy 
Uprose,  the  sacrificial  wood  prepared. 
And  then,  companion'd  by  his  household  youths. 
They  onward  Joumey'd  with  the  laden  ass. 
Through  piny  glens  and  green  acacia  vales 
The  pUgrhns  wound  their  unreluctant  way. 
Oft,  as  he  went,  upon  his  child  adored, 
The  sire  of  future  nations  look'd,  and  thought; 
And  felt  the  father  in  his  bosom  rise. 
As  bound  and  bloody,  on  the  altar  stretch'd, 
He  vision'd  him  I — ^the  long-hoped,  destiu'd  son,  < 
Who  fond  and  dutifril  had  ever  been, 
And  guiltless  of  a  parent's  tear  I — But  f!aith 
Triumphant  in  the  power  of  Mercy  proved. — 
Twice  had  the  sun  around  the  pilgrims  drawn 
His  evening  veil,  when  o'er  a  distant  mount, 
Upon  Moriah's  steep  and  rocky  clime, 
A  vision  of  the  Lord  reposed,  and  shone, 
A  cloudy  signal,  shaped  for  Abram's  eye 
Alone  to  see,  and  there  his  altar  raise : 
The  patriarch  bowed,  and  o'er  the  mountain  path 
Both  child  and  parent  took  their  solemn  way ; 
But  each  was  silent,  for  they  thought  of  heaven. 
So  on  they  went,  till  at  the  mount  ordained 
Arriving,  with  enamour'd  gaze  they  saw 
The  hills  of  glory  capp'd  with  sunset  hues, 
And  willow'd  plains ;  and  drank  the  balmy  air, 
And  cool'd  their  foreheads  in  the  breeze,  that  fell 
Light  as  the  tremor  of  an  angel's  wing ; 
So  still  the  hour,  so  calm  the  scene,  that  God 
Himself  seem'd  waiting  there  to  welcome  man  i 
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Tlwa  Isaac,  when  the  stony  altar-pile 
Bene^h  the  shadow  of  a  mountain  tree, 
"Was  ftmnded,  and  the  haUow'd  ftre  prejMored, 
In  words  of  unsuspecting  sweetness  cned, 

*  My  father !' — Abram  answered,  '  Here,  mv  son !' 

*  The  wood  and  fire  behold  I  but  where  the  lamb 
Of  sacrifice,  to  crown  the  flaming  pile  f 

Then  heav'd  his  bosom  with  the  love  of  years 
Departed,  and  a  tear  parental  rose, 
As  gazed  he  fondly  on  that  only  child. 
And  far  away  a  childless  mother  saw, 
Whose  heart  had  echoed  every  infant  cry ! 
But  soon  the  strife  and  soon  the  tear  was  o'er ; 
To  heaven  he  look'd,  and  thus  to  Isaac  spake : 
'  My  son !  in  thee  a  sacrifice  the  Lord 
Hath  found,  and— thou  art  dedicate  to  God !' 
He  answer'd  not,  but  meekly  knelt  him  down, 
And  on  the  altar  lay,  a  willing  lamb ! 
But  God  descended!  and  the  hand  uplift 
In  glorious  fisith  to  sacrifice  a  child, 
Was  holden,  while  an  angel  voice  proclaim'd, 

*  O  Abram !  spare  thy  son,  thine  oiUy  spare. 
And  let  him  live,  for  thou  art  faithful  found.' 
With  thrilling  wonder  and  ecstatic  awe, 

Up  look'd  the  patriarch,  and,  behold !  a  ram 
Beside  him,  in  a  woody  thicket  caught ; 
And  while  it  bled;  again  the  voice  sublime 
Repeated,  like  the  roll  of  many  storms, 
'  In  blessing  I  will  bless  thee !  and  thy  seed 
The  sand  of  ocean  shall  outnumber  for. 
And  bom  it  spring  the  glory  of  the  world  !"*— 

p.  9—11. 

The  death  of  Judas,  Mr.  Montgomery 
thus  describes : — 

••  But  where  the  vile  traducer?  while  the  doom 
Of  death  was  passed,  and  Jesus,  like  a  lamb 
To  slaughter,  by  the  savage  crowd  decreed, — 
Then,  conscience,  thy  tremendous  power  began ! 
The  beauty,  glory,  and  sublime  display 
Of  virtues  godlike,  by  the  sinless  Christ 
Embodied,  back  upon  his  memory  came ; 
And  in  the  light,  intolerably  pure. 
From  all  he  did  reflected,  dark  and  deep 
The  perfidy  of  his  betrayer  fh)wn'd. 
Lashed  by  remorse,  the  council-chief  he  sought, 
The  crime  of  innocence  by  him  betrayed. 
Confessed;  but  when  in  vain  his  pleading  guilt 
Repented,  in  the  temple  down  he  hurled 
The  wages  of  iniquity,  and  fled 
On  wings  of  horror! — like  a  maniac,  wild 
And  blasted,  into  solitude  he  ran. 
The  ground  grew  fire  beneath  his  guilty  tread. 
The  heaven  himg  o'er  him  like  a  vast  reproach. 
And  groans,  which  make  the  jubilee  of  hell. 
Heaved  from  his  soul,  so  terrible  and  deep. 
That  life  seemed  rushing  in  the  sound  away ! 
Where  rose  a  precipice,  whose  rocky  gloom 
The  downward  waters  of  a  torrent  filled 
With  mimic  thunder,  in  chaotic  roar. 
At  length  he  stood,  and  on  the  black  abyss 
Stared  wildly, — then  a  pace  withdrew, 
Looked  o'er  the  heavens  his  horrible  despair  I 
Till  nature  with  a  ghastly  dinmess  seemed 
Enshrouded;  round  him  the  horizon  reeled. 
The  earth  was  waning!  and  with  hideous  yeU 
He  seized  the  branches  of  a  rock-grown  tree. 
Swung  l^om  its  height,  and  down  the  dizzy  steep 
Sank  into  darkness,  and  was  seen  no  more." — 

p.  216. 

The  preceding  extracts  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  reader  a  favourable  idea  of  Mr. 
Montgomery's  poetical  talents,  his  appli- 
cation of  them,  and  also  of  the  poem  be- 
fore us.  The  language  is  uniformly  har- 
monious, brightened  with  perspicuity,  and 
forti6ed  with  vigour.  The  sentiments  in- 
culcatedy  in  general,  appear  under  the 
sanction  of  divine  revelation.  We  must 
not,  however,  forget,  that  on  some  few  oc- 


casions, deviatioiis  may  be  found.  Hence, 
in  page  49,  when  the  poet  asks, 

*'  For  what  is  virtoe,  hot  a  vice  withstood! 
Or  sanctity,  but  daring  sin  o'eicome  f— 

virtue  and  sanctity  appear  solely  in  their 
passive  character ;  nor  could  it  be  inferred 
from  this  representation,  that  active  energy 
ever  entered  into  their  composition. 

Blemishes,  however,  sach  as  these,  are 
too  trifling  to  require  any  severity  of  ani- 
madversion. The  beauties  and  excellencies 
of  this  poem  are  brilliant  and  numerous,  its 
defects  few  and  insignificant.  The  Messiah 
is  a  poem,  from  which  an  unknown  author 
would  have  gathered  unfading  laurels  and 
lasting  reputation;  and  on  Mr.Mon^mery 
it  will  confer  no  inconsiderable  addition  to 
the  £une  he  has  already  acquired. 

Review. —  The  Record  of  Providence ;  or, 
the  Government  of  God  displayed  in  a 
Series  of  Interesting  Facts  from  Sacred 
and  Profane  History.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Young  ;  Author  of  Scripture  Bdances, 
SfC.SfcSfC,  12OT0.  pp.  372.  Hottklon. 
London,  1832. 

During  the  dreary  months  of  November 
and  December,  when  universal  nature 
seems  as  if  sunk  into  a  state  of  profooQd 
torpor,  and  when,  with  our  foremtheis,  it 
was  customary  to  imbibe  no  small  portion 
of  their  influence,  we  are  happily  relieved 
from  the  gloom;  and  the  monotony  of  the 
olden  times  is  chased  away  by  a  kind  of 
artificial  sun,  with  which  the  intellectual 
part  of  man  is  cheered ;  and  by  the  flowen 
and  scents  proceeding  from  the  hteraiy 
parterre,  into  which  Old  England  is  now  in 
a  great  degree  transformed.  All  this  is 
very  well,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  we 
fear  that  the  poisonous  qualities  of  many 
of  these  literary  semi-exotics  are  not  per- 
ceived until  their  fatal  influence  has  been 
experienced ;  while  even  such  as  may  be 
considered  half  harmless,  finom  the  amuse- 
ment they  a£R>rd,  and  the  gratification  they 
convey,  are  not  less  certainly,  although 
more  insidiously,  working  according  to  their 
own  fatal  tendency,  in  producing  imbecility 
of  mental  energy,  and  nausea  for  such  as 
are  wholesome  and  good. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  desultory  ob- 
servations from  looking  throi^,  or,  rather 
reading  with  avidity,  the  volume  before  us, 
which,  while  it  exhibits  a  pleasing  exterior, 
and  yields  a  firagrance  equal  to  its  more 
gaudy  competitors  for  fiune,  contains  all  the 
elements  best  calculated  to  invigorate  and 
give  healthiness  to  the  mind.  Mr.  Young 
not  only  possesses  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer 
in   an   eminent  degree,    having  already 
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sent  forth  several  important  works,—- bat 
invariably  employs  it  in  the  noblest 
cause  in  which  it  could  be  engaged.  The 
talents  with  which  he  is  intrusted  are  con- 
secrated to  the  interests  of  religion,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  their  appli- 
cation, all  bear  the  same  impress. 

In  the  importance  and  interesting  cha- 
racter of  a  work  on  the  subject  of  Pro- 
vidence, every  believer  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  will  agree;  but  all  are  not 
equally  harmonious  in  their  opinions,  as  to 
the  b^t  mode  of  treating  it,  so  as  to  make 
it  possess  that  attractiveness  which  it  should 
ever  maintain.  To  ourselves,  however,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  can  be  adopted 
more  likely  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
end,  than  that  pursued  by  the  author  of  the 
"Record."  We  are  aware  of  the  existence 
of  many  long  and  powerfully  written  essays 
on  the  subject,  and  of  some  volumes,  in 
which  close  and  deep  thinking,  and  consi- 
derable philosophical  ability,  are  displayed, 
to  prove  and  exhibit  the  superintending 
providence  of  God.  Yet  we  have  not  met 
with  a  work  better  adapted,  both  for  the 
subtle  theologian,  the  aged  Christian,  and 
the  juvenile  reader,  than  the  present ;  since 
whatever  is  calculated  to  excite  to  prayer, 
to  encourage  under  difficulties,  to  induce 
dependence  on  God,  or  to  lead  to  holy 
reverential  fear,  is  richly  furnished. 

Here  facts,  which  benefit  while  they 
amuse  and  interest,  are  brought  together 
from  almost  innumerable  sources,  and  are 
judiciously  arranged  under  the  distinctive 
classes  to  which  they  properly  belong. 
Much  patient  research  and  extensive  read- 
ing must  have  been  employed  in  obtaining 
the  materials.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  in 
itself  novel,  without  being  quaint.  The 
sections  into  which  it  is  divided  are, 
"Prayer  answered  —  Deliverance  accom- 
plished  —  Help  afforded — Judgments  in- 
flicted.'* Under  the  first  head  are  fifty-five 
cases — under  the  second,  ninety — under 
the  third,  fifty->nine — and  under  the  fourth, 
sixty-nine ;  making  a  total  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  deeply  interesting  facts. 
The  justly  popular  anecdotes  of  £e  late 
Rev.  C.  Buck  are  well  known;  and  we 
dare  predict,  that  the  "  Record  of  Provi- 
dence ^'  will  not  be  less  valued,  and,  what 
we  think  more  important,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
really  more  useful. 

In  the  preface,  Mr.  Young  slates, 
"  Should  it  (the  present  work)  be  received 
with  approbation  by  the  Christian  public, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  be  encou- 
raged to  prepare  a  second  volume  of  a 
similar  kind."  That  it  will  be  favourably 
received  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted; 


we  hope,  therefore,  that  he  will  prosecute 
his  intention,  and  that  we  shall,  at  no  very 
distant  period  see  another  volume  equally 
valuable  with  this  before  us. 


Review. —  The  Juvenile  Forget- Mc' Not y 
/or  1833;  Edited  hy  Mrs.  S,  C.  Hall. 
Westley  Sf  Davis.    London, 

Both  Mrs.  Hall,  and  her  juvenile  offspring, 
are  well  known  to  the  public,  this  being  the 
sixth  time  of  paying  their  annual  visits, 
among  the  splendid  productions  of  the 
winter  months. 

During  a  few  years,  two  rival  publica- 
tions appeared  under  nearly  the  same  title, 
which,  we  doubt  not,  proved  injurious  to 
the  sale  of  each.  An  adjustment,  however, 
has  recently  taken  place  between  the  com- 
petitors for  public  patronage,  so  that  this 
volume  appears  under  the  united  support 
and  sanction  of  the  formeriy  independent 
parties.  These  circumstances  are  announced 
in  a  short  preface,  which  concludes  with 
the  hackneyed  vulgar  phrase  of  wishing  the 
readers  "  a  merry  Christmas,  and  a  happy 
new  year."  This,  however,  is  the  only 
exceptionable  expression  we  recollect  to 
have  seen  throughout  the  volume ;  and  to 
this,  no  one  can  suppose  that  any  severity 
of  censure  can  attach. 

A  poetical  preface,  by  W.  H.  Harrison, 
contains  much  appropriate  innocent  humour. 
My  Dog  Quail,  by  the  late  Edward  Walsh, 
M.D.,  exhibits  a  fine  development  of  in- 
stinct. Seven  and  Seventeen,  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  is  a  well-written  article.  We  must, 
however,  assign  the  palm  of  superiority  to 
"  The  ^Indian  Island,"  by  L.  E.  L.  It  is 
a  tale  replete  with  incident  and  interest; 
and  if  our  room  would  allow,  we  should 
have  gladly  transcribed  it  into  our  pages. 
Several  other  pieces  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
deserve  individual  notice,  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  observing,  that  in  their 
combined  merit  they  honourably  sustain 
the  character  which  this  juvenile  annual 
has  through  a  series  of  years  acquired. 

This  volume  is  embellished  with  eleven 
engravings,  executed  in  a  style  at  once 
creditable  to  the  work,  and  to  the  talents  of 
the  respective  artists.  With  those  which 
adorned  the  preceding  volumes,  every  reader 
must  be  well  acquainted.  In  this  we  per- 
ceive no  inferiority  either  of  ingenuity  in 
design,  or  of  ability  in  execution. 

In  its  moral  character,  the  juvenile 
*'  Forget-Me-Not"  has  never  merited  an 
impeachment.  The  articles  in  this  volume 
inculcate  in  sprightly  language  many  ez^ 
alted  sentiments,  which  evince  that 
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authors  are  not  strangers  to  gospel  truths, 
DOT  ashamed  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of 
due  respect  and  approbation. 

RsviEW. —  The  Comic  OfferingfOr  Ladies* 
Melange  of  Literary  Mirth,  for  1833. 
12mo.  pp.  358.  Smith,  Elder,  ^  Co, 
London, 

If  caricature^  grotesque  appearance,  and 
distorted  representations  can  present  a  claim 
to  patronage,  this  Comic  Offering  will  not  be 
in  want  either  of  recommendation  or  readers. 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  wood-cats, 
which  cannot  fail  to  operate  on  the  risible 
muscles,  and  to  extort  a  laugh  at  the  whims 
and  fancy  of  the  inventor.  The  prose  and 
verse  which  accompany  these  wild  outrages 
on  human  nature  and  human  life,  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  engravings. 
Witticism,  punning,  and  strange  misappli. 
cataoD  of  words,  are  among  its  brilliancies. 
It  is  a  book  which  calculates  on  finding  a 
rich  harvest  among  the  votaries  of  Momiis, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  to  confirm  them 
in  that  character. 

Review. — 2'he  Sacred  Musical  Offering, 
Edited  hy  Charles  Henry  Purday, 
ZenaSy  J.  Purday,  and  Simpkin  and 
Marshall,  London,  1832. 

A  work  of  the  kind  now  before  us,  has  long 
been  wanted,  and  if  its  sale  equal  its  merits, 
we  predict  from  the  contents,  that  it  will 
have  an  extensive  circulation. 

Among  the  writers  we  find  the  names  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Caroline  Bowles,  Mrs.  Opie, 
J.  Montgomery,  Bernard  Barton,  Rev.  J. 
Young,  Rev.  J.  Cunningham,  &c. :  and 
among  the  composers,  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Von  Weber,  Neiikomn,  Gluck,  Spohr,  &c. 
From  these  we  could  not  but  expect  a  treat 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  in  this  we  have 
not  been  disappointed. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
a  single  portion  of  the  compositions  in 
question  before.  We,  therefore,  think  it 
a.  valuable  addition  to  our  really  classical 
chamber  music.  The  delightful  pieces 
composed  by  Neiikomn,  and  Joshua's 
Command,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Young,  the  music  by  that  master-spirit, 
Von  Weber,  will  impart  a  high  degree  of 
credit  to  this  publication.  The  following 
pieces  by  other  writers,  are  not  without 
their  attractions:  ''Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer,  for  Four  Voices,''  by  the  editor. 
"  The  Harp  of  David,"  by  Neilson,  a  deli- 
cious duet.  "  When  shall  we  meet  again," 
bf  Westrop  :  "  O  read  to  me  that  Sacred 
Baok :"  a  high  treat,  by  the  editor ;  and 
"The  Village  Church,"    an    exceedingly 


beautiful  song,  by  H.  Westrop.  The  work 
is  got  up  in  a  respectable  style,  the  size  of 
the  Bijou.  It  contains  twenty  composi- 
tions I  with  two  exquisite  embelUshments, 
designed  by  J.  M.  Joy. 


BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BOOKS. 

1.  DaUy  Prayers  and  Promises,  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  Daily  VerseSf 
(Religious  Tract  Society,  London,)  are  two 
very  neat  little  articles,  which  external  de- 
coration and  internal  excellence  unite  to 
recommend.  The  former  contains  passages 
of  Scripture  in  prose,  and  the  latter,  exhi- 
bits similar  ones  in  verse.  In  both  cases 
the  supply  extends  to  eveiy  day  in  the 
year. 

2.  The  Travels  of  True  Godliness,  Sfc^ 
by  Benjamin  Reach,  (Society  for  Promoting 
Religious  Knowledge,  London,)  is  a  book 
so  well  known,  that  to  mention  its  title  and 
its  author,  will  render  every  other  encomiom 
unnecessary. 

3.  Daily  Incense;  consisting  of  Scripture 
Prayer  and  Praise,  (Rdigious  Tract  So- 
ciety, London)  we  have  already  noticed  in 
a  former  edition.  Its  circulation  appears 
to  be  extensive,  but  not  more  so  than  its 
excellencies  deserve. 

4.  The  Family  Temperance  Meetings 
(Gallie,  Glasgow,)  is  a  rational  and  spirited 
dialogue  on  the  nature,  objects,  and  advan- 
tages of  temperance  societies.  A  vitiated 
appetite  may  rebel  against  the  principles 
advocated,  but  unsophisticated  reason  must 
decidedly  approve  of  the  arguments  and 
conclusions  which  the  friends  of  temperance 
have  advanced.  The  narrative  of  George 
Leman  is  instnictive,  and  full  of  interest.  It 
traces  the  progress  of  drunkenness  from  its 
cradle  to  incurable  inveteracy. 

5.  Gems  for  Christian  Ministers,  (B^ 
ligious  Tract  Society,  London,)  is  composed 
of  short  nervous  and  sententious  expres- 
sions, extracted  from  the  writings  of  cele- 
brated men.  The  passages  selected  have 
much  the  nature  of  aphorisms,  and  are 
worthy  of  a  pennanent  lodgment  in  every 
minister's  mind  and  conscience.  By  pri- 
vate christians  they  may  be  perused  with 
much  advantage. 

6.  Illustrationsof Political  Economy,  No, 
IX,  Ireland;  a  Tale,  by  Harriet  Martineau, 
(Fox,  London,)  is  another  of  those  well- 
written  articles,  which  this  lady  has  sent 
into  the  worid.  Ireland  presents  a  soil  fer- 
tile in  political  weeds,  the  pernicious  nature 
and  tendency  of  which,  this  number  ex- 
poses with  much  clearness  and  command- 
ing energy.  The  tale  itself  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  divided  into  nine  sections  or 
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chapieis,  each  of  nliich  bos  some  urong 
dislinguisliing  features  that  alternately 
awaben  our  pity  and  our  itidignatioo. 

7.  Tkt  Parent's  Cabinet  of  Amuiement 
and  Instruction,  No.  II.,  (Smith,  Elder, 
&  Co.,  London,)  conlains  articles  that  are 
calculaied  to  communicale  useful  ideas,  as 
well  as  to  gratify  the  youthful  mitid. 

8.  TheReignof  Grace,  from  if  Rite  to 
its  Consummatitin,  by  Abraham  Booth, 
(Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Kdow- 
ledge,  London,)  is  quite  in  aocoidanee  with 
the  harshest  notes  of  the  Geneva  fiddle. 
The  aulhor  renounces  anlinomianisni,  hut 
inculcates  doctrines  which  inevitably  lead 
to  the  detestable  vortex.  The  cloven-lbot 
is  hut  badly  concealed. 

9.  Grammatical  Exerciset  on  the  Moods, 
Tenses,  and  Si/ntai  of  the  Latin  Language, 
by  George  terguson,  (Simpkin,  &  Co., 
London,)  like  most  other  works  of  this  kind, 
consists  of  principles  already  established, 
and  variously  elucidated.  The  aulhor,  how- 
ever, pves  a  great  nnmber  of  appropriate 
examples  to  illusliate  what  he  has  ad- 
vancnl,  and  to  assist  the  learner  in  his 
acquirement  of  accurate  knowledge  in  the 
LatiD  loneiie. 

10.  The  Religim  of  Taste,  a  Poem,  by 
Carlos  Wiltos,  America,  (Hamilton,  Lon. 
don,)  so  ^  as  the  imaginalion  is  indulged 
in  her  visionary  excursions,  the  author  most 
decidedly  coridenms.  His  veraificalioD 
seldom  rises  above  mediocrity,  hut  die  sen- 
limenis  he  inculcates  command  the  respect- 
ful attention  of  every  reader. 

IX.  A  French,  English,  and  Latin  Vo- 
eahularti,  by  T.  A.  Gibson,  (Simpkin,  Lon- 
don,) the  pupil  will  And  to  be  a  useful 
book  in  promoting  his  studies  in  (his  de- 
partment. If  the  rising  generation  should 
not  be  wise,  we  are  certain  that  il  will  not 
be  through  the  want  of  books. 

12.  The  hible  Spelling  Book;  Parts 
I.  Sr  II-,  (Parker,  London,)  is  adapted  for 
children  in  the  early  stages  of  learning,  and 
to  these  Ihey  may  be  raidered  exceedingly 
useful. 

1 3.  Sadoc  and  Miriam ;  a  Jewinh  Tale, 
(Parker,  Londoti,)  will  be  read  with  inleresl 
by  most  young  perwins,  and,  if  duly  im- 
proved, with  a  proportionate  dt^ree  of 
prolit.  Of  prejudice  vancjuished  by  truth. 
It  fumishei  a  pleanog  picture,  while  the 
tale  itself  has  many  captivating  features. 

14.  Original  Vamily  Sermora,  Part  I., 
(Parker,  lindon,)  will  tend  to  augment 
the  enormous  mass  of  pulpit  discourses 
with  which  the  country  is  deluged ;  but  to 
ilieir  general  character  we  conjecture  that 
tliis  addition  will  do  very  liitle  good  or 
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i.Li'"fSB°U  .nibnnSllli.m  t"  d««p?^5  u'Md''Siai 
DiiiBl  la  mike  It  WBlcr-liebl.  Thil  iroiivh  ia  hdt 
Tnbb8r"clolliT^!«lS"woSl!il..VSMSK  liglli* 
ID  tha  ITDU^h  -whan  iniptr.  i%  UlTOVD  am.  Th*  adn* 
of  ibli  ibHi  irt  iDQChcd  irlib  iinitili,  10  pmiDt  Oi 
wvur  rraepiiif  rnonit  by  ciinlJary  atmotliHi,  ^ind 

li^obhih'c'^iltDUaAha^  ni^  Id  n^iln  lii 
ullloi.  and  bad-cloihJt ;  gia.  it  ooi  illittaRuiabiti|a 
Daai  or  vialdiac.  ^  T^ia  Iwd  hai  b»p  Intndacd  inU 

■ilh  il  The  (Bial  ItrminalloD  oallod  alDnfMnr.  ng^ 
DCcnr  IRaln'  ^and  Uial  U  «  pirUcalBlr  wllimblsn 

Hum  u  hmc  a  tml  Onit.— Tba<  baoli   d(H   MC 

coma  ID  r«ad  an  aistJIaal  Hibor  a  tK»iHl-tiid.  i  IkM 
liinB,  wa  Ssd  in  him.  »  mqliliudo  of  Iblnga,  tbalin 
did  DM  in  Uia  allnliiaat  dtftai  perDeinin  *  tint  iHd- 

I  could  V^b  lo'lHonwEl  rtimlTarVoaaaa  in  .Uia 

lampk  D^  (vIelibaiXH.   riiaeormd.  a  if^ar'a  vhalp   lit 

.jDdiUff  UAdns.aad  ii  _  ..,  _,„ 

altainad  a  Tail  naa.anii.  BDIWilliMaiidlaa  tB  an!!^^ 
HamlEaaH.  il  WmJ  10  linjllw  IMtor,  bTluliamao. 
doni  pDim*  of  dolne  nncblaf  lo  ■  pla»  orhV 
mul,  drlpiiins  iiiih  blind,  wbich  fall  ia  lu  my.  » 
beea  HndiDui?  kapl  ftom  nv  tDlDal  ^k.  Tbv 
loiianl.  bowawr,  il  bud  dipiwd  In  lonpia  la  bloodu 
»nialhtii(  Ilka  madpima   Hamad  la  ha.a  laliHd   W 

foshad"off"!'oira'XIL*  InoBlM.-Bin^"  A^jS°"' 
Gnurat  Aimti  ftj  PdfufijH.— Tbc  bllll  Mand  nmid 
abaoi  Janaalam  aa  Ibay  alDod  la  ika  itft  or  DiTJd 

mm  on  LtlnDuaiand  Klihoa,  ibH  welanl^w, 

accomnnimtnu.  Tba  llan**  •prlan  op  bviktmjb 
aide,  ibo  aycamnra  apraadt  ita  bnnenaa,  voA  Ebo  vioM 

Tka  da^ttHi  ifhiab  tamtA  ^•"'UlH  '^"■ga 
Moaaa,  iHibut  Inapirad  pBn,T««ria<l  dia  jwlsMot 
oftrodi  (ba  amlLfDia  arJordBD  fen  not  laaa  nfulip 
in  ihair  riia  iban  wbn  Ibt  Habmn  Int  ifipHiiickad 
iu  banbi :  fend  be  who  foai  down  from  JanBini  to 
JarlcbD,  Hill  incon  Iba  fiaaual  taand  of  ftlUBf 
■moDK  Ibleraa.  Tbaro  It,  ia  ftol.  1b  lb*  laiimrf 
Bad  maouara  at  PalaHioe,  a  parpeldiry  that  aocorda 
witb  ibe  afarltalln;  Import  of  lia  hluorical  Taeordl, 

lion.— *i^i>>«i!^*Ca4i!ln  Ukrin.  M>.  IK^ 


hiTO  CM  30,6m  1i< 


Z. prUnV  llw  bed  hnuH  o 

J...iPlW»W.  «-S^.- - 


uWn|  Ihs  bed  Inuii  of  abuiolDK   ud  | 


■lKS7£uk*UiiMrr>ribiPnw^i>Iil>.K>(bri>      Ko"  Si!S?v  I  ?^  "  *"='*™"'"'^  31  Pni". 
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W^S 

«  cbmu.. . 

^^as-L 

^!A^.s...., 

BrVPnUiHant  Ivmu.~ ""  " ""■  !lS,*7Ji^,  mVSTcS'  "  o™d'hi''iErt''*  'J^E 

^^hUm  olGmk  Gri.n>iD.r.  B,  R,t.  Geo,,,  uaf^'BtoSSpfc£°JI^'id'^MSJXn«u^''(^; 

■   ^*^-  Tie   IwU  SnodlT  Sefaonl    Union   Hyan  P-w*: 

,  tOjH^^or  •  Sekwfoa  of  Foi.r  liundrei  HimM. 

men  on  Ire'ini  lh»r  nitive  lei  il                     '  '"  *"'  Tie  E^ilnuimuiel'i  Aonaal  ;    In  eaoiU  tf  m  «< 

aiiePiMkiiie  PoiY '•leuiuiiili  of  Miecellutone  «'"j'WW™»  toreierydeTof  oeii  jreir. 

''™'fi.^   .";p!'^''t  !liliii':"Ki,«lirf.  r.r.mm.r.  S^uI.TJrPn^cipMl^rf''-"^'*'™'''  '"'^  ' 

*Ili!«VKntlVrt^CrtIDII.er  AhridMd.  Hj  R.  li.ler-  ,tJ'D^!Si*^«M"ZUpVvS."''i*  '"v»Y  i'Vll 

TiIl'rtST«'uMe"«f'in''FM'"';rioe.  be pubHAed mUie  IH of  J.nMrr?lB3i 

Pleyi    inil    PoiBl    of  ^Letlliem.     li  ialaatt:  la  the  Prrss. 

Vo^['  '^'™*"'  "''""•  *''''■  ^-'^^^'-  ^■"^P""-  ™.3.V.'?tt"''!EBl""S?C^°^f^»^';'3!i°tV 

Sifeii>d  F«t  Slept  lowKi.  u  r.Uickiil  Clmrtb  ^""i^*  r  l'ie*;h»«='«t"«  •  Preeeliet.   Bjits 

BelOrni.    ByjClernrnno.  Her.  Jobo  toKer.      ,         ,„     ,           ,„    ... 

Worluonlis  H.T.Joliniroir.,  n.l)     compleiein  ,m!jV°"  i[  iIJ"  ,           jif '6"'"^°^  jnu^i  ^ 

A  MiDniJ  lor  Che  Aflliileil,  in.     Bj  IThm.  Ilert-  Bj  He».  J.^'«aD».  Aulhorof  TheHecoidof  Pra'i 

BMon'M«r°«r  "flT^/'JrBwJnl'fl'l'nmo*"!  u"™"  (be  Fltel'dsrint'lkt'lnum^ua:  "  s  vSi.  *«f. 

I'he  Sacrad  OffirinB'  a  Pof'iial  Aniinil  fiir  itHO.  ByGreiiijnePin.Kiq. 

Ko.  1.  of  Ihe  VetMiDary   Kiamhlir  ;  or,  Monttilr  Aonaei  »ii)|i^vl>T  lail  OMtHwy  [  Vol.  XVII.  »ill 

Reeonl  of  Pli jiIoIobt,  l^iholoai,  and  \ainral  Ilia,  cojiai"  JHemnn  of  rwenweeren  celebTtl«l  ioiIt- 
Em„.              '                                                       'A  Coll«U«ii  of  Ihe  mott  am-nTeil  f.iamplw  of 

Cojlectlontfwinlbe  Oraek  ADtholnEr:  end  (nm  JJfJ^e'  a^li2l°*  ai  '    !     TStlISred'"Mrt'j''^ 

B?  th^R™  .'  fiofim 'B'mdl'and  Wh,^"  "'  '^"""-  atvUi  f"  (bia  'AriJ''^  ^TwDuI'LeTWon    Tin 

■I Sacred  Trnai :  I  Charge  dsli.md  al  Ihe  Ordioallon      aeldwin.  Arrhileel. 

„Tbe  Lifsofhradenc  Ibe  SecODd.  Klui  ofPniiBla.  ErrM.m.-imel  4ao.  IliM  S3  from  hsIUni.  for  in' 

By  Lord  Dover.  tai  s:tti. 
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